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Scenes  in  the  Exeter  District. 

We  take  another  stroll  into  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley  to  see  things  sig- 
nificant of  development  there.  The  San  Joaquin  is  so  large  that  it  can  be  seen 
only  in  sections,  and  we  expect  to  show  a  number  of  them.  This  week  we  are  at 
Exeter,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tulare  county,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  picturesque  foothills,  which  mark  the  eastern  edge  of  the  great  valley.  The 
town  is  only  about  twelve  years  old,  but  is  growing  and  improving  so  fast  in 
response  to  the  development  of  the  splendid  adjacent  country  that  it  takes  on 
many  airs  of  finish — has  an  active  Board  of  Trade  and  other  municipal  affairs. 
Porla  long  time  the  district  was  known  as  a  rich  pasturage  and  grain  region, 
but  more  recently  abundant  irrigation  water  has  been  secured,  both  from  rivers 
and  by  pumping  from  the  vast  subterranean  supplies,  and  fruits,  alfalfa  and 
other  products  of  intensive  farming  are  being  largely  produced.  Citrus  fruits, 
deciduous  fruits,  including  grapes,  are  all  popular  and  profitable.  A  few  pic- 
tures clearly  tell  some  of  the  attractive  local  points,  The  "Bonnie  Brae"  cit- 
rus orchards  cover  20  acres,  which,  though  not  planted  until  1897,  yielded  $150 
per  acre  net  last  year.  The  "Grey  Rocks  "  shows  the  foothill  background  of 
the  district.  The  orange  orchard  was  also  planted  in  1897,  on  the  dark  clay 
loam  which  they  call  "  adobe  "  down  there,  but  is  vastly  better  than  some  adobes 
we  know  of.  This  young  orchard  of  87  acres  produced  about  5000  boxes  in  1901. 
The  rapid  and  thrifty  growth  of  the  peach  is  shown  by  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Buck- 
man,  while  the  fig  trees  upon  the  older  place  of  Mr.  John  Tuohy  show  how  this 
popular  valley  fruit  thrives  under  Exeter  conditions.  The  wide  planting  of  the 
grape  is  symbolized  by  the  splendid  vineyard  of  some  grape  which  delights  in 
high  training — the  land  being  furrowed  out  for  irrigation.  These  pictures  are 
only  suggestions  that  Exeter  is  a  good  district  to  know  more  about  by  visita- 
tion.   Aside  from  its  growing  importance  as  the  center  of  a  producing  district, 


Exeter  enjoys  increasing  prominence  as  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  start- 
ing point  for  tourists  and  visitors  to  the  Kings  River  Canyon,  General  Grant 
Park,  the  Giant  Forest,  Mineral  King,  Kern  Lakes  and  Mount  Whitney,  and  to 
the  greatest  hunting  and  fishing  places  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  A 
wonderful  increase  in  travel  to  these  points  is  making  Exeter  widely  known. 


Peach  Orchard  of  A.  J.  Buckman. 


Bonnie  Brae  Lemon  Orchard— 2  1-2  Mile*  From  Exeter. 


Fig  Trees  — John  Tuohy  Place 


'Grey  jocks''— A.  D.  Moore's  Orange  Orchard. 


Vineyard— Frost  and  Carney. 
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The  Week. 

New  Years  comes  with  such  comfort  to  lovers  of 
low  temperatures  as  California  can  furnish.  Unfor- 
tunately, such  people  have  to  get  along  with  about 
fifty  degrees  more  heat  than  the  old  Eastern  homes 
can  show — but  that  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  living 
on  this  Western  coast.  We  hope  the  new  comers 
who  now  throng  the  State  will  not  become  enervated. 

The  new  year  opens  very  auspiciously.  Conditions 
were  never  better,  on  the  whole,  for  large  agricul- 
tural production.  Activity  and  confidence  attend  all 
our  industries  and  progressive  enterprises  never  met 
warmer  response.  There  are  many  signs  that  the 
coming  year  will  be  one  of  the  most  notable 
in  ways  of  development  and  improvement  that 
California  has  ever  seen.  The  State  is  now  so 
largely  covered  with  such  undertakings  that 
one  can  no  longer  point  with  pride  to  this  and 
that  sign  of  advancement.  Tbey  are  so  many  and  so 
diverse  and  so  widely  scattered  geographically  that 
nothing  but  a  wide  sweep  of  the  hand  across  the  map 
and  a  few  emphatic  generalizations  can  be  indulged 
in.  It  is  a  case  in  which  to  particularize  is  to  limit, 
not  to  extend.  For  the  State  this  is  a  good  basis 
upon  which  to  begin  a  new  year,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  all  our  readers  may  in  some  way  receive 
full  share  in  the  good  things  that  are  going  round. 
One  thing  may  be  assured,  the  happy,  hopeful  spirit 
will  be  filled  to  overflowing.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
can  be  enough  good  things  to  win  the  downcast  and 
distrustful  from  depression.  The  New  Year  then 
will  be  a  happy  one  to  those  who  have  capacity  for 
happiness  and  content.  This  is  the  text  of  our  New 
Year  sermon:  let  each  reader  preach  from  it  as  he 
likes. 

Since  our  last  issue  there  have  been 
few  business  days  and  little  heart  to  do  much 
trading  even  then.  Wheat  and  other  grains 
have  held  their  spot  values  very  well 
and  futures  have  dropped  from  lack  of  interest.  The 
visible  supply  of  wheat  at  Eastern  centers  has  in- 
creased relatively  since  our  last  report,  though  still 
9,000,000  bushels  less  than  last  year  at  this  date,  and 
there  is  less  en  route  to  European  markets  than  last 
year.  Still  distant  markets  are  irregular.  Beans 
are  helped  by  a  fair  shipping  demand.  Hay  is  weak, 
as  dealers  are  afraid  too  much  may  come  in.  Bran 
is  easy,  but  not  lower.  Hogs  are  firm,  as  packers 
are  busy.  Butter  is  selling  well  at  the  lower  range, 
although  receipts  are  increased.  Cheese  is  weak. 
Eggs  are  coming  in  freely  and  not  looking  well  for 
values.  Poultry  holds  prices,  the  Eastern  receipts 
being  freely  taken  and  local  supplies  small.  Pota- 
toes and  onions  are  dull  and  low. '  Oranges  have  sold 
i    ttle  better  as  receipts  are  less.    Lemons  are  dull. 


Dried  fruits  and  honey  are  quiet  and  firm;  and  little 
is  doing  in  hops  and  wool. 

One  of  the  most  promising  items  for  lemon  growers 
is  the  announcement  from  St.  Louis  that  a  local  bac- 
teriologist reports  germicidal  quality  in  lemon  juice 
for  the  bacillus  of  typhoid.  Even  the  report  that 
drinking  water  may  be  rendered  safe  from  convey- 
ance of  typhoid  germs  by  the  use  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice  per  glass  of  water,  will  have  a  wonder- 
fully stimulating  effect  upon  the  lemon  market.  If  the 
report  should  prove  true  there  will  be  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  lemons.  Citric  acid, 
the  report  says,  causes  the  typhoid  germs  to  shrivel 
up  and  look  like  30  cents  under  the  microscope  and 
the  water  containing  these  shrunken  germs  is  as  safe 
as  though  it  had  been  boiled.  They  are  going  to  find 
out  how  little  lemon  juice  will  do  it  and  whether  manu- 
factured citric  acid  will  do  as  well.  Others  will, 
we  presume,  experiment  upon  their  own  hook  as  to 
whether  whiskey  will  not  quicken  the  germicidal  ac- 
tion of  the  lemon  juice.  Kentucky  and  California 
ought  to  have  a  joint  commission  to  work  up  the 
matter,  for  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  prove  the 
negative,  and  meantime  the  products  of  both  States 
will  be  notably  advanced.  California  promises  to 
profit  by  both  ends  of  the  St.  Louis  investigation, 
for,  if  the  lemon  juice  is  necessary,  we  will  sell  them 
choice  fruit ;  if  citric  acid  does  just  as  well,  we  will 
be  able  to  work  off  both  choice  lemons  and  culls. 
Things  seem  to  be  coming  our  way  this  year. 

Conductor  W.  V.  Stafford  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
whom  many  of  our  readers  in  the  San  Joaquin  know 
as  a  thoroughly  attentive  railway  official,  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  the  agricultural  progress  of  the  im- 
portant district  of  the  State  through  which  his 
duties  take  him  flying.  He  believes  in  progressive 
farming  and  in  educating  young  men  to  it  as  an  en- 
lightened calling.  He  enjoys  demonstrations  of  the 
truth  of  his  views.  He  was  in  Chicago  recently  just 
when  the  great  live  stock  show  was  being  held  and 
found  that  some  of  the  beaten  exhibitors  were  com- 
plaining because  the  students  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges had  the  advantages  of  public  money  to  buy  high 
class  animals  for  feeding  purposes.  Mr.  Stafford 
found  out  that  the  point  was  not  well  taken  and  that 
is  what  made  him  happy.  The  boys  took  animals 
which  did  not  cost  more  tha*n  ordinary  beef 
cattle,  but  they  knew  how  to  select  from  such 
stock  the  ones  which  would  feed  to  best  effect 
and  they,  therefore,  used  their  feed  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage.  That  is  one  thing  they  are  taught 
to  do  in  the  college,  and  their  achievements  are 
merely  a  demonstration  that  they  learn  well  their 
good  lessons.  The  report  says  that  the  Iowa  college 
boys  swept  everything  before  them  in  the  cattle  divi- 
sion of  the  stock  show,  and  one  of  their  steers — 
Shamrock — was  the  official  champion  of  the  show. 
Shamrock  is  not  even  pure  bred.  Any  one  of  the 
animals  fed  at  the  Iowa  college  could  have  been  pur- 
chased at  one  time  for  the  regular  marked  price  of 
beef  cattle.  The  work  the  colleges  are  doing  was 
proved  valuable  at  the  exposition  and  the  process  is 
no  secret.  Every  experiment  is  recorded  and  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  every  stock  raiser.  It  is 
simply  a  new  demonstration  that  the  agricultural 
colleges  possess  expert  knowledge  of  how  to  do 
things  in  the  best  way,  and  any  one  can  have  this 
knowledge  by  applying  for  it.  When  the  old  moss- 
backs  begin  to  complain  of  being  beaten  by  the  col- 
lege boys  it  is  a  good  sign  i  they  used  to  say  that 
these  boys  couldn't  do  anything.  They  have  found 
out  that  they  can. 

The  State  has  been  judged  in  debt  for  coyote 
scalps,  under  the  law  which  the  last  Legislature  re- 
pealed, to  the  amount  of  $126,505,  and  this  will  be 
paid.  Nearly  all  the  allowed  claims  were  scaled 
down  and  others  were  rejected.  The  experience  of 
the  past  ought  to  teach  people  that  a  fraudulent  scalp 
business  would  not  pay,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  a 
legitimate  scalp  business  is  undesirable.  There  has 
been  sad  complaint  of  the  increase  of  coyotes  since 
the  law  was  repealed,  and  the  State  should  begin 
over  now  and  secure  the  reduction  of  the  varmints 
by  some  legislation  which  could  be  honestly  admin- 
istered. Counties  and  individuals  are  now  paying 
bounties  which  the  State  should  pay,  and  do  it  hon- 
estly and  economically. 


OUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Asparagus  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  a  new  comer  here  from  the 
East  and  find  all  conditions  so  different  that  it  seems 
best  to  do  very  little  unadvisedly,  but  being  a  reader 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  I  would  like  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  growing  of  asparagus:  1.  Is  it  con- 
sidered a  profitable  industry  for  cannery  purposes  ? 
2.  What  is  its  harvest  season  ?  3.  How  soon,  under 
average  conditions,  might  one  expect  to  realize  a 
profit  from  the  business  ?  4.  Would  the  plants  need 
to  be  irrigated  through  the  dry  season  or  would  good 
tillage  be  sufficient? — New  Subscriber,  ,Corning. 

The  extent  of  the  asparagus  interest  of  California 
is  sketched  in  a  letter  published  on  another  page  of 
this  issue.  Asparagus  is  profitable  for  canning  pro- 
viding one  has  land  suitable  to  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  All  the  land  used  for  asparagus  growing  in 
California  is  exceedingly  light  and  loose  in  character. 
The  bay  district  land  is  sandy  loam;  the  reclaimed 
land  in  the  interior  is  formed  of  river  sediment  and 
decomposed  vegetation.  We  are  not  growing  the 
plant  on  heavy  land  of  any  character;  in  fact,  land 
which  hardens  and  bakes  on  drying  is  not  suitable. 
The  plant  thrives  best  where  it  can  extend  its  roots 
freely  and  send  its  shoots  upward  without  encounter- 
ing much  opposition  from  the  soil.  Although  heavy 
soils  can  be  rendered  suitable  for  asparagus  growing 
by  the  addition  of  sand  and  manure,  we  have  such  a 
large  area  of  natural  suitable  soil  that  no  one  thinks 
of  improving  land  for  asparagus  on  a  commercial 
scale.  Another  advantage  which  we  have  is  that  our 
winters  are  so  mild  that  the  shoots  begin  to  appear 
in  February  and  can  be  cut  continuously  from  Febru- 
ary until  May,  after  which  little  cutting  is  done  and 
the  plant  is  allowed  to  make  the  top  growth  neces- 
sary for  the  refreshment  of  its  roots.  Our  aspara- 
gus canneries  are  large  establishments  situated  for 
the  most  part  on  land  which  grows  the  asparagus,  so 
that  our  canned  asparagus,  taken  directly  from  the 
field,  is  really  better  than  fresh  asparagus  which  has 
been  hauled  or  carried  about  for  a  day  or  two  in  the 
retail  trade. 

As  for  culture,  the  plantation  is  "nade  of  roots  one 
year  from  the  seed.  The  first  year  in  the  field  no 
cutting  is  done;  the  second  a  little  can  be  cut;  the 
third  year  if  good  growth  has  been  secured  previously 
a  good  crop  can  be  had.  Irrigation  is  necessary  in 
some  regions  and  not  in  others.  It  depends  upon  the 
soil  and  rainfall.  Our  book  on  "  California  Vege- 
tables in  Garden  and  Field  "  gives  quite  in  detail  the 
methods  employed  in  asparagus  growing  in  this  State. 

Is  Phylloxera  a  Scare? 

To  the  Editor: — I  intend  to  put  out  a  vineyard 
this  spring,  but  have  been  scared  by  the  phylloxera 
to  some  extent.  Now,  is  it  only  a  scare  ?  When  was 
it  first  noticed  in  Fresno  county  ?  Is  it  sure  that  the 
insect  is  the  only  cause  for  the  vines  dying.  Would  it 
be  of  any  use  to  put  out  common  stock  ?  If  not,  what 
would  be  the  best  resisting  stock  for  dry,  sandy 
loam  ? — Reader,  Kingsburg. 

You  will  find  some  interesting  allusions  to  resist- 
ant stocks  for  Fresno  soils  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Frank 
T.  Swett  which  we  print  upon  another  page  of  this 
issue.  As  for  the  phylloxera  being  a  scare,  it  may 
be  said  that,  as  with  most  other  frightful  things, 
some  people  are  scared  too  soon  and  others  are  so 
resistant  of  impressions  that  they  are  scared  too 
late.  The  formal  announcement  of  phylloxera  in  the 
region  was  made  less  than  two  years  ago,  though  the 
insect  has  been  there  considerably  longer.  The  loss 
of  vines  was  attributed  to  other  causes  until  the 
demonstration  was  made.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
vines  do  die  from  other  causes;  but  when  the  pest  is 
found  by  proper  microscopic  examination,  the  cause 
is  as  plain  as  pigs  in  a  corn  field.  If  the  pest  is  not 
found  by  an  expert,  then  the  loss  of  vines  must  pro- 
ceed from  some  other  cause.  So  far  as  is  now  known, 
the  insect  is  located  in  one  district  of  the  land  sur- 
rounding Fresno.  Each  one  must  conclude  for  him- 
self how  long  it  will  be  before  the  insect  covers  the 
region.  Those  who  think  it  may  be  rapid  and  soon 
destroy  an  investment  which  they  desire  to  be  per- 
manent, are  wisely  resorting  to  resistant  roots. 
Those  who  believe  they  can  get  enough  good  crops 
from  a  cheaper  investment  in  vinifera  cuttings,  to 
warrant  it  and  care  less  about  permanency  after 
they  get  these  crops,  are  not  using  resistants.  Both 
are  reasonable  propositions  and  both  will  hit  what 
they  are  aiming  at.    The  progress  of  the  phylloxera 
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in  California  is  rather  slow,  but  steady.  The  resist- 
ant stock  enables  one  immediately  to  replant,  even  in 
the  midst  of  infection.  At  a  distance  from  such  infec- 
tion, temporizing  with  non-resistants  may  be  good 
business  policy,  according  to  the  plans  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  planter. 

Ladybugs  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:— How  can  I  get  a  suppiy  of  lady- 
bug  eggs  to  grow  beetles  to  eat  the  aphis  or  lice  on 
my  hops  ?  I  do  not  get  much  satisfaction  from  my 
application  to  your  State  authorities. — Reader, 
Paris,  France. 

If  we  knew  where  the  hop  property  is  located  upon 
which  you  wish  to  make  experiments  with  ladybugs 
we  could  reply  more  intelligently.  The  ladybugs 
which  are  most  useful  in  California  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  aphis  are  not  those  which  we  have  intro- 
duced at  considerable  expense  to  work  upon  scale 
insects.  The  best  aphis  eaters  are  our  own  California 
species,  which  multiply  in  great  numbers  and  do  ex- 
cellent service  in  our  own  territory.  Whether  these 
species  would  be  hardy  in  other  climates  we  are  not 
sure.  Our  climate  particularly  favors  the  multipli- 
cation of  ladybugs  and  their  work  through  many 
months.  They  go  through  the  winter  in  the  perfect 
state,  seeking  such  warmth  as  is  needed  by  availing 
themselves  of  various  places  of  shelter.  We  have  no 
hard  freezing,  consequently  their  hibernation  is  a 
simple  proposition.  They  come  out  from  winter 
quarters  as  the  weather  warms  up  in  the  spring 
time  and  soon  after  deposit  their  eggs,  from  which 
the  first  brood  of  the  summer  emerges.  The  insects 
then  become  exceedingly  numerous  in  May  or  June, 
according  to  the  local  temperature — interior  locali- 
ties favoring  early  multiplication.  They  become  so 
abundant  in  grain  fields  and  other  places  where 
plants  are  affected  with  aphis  that  later  in  the  sea- 
son they  can  be  gathered  in  large  quantities.  In 
fact,  last  summer,  when  the  orchardists  of  Watson- 
ville  needed  large  quantities  of  ladybugs  to  destroy 
the  woolly  aphis  on  their  apple  trees,  they  were 
gathered  from  grain  fields  some  miles  away  and  de- 
livered to  the  apple  growers  at  the  current  price  of 
50  cents  a  quart — a  quart  of  ladybugs  being  about 
1000  individuals.  Now,  if  you  wish  to  get  California 
ladybugs  for  exportation  to  some  other  place,  the 
eggs  might  be  gathered  in  May  or  June;  but  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  better  proposition  to  gather  the  insects 
themselves,  because  they  can  be  had  so  much  more 
easily.  The  reason  why  you  did  not  get  very  satis- 
factory answer  from  the  department  of  which  you 
speak  is  probably  because  they  are  working,  not  with 
the  native  species,  which  are  abundant,  but  with  the 
introduced  species  secured,  as  we  have  said,  for  scale 
insects  are  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
export,  nor  are  they  suited  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose you  have  in  view. 

Walnut  Grafting  and  Planting. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  the  English  walnut  grow  on 
the  California  wild  walnut  root  ?  If  so,  is  not  that 
a  better  root  than  the  English  walnut  seedling,  and 
would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  plant  out  the  seeds  and 
get  the  advantage  of  the  tap-root  ? — Subscriber, 
Ventura  county. 

The  different  varieties  of  the  English  walnut  have 
been  successfully  budded  and  grafted  into  the  wild 
black  walnut  of  California  for  many  years  and  the 
unions  have  proved  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that 
black  walnuts  can  be  planted  in  place  and  then 
grafted  or  budded  when  a  seedling  is  large  enough 
for  it.  The  budding  and  grafting,  however,  have  to 
be  more  carefully  done  than  with  ordinary  fruit  trees, 
because  the  wood  is  softer  and  has  pith  in  the  center. 
The  bark  is  also  more  subject  to  drying  back.  For 
these  reasons  buds  or  grafts  are  more  apt  to  fail 
with  the  walnut.  The  best  results  are  had  by  top 
grafting  in  splits  made  to  one  side  of  the  central 
pith  and  not  through  it,  or  by  using  twig-buds. 
Careful  waxing  is  needed  in  grafting  and  a  waxed 
band  instead  of  the  string  in  tying-in  the  bud.  Re- 
cent experience  has  proved  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
plant  the  nuts  in  orchard  form  and  to  go  to  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  caring  for  them  as  seedlings — 
for  it  is  troublesome  and  expensive  even  if  crops  are 
grown  between  the  rows.  Just  as  good  trees  can 
be  grown  in  nursery  rows  and  budded  there,  as  other 
fruit  trees  are,  and  set  out  in  orchard  after  the  bud 
or  graft  has  made  a  year  or  two's  growth.  The  old 
notion  that  there  was  very  great  value  in  saving  the 
tap-root  of  the  tree  is  seen  to  be  of  less  importance 


than  formerly  supposed.  Although  a  transplanted 
walnut  tree  with  the  roots  partly  cut  back  at  trans- 
planting may  not  make  the  same  sort  of  a  deep  tap- 
root that  a  seedling  does,  there  will  go  down  several 
roots  instead  of  one,  and  these  will  go  as  deep  as  the 
free  and  fertile  soil  extends.  The  grower  has  then 
several  tap-roots  instead  of  one.  It  is  very  trouble- 
some and  expensive  to  cultivate  all  the  land  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  seedlings  or  grafts  set  out  at  wide  dis- 
tances. Many  will  be  broken  off  or  otherwise  injured, 
and  coming  into  fruiting  will  be  later  than  when  the 
tree  has  a  chance  to  make  two  or  three  years' 
growth  in  the  nursery.  You  can  buy  now  of  the 
nurserymen  English  walnut  trees  of  different  varie- 
ties worked  on  the  black  walnut  root,  and  such  trees 
are  now  largely  used  in  walnut  planting  in  some 
parts  of  the  State. 

To  a  Prospective  Galifornian. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  am  planning  to  come  to  Califor- 
nia and  expect  to  grow  fruit.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
fruit  to  plant  to  make  the  most  money  and  where  to 
plant.  I  expect  to  look  around  before  settling,  but 
I  thought  you  could  help  me  locate  in  such  a  large 
State. — Reader,  Roselle,  111. 

It  is  not  possible  in  correspondence  to  discuss  all 
the  propositions  which  you  advance.  You  must  wait 
to  receive  enlightenment  upon  some  of  them  when 
you  come  here.  There  are  good  and  bad  soils  and 
situations  in  every  locality  and  you  can  get  informa- 
tion very  fast  by  observation  and  by  discussing  these 
points  with  residents  of  the  locality.  A  fuller  ac- 
count of  what  is  good  and  what  is  ill  suited  for  fruit 
growing  is  given  in  our  book  on  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them."  Soils,  situations,  climates, 
etc.,  are  all  there  discussed  in  detail.  As  for  the 
choice  of  fruits  there  are  two  main  points  to  con- 
sider :  First,  the  fruit  which  appeals  most  strongly 
to  the  interest  of  the  grower  and  for  the  success  of 
which  he  is  willing  to  make  the  fullest  possible  effort. 
Different  fruits  appeal  to  the  interest  of  different 
people,  just  as  different  breeds  of  livestock  appeal  to 
different  people,  and  fortunately  each  one  thinks  he 
has  the  best — or  perhaps  the  worst,  according  to  the 
degree  of  his  success.  Another  point  is  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  fruit  to  the  soil  and  situation.  When  you 
get  thoroughly  well-grown  fruit  in  a  locality  best 
adapted  for  its  growth  there  is  little  difference  as  to 
the  relative  returns.  Money  is  made  by  the  good 
growth  of  all  our  fruits  and  it  is  lost  by  the  bad 
growth  of  all  of  them.  It  is  impossible  for  any  per- 
son to  guarantee  to  another  that  he  will  succeed  best 
in  a  certain  line.  Personal  adaptation  and  quality  of 
work  intrude  and  make  prescription  impossible.  If 
you  come  to  California  examine  the  different  locali- 
ties, keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  and  your  mouth 
shut,  except  in  asking  questions,  and  you  will  find  out 
many  things  that  will  be  of  direct  practical  advan- 
tage. ^ 

Lime,  Salt  and  Sulphur  Wash. 

To  the  Editor: — Does  it  lessen  the  effect  of  the 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt  wash  to  let  it  cool  and  heat  it 
again  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  keep  the  sediment  stirred 
up  so  it  will  look  as  if  the  tree  was  whitewashed,  or 
is  the  liquid  clear  of  all  sediment,  all  that  is  needed 
to  kill  the  scale  ? — Reader,  Pepperwood. 

The  efficacy  of  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash  lies 
largely  in  the  long  boiling  which  accomplishes  the 
combination  of  the  sulphur  and  lime.  If  this  is  se- 
cured it  will  endure  and  can  be  re-heated  as  used. 
The  residue  of  lime  which  causes  the  sediment  is  of 
less  value,  unless  you  are  aiming  to  secure  protection 
from  sunburn,  which  the  white  color  affords.  It  is 
the  darker-colored  liquid  which  does  the  main  work 
of  the  wash.  ^ 

Prune  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  graft  some  of  my  old 
petite  prune  trees  to  sugar  variety.  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  the  latter  trees,  one  year  old,  with  good 
growth  of  wood.  Would  you  advise  the  use  of  this 
wood,  or  would  the  fact  of  its  being  non-bearing  wood, 
in  your  judgment,  make  its  use  inadvisable?  I  im- 
agine that  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  prune  wood 
used  for  grafting  during  the  last  few  years  has  been 
taken  from  young  non-bearing  trees. — D.  J.  Brown, 
Napa. 

We  should  use  the  one-year-old  wood  as  having 
better  buds  usually,  but  any  good  dormant  buds  can 
be  used.  Yon  want  good  branches  first  after  graft- 
ing—the bearing  will  come  soon  enough  with  the 
sugar  prune  or  any  of  the  "hurry  up"  varieties 
which  Mr.  Burbank  has  developed. 


Cutting  Back  Peach  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — When  is  the  best  time  to  cut 
back  large  branches  on  peach  trees  to  induce  sprout- 
ing ? — Reader,  Pepperwood. 

The  best  time  to  make  large  amputations  on  any 
deciduous  tree  is  toward  the  end  of  the  dormant  sea- 
son and  not  at  the  beginning  of  it  as  many  have  be- 
lieved. Cut  just  as  the  buds  show  signs  of  swelling 
and  paint  the  cuts  with  lead  and  oil  paint  too  thick  to 
run  down  the  bark.  Beginning  then  you  can  work 
along,  having  no  fear  of  cutting  after  growth  has 
commenced,  for  then  the  healing  of  the  cuts  proceeds 
most  rapidly.  Dieback,  dormancy  and  bad  checks  in 
cut  surfaces  are  likely  to  occur  when  the  cutting 
back  is  done  too  early. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
December  29,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  was  cloudy  and  somewhat  warmer  most 
of  the  week,  with  heavy  rain  on  the  25th  and  26th,  and 
cooler  at  the  close,  with  heavy  frosts.  The  rain  was 
beneficial  to  grass  and  early  grain.  No  damage  was  done 
by  the  frosts.  Grain  is  looking  well  and  making  satisfac- 
tory growth.  A  large  acreage  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats 
has  been  sown,  and  seeding  is  still  in  progress  in  some 
places.  Pasturage  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good  con- 
dition. There  is  an  abundance  of  green  vegetables  in 
markets.  Orange  picking  is  completed.  Deciduous 
fruit  trees  are  in  good  condition.  Tree  and  vine  prun- 
ing is  progressing.  Many  orchardists  are  taking  out  old 
and  unprofitable  varieties  of  trees  and  planting  or  graft- 
ing new  stock. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Partly  cloudy  and  somewhat  warmer  weather  pre- 
vailed during  the  first  part  of  the  we  k,  becoming  cooler 
at  the  close.  Light  rain  fell  in  some  sections.  Frosts 
were  frequent,  but  caused  no  damage.  Grain  is  in  good 
condition  and  making  satisfactory  growth,  but  rain  is 
needed  in  the  southern  districts.  A  large  acreage  has 
been  sown  and  this  will  be  materially  increased  if  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  In  some  of  the  northern  coast  dis- 
tricts the  soil  on  low  lands  is  still  too  wet  for  cultivation. 
Green  feed  is  abundant.  Sugar  beet  harvest  is  nearly 
completed  in  San  Benito  county.  Citrus  fruits  are  in 
good  condition.    Tree  and  vine  pruning  is  in  progress. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  was  generally  clear  and  cold  during  the 
fore  part  of  the  week  and  cloudy  during  the  latter,  with 
light  general  rain  on  Friday.  Heavy  frosts  occurred 
frequently,  but  no  damage  was  caused,  all  perishable 
crops  having  been  harvested.  Plowing  and  seeding  are 
progressing  rapidly  and  early  sown  grain  is  Idoing  well. 
Fruit  growers  are  busy  cleaning  and  pruning  orchards. 
The  rain  on  Friday  was  very  beneficial  and  the  ground 
is  in  good  condition  for  work.  Grass  is  making  slow 
growth  owing  to  cool  weather.  Stock  are  strong  and 
generally  healthy;  a  few  cases  of  blackleg  are  reported 
in  some  localities  and  young  stock  are  being  freely  vac- 
cinated. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Generally  clear  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  heavy  fogs  along  the  coast.  Light  frosts  in 
some  sections  caused  no  damage.  Growing  crops  were 
greatly  benefited  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  preceding 
week  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  Early  sown  grain 
is  looking  unusually  strong  and  thrifty.  Plowing  and 
seeding  are  progressing  rapidly,  and  there  will  be  a 
large  acreage  of  wheat  and  barley.  Pasturage  is  abun- 
dant and  stock  are  doing  well.  Orange  picking  and 
shipping  are  in  progress.  Guavas  are  of  superior  qual- 
ity and  flavor.  The  last  crop  of  raisins  in  San  Diego 
county  is  being  cured  by  artificial  heat. 

Eureka  Summary.— Warm,  rainy  weather  nearly  all 
of  the  week.  Killing  frost  Sunday  morning,  but  no 
serious  damage  reported.  In  some  plaoes  crops  have 
been  put  in  on  high  lands,  but  bottom  lands  are  too  wet. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Warmer  week,  but  still 
cool  with  severe  frosts,  though  no  damage  reported. 
Grain  and  green  feed  are  growing  well,  but  warmer 
weather  would  hasten  growth. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  H. 
Tuesday,  December  30,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

1.06 

21.40 

15.14 

17  44 

66 

31 

Red  Bluff  

1.10 

13.40 

9.68 

10.42 

56 

80 

1.30 

6.59 

6  04 

7  33 

58 

Zi 

.85 

6.01 

5.80 

10.06 

58 

40 

.08 

3.19 

2.17 

6.58 

72 

30 

.Oi 

.83 

1  35 

1.88 

70 

24 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.02 

5.0U 

4  56 

6  24 

74 

36 

.00 

4.90 

2  46 

7  19 

80 

44 

.00 

6  07 

.77 

3.04 

74 

48 

.00 

1  47 

.22 

1.71 

74 

42 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


Cultural  Treatment  of  Arid  and  Alkali  Soils. 

By  1'kof.  E.  W.  Hjlqakd  of  the  University  of  California,  at  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  difficulty  of  the  average  man  in  breaking  loose 
from  old  traditions  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  some  of 
the  cultural  practices  which,  despite  sad  local  ex- 
perience, are  still  perpetuated  in  California,  for  the 
reason  that  our  forefathers  in  Europe  and  in  the 
eastern  United  States  have  found  them  good,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  circumstances  alter  cases,  and 
that  the  prescriptions  which  have  held  good  for 
centuries  in  the  old  country  may  be  wholly  out  of 
place  here  in  the  arid  regions,  or  may  need  to  be 
materially  modified  in  their  application. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  most  ancient  civilizations 
of  the  world  have  existed  in  arid  countries,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  modern  development  of  science  and  art 
has  taken  place  almost  wholly  in  the  humid  countries 
of  Europe  and  America.  Now,  while  the  principles 
of  both  science  and  art  must  be  the  same  every- 
where, the  application  of  the  sciences  bearing  on 
agriculture  to  its  practice  must  of  necessity  vary 
with  differences  of  climate  and  soil,  very  much  as 
does  the  natural  vegetation.  We  shall  vainly  try  to 
make  the  skunk  cabbage  and  May  apple  of  the  East 
grow  in  California,  no  matter  how  much  water  we 
may  supply  them  ;  and,  vice  versa,  the  cactus  and 
gray  sage  of  the  arid  regions  will  fail  to  thrive  in  the 
regions  of  40  and  60  inches  of  rainfall,  unless  arti- 
flcflly  supplied  with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  their 
native  home,  not  merely  as  to  moisture,  but  also  in 
respect  to  soil  and  air. 

Our  Eastern  friends  commiserate  us  on  account  of 
our  being  obliged  to  irrigate  ;  and  when  they  come 
here  to  live  and  farm  their  only  idea  is  that,  as  irri- 
gation replaces  rain,  so  soon  as  that  is  attended  to, 
the  rest  may  be  done  just  as  it  is  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  That  this  frequently  proves  a  very  costly 
delusion,  need  not  be  explained  to  Californians.  But 
it  seems  necessary  to  call  attention  more  pointedly 
to  some  of  the  points  too  frequently  ignored  or  neg- 
lected, wherein  our  practice  should  and  must  ma- 
terially differ  from  the  Eastern,  which  unfortunately 
is  still  intuitively  regarded,  especially  in  the  East, 
as  the  "normal"  thing  to  be  done  everywhere,  simply 
because  the  forefathers  have  "proved"  it  to  be  the 
right  thing  in  their  homes.  And  I  must  admit  that 
not  only  the  farmers,  but  even  the  men  of  science, 
have  fallen  into  this  rut,  and  will  hardly  believe  that 
the  natural  conditions  with  us  are  so  different  from 
their  "normal"  ones  as  to  necessitate  serious  differ- 
ences in  practice.  The  indulgent  smiles  I  have  so 
often  seen  in  the  countenances  of  my  scientific  breth- 
ren in  the  East  and  in  Europe,  when  insisting  on 
these  points,  usually  express  the  idea  of  a  "  Califor- 
nia yarn,"  forgiven  because  of  the  influence  of  the 
climate  upon  the  imaginations  of  those  who  dwell 
therein. 

East  and  West. — The  most  important  differences 
in  our  farming  practice  as  compared  with  the  East 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  lands  of  the 
regions  of  summer  rains,  ours  have  in  most  cases 
practically  nothing  that  properly  corresponds  to  the 
"  subsoil"  of  the  Atlantic  States.  The  Eastern  sub- 
soil differs  from  its  surface  soil  in  that  almost  always 
it  is  more  dense  or  clayey  than  the  surface  soil;  is 
practically  destitute  of  humus  or  vegetable  mold; 
and  is  "  raw,"  that  is,  unfit  for  crop  growth  if  it  were 
on  the  surface.  Hence,  if  in  subsoil  plowing  it  were 
turned  up  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  would  ordi- 
narily mean  the  failure  of  at  least  one  succeeding 
crop. 

The  formation  of  this  clay  subsoil  is  due  primarily 
to  the  moist  summer  air  and  heavy  rainfall.  The 
former,  as  is  well  known,  favors  the  formation  of 
clay;  heavy  rains  then  form  turbid  clay  water,  which 
in  soaking  down  is  detained  in  the  subsoil  long  enough 
to  deposit  most  of  its  clay,  and  thus  continually  in- 
creases its  heaviness.  Hence  we  usually  find  in  the 
East  the  surface  soils  very  much  "lighter"  than 
their  subsoils. 

But  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  bulk  of  our  Cali- 
fornia soils.  In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  there  is 
no  sensible  differences  as  to  the  clayeyness  between 
the  surface  soils  and  that  immediately  underlying  the 
subsoil  mass,  often  to  depths  of  5  and  even  10  feet. 
Clay  forms  very  slowly  in  dry  climates,  and  there  are 
no  beating  rains  to  wash  it  into  the  subsoil.  Hence 
the  latter  remains  porous,  and  both  water  and  air 
penetrate  freely  and  easily  to  great  depths;  and 
hence,  again,  the  roots,  which  like  the  rest  of  the 
plant  require  the  presence  of  both,  also  penetrate 
and  exercise  their  vegetative  functions  at  these 
depths,  in  the  absorption  not  only  of  water,  but  also 
of  nourishment.  For  in  consequence  of  the  penetra- 
tion of  air,  the  substrata  are  not  "  raw  "  as  in  the 
East,  but  contain  available  plant  food  throughout 
their  mass;  and  normal  humus,  derived  from  the  de- 
cay of  the  roots,  is  present  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  compelled  to  draw 
their  nourishment  from  6  to  9  inches  of  surface  soil, 
our  trees  can  naturally  feed  upon  5  to  10  feet  of  soil 
Tiass  in  our  valley  lands.     Add  to  this  advantage 


those  of  a  natural  supply  of  most  kinds  of  plant  food 
several  times  greater  than  in  the  average  Eastern 
soil,  and  it  certainly  seems  strange  that  the  cry  of 
fertilizers  should  be  so  early  raised  in  the  face  of  such 
natural  advantages. 

How  We  May  Make  Our  Soils  Shallow. — But 
the  strangeness  disappears  when  we  examine  the 
methods  of  both  cultivation  and  irrigation  now  so 
commonly  in  vogue.  By  plowing  the  same  depth 
year  after  year,  and  irrigating  freely,  in  shallow  fur- 
rows, we  produce  artificially  the  very  same  condi- 
tions which  in  the  East  produce  the  close  subsoils, 
difficult  to  penetrate  by  air,  water  and  roots.  In 
the  East  the  impediment  thus  artificially  created  is 
called  a  plowsole;  in  California  a  new  name  has  been 
invented  for  one  form  of  it,  viz.,  "irrigation  hard- 
pan";  and  much  ingenious  speculation  as  to  the 
cause,  supposed  to  be  a  chemical  change  in  the  soil, 
has  been  indulged  in. 

In  none  of  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  real 
origin  of  this  trouble.  Under  the  influence  of  Eastern 
tradition,  our  farmers  have  been  afraid  to  plow  to 
more  than  the  Eastern  allowance  of  soil  depth,  uni- 
formly, year  after  year;  with  irrigation  furrows  to 
the  same  depth,  or  less,  and  a  tendency  to  irrigate 
as  frequently  as  possible,  in  imitation  of  Eastern 
rains.  One  need  only  glance  at  the  turbid  water 
often  seen  in  these  furrows,  and  at  the  shining  streak 
behind  the  plow  soon  afterward,  to  understand  that, 
in  lands  at  all  clayey,  a  solid  plowsole  will  form  here 
as  in  the  East;  the  more  so,  as  few  persons  ever 
undertake  to  ascertain  by  actual  examination  how 
deep  the  irrigation  water  has  penetrated  during  the 
time  allowed  by  the  zanjero.  No  wonder  that,  when 
a  large  part  of  the  water  runs  off  above  the  plow- 
sole,  despite  the  irrigation  the  deeper  roots  are  often 
found  to  be  in  dry  earth,  and  white-spotted  leaves 
and  "die-back  "  afflict  the  trees;  when  the  soil  above 
the  "  irrigation  hardpan  "  is  filled  with  white  roots 
that  should  be  active  in  the  depths  of  the  land,  but 
within  their  limited  range  must  needs  be  fed  with 
fertilizers  to  take  the  place  of  the  abundant  supply 
that  lies  in  the  substrata,  but  is  rendered  unavail- 
able by  the  plowsole. 

The  Remedy. — There  is,  of  course,  no  remedy  for 
this  evil  except  to  break  up  the  plowsole  (gradually, 
if  time  permits)  white  roots  and  all;  and  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  the  land  must,  as  should  always  be 
done,  be  plowed  to  different  ,  depths  every  alternate 
year.  In  doing  this  we  need  not  hesitate,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  in  this  State,  to  put  in  the  plow  to 
the  full  depth  at  which  the  team  can  pull  it.  And  in 
order  to  avoid  the  excessive  root-pruning  that  might 
thus  be  brought  about,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put 
the  irrigation  water  itself  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good;  to-wit,  in  deep  furrows,  from  which  it  will  soak 
down  rapidly  to  wet  the  substrata,  leaving  the  sur- 
face only  moderately  moist  by  soakage  below  (  "  cap- 
illary ascent " ),  and  causing  the  roots  to  descend 
into  and  utilize  the  entire  soil  mass,  as  do  our  native 
plants,  instead  of  a  paltry  layer  of  12  or  15  inches 
only. 

To  put  the  matter  plainly,  the  question  is  whether 
we  shall  aim  to  utilize  the  soil  mainly  in  a  horizontal 
direction  only,  or  chiefly  downward,  or  both.  The 
former  alternative  is  the  one  adopted  by  most  of  our 
irrigators  at  the  present  time,  by  the  practice  of 
shallow  cultivation  and  equally  shallow  furrow  irriga- 
tion; the  second  was  the  choice  of  those  who  in  early 
times  practiced  the  original  method  of  basin  irriga- 
tion, in  which  the  water  is  applied  in  circular  basins, 
or  rather  trenches  dug  around  the  trees — a  wholiy 
different  procedure  from  what  has  wrongly  been 
so-called  of  late,  viz.,  the  application  of  water  in 
basins  formed  by  throwing  up  a  square  levee  around 
the  trees  and  flooding  the  surface,  as  well  as  the 
base  of  the  trees.  This  is  a  kind  of  check  irrigation, 
misapplied,  where  it  will  do  the  most  harm  by  com- 
pacting the  surface  where  it  cannot  afterwards  be 
cultivated  except  by  hand,  and  chilling  the  trunks 
and  main  roots  so  as  sometimes  to  cause  a  dropping 
of  the  fruit. 

Deep  Irrigation. — Considering  the  frequent  scan- 
tiness of  the  water  supply,  especially  in  southern 
California,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  ad- 
visability of,  in  the  first  place,  utilizing  the  water  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  secondly,  preventing  the 
tree  roots  from  remaining  close  to  the  surface  in 
white  masses,  like  the  corn  roots  in  Eastern  corn 
fields;  when  if  water  should  not  be  available  promptly 
during  a  hot  spell  serious  injury  may  quickly  result. 
No  such  stress  would  arise  if,  in  imitation  of  our 
native  plants,  the  feeding  roots  were  at  such  a  depth 
below  the  surface  that  the  heat  and  drouth  could  not 
reach  them  within  any  brief  delay  in  irrigation;  in 
some  localities  they  would  not  suffer  materially  with- 
out irrigation  if  their  roots  had  been  taught  from  the 
outset  to  descend  into  the  moist  depths  of  thoroughly 
winter-irrigated  land. 

Whether  or  not  they  shall  do  this  depends  entirely 
upon  the  treatment  of  the  trees  while  yeung.  If,  in 
order  to  push  their  growth  and  bring  them  quickly 
into  bearing,  the  orchardist  starts  in  by  manuring 
and  irrigating  them  abundantly  and  frequently,  in 
accordance  with  Eastern  ideas,  his  trees  will  make 
Eastern,  shallow  roots;  having  no  inducement  to  seek 
the  depths  of  the  soil.  Such  a  root  system  being 
once  formed  the  practice  which  brought  them  about 


must  naturally  be  continued  with  a  wholly  unneces- 
sary extravagant  expenditure  for  both  fertilizers 
and  frequent  irrigation.  For  what  shall  it  profit  a 
tree  to  have  had  the  land  thoroughly  soaked  in  win- 
ter, whether  from  rain  or  from  irrigation,  if  it  has  no 
roots  sufficiently  deep  to  utilize  that  stored  moisture  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  advantage  of  a  year's 
earlier  bearing  of  an  orange  grove  is  very  dearly 
paid  for  by  such  lifelong  dependenc  e  on  fertilization 
and  punctual  irrigation  as  we  so  commonly  see  now. 

It  is  true  that  this  condition  is  not  irremediable, 
but  has  to  be  paid  for  by  subsequent  losses  of  crop 
resulting  from  the  pruning  off  of  the  superficial  roots, 
that  must  be  done  in  order  to  aid  the  formation  of  a 
deep-root  system.  I  say  probable  losses,  because  I 
have  known  cases  in  which  no  such  loss  followed  the 
courageous  adoption  of  a  rational  system  of  deep 
cultivation  and  irrigation  in  deep  furrows,  few  in 
number,  from  which  the  water  soaks  chiefly  down- 
ward, where  it  is  wanted  to  store  moisture  out  of 
reach  of  evaporation  and  to  cause  the  root  to  follow 
its  lead. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Fruit  Trees  That  Should  be  Rooted  Out. 

By  Jl-hn  Marklby,  at  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

Some  fourteen  years  ago  I  planted  an  orchard  in 
Sonoma  county,  adding  from  year  to  year  until  I  had 
110  acres  in  trees. 

Prior  to  that  time,  I  had  had  experience  with 
grafting,  budding  and  planting  trees,  both  in  the 
East  and  in  California.  After  investigating  the  soil 
condition,  and  existing  orchards  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  I  planted  principally  prunes,  peaches, 
pears  and  cherries,  they  being  the  principal  fruits 
grown  in  that  section  as  staples.  Also  planting 
English  walnuts,  almonds,  apricots,  olives,  Tragedy 
prunes,  etc.,  by  way  of  experiments. 

My  orchard  was  well  cultivated  and  cared  for. 
When  the  first  part  of  the  orchard  was  about  nine 
years  old,  I  went  systematically  all  over  the  orchard 
with  my  foreman,  inspecting  each  block  of  trees.  We 
discussed  the  following  questions:  Does  this  block  of 
trees  pay?  If  not,  can  we  do  anything  to  them  or  for 
them  to  make  them  pay?  If  not,  what  had  we  best 
do  with  the  trees  and  the  ground? 

The  result  was  finding  more  trees,  after  this  in- 
vestigation, than  either  of  us  had  anticipated,  that 
we  both  condemned  as  unprofitable.  The  next  prop- 
osition was  what  to  do  with  these  trees.  Some  were 
rooted  out,  some  were  cut  off  and  grafted  to  other 
varieties,  but  if  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I  would 
root  them  all  out,  put  the  land  in  extra  fine  condition, 
buy  first-class  young  trees  of  the  variety  I  wanted 
and  graft  them,  because  I  find  that  a  grafted  over 
tree,  as  a  rule,  never  makes  as  good  a  tree  as  a 
standard  tree  planted  in  place.  If  single  trees  were 
condemned  the  rule  was  to  work  them  over  to  the 
variety  planted  around  them,  because  it  is  very  hard 
to  make  a  young  tree  grow  in  an  orchard  of  old  ones. 

Another  reason  why  I  would  root  trees  out  instead 
of  grafting  them  over,  is  that  some  trees  will  take  a 
good  graft  and  make  a  good  union,  but  when  they 
come  into  bearing,  will  die. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  I  will  mention  three 
Tragedy  prune  orchards  grafted  over,  one  to  French 
prunes,  one  to  Robe  de  Sargent  prunes,  and  one  to 
Silver  prunes.  With  all  of  these  trees  the  unions 
were  good,  the  growth  strong,  and  the  trees  ap- 
peared to  have  plenty  of  life  and  vigor,  but  when 
they  came  to  bearing  they  died  very  fast,  and  now  I 
think  about  all  save  some  of  the  Silver  prune  grafts 
are  dead. 

All  of  my  life  I  have  been  a  close  observer  and 
great  lover  of  trees.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
orchards  and  forests,  so  much  so  that  I  have  ridden 
thirty  miles  in  California  to  see  a  tree  of  note,  and 
when  I  am  near  an  orchard  or  forest,  I  spend  much 
time  therein.  I  have  spent  hours  walking  in  the 
grounds  of  the  late  General  Bidwell  at  Chico,  looking 
at  the  many  beautiful  and  interesting  trees  from 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

For  eight  years  of  my  life  my  occupation  has  been 
such,  that  much  of  my  time  was  spent  in  traveling 
over  California,  having  visited  every  county  in  the 
State,  but  two— some  of  the  counties  many  times, 
having  visited  and  inspected  many  of  the  orchards  of 
the  State.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  each  owner  would 
carefully  go  over  his  orchard,  and  apply  the  same 
test  I  did  to  mine,  he  would  be  compelled  to  condemn 
many  blocks  of  trees,  and  a  very  great  many  single 
trees,  and  if  these  trees  were  rooted  out,  it  would 
remove  from  the  market  a  very  large  part  of  the  in- 
ferior, often  worthless  fruit,  much  to  the  advantage 
of  grower,  packer  and  consumer.  

Sulphur  and  Lime  Wash  to  Repel  Rabbits. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  December  13th  I 
noticed  a  heading  "Whitewash  and  Rabbits,"  in 
which  the  writer  wished  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
whitewash  that  will  repel  the  rabbit. 

Some  eighteen  years  ago  I  set  out  a  small  orchard 
at  Red  Bluff,  Tehama  county,  in  which  the  rabbits 
bothered  me  by  eating  the  bark  from  the  trunks.  To 
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prevent  this  I  used  sulphur  and  lime  compound,  which 
I  made  by  taking  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  lime — I 
think,  ten  pounds  of  each — put  the  mixture  in  a  60- 
gallon  kettle  with  about  twenty  gallons  of  water  and 
boiled  until  the  sulphur  was  thoroughly  combined 
with  the  lime.  After  it  became  cold,  I  mixed  water 
until  of  proper  thickness  to  apply  with  a  brush  and 
whitewashed  my  young  trees.  After  this  I  had  no 
further  trouble  until  there  had  grown  about  18  inches 
of  new  wood  on  the  trees,  when  bunnie  began  to  reach 
up  and  pruned  them  by  biting  off  the  young  branches 
about  6  inches  from  the  tree. 

Another  result  from  the  wash  was  that  the  trees  I 
treated  were  almost  entirely  free  from  borers,  while 
those  not  so  treated  were  nearly  ruined. 

This  compound  of  sulphur  and  lime  will  become  hard; 
you  can  keep  it  for  years  and  use  it  at  any  time  by 
simply  dissolving  it  in  hot  water.       E.  A.  Mount. 

508  N.  Main  St.,  Napa. 
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Growing  Single  Dahlias. 

Mr.  R.  Lichtenberg,  a  leading  amateur  grower, 
gives  an  account  of  his  experience  in  the  Pacific 
Florist  as  follows:  About  ten  years  ago,  in  the 
month  of  March,  I  planted  four  single  dahlia  bulbs 
which  delivered  the  first  flowers  during  May,  in  strict 
colors  of  plain  white,  yellow,  red  and  brown.  In 
June  I  commenced  by  using  a  pencil  to  carry  the 
pollen  from  one  flower  to  another,  thus  mixing  the 
white  with  the  yellow,  the  yellow  with  the  red,  the 
red  with  the  white,  the  white  with  the  brown  and  so 
forth.  I  marked  the  seeded  flowers  then  by  binding 
a  small  ribbon  around  the  stalks  and  gathered  the 
seed  pods,  which  were  ripening  very  fast  in  July  and 
August.  In  the  following  January  and  February,  I 
planted  the  seed  in  boxes  filled  with  good  garden 
mould  mixed  with  sand,  covering  the  seed  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  and  keeping  it  slightly  moist.  Two 
months  later  I  had  young  plants  by  the  thousand 
and  during  April  and  May  I  filled  every  space  in  my 
little  garden  with  them.  Most  of  these  plants  had 
already  formed  small  bulbs,  and  during  August  I  was 
rewarded  with  the  first  new  flowers,  and  at  the  end 
of  October  I  had  about  twenty-five  varieties  from 
the  four  original  dahlias  of  four  plain  colors. 

Continuing  the  same  process  the  following  year,  I 
still  got  more  new  varieties  and  some  in  colors  which 
were  not  represented  in  my  stock. 

During  the  summer,  at  a  time  when  the  flowers 
were  in  full  bloom,  I  found  that  hundreds  of  bumble 
bees  were  busily  engaged  to  extract  honey  from 
these  composite  flowers,  and  on  account  of  this  work, 
they  appeared  frequently  so  thickly  covered  with 
yellow  pollen  that  they  could  hardly  move,  and  sev- 
eral times  I  have  set  such  bees  from  one  flower  to 
another  to  get  the  pollen  mixed  by  them.  The  fact 
that  the  seed  of  these  dahlias  has  produced  entirely 
new  colors  soon  convinced  me  that  the  bees  are  the 
real  originators  of  the  most  striking  flowers  which  I 
have  raised;  and  these  wonderful  little  creatures  are 
deserving  of  all  the  credit  and  praise  for  it.  I  have 
now  about  120  single  dahlias  of  different  styles  and 
colors,  and  considering  the  very  little  care  and  atten- 
tion they  require  to  obtain  remarkable  and  gratify- 
ing results,  I  cannot  strongly  enough  recommend  to 
beautify  gardens  and  spaces  in  front  of  the  houses  by 
planting  dahlias. 

The  San  Francisco  climate,  and  not  at  least  the 
fog,  suits  them  well.  To  protect  the  plants  against 
strong  winds,  they  ought  to  be  carefully  staked  as 
soon  as  they  are  about  12  inches  high.  Planted  dur- 
ing March,  April  and  May,  in  good,  loose  and  loamy 
soil — not  too  rich,  not  too  poor,  not  too  moist,  not 
too  dry — they  will  bloom  continuously  from  the  middle 
of  May  until  November.  According  to  sizes  the  bulb 
roots  should  be  planted  deep  enough  to  be  covered 
by  2  inches  and  when  the  shoots  appear,  all  but  the 
strongest  one  should  be  broken  off.  To  raise  plants 
of  different  height,  I  pinch  out  the  top  of  some 
plants,  as  soon  as  they  are  about  6  inches  high,  after 
which  they  branch  out  nicely.  As  the  plants  will 
soon  be  covered  profusely  with  buds,  the  pinching  out 
of  many  of  them  will  greatly  improve  the  size  and 
beauty  of  those  left.  I  plant  the  bulbs  (root)  from 
18  to  24  inches,  the  seeding  from  9  to  12  inches  apart 
and  I  let  the  latter  grow  the  first  year  as  they  like. 
The  plants  should  be  watered  freely,  warm  days  es- 
pecially. 

After  the  stocks  are  drying  up — generally  during 
the  month  of  November — they  should  be  cut  down 
to  about  3  or  4  inches  above  the  ground,  and,  taking 
up  the  bulbs,  they  ought  to  be  turned  over  for  a  few 
hours  to  let  the  water  run  out  of  the  hollow  stems 
and  afterwards  be  stored  in  a  dark,  dry  place  until 
the  next  season. 

As  a  curiosity  I  will  not  omit  to  mention  that  from 
one  plant,  which  I  left  unbroken  and  unpinched,  over 
1400  single  dahlias  have  been  cut  during  the  time 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  October;  of 
course,  the  flowers  became  smaller  and  smaller  as 
the  reason  advanced,  but  nevertheless  it  shows  the 
immense  productiveness. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  to  cut  the  dahlias  to 


be  used  for  decoration  early  in  the  morning,  before 
the  sun  touches  the  flowers,  putting  them  immedi- 
ately in  fresh  water  and  keeping  them  in  cool,  dark 
places  until  being  used.  The  stems  being  well  soaked 
with  water  the  flowers  will  last  for  four  or  five  days. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Making  Prune  Vinegar. 

Experiments  in  vinegar  making  have  been  made 
by  Prof.  E.  F.  Pernot  of  the  Corvallis,  Oregon,  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  results  given  in  their  Bulletin 
No.  73.  An  experiment  was  begun  September  25, 
1901,  in  making  vinegar  from  the  waste  prunes  which 
were  rejected  for  drying  at  the  experiment  station. 
No  prunes  were  used  that  were  in  any  way  decom- 
posed. The  first  problem  that  arose  was  how  to 
extract  the  clear  liquid,  the  prunes  being  of  such  pe- 
culiar structure  that  the  juice  could  not  be  extracted 
by  pressure  without  being  thick  and  turbid.  In  order 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  a  vat  was  constructed. 

Size  op  Vat. — The  foundation  of  the  vat  consisted 
of  cross  pieces  3  feet  10  inches  long,  varying  in  height 
from  8  inches  to  13  inches,  which  gave  an  incline  to 
the  tank  bottom;  to  these  cross  pieces  fir  flooring 
was  toe-nailed  and  the  joints  painted  with  thick  white 
lead,  the  surface  was  painted  and  a  second  floor  laid 
on  top  in  a  similar  manner,  making  a  double  floor, 
water  tight,  13  feet  2  inches  long,  3  feet  10  inches 
wide.  Near  the  edge  of  this  floor  a  strip  1x2  inches 
was  leaded  and  nailed  all  around  except  at  the  lower 
end,  where  two  strips  were  nailed  diagonally  so  as  to 
form  a  spout.  A  second  strip  2x4  was  fastened  to 
the  floor  2  inches  inside  of  the  outer  one,  so  as  to 
form  a  gutter  between  the  two;  instead  of  nailing  it 
tight  to  the  floor  it  was  provided  with  thin  cross 
strips  at  intervals  of  about  8  inches  so  as  to 
allow  the  liquid  to  pass  into  the  gutter.  On  the 
inner  side  of  this  strip  flooring  4  feet  long  was  toe- 
nailed in  an  upright  position,  but  before  nailing  a 
strip  of  burlap  about  2  inches  wide  was  placed  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  boards  and  the  tank  bottom  so 
as  to  form  a  filter.  Midway  up  and  at  the  top  the 
sides  were  toe-nailed  to  frames  of  2x4  material,  thus 
forming  a  strong  tank  free  from  obstructions  inside. 
No  nails  were  allowed  to  be  exposed  nor  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  prunes  or  juice.  On  the  top  of  the 
vat  a  large  hopper  was  constructed,  provided  at  its 
lower  end  with  a  large  wooden  roller  in  which  were 
driven  nails  projecting  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
from  its  surface;  a  crank  was  fastened  to  the  end  of 
the  roller  and  allowed  to  extend  across  the  outside  of 
the  vat. 

Treating  the  Prunes. — The  prunes,  after  being 
washed  and  weighed,  were  put  into  the  hopper,  and 
by  turning  the  crank  they  were  torn  and  passed  to 
the  vat  below.  After  several  bushels  of  prunes  had 
accumulated  in  the  vat  they  were  inoculated  with  a 
pure  culture  of  yeast  saccharomyces  cerevisia,  which 
caused  a  strong  and  rapid  fermentation;  the  cell 
walls  of  the  prunes  were  thus  broken  down,  liberat- 
ing the  clear  juice,  which  poured  into  the  receptacles 
below  the  vat.  The  object  of  lacerating  the  prunes 
with  the  spiked  roller  was  to  allow  the  ferment  to 
more  readily  destroy  the  cell  walls.  This  method  of 
extracting  the  prune  juice  was  inexpensive  and  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  In  this  experiment  10,482 
pounds  of  Italian  prunes  were  used,  from  which  630 
gallons  of  juice  was  obtained,  a  yield  of  over  three 
gallons  per  bushel,  greatly  exceeding  expectations. 
As  the  prune  juice  was  collected  it  was  emptied  into 
open  barrels  and  there  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
for  ten  days,  when  fermentation  ceased.  An  analy- 
sis at  that  time  showed  10%  alcohol. 

Adding  Acetic  Acid  Germs. — After  the  liquid  in 
all  the  barrels  had  ceased  fermenting,  a  pure  culture 
of  acetic  acid  germs,  bacilli  Pasteuranum,  which  had 
previously  been  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  was 
floated  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  by  the  aid  of  thin 
pieces  of  cork,  weighted,  so  as  to  bring  the  culture 
in  contact  with  the  liquid;  in  course  of  time  a  delicate 
scum  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  liquid  and 
formation  of  acetic  acid  began.  Every  month  the 
material  was  tested  for  acetic  acid  and  was  found  to 
vary  considerably;  although  the  barrels  were  kept  un- 
der similar  conditions,  the  highest  test  at  the  present 
time  is  3.43%  acid.  At  the  same  time  that  the  prune 
juice  was  placed  in  the  barrels,  several  half-gallon 
jars  were  filled  and  kept  in  the  laboratory;  one  jar 
in  which  the  liquid  was  evaporated  to  a  considerable 
extent  tests  as  high  as  8.59%  acid,  and  another  one 
tests  6.73%  acid,  and  another  one  tests  6.73%;  this 
was  due  to  the  volume  of  material  being  smaller  than 
in  the  barrel,  and  the  temperature  higher.  The  bar- 
rels were  left  in  the  dryer  until  the  latter  part  of 
October,  when  it  was  found  that  the  formation  of 
acetic  acid  had  almost  ceased,  owing  to  the  low  tem- 
perature; they  were  then  moved -to  the  cellar  of  the 
horticultural  building,  where  a  warmer  atmosphere 
prevailed. 

The  Product. — The  vinegar  is  of  an  excellent 
quality.  After  eight  months  the  flasks  were  opened 
and  the  material  tested  for  acetic  acid,  one  flask 
testing  as  high  as  3.29%,  a  fairly  good  vinegar;  the 
other  flasks"  were  of  a  lower  percentage.    A  check 


flask   was  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
others,  with  the  exception  of  not  being  inoculated 
with  a  fly  and  being  kept  under  the  same  conditions 
it  remained  sterile. 

While  it  appears  that  the  pomace  fly  renders  a 
valuable  service  in  inoculating  fruit  juices  with  the 
necessary  germs  for  producing  vinegar,  they  are 
also  apt  to  carry  spores  of  moulds  and  other  organ- 
isms, which  impart  a  bad  odor  to  taste  to  the  finished 
product. 

Vinegar  Making  at  Home. — The  process  of  mak- 
ing vinegar  for  home  use,  or  even  for  market,  is  sim- 
ple and  quite  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  The  first 
requisite  is  to  have  perfectly  clean  barrels  or  vats. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  thoroughly  scalding 
several  times  with  boiling  water  or  live  steam,  so  as 
to  destroy  the  spores  of  moulds  which  may  be  pres- 
ent. Well  ripened  fruit  should  be  used,  because  it 
contains  a  greater  amount  of  sugar,  and  will  yield  a 
higher  per  cent  of  acetic  acid.  Fruit  that  is  decom- 
posed should  not  be  used.  After  the  juiceshave  been 
obtained  and  emptied  into  the  receptacles,  dissolve  a 
yeast  cake  in  a  small  amount  of  liguid,  pour  into  the 
mass  and  thoroughly  stir  with  a  clean  stick;  a  strong 
fermentation  will  soon  take  place,  which  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  undisturbed  until  it  ceases  of  its 
own  accord.  Then  procure  some  "mother  of  vine- 
gar "  from  a  sample  which  suits  the  taste,  or  a  pure 
culture  of  acetic  acid  germs,  and  float  it  upon  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  by  means  of  a  few  clean  straws, 
and  leave  it  undisturbed  in  a  warm  place.  A  delicate 
scum  which  must  not  be  broken  will  soon  form  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  The  rapidity  of  the  transforma- 
tion to  vinegar  will  depend  upon  the  temperature  at 
which  the  material  is  kept.  A  temperature  of  80° 
F.  will  give  the  most  rapid  results. 

Apple  vinegar  has  been  made  in  this  manner  at  the 
station,  which  in  four  months  yielded  a  delicious  tast- 
ing article  that  tested  6%  acetic  acid,  and  five  gal- 
lons of  vinegar  from  pears  made  last  year  in  five 
months  tested  8.89%  acetic  acid.  This  was  strong 
enough  to  be  diluted  one-half  water  and  still  be 
stronger  than  the  law  of  Oregon  requires,  which  is 
4%. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Hints  on  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor: — During  the  weeks  that  poultry 
are  moulting,  when  the  supply  of  eggs  has  almost — if 
not  entirely — failed,  the  temptation  comes  to  some 
persons  who  have  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  fowls 
to  curtail  the  amount  of  their  feed.  Day  after  day 
passes  with  but  few  eggs  to  the  credit  of  the  hens. 
"What  is  the  use,"  says  one  and  another,  "of  feed- 
ing hens  as  much  as  when  an  abundant  supply  of 
eggs  was  obtained  ?  "  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
hens  are  often  placed  on  short  rations  at  this  period, 
just  when  they  should  be  fed  liberally. 

In  fact,  poultry  will  do  best  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  if  given  this  treatment.  A  niggardly  system  of 
feeding  is  a  waste  of  good  grain  and  false  economy. 
Yet  many  seem  to  think  that  it  is  more  profitable  to 
feed  little  than  to  feed  liberally.  The  verdict  of  many 
poultrymen  is  that  a  bountiful  supply  of  good  feed  is 
requisite  for  best  results. 

What  is  liberal  feeding  ?  Possibly  there  is  much 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  correct  answer  to 
this  question.  Hens  need,  in  the  first  place,  a  nour- 
ishing diet  in  order  to  keep  in  normal  condition.  If 
a  goodly  supply  of  eggs  is  expected,  extra  food  must 
be  supplied.  One  cannot  get  something  from  nothing. 
The  writer  has  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  it  is 
the  very  best  economy  to  feed  with  a  liberal  hand. 

But  this  does  not  mean  injudicious  feeding.  Hens 
overfed  will  become  so  fat  that  their  usefulness  as 
egg  producers  is  at  an  end.  If  during  the  day  the 
fowls,  in  a  half  hour  or  so,  eat  up  what  is  given  them, 
and  if  they  will  then  exercise  moderately  until  the 
next  meal  is  provided  for  them,  and  are  given  all 
they  will  eat  at  night,  without  leaving  any  food  in 
the  troughs,  they  will  have  been  fed  liberally  and 
should  make  good  returns. 

It  is  the  poorest  policy  to  curtail  the  rations  of 
hens  because  during  the  annual  period  of  moulting 
they  do  not  lay  as  many  eggs  as  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  Feed  liberally  then,  also,  so  that  the  hens 
may  be  in  the  very  best  condition  possible  when  the 
moult  is  over. 

An  experienced  poultryman  in  an  article  recently 
published  says  on  this  subject :  "In  our  experience 
we  have  quite  fully  demonstrated  that  the  three  chief 
factors  in  a  good  winter  egg  yield  are  liberal  feeding 
of  foods  adapted  to  production,  an  abundance  of  fresh 
air  and  plenty  of  exercise.  True,  there  are  other 
points  of  failure  in  obtaining  profitable  winter  egg 
yields  where  any  real  effort  is  put  forth  that  can  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  a  lack  of  one  or  more  of  these 
conditions. 

"  Perhaps  liberal  feeding  of  foods  adapted  to  the 
production  of  eggs  is  of  first  importance,  for  it  is 
readily  recognized  that  hens  cannot  make  eggs  out 
of  nothing.  However,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  good  many 
poultry  keepers  are  annually  looking  for  a  liberal 
supply  of  winter  eggs  from  flocks  fed  on  a  ration 
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just  barely  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  hens  themselves.  Such  feeding  is  the  poorest 
kind  of  economy,  for  it  is  the  extra  food  saved  that 
otherwise  would  be  converted  into  eggs." 

If  the  reader  is  questioning  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
advisability  of  procuring  this  or  that  make  of  incu- 
bator, he  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  poor 
economy  to  purchase  a  machine  simply  because  it  is 
cheap.  There  are  very  many  patterns  of  incubators 
on  the  market  and  each  one  probably  will  prove  suc- 
cessful to  a  degree.  A  standard  machine,  a  pattern 
well  tested,  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory,  even  if 
the  first  cost  is  greater  than  that  of  a  low-grade 
machine.  A  few  extra  dollars  will  prove  wisely  in- 
vested in  a  case  like  this.  The  principle  applies  to 
all  business  transactions.  The  best  one  can  afford, 
be  what  it  may,  is  the  cheapest.  In  the  matter  of 
procuring  incubators  and  brooders  their  are  so  many 
patterns  to  choose  from  that  any  one  ought  to  find 
just  what  they  wish,  as  the  trouble  is  that  there  are 
many  who  do  not  know  what  they  want. 

"The  importance  of  poultry  on  the  farm  has  long 
been  realized,  but  it  perhaps  required  the  United 
States  to  wake  people  up  to  its  aggregate  size  as  an 
industry.  The  calculations  of  1890  that  there  were 
'  on  farms  only '  258,871,125  fowls  and  chickens,  nearly 
11,000,000  turkeys,  some  16,000,000  ducks  and  geese 
and  819,722,916  dozen  of  eggs  was  enough  to  set  one 
to  thinking."  A.  Warren  Robinson. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Emperor  and  Thompson's  Seedless  on  Resistant  Stocks. 

To  the  Editor  : — In  the  issue  of  Dec.  20,  Reader, 
Del  Rey,  Fresno  county,  asks  for  information  as  to 
the  affinity  of  Emperor  grapes  with  Rupestris  St. 
George  stock. 

The  Emperor  is  a  vine  of  difficult  affinity.  It  has 
enormous  loose  textured  leaves,  coarse  grained,  soft 
wood,  and  although  a  rank  grower,  is  not  a  hardy 
vine.  The  Tokay,  though  an  equally  vigorous  grower, 
is  noted  for  its  hardiness.  When  grafted  on  Rupes- 
tris St.  George,  on  soils  at  all  inclined  to  dryness, 


in  localities  where  the  sun's  heat  is  considerable. 
Emperor  is  subject  to  severe  sunburn  of  the  leaves 
and  branches.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  a  vine- 
yard has  been  nearly  ruined  by  excessive  sunburn. 
The  vines  were  so  badly  affected  that  the  wood  failed 
to  ripen  and  the  growth  of  the  vines  the  next  season 
was  scanty  and  weak.  The  stock  was  Rupestris  St. 
George,  the  soil  rich  bottom  land. 

If  Riparia  thrives  on  "Reader's"  soil,  I  would  ad- 
vise him  to  graft  his  Emperor  on  that  stock,  as  I 
have  never  seen  indications  of  sunburn  on  Emperors 
grafted  on  Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpellier. 

Thompson's  Seedless  seem  to  do  well  on  Rupestris 
St.  George.  However,  when  Riparias  thrive,  it  is 
likely  that  much  larger  crops  of  earlier  ripening 
grapes  will  result  when  grafted  on  them. 

The  Riparia  seems  to  thrive  in  the  irrigated  soils 
near  Fresno,  and  where  it  does  well  it  should  be  used 
in  preference  to  Rupestris  St.  George.  It  is  true 
that  the  latter  vine  looks  stockier,  and  makes  a 
larger  stem,  but  that  is  a  point  that  only  appeals  to 
the  beginner.  The  questions  of  crop  and  adaptation 
to  the  soil  are  the  main  ones-  The  heaviest  growing 
vine  is  not  always  the  heaviest  bearer.  What  a  dif- 
ference between  the  Cabernet,  with  its  tremendous 
growth  and  scanty  crop,  and  the  Folle  Blanche, 
dwarf-like  and  stunted,  but  yielding  ten  or  twelve 
tons  to  the  acre. 

There  are  many  problems  of  great  importance  to 
be  solved  in  California  regarding  adaptation  and 
affinity  of  resistant  stocks.  If  the  experiments 
planned  by  Prof.  Hilgard,  and  begun  at  St.  Helena 
by  Prof.  Bioletti  in  1897,  had  been  continued,  we  would 
have  some  valuable  information.  But  owing  to  lack 
of  funds  the  work  had  to  be  dropped. 

I  hope  that  growers  over  the  State  will  ask  the 
University  to  devote  more  of  its  attention  to  viticul- 
ture.   Prof.  Twight  is  earnest  and  competent,  but 
sadly  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  to  do  actual  experi- 
!  mental  work  in  the  field. 

If  this  State,  with  vineyard  interests  amounting  to 
$80,000,000,  cannot  appropriate  $250  a  year  for  viti- 
culture, something  is  wrong  somewhere. 
I     Martinez.  Frank  T.  Swett. 


THE  FIELD. 


Figures  on  Vegetable  Growing  for  Canning. 

To  the  Editor:— The  Scientific  American  of  Novem- 
ber 22  gives  an  interesting  account  of  vegetable  growing 
in  Colorado.  The  article  states  that  Longmont,  Colo- 
rado, boasts  of  a  plat  of  peas  for  canning  purposes  2500 
acres  In  extent;  "the  largest  asparagus  bed  In  the 
world  "  (120  acres),  and  an  eighty-acre  currant  patch 
containing  135,000  plants.  Can  California  beat  this?  or 
rather,  has  California  a  larger  acreage  of  any  one  of 
I  these  three,  at  one  and  the  same  place?  and  If  so, 
where  ?  If  any  of  your  readers  can  supply  data  on  this 
point  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged.— Jos.  Bortt  Davy, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  submitted  the  foregoing  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Bentley 
of  the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Association  and  re- 
ceived the  following  interesting  reply: 

To  the  Editor: — With  regard  to  Longmont,  Colo., 
it  is  quite  true  that  they  have  a  large  acreage  in 
peas  and  do  a  very  large  business  in  canning  at  that 
point.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  figures  are  in 
error,  however,  as  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  that 
quantity  of  canned  peas  could  be  economically  sold 
and  distributed  at  that  point.  The  other  figures  are 
not  at  all  surprising  as  they  are  far  below  the  acre- 
ages under  cultivation  for  canning  purposes  in  this 
State.  We  are  operating  two  canneries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  canning  peas,  one  at  San  Leandro  and  one  at 
Los  Angeles.  During  the  past  season  we  have  had 
400  acres  under  cultivation  in  Alameda  county,  200 
acres  at  Los  Angeles.  These  can  be  increased  in- 
definitely, although  there  is  no  justification  in  doing 
so,  as  there  is  no  market  for  the  increased  quantity 
of  peas. 

On  asparagus  we  enjoy  a  large  and  increasing 
business,  and  there  are  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
much  larger  tracts  under  cultivation  for  our  pur- 
poses than  figures  given  for  Longmont,  Colo.  We 
have  three  factories  operating  on  this  product,  one 
at  Sacramento,  one  at  Courtland  and  one  at  Mil- 
pitas.  For  the  Sacramento  plant  we  have  some- 
thing over  170  acres  under  contract  for  a  term  of 
years.    At  Courtland,  on  the  Sacramento  river,  in 
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G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 


34-36  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

°OWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  INew  Idea.! 

Money, Time  and  Labor  Saver. 


This  can  he  used  continuously 
around  the  farm,  garden  or  bouse. 
Pox  26  Ins.  long,  25  Ins.  wide,  15 
Ins.  deep  inside.  Capacity  11 
cubic  feet. 


FIRST 
CARLOAD 
OF 

HAND  CARTS 
EVER  BROUGHT 
TO 

THE  COAST. 


The  side  and  end  boards  can  be 
cuickly  detached.  Easily  loaded 
as  a  wheelbarrow.  Will  turn 
clear  over  and  dump  load  without 
shoveling. 


Order  this  week  and  you  can  have  them  at  3>Q  each. 
ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


2t22.    MISSION  STREET. 


 ESTABLISHED  186S.   

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.    LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 

Offers  for  the  season  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 
Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  Etc. 

Inlrodncer  of  the  LIB  DA  STRAWBERRY,  LOG ABBERR Y  A  I'D  MAMMOTH  BLACI  BERR7 

If  you  want  nnlrrlgated  California  grown  trees,  best  suited  to  onr  dry  climate!  we  have  them- 
SEND  POR  CATALOGUE  AND  P3ICB  LIST. 

JAMES    WATERS,    Prop  ,  VA/eitsonvrl  lie,  Cal. 

OUR  FXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  do  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  tbe  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  0  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  8  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  «TREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDERED  98%  CAC8TIC  SODA. 

PURE  POTASH. 
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the  Pearson  reclamation  district,  we 
have,  in  one  field,  500  acres  now  yield- 
ing asparagus,  with  200  acres  more 
planted  during  the  past  two  years.  At 
Milpitas,  in  Santa  Clara  county,  we 
have  over  700  acres  under  contract. 
In  addition  to  these  acreages  are  large 
tracts  of  land  under  cultivation  for  com- 
petitors of  ours,  notably  the  Golden 
State  Asparagus  Canning  Co.,  which 
has  about  1000  acres  on  Andrus  and 
Grand  islands,  Sacramento  river;  also 
the  Hickmott  Asparagus  Canning  Co., 
which  has  about  1300  acres  on  Bouldin 
island. 

On  tomatoes  there  is  a  much  larger 
acreage,  as  this  has  become  almost  a 
staple  in  our  business.  In  Alameda 
county  alone  we  have  had  over  1500 
acres  under  contract  during  the  past 
season,  500  acres  in  Santa  Clara  county, 
100  acres  in  Sacramento,  200  acres  at 
Santa  Rosa,  500  acres  at  Los  Angeles. 
In  addition  to  these  figures  numerous 
competitors  are  operating  in  a  small 
way,  which  would  bring  up  the  acreage 
on  tomatoes  and  peas  at  least  2(1%'. 

San  Francisco.       C.  H.  Bentley. 


Agricultural  Review. 


ALAMEDA. 

A.  D  Pryal,  horticultural  com- 
missioner for  thirty-one  years,  has  been 
superseded  by  P.  J.  Kellar. 

First  Flow  op  Artesian  Water 
which  has  been  discovered  in  many  years 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Oakland  has 
been  uncovered  in  the  boring  of  a  well  at 
the  home  of  Attorney  R.  Clark  at  2191 
Prince  street,  South  Berkeley. 

BUTTE. 

Development  at  Chico.— Chico  En- 
terprise :  J.  R.  Robinson,  J.  B.  Robin- 
son, B.  Cussick,  Charles  A.  Dreiss,  W.  P. 
Lynch,  F.  M.  Clough  and  A.  F.  Jones 
have  organized  the  Chico  Development 
Co.  for  purchasing,  improving  and  selling 
real  estate  in  and  near  Cnico  or  in  Butte 
county,  negotiating  for  bonds,  mortgages, 
etc.,  dealing  in  lots,  houses  and  other  im- 
provements, loaning  and  borrowing 
money,  contracting  for  the  construction 
of  buildings  of  any  variety;  to  build  and 
conduct  hotels,  supply  houses  and  stores ; 
to  build  and  operate  railroads  ;  to  estab- 
lish, maintain  and  conduct  play  grounds 
or  other  places  of  amusement ;  to  adver- 
tise and  improve  lands,  especially  in  and 
about  Chico,  and  to  establish  factories. 
They  have  already  purchased  some  choice 
properties  in  Chico  and  vicinity,  which 
are  to  be  improved  in  modern  style.  It 
is  their  intention  to  subdivide  properties, 
make  extensive  Improvements  and  draw 
the  attention  of  large  enterprises  In  this 
direction. 

Elk. — John  Crouch  has  for  years  had  a 
herd  of  elk  on  his  place  3  miles  southeast 
of  town.  He  uses  of  them  in  place  of 
Christmas  turkey. 

COLUSA. 

California  Stockmen's  Associa- 
tion.— Willows  Journal:  Over  200  of  the 
most  prominent  stock  raisers  in  Glenn, 
Colusa,  Lake,  Mendocino  and  Tehama 
counties  met  in  convention  at  Elk  Creek, 
Dec.  23,  and  formally  organized  the  Cali- 
fornia Stockmen's  Association,  W.  B. 
Marye,  chairman,  and  George  Vanderford, 
secretary;  to  protect  the  rights  of  stock- 
men within  this  State  to  pasture  stock  on 
the  proposed  forest  reserve. 

Willows  Creamery  is  to  begin  work 
the  middle  of  January,  with  Mr.  H.  F. 
Heard  in  charge. 

FRESNO. 

Corporation  in  a  New  Direction. 
— Fowler  Ensign:  A  meeting  of  the  own- 
ers and  users  of  crude  oil  engines  was  held 
here  Wednesday  afternoon  and  an  organ- 
ization for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  in 
the  purchase  of  oil  effected;  173  H.  P.  was 
represented  in  the  organization,  which  is 
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known  as  the  Fowler  Oil  Co.  A  7000-gal- 
lon  tank  has  been  contracted  for  and  will 
be  placed  at  some  convenient  point  on  the 
railroad  reservation  so  that  a  whole  car  of 
oil  can  be  purchased  and  dumped  at  one 
time.  Members  expect  to  save  from  40% 
to  50%  in  cost  of  oil.  Each  horse  power 
entitles  a  member  to  two  shares  of  stock, 
and  none  but  owners  and  users  of  gas  en- 
gines will  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  or- 
ganization. 

Fresno  county's  orange  crop,  so 
far  as  went  out  of  Sanger  in  car  lots  at 
least,  was  80  carloads,  which  the  Herald 
estimates  netted  growers  $1.25  a  box,  or 
$30,000.  Stock  was  shipped  from  other 
parts  of  the  county  to  Sanger  for  packing, 
as  no  other  place  is  so  well  equipped  for 
that.  Women  and  girls  employed  by  the 
Earl  Fruit  Co.  this  year  for  the  first  time 
were  successful  and  are  promised  employ- 
ment in  that  way  for  next  year. 

Red  Oats  — A  considerable  acreage 
will  be  put  in  on  the  Balfour-Guthrie  Co. 
ranch  as  an  experiment. 

The  acreage  included  in  Alta  irriga- 
tion district  in  round  numbers  is  130,000. 

The  Tree  Quarantine.— In  so  far  as 
it  permits  commissioners  to  burn  stock 
without  inquiry  as  to  condition  of  indi- 
vidual shipments,  merely  because  of  the 
place  of  its  origin,  it  has  been  declared  void 
by  Justice  Austin. 

GLENN. 

Orland  Oranges  —Register:  There 
are  now  about  20,000  orange  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Orland — 200  acres  of 
them. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Electric  Light  and  Power. — Ar- 
eata Union:  C.  Alvin  Baird,  of  Eureka, 
Chas.  Doe,  of  San  Francisco,  James 
Stanley,  of  Sausalito,  Eugene  Woodin,  of 
Alameda,  B.  F.  Lamborn,  of  Alameda, 
incorporators  of  the  Humboldt  Light  & 
Power  Co  ,  will  install  an  electric  power 
plant  on  the  Van  Duzen,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bridgeville,  to  furnish  light 
and  power  for  nearly  all  of  Humboldt 
county. 

Two  large  white  swans,  wild,  were 
recently  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Mad 
river. 

KINGS. 

Stock  Sale.  —  Hanford  Sentinel: 
Elias  Gallup  shipped  six  Poland-China 
breeding  sows  to  Stockton  and  to  Wasco 
and  four  to  Santa  Cruz;  also,  fine  poultry 
to  various  points. 

Vineyard  Experiment.  —  Lemoore 
Leader:  The  Standart  Bros.,  who  are 
seeding  280  acres  at  the  mouth  of  Kings 
river  to  wheat  and  alfalfa,  intend  to  plant 
ten  acres  to  vines  as  an  experiment  on  the 
lake  lands. 

Over  3000  acres  of  barley  have  been 
sown  at  the  Tulare  lake  mouth  of  Kings 
river  by  Frank  Blakeley. 

A  beet  sugar  factory  for  Lemoore 
is  being  agitated. 

Wood  is  selling  at  $5  25  per  cord 
for  16-inch  oak  delivered,  $5  for  14-inch 
and  $3.50  for  willow  at  Lemoore. 

Texas  and  Arizona  Cattle.— J.  D. 
Bid  die  recently  purchased  some  forty 
carloads  of  Texas  cattle  in  Texas  to  ar- 
rive in  Kings  county.  He  says  Texas  is 
a  great  mining  State.  B.  A.  Packard  re- 
ceived a  trainload — thirty  cars — of  stock 
from  Naco,  Ariz  ,  via  the  Santa  Fe.  The 
cattle  are  to  be  pastured  near  Corcoran 
Junction. 

MADERA. 
Yield  of  Prunes.— Madera  Tribune: 
Capt.  J.  H.  Boyd  harvested  sixty-five  tons 
of  fruit  from  about  eighteen  acres. 

MENDOCINO. 
Chestnut  Oaks  — N.  B.  Pierce,  path- 
ologist, in  charge  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
laboratory  and  gardens  at  Santa  Ana,  has 
been  investigating  the  flora  of  Mendocino, 
especially  to  secure  specimens  of  the 
chestnut  oak,  for  which  this  county  is 
famous. 

MONTEREY. 
Sugar  Beet  Expenses.— James  Bar- 
din,  writing  to  the  Salinas  Journal  to 
make  some  corrections,  says  his  expense 
in  raising  12,717  tons  of  beets  (11,550  paid 


for)  was  as  follows: 

Putting  in  crop,  etc  9  3,465 

Plowing  out  and  hauling   4,650 

Paid  Japs  for  topping  and  thin- 
ning   11,500 

Freight  at  40c  ton  gross  weight. . . .  5,087 
Rent  of  land  at  $10   7,300 


Total  expenses  $32,052 


This  amount  deducted  from  the  receipts 
leaves  a  profit  of  $19,926. 

Some  Variety.— J.  S.  Tibbits  of  San 
Miguel  canyon  recently  exhibited  200 
varieties  of  vegetables,  seeds,  fruits  and 
grains  raised  on  his  small  farm  there. 

Salinas  CReamery. — At  its  first  an- 
nual meeting  the  secretary's  report  of  re- 
ceipts  and   expenditures  was  not  pre- 


sented. The  manager's  report  showed  an 
output  of  61,832  pounds  of  butter  at  25|c 
average  price,  clear  of  freight  and  dray- 
age,  and  he  recommended  "the  advisa- 
bility of  getting  as  many  small  separators 
out  this  year  as  expedient,  on  some  sort 
of  a  rental  basis." 

The  Spreckels  Sugar  Factory 
output  for  1902  was  about  50,000,000 
pounds.    The  growers  received  $900,000. 

NEVADA. 
The  Ice  Harvest.— The  ice  harvest 
on  the  Truckee  river  and  the  chain  of 
lakes  in  the  vicinity  has  closed.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  seasons  the  ice  men  have 
had  in  a  number  of  years.  The  freeze 
was  heavy  enough  to  make  a  splendid 
grade  of  clear  ice. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Important  Orange  Invention.  — 
A  Corona  man,  It  is  reported  in  a  trade 
publication,  has  invented  a  box-making 
machine  that  will  daily  turn  out  15,000 
orange  boxes.  Shakes  are  fed  by  the  bun- 
dle and  nails  by  the  keg,  and  the  machine 
does  the  rest. 

SACRAMENTO. 
The  Cut  Through  Sherman  Island 
way  of  removing  the  overflow  of  Sacra- 
mento river  seems  to  meet  with  general 
approval. 

Development  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  seems  to  have  been  deliberately 
taken  up  at  Fair  Oaks  and  Chico  by  men 
of  wealth  in  a  systematic  and  business- 
like way.  R.  G.  Hanford,  who  represents 
vast  amounts  of  Eastern  and  other  capi- 
tal, and  is  a  well-known  promoter  of  San 
Francisco,  has  arranged  for  a  stock  com- 
pany with*  ample  capital,  to  which  the 
Clarke  &  Cox  lands  at  Fair  Oaks  and  the 
option  on  the  North  Fork  Ditch  Co.  s 
property,  which  Mr.  Hanford  has  held 
for  some  time,  are  to  be  transferred,  and 
an  elaborate  water  system,  improvements 
in  roadways  and  in  hotel  accommodations 
will  be  made  and  the  property  offered  for 
sale  in  small  subdivisions.  Fair  Oaks  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  residence  sites  in 
northern  California.  It  is  already  largely 
settled  by  Eastern  people,  who  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  be  the  main  element  in 
its  development. 

SAN  BENITO. 

A  train  LOAD  OF  cattle  from  Ne- 
vada passed  through  Hollister  Tuesday 
morning  on  their  way  to  the  Grogan 
ranch,  says  the  Bee. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Have  Faith  in  Island  Property.— 
Independent:  Lee  A.  Phillips,  who  nego- 
tiated the  Rindge  syndicate  deal,  has 
rented  3000  acres  north  of  the  Santa  Fe 
track  and  west  of  Old  river  and  will  lease 
it  in  small  tracks  for  gardening.  John 
Herd,  who  owns  an  exceptionally  large 
acreage  of  island  land  at  present  and  con- 
tinues to  increase  his  holdings,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  most  of  the  property  is 
held  too  cheaply  when  the  crop-producing 
qualities  are  taken  into  consideration.  He 
recently  bought  the  Shippee  1500  acres  on 
the  lower  end  of  Roberts  island. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

For  the  Range  — The  Moore,  Bardin 
&  Steele  cattle  syndicate  will  have  600  head 
of  cattle  arrive  in  a  few  days  for  their 
range. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Live  Condor  to  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute.— A  fine  specimen  of  California 
condor,  caught  when  young  by  Hiram 
Wells  in  the  mountains  on  the  upper  Sis- 
quoc  river,  and  well  brought  up,  was 
recently  shipped  to  Washington  by  C.  U. 
Armstrong  of  Santa  Maria.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  second  one  ever  sent  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Whence  the  Oysters  Come.— Large 
oyster  beds  are  located  along  the  southern 
arm  of  San  Francisco  bay  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  acres  are  devoted  to  this  indus- 
try.   The  oysters  are  of  excellent  quality. 

Big  Irrigation  Scheme.— Fifty  men 
are  now  employed  by  the  Bay  Cities 
Power  Co.  at  Coyote  in  boring  wells, 
constructing  weirs  and  flumes  and  making 
surveys  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and 
confining  the  flow  into  Coyote  creek,  with 
a  view  to  future  storage  and  carrying  out 
of  an  immense  irrigation,  water  supply 
and  power  scheme.  The  fact  that  the 
work  is  now  being  rushed  leads  to  the 
belief  that  the  scheme  is  not  being 
fathered  by  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Co., 
but  is  an  opposition. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Beet  Growers'  Rebellion.  —  At 
Watsonville,  December  20,  100  growers  of 
sugar  beets  for  the  Spreckels  Co.  resolved 
"to  not  raise  any  more  sugar  beets  for 
the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.  or  any  other 
sugar  company,  unless  said  company  is 
willing  to  pay  $5  delivered  at  the  works  at 
Watsonville,  and  accept  the  assistance  of 
weighers  appointed  and  paid  by  the  grow- 


ers."  In  addition  to  which  they  pledged 
their  sacred  honor  and  money  to  stand  by 
each  other  to  resist  any  attempts  of  the 
sugar  company  to  punish  any  of  their 
number  for  his  rebellion,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose pay  first,  an  amount  equivalent  to  an 
assessment  of  10  cents  per  acre  of  beets  to 
be  planted  In  the  season  of  1902-03;  sec- 
ond, an  amount  equal  to  5  cents  per  ton  of 
the  beets  delivered  and  paid  for  by  the 
sugar  company,  less  the  amount  paid  as 
stipulated  above. 

New  Transportation  Line.—  Paja- 
ronian :  Encouraging  progress  is  being 
made  in  securing  subscriptions  for  the 
stock  of  the  Watsonville  Transportation 
Co.,  the  corporation  to  operate  a  railway 
to  a  point  near  Camp  Goodall  and  run 
steamers  from  that  point  to  San  Francisco. 

SOLANO. 
The  Acreage  Seeded  to  Barley 
for  1903  is  unusually  large,  owing  to  good 
prices  for  1902  grain. 

SONOMA. 

The  Hermitage  Tobacco  Company 
has  made  contracts  with  a  number  of 
farmers  along  the  Russian  river  to  plant 
tobacco  the  coming  year. 

A  New  Railway.— Cloverdale  Reveille : 
Miles  Standish,  president  of  the  Albion 
Lumber  Co.,  has  made  arrangements  to 
secure  rights  of  way  for  a  railway  run- 
ning from  Albion,  in  Mendocino  county, 
along  the  Dry  Creek  country  to  Clover- 
dale,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles.  The 
route  traversed  will  be  over  the  survey 
made  a  few  years  ago  by  the  California 
Northwestern  Railway  and  given  up  by 
that  company  for  the  Willets  route. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Woolen  Mills 
are  running  full  blast.  Sixty-five  hands 
are  employed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

Sonoma  Valley  Dairymen.— Sebaa- 
topol  Times:  G.  W.  Pricing,  traveling 
salesman  for  the  Joshua  Hendy  Co.,  is 
supplying  the  dairymen  of  this  section 
with  steam  separators. 

An  Artesian  Well.  —  Petaluma 
Courier:  An  artesian  well  for  Jesse 
Bowles,  on  the  ranch  north  of  town,  is  250 
feet  deep  and  flows  above  the  house  level 
over  60  feet.  The  water  is  pronounced 
the  finest. 

New  Racetrack. — A  mile  racetrack 
has  been  surveyed  on  the  Cockran  ranch, 
in  Green  valley,  and  will  be  made  early  in 
the  spring. 

STANISLAUS. 
At  Oakdale. — Leader  :    A  large  acre- 
age has  been  seeded  to  grain  in  this  lo- 
cality. 

A  Heavy  Hog.— Modesto  News :  W. 
N.  Taylor  raised  a  hog  at  his  Tuolumne 
river  ranch  that  when  killed  at  twenty 
months  old  weighed  793|  pounds  dressed. 

SUTTER. 
Poisoned  Birds.  —  Orland  Register: 
Sutter  county  farmers  are  poisoning  ducks 
and  geese. 

TULARE. 
Settled  Water  Rights.— Alta  dis- 
trict people  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  other  users  of  water  from 
Kings  river  by  which  their  respective 
rights  are  determined  absolutely.  The 
next  need  is  drainage  in  some  parts  of  the 
district. 

Large  Wheat  Acreage.  —  Frank 
and  John  Wyruck  are  putting  in  7000 
acres  near  Dinuba. 

Dairying.— Visalla  Times:  There  are 
six  creameries  in  operation  in  the  county. 
"Fine  pasture  lands  on  which  alfalfa  and 
other  feed  can  be  grown  and  on  which 
cows  thrive  and  fatten  and  give  an  abun- 
dance of  milk  can  be  bought  for  $20  to  $35 
per  acre,  and  a  good  many  people  are  tak- 
ing up  this  mode  of  making  a  living  with 
success  far  beyond  expectations." 

YOLO. 

Peace  In  Irrigation.  —  Woodland 
Mail :  Judge  Gaddis  of  Yolo  last  week 
rendered  an  agreed  decision  in  the  irriga- 
tion ditch  cases,  involving  .vast  interests, 
which  were  first  submitted  sixteen  years 
ago,  by  which  Joseph  Craig  and  his  asso- 
ciates will  purchase  the  interests  of  their 
opponents.  This  wipes  out  all  the  pend- 
ing litigation  involving  water  rights  on 
Cache  creek,  those  who  own  the  Adams 
and  Capay  ditch  systems  purchasing  the 
other  Interests  in  the  Moore  system. 

A  Practical  Advertiser.— E.  A. 
Dopking  is  contributing  to  a  large  extent 
toward  advertising  the  resources  of  Yolo 
councy  by  distributing  fruits  where  they 
will  attract  attention.  Yesterday  he  fur- 
nished pomelos,  Japanese  oranges,  lemons 
and  branches  of  olives  for  two  boxes,  one 
going  to  Kentucky  and  the  other  to 
Kansas. 


The  North  Wind  Doth  Blow  and  with  It  come 
the  twinges  of  rheumatism.  Dress  warmly,  stay 
indoors  as  much  as  you  can  and  rub  the  swollen, 
tender  muscles  with  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller.  25 
and  50  cents. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


California's  Thanksgiving. 

O  Soul,  be  still !    Heart  anguish  cease  ! 
From  distant  lands  come  words  of  peace. 
Winter  is  here  like  a  glowing  spring, 
Its  incense  floats  on  tireless  wing. 

Now  comes  from  clouds  with  lleecy  train 
The  benediction  of  the  gentle  rain, 
From  other  climes  the  love-bird  tarries 
here; 

Their  song  and  chatter  fill  their  hearts 
with  cheer. 

O  Power,  we  thank  thee  for  these  gifts 
divine: 

Our  land  so  prodigal,  our  lowing  kine, 
Our  harvest  gathered,  November  mead- 
ows green, 
And  all  the  blessings  of  this  land  serene. 

We  thank  thee  for  rich  bounties  given; 
For  love  that  breathes  of  home  and 
heaven; 

We  thank  thee  for  all  thy  care  doth  give, 
"But  most  all,  we  thank  thee,  that  we 

live." 

—Rose  L.  Bushnell-Donnelly. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In  Partnership. 

Grandfather  Brown,  who  walked  with 
two  canes,  and  11-year-old  Leslie  were 
great  chums. 

On  the  Brown  place  was  a  "live" 
spring,  where  the  water  bubbled  up 
merrily,  and  from  which  the  overflow 
was  sparkling  and  dancing  down  to  the 
brook  at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  One  day 
grandfather  stopped  at  the  spring  and, 
reaching  down  witn  one  of  his  canes, 
tried  to  touch  a  small  turtle  that  was 
suDning  itself  on  a  shelving  rock;  but 
before  the  cane  reached  it  the  turtle 
slipped  off  into  the  water  with  a  splash. 
As  he  rose  painfully  to  an  upright  posi- 
tion, grandfather  looked  about  with  a 
reminiscent  air. 

"John  an'  me  used  to  have  good 
times  round  here,"  he  said,  musingly, 
"  To  think  of  the  trout  we  raised  in 
this  spriDg.  Seems  like  't  was  only 
yesterday." 

"Raised  trout?''  queried  Leslie, 
skeptically. 

"  Yes;  we  were  boys  then.  John  was 
your  great  uncle — died  more'n  sixty 
years  ago.    Long  time,  isn't  it?" 

"But  how  did  you  raise  them,  grand- 
father?" persisted  Leslie. 

"  Oh,  just  caught  them  in  the  brook 
with  nets  an'  put  them  in  the  spring; 
then  we  stopped  up  the  outlet  with  wire 
nettin',  so  they  couldn't  get  out.  Used 
to  feed  them  on  grasshoppers  an'  bugs 
an'  things.  Time  an'  time  ag'in  I've 
been  to  Si  Hopkins,  the  butcher,  for 
chuncks  o'  liver  an'  such  meat  as  he'd 
give  away.    My,  but  didn't  they  eat." 

The  next  day  the  sun  came  out  bright 
and  warm,  and  after  breakfast  grand- 
father proposed  a  walk. 

Leslie  was  standing  demurely  at  the 
spring  when  he  caught  up  with  her,  and 
he  was  about  to  chide  her  for  running 
away,  when  his  glance  fell  upon  the 
water. 

"Little  trout,"  he  ejaculated,  won- 
deringly,  "an'  hundreds  o'  them! 
Land  sakes,  child,  where  did  they  come 
from?'^ 

"I  s'pose  the  freshet  brought  'em 
down,"  Leslie  answered,  gleefully. 
"Anyway,  I  found  them  here  and  shut 
them  in.  See,  grandfather,"  pointing 
eagerly  to  a  piece  of  wire  netting  placed 
clumsily  in  the  outlet  of  the  spring. 

"Yes;  I  see,  well,  I  de-clare.  You're 
a  keen  one.  Mebbe  I  can  fix  that  net- 
tin'  a  bit  for  ye,  though.  But  what  ye 
goin'  to  do  with  them,  Leslie — raise 
them?  " 

"Yes;  you  an'  I— in  partnership, 
you  know." 

"So  we  be,  so  we  be,  in  partner- 
ship," he  assented.  "I  guess  you  an' 
me  will  make  a  pretty  sound  firm,  eh, 
Leslie?  What  I  can't  do  in  catchin' 
grasshoppers  I'll  make  up  in  givin'  ad- 
vice. But  s'pose  we  fix  this  wire  door 
first." 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  fish  breeding 
became  one  of  their  regular  occupa- 
tions, and  it  was  a  question  which  one 
of  them  derived  the  most  pleasure  from 
the  task.  By  the  next  spring  many  of 
the  trout  were  4  or  5  inches  in  length. 

Before  the  summer  was  over  the 
story  of  Leslie's  trout  began  to  get 


about  the  neighborhood,  and  there  were 
many  visitors  who  wished  to  see  the 
spring.  Not  far  away  was  a  summer 
resort  and  one  day  a  gentleman  drove 
in  and  asked  to  see  the  trout.  It  was 
near  feeding  time  and  as  he  stood  by 
and  watched  them  spring  from  the 
water  to  catch  the  bits  of  meat  thrown 
them,  he  explained  that  he  had  a  small 
pond  on  his  place  which  he  wished  to 
stock  with  trout. 

"Your  fish  seem  to  be  strong  and 
healthy,"  he  said,  briskly,  as  they 
walked  toward  the  house.  "I  am 
anxious  to  get  good  stock,  and  if  you 
can  spare  me  a  few  dozen  I  will  be  glad 
to  pay  you  fifty  cents  for  each  of 
them." 

Fifty  cents !  Even  grandfather's 
mild,  blue  eyes  opened  wider  than  usual 
at  the  offer.  But  only  for  a  moment; 
then  he  regained  control  of  himself  and 
gravely  closed  the  bargain. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  they  did 
with  the  money  ?  Why,  enlarged  the 
spring  and  had  a  smaller  one  dug,  near 
by,  which  was  to  be  fed  by  the  old 
ones.  Then  they  remodeled  the  outlet 
and  caught  more  fish,  and  went  into 
the  business  in  earnest.  "For  I  b'lieve 
there's  money  in  it,"  said  Grandfather 
Brown,  sagely.  "  Leastwise,  I  hear 
trout's  wuth  a  dollar  a  pound  at  the 
hotels  now,  an'  in  my  day  they  wan't 
scasely  wuth  givin'  away." 

Then  there  came  a  "make-believe" 
far-off  look  into  his  eyes  and  he  said, 
just  as  though  Leslie  were*  not  there 
to  hear,  "  Some  o'  these  days  a  little 
girl  1  know  will  want  a  sure  'nough 
good  education,  and  this  money  will 
come  in  hapdy." — Woman's  World. 


Tameness  of  Wild  Animals. 

In  an  interesting  article  in  the  Times 
Prof.  Otto  Nordenskjold  dwells  on  the 
tameness  of  the  wild  creatures  found 
furthest  south  in  the  Antarctic  ocean. 
The  ship  had  already  voyaged  beyond 
the  usual  limits  of  the  sealing  vessels, 
into  the  region  where  man  has  scarcely 
ever  shown  his  face,  and  there,  on  the 
edge  of  the  ice  pack,  were  seals  so 
tame  that  they  allowed  themselves  to 
be  stroked  and  scratched,  and  pen- 
guins so  bold  that  they  tried  to  hustle 
the  sailors  out  of  their  breeding 
grounds,  as  if  they  were  only  other 
penguins  trespassing.  This  was  only 
what  might  have  been  expected  by  any 
one  who  had  read  the  stories  of  the 
first  voyagers  to  the  limits  of  the  in- 
habited world.  The  animals  do  not 
fear  man  because  they  have  never 
known  him  or  suffered  injury  from  him. 
But  the  degrees  of  fear,  mistrust,  neu- 
trality or  confidence  shown  by  wild  ani- 
mals which  for  ages  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  civilized  man  are  various, 
and  evidently  depend  on  something 
more  than  accident.  Judging  from 
their  attitude  toward  man  when  they 
see  him  for  the  first  time,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  if  they  all  "started  fair" 
they  would  all  remain  without  fear. 
But  it  is  curious  to  note  how  easily, 
after  unknown  generations  of  mistrust, 
they  will  dismiss  this  feeling  if  once 
they  are  convinced  that  bis  intentions 
are  honorable.  In  some  Indian  States 
ruled  by  princes  who  maintain  the  strict 
law  against  taking  animal  life  which 
their  descent  and  religion  prescribe, 
the  attitude  of  some  of  the  wildest 
animals  toward  the  inhabitants  of  a 
progressive  city  full  of  big  banking 
firms  and  blessed  with  railway  stations 
may  be  affected  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner. Some  years  ago  the  black  buck 
antelopes  in  Jeypore  were  as  tame  as, 
and  even  tamer  than,  park  deer.  They 
would  lie  down  and  sleep  on  the  slopes 
of  railway  embankments  or  beside  the 
line,  and  not  even  move  off  when  the 
trains  passed.  Sometimes  they  might 
be  seen  lying  almost  under  the  windows 
of  large  country  palaces.  They,  with 
the  deer  and  wild  swine,  so  completely 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  as  good  as  their  human  neigh- 
bors, that  leave  had  to  be  obtained  to 
kill  the  wild  boars  to  save  the  crops. 
The  religiously  protected  monkeys  in 
other  parts  of  India  are  equally  indif- 
ferent to  man,  though  from  their  con- 
sciousness of  being  a  public  nuisance 
they  are  naturally  not  on  friendly  terms 
with  him. — London  Spectator. 


The  Land  of  the  Chaldees. 

The  past  half  century  has  witnessed 
greater  progress  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible  than  all  the  preceding  centuries 
of  our  era.  Two  generations  ago  the 
scholar  regarded  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  as  but  little  more  import- 
ant than  the  numerous  tribes  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  surrounded. 
When,  in  1842,  the  French  Consul, 
M.  Botta,  discovered  the  wonderful  pal- 
ace of  Sargon  at  Khorsabad,  covering 
twenty-five  acres  of  ground  and  con- 
taining more  than  200  rooms,  the 
scholar  began  to  realize  the  greatness 
of  Assyria.  When  he  read  upon  the 
walls  of  the  palace  the  Assyrian  ac- 
count of  the  capture  of  Samaria  and  of 
the  deportation  of  the  tribes  of  north 
Israel,  he  began  to  see  that  a  new  and 
powerful  help  had  come  to  the  Bible 
student. 

Later,  Layard  discovered  the  palaces 
of  five  Assyrian  kings — three  at  Nim- 
rud  and  two  at  Nineveh — and  four  of 
the  builders  of  these  palaces  were  Bib- 
lical characters.  When  George  Smith 
read  upon  a  fragment  of  a  clay  tablet 
from  the  great  Assyrian  library,  which 
was  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  Nine- 
veh, the  words  "I  released  a  dove  ;  it 
flew  about,  and,  finding  no  resting 
place,  returned,"  a  still  greater  im- 
pulse was  given  to  Assyrian  research. 
There  are  now  at  hand  seven  copies  of 
the  Babylonian  story  of  the  flood,  of 
which  one  is  nearly  3000  years  older 
than  the  oldest  Hebrew  manuscript  of 
the  Pentateuch  known  to  exist.  There 
are  also  at  hand  three  copies  of  the 
Babylonian  story  of  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

We  may  now  read  Sennacherib's  own 
account  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and 
study  the  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
from  the  writings  of  his  own  palace. 
Belshazzar,  once  called  a  legendary 
character,  has  left  us  a  lease  of  a  house 
which  he  rented  as  proof  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  now  we  may  read  the  account 
of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  written  at  the 
dictation  of  the  man  who  captured  the 
city.  Two  generations  ago  the  mothers 
were  repeating  to  their  children  this 
nursery  rhyme: 

What  is  a  name,  the  trumpet  of  fame  P 

The  noble  Osnappar  was  who  ? 
He  lived  and  he  died,  he  laughed  and  he 
cried, 

And  that  was  all  anyone  knew. 

To-day  this  mysterious  character,  the 
great  and  noble  Osnappar  of  the  book 
of  Ezra,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
characters  in  history,  for  he  is  none 
other  than  Assurbanipal,  the  sculptures 
of  whose  palace  and  whose  library  en- 
rich the  British  Museum. 


A  School  for  Farmers. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  being 
tried  by  the  school  directors  in  one  of 
the  rural  districts  of  Tennessee.  They 
have  decided  to  introduce  the  innova- 
tion of  teaching  the  children  something 
bearing  directly  on  their  everyday  life. 
A  model  school  house  has  been  built  in 
a  tract  of  thirteen  acres  of  good  agri- 
cultural land,  which  is  to  be  cultivated 
in  the  best  manner  possible.  The 
course  of  study  will  include  the  ordi- 
nary school  studies  and,  in  addition, 
dairying,  poultry  raising  and  elemen- 
tary farming.  It  is  fully  expected  that 
the  experiment  will  prove  successful, 
for  both  pupils  and  parents  are  inter- 
ested in  the  new  school.  Should  it  suc- 
ceed the  example  will  be  followed  in 
other  parts  of  the  State. 


The  Beauty  of  Language. 

All  Greek  writers  have  failed  to  ac- 
count satisfactorily  for  the  form,  har- 
mony, power  and  superiority  of  that 
language.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that 
they  have  sought  for  a  thing  where  it 
is  not  to  be  found;  they  have  looked  in 
books  to  see  what  was  never  written 
in  books,  but  which  could  alone  be  heard. 
The  Greeks  learned  to  read  by  ear  and 
not  by  letters,  and  instead  of  having 
manuscripts  before  them,  they  memo- 
rized their  contents  and  made  the 
thoughts  their  own  by  actual  appropri- 
ation. The  human  voice  being  the  grand 
instrument,  was  developed,  cultivated 
and  turned  to  the  highest  perfection. 


Strange  Experiment  With  Liquid  Air. 

"More  weird  than  Arabian  Nights 
tales,"  someone  has  said  of  the  aston- 
ishing things  that  can  be  done  with 
liquid  air.  Although  this  is  one  of  the 
newest  discoveries  of  science,  much  is 
already  known  of  its  possibilities  and 
of  what  it  can  accomplish.  Nothing 
has  ever  been  found  before  that  can 
do  the  wonderful  things  that  can  be 
done  by  the  liquefaction  of  the  common 
air  which  we  breathe.  Liquefied  it 
seems  to  have  changed  all  its  natural 
qualities,  and  to  have  become  a  part 
of  the  supernatural.  The  seemingly 
contradictory  qualities  of  liquid  air 
make  it  one  of  the  most  curious  things 
of  science  to-day.  For  instance  it  will 
freeze  alcohol,  but  melt  steel;  will  freeze 
a  flame  over  which  it  has  been  placed, 
but  boil  violently  if  set  upon  a  block  of 
ice.  It  is  so  cold  as  to  make  everything 
else  seem  hot  by  comparison,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  so  hot  that  everything  that 
touches  it  boils  it  and  evaporates  it. 


HONESTY 

has  never  been  appreciated  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  This  being  a  fact,  it  would 
be  poor  business  policy  for  me  to  make 
you  the  following  offer,  unless  I  had  abso- 
lute confidence  in  your  honesty  as  well  as 
my  own. 

Medical  statistics  prove  that  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  the  American  people  are 
afflicted  with  some  faulty  action  of  the 
secretory  glands  of  the  liver,  stomach  or 
intestines.  A  congested  liver  causes  bili- 
ousness, headache,  constipation,  sallow 
skin  and  many  other  ailments.  My 
Health  Tablets  open  the  bile  ducts,  forc- 
ing the  bile  into  the  bowels,  thus  making 
nature  perform  its  own  work.  They  are 
entirely  different  from  anything  you  have 
ever  used.  Pills  and  all  other  cathartics 
leave  the  bowels  weak  and  worse  after 
taking  them  than  before.  You  know  this. 
If  you  always  had  handy  a  little  vial  of 
my  Health  Tablets  and  would  use  them 
on  the  first  indication  of  pain,  headache, 
constipation  or  sickness  of  any  kind,  how 
much  suffering  you  might  avoid.  If  you 
are  well  they  will  keep  you  so — if  you  are 
sick  they  will  enable  you  to  get  well.  So 
positive  am  I  that  my  Health  Tablets  will 
give  you  health,  strength  and  new  life, 
that  I  will  send  you  a  twenty-five  cent 
bottle  absolutely  free  until  you  have  had 
time  to  test  their  curative  qualities.  I 
know  that  they  will  do  you  so  much  good 
you  will  be  thankful  to  me  and  will  gladly 
send  me  the  price  and  recommend  them 
to  your  friends.  Don't  be  sick  and  dumpy 
any  longer,  but  write  to  me  to-day  and 
you  will  receive  a  box  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablets  to-morrow,  by  mail,  prepaid. 

E.  L.  BALDWIN  CO., 

8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  It  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chlco,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


January  3, 1908. 
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The  Mormon  "Teacher." 


Those  who  have  wondered  at  the  per- 
sistence and  growth  of  the  Mormon 
church,  or  Church  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  may  find  some  light  on  it  and  a 
helpful  suggestion  in  the  following  from 
an  article  by  Glen  Miller  in  the  World's 
Work  : 

"To  the  teacher,"  says  Mr.  Miller, 
"is  assigned  one-half  of  a  block,  and 
with  his  work  begins  the  first  object 
lesson  in  co- operation.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  visit,  meet,  counsel 
with  and  assist  every  member  of  the 
church  in  his  district.  To  the  teacher 
each  member  confides  his  sorrows, 
joys,  hopes  and  ambitions.  To  illus- 
trate briefly  with  suppositious  person- 
ages, we  will  take  a  block  in  Salt  Lake 
City  assigned  to  Orson  Dunford.  Dun- 
ford  is  a  young  man  of  good  character, 
strongly  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  who  has  been  selected  by 
his  bishop  for  this  work  because  of  his 
natural  leadership.  Among  his  first 
visits  is  his  call  upon  Sister  Anna  Lar- 
sen,  a  domestic  in  a  prominent  Gentile 
family.  Sister  Larsen  has  heard  from 
her  mother,  in  Sweden,  who  wishes  to 
join  her  daughter  in  America.  The 
expense  of  the  trip  will  be  $60,  and  of 
this  the  young  servant  can  furnish  $25 
from  a  year's  frugal  savings.  The 
teacher  reports  the  case  to  his  bishop, 
and  it  is  decided  to  send  the  money 
through  the  Copenhagen  mission  for 
the  mother's  expense  in  coming  to 
Utah. 

"  Once  a  month  the  teachers  of  each 
ward  assemble  to  compare  notes  and 
listen  to  reports  from  each  other  upon 
visits  made  in  the  various  districts. 
Ordinarily  a  ward  consists  of  nine 
blocks,  so  that  there  are  eighteen 
teachers  in  a  meeting.  As  each  block 
is  called  by  the  bishop  the  teacher 
arises  and  makes  a  report — of  which 
the  following,  taken  verbatim,  except 
as  to  names,  is  typical. 

"  '  Brother  Brown  and  I  visited  block 
No.  7,  spending  two  evenings  in  mak- 
ing the  round.  We  found  Sister  Ha- 
green  first  rate.  She  has  had  a  bad 
cold,  but  is  gradually  improving. 
Brother  and  Sister  Johnson  were  found 
in  good  health.  Brother  Sorenson's 
boy  has  a  broken  leg  and  he  has  been 
laid  off  work  for  two  weeks.  Brother 
Sorenson  had  a  letter  from  his  son 
Henry,  who  is  on  a  mission  in  Austra- 
lia, asking  for  $10  to  assist  in  building 
a  meeting  house.  I  think  we  should 
furnish  the  money.  Sister  Knowles  is 
getting  very  feeble.  She  is  nearly 
ninety  years  old,  and  needs  a  sack  of 
potatoes  and  flour.  A  lady  living  in 
the  middle  of  the  block — recently  moved 
in — has  a  baby,  a  little  boy.  He  should 
be  named.  Everything  on  our  block  is 
in  good  shape  and  the  Saints  in  fine 
spirits,  though  inclined  to  shirk  meet- 
ings.' " 

Curing  Pork  for  Home  Use. 

After  killing  and  dressing  the  hogs 
should  hang  until  thoroughly  cooled. 
Operations  are  usually  begun  early  in 
the  morning  and  there  is  ample  time  to 
cool  before  night.  There  is  greater  de- 
mand for  bacon  than  for  salt  pork, 
hence  the  sides  of  all  hogs  which  are 
not  overfat  should  be  converted  into 
bacon.  For  salt  pork,  fresh  roasts, 
etc.,  the  hog  is  first  split  along  the 
back,  the  cuts  of  meat  being  removed 
from  the  loin  and  shoulder  portions, 
and  the  belly  strips  used  for  bacon. 
When  bacon  only  is  desired,  the  hams 
and  shoulders  are  first  removed,  after 
which  the  spareribs  are  cut  away. 
Bacon  strips  about  3  inches  wide  are 
cut  around  the  body  and  these  strips 
cut  in  two. 

The  hams  and  shoulders  are  cut 
short  of  the  leg  joint,  well  rounded  and 
trimmed.  Lean  trimmings  are  made 
into  sausage  or  head  cheese.  Choice 
lard  is  made  from  leaf  lard  and  trim- 
mings only,  second  grade  lard  from  gut 
fat,  leaf  lard  and  trimmings.  The 
hams,  shoulders  and  bacon  are  rubbed 
with  salt  and  placed  on  edge  in  layers 
in  a  barrel,  which  should  first  have  a 
layer  of  salt  sprinkled  over  the  bottom. 
For  each  100  pounds  of  meat  make  a 
pickle  of  10  pounds  salt,  2  pounds 
brown  sugar,  2  ounces  saltpeter,  1 
ounce  red  pepper,  and  from  4  to  4| 


ELGIN 


v<S> 


When  the  Public  has 
faith  in  a  name  it  is  a 
faith  that  must  be 
backed  up  by  good 
works. 

Elgin 
Watches 


Every  genuine  Elgin  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
engraved  on  the  works. 

have  the  name  and  works;  and  the  faith  of  nearly 
10,000,000  users  as  the  world's  standard  timekeeper. 

Sold  by  every  jeweler  in  the  land.     Guaranteed  by  the  world's  greatest 
watch  works.    Illustrated  booklet  mailed  free. 
ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY,  Elgin.  111. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 


Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved ;  will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 
«  j0  00  >■ 

"          "       11.50  " 

12.50  " 

15.00  " 

"           "       17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  SANTA  FE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  GAL, 


gallons  water.  Put  these  ingredients 
in  an  iron  or  tin  vessel,  place  over  a 
fire  and  boil  ten  minutes.  Stir  while 
boiling  and  remove  the  scum. 

After  the  brine  has  cooled  pour  it 
over  the  meat  and  let  it  remain  from 
five  to  six  weeks,  then  remove,  drain 
and  wipe  the  pieces,  after  which  they 
are  ready  for  the  smoke,  which  should 
last  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Hickory 
and  birch  sawdust,  chips  and  pieces 
produce  meat  of  the  best  flavor.  The 
smoke  should  be  kept  up  constantly, 
but  the  meat  should  not  hang  near 
enough  to  the  fire  to  become  heated. 
The  smokehouse  must  be  tight,  and  it 
is  safest  to  have  a  ground  floor.  The 
fire  should  be  built  in  an  iron  pan  near 
the  middle  of  the  building.  If  a  redhot 
iron  is  placed  in  the  pan  and  the  saw- 
dust and  chips  placed  over  this,  the 
smudge  will  be  started  easily.  An 
occasional  piece  of  green  wood  adds  to 
the  smoke.  After  smoking,  the  hams, 
shoulders  and  bacon  pieces  are  sewed 
up  in  muslin  bags,  which  are  then 
whitewashed  with  lime  and  hung  in  a 
dark,  cool  place. 

The  salt  pork  is  left  in  brine  until 
used.  It  is  usually  salted  more  than 
the  hams,  and  should  bel  placed  in  a 
separate  barrel  made  from  well-sea- 
soned oak.  A  stone  is  placed  over  the 
meat  to  keep  it  under  the  brine.  In 
the  spring  the  meat  is  removed  and 
rinsed  in  clean  water  and  the  barrel 
scalded.  The  brine  is  boiled  and  the 
impurities  skimmed  off.  The  pork  is 
then  put  in  the  clean  barrel  and  the 
brine  poured  over  it.  If  this  precau- 
tion is  not  taken,  when  warm  weather 
approaches  the  grease  at  the  top  of 
the  brine  will  putrify  and  taint  the 
meat. — Field  and  Farm. 


Tomato  Jelly  Salad. — To  one-half 
can  tomatoes  add  a  bay  leaf,  four 
cloves,  a  blade  of  mace,  one- half  tea- 
spoon salt  and  one-quarter  teaspoon 
paprika,  and  one-half  teaspoon  finely 
minced  onion.  Simmer  ten  minutes, 
then  rub  through  a  sieve.  Add  one- 
third  box  gelatine  soaked  in  cold  water, 
one-half  cupful  broken  walnut  meats 
and  two  tablespoons  tarragon  vinegar. 
Pour  into  wetted  molds  (when  well 
mixed  and  the  gelatine  thoroughly  dis- 
solved), and  put  in  a  cold  place  to  set. 
Serve  on  tender  lettuce  leaves  and  gar- 
nish with  a  few  whole  walnut  meats. — 
Margaret  Fillmore  Somers. 

The  report  that  railroad  rates  are 
to  be  advanced  follows  closely  on  the 
news  that  the  wages  of  railroad  work- 
ers are  to  go  up.  Many  of  the  great 
railroads  of  the  country  have  increased 
the  salaries  of  their  employes,  and 
some  of  them  are  to  charge  more  here- 
after for  their  services  to  shippers. 
And  in  the  end  the  men  who  raise  the 
produce,  with  the  men  who  consume  it, 
pay  it  all.  

The  monopoly  of  the  water  supplies 
by  private  persons  in  the  great  dry 
regions  of  the  West  has  aroused  people 
in  the  States  of  Washington,  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho  and  Montana,  to  the 
seriousness  of  their  situation.  Irriga- 
tion bills  providing  for  the  public  con- 
trol of  streams  are  to  be .  introduced 
into  the  Legislatures  of  those  States 
this  winter. 


The  Bi$  Four 


ALFALFA 
CATTLE 


CORN 
HOGS 


Fruit  farming  is  good,  wheat  farming  is  all  right,  but 
everybody  knows  that  the  steady  money  follows  the  man 
who  owns  cows  and  pigs  and  the  right  kind  of  land  to 
grow  feed  for  them.  If  you  want  good  alfalfa  and  corn 
land  come  to  the 

Laguna  dc  Tachc  Grant 

in  Fresno  and  Kings  Counties.  60,000  acres  of  Kings 
River  bottom  land,  none  better  in  the  State  for  dairying, 
corn  growing  and  fruit  raising.  Now  being  sold  in  small 
lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  $35.00  to  $50.00  per  acre,  in- 
cluding perpetual  water  right,  with  abundant  water  for 
irrigation. 

Terms,  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  eight  annual  payments 
if  desired.  The  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  in  Cali- 
fornia to  get  GOOD  land  reasonably.  Many  of  our  set- 
tlers are  paying  for  their  land  from  their  crops.  Why 
should  not  you? 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  place,  let  us  send 
you  printed  matter  and  our  local  paper  free.  Address, 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS, 

LATON,   FRESNO  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


WHEN  WRITING  PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Spielmann 


PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CECILIAN,  THE  PERFECT  PIANO  PLAYER. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  in  the  United  States  fo 
THE  CELEBRATED 


;$25^o 


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet:  oven  21  Ins. 
deep,  17  ins.  wide,  12  ins.  high ;  top  cooking  surface,  30x38  inches ;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

w^eV  WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114,  'VM.8^ 
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The  Markets, 


General  Market  Conditions. 

The  U.  S.  Government  Summary  of 
statistics  of  domestic  trade  movements 
covers  the  first  ten  months  of  1902,  and 
shows  a  railing  off  of  1,330,000  head  in  the 
receipts  of  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  sheep, 
horses  and  mules  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph  as  com- 
pared with  receipts  in  same  time  in  1901, 
though  the  total  (26,395,982)  was  630,000 
more  than  in  same  time  in  1900.  Grain 
shipments  from  Chicago  to  Nov.  1  for 
1902  were  59,976,400  bushels,  as  against 
89,636,000  in  1901.  Receipts  of  grain  and 
flour  at  principal  Atlantic  seaports  fell  off 
correspondingly.  Tonnage  of  domestic 
freight  on  the  groat  lakes  46, 143,389  tons 
against  37,798,717  tons  in  1901. 

Grains.— Owing  to  the  holiday  dull- 
ness, grain  future  quotations  are  dropped 
for  the  present.  The  farmers  in  Wash- 
ington are  awakening  to  the  idea  that 
there  is  more  money  for  them  in  oats 
than  in  wheat,  and  in  many  places  are 
going  into  the  former  line  more  exten- 
sively. Local  reports  direct  to  us  from 
Madera  say  that  "less  than  25%  of  the 
wheat  raised  in  this  county  last  year  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  producers." 

Citrus  Fruits —The  reports  of  the 
Porterville  Enterprise  and  the  Lindsay 
Gazette  of  citrus  shipments  from  the  Tu- 
lare county  orange  and  lemon  growing 
region  differ  somewhat,  both  as  to  the 
dates  to  which  they  are  made  up  and  as 
to  the  shipments  from  Lindsay.  We  give 
both.  We  cannot  undertake  to  explain 
the  Lindsay  shipments  discrepancies,  but 
as  the  Gazette's  report  is  very  carefully 
done  and  covers  to  June,  1903,  it  no  doubt 
gives  the  fairest  idea  of  the  output  and 
character  of  this  notably  growing  and 
favored  region,  which,  by  June  of  this 
year,  will  no  doubt  show  a  gain  of  actual 
shipments  over  that  of  the  previous  sea- 
son of  thirty  to  forty  cars  at  least,  not- 
withstanding the  large  budding  over  of 
lemon  trees  at  Lindsay  last  year: 

Enterprise.  Gazette. 
Porterville  »  Or.  L. 

P.  Citrus  Association  Ex   96—  4 

Earl  Fruit  Co  133-  ~ 

Fay  Fruit  Co   ** 

A.  Gregory   34 


Or.  L. 

98-  4 
133-  2 

34 

34 


297—  8 


Late  Valenclas,  to  be  shipped, 
estimated  


Lindsay. 
Lindsay  Land  Co.,  Exchange.  30 

Lindsay  O,  &  L.  Ass'n  Ex   26 

Lindsay  Citrus  Ass'n  Ex   8 

Karl  Fruit  Co   88— 

Fay  Fruit  Co   30 

A.  Gregory   22 

Ruddock,  Trench  Co   15 

N.  Seyoolt   4 


£97- 


esti- 


305-  6 

30 
27 

7—  8 
99—  12 
30 
48 
15 

3-  2 

2t6-  18 


80 

338- 

IS 

Exeter.** 

Exeter  Citrus  Assoclat'n,  Ex 

6 

6 

Kaweah  Lemon  Co.  Exchange. 

1— 

21 

1— 

21 

8 

B 

Earl  Fruit  Co  

127 

127 

7- 

13 

7— 

11 

141- 

a 

141— 

48 

Sultana. 

12 

12 

Zante  Citrus  Association  Ex.  33  33 

Totals  706—  58         829-  64 

Grand  total,  (1902-03  (to  date).. .  .762  ..(to  June)  893 
Grand  total,  1901-02    848 

*  Includes  Piano,  Globe,  Pleasant  Valley  and 
South  Tule. 

**  lucludes  Lemon  Cove  and  Kaweah. 

The  Gazette,  in  a  well-tempered  article, 
says:  "The  fact  that  6eventy-eight  cars 
of  our  fruit  were  shipped  to  Porterville 
for  packing  is  to  be  regretted  on  account 
of  it  denying  our  little  town  of  the  full 
amount  of  credit  to  which  it  is  entitled, 
but  both  the  companies  which  bought  the 
fruit  on  the  trees  this  year  doubtless  will 
build  packing  houses  here  in  time  for 
next  season's  crop.  The  prices  received 
for  our  fruit,  so  far  as  the  returns  have 
come  in,  have  been  in  advance  of  last 
year,  and  very  satisfactory  to  the  grow- 
ers, some  of  them  realizing  over  $2  per 
box  net."  The  Enterprise  of  Porterville 
says  that  "  W.  E.  Sprott,  manager  of  the 
Tulare  County  Citrus  Exchange,  was 
cabled  Tuesday  from  London,  England,  to 
the  effect  that  two  cars  of  Exchange  fruit 
had  sold  for  $5.45  per  box."  The  Sanger 
Herald  says:  "  The  first  carload  shipped 
by  the  Kings  River  Citrus  Association 
(from  Sanger)  was  sold  in  Kansas  City  at 
$3.50  per  box  for  Washington  Navels  and 
•2.65  for  seedlings,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  figures  realized  by  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange  so  far  this  season."  The 
Escondido  (San  Diego  county)  Advocate 
says:  "E.  J.  Loveless  is  making  local 
shipments  of  oranges  to  northern  Califor- 
nia. The  orange  crop  is  better  this  year 
than  for  several  years  past." 
A  press  dispatch  says  that  "the  Florida 


orange  crop  will  total  fully  900,000  boxes 
and  it  Is  averaging  the  growers  about 
$1.25  on  the  trees.  It  is  pale  and  lemon- 
ish.  This  year,  on  account  of  excessive 
humidity,  the  color  was  behind  the  al- 
manac, but  saccharine  quality  was  ahead 
of  it,  although  behind  the  Florida  normal. 
The  fruit  is  phenomenally  large,  which 
accounts  for  about  250,000  boxes  increase. 
The  majority  is  being  bought  on  the 
trees.  All  serious  danger  of  rot  has  been 
eliminated." 

Cattle.— Cyrus  Moreing,  of  Stockton, 
after  months  of  travel  to  ffnd  a  cattle 
range  In  the  Middle  and  Southwestern 
States  from  Wisconsin  to  Texas,  has  re- 
turned and  will  content  himself  for  awhile 
with  California  facilities.  He  visited 
ranges  near  San  Antonio,  Dallas  and  El 
Paso,  and  reports  most  of  the  stock  very 
poor  and  much  of  It  suffering  from  what 
is  termed  Texas  fever  and  the  heel  fly. 
Mr.  Moreing  made  an  investigation  of 
these  two  diseases  and  found  that  the  for- 
mer resulted  from  the  latter.  The  fly 
settles  on  the  heel  or  between  the  hair  and 
hoof  of  a  steer  and  commences  to  eat.  The 
animal  begins  to  run  as  the  pain  is  intense 
and  the  steer  will  not  stop  until  he  is  com- 
pelled to  from  exhaustion.  Then  while  on 
the  ground  the  fever  sets  in  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  proves  fatal.  This  loss 
of  stock  Is  heavy  and  owners  will  not  make 
any  profit  this  season.  He  says  that  a  range 
owner  who  had  800  cattle  on  15,000  acres 
considered  the  range  overstocked,  and 
that  the  ranges  in  Texas  are  not  what 
they  used  to  be,  as  the  grass  is  disappear- 
ing at  a  fast  rate.  A  number  of  Washing- 
ton stockmen  are  preparing  to  ship  stock 
cattle  to  Valdes  and  Nome  in  Alaska,  and 
some  in  Wyoming  are  thinking  of  follow- 
ing. A  portion  of  the  Washington  stock 
will  be  •driven  Into  the  interior  of  the  Cop- 
per River  country  and  there  fattened  on 
grasses,  which  grow  luxuriantly,  and  by 
the  next  autumn  they  will  be  ready  for 
killing.  A  limited  amount  of  grazing  land 
is  available  north  of  Nome.  Sam  Flint  of 
Porterville  recently  shipped  three  car- 
loads of  sheep  and  two  of.  cattle  to  Los 
Angeles.  Silas  Simon  has  been  making 
shipments  of  sheep  and  wool  from  Han- 
ford,  where  he  has  been  dealing  for  sev- 
eral months.  The  Lake  County  Bee  says 
that  P.  M.  Daly  of  that  section  recently 
shipped  500  fat  hogs  from  Lakeport  and 
Upper  Lake  to  San  Francisco.  And  the 
Fall  River  Tidings  notes  that  Frank  Mar- 
tin was  receiving  9  cents  per  pound  for 
dressed  hogs  and  fifty  cents  for  butter  at 
Pittsville,  Shasta  county. 

Honey. —  Some  bee  keepers  of  Cali- 
fornia will  form  a  stock  company  to  do 
business  as  a  corporation  under  a  single 
head,  with  a  capitalization  of  $25,000.  W. 
H.  Brodbeck  of  Los  Angeles,  G.  D.  Em 
erson  of  Santa  Ana,  and  L.  E.  Mercer, 

H.  Mendelsohn  and  Mr.  Mclntyre  of  Ven- 
tura, as  a  committee,  have  been  perfect- 
ing the  details  of  the  project.  These  men 
own  4500  colonies  of  bees,  and  have  sub- 
scribed for  sufficient  etock  to  carry  out 
the  enterprise.  A  share  of  stock  will  be 
issued  for  every  colony  of  bees,  and  the 
stockholders  must  pledge  themselves  to 
do  all  wholesaling  through  the  associa- 
tion. No  retailing  will  be  attempted  by 
the  association,  and  no  rules  are  given  to 
its  members  in  this  regard,  except  to 
maintain  a  standard  uniform  price.  It  ia 
proposed  to  have  a  central  warehouse  In 
Los  Angeles,  make  that  city  the  principal 
shipping  point,  and  affiliate  with  the  na- 
tional association.  Another  meeting  is 
called  for  Jan.  20  at  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  rooms. 

Nuts.— The  members  of  the  Santa  Ana 
Walnut  Growers'  Association,  of  the  dis- 
trict contiguous  to  Santa  Ana,  got  for 
one  of  their  Christmas  day  presents  a  final 
dividend  on  one  of  the  most  successful 
years  In  Its  history.  A  total  of  1143,898.49 
net  has  been  dispensed  to  members  during 
the  season,  on  total  shipments  of  78*  car- 
loads of  ten  tons  each,  or  more  than 

I,  560,000  pounds,  netting  9  44  cents  for 
No.  1  soft  shells  and  8  90  cents  for  No.  1 
hard  shells;  second  quality,  7.75  cents. 
The  cost  of  packing  was  $5050.  The  total 
walnut  crop  of  the  valley  was  1400  tons 
and  of  Orange  county  more  than  2600 
tons,  for  which  the  growers  received  in 
excess  of  half  a  million  dollars  net.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Los  Nietos  and  Ranchito 
Walnut  Growers'  Association  shipped  4,- 
137,136  pounds,  of  which  2,401,026  pounds 
were  soft  shells;  gross  receipts,  1388,- 
728  46;  brokerage,  $23,323.70;  leaving 
$365,404.76  net;  less  expense  of  shipping, 
etc.,  $2,110.71  The  association  now  num- 
bers 280  and  over  99%  of  the  entire  acre- 
age in  that  vicinity. 

Apples  — The  Journal  says  the  last 
car  of  Lompoc  apples  for  this  season  was 
shipped  some  days  ago.  Total  shipments 
were  about  65  cars;  Simpson  &  Hack,  25; 
depot  packing  house  (Porter  Bros.  Co.?), 
30;  Mr.  Poland,  4;  Mr.  Clark,  5,  with  a 
few  other  shipments. 

Raisins.— The  Advocate  says:  "  Escon- 
dido packers  are  shipping  raisins  In  Lon- 


don layers,  in  carload  lots,  to  New  Or- 
leans, Chicago,  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles. The  growers  are  very  well  pleased 
with  the  prices  received."  Up  to  the 
15th,  the  amount  of  money  received  from 
1902  crop  by  the  California  Raisin  Grow- 
ers' Association  was  $2,831,821.07;  balance 
on  hand,  $348,198.11. 

Hops. — Prices  have  advanced  17  marks 
In  Germany. 

Miscellaneous —At  Placervllle,  El 
Dorado  county,  says  the  Republican, 
"  hay  Is  worth  from  $16  to  $18  per  ton  In 
this  market,  and  is  rather  scarce  at  that. 
Potatoes  are  worth  2  cents  a  pound  and 
eggs  firm  at  40  cents  per  dozen.  Oranges 
of  one  grade  are  now  selling  at  from  65  to 
75  cents  per  sack  and  are  now  cheaper 
than  potatoes  or  apples." 

Celery  shipments  to  Dec.  10,  reported 
by  the  Peatland  News,  were  283  carloads: 
Earl  Fruit  Co  ,  60  cars;  Fay  Fruit  Co.,  35 
cars;  Golden  West  Celery  &  Produce  Co  , 
188  cars. 

Smith  &  Stanley  of  Santa  Ana  have 
shipped  over  8000  cases  of  apricots  to  Eu- 
rope this  season  and  will  probably  send 
several  more  carloads  before  the  season 
closes.  The  fruit  is  carefully  packed  in 
274-pound  cases  and  sent  to  London  and 
continental  points  via  New  Orleans. 

San  Juan  county,  New  Mexico,  has 
taken  to  onions  and  produced  350,000 
pounds,  or  3500  centals,  in  1902. 

Extra   choice  apricots  In  sacks  are 


quoted  at  7c  per  pound  now,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Hemet  Deciduous  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation have  fifty  tons  in  the  warehouse. 

Extracting  oil  from  olives  by  a  centrifu- 
gal process  is  now  being  tried  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

O.  and  H.  C.  Clark  of  Yuba  City  have 
pickled  over  4000  gallons  of  olives  this 
season. 

San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  30,  1902. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
Receipts  of  produce  from  California  interior  for 
week  to  date  were: 
Flour,  M  sacks    . .  70. 
j  Wheat,  centals. .  .185 

I  Barley,  centals  72, 

Oats,  centals   21, 

Corn,  centals   5, 

Rye,  centals   2, 

Beans,  sacks   1, 

Hay,  tons   2, 

Straw,  tons.  

Potatoes,  sacks. . .  9 

Onions,  sacks   2 

Wool,  bales  

From  Oregon : 

Wheat,  ctls   1, 

Flour,  qrsks   11, 

Barley,  ctls  

From  Washington: 

Flour,  qr  sks   13, 

Oats,  ctls   18, 

Flaxseed, sks  

Potatoes,  sks  

From  East : 
Corn,  centals  


Broomcorn,  bbls... 

Hop-.,  bales,   113 

Buckwheat,  sks  

Hides,  No   8,257 

Tallow,  lbs   688 

Pelts,  bdls   3,776 

Wine,  gals  292  400 

Brandy,  gals   2J.800 

Butter,  Ids  101,800 

Eggs,  doz   68,800 

Cheese,  lbs   45,700 


eOOIOats,  ctls   460 

650  Bran,  sks    1,600 

410|Mlddllngs,  sks....  444 
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Barley,  ctls 
Beans,  sks. 
Feed, sks. . 


A   PERFECT  PLOW 

WITH   A    FAULTLESS  RECORD 


OLIVER'S 


Oliver's  Nos.  19  and  20  Chilled  Plows 


Oliver's  Chilled  and 
Steel  Plows 

WITH  steel  beams 


Oliver's  No.  40  -  The  Best  General  Purpose  Plow  In 
the  World. 


Oliver's 
New  Departure 
Gang  Plow 

WITH   CHILLED   OR  STEEL 
BASE}. 


Oliver's  Bonanza 
Gang  Plow 

WITH   CHILLED  OR  STEEL  BASES. 


Oliver's  Columbian 
Gang  Plow 


WITH   CHILLED   OR   STEEL  BASES. 


All  Sizes  and  Patterns  for  All. Kindt 
of  Work. 


Get  the  Genuine — Avoid  Imitations. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  V-^ 
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GRAINS  AND  PRODUCTS. 
Except  as  noted  below,  both  cash  and 
future  prices  on  grains  and  flour  are  now 
as  two  weeks  a^o.  There  is  little  doing 
during  holidays.  Some  authorities  now 
quote  brewing  barley  up  to  $1.27 J,  West- 
ern corn  is  weaker.  Prices  on  Californian 
are  more  settled. 

Barley,  feed  $1  1754@1  20 

Bar  ey,  brewing   1  2254®  

Oats,  White   1  275i@l  35 

Oats,  Black,  for  seed   1  25  @1  30 

Corn,  California  new  Yellow   1  20  @1  35 

Corn,  California,  new  White   1  20  ®1  45 

Corn,  Western,  sacked,  both  kinds  .  1  20  @1  30 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Millers'  prices  to  wholesale  dealers: 

Bran,  ft  ton   18  50@19  50 

Middlings   23  00@25  00 

Shorts,  California    19  00@19  50 

Barley,  Rolled    25  00@26  00 

Cornmeal,  coarse  feed   28  00@31  00 

Cracked  Corn   28  50@31  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Prices  are  s'ightly  lower.  Quotations 
from  various  sources  show  considerable 
variance. 

Choice  Wheat  Hay   15  00@15  fO 

Good  Wheat  Hay   14  00@I5  00 

Other  grades  same   11  00®13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat     11  00»14  00 

Tame  Oat   10  fc0@13  CO 

Second  Quality  Oat   9  00@11  50 

Barley  and  Oat   9  00®  11  00 

Alfalfa   9  00®  ll  50 

Straw,  ft  bale   45®  60 

PEAS. 

Jobbing  prices  : 

Green  Peas,  California                     1  85  @2  25 

Nlles  Peas   2  50  ®  

SEEDS. 

Demand  for  first  sowing  of  alfalfa  is 
over  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  doing 
in  the  way  of  dealings  in  this  line  in  this 
market.  Some  large  dealers  claim  to  be 
entirely  out  of  alfalfa  seed. 

Jobbing  prices  for  seed : 

Alfalfa,  Cal  10  50@11  50 

Broom  Corn,  ft  ton  12  00@15  00 

POTATOES. 
The  sluggishness  in  potatoes  and  onions 
is  ascribed  by  some  dealers  to  the  scarcity 
of  railroad  cars  and  high  rates  on  these 
products,  by  which  the  usual  shipping 
market  to  other  Pacific  coast  States  and 
other  points  is  practically  cut  off  this 
year. 

Jobbing  prices  : 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ^  cental   90  @  1  10 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  ft 

cental   40  @  55 

River  Reds,  nominal,  ft  sack   35  @  40 

Merced  Sweet,  ft  cental   1  60  ®   

Oregon  and  Yakima   75  ®  1  05 

Early  Rose   90  Cq>  1  00 

VEGETABLES. 
For  this  market  are  now  largely  sup- 
plied by  Los  Angeles  and  Stockton,  par- 
ticularly the  former. 
Commission  merchants  report  realizing  for: 

Beans,  String,  ft  ft  

Beans,  Wax  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  fi  100  B>s 

Carrots,  ft  sack  

Celery,  May  Field,  ft  doz   50 

Sprouts  

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles  

Garlic,  ft  ft  

Green  Peppers,  Los  Angeles,  ft  lb. . 

Dried  Peppers,  Stockton  

Dried  Peppers,  Los  Angeles  

Onions,  large  select,  ft  cental  

Onions,  common  grade  

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ft  ft  

Squash,  Summer,  Los  Ange'es. 
Squash,  Marrowfat,  ft  ton,  $10;  sack 
Squash,  Hubbard,  ft  ton,  $10@12;  s.k 
Yellow  Pumpkins,  Eastern,  ft  sack 
Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  crate  

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Quotations  are  unchanged  from  last 
week,  except  on  veal. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  steers,  ¥  lb   7  ®  714 

Beef,  cows   6  @7 

Veal,  large,  ft  ft   854®  9 

Veal,  small,  ft  ft   954@1054 

Mutton— ewes,  8@854o;  wethers   854®  9 

Lamb,  ft  lb   —  @10 

Hogs,  dressed   854®  954 

Dealers  are  quoting  prices  to  producers  for  first 
quality  live  stock,  less  50%  shrinkage  on  cattle, 
delivered  at  city  slaughter  houses,  as  follows: 

Cattle— Steers  '.     854®  9 

Cows  and  Heifers   7  @  754 

Thin  Cows   4   @  5 

Calves,  large   454®  5 

Calves,  light  (gross  weight)   5  @  554 

Sheep— Ewes  (gross  weight)  3m@  354 

Wethers   3\@  4 

Lambs,  yearlings,  ft  ft  (live  weight)        4  @  454 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   6X@  654 

Hogs,  small,  fat   654®  6X 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6   ®  65$ 

Hogs,  feeders   6  @  656 

Hogs,  country  dressed   9  @  954 

Some  dealers  will  not  take  "  country  dressed  " 
hogs. 

POULTRY 
Small  broilers  should  weigh  rom  154  to  2  lbs. ; 
large  broilers,  2  to  254  lbs.;  frye  s,  254  to  8  lbs.  at 
the  highest;  all  over  that  go  as  young  roosters  if 
they  have  no  spurs  and  the  breast  bone  Is  soft. 
Turkeys,  alive   18  ®  20 
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Turkeys,  dressed,  hens   21  @  25 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   6  00  ®6  00 

Roosters,  old   5  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  ®6  00 

Fryers   5  00  ®5  50 

Broilers,  large   4  50  ®5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  50  @4  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   5  00  ®7  00 

Geese,  *  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Goslings,  ft  pair   1  75  ®2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  00  ®1  25 

Pigeons,  young    2  00  ®2  25 

BUTTER. 

Quotations  herewith  given  on  Butter, 
Cheese  and  Eggs  represent  the  top  of  this 
market. 

Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at : 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  ft   28  @30 

Creamery,  firsts   2754@2854 

Dairy   26  @28 

Store,  nominal,  Cold  Storage  27  @29 

Western  27  @29 

EGGS. 

Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  32  @34 

California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  30  @— 

California,  good  to  choice  store   25  ®28 

Cold  Storage   22  @27 

Cold  Storage  Western   22  @26V4 

CHEESE 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

California,  fancy  Mat,  new   15  ®16 

California,  good  to  choice   14  ®15 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   1654®  

Western  and  Eastern   1654@1754 

HONEY  AND  BEESWAX. 

The  bulk  of  California  produced  honey  is  sold 
for  Eastern  shipment  in  carload  lots  from  pro- 
ducing point  at  bottom  price.  Small  lots  of  choice 
honey  that  can  be  used  in  local  trade  bring  more. 
Quotations  here  given  are  current  prices  to  pro- 
ducer, f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  on  Eastern  basis 
for  extracted  and  California  basis  delivery  point 
subject  to  agreement  for  comb: 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   &H®  7 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   554®  6 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @  454 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  12  @14 

Light  Amber  10  ®11 

Dark  Comb  5 

Beeswax,  Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  ft  26 

Strictly  fancy  light  29 

HOPS. 

An  old-time  dealer  here  figures 
there  are  36,000  bales  of  hops  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  in  growers'  hands,  which  is  only 
a  trifle  in  excess  of  the  estimate  we  have 
heretofore  given  (33,000),  and  that  that  is 
four  times  as  many  as  they  held  at  this 
time  last  season;  but  he  also  expresses  the 
opinion  that  brewers  have  considerably 
less  stock  on  hand  this  season  than  last 
Some  dealers  are  quoting  about  lc  lower 
range  throughout  than  here  given,  and 
there  is  a  present  sag  in  prices,  as  usual  at 
this  season,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  last 
long. 

Buyers  are  paying  for: 

Washirgton  and  Oregon  25  @"6 

Sacramento  24  @26 

Russian  River  243f@25 

Sonoma  25  @27 

HIDES,  PELTS,  TALLOW,  ETC. 

Prices  on  hides  and  pelts  continue  un- 
changed. Large  dealers  say  the  strike  is 
practically  settled,  and  they  expect  an 
early  resumption  of  business.  Quotations 
on  trimmings  are  given  this  week,  for  one 
week  only.  Subsequent  changes  will  be 
noted  when  they  occur. 

PRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  bananas  and  oranges  are  the 
principal  features  of  the  market. 

Commission  merchants  are  realizing  for: 

Apples,  extra  fancy   1  50®  1  75 

Apples,  fancy,  ft4-tierbox   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-lb.  box..  60®  90 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft 50-lb  box.      35®  50 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis   1  00®  1  75 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ft  box   50®  75 

Persimmons,  ft  box  or  crate   40®  75 

Pomegranates,  small  box   1  00®   

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Our  quotations  are  on  basis  of  fruit  in 
bags  only. 

F.  o.  b.  California  In  sacks  when  not  otherwise 
specified : 

Jobbing  quotations  are: 
Apples,  50- tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fancy,  7  @  754 

Apples,  standard  to  choice   5  (0  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  choice  only   7  @9 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ft  ft  554® — 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8  @— 

Figs,  10-ft.  box  80  ®1  15 

Figs,  White,  50-lb.  boxes,  ft  lb   654®  7 

Figs,  Black,  50-lb.  boxes,  ft  lb   4*@  5M 

Nectarines,  ft  ft.    454®  53£ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   5  @— 

Pears   5  ®10 

Plums,  pitted   454®  554 

Plums,  unpitted,  ft  ft   1 54®  254 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   454  ®  8 

Prunes,  in  bags, 4  sizes,  2£®3c;  40-50s,  55<@554c; 
50-60S,  454@454c;  60-70S,  356@354c;  70-80s,  2«@3; 
8O-90s,  25i@254c;  90-lOOs,  lX@2c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  American  Auction  Co.,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $50,000,  has'^been  incorporated,  W. 
E.  Minnaker  being  president,  J.  Wet- 
more,  vice-president,  and  J.  A.  Eveleth, 
secretary.  The  firms  interested  in  the 
company  are  Minnaker  &  Welbanks,  Wet- 


more  Bros.,  Eveleth  &  Nash,  D.  E.  Alli- 
son &  Co.,  Gray  &  Barbiere  and  J.  Ivan- 
covich  &  Co.  The  company  will  have 
three  auctions  of  California  oranges  each 
week,  the  first  commencing  next  Monday. 
Heretofore  the  only  auctions  of  oranges 
have  been  conducted  by  the  California 
Auction  Co.,  composed  of  L.  Scatena  and 
Porter  Bros.  It  is  difficult  to  see  that 
there  will  be  much  of  any  effect  save  to 
divide  up  the  trade.  Prices  at  the  sale  of 
one  carload  on  Monday  were  15  cents  be- 
low commission  quotations  here  given  in 
range  on  "fancy"  and  60  to  35  cents 
higher  on  "choice." 
Commission  prices : 

Oranges,  Navels,  fancy,  ft  box   2  00@2  50 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice   1  25@1  75 

Oranges,  Seedlings   1  00@1  25 

Tangerines,  according  to  box  size   1  00@2  00 

Jaffas   1  25®  1  50 

Lemons— California,  fancy,  ft  box   2  00@2  50 

California,  choice   1  25@1  50 

California,  standard   75@1  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box   4  003)4  50 

Grape  Fruit   2  00@,3  00 

NUTS. 

Jobbing  prices  are: 

California  Almonds,  shelled  25  @26 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  ft  11  h®  1254 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   954@10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   8  @  854 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5  @  6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5  @7 

Walnuts,  soft  shell,  ft  ft  10  ©1354 

Walnuts,  standard,  ft  ft   954@H54 

BEANS. 

We  give  this  week  prices  at  which  large 
dealers  are  supplying  the  shipping  de- 
mand . 

Pea,  100  fts   3  50  @3  75 

Small  White   3  20  ®3  35 

Lady  Washington   3  00  @3  25 

Pinks   2  40  @2  70 

Bayos   2  80  @2  90 

Red   2  50  @2  75 

Red  Kidney   4  00  @4  50 

Llmas   4  20  @4  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  90  @4  10 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  ®2  85 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stlffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


For  pile  and  wharf  work 
there  never  was  a  paint 
that  gave  so  much  satisfac- 
tion as  P  &  B  Paint. 

P  &  B  Paint  penetrates 
the  pile  and  preserves  its 
fibres  against  the  attacks  of 
marine  pests,  such  as  Teredo 
and  Limnoria  and  when 
used  in  conjunction  with 
P  &  B  Pile  Covering  is  a 
perfect  protection  for  all 
pile  work. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Paraffine   Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles.Cal. 
Pioneer  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 


"Canton  Clipper"  2  Furrow  Gang  Plow. 

10-lnch,  12-inch  and  14-inch. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

356-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


o  u 
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"Canton  Clipper  Tricycle"  Snlky  Plow. 

14-inch  or  16-inch. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrov. 

4-foot  20-inch,  5-foot  20-inch,  6-foot  20-  ineh'- 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FB.ANCISCO 


An  extra  steel  share  with 
each  plow.   Very  high 
oteel  landslde.  Double^ 
shin  mould. 


"Canton  Bine  Jay"  Plow,  Stnbble. 

10-lnch,  11-inch,  12-inch  and  14-inch. 
Write  for  Prices. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Ktntnc  ky "  Disc  Drill,  Steel  Frame. 

8-foot,  10-foot  and  12-foot. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"South  Bend"  Chilled  Flow. 

Vehicle  and  Implement  Catalogue  sent  on 
application. 

HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCI8C  O. 


RI1V  alfalfa  land  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DU  I  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R  ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  116  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Thomas  Phosphate  Powder. 

Some  Remarks  About  Its   Mature  and  Its 
Effects 

It  Is  generally  admitted  tbat  on  sour  soils,  and 
on  all  other  soils  deficient  in  lime,  there  is  no 
pbosphatic  fertilizer  which  effects  an  equal  In- 
crease in  crop  as  does  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 
This  superiority  of  Thomas  Phosphate  is  based 
upon  both  its  hurh  percentage  of  lime  and  the 
form  in  whicb  its  phosphoric  acid  la  combined 
with  Its  lime.  The  lime  in  Thomas  Pnospbate— 
like  every  other  form  of  lime— helps  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  soli,  removing  the 
acidity  of  sour  land,  and  restoring  the  latter  to  a 
condition  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  crops. 
The  other  phosphatlo  fertilizers— as  superphos- 
phates and  bones — cannot  effect  these  results,  as 
the  lime  contained  in  them  is  at  once  considerably 
less  in  quantity  and  different  in  form,  and  being 
non-alkaline  it  cannot  neutralize  the  sourness  of 
the  soil. 

This  difference  in  the  effects  of  these  pbosphatic 
manures,  based  respectively  upon  the  direct  effect 
and  th<!  non-effect  of  their  lime,  is  largely  in- 
creased by  the  different  cbemical  changes  which 
the  various  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  undergo  In 
the  soil.  It  Is  a  recognlz°d  fact  that  the  water- 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  of  superphosphate  does 
not  remain  In  the  soil  In  the  water-soluble  form; 
according  to  the  percentage  of  lime  in  the  soil,  it 
is  converted  either  into  bi-calcic  phosphate,  an 
available  form  of  plant-food,  or  into  the  phos- 
phates of  alumina  and  iron,  both  of  which  are  un- 
available by  plants.  The  latter  process  takes 
place  on  all  soils  poor  In  lime;  consequently  the 
effect,  more  or  less,  of  an  application  of  water- 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  to  such  soils  is  in  Inverse 
proportion  to  the  percentage  of  lime  present  in 
the  soil.  Consequently,  the  more  tDe  condition  of 
the  soil  favors  this  change  the  less  will  be  the 
effect  of  an  application  of  water-soluble  phos- 
phoric acid.  In  California  soils  the  lime  percent- 
age is  nearly  always  so  high  as  to  render  super- 
phosphate insoluble  within  a  few  Inches  of  the 
surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  phosphoric  acid  supplied 
in  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder,  while  being  in  a 
readily  available  form,  retains  its  availability  in 
the  soil,  even  in  presence  of  large  amounts  of  Iron 
oxide.  This  is  due  to  its  insolubility  in  water  and 
to  the  high  percentage  of  lime  accompanying  It, 
which,  together,  do  not  allow  of  the  iron  and  alu- 
mina In  the  soil  changing  the  available  phos- 
phoric acid  into  the  unavailable  phosphates  of 
iron  and  alumina. 

On  all  soils  containing  a  sufficiency  of  lime  the 
effects  of  Thomas  Phosphate  are  due  to  the  action 
of  its  phosphoric  acid  alone,  such  soils  obviously 
not  presenting  the  conditions  which  make  possible 
the  secondary  effects,  mentioned  above,  which  fol- 
low its  application  to  soils  poor  in  lime. 

The  general  admission  that  Thomas  Phosphate 
Powder  is  the  phosphatic  manure  par  fxc  lience 
for  all  soils  poor  in  lime  suggests  to  the  minds  of 
some  that  only  such  soils  are  benefited  by  Thomas 
Phosphate,  and  that  the  presence  of  acids  is  nec- 
essary in  a  soil  in  order  to  dissolve  the  phos- 
phoric acid  in  Thomas  Phosphate  and  to  render  it 
available  to  plants.  This  opinion  Is  erroneous: 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  Phosphate  is  super- 
saturated with  lime,  forming  tetra-basis  phos- 
phate, a  combination  existing  only  in  Thomas 
Phosphate,  and  one  easily  soluble  In  organic 
acids.  Being  similar  in  their  action  to  that  of 
these  organic  acids,  as  soon  as  the  juices  of  the 
plant-roots  attack  the  Thomas  Phosphate  its 
phosphoric  acid  is  dissolved,  and  is  assimilated 
by  the  plants.  Thus,  requiring  neither  acids  nor 
other  chemical  agents  in  the  soil  to  make  It  avail- 
able, it  gives  good  results  on  all  soils  wanting 
phosphoric  acid,  the  more  so  if  the  distribution  of 
the  Thomas  Phosphate  in  the  soil  (which  results 
partly  by  reason  of  its  own  gravity)  is  furthered 
as  far  as  possible  by  ordinary  mechanical  means 
—ploughing,  harrowing,  etc.--aiid  by  timely  appli- 
cation. 

On  soils  also  deficient  In  potash  and  nitrogen  it 
is  necessary— if  these  are  required  by  ensuing 
crops— to  make  good  this  deficiency  by  manurings 
with  potash  and  nitrogen,  respectively,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  phosphatic  manuring  given  In  Thomas 
Phosphate  Powder. 


RESISTANT    GRAPE  STOCK. 

Rupestrls  St.  George, 
HerDe m ont-Dlrect  Bearer, 

In  Roots  and  Cuttings. 
Also,  best  varieties  Wine  Grape  Cuttings  grown 
on  Resistant  Roots. 
ADOULER,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL 


^Fresno  Scraper. 

3)4 — +-B  Foot, 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  wett  of  City  Hall, 
Sah  Fr arc ;soo,  Oal. 
Ofen  All  TMr.  :  A.  VAH  DEE  HAULM ,  Frea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  iSS ;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Pull  course  ol 
assaying.  160.  Established  1844.  Send  tor  Circular 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Blue  Gums,  Monterey  Pine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

Write  for  prices,  delivered  on  wharf  in 
San  Francisco. 


W.  A.  RE1NHOLDT, 


PET  ALUM  A,  CAL. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Orange,  Pomelo, 

and  the 

HARDY  CITRUS  TRIFOLIATA. 

We  have  strictly  first-class  stock  and  are  prepared 

to  fill  large  or  small  orders. 
DISBROW  NUKSBRies  PASADENA,  CAL. 


PINB    STOCK.  OF 

APPLE,  PEAR  and  PRUNE,  LOGANBERRY, 
MAMMOTH  and  HIMALAYA  GIANT 
BLACKBERRY  TIPS. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
Address  ROBT.  P.  EACHUS, 

LAKEPORT,  LAKE  CO.,  CAL. 


Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN),  GRAY  S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES, 

AND  CDTHBERT  RASPBERRIES. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES.       W.  J.  KMBREE, 

Rural  Box  61.  El  Monte,  Ca) . 


RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

Established  In  1854. 

SUGAR  PRUNES, 

One  and  two  years  old.   Also  IMPERIAL  and 
FRENCH  PRUNES. 
All  Trees  on  either  Almond  or  Myrobolan  Roots. 
L.    F.  SANDERSON, 

Cor.  12th  St.  &  Berryessa  Road,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Signal  Hill  Berry  Farms. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 

Famous  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry  and 

Brandywine  Strawberry  our  leaders. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  EXCELSIOR  PLANTS  NOW  READY. 

Wells-Fargo  orders  on  Burnett. 
P.  O.  orders  on  Long  Beach. 

MESERVE  &  RAINE,  Burnett.  Los  Angeles  Co..  Cal. 


Aphis  Resistant 
APPLE  TREES. 

Santa  Rosa  Soft  Shell 
WALNUTS. 

CALIFORNIA  BLACK  WALNUTS 

lor  grafting  other  Walnuts  on. 

fv\  nmmoth  Blackberries. 

SUGAR    PRUNES,  and   general  assortment  ol 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums.  Prunes.  Aprlcois, 
Peaches,  Almonds,  fctc. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 
FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES,      T.  J.  TRUE,  Prop. 
Foreatvllle,  Cal. 

^^ESTABLISHED   1876  J*  J* 

Myrobolan 


Nursery, 


JAS.  O'NEILL,  Proprietor. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

GROWER  OF  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
^TREES.  «g 

POSITIVELY  NO  IRRIGATION  AND  FREE 
FROM  INSECT  PESTS  OR  DISEASE. 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan 
Root  a  Specialty. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited.  Correspondence  Solicited! 
ASK  FOR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

W KITE  FOR  PRIOB8. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Trees!  Trees! 


CLEAN, 
THRIFTY  and 
WELL  ROOTED. 

SALWAY,  LEVI  CLING, 
ELBERTA  AND  TRIUMPH 

PEACHES. 

HUNGARIAN  PRUNE, 
BURBANK  AND  WICKSON 

PLUMS, 

ALL   ON    PEACH  ROOT. 

Before Buy  mg-^  Elsewhere 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Catalogue  S 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  it.  40  pages 
of  Dew  Information  and  T  ) 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
n  name. 

These     nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 
We  have  pleased  hun- 
?  dreds  of  others  and  have 
5}  stock  that  will  please  you, 
t'  therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  ThlB  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Bend 
lor  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  I890.) 

San  Dlmai,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


ee 


Best  in  ihe  World. 

i  None  so  low  In  price.  Largest  Illustrated  I 
seed  catalogue  ever  prlDted,  FREE.    En-  [ 
I  graving  of  every  variety.    Price  only  11 
|  cent  per  pkg,  aDd  up.    A  lot  of  extra! 
I  packages,    rare  sorts,  presented  FREE  ' 
with  every  order.  Send  name  and  address 
by  card  or  letter. 
LR.  H.  8HUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois.  J 


%tim   All  Round  the  Garden  ~9 

you  will  see  luxuriant 
ifj*  growths  if  you  use 

f  GREGORY'S 

>§,  SEEDS  /. 


California 
Vegetables 


IN 


FROST  RESISTANT  TREES. 

We  are  headquarters  for  frost  resistant  Citrus 
Trees.  You  who  live  in  exposed  locations  are 
vitally  Interested.  We  have  several  thousand 
Navel  and  other  sorts  ready  for  fall  planting. 
Also,  Gray's  Gardena  and  other  sorts  of  Berries. 
All  sorts  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

Address  WAGNER'S  NORSERY 

Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108.  Pasadena,  Oal. 


Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 


Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


l'KICE  US. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 


D.  V.  BURRELL 

Sells  as  GOOD  SEEDS  as  money  can  boy. 
Finest  Rocky  Ford  Melon  Seeds  Growc. 

Endorsed  by 

THE   ROCKY   FORD   MELON   GROWERS  ASSN. 
Valuable  Catalogue  FREE. 

Rocky  Ford  Seed  House, 

ROCKY    FORD,  COLORADO. 

Mention  this  paper. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  jt  jt  j* 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

-Get  Wickson  s  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  OROW  THEI*1." 

Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  S2.BO,  postpaid  anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


rouR  FURS 

and  SHEEP  PELTS  to 

MoMILLAN  FUR  &  WOOL  CO.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


January  3,  1903. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


1. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


SEED  CO. 

411.  413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PLANTING  SEASON 
NOW  ON. 

WE  OFFER  FOR  IMMEDIATE  ACCEPTANCE: 

STRONG  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 
Conover's  Colossal  and  Palmetto, 
$4  per  1000,  $30  per  10,000. 

Send  for  Oar  Beautifully  Illustrated  1903 
CATALOGUE,  containing:  fall  list 
of  Seedi,  Trees,  Plants,  etc. 


Resistant  Vines. 


Rupestris  St.  George  Cuttings.  Rooted.  Price 
according  to  quantity.   Orders  taken  for 

Kupestris  At.  George  Cuttings,  Grafted  and 
Calloused.   Delivered  spring  1903. 

Kupestris  St.  George  Cuttings.  Grafted  and 
Rooted.  All  perfect  union.  Grown  in  nursery 
eight  months.   Delivered  fall  19j3. 

Any  variety  of  Wine  or  Table  Grape  desired  used 
as  scion.   Price  according  to  quantity. 

N.  B. — If  desired,  vines  will  oe  thoroughly  disin- 
fected before  shipment. 

TABLE  GRAFTS  a  specialty. 

Nursery  near  Lawrence,  Kifer  Road,  Santa  Clara 
Co.,  Cal.,  on  land  never  before  planted  to  vineyard 
or  orchard.  K.  L,.  NOUGAKET,  Prop. 

Address  465  East  18th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS, 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 

Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Rooms  20-21,  7th  Floor. 


RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 

CUTTINGS  AND  ROOTED  VINES^LARGE  STOCK. 

RIPARIA  GLOIRE  DE  MONTPELLIER, 

THE  KING  OF  VINES  FOR  IRRIGATED  SOILS. 
CUTTINGS  BENCH=GRAFTED  ON  CONTRACT 

FOR  DELIVERY  SPRING  1903. 

CONTRACTS  TAKEN  FOR  BENCH=GRAFTED  VINES 

FOR  DELIVERY  FALL  1903. 

VINIFERA  CUTTINGS-03"5"3"6'  Alicantc  Bouschet»  Sauvignon  Vert, 

Golden  Chasselas,  Emperor,  and  all  other  leading  varieties. 

^t^^t^  ALL  STOCK    FREE    FROM  DISEASE. 

JOHN  SWETT  &  SON,  Martinez,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


FRESNO^  NURSERIES, 

I*.    H.    IA/ILSON,  Prop. 

 WE    OFFER    THIS    SEASON   A    COMPLETE    LINE  OF  

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  l^oots 

Our  Own  Growth." 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,       SHADE  AND 

PALMS,  ROSES,  ETC.      ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

SEND   FOR   NEW   DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   AND    PRICE  LIST. 


Office  and  Sales  Yard. 

928  I  Street,  Fresno. 

P.  O.  BOX  42. 


Nurseries 

at  Dinuba 

•PHONB,  JOHN  121. 


,♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦4 

:  ROOTED  VINES  AND  CUTTINGS.  4 

Rupestris  St.  George,  Rupestris  St.  Martin, 

RIPARIA  CLORIA  MONTPELIER. 

♦  Over  100  Varieties  of  Cuttings  Offered.  Vines  Grafted  Under  Contract,  t 

X  Grafted  Vines  Imported  Under  Special  Agreement.  ♦ 

I  COMPLETE  STOCK  of  DECIDUOUS  TREES,  i 


I 


SMYRNA  FIGS. 

LOGANBERRIES.  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES,  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 


Napa  Valley  Nursery    Co.,  Inc. 


JOHN  L.  AMES,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


NflPA,  CrtL. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ 
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California  Nursery  Co. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  ail  you  want  for  your  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  STREET,  ROADSIDE, 

and  GARDEN. 
For  a  complete  list  send  for  our  Catalogues. 

No.  \ — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Figs,  Olives,  etc.,  4  cents. 
No.  2 — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing 

Plants,  etc.,  6  cents. 
No.  3^-Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
No.  4— Phylloxera-Resisting  American  Grapes,  free. 

.^JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


Thoughtful  Growers 


BUY 


THE  TRUE 


CALIMYRNA 
FIG 
TREES 


FROM    THE  ORIGINATOR. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

(FASCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES), 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

A  large  stock 
with  a  guarantee 
that  fully  guarantees. 

LARGE  96-PAGE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

Get  our  Trees. 
Get  our  Prices. 

Don't  Take  Chances. 


! 


1  Plant  Our  Oregon 
Non-Irrigated  Trees! 


THEY  WILL  TRANSPORT  AND  GROW  WHEN  OTHERS  FAIL. 
%  WE   CAN  SUPPLY^= 

•  APPLES,  APRICOTS,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  PRUNES, 
|  PEACHES,  CHERRIES, 

«^^ALSO  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  OTHER^^ 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Planters  Should  Remember  We  Pay  Freights. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

I    OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 

|  SALEM,  OREGON. 


TREES. 


SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS, 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUH, 
PRUNE, 


Grape  Vines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


APRICOT. 

HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Dairy  S. 

When  the  iliiry  alphabet  is 
written,  the  letter  S  will  stand 
for  three  things— Simplicity, 
KutUluctlon,  Sharpie*. 

They  all  mean  the  same  thing-: 

Sharpies 

Tvjbular  Dairy 
Separators. 

The  simple  separator — free  from  complicated  parts — 
easy  to  turn  and  easy  to  clean. 
The  satisfauory  sej>ar  at  its— ret- 
ting more  cream  uf  better  quality — 
,-ielding  a  6%  greater  profit  on  your 
n vestment  than  any  other  separate- 


r  Business  Dairying  Boole  No.  131 
I  explains  how  and  why,  but  oursepar- 
|  ator  tells  its  own  story  better  than 
words  can. 

You  may  try  it  and  then  decide 
whether  you  want  it  or  not. 


I  Sharpies  Co., 
Chicago,  Ills. 


P.  M.  Sharpies. 
West  Chester.Pa. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
at  its  hall  on  Saturday,  Dec.  20.  There 
was  a  good  attendance,  with  the  usual 
enjoyable  lunch,  after  conferring  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees  on  a  class  of 
four. 

After  lunch,  the  subject  of  the  day 
was  considered:  "A  youth  is  more 
likely  to  succeed  if  he  chooses  his  own 
career  without  paternal  influence." 
This  being  a  subject  which  every  parent 
should  carefully  consider,  was  given  full 
consideration,  the  impression  being 
that  every  young  person  has  a  desire 
to  do  that  which,  naturally,  comes  easy 
for  them  to  do,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, they  can  do  well;  and,  as  they 
are  likely  to  succeed  best  in  doing  that 
which  they  do  well,  and,  consequently, 
desire  to  do,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  pursue  that  line  of  life  work — for  all 
lines  of  industrial  work  are  honorable, 
whatever  they  may  be — although  the 
parent  may  desire  the  child  to  study 
and  follow  a  line  of  industry  which  to 
him  seems  more  elevating,  if  not  more 
honorable.  It  was  also  admitted  that 
but  few  children,  without  parental  in- 
fluence, can  be  safely  left  to  select  their 
own  career  in  life,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to 
carefully  study  the  child,  his  character- 
istics, his  tendencies,  his  health  and  his 
aptitude  and  from  these  conclude  what 
line  of  life  work  the  child  is  most  apt  to 
succeed  in  and  recommend  it  to  the 
child;  but,  even  then,  if  the  line  of  work 
so  selected  should  be  obnoxious  or  even 
indifferent  to  the  child,  it  is  of  doubtful 
policy  for  a  parent  to  urge  him  or  her 
into  it,  for  the  child's  inclinations  should 
not  be  overlooked;  it  is  agreed  by  all 
that  more  than  nine  out  of  ten  children 
will  gladly  apply  themselves  assidu- 
ously to  the  line  of  life  work  selected 
for  them  by  their  parents. 

But  two  questions  were  drawn  from 
the  question  box:  "  How  Best  can  We 
Rid  Ourselves  of  the  Squirrel  Pest  ?  " 
and  "  What  Profitable  By-products  can 
We  Make  From  the  Waste  Fruit  of  Our 
Orchards  ?  " 

In  answer  to  the  first,  it  is  claimed 
no  line  of  squirrel  destruction  can  be 
effective  unless  all  join  in  their  destruc- 
tion at  the  same  time.  In  destroying 
squirrels,  legislation  requiring  them  to 
do  so  is  necessary.  Much,  however, 
can  be  done  by  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors in  encouraging  their  destruction. 

The  second  question  was  not  satisfac- 
torily answered,  although  suggestions 
were  offered  that  cider,  vinegar,  jellies 
or  jams  might  be  made  of  waste  fruit, 
or  that  much  of  it  might  be  distilled; 
but  the  latter  suggestion  met  with  no 
favor  from  anyone. 

Officers  will  be  installed  at  the  next 
meeting.  J.  T. 

Oakland  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Oakland  Grange 
held  one  of  its  many  enjoyable  meet- 
ings Saturday,  Dec.  20.  The  first  and 
second  degrees  were  conferred  during 
the  afternoon,  after  which  Mrs.  Charles 
Emery  gave  a  very  interesting  account 


As  Fire  Spreads  in  dry  grass,  80  does  an  In- 
flammation in  the  throat  grow  down  into  the 
lungs.  Deal  promptly  with  a  cold  as  with  a  fire, 
and  when  you  begin  to  cough  use  Allen's  Lung 
Balaam. 


of  her  recent  trip  to  the  National 

Grange. 

It  being  the  birthday  of  the  Order 
this  month,  the  Worthy  Lecturer,  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Dewey,  read  a  very  instructive 
article  on  the  early  history  of  the  Or- 
der, by  the  founder,  O.  H.  Kelly. 

A  New  England  supper  was  served 
at  6:30,  after  which  all  returned  to  the 
hall  and  listened  to  a  very  able  address 
on  "Socialism"  by  Prof.  Bamford  of 
the  Oakland  Library.  Nita. 

The  Direct  Legislature  League  of 
California  is  sending  to  various  parties 
throughout  the  State  a  petition  asking 
the  Legislature  to  submit  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  people  two 
years  hence,  which,  if  it  carries,  will 
incorporate  the  principles  of  direct 
legislation  in  this  State.  A  short  time 
ago  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  passed  a 
direct  legislation  amendment  to  its 
charter  by  a  vote  of  12,846  to  1942. 

Concerning  Election. — The  decision 
of  Judge  Prewitt  of  Placer  county  was 
that  while  a  mark  opposite  "  No  Nom- 
ination "  might  be  a  distinguishing 
mark  when  on  one  ballot,  "  it  ceases  to 
be  the  moment  the  ballot  is  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  its  fellows  simi- 
larly marked,  and  this  distinction 
grows  less  and  less  with  each  additional 
ballot  thus  marked." 


lilack  Let  Is  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  insurance  against  it. 
Early  vaccination  with  reliable  vaccine  is  the 
cheapest  insurance.  Read  the  ad.  or  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 


A  MAN  SAVED 

BY  USING  A  FOLDING  SAWINC  MACHINE. 

One  nan  can  iiw  more 
wood  with  It  than  two 
In  any  other  way  and 
doiteasier.  9  CORDS 
IN  10  HOURS,  saws 
any  wood    on  any 

S round.    Saws  trees 
own.  Catalog  free, 
first  order  securesaeency. 

Folding  Sawing  Macta.  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St, Chicago, I1L 


RAYING 

line  of  sprayers  ana  appli- 
ances fits  every  man's  needs. 
Hand.  Knapsack,  Bucket, 
Field.  Barrel,  and  Power 

sprayer*. twenty  styles.  Bestnozjsles 
made,  attachment*.  formula*,  etc. 
Selectthe  useful  and  reliable. Catalog  free 
THE  DEMIT* G  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

H.i'f.  m  agmtt ,  Utnionif  LlubMl, Chicago, 1U. 


No  Smoke  Honse.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Madn  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular.  £•  Krauscr  &  Ilro.,  Milton,  Pa« 
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EXCESSES] 

If  You  Stretch 

up  Just  one  roll  of  Paie  Fence,  yon' 11  never 
think  nf  uslne  that  fence  machine  strain.  Try  it. 
FA  UK  WOVKH  WIBK  I  BNCKCO.,  ADMAN.  NICH. 


IWAVAUV.Vj 

imAttttttvj 

flfiUhUW 
kTAfAM*V»n 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull 

Strung*,  Chicken- 
TlKht.  Sold  to  the  Karmerat  rTholeul, 
Pries.  Folly  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  '209,     fflatkMlcr,  Indiana,  I  .  s.  A. 


BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  Ram. 

Now  is  the  time  to  install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  la  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  It.  It  Is  the  most 
simple,  durable, efflclentand  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

I' K Y CK  W.  BA1XKY. 

8eneca  Falls,  \" .  T. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   Morritt   db  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  88-57-89-61  Pint  St.,  San  FrancUco,  C.l. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Loi  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MoB-ALL  ft  OO  —  Portland,  Or. 


HORSE  COLIC, 

Distemper,  Pounder,  Pneu- 
monia, etc.,  as  well  as  all 
forms  "f  Lameness,  Contract* 
ed  Cord,  Curb,  Splint,  etc., 

are  Instantly  relieved,  and  In- 
variably cured  by  the  use  of 

Turtle's  Elixir. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
'money  refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  Adams  Ex- 

firess  Company.  Used  by  leading  breeders  and 
urfmen  everywhere.  Has  saved  and  cured  many 
valuable  horses.   May  do  likewise  for  you. 

TUTUC'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cores  rheumatism.  Bpralne, 
bruises,  etc   Kills  pain  instantly.   Our  100-page  book, 
"Vet«rlnary  Experience"  FltEE, 
Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE.  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass 
487  O'FarrclI  St.,  San  Frunclxo.  Cul. 
ll*w»r*  of  so-callcti  Elixirs — no,,  rrrtuloe  but  Turtle's 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


~  frill  1 

YOURTREEtf 

WHEN  HUNGRY. 

Experience  in  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  me  that  properly  prepared  sheep 
manure  is  nature's  best  gift  to  impov- 
erished soil.  Easy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buy.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  My  free  cir- 
cular describes  the  process  of  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.        GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

Fresno  Fertilizing  Works, 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 


METER,  WIL80N  &  CO.,  Han  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Patent  Agents.  S.  F.,  Cal.,  and  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


TIIjIZBRS! 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIAL    ELEflENTS   OP   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

RAI  POI  IP     nilTHDIF  &  ff.      318  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
"»-"\)   VJ*_J  1  1  1I\1L*  VX   W.,  ALSO  AT  FRESNO  AND  LOS  ANGELES. 

WRITE    TO    THEM    FOR  PAMPHLETS. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FERTILIZERS 


Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE   SHOULD    HATE   OCR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE    IN    ANSWER    TO    A  POSTAL 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 


PRAYAND WHITEWASH  PUMPS 0FALL  K1NDS 
jf^ROYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 

Mjl  EASY  TO  OPERATE  <e 

fii-   HAS  NO  COMPETITOR  fe^^jfjfg 

'm        WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  ".^J'fi&Mfflfinm 
If      Of  ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING  fifefr 
US  {  !  GOODS-HOSE-NOZZLES  ETC.     '!     ['  U"n 

(J?     '  1  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  MAILE0  FREE.         <SL  Ji^J  \W_V<)! 


W00DIN  &LITTLE  312-314 MARKET  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple 

I  TO  60  HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 

JACKSON 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles.  -4-11  market  St.,  San  Franc Isco 


Purchasing  Agent. 

Special  attention  to  buying  all  classes  of  mer- 
chandise ror  parties  residing  at  a  distance  from 
San  FrancUco.  Christmas  shopping  promptly  at- 
tended to  Write  for  prices  and  further  Informa- 
tion.  Bank  references. 


ROBT.  B. 

519  Mission  St.,  Room  406, 


UAIRD, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


c*  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  Ks- 
33 O  MARKET  ST.  S.F". 


January  3,  1903. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTBIN8 — Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-ola  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 


JKRRETS,  HOISTBIN8  &  DUK1I  A"VI8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  4fe  Co..  Los  ADgeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  18?6. 

A.  J.C.C.  J  BK'BTH.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailllard,  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Oal. 

PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-OHINA  &  DUROO 
HOG8.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1878. 

SUTTON  BROS.,  Lodl,  Cal.  Bargains  on  Regist'd 
Poland-China  and  Large  English  Berkshire  Pigs. 

J.  L.  BO  URL  AND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.  Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

THOMAS  WAITE.  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshires.   Pigs  for  sale. 

SWEEPSTAKES  herd,  State  Fair  1902.  Poland- 
OhinaB.   Lindgren  &  Sons,  Klngsburg,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Oal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINAS,  both 

sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


O.  B.  CARRINGTON.  Haywards.  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns—1st  prizes  at  State  Fair  and  Oakland. 

BREEDERS'  Co-operative  Circular  Free.  Ad- 
dress Cottonwood  Farm,  via  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NIL ES  &  CO.  Los  Ar.geles.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL  Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 

Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1817  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

FOR  SALE! 
50  Head  High  Grade  Shorthorn 
Heifers,  dairy  raised.    Also  a  few 
Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

RANCH  NEAR  TULARE  LAKE. 
Address  J  AS.  W.  McCORD,  HANFORD,  CAL. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  common-eense  method,  i 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no  i 
puy.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill-  J 
ust  rated  treatise  on  the  abso-  ] 
lute  cure  of  Lump  .law,  free  if  " 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  96. 

FlemlnzBroN-,  chemifltfl, 
Onion  BtoekTsrdn.     ChJngv,  III. 


PRINTING  We  'umlsh  all  stock  and  do  printing 
i  inn  i  inu,  at  tne  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  $1.25, 1000  $1.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  325  Davis  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLACK  LEG" VACCINE 

Has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to-day  the  most  favorably  known  of 
any.  We  can  refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  re-vaccinated  and 
stopped  losses  with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and 
other  vaccines. 

POINTER. 
Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.    Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated 
or  that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES  — THEY  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according 

to  age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

TERMS. — Cash  witb  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 
Write  us  for  booklet  on  Black  Leg;  it  is  readable  and  interesting 

even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  this  disease. 
Address: 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  —Black  Leg  Vaccine;  Hog  Cholera  Serum; 
Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


BLACK-LEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use.  IIparate1: 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  10  dose  box,  $1.50; 
20  dose  box,  $2.50;  50  dose  box,  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclu- 
sive.   Blacklegine  Outfit  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Established    In    IB  7  9 . 

The  business  INCUBATOR  of  the  world  Is  built  by  the 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

We  build  the  KING  OF  INCUBATORS  and  you  will  make  a  mistake 
if  you  place  your  order  for  an  Incubator  without  first  investigating  the 
JUBILEE.   Our  catalogue  is  free;  send  for  it. 

Jubilee  Incubator  Co    517— 32nd  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history ;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  siock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

City  Office,  214  Eaat  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

null  inrni — i  r  t  i  r  r  n   n  ~i '  i— 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES. 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  "Poultry  Fattening:  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THB  PBTALUriA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PBTALUMA ,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLXEPT  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAB  AlfSELMO,  MARUt  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc  ' 


(Established  1860),  330  Market  St.,  8.  F., 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
Jal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Counting  Chicks  Before  Hatching 

is  not  safe  unless  you 
have  an 

IOWA 

ROUND 
INCUBATOR 

R.  C.  Bauerminster,  Norwood,  Minn.,  got  493  chicks 
from  503  eggs.  He  followed  directions,  the  ma- 
chine did  the  work,  because  it  was  built  on  right 
principles  and  by  good  workmen.  The  IOWA 
has  fiber-board  casej  does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp 
or  crack.  Regulation  and  ventilation  perfect. 
Our  free  book  gives  more  testimonials  and  full 
particulars.    Everything  about  incubation  free. 


IOWA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  242  OES  MOINES,  IOWA 


IPiFAl    IN  NAME. 
iL/LfiLi  ,N  ACTION. 


SIMPLE,  DURABLE, 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

A  dollar  of  service  for  every  dollar 
of  cost— that  is  the  record. 
Illustrated  Book  Free. 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


IfeeNew  Regulator 

on  the  Sure  Hatch  is  really  auto- 
matic and  direct  aetinjr—  greatest 
improvement  or  vears.  Don't  pay 
double  price  for  oid  style  machines. 
Oet  our  hook  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


That 
represents  the 
labor  saved  Id 
1  eedlnjr  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.  We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blow«r  Elevator. 
sbnd  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLU 

AN  ACRB  OP  CORN 
and  its  possibilities.     /\\  Gen  1  A&ts" 

frtOOKER  &  CO. 

16-18  Drumm  St. 
Price,  10c  in  stamps  San  Francisco 


Dividend  Notice. 

The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society, 

526  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  December  31, 1903, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  one-eighth  (3H)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Friday, 
January  2,  1903. 

GEORGE  TOURNY.  Secretary. 

Dividend  Notice. 

San  Francisco 
Savings  Union, 

532  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  Corner  of  Webb. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1902,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
per  annum  of  three  and  forty-two  one-hundredths 
(3  42-10D)  per  cent  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  (3) 
per  cent  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Friday,  January  2,  1903. 

L0VELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Dividend  Notice. 

CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY, 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  MONTGOMERY  STS. 

For  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1902, 
dividends  have  been  declared  on  deposits  in  the 
savings  department  of  this  Company,  as  follows: 
On  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on 
and  after  Friday,  January  2,  1903.  Dividends  un- 
called for  are  added  to  the  principal  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  .903.       J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 

R|  I  DT  I  I  DC  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
w  i     I  W  I»  &  pay  H  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIR9,  Box  800,  Westbrook,  Maine. 
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EIGHTEEN  YEARS  AGO 


The  first  New  Deal  Plow  was 
built  by  the 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

and  it  was  by  far  the  best  Gang  Plow 
built  at  that  time.      Many  im- 
provements have  been  made 
since  then,  but  the 

New  Deal 

still  holds  the  lead. 

For  heavy  work  and  for  use  with 
traction  engines  we  construct  a  plow 
with  extra  heavy  beams  and  braces 
at  a  small  advance  in  price  over  the 
regular  plow.  All  gangs  are  now 
equipped  with  high  wheels  and  closed 
end  dirt  proof  boxes.  All  bottoms 
have  soft  center  steel  mouldboards. 


Made  with  1,  2, 3, 4  and  5  Bottoms. 
8, 10, 12  and  14  Inch  Out. 


Write  for  Special  Circular  and  Prices, 


Decrc  Implement  Co. 

309  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Own  a  Home  in  California. 

45,000  Acres 


IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 

Oranges,      Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Lemons,       Grazing,  Melons, 
Peaches,      Dairying,  Grapes, 

And,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 


One  of  the  Greatest  Irrigation  Systems 

in  the  State, 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation-of  sweet  potatoes  and 
almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 


VfH.  U.  CROCKER,  President. 
O.  K.  OBEEN,  Sec'y  and  Tremn. 


GEO.  CROCKER,  Vice-President. 
J.  U.  BRADLEY,  Manager. 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


HEAD  OFF  THE  CANKER  WORM. 


W.  &  F> 


STICKY 
PAINT, 


Not  perfect,  but  undoubtedly  tbe  best  thing  for  the  purpose  In  the  market.  Cheap.  Easily  ap- 
plied.  No  Injury  to  trees.  Sold  by  dealers,  or  may  be  ordered  of  makers. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO., 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


E.  I.  DTJPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

\AJ  ILMINGTON,    DEL  A  \AJ  fK  R  E . 

anofctuTere  of  Q|  1INPOWDER, 


m 


Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,    Black  Sporting,     Mining  and  Blasting. 

A8K  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C.  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

SIZE  NO.  34. 
9  ft.  9H  ln.x  12  ft.  10',  In. 

One  of  our  ten  stook  sizes. 

Special  sizes  to  order. 

Not  a  flimsy  structure,  but 
strong  and  substantial. 
Constructed  entirely  of 
wood.  Roofs  covered 
with  best  roofing  male. 
rial.  With  or  without 
hoods  for  doors  and  win- 
dows. Anyone  can  set 
these  buildings  up. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue with  Prices,  Sizes, 
Weights,  etc. 

Hext  Time  We  Will  Show 
a  Larger  House 

Bnrnham-Stindeford  Co., 

nanufacturers, 

Washing' on  St.  bet.  1st 
and  2nd, 
OAKLAND.  CAL. 
San  Prancisco  Oltlce, 

40  New  Montgomery  St. 
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CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  2. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1903. 

THIRTY-THIRD  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 

California  Seed  Growing. 


We  haye  always  taken  the  keenest  in- 
terest in  seed  growing  in  California,  because 
the  growth  of  fine  seed  is  one  of  the  highest 
of  the  agricultural  arts.  The  seed  contains 
the  promise  and  potentiality  of  the  plant, 
and  the  success  of  the  plant,  if  growing  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  vigor,  the  freshness  and  above 
all  to  the  traits  of  the  seed — for  we  use  the 
word  trait  to  signify  the  wonderful  endow- 
ment involved  in  heredity.  To  produce  a 
fine  seed  is,  then,  a  humane  act  of  great  im- 
portance, because  a  fine  seed  gives  the  crop 
of  every  fellow-man  who  secures  it  a  strong 
impulse  toward  success.  A  diligent,  ener- 
getic and  conscientious  seed  grower  has, 
therefore,  the  quality  of  goodness.  But  to 
produce  good  seed  is  not  easy.  It  is  need- 
*ul  to  secure  the  best  ancestry,  the  most 
vigorous  immediate  parentage,  the  most 
favorable  growing  conditions,  the  most  rigid 
selection  of  the  best  types  in  the  gathering 
and  the  rejection  of  the  degenerate,  and  all 
these  acts  involve  much  higher  mental 
powers  than  the  simple  growing  of  a  crop 
for  food  purposes.  Upon  the  basis  of  both 
goodness  and  mental  effort,  we  count  seed 
growing  one  of  the  highest  of  the  agricul- 
tural arts.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  seed  growing  is  not 
always  done  as  it  should  be  and  that  some 
growers  have  neither  the  mind  to  recognize  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  nor  the  honesty  to  dis- 
charge them  faithfully.  If  there  are  any  such  in 
California,  let  them  turn  from  their  evil  ways. 

There  is  another  group  of  reasons  why  we  have 
keen  interest  in  seed  growing  and  aim  to  promote  it. 
The  production  of  exceptionally  .fine  seed  is  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  most  desirable  soil  and  weather  condi- 
tions. The  abundance  of  plant  food,  the  length  of 
the  growing  season,  the  absence  of  enemies  and  dis- 


Field  of  Danvers  Carrot  in  Bloom  on  the  Cox  Seed  Company's  Farm  at  Terminous,  San  Joaquin  County. 


eases  are  all  to  be  fairly  predicated  upon  the  show- 
ing of  a  fine  seed  sample.  Agriculturally,  it  is  a  case 
in  which,  by  their  works,  ye  shall  know  them.  The 
fact  that  California  is  now  producing  seeds  of  fruits, 
grains,  vegetables  and  flowers  for  the  world's  trade, 
to  an  extent  and  in  a  variety  which  no  other  State 
or  country  rivals,  is  indisputable  testimony  to  the 
natural  resources  of  our  State  and  the  advanced  agri- 
cultural skill  of  our  people  which  in  these  days  of 
California   glorification  should  not  be  overlooked. 


We  have  often  spoken  of  seed  growing  in  the  coast 
district  south  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  business  is 
constantly  increasing  through  the  best  coast  valleys 
from  Santa  Clara  valley  of  the  bay  district  to  Santa 
Clara  valley  of  southern  California.  Here  and  there 
through  this  distance  of  about  400  miles  there  are 
choice  lands  and  locations  which  the  seed  growers 
select  for  their  numerous  purposes.  More  recently 
the  advantages  of  some  interior  situations  have  been 
recognized  and  thus  seed  growing  is  taking  lands 
good  for  its  ends  over  wider  territory. 
We  are  glad  to  have  for  our  leading  views 
this  week  two  scenes  on  the  seed  farms 
which  the  Cox  Seed  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  operating  in  San  Joaquin  county. 
Our  readers  know  this  company  chiefly 
perhaps  for  their  handsome  publications 
with  which  they  promote  their  large  local 
retail  seed  trade,  and  the  volume  for  1903 
has  just  been  issued. 

But  the  Cox  Seed  Company  has  for 
years  had  a  much  larger  field  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  way  of  distributing  Cali- 
fornia-grown seed  at  Eastern  whole- 
sale centers.  In  this  work  they  have  used 
the  products  of  various  growers,  but  re- 
cently have  largely  extended  their  opera- 
tions as  growers  on  their  own  account  and 
as  growers  by  contract  for  other  distant 
dealers,  and  have. now  1500  acres  under 
cultivation. 

The  two  plates  on  this  page  show  a 
couple  of  their  seed  fields.  The  time  seems 
to  be  approaching  when  all  the  world  will 
come  to  California  for  seeds.  We  shall 
gire  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  expecta- 
tion at  another  time. 


Crop  of  Crown  Stone  Lettuce,  Seed  Grown  at  Terminous  for  a  Representative  French  Seed  House 


The  cattlemen  of  Tulare  county  held  a 
meeting  in  Visalia  on  January  8th  to  ar- 
range to  give  their  co-operation  in  the 
enforcement  of  strict  sanitary  rules  for 
cattle  in  said  county. 
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The  Week. 

There  is  little  use  saying  anything  about  the 
weather  in  this  column  for  Prof.  McAdie  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  expounds  the  weather  for  the 
whole  year  past  on  the  opposite  page  and  gives  in- 
teresting comments  also  upon  the  crops  which  we 
succeeded  in  making  with  such  weather.  All  that 
we  need  say  about  the  low  temperature  of  the  last 
week  is  that  it  has  given  people  abundant  cause  for 
complaint  without  doing  them  any  real  injury,  and  it 
is  not  always  that  people  have  so  much  harmless 
amusement.  _ 

California  has  a  new  Governor  in  the  State  House 
this  week  and  a  Legislature  in  session,  a  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator to  elect,  and  therefore  plenty  in  the  political 
line  for  discussion  around  the  stoves  in  the  country 
stores.  With  such  business  on  hand  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  along  until  the  days  lengthen  and  field  work 
presses  again. 

Wheat  and  barley  gained  a  little  just  after  our  last 
report  on  New  Year's  day,  but  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  week  there  is  a  slight  backward  move- 
ment, apparently  starting  with  a  decline  in  futures 
because  of  reports  of  larger  supplies  at  distant  cen- 
ters. Ocean  freights  are  still  dull  and  low,  favoring 
shippers.  Corn,  oats  and  rye  are  quiet  and  un- 
changed. Beans  are  still  inactive,  but  are  firmly 
held.  Bran  is  slightly  lower  and  other  mill  feeds  un- 
changed. Hay  has  improved  again  because  of  re- 
duced receipts.  Sheep  and  lambs  have  done  a  little 
better,  but  cattle  and  hogs  have  held  about  the 
same,  with  ample  supplies  arriving.  Butter  has 
held  up  well,  though  supplies  are  coming  from  all 
directions.  Eggs  have  done  well  and  cheese  is  quiet, 
with  free  offerings.  Poultry  has  sold  fairly  well  and 
is  firm,  with  supplies  well  cleaned  up.  Potatoes  and 
onions  are  rolling  along  about  as  before.  Fresh  fruits 
have  been  rather  slow  because  of  the  cold  weather. 
Orange  supplies  have  been  less,  but  still  adequate, 
auction  sales  of  four  or  five  cars  per  day  being  made. 
Dried  fruits  are  quiet,  but  the  feeling  is  strong  be- 
cause of  light  supplies.  Hops  are  quiet,  buyers  and 
sellers  being  wide  apart.  Honey  is  about  the  same 
as  before.  Wool  supplies  consist  of  scattered  lots 
which  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  cleaned  up. 

The  "butter  test"  arranged  by  the  California 
Creamery  Operators'  Association,  to  which  we  have 
alluded  from  time  to  time,  reached  a  culmination  last 
week  when  the  fourth  quarterly  scoring  was  made. 
The  seven  makers  standing  highest  in  percentage 
for  the  four  contests  are  J.  N.  Kiser,  Hollister, 
97.13;  L.  J.  Siple,  Point  Arena,  96.59;  George  J.  I 
Knox,  Sacramento,  95.15;  J.  P.  Murphy,  Newman,  I 


94.54;  George  R.  Roe,  Bodega,  94.50;  W.  A.  Snow, 
Oakland,  94.46;  R.  C.  Blackmer,  Fallon,  93.42. 
President  Lyon  of  the  Association  declared  J.  N. 
Kiser  of  Hollister  to  be  the  champion  buttermaker 
of  California.  This  final  result  is  interesting  as 
throwing  the  balance  of  favor  on  the  side  of  the 
coast  dairymen.  The  contest  at  the  State  Fair, 
which  was  the  third  of  the  year,  showed  a  strong 
lead  by  the  makers  in  the  alfalfa  districts  of  the  in- 
terior, which  we  commented  upon  at  the  time  as 
noteworthy.  The  final  test  and  the  average  for  the 
year  is  on  the  side  of  the  coast  district,  for  of  the 
seven  highest  the  coast  has  five  and  the  valley  two, 
and  the  two  highest  go  to  the  coast.  So,  after  all, 
the  coast  is  not  dead  yet  on  dairy  excellence, 
although  there  is  such  development  in  the  valley  dis- 
tricts.   

Now  that  valley  development  is  exciting  such  in- 
terest, the  valley  should  be  helped  to  do  something 
to  improve  its  rivers  and  thus  save  the  low  lands 
from  overflow  and  promote  water  traffic  upon  the 
rivers  themselves.  A  strong  river  improvement 
association  has  been  organized  and  an  appeal  will  be 
made  to  the  Legislature.  The  well-known  Sacra- 
mentan,  Mr.  Frank  Miller,  is  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  he  is  anxious  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
all  interested  parties.  It  has  been  decided  to  ask 
the  Legislature  to  appropriate  $750,000  for  certain 
improvements  to  the  rivers  of  California.  The  chief 
task  which  has  been  proposed  will  cost  $400,000  and 
consists  of  the  digging  a  new  channel  for  the  Sacra- 
mento river  below  Rio  Vista,  about  2  miles  long  and 
1300  feet  wide,  across  Sherman  island.  This  island  is 
a  reclamation  district  about  12  miles  long  and  sepa- 
rates the  lower  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  Sacramento.  The  flood  mark  in  the 
Sacramento  is  14  feet  above  the  mean  low  tide  of 
Suisun  bay  and  the  flood  mark  of  the  San  Joaquin  is 
7  feet.  A  fall  of  5  feet  can  be  had  through  the  new 
channel,  adding  thousands  of  fertile  acres  to  the  tax 
rolls  and  opening  the  rivers  to  better  conditions  for 
navigation.  The  San  Joaquin  will  not  be  raised  above 
the  existing  flood  mark,  the  discharge  of  the  new 
channel  being  at  a  free  tidal  outfall.  The  committee 
has  made  investigations  and  has  printed  a  report, 
copies  of  which  can  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  Mil- 
ler. This  is  a  great  enterprise,  which  must  be  real- 
ized some  day,  and  it  is  none  too  early  to  begin 
work  for  it.  ^ 

How  much  of  a  factor  in  the  market  for  Pacific 
coast  wheat  the  Australian  shortage  may  prove  is 
indicated  in  an  advance  consular  report  which  we 
have  just  received.  This  document  says  that  it  is 
now  realized  beyond  doubt  that  the  Australian  wheat 
harvest  for  the  coming  season  will  be  a  failure  and 
must  be  followed  by  heavy  importations  of  food  stuffs 
from  foreign  countries.  Competent  authorities  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  during  the  next  season 
fully  200,000  tons  of  breadstuffs  must  be  imported 
from  various  wheat-producing  centers  in  order  to 
meet  the  harvest  deficiencies  in  Australia.  What- 
ever may  be  hunted  up  in  these  directions,  there  will 
be  a  demand  in  Australia  all  through  1903  and  in  the 
new  crop  California  will  have  decided  advantage,  be- 
cause our  harvest  comes  soonest. 

By  the  way,  we  must  look  out  for  our  long  antici- 
pated dairy  market  in  the  Orient.  The  American 
Consul  at  Moscow  notifies  the  State  Department  that 
the  Russian  government  has  allotted  $39,000  to  in- 
crease the  export  of  Siberian  butter  by  multiplying 
instructors  and  dairy  schools  in  Western  Siberia,  to 
organize  creameries,  etc.  Dairy  education  is  the 
foundation  of  dairy  promotion,  and  the  Russians  know 
it  and  believe  in  using  it. 

Prosecutions  are  proceeding  against  the  sale  of 
renovated  butter  in  this  city — a  kind  of  business  to 
which  we  alluded  recently.  The  State  Dbiry  Bureau 
has  caused  the  arrest  of  a  transgressor  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Under  the  State  law,  adopted  at  the  last 
Legislature,  all  renovated  butter  must  be  labeled  as 
such  in  order  that  no  deception  be  practiced  upon 
the  consumer.  The  process  butter,  which  has  only 
recently  been  brought  here  from  the  East,  bears  a 
label  on  the  firkin,  but  when  sold  by  the  pound  there 
is  no  mark  on  the  separate  packages  as  required  by 
law.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  arrest  was  made 
and  prosecution  will  be  pushed. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Almond  Knot  and  Fertilization. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  it  safe  to  plant  vines  on  land 
from  which  almond  trees  with  badly  knotted  roots 
have  been  removed  ?  In  prescribing  fertilizers  for 
fruit  trees  I  notice  that  the  contents  of  the  fruit 
crop  is  figured  on.  Should  not  there  also  be  allow- 
ance for  the  fertilizers  required  to  build  up  the  wood 
and  foliage  ?  I  have  found  that  almond  trees  around 
which  stable  manure  was  piled  to  make  compost  bore 
fruit,  while  distant  trees  had  no  crop;  so  it  seems  to 
me  the  tree  needs  feeding.  It  is  said  by  experts  that 
California  soils  have  enough  potash.  I  have  found 
that  where  I  burned  brush  and  scattered  the  ashes  I 
have  gathered  three  boxes  of  grapes  to  the  row, 
while  away  from  that  I  got  only  one  box.  I  believe 
the  potash  did  it. — Grower,  Lodi. 

The  low  form  of  fungus  which  causes  the  knots  on 
the  almond  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  to  be  the 
same  organism  that  causes  root  knots  on  the  vine. 
There  is  a  presumption  that  it  is  the  same,  but  no 
demonstration  has  been  had.  This  fact  makes  it  im- 
possible to  prescribe  definitely  with  reference  to  set- 
ting vines  in  ground  from  which  badly  knotted  al- 
mond roots  have  been  removed.  It  would  be  better 
policy,  one  would  think,  to  use  the  land  for  other 
crops  for  a  year  or  two;  but  we  can  not  definitely  ad- 
vise this,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  vines  might 
be  put  upon  the  same  ground  with  success.  As  to 
the  fertilizing  matter  taken  by  the  wood  and  leaves 
of  the  tree,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  it,  be- 
cause it  is  perfectly  sure  that  any  land  which  is  fit 
for  planting  to  fruit  trees  has  natural  fertility 
enough  to  produce  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  to  sus- 
tain it.  If,  then,  application  of  fertilizers  reach  the 
amount  of  plant  food  taken  up  by  the  fruit  crop,  it  is 
all  that  can  be  reasonably  held  to  be  desirable.  We 
do  not  think  that  you  are  correct  in  believing  that 
the  failure  of  the  almond  trees  is  due  to  the  removal 
of  plant  food  from  the  soil.  Our  soils  are  deep  and 
rich,  and  the  almond  is  a  deep-rooting  tree  when  it  is 
not  infected  by  parasites.  The  failure  of  the  almond 
crop  with  you,  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  State, 
is  probably  due  to  the  intrusion  of  low  temperatures 
after  the  blooming  time — in  other  words,  to  frost. 
The  experiment  which  you  describe  of  piling  stable 
manure  near  trees  may  be  significant,  not  from  the 
fertilizing  effect,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  presence 
of  manure  would  generate  a  certain  amount  of  heat, 
and  possibly  in  that  way  protect  the  trees  from  frost. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  conjecture. 

What  you  say  about  the  effect  of  application  of 
potash  to  California  soils  in  the  increase  of  crops, 
although  the  analysis  showed  considerable  potash 
present,  is  quite  true,  and  observation  leads  us  to 
believe  that  potash  can  be  very  profitably  used  even 
where  the  analysis  shows  very  much  of  it  present. 
That  can  be  seen  in  almost  any  green  field  where  the 
straw  has  been  burned.  If  it  has  been  burned  in  piles 
or  in  windrows,  you  will  see  round  places  or  long 
strips  where  the  growth  of  the  grain  is  very  much 
ranker  and  better  than  on  the  surrounding  land.  We 
should  certainly  use  all  the  stable  manure  we  could 
secure  at  a  low  price  and  use  also  commercial  pot- 
ash, carefully  at  first  and  progressively,  as  observa- 
tion demonstrated  beneficial  effects  upon  the  crops. 
Wood  ashes  contain,  of  course,  other  plant  food  than 
potash,  though  the  last  is  what  they  are  chiefly  val- 
ued for.  _ 

Aphis  Resistant  Apple  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  : — What  is  the  result  of  your  expe- 
rience with  the  Australian  apple  stocks  which  are 
claimed  to  be  resistant  to  the  woolly  aphis  ?  Are 
they  propagated  for  sale  by  your  nurserymen? — 
Reader,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Several  years  experience  with  the  aphis  resistant 
apple  root  brought  from  Australia  has  convinced  us 
that  they  are  successful  in  making  good  satisfactory 
growth  and  in  not  being  injured  by  woolly  aphis  even 
when  planted  in  ground  from  which  badly  infected 
trees  have  just  been  removed.  This  demonstration 
seems  so  complete  and  so  fully  to  verify  the  Austra- 
lian and  New  Zealand  experience  that  propagation 
of  apple  trees  upon  such  roots  has  been  taken  up  by 
our  nurserymen,  as  you  may  see  by  reference  to  our 
advertising  columns. 

Orange  Stocks. 

To  the  Editor: — Which  is  best  for  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  citrus  trifoliata,  sour  or  sweet  orange 
seedlings  ? — Enquirer,  Jamacha,  San  Diego  county. 

The  citrus  trifoliata  is  a  dwarf  stock  for  the 
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orange  and  has  never  been  used  to  any  extent  in  this 
State,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  likely  to  be  popular  un- 
less we  should  take  to  growing  dwarf  trees  for  gar- 
den purposes,  which  seems  to  be  now  rather  a  re- 
mote possibility.  The  sour  orange  is  a  free  stock 
and  produces  a  good  standard  tree.  Whether  it  is 
any  better  than  the  ordinary  sweet  seedling  is  doubt- 
ful. All  that  was  claimed  for  this  stock  has  not  been 
realized,  and  although  some  have  faith  in  it  as  more 
hardy  than  the  sweet  seedling  stock,  the  total 
amount  of  trees  grown  upon  sour  orange  root  is  very 
small.  The  seedlings  from  selected  sweet  orange 
seed  is  still  in  the  lead. 

Cheat  Seed. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  several  sacks  of  "cheat." 
Would  you  advise  sowing  it  about  on  the  range  on 
places  that  could  not  be  farmed  ? — Santa  Clara. 

California  "cheat"  is  a  rye  grass  and  is  counted 
good  winter  feed.  It  will  do  best  on  places  likely  to 
be  too  wet  for  other  plants. 

Cottony  Cushion  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  a  sample  of  scale  which 
is  on  three  or  four  of  my  orange  trees.  What  had  I 
better  do  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  Last  year  they  only 
showed  on  one  tree  and  I  cut  it  down  and  burnt  it; 
but  it  is  here  again. — Reader,  Los  Gatos. 

You  have  the  cottony  cushion  scale  and  you  should 
apply  to  Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  Clay  street  dock,  San 
Francisco,  for  a  colony  of  Vedalia  cardinalis.  Do 
not  burn  any  more  trees  nor  anything  else  of  a  des- 
perate nature.  The  Vedalia  will  take  the  contract 
of  cleaning  your  trees.  They  may  not  be  ready  for 
business  until  warm  weather,  but  they  will  make  up 
for  lost  time. 

Sugar  Prune  on  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  100  apricot  trees  nine 
years  old,  good  healthy  looking  trees,  but  they  have 
never  borne  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Some  of  my  friends 
advise  me  to  graft  Sugar  prune  on  them,  but  before 
doing  so  I  would  like  your  opinion,  as  I  have  read 
that  they  do  not  make  a  good  union. — Peter  Hen- 
derson, San  Francisco. 

The  Sugar  prune  ought  to  do  well  on  the  apricot, 
but  we  have  not  sufficient  testimony  to  assert  that 
the  graft  is  enduring  and  satisfactory.  We  would 
like  information  on  that  point. 

The  Spineless  Prickly  Pear. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Has  the  edible  or  improved 
prickly  pear  cactus  growing  in  the  grounds  at  Berk- 
eley ever  proved  to  have  any  commercial  value,  or  is 
it  of  any  value  as  an  edible  ? — Subscriber,  Isleton. 

The  improved  opuntia,  or  spineless  prickly  pear 
varieties,  have  not  yet  reached  any  mentionable  com- 
mercial importance,  although  we  believe  they  will  be 
profitable  to  a  certain  extent.  A  few  are  sometimes 
seen  in  the  fruit  markets,  but  they  are  a  fruit  which 
people  do  not  understand,  and  they  must  be  sold  at 
first  in  small  quantities  as  a  fancy  article.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  will  ever  reach  great  com- 
mercial importance,  but  may  be  profitable  to  a  few 
growers  who  take  an  interest  in  them. 

Seed  to  the  Acre. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  not  a  way  in  sowing 
grain,  by  measuring  off  a  square  foot  or  more  and 
counting  the  seeds,  to  tell  about  how  much  is  being 
sown  to  the  acre  ? — Santa  Clara. 

Why  yes:  count  the  seeds  on  a  square  foot  of 
ground.  Then  count  the  grains  in  an  ounce  of  the 
seed  and  see  what  fraction  of  an  ounce  you  had  on 
the  square  foot.  Multiply  this  fraction  by  43,560  and 
you  will  have  the  number  of  ounces  to  the  acre. 
Divide  this  quotient  by  960  and  you  will  have  the 
number  of  bushels  being  sown  to  the  acre.  You  had 
better  count  several  square  feet  in  different  places 
to  get  the  average  of  thick  and  thin  distribution  be- 
fore you  decide  what  fraction  of  an  ounce  you  have 
per  square  foot. 

The  Catalpa  in  California. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  notice  in  Eastern  papers  arti- 
cles highly  recommending  the  catalpa  as  an  inde- 
structible wood  and  advise  farmers  to  plant  groves 
of  it.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  also  whether  there  are  any  agricultural 
bulletins  concerning  it. — McC.  F.,  Shasta  county. 

You  can  get  publications  on  the  catalpas  by  appli- 
cation to  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Catalpas  are  growing  well  in  some  parts  of  Califor- 
nia, but  we  have  not  information  enough  about  them 


to  warrant  us  in  urging  their  planting  as  is  being 
done  at  the  East. 

Kafir  Corn  and  Indian  Corn. 

To  the  Editor: — Does  Kafir  corn  yield  as  well  as 
dent  corn  ?  Does  it  stand  dry  weather  better  ? 
What  will  it  yield  to  the  acre  ?  How  thick  do  you 
plant  it  ?  What  is  the  best  way  to  harvest  it  and 
which  is  the  best,  red  or  white  ? — Reader,  Kelsey- 
ville. 

We  presume  you  know  that  Kafir  corn  is  not  an 
Indian  corn  or  maize,  but  is  a  sorghum,  and  is  hardly 
comparable  with  dent  corn.  Kafir  is  a  heavier 
yielder  than  Indian  corn  in  hot,  dry  regions,  while 
Indian  corn  grows  better  than  Kafir  nearer  the 
coast.  If  you  can  grow  good  Indian  corn  and  plenty 
of  it,  you  have  little  use  for  Kafir.  Kafir  is  usually 
grown  in  rows,  about  3  feet  apart,  to  admit  of  culti- 
vation, and  not  in  hills.  The  seed  comes  in  large 
bunches  at  the  top  of  the  plant,  and  hand  cutting  is 
usually  employed.  The  red  Kafir  corn  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  hardier  and  more  productive,  but  the 
product  of  late  years  has  run  to  white,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  a  handsomer  grain  and  sells  better.  You 
can  only  tell  by  trial  whether  it  is  of  much  account  in 
Lake  county. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Review  of  the  Crop  Conditions  for  the  Year  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

The  year  was  one  of  fair  yields  and  generally  favor- 
able climatic  conditions.  Owing  to  failures  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  some  of  the  crops  were  mar- 
keted at  prices  very  satisfactory  to  the  grower. 
With  some  of  the  deciduous  fruits,  however,  while 
the  yields  were  large,  growers  were  unable  to  obtain 
the  necessary  labor,  and  large  quantities  were  al- 
lowed to  rot  in  the  orchards.  The  wheat  crop  did 
not  come  up  to  early  estimates.  Grain  made  slow 
but  healthy  growth  in  all  sections  north  of  the  Te- 
hachapi,  but  in  the  southern  districts,  while  condi 
tions  improved  with  the  season,  the  early  sown  grain 
failed  to  come  up  to  expectations.  There  were  no 
great  losses  to  the  citrus  fruit  growers  by  frost. 
Ample  warnings  were  given,  and  these,  with  im- 
proved methods  of  smudging,  were  doubtless  instru- 
mental in  protecting  the  crops. 

The  month  of  January  was  marked  by  a  deficiency 
in  rainfall  averaging  over  3  inches  for  the  entire 
State.  The  temperature  was  about  normal,  with 
some  heavy  frosts  and  occasional  strong  north  winds. 
Near  the  close  of  the  month  the  lowest  temperatures 
of  the  season  prevailed,  but  these  were  followed  by 
general  and  heavy  rains. 

February  was  one  of  the  wettest  months  on  record. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  these  heavy  and  general 
rains  saved  the  crops,  especially  wheat  and  barley  in 
the  central  and  northern  districts.  Snow,  sleet,  hail 
and  rain  fell  in  nearly  all  sections.  By  the  end  of 
the  month  the  improvement  in  crop  conditions  was 
noticeable;  green  feed  was  generally  abundant  and 
deciduous  fruit  trees  and  vineyards  were  in  excellent 
condition.  The  average  rainfall  in  the  State  ex- 
ceeded 8  inches,  or  5  inches  more  than  the  normal. 
The  snowfall  in  the  northern  mountains  was  unusually 
heavy. 

By  the  first  week  in  March  apricots,  peaches, 
almonds  and  other  deciduous  fruits  were  blooming, 
with  every  indication  of  heavy  yields.  Citrus  fruits 
were  in  bud  in  portions  of  the  Sacramento  valley. 
Grain  continued  in  excellent  condition,  but  its 
growth  was  slow  owing  to  cool  weather.  Prospects 
for  heavy  crops,  however,  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys  and  the  Coast  and  Bay  sections 
were  never  better.  It  was  a  month  for  active  work 
in  farm  operations.  Hay  was  in  good  condition  in  all 
sections.  The  rainfall  for  the  month  of  March  was 
about  normal,  but  the  temperature  colder  than 
usual. 

By  the  first  week  in  April  barley  had  headed  out 
in  many  places,  and,  one  small  field  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  county  had  been  harvested.  Work  was  pro- 
gressing in  sugar  beet  and  hop  fields.  Haying  had 
commenced,  and  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  was  ready  for  harvest.  Apricots  in 
the  Vacaville  section  were  reported  to  be  as  large 
as  almonds  and  the  trees  heavily  laden.  Walnut 
buds  were  opening.  Oranges  were  in  bloom  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  and  southern  California.  Early 
sown  wheat  was  heading  out  in  many  places.  Irri- 
gation water  was  plentiful.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  cherries  were  ripe  and  shipments  to  the  East 
had  begun.  The  rainfall  for  April  was  about  normal 
and  the  temperature  somewhat  cooler  than  usual. 

By  the  first  week  in  May  baying  was  in  full  swing 
and  the  fruit  trees  were  heavily  laden.  There  were 
several  reports  of  the  heavy  dropping  of  prunes, 
pears  and  apricots.  Grain  was  seemingly  in  excel- 
lent condition  except  in  southern  California,  where 
the  early  sown  was  being  cut  for  hay.  Ripe  cherries 
'  were  being  cracked  by  the  rains  and  the  first  crop  of 
strawberries  in  Sonoma  county  was  injured  in  the 


same  way.  By  the  end  of  the  month  wheat  had 
matured  rapidly  and  much  barley  had  beed  harvested. 

June  was  generally  favorable  for  all  crops.  Grain 
was  not  as  seriously  damaged  by  grasshoppers  as 
anticipated,  but  fire  destroyed  several  hundred 
acres.  Deciduous  fruits  matured  rapidly  and  nearly 
all  varieties  were  in  market.  Owing  to  difficulty  in 
securing  pickers,  much  fruit  was  allowed  to  decay. 
The  first  carload  of  wheat  was  shipped  from  Tulare 
county  to  Stockton  on  June  17.  Grape  vines  were 
remarkably  thrifty  and  heavily  laden.  Hops,  sugar 
beets,  beans,  corn  and  vegetables  made  good  growth. 

July  was  not  as  warm  a  month  as  usual.  Heavy 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley  were  harvested  in  the 
Sacramento  valley,  portions  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
in  the  central  and  northern  coast  counties;  but  in  the 
southern  districts  the  yield  was  on  the  whole  light 
and  disappointing.  The  hay  crop  was  heavy  and  of 
good  quality.  Fruit  picking,  drying  and  canning 
were  in  full  progress.  Heavy  shipments  of  lemons 
were  made  from  the  south.  Sugar  beet  factories 
begran  operations  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

By  the  beginning  of  August  grain  harvest  had  been 
nearly  completed  inmost  sections.  Prunes  and  early 
table  grapes  suffered  somewhat  from  high  tempera- 
tures, but  on  the  whole  vineyards  remained  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Sugar  beet  harvest  continued. 
Peaches,  prunes,  plums  and  apricots  made  unusually 
heavy  crops  in  most  sections. 

During  the  first  week  in  September  maximum  tem- 
peratures exceeding  100°  were  reported  from  many 
points  in  the  interior.  In  coast  districts  the  weather 
was  rather  cool  for  the  season,  with  some  fog.  Fruit 
drying  was  at  its  height,  especially  for  peaches. 
Grapes  were  being  picked  and  placed  upon  the  trays. 
Almond  harvest  was  in  progress  and  walnuts  were  in 
fine  condition.  Sugar  beets  were  being  cut  and  sent 
to  the  factories.  Hop  picking  had  begun.  The 
warm  weather  was  very  beneficial  in  ripening 
grapes,  late  fruits  and  hops  and  also  for  fruit  drying 
and  raisin  making.  Figs  were  nearly  ready  for 
packing,  an  excellent  crop  having  been  obtained. 
The  fruit  and  grape  crops  were  remarkably  heavy 
in  nearly  all  sections  and  in  some  places  the  largest 
ever  raised.  Apples  of  excellent  quality  were  plenti- 
ful. Wine  making  had  begun.  A  good  crop  of  beans 
was  picked  and  canned  in  the  northern  coast  dis- 
tricts. The  bean  crop  in  southern  California  was 
about  average,  somewhat  less  than  the  preceding 
season,  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crop  in  Michi- 
gan, an  excellent  market  prevailed. 

By  the  middle  of  October  the  first  crop  of  raisins 
had  been  secured  and  the  second  crop  was  being 
placed  upon  the  trays.  Forest  fires  were  frequent 
in  Nevada,  Yuba,  Butte,  Sonoma  and  Humboldt 
counties.  In  the  foothill  districts  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia an  excellent  apple  crop  was  reported.  Dry 
p'owing  and  seeding  were  in  progress  in  many  places. 
Wineries  were  in  full  operation  and  more  than  an 
average  vintage  seemed  likely.  Citrus  fruits  con- 
tinued in  excellent  condition  in  all  districts.  The 
first  carload  of  oranges  was  shipped  from  Porterville 
October  31.  There  were  but  few  losses  to  raisin 
makers  by  showers. 

November  was  not  especially  favorable  for  fruit 
drying  and  raisin  making,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
these  crops  was  secured  befere  the  rainy  period 
began.  Grapes  on  the  vines  in  northern  coast  dis- 
tricts were  injured  by  rain,  and  there  were  some  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  necessary  labor  could  not  be 
obtained  to  stack,  although  warnings  twenty-four 
hours  in  advance  of  the  rain  had  been  given.  Sum- 
mer-fallowed grain  made  rapid  growth  in  the  central 
and  northern  sections.  Oranges  in  Butte  and  Yuba 
counties  were  nearly  ready  for  shipment  on  the  first 
of  November,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  many 
carloads  had  been  shipped  from  these  points  and  also 
from  Tulare  county.  The  first  carload  of  oranges 
from  southern  California  was  shipped  from  Riverside 
on  November  22. 

December  was  rather  a  dry  month.  Plowing  and 
seeding  were  general  and  early  wheat  and  oats  in 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  made  fair 
growth.  In  southern  California  the  oranges  colored 
rapidly  and  large  quantities  were  picked  and  shipped. 
While  frosts  were  frequent  near  the  close  of  the 
month,  citrus  fruits  were  not  injured  to  any  extent. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  January  7,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  I 
fall  to  Date  j 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average    Seasonal  1 
Rainfall  to  Date  j 

Maximum    Tempera-  I 
ture  for  the  Week. . .  j 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . .  j 

.51 

21.91 

15  33 

19  15 

66 

40 

Red  Blufl  

.06 

13.46 

10. 38 

11.49 

52 

28 

Sacramento  , . . 

.11 

6.70 

6  39 

8.22 

46 

32 

San  Francisco  

.17 

6.15 

5.94 

11.11 

54 

39 

.00 

3.19 

2.25 

6.93 

44 

32 

.0) 

.83 

1  35 

2  51 

66 

22 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.00 

5.00 

4  56 

7  39 

80 

38 
38 

.00 

4.90 

2  46 

7  85 

88 
78 

.00 

6  07 

.77 

3.49 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


Cultural  Treatment  of  Arid  and  Alkali  Soils. 

NUMBER  II  —CONCLUDED. 

By  Prof.  E.  W.  Hii-gard  of  the  University  of  California,  at  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

Naturally  Defective  Soils.  —  But  if  an  arti- 
ficially formed  hardpan  or  plowsole  is  bad,  a  natural 
one  is  worse,  because  usually  it  is  of  such  a  thickness 
that  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  practically  feasi- 
ble means.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  orchards,  it  is 
feasible  to  shatter  it  by  means  of  dynamite  charges 
in  tree  holes,  and  this  has  served  to  relieve  the  situ- 
ation in  many  localities  in  this  State  where  otherwise 
no  orchards  would  have  been  profitable. 

Few  persons  outside  of  the  Experiment  Station 
can  have  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  planting 
of  orchards  on  shallow  soils  underlaid  by  hardpan  or 
heavy  clays  has  caused  pecuniary  loss,  often  almost 
ruin,  to  old-timers  as  well  as  to  new-comers  to  the 
State.  Every  few  days  there  come  to  us  at  Berke- 
ley letters  transmitting  samples  of  tree  branches 
having  the  "die-back,"  and  asking  about  the  means 
of  relief.  We  might  usefully  stereotype  the  first  let- 
ter in  reply  to  such  inquiries,  briefly  to  the  effect: 
"  Examine  your  subsoil !  "  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  is  either  hardpan  or  an  impervious  clay  sub- 
stratum which  deflects  the  roots  sidewise  after  the 
second  or  third  year,  and  of  course  prevents_  a 
healthy,  normal  development  towards  the  moist 
depths  of  the  soil,  where  abundant  plant  food  awaits 
them  in  all  good  orchard  lands.  More  rarely  it  is  a 
layer  of  coarse  sand  or  gravel,  which  prevents  the 
rise  of  moisture  from  below;  sometimes  it  is  the  rise 
of  bottom  water  which  causes  the  disease  of  the 
deeper  roots  and  also  starves  the  tree.  Almost  in- 
variably the  question  is  asked:  "What  fertilizer 
must  I  apply  to  remedy  the  trouble  ? "  Well,  in 
most  cases  no  fertilizer  of  any  kind  will  remedy  this 
difficulty,  the  existence  of  which  should  have  been 
ascertained  before  planting  the  orchard,  or  better, 
before  buying  the  land  at  all.  Even  in  the  East  and 
in  Europe,  careful  farmers  scrutinize  the  subsoil  be- 
fore investing.  In  the  arid  region  this  is  ten  fold 
more  needful,  because  of  the  critical  importance  of 
the  subsoil,  overshadowing  that  of  the  surface  soil, 
as  already  explained.  The  irrigator  who  pays  so 
dearly  for  his  water  is  doubly  interested  in  it,  and 
ought  always  to  know  how  long  it  takes  water  to 
soak  to  a  certain  depth  in  his  land,  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  it  does  not  run  off  the  surface  of  natural  or  arti- 
ficial hardpan  and  flow  to  his  neighbor  below,  instead 
of  soaking  down. 

The  Soil  Prod. — This  seems  to  be  such  elementary 
common  sense  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it 
is  so  widely  neglected,  despite  the  warnings  so  em- 
phatically conveyed  by  experience,  and  published  by 
the  Experiment  Station  for  twenty  years  past.  No 
farmer  should  be  without  that  simple  and  cheap, 
though  murderous-looking  implement,  the  soil  prod, 
which  is  readily  used.  It  is  a  steel  rod  T8B  to  i  inch 
square,  well  pointed  at  one  end,  and  provided  at  the 
other  with  a  stout  ring  for  a  wooden  cross  handle, 
like  the  common  auger.  Length  from  4  to  5  feet, 
preferably  the  latter;  cost  75  cents.  This  is  forced 
into  the  ground  with  a  slight  turning  motion  back 
and  forth,  hanging  to  it  at  first  if  one  is  of  low 
stature.  The  farmer  will  be  surprised  at  the  new 
information  conveyed  by  this  simple  process  within 
the  two  or  three  minutes  that  it  takes  to  make  one 
sounding;  and  if  any  doubt  remains  at  some  point, 
the  common  post-hole  auger  may  be  made  to  supple- 
ment the  prod.  But  with  a  little  experience,  the 
prod  alone  will  suffice  to  tell  the  farmer,  by  the 
change  of  resistance,  even  how  deep  the  irrigation 
water  has  penetrated  in  his  land.  And  in  many 
cases  such  information  will  astound  him  by  its  unex- 
pectedness and  make  him  understand  why  certain 
trees  in  his  orchard  have  done  so  poorly,  or  so  well. 

Alkali  Lands. — In  the  case  of  alkali  lands,  es- 
pecially, this  test  is  most  important.  It  will  at  once 
inform  the  farmer  whether  or  not  he  has  to  deal  with 
a  "black  alkali  hardpan "  at 2  or  3  feet  depth,  and  if 
he  does  not  find  it,  he  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he 
does  not  have  to  deal  with  that  most  injurious  of  al- 
kali varieties,  but  only  with  the  less  injurious"  white" 
sort.  Then  the  main  question  will  be  how  much  there 
is  of  such  alkali  in  the  first  4  or  5  feet  of  the  land, 
and  that  he  can  not  readily  determine  himself,  unless 
the  natural  growth  of  the  land  gives  the  information, 
through  the  "  alkali  weeds,"  according  to  our  Bulle- 
tin 128.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  then  the  Experiment 
Station  will  help  him,  provided  the  soil  samples  are 
rightly  taken;  directions  on  this  point  will  be  sent  on 
request,  but  in  general  I  may  say  that  we  need  at 
least  the  first  4  feet  of  the  land,  each  separately, 
when  convenient,  but  the  average  of  a  4-foot  column 
will  do.  Ordinarily,  very  little  alkali  exists  below  4 
feet  depth;  exceptionally,  as  in  the  "Imperial"  or 
Colorado  delta  region,  there  is  another  alkali-sodden 
layer  at  about  10  feet,  and  still  another  at  20  feet  or 
thereabouts.  But  these  are  reached  by  the  irriga- 
tion water,  and  their  alkali  does  not  rise  to  the 
surface,  as  it  usually  will  from  the  depth  of  4  or  5 
feet. 

This  rise  is  due  to  surface  evaporation  of  the  irri- 


gation water,  and,  therefore,  obviously  the  first 
thing  needful  in  order  to  prevent  the  rise  and  accu- 
mulation of  the  salts  at  the  surface,  where  it  will  do 
most  harm,  is  to  diminish  evaporation  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  the  easiest 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  maintain  the  surface  in 
loose  tilth  at  all  times  ;  this  alone  will  in  very  many 
cases  prevent  damage  from  alkali  on  lands  not  too 
heavily  charged. 

Irrigation  and  Alkali. — But  this  condition  of 
loose  tilth  can  not  be  maintained  if  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed by  surface  flooding,  or  in  shallow  furrows.  It  is 
true  that  surface  flooding  will  in  reasonably  pervious 
soils  carry  the  alkali  salts  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  land,  and,  if  long  continued,  into  the  subdrainage, 
if  such  exists.  But,  unless  flooding  is  done  for  that 
particular  purpose,  it  usually  serves  to  cause  so  much 
surface  evaporation  as  to  increase  materially  the 
amount  near  the  surface,  and  so  ultimately  to  render 
the  land  unfit  for  ordinary  crops. 

Irrigation  in  shallow  furrows,  so  commonly  prac- 
ticed in  southern  citrus  orchards,  produces  much  the 
same  effect  as  fall  flooding,  as  the  land  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated for  some  time  afterwards;  and  so  evapora 
tion  goes  on  for  several  days  following  irrigation. 
This  can  be  readily  avoided  by  using  deep  furrows 
from  which  the  water  will  rise  only  to  the  edges  of 
the  same  leaving  the  general  surface  dry  and  permit- 
ting of  the  furrows  being  closed  so  soon  as  the  water 
has  soaked  in  without  danger  of  making  a  plowsole 
or  "irrigation  hardpan"  by  puddling  the  bottom  of 
a  wet  furrow.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  latter  case, 
as  the  water  soaks  in  it  will  leave  the  surface  of  the 
land  dry  and  loose,  while  the  water  is  all  saved  in- 
stead of  half  evaporating  as  is  usually  the  case.  It 
goes  down  and  is  followed  into  the  depths  of  the  soil 
by  the  roots,  which  are  thus  not  only  removed  from 
the  risk  of  drying  out  in  case  irrigation  is  not  re- 
peated as  often  as  is  now  done,  but  also  are  led  to 
feed  upon  the  deeper  soil  layers  which  are  now  com- 
monly left  out  of  the  work  of  crop  irrigation.  There 
will  also  be  no  rise  of  alkali,  for  what  moisture  does 
evaporate  will  go  only  through  the  roots  and  leaves 
as  it  should.  All  other  evaporation  is  sheer  waste, 
and  with  the  increasing  scantiness  of  the  water  sup- 
ply this  method  of  saving  its  waste  should  be  prac- 
ticed by  all. 

Needs  of  Plants.— Our  great  va'ley  offers  an  ex- 
ample of  what  are  the  real  needs  of  vegetation  in  a 
dry  climate.  It  confirms  fully  the  conclusion  long 
since  come  to  by  General  Powell  and  set  forth  in  his 
first  report  on  the  arid  regions,  viz.,  that  20  inches 
of  rainfall  may  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  aridity  in  gen- 
eral. With  us  this  limit  lies  about  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento; all  to  the  southward  should  irrigate,  all  north- 
ward can  produce  ordinary  crops  without  it  fairly 
well;  but,  of  course,  the  command  of  irrigation  water 
is  of  capital  importance  even  in  the  humid  region,  as 
a  preventive  of  crop  failures  and  an  assurance  of 
maximum  crops.  It  is  also  notable  that  Sacramento 
forms  nearly  the  limit  of  the  alkali  lands  to  north- 
ward: but  they  reappear  under  the  lee  of  the  coast 
ranges,  where  the  rainfall  is  below  20  inches.  That 
is  to  say,  with  more  than  20  inches  of  rainfall  the 
alkali  salts  are  ordinarily  washed  into  the  country 
drainage;  with  less  they  remain  in  the  soil  to  worry 
the  farmer,  the  more  abundantly  the  less  the  rain- 
fall. 

It  appears  from  our  own  best  practice  of  irrigation 
that  from  24  to  30  acre-inches  of  water  can  be  made 
to  suffice  for  most  crops,  although  citrus  trees  will 
probable  do  better  with  36  inches,  taking  both  rain- 
fall and  irrigation  into  account.  More  than  this  is 
mostly  unnecessary  and  represents  waste  in  applica- 
tion. Yet  our  neighbors  in  Arizona  report  that  they 
require  from  5  to  5J  acre-feet;  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  can  irrigate  with  the  water  supply  at  their  com- 
mand only  half  the  area  we  would  irrigate  in  Califor- 
nia. Now  we  may  cheerfully  admit  that  Arizona  is 
drier  and  hotter  than  our  great  valley;  but  to  claim 
that  such  an  excess  over  and  above  what  we  find  suffi- 
cient is  really  necessary  with  a  rational  use  of  water, 
means  to  deprive  that  territory  of  one-half  of  the 
cultural  area  that  might  be  rendered  productive. 

The  four  years  of  deficient  rainfall  from  which  we 
have  suffered  have  rendered  a  reliable  determination 
of  the  normal  needs  of  irrigation  water  in  our  arid 
areas  very  difficult;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
above  estimates  are  far  from  what  will  be  found  to  be 
normally  necessary  if  the  proper  methods  are  pur- 
sued. Upon  these  will  depend,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  question  of  alkali  reclaimation.  If  we  can  so  use 
the  water  as  to  prevent  its  waste  by  surface  evapor- 
ation, we  will  just  to  that  extent  suppress  the  rise 
of  the  alkali,  and  with  this  the  majority  of  our  alkali 
lands  will  become  available  for  cultivation  with  the 
aid  of  gypsum  where  black  alkali  exists.  There 
always  will  be  tracts,  the  reclamation  of  which  will 
not  pay  at  present,  when  there  is  still  so  much  good 
land  unoccupied;  but  the  intrinsic  richness  of  all 
alkali  soils  will  induce  their  ultimate  redemption.  In 
the  meantime,  those  not  very  strong  in  salt  content 
can  be  utilized  and  gradually  reclaimed  by  the 
methods  indicated  in  detail  in  the  several  bulletins 
issued  by  the  California  Experiment  Station,  pro- 
vided only  that  irrigation  water  is  used  on  them  with 
a  full  understanding  of  how  to  do  it  and  how  not  to  do 
it;  the  latter  being,  unfortunately,  but  too  commonly 
the  prevailing  practice. 
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The  Walnut  Disease. 

By  Mr.  E.  G.  Ware  of  Garden  Grove,  at  the  Fanners, '  Club  Insti 
tute  at  Santa  Ana. 

In  the  Nursery. — In  order  to  avoid  the  walnut 
disease  as  much  as  possible  it  is  better  to  begin  at 
the  nursery.  We  have  found  that  if  diseased  nuts 
are  planted  in  the  nursery,  they  are  sure  to  produce 
diseased  trees.  If  the  cleanest,  brightest  nuts  are 
selected  for  the  nursery  stock  and  soaked  in  a  blue- 
stone  solution  before  planting,  the  plants  will  come 
up  free  from  the  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  nuts  are  not  treated,  we 
have  found  some  of  the  plants  would  show  the  disease 
when  they  came  up  at  a  point  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  not  be  noticed  except  by  examination 
of  each  plant. 

In  grafting  or  budding  on  a  strong,  diseased  seed- 
ling, the  bud  or  graft  will  grow  just  as  well  as  one  on 
a  sound  seedling. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  by  experiments  that  when 
water  comes  in  contact  with  the  disease  it  spreads  it. 

The  tree  is  in  the  poorest  condition  to  resist  the 
attack  of  this  bacterial  disease  when  the  new  growth 
is  soft  and  feels  sticky. 

Land  and  Water. — It  has  been  found  that  walnut 
orchards  planted  on  sandy  land  have  the  disease  a 
great  deal  worse  than  those  located  on  heavy  ground. 
I  cannot  account  for  it  only  from  the  fact  that  a 
warm,  moist  condition  is  the  most  favorable  for  the 
development  of  the  disease  and  the  sandy  land  being 
naturally  much  warmer  than  heavy  ground. 

When  the  soil  is  wet,  the  sandy  land  throws  off  the 
most  warm  vapor  and  produces  the  best  condition  for 
the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  Weather. — If  the  disease  is  worse  one  year 
than  another  it  is  simply  a  climatic  condition,  and 
usually  indicates  that  we  have  had  a  moist,  warm 
spring  at  the  time  the  tree  was  making  its  early 
spring  and  summer  growth.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  spring  is  dry,  cool  and  backward,  the  disease  re- 
ceives a  check. 

The  development  of  the  disease  requiring  a  favora- 
ble climatic  condition  explains  why  it  is  a  great  deal 
worse  some  years  than  others. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  we  are  told  only  about  one 
germ  in  a  million  develops,  the  rest  die  without  doing 
any  harm;  if  they  did  not  it  would  be  impossible  to 
raise  walnuts,  as  under  favorable  conditions  they  de- 
velop so  rapidly. 

Irrigation. — I  think  the  safest  time  to  irrigate  a 
walnut  orchard,  to  avoid  disease,  is  in  the  winter; 
the  worst  time  in  the  spring,  just  as  the  tree  is  mak- 
ing its  first  new  growth,  and  the  nuts  are  starting 
to  set.  At  this  time,  the  conditions  are  favorable, 
the  bacteria  is  very  active  and  it  is  hard  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  nuts  we  lose  at  this  time  by  the  disease, 
as  the  nuts  are  destroyed  before  they  are  large 
enough  to  enable  one  to  keep  a  record  of  the  loss. 

If  you  have  to  irrigate  in  the  summer  I  would  say, 
do  it  after  the  nuts  are  pretty  well  developed  and 
the  new  growth  of  the  wood  is  hardened  enough  so  as 
not  to  be  sticky. 

We  have  found  from  observation  that  trees  that 
leaf  out  late  have  less  infections  from  the  disease 
than  those  that  put  out  early. 

We  find  the  Klondike  nut,  which  does  not  put  out 
very  early,  less  subject  to  the  disease  than  the  varie- 
ties that  leaf  out  earlier. 

Resistants. — Now  that  walnut  trees  are  grafted 
and  budded  successfully,  we  ought  to  be  able  before 
long  to  produce  trees  that  will  be  immune  from  the 
disease.  We  find  animals  that  are  immune  from  cer- 
tain diseases  and  why  not  trees?  Surely,  among  the 
thousands  of  walnut  trees  in  Southern  California 
there  must  be  some  trees  that  are  immune  from  this 
bacterial  disease.  If  we  could  find  them  we  could  get 
grafts,  put  them  on  the  wild  walnut  root  and  the 
question  of  this  walnut  disease  would  be  settled  for 
the  new  orchards  to  be  put  out.  We  have  done  some 
work  looking  for  these  immune  trees  and  have  be- 
come satisfied  from  observations,  that  great  improve- 
ment can  be  made  along  these  lines  by  taking  grafts 
from  trees  that  are  least  subject  to  the  disease. 

We  have  found  walnut  orchards  that  were  badly 
affected,  some  trees  that  had  but  little  of  the  disease, 
adjoining  trees  that  had  but  half  their  nuts,  show- 
ing that  there  is  as  much  difference  in  trees  being 
susceptible  to  take  the  disease  as  there  is  in  dif- 
ferent persons  being  susceptible  to  take  smallpox. 

Professor  Pierce  thinks  the  immune  tree  can  be 
produced  by  several  crosses  of  the  improved  and 
wild  walnut.  It  will  take  some  time  to  do  it.  In 
the  meantime  let  everybody  who  is  engaged  in  the 
walnut  industry  be  on  the  lookout  for  those  immune 
trees  and  when  they  think  they  have  found  one  in- 
form Professor  Pierce  and  have  him  test  it.  Pro- 
fessor Pierce  suggested  the  idea  of  looking  for  these 
immune  trees. 

Spraying. — What  we  have  to  deal  with  at  present 
are  the  orchards  that  are  already  grown,  and  all 
are  interested  in  holding  the  disease  in  check  and 
saving  our  nuts.  We  have  been  making  some  ex- 
periments this  season  spraying  walnut  trees  for  the 
walnut  disease.  We  took  a  twenty-acre  orchard  for 
our  experiment,  spraying  two  rows  and  leaving  two 
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unsprayed  rows.  Our  first  spraying  was  done  the 
first  of  April,  just  as  the  buds  were  starting.  The 
spray  that  was  beneficial  was  Bordeaux  mixture 
made  of  ten  pounds  of  bluestone  and  ten  pounds  of 
quicklime  to  100  gallons  of  water.  Put  ten  pounds 
of  bluestone  in  a  barley  sack,  suspend  in  a  fifty-gal- 
lon barrel  of  water.  Slack  ten  pounds  of  quick- 
lime in  another  fifty-gallon  barrel  of  water.  Do  not 
mix  until  ready  to  use.  Take  a  pail  of  lime  water 
and  run  through  a  fine  sieve  into  spray  tank  ;  then  a 
pail  of  the  bluestone  solution  alternately  with  the 
lime  water;  mix  thoroughly  and  spray  at  once,  taking 
care  to  keep  it  well  stirred  while  spraying. 

I  will  state  we  sprayed  a  part  of  the  trees  the  sec- 
ond time  when  the  trees  were  in  full  leaf.  It  took 
double  the  amount  of  spray  it  did  the  first  time.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  second  spraying  did  not 
benefit  us  much,  but  got  our  results  from  the  first 
spraying.  Next  season  we  will  spray  the  trees  but 
once  and  earlier,  about  one  month  before  they  leaf 
out.  I  will  now  give  the  results  of  our  experiment  : 
Sprayed  trees,  42.42  pounds  of  good  nuts  to  the 
tree  ;  3.23  pounds  of  infected  nuts  or  culls  to  the  tree, 
taken  out  of  the  good  nuts  when  the  crop  was  gath- 
ered ;  1.25  pound  of  infected  nuts  per  tree  picked 
up  before  the  crop  was  gathered  ;  46. 9  pounds  in  all 
to  the  tree.  Unsprayed  trees,  38.15  pounds  of  good 
nuts  to  the  tree  ;  5.28  pounds  of  good  nuts  or  culls  to 
the  tree  taken  out  of  good  nuts  when  the  crop  was 
gathered  ;  3.00  pounds  of  infected  nuts  picked  up  be- 
fore the  crop  was  gathered  ;  .47  pound  of  infected 
nuts  per  tree  that  fell  before  they  were  large 
enough  to  pick  ;  46.9  pounds  in  all  to  the  tree.  Re- 
sults, 8.75  pounds  of  infected  nuts  per  tree  on  un- 
sprayed trees ;  4.48  pounds  of  infected  nuts  per 
tree  on  sprayed  trees  ;  4.27  pounds  less  infected 
nuts  per  tree  on  sprayed  trees. 


The  Sugar  Prune. 

To  the  Editor: — In  answering  Mr.  W.  S.  Edward's 
inquiry  of  "cooking  the  sugar  prune,"  would  say: 
When  this  new  prune  requires  a  somewhat  different 
way  of  cooking  than  the  Petite  and  Imperial,"  or 
other  prunes,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  not  a  "  suc- 
cess." Why  should  a  new  prune,  or  apple,  or  grape, 
taste  exactly  like  those  we  are  acquainted  with  ?  If 
this  prune  would  behave  in  every  way  exactly  as 
others  do,  it  would  not  be  new,  it  would  not  have  an 
individual  character.  I  have  heard  more  than 
one  person  say:  I  don't  like  the  sugar  prune  when 
cooked,  and  truthfully,  I  did  not  like  the  first  taste, 
but  by  different  ways  of  cooking  the  fact  was  dis- 
closed that  this  prune  is  a  very  good  one.  It  re 
quires  very  little  cooking  and  no  previous  soaking  in 
water. 

The  Origin  of  the  Variety. — But  since  I  am 
writing  about  sugar  prune  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  more.  This  splendid  fruit,  it  is  said,  is  a  pure 
seedling  of  the  Petite  Prune  d'Agen,  but  the  simi- 
larity of  leaves,  wood,  habit  of  growth,  size,  shape 
and  color  of  fruit,  not  excluding  the  pit,  all  point 
strongly  to  either  an  intentional  or  accidental  cross 
with  the  Ponds  Seedling.  This^  however,  does  not 
detract  any  value  from  it,  on  the  contrary,  crossing 
and  hybridizing  pointing  to  the  way  by  which  im- 
provements in  any  kind  of  fruit  can  and  should  be 
made.  Indeed,  it  does  not  reflect  favorably  upon 
those  many  intelligent  growers  of  fruit  here  in  Cali- 
fornia in  not  having  produced  long  ago  a  distinctly 
California  prune  (or  any  other  fruit  for  that  matter), 
superior  in  every  respect  over  any  others  imported 
from  other  lands. 

The  sugar  prune  is  an  improvement,  undoubtedly. 
What  it  needs  to  become  a  superior  prune  is  a  re- 
duction in  size  of  pit,  or,  to  say  it  in  other  words,  a 
little  more  injection  of  blood  of  the  Petite. 

Cupertino,  Dec.  28,  1902.  Wm.  Ppeffer. 

THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Utah's  Irrigation  Pumping  Plant. 

Written  for  tne  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  C.  W.  Arthur 

The  irrigation  pumping  plant  at  the  outlet  of  Utah 
lake,  Utah,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest 
pumping  plant  in  the  world,  is  completed.  This 
plant  was  built  by  several  canal  companies  control- 
ling the  waters  used  for  irrigation  purposes  in  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  valley. 

Utah  lake  is  30  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City  and 
covers  an  area  of  about  375  square  miles.  Its  prin- 
cipal source  of  supply  is  the  streams  flowing  from 
Spanish  and  American  Forks  and  Provo  canyon, 
together  with  a  few  smaller  streams  which  only  flow 
during  the  spring  months.  Its  only  outlet  is  the 
Jordan  river  which  flows  through  Salt  Lake  City, 
emptying  into  Great  Salt  lake. 

By  agreement  of  owners  of  lands  adjoining  Utah 
lake  the  several  canal  companies  have  acquired  the 
right  to  raise  the  waters  of  this  lake  3  feet,  3  inches 
above  low-water  mark,  known  as  the  compromise, 
level.  At  present  the  water  in  the  lake  is  lower 
than  at  any  time  in  its  known  history,  and  as  a  re- 


sult is  inadequate  to  the  demand  made  by  the  farmers 
upon  the  several  irrigation  canals. 

Porseeing  this  during  the  irrigation  months,  and 
to  save  several  thousand  acres  of  this  year's  stand- 
ing grain,  the  Utah  &  Salt  Lake  Canal  Co.,  the 
South  Jordan  Canal  Co.  and  the  North  Jordan  Irri- 
gation Co.,  who  take  water  from  the  west  side  of  the 
river;  the  East  Jordan  Irrigation  Co.  and  the  Salt 
Lake  Corporation  (representing  the  Salt  Lake  Canal 
companies,  the  latter  supplying  the  city  of  Salt 
Lake),  taking  water  out  of  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
decided  to  build  a  pumping  plant  at  the  head  of  the 
Jordan  river  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  the  waters 
of  the  lake  into  the  Jordan  river,  thus  giving  the 
several  canal  companies  sufficient  water  for  the 
farmers  of  Salt  Lake  valley.  The  above  companies 
for  years  have  been  joint  owners  in  Utah  lake,  and 
that  right  has  the  sanction  of  court  by  right  of  long 
usage. 

The  plant  as  constructed  consists  of  four  40-inch 
double-suction,  special  low-running,  centrifugal 
pumps,  of  the  Byron  Jackson  type,  fed  with  a  Y.  P. 
suction  of  40  inches  diameter,  terminating  in  a  48-inch 
discharge.    Each  pump  has  a  discharge  of  100  cubic 


one-fourth  of  operating  expenses,  about  $2000  per 
month,  and  interest  on  the  investment — the  city  to 
receive  one-fourth  of  the  water  pumped  into  the 
Jordan. 

The  work  of  construction  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  P.  P.  Kelsey,  engineer  for  the  canal  com- 
panies, F.  Langsten  in  charge  of  the  construction  of 
plant,  and  T.  E.  Daniels,  electrical  engineer  for  the 
power  company.  The  total  cost  of  the  plant  is 
$50,000. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Bouschets  Varieties. 

To  the  Editor: — In  many  parts  of  the  State, 
particularly  in  sections  where  the  wines  are  rather 
light  colored,  there  is  a  demand  for  colored  grapes 
for  blending.  The  choice  of  the  proper  grape  for 
that  purpose  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  this  State  ;as  to  the 
Alicante  Bouschet  and  the  Petit  Bouschet.   By  some 


Pumping  Plant  at  Utah  Lake,  Utah. 


feet  per  second,  under  a  5-foot,  5-inch  head.  The 
pumps  are  primed  by  a  vacuum  pump  driven  by  a  5 
H  P.  motor.  Each  pump  is  driven  independently 
by  a  100  H.  P.  Westinghouse,  type  "  C  "  induction 
motor,  operated  at  580  revolutions  per  minute,  pro- 
vided with  auto-starters.  Power  is  furnished  by  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Water  &  Power  Co.,  whose  plant  is 
12  miles  distant.  The  current  is  transmitted  at  a 
potential  of  16,000  volts,  to  the  motors  at  500  volts, 
through  three  Westinghouse  step-down  transformers 
of  170  K.  W.  capacity  each. 

The  pumping  plant  is  about  300  yards  from  the 
lake  outlet.  A  new  channel  has  been  cut  from  the 
river,  and  the  pumps  placed  directly  in  the  channel 
on  a  platform  having  piles  as  a  base.  A  dam  was 
constructed  across  the  stream,  the  pumps  raising 
the  water  in  the  river  at  their  outlet  about  3  feet 
higher  than  it  was  at  the  intake.  Six  gates,  west  of 
the  pumps,  prevent  the  water  from  flowing  back 
into  the  lake.  These  may  be  raised  when  the  lake 
level  is  higher,  so  that  the  river  may  take  its  natural 
flow. 

At  the  time  that  the  first  two  pumps  were  in- 
stalled in  the  early  part  of  August,  the  river's  flow 
was  little  more  than  necessary  for  the  farmer's 
domestic  requirements.  An  official  measurement  of 
the  lake  recently  made  gave  the  level  at  3  feet,  9 
inches  below  compromise  point,  which  is  3  feet,  1 
inch  below  low-water  mark.  Mr.  J.  Holdsworth, 
who  has  taken  the  measurements  for  the  past  three 
years,  says  but  for  the  pumps  the  bed  of  the  river 
would  be  dry. 

The  pumps  are  supplying  water  for  20,000  to  30,000 
acres  of  land  which  would  be  practically  worthless 
were  it  not  for  the  Utah  lake  supply.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  partial  saving  of  the  beet  crop,  the 
making  of  a  third  crop  of  alfalfa,  and  the  saving  of 
trees  in  Salt  Lake  county  this  season  has  almost 
paid  for  the  pumps. 

The  practical  success  of  the  pumps  is  not  doubted, 
and  barring  the  institution  of  an.  injunction  suit, 
threatened  by  the  owners  of  land  bordering  the  lake, 
the  beneficial  effect  of  providing  a  largely  increased 
flow  of  water  from  the  canals  will  be  felt  by  all  the 
farmers  in  the  valley. 

The  city  of  Salt  Lake  is  to  pay  25%  of  the  cost  of 
the  plant,  to  provide  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
machinery,  the.  amount  thus  paid  to  apply  on  the 
purchase  price  of  the  plant.    The  city  is  also  to  pay 


curious  twist,  some  twenty  years  ago  the  names  be- 
came confused,  and  most  growers  raising  the  better 
variety  of  the  two,  the  Alicante  Bouschet,  called  it 
Petit  Bouschet. 

The  Alicante  Bouschet  has  the  leaves  only  slightly 
lobed;  most  of  them  are  almost  entire.  They  are 
rolled  back,  like  a  turtle's  back.  The  juice  is  a  deep 
red.  The  wine  is  of  good  quality,  with  heavy  body, 
and  with  sufficient  color  to  remain  a  claret  red  when 
diluted  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  water.  It  is  a  heavy 
bearer  and  ripens  early. 

The  Petit  Bouschet  has  deeply  lobed  leaves,  slightly 
hairy  with  whitish  hairs  on  the  under  side,  but  not 
turned  back  like  those  of  the  Alicante  Bouschet. 
The  juice  is  pinkish.  The  '  wine  is  usually  lighter  in 
color  than  the  other,  and  is  coarser.  While  it  is  also 
a  heavy  bearer,  owing  to  the  comparative  deficiency 
in  color  and  the  lower  quality,  it  should  not  be 
planted  in  localities  where  the  Alicante  Bouschet 
does  well. 

Our  Alicante  Bouschet  have  frequently  borne  seven 
to  eight  tons  per  acre  on  hillside  soil  moderately  rich. 
The  average  might  be  about  five  tons  to  the  acre  on 
hillsides,  much  more  on  valley  land. 

Martinez.  Frank  T.  Swett. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Mange  or  Texas  Itch  Among  Horses. 

To  the  Editor: — This  is  a  disease  of  horses  cor- 
responding to  scab  among,  sheep.  The  disease  is 
due  to  a  small  parasite  or  itch  mite  that  affects 
horses  only,  and  the  disease  is  spread  by  the  animals 
coming  in  close  contact  or  by  being  placed  in  stables 
where  affected  animals  have  been  or  from  using 
harness  or  blankets  that  have  been  used  on  diseased 
animals. 

The  earliest  symptom  is  the  intense  itching  as 
shown  by  the  animal  rubbing  against  trees,  fences, 
sides  of  the  stall  or  biting  the  part.  Blanketing  the 
animal  increases  the  irritation.  The  affection  usually 
begins  with  some  patch  and  gradually  extends  over 
the  body.  If  the  skin  be  examined  carefully  it  will 
be  found  to  be  reddened  ;  there  will  be  numerous 
small  elevations  like  pimples  and  the  hairs  will  show 
matting.  Crusts  form,  the  hair  falls  out,  leaving  large 
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dry  patches.  Ia  extensive  infection  the  skin  becomes 
thickened  and  markedly  rigid.  The  animals  lose 
flesh  and  become  generally  debilitated  and  some  may 
die. 

The  disease  responds  to  treatment  very  promptly. 
Strong  solutions  of  any  of  the  sheep  dips,  especially 
creolin-like  or  coal-tar  preparations,  as  zenoleum  or 
chloronaptholeum,  or  the  tobacco  extracts  will  soon 
arrest  it.  The  washing  should  be  thorough  and  re- 
peated once  a  week  until  well.  The  harness,  stalls, 
etc.,  will  need  to  be  washed  with  a  similar  solution 
to  prevent  reinfection.  R.  A.  Craig. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


Inflammation  of  the  Brain  and  Its  Membranes—Menin- 
gitis, Staggers. 

This  disease  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  horse 
than  in  other  domestic  animals,  but  is  not  infrequent 
in  cattle.  The  disease  may  occur  in  a  single  individ- 
ual, but  if  the  conditions  be  favorable  a  number  of 
animals  may  be  affected  at  the  same  time.  Its  most 
common  occurrence  is  in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter. 

Causes. — The  usual  cause  is  a  sudden  change  of  i 
feed,  all  dry  feed,  feeding  in  too  large  quantities  for 
the  amount  of  work  done,  feeding  of  shredded  fodder,  j 
ensilage  or  hay  that  has  not  properly  cured  or  has  I 
spoiled,  or  foods  that  contain  injurious  fungus  growth. 
Sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  exposure  and  severe 
exertion  and  badly  ventilated  stables  may  also  be 
factors. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  may  develop  slowly  or  come 
on  suddenly.  It  may  manifest  itself  while  the  animal 
is  in  the  stable,  or  what  is  more  frequently  seen  is  a 
sudden  onset  when  the  animal  is  beiag  started  to 
work.  The  animal  stops  suddenly,  is  nervous,  sensi- 
tive to  sounds  and  to  handling.  The  eyes  are  staring 
and  the  respiration  and  pulse  quickened.  It  braces 
itself,  and  on  attempting  to  work  or  move  will  stag- 
ger and  later  develop  convulsions  and  go  into  a  com- 
atose condition.  Some  animals  become  quite  violent. 
Others  stand  with  the  head  pressed  against  the  wall 
and  if  they  walk  it  will  be  uncertain  and  in  a  circle. 


A  paralysis  of  the  muscles  on  swallowing  is  quite 
common,  so  that  the  animal  cannot  drink  and  may 
get  food  lodged  in  the  throat.  Death  may  occur  sud- 
denly or  paralysis  may  develop  and  the  animal  live 
for  a  week  or  more. 

Treatment. — When  the  disease  develops  in  a  stable 
it  is  well  to  administer  a  purgative  to  the  well  ani- 
l  mals,  to  give  plenty  of  salt  and  water,  and  to  cut 
i  down  the  feed  temporarily  at  least.    An  examination 
i  of  the  possible  causes  already  cited  should  be  made 
and  corrected  as  far  as  possible.    The  affected  ani- 
mals should  be  given  a  box  stall  and  provided  against 
self-inflicted  injuries.    The  diet  should  be  light.  The 
medicinal  treatment  should  be  directed  by  a  compe- 
tent veterinarian. — R.  A.  Craig,  Veterinarian  Pur- 
due University  Experiment  Station. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Feeding  for  Eggs. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  not  advise  anyone  who 
has  a  good  healthy  flock  to  undertake  doctoring 
them  with  antidotes  with  a  view  of  forcing  egg  pro- 
duction, either  summer  or  winter.  On  most  farms 
there  is  plenty  of  feeds  that  would  go  toward  making 
a  perfect  balanced  ration,  if  we  took  advantage  of  it. 
The  secret  of  making  hens  lay  is  simply  providing 
them  with  suitable  feed,  and  it's  the  safe  way. 

Corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  millet  seed  are  good 
poultry  feeds;  some  do  not  believe  in  corn,  but  their 
reasons  are  mostly  like  the  small  boy's  because.  The 
agricultural  experiment  stations  tell  us  that  corn  is 
one  of  the  very  best  feeds  for  poultry,  but  they  do 
not  tell  us  to  feed  it  exclusively;  still  more,  cool 
reasoning  wou'd  not  suggest  that  we  feed  it  exclu- 
sively. 

The  natural  makeup  of  their  feed  is  a  variety;  a 
little  of  this  and  that  and  a  constant  exercise  in  pro- 
curing it.  Some  tell  us  to  make  them  scratch  for 
their  feed.  A  more  correct  way  to  say  it  would  be 
to  let  them  scratch  for  their  feed — they  would  rather 


do  it  than  not,  besides,  it  does  away  with  gorging 
and  encouraging  a  lazy  lumix  disposition. 

Corn  exclusively  or,  in  fact,  wheat  or  millet  is  too 
heavy  and  too  rich;  something  to  make  bulk  must  be 
added.  I  know  nothing  better  than  wheat  bran  to 
balance  up  a  heavy,  rich  feed — it's  so  common  though 
that  it  is  hardly  popular.  Bran  makes  bulk,  not 
only  bulk,  but  it  clears  the  passages  and  keeps  the 
digestive  organs  in  condition.  Bran  alone  would  be 
too  light  for  an  exclusive  feed,  besides,  it  would  not 
be  in  line  with  nature  to  feed  anything  else.  The  craw 
is  a  grinding  mill  and  we  must  keep  it  at  work. 

The  different  grains  would  not  be  a  perfect  feed 
alone;  grass,  insects  and  dozens  of  things  we  hardly 
think  of  go  towards  completing  the  natural  wants. 
Fowls  on  free  range  usually  find  these  extra  knick- 
knacks,  but  penned-up  fowls  or  fowls  in  winter  must 
have  their  equivalent  in  some  form  or  they  cannot  do 
the  very  best.  Cut  clover  or  cut  alfalfa  hay  imitates 
cut  vegetables,  and  green  cut  bone  helps  to  make 
summer  out  of  winter,  as  near  as  it  would  be  pos- 
sible. All  these  things  are  within  our  reach  and  the 
time  required  to  procure  them  would  return  a  nice 
profit.  These  means  will  bring  eggs,  and  it's  a  safe 
way.  M.  M.  Johnson. 

Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


Putting  Down  Butter  for  Family  Use. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  inform  me  as  to 
the  best  method  of  packing  butter  in  small  pack- 
ages ?  I  wish  to  pack  it  now  for  use  next  summer. 
McC,  Cottonwood,  Cal. 

For  home  use  there  is  probably  nothing  better 
than  the  crock  of  our  grandmothers.  Be  sure  the 
butter  is  made  from  clean  cream  that  is  just  nicely 
sour,  gather  and  wash  in  granular  form  from  the 
churn  and  work  just  enough  to  distribute  an  ounce  o 
good  dairy  salt  to  the  pound.  Press  into  the  crock 
to  fill  all  spaces  without  rubbing  or  plastering. 
Cover  with  a  clean  cloth  and  put  a  layer  of  salt  on 
the  cover  and  keep  in  a  cool  place,  away  from  all 
smells  or  mustiness. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Interchangcability 

is  a  big  word,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  meaning 
in  it  when  applied  to 

OLIVER  PLOWS. 

Any  part  of  an  Oliver  Plow  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  like  piece  on  any  other 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

OLIVER  PLOWS 

now  in  use  and  of  the  same  number,  AND  + 
IT  WILL  SURELY  FIT. 

We  Supply  Perfect  Fitting  Duplicate  Parts. 


Avoid  imitations  claiming  to  be  just  as 
good — they  are  not. 


WRITE    US    FOB    NEW  CATALOGUE. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

13  &  15  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ATENTS. 
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mam 

Purely  Vegetable.       Perfectly  Harmless. 

Required  at  this  season  to  distinguish 

CREAMERY  BUTTER  FROM  OLEOHARQARINE. 

Per  gal  $2  50.    For  Dairy  Use,  25c,  50c.  and  $1  per  bottle. 
Sample  in  Special  Mailing  Case,  postpaid  50c. 

WE  ALSO  F ORNISH 

Hansen's  Columbian  Butter  Color  \  Per  pal. 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.  's  Butter  Color  J  $1.80 

Worsester  Butter  Salt. 

The  purest  and  the  best  \  Per  barrel, 

In  barrels,  clean  and  no  waste  J  $5.25 

VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  WRAPPERS. 

All  sizes,  plain  or  printed.    Send  for  samples. 

Creamery  Butter  Moulds, 

jkS^^         dairy  style. 

Jgfej      Moulds  30  -  2-lb.  squares. 

Size  and  weight  adjustable. 

Complete  Mould  and 
Cutter  $12.00 

n'lo1'angeles.  r  r  WIPK\0N  &  Pft 
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Hercules  oasoHme  Engine 

FOR    F~MR/V\  USE. 

A  good  substantial  local  made  Engine  at  a  reasonable 
price,  suited  to  Pacific  Coast  condition,  and  can  be  run 
mA  If  1  upon  6as'  Gasoline,  Distillate,  or  Crude  Oil.   Not  a  cheap 

-Xi  ;  Eastern  engine,  made  to  sell  on  price  only. 

Owing  to  the  Hercules  being  made  In  San  Francisco, 
extra  parts  can  be  secured  at  a  moment's  notice. 

COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 

8 END  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES. 
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Agricultural  Review. 


ALAMEDA. 
New  Seed  Wheat. — Livermore  Her- 
ald :  Fred  DieckhofiC  has  just  received 
twenty-six  bushels  of  White  Australian 
from  that  country,  which  will  be  sown  on 
twenty  acres. 

BUTTE. 

Prunes  Pay. — W.  W.  Will  and  George 
Gable  got  124  tons,  dried,  from  forty-two 
acres,  and  made,  net,  84381.19  last  year, 
expeme  of  handling  being  $2333  57.  Their 
orchard  is  on  the  "dredger"  flats  near 
Oroville. 

Haile  &  Waltz,  large  sheep  owners 
and  importers  from  North  Pacific  States, 
have  agreed  to  dissolve  partnership. 

Tapping  Timber  Lands.  —  T.  B. 
Walker,  the  Minnesota  lumber  king,  pro- 
poses to  tap  his  holdings  in  Plumas, 
Sierra,  Butte  and  Lassen  counties  by 
building  a  broad  gauge  railroad.  The 
southern  terminus  is  likely  to  be  Redding 
or  Chico. 

So  Miller  Says  — C.  W.  Miller  was 
among  those  at  Gridley  who  bought  his 
Christmas  turkey  of  James  Eaton,  a 
farmer.  When  its  crop  was  opened  there 
were  six  $5  gold  pieces  in  it,  so  Miller  says. 
The  turkey  cost  him  $3. 

COLUSA. 

Reclamation  Titles.— The  editor 
of  the  Sun  takes  the  stand  that  the  own- 
ers of  flowed  lands  must  either  take  steps 
to  reclaim  the  land  or  give  some  one  else 
the  chance  to  do  so,  and  intimates  that 
there  will  be  something  "doing"  concern- 
ing this  matter  in  the  legislature. 

Letting  Them  Know.— The  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Development  Association 
at  the  last  meeting  ordered  a  monthly 
publication  started,  issuing  20,000  copies 
at  a  time,  to  be  edited  by  Will  S.  Green. 

Thoroughbred  Horses.  —  Williams 
Farmer :  S.  S.  Eakle  has  been  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  breeding  farm,  re- 
cently buying  Mountain  Dew  in  Yolo 
county  and  three  registered  animals  from 
the  Charles  Fair  estate — Sallie  Sensible, 
I  Declare  and  a  bay  filly. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 
Grain  Acreage.— Special  Correspon- 
dence :  We  have  only  had  rain  to  wet 
the  land  6  or  8  inches,  but  it  has  been 'in 
nice  order  for  seeding.  Nearly  all  the 
farmers  have  their  grain  in  in  good  order. 
Acreage  is  large.— Oscar  Smith. 

FRESNO. 

Labor  Bureau. — The  affiliated  labor 
and  trades  unions  of  Fresno  have  levied 
on  their  members  a  per  capita  of  3  cents 
a  head  to  establish  and  maintain  a  labor 
bureau  or  employment  agency  in  Fresno, 
free  to  organized  labor,  and  the  fee  of 
which  will  not  be  over  50  cents  a  job  to 
unorganized  laborers. 

A  Large  Percentage.— Fresno  Dem- 
ocrat :  Over  95%  of  the  orchardists  in 
the  Reedley  section  are  in  the  recently 
formed  Reedley  Growers'  Dried  Fruit 
Association. 

INYO. 

Help  from  Nevada.— Inyo  Indepen- 
dent: The  Reno,  Nev  ,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce writes  parties  in  Inyo:  "Please 
aid  us  in  helping  your  county  show  up  its 
resources  at  as  early  date  as  possible. 
Will  distribute  any  of  your  literature  and 
help  your  county  the  same  as  if  it  was  in 
Nevada." 

KINGS. 

Chicken  Raising. —  J.  D.  Campbell 
has  bought  property  to  go  in  extensively 
at  Hanford. 

Beef  Cattle  Sold. — Hanford  Jour- 
nal: "The  finest  herd  of  Kings  county 
beef  cattle  sold  in  Hanford  this  year  was 
that  sold  by  Thos.  Gordon  of  Excelsior 
district  to  N.  W.  Hammond,  the  stock 
buyer,  last  Saturday — forty-four  head, 
two-year-olds — which  brought  $1946.29,  or 
an  average  of  $44.22  per  head.  Last  year 
Mr.  Gordon  sold  forty-five  head  of  three- 
year-olds  that  brought  $61  each.  He 
breeds  Durham  stock  only  and  says  they 
bring  the  best  results  for  beef." 

A  New  $3000  Station  is  to  be  erected 
at  Lillis,  on  the  Southern  Pacific. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Stone  Lagoon  dairies  have  all  shut 
down  for  the  season. 


no  fruit  gathered  and  packed  by  China- 
men.—Lon  B.  Smith,  McMullen  &  Son,  J. 
F.  Tawney,  W.  B.  Haskins,  T.  C.  Rey- 
nolds, T.  B.  Curtis,  W.  E.  Johnson  and 
W.  F.  &  F.  Payton. 

MADERA. 
Well  Irrigation.— Madera  Times: 
A.  L.  Sayre  has  installed  an  engine  and 
pump  for  supplying  his  vineyard  and  al- 
falfa with  water.  Six  wells  furnish  an 
abundance  of  water  for  480  acres  of  al- 
falfa. 

Extending  Irrigation.— Fresno  Re- 
publican: The  Madera  Canal  &  Irrigation 
Co.  is  about  to  greatly  enlarge  its  service 
and  bring  under  cultivation  a  large  quan- 
tity of  land  that  has  heretofore  been  out- 
side of  its  scope,  under  the  direction  of 
the  company's  engineer,  I.  Teilman,  city 
engineer  of  Fresno.  New  canals  are  to  be 
built  and  a  new  dam,  and  the  result  will 
be  that  the  company,  which  is  now  able  to 
furnish  water  to  June,  will  be  able  to  fur- 
nish water  until  late  in  August.  The 
whole  work  will  be  rushed,  and  should  be 
completed  before  another  season  has 
passed.  Practically  nothing  remains  but 
to  get  at  the  actual  digging.  There  will 
be  no  difficult  or  mountainous  tracts  to 
cross.  The  canals  of  the  Madera  Canal  & 
j  Irrigation  Co.  take  all  the  water  from  the 
Fresno  river,  and  the  present  system  runs 
through  all  the  hard  country.  A  great 
reservoir  is  to  be  built  on  the  river  and 
the  waters  held  there.  It  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Tielman  may  utilize  some  of  the 
water  power  to  put  into  effect  a  system  of 
electric  pumps  on  the  plains  below  that 
will  enable  the  used  water  to  do  double 
and  perhaps  triple  duty  through  another 
system  of  canals  and  ditches.  The  com- 
pany at  present  irrigates  the  Adobe  ranch 
about  10  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Madera, 
and  close  to  15,000  acres  in  the  Howard  & 
Wilson  colony,  south  of  Madera.  It  is  fig- 
ured that  about  40,000  acres  lie  under  the 
ditches  of  the  company,  and  that  this 
amount  of  land  will  easily  be  irrigated  un- 
der the  new  system,  and  possibly  other 
land  to  the  south  and  west. 

MENDOCINO. 
More  Probabilities.  —  Herald:  E. 
G.  Tilton  of  San  Francisco  left  Willits 
recently  on  a  tour  of  Eel  river,  taking 
altitudes.  He  is  said  to  be  an  advance 
courier  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
Co. 

NAPA. 

A  Raise. — Calistogian  :  1 '  Not  long  ago 
a  gentleman  purchased  a  ranch  in  Knights 
valley  for  $2000  and  the  other  day  he  sold 
the  property  for  $6000." 

RIVERSIDE. 

Water  Rights  Purchase.— River- 
side Enterprise:  The  Riverside-Highland 
Water  Co.  has  bought  500  acres  o'  water- 
bearing lands  and  a  large  number  of  val- 
uable water  rights,  situated  below  the 
bluffs  of  the  Santa  Ana  river  to  the  left  of 
the  road  to  Redlands. 

Messrs.  Chase  are  sowing  wheat  on 
land  irrigated  equal  to  6  inches  of  rain- 
fall. 

Irrigation  Meeting.— The  meeting 
of  irrigationists  at  Riverside,  to  consider 
the  new  State  law,  resulted  in  the  follow- 
ing: "Resolved,  By  the  irrigators  and 
water  users  of  southern  California,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  that  the  proposed 
Act  is  a  menace  to  every  right  and  indus- 
try built  upon  water  and  the  use  thereof; 
that  the  said  Act  is  a  dangerous  attack 
upon  the  treasury  of  the  State;  that  said 
Act,  if  enacted  by  the  Legislature  and  sus- 
tained by  the  Courts,  will  be  a  crushing 
blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  State; 
that  all  persons  in  their  various  industries 
based  upon  water,  and  all  persons  who 
value  the  general  welfare  of  the  State, 
should  join  in  an  earnest  effort  to  present 
to  the  State  Legislature  the  objections  to 
the  proposed  Act  to  the  end  that  it  may 
be  defeated  "  The  following  executive 
committee  was  appointed  to  present  the 
meeting's  sentiments  before  the  Legisla- 
ture: George  Frost,  Riverside;  H.  H. 
Garston,  Redlands;  E.  W.  Freeman,  Los 
Angeles;  William  E.  Smythe,  San  Diego; 
Richard  Melrose,  Anaheim. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Staten  Asparagus  Farm. — Record- 
Union  :  W.  A.  and  W.  C.  Kisner,  C.  W. 
Jones,  and  W.  S.  Foltz  of  Ryde  and  Jo- 
seph Clump  of  Isleton  have  organized  a 
corporation  under  the  above  name,  office 
at  Sacramento  City. 


LASSEN. 
Antelope.— F.  P.  Cady  of  Susanville 
shipped    a   couple  of  fine  antelope  to 
Golden  Gate  Park  at  San  Francisco  on 
Tuesday  morning. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
No  Chinese  for  Them.— The  Pomona 
Times  has  received  the  following  :  Adel, 
la.,  Dec.  24,  1902.  To  the  Pomona  Times 
and  fruit  growers  of  southern  California  : 
We,  the  only  handlers  of  fruits  in  Adel, 
county  seat  of  Dallas  county,  Iowa,  want 


SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Robert  C.  Garner,  the  well-known 
cattleman,  has  sold  his  interests  here  to 
three  northern  Arizona  cattlemen,  retain- 
ing his  interests  at  Santa  Rosa. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Charles  S.  Hardy  of  San  Diego  a 
year  ago  sent  twenty-two  Hereford  year- 
lings to  P-hcenix,  with  the  intention  of 
experimenting  on  them  to  determine  the 
relative  value  of  cattle  foods.  "  They  were 
in  prime  condition  when  they  left  here 


and  were  fed  on  a  mixture  of  alfalfa  and 
hay.  The  data  accumulated  is  said  to 
show  the  great  value  of  the  newly  opened 
desert  country  for  the  cattle  raiser,  and 
the  data  is  now  being  compiled  for  the 
Government. 

The  Stage  Line  from  San  Diego  to 
Campo  is  shortly  to  be  extended  to  Impe- 
rial. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A  School  for  Farmers.— By  a  will 
filed  last  week,  Louis  Levinsky,  who  died 
in  San  Francisco  on  December  23d,  devises 
to  the  Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 
and  Home  Society  160  acres  of  land  in  San 
Joaquin  county,  near  Stockton,  to  estab- 
lish a  training  school  for  boys  who  desire 
to  become  farmers,  to  be  called  the  "Le- 
vinsky and  Taklas  Home  for  Boys." 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

On  Arbor  Day  the  club  at  Stockton 
will  plant  hundreds  of  palms,  eucalypti, 
fig  and  French  elm  trees  on  the  four  prin- 
cipal roads  leading  into  Stockton. 

Their  Profits  —  Lodi  Herald:  From 
27§  acres  Fitzgerald  Bros,  sold  $4348 
worth  of  table  grapes.  The  cost  of  culti- 
vation for  the  season  was  practically  $150; 
sulphur  and  spraying,  $50;  pruning,  $150; 
picking,  handling,  etc  ,  $316;  total,  $666, 
leaving  a  net  return  of  $3682,  or  $132  50 
per  acre. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Cayucos  Creameries  —  San  Luis 
Obispo  Tribune  :  From  the  large  ship- 
ments of  creamery  machinery  to  Cayucos 
one  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the  dairy 
plant  will  soon  be  an  antiquity  in  this 
neighborhood.  Scarcely  a  week  passes 
without  the  arrival  of  a  new  outfit. 

Sugar  Beet  Prizes  were  awarded  by 
the  Union  Sugar  Co.  of  Betteravia  last 
year  as  follows  :  Section  II.  Guadaloupe, 
Lompoc  and  Oso  Flaco.  First,  Thomas 
Davis,  $632  21;  acres,  72  6;  average  per 
acre,  17.416  tons.  Second,  Sun  Lee  Can, 
$214  52;  acres,  39.65;  average  per  acre, 
13.526  Third,  Sam  Kee,  Oso  Flaco, 
$212.55;  acres,  55;  average  per  acre,  12.28. 
Section  III.  Arroyo  Grande  and  Oceano. 
First  prize,  W.  T.  Brown,  $441.68;  acres, 
23  3;  average  per  acre,  37.913  tons.  Sec- 
ond, John  McGlashan,  $389  92;  acres, 
27.77;  average  per  acre,  35.102.  Third, 
D.  R.  McGlashan.  $205.28;  acres,  22.1; 
average  per  acre,  30.962. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Sowing  Seeds  —  Lompoc  Record: 
Wm.  S.  McKay  is  putting  several  thou- 
sand acres  on  the  Burton  mesa  into  bar- 
ley and  oats.  The  price  of  seed  barley  is 
compelling  many  to  sow  mustard. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Cacti  Garden.  —  Campbell  Visitor: 
J.  H.  Neff  has  a  fine  cacti  garden  contain- 
ing several  hundred  varieties. 

The  Millionaire's  Christmas  — 
Advocate:  The  Gilroy  Benevolent  Society 
and  Mesdames  Perry  Robinson  and  S.  W. 
Sheldon  were  the  executors  of  several 
hundred  dollars  donated  by  Henry  Miller, 
of  Miller  &  Lux,  to  buy  presents  for  the 
poor. 

A  movement  for  shade  trees  is  form- 
ing in  this  county. 

San  Jose  Dairymen  have  organized 
a  Milk  Dealers'  Association  and  raised 
their  price  on  milk  from  $2  to  $2  50  per 
quart  per  month. 

SISKIYOU. 
Against  the  Reserves— Yreka  Jour- 
nal :  The  petition  in  circulation  through- 
out the  county,  remonstrating  against 
the  proposed  forest  reserve  in  northern 
California,  is  being  signed  by  everybody. 

SOLANO. 
One  Step  to  Good  Marketing.— 
Vacaville  Reporter  :  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  general  disposition  to  put  in 
machinery  on  the  ranch  and  grade  fruit. 
It  pays. 

SONOMA. 

Patronizing  Nevada.  —  George  E. 
Brush  of  Cloverdale  and  James  Seawell  of 
Healdsburg  are  buying  beef  cattle  in 
Nevada  for  the  local  market. 

An  electric  railway  between  Se- 
bastopol  and  Petaiuma  is  talked  of. 

STANISLAUS. 
A  Proper  Christmas  Tree.— On  the 
J.  B.  Ames  place,  at  Oakdale,  an  orange 
tree  laden  with  fruit,  and  standing  in 
the  orchard,  was  utilized  as  a  Christmas 
tree.  The  Modesto  Herald  has  a  photo- 
graph of  it. 

SUTTER. 
To  Drain  Sutter  Basin.— Because  it 
has  only  a  75-foot  wide  channel,  Sutter 
county  tule  basin  is  under  flood  long  after 
the  Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers  have 
fallen.  Mr.  E.  J.  Tharp's  proposed  rem- 
edy is  to  cut  a  canal  300  feet  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  trestle  southwesterly  to 
the  junction  ot  the  Feather  and  Sacra- 
mento rivers.    This,  he  asserts,  and  local 


papers  say  that  experienced  men  agree 
with  him,  would  drain  the  Sutter  basin  as 
the  Sacramento  fell,  and  reclaim  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  rich  land  for  summer 
crops.  An  appropriation  to  dig  the  canal 
will  be  asked  of  the  State.  The  Colusa 
Sun  says  the  idea  is  nearly  as  old  as  the 
State. 

TEHAMA. 

Orchard  Extension.— It  is  expected 
that  nearly  1000  acres  will  be  put  out  this 
planting  season. 

Fruit  Evaporating  Plant.— At  Red 
Bluff  the  Stice  &  Gardiner  Co.  have 
bought  nearly  forty  acres  in  preparation 
for  putting  up  one  soon. 

TULARE. 

A  Season's  Raisins.— The  following 
are  the  receipts  from  J.  F.  Williams' 
forty-acre  vineyard  :  Four-crown,  8150 
pounds  at  6  cents,  $489;  three-crown, 
43,800  pounds  at  5 J  cents,  $4409;  two- 
crown,  31.300  pounds  at  5  cents,  $1565; 
Seedless,  7700  pounds  at  5  cents,  $385; 
Thompsons,  1200  pounds  at  5  J  cents,  $66; 
wine  grapes,  50  tons  at  $11,  $550;  wine 
grapes,  20  tons  at  $8,  $160.  Total,  $7624. 
Expense— Making  raisins,  $921  50;  picking 
wine  grapes,  $216;  hauling,  $35.  Total, 
$1172  50.  Net  income,  $6451  50,  or  $161.29 
an  acre. 

Smudging  Effects.  —  Lindsay  Ga- 
zette :  January  1  the  use  of  1500  smudge 
pot  fires  on  the  40-acre  Valencia  orange 
grove  on  the  Camilla  ranch  raised  and 
maintained  the  temperature  three  de- 
grees, while  outside  the  grove  it  lowered 
two  degrees,  making  five  degrees  heat 
and  no  frost,  to  the  credit  of  the  oil  pot 
fires. 

VENTURA. 

Value  of  Crops.— The  value  of  four 
of  the  county's  crops  for  the  present  year 
is  figured  up  by  the  Oxnard  Sun  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hay,  4000  tons  $  40,000 

Wheat  and  barley,  30,000  bags. .  37,000 

Beans,  350.000  bags   1,400,000 

Beets,  200,000  tons   900,000 

Total  $2,337,000 

To  these  should  be  added  the  crops  pe- 
culiar to  the  upper  valley,  of  which  the 
following  estimates  of  amounts  and  values 
are  given  by  gentlemen  well  qualified  to 
judge: 

Walnuts,  180  cars,  at  $200  a  car.  .$  360,000 
Apricots,  1200  tons,  at  $100  a  ton  120,000 

Prunes,  150  tons   6,000 

Peaches,  30  tons   2,250 

Oranges,  425  cars,  at  $500  a  car. .  212,500 
Lemons,  200  cars,  at  $500  a  car. .  100,000 
Grape  fruit,  10  to  15  cars,  at  $500 
a  car   12,500 


Total  $  813,250 

YOLO. 

Citrds  Fruit.  —  Express  :  George 
Thompson,  Henry  Brink  of  Pleasant  val- 
ley, N.  Major  and  Col.  Sam  Taylor,  all 
living  about  Winters,  raise  small  amounts 
of  fine  oranges. 

The  Almond  Association.— Davis- 
ville  Enterprise:  The  association  at  its 
recent  meeting  re-elected  the  officers  and 
found  itself  with  no  debts  and  $75  in  the 
treasury.  Receipts  from  the  organization 
of  the  association  have  been,  as  reported 
by  Secretary  J.  W.  Anderson  : 


Year.  Tons.  Value. 

1897  210  $34,650 

1898  Frost  killed  the  fruit. 

1900  ...160      $36  000 

1901  150  33,250 

1902  299}  63,448 


Together  with  64,000  pounds  of  shelled 
meats  worth  $11,700,  from  1000  acres  in 
1902,  or  an  average  income  of  $75  45  per 
acre.  During  these  years  the  price  by 
association  has  been  raised  from  6  cents 
per  pound  to  from  11  to  13  cents.  Four 
new  members  were  accepted  at  the  recent 
meeting.   

Tillman  &  Taylor  of  the  Solano 
County  Courier,  Suisun,  receive  now  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Can 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  fl.59  per  bot'Je.    Bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  char^ov.  Id,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRflNCB-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  'a 
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Mince  Pie. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
O.  F.  Taylor,  Hawtborne,  Nev. 

All  my  dreams  had  been  but  happy 
dreams; 

Visions  pleasant,  beautiful  as  summer 
beams; 

Supping  at  five  P.  M  ,  seeking  my  couch  at 
ten; 

No  walking  skeletons,  no  horrid  night- 
mare then. 

Alas  !  at  length,  one  eve  I  called  upon  a 
friend, 

Or,  rather,  ca  led  around  a  party  to  at- 
tend; 

Met  there  many  laughing  eyes,  beautiful 

and  bright, 
And  ere  I  was  aware,  'twas  past  the  noon 

of  night; 

"Before  you  go,"  my  fair  hostess  said, 
"  do  try 

A  sample  of  my  cake,  a  piece  of  my  mince 
pie." 

Could  I  refuse  ?    And  such  temptation 

there  resist, 
When  by  the  eloquence  of  words  and  eyes 

thus  pressed  f 

But,  ah  !  that  morning  nap,  what  wander- 
ing and  despair, 

Lost  in  dark  woods,  chased  by  hungry 
wolves — that  dread  nightmare  ! 

By  brambles  torn,  with  bleeding  face,  and 
feet  and  hands, 

Ever  trying  hard  to  flee  from  murderous 
robber  bands. 

Still  pressing  on,  when  lo !  the  woods 
caught  fire; 

In  deadly,  suffocating  smoke,  while  flames 
rose  higher; 

I  wished  for  death;  such  tortures,  breath- 
ing ever  air  red  hot  I 

And  long  I  lingered  there;  then,  by  a 
whirlwind  caught, 

Was  landed  near  a  stream,  after  sore 
tempest  tossed. 

I  hastened  to  a  bridge  that  that  dark  river 
crossed; 

Met  at  the  middle  pier  a  giant,  black  as 
night, 

Who  cried:    "You  can  not  pass  this  way 

unless  you  fight." 
And  tussel  there  we  did,  and  long  he  held 

me  tight. 

At  last  I  knocked  him  down;  but  he  as 
quickly  rose, 

And  then  I  caught  it  good,  on  cheek,  and 
jaw  and  nose. 

Up  he  took  me,  then,  and  howled:  "Ye 
midge,  ye  now  shall  drown;" 

Hurled  me  from  the  bridge,  and  I  went 
down,  down,  down. 

Did  I  the  water  reach  ?  No,  no;  but,  kick- 
ing in  the  air, 

I  kicked  the  sheets  in  strips — and  out  of 
that  nightmare. 

But  I  was  horrid  sick.    The  doctor  said: 

"  I  think  you'll  die; 
You'll  scarcely  kick  away  the  poison  of 

that  pie." 

Now  if  you  wish,  dear  friends, 

To  shun  dark  woods,  the  brambles,  bleed- 
ing feet  and  hands, 

The  wolves,  the  fire  and  smoke,  and  mur- 
derous robber  bands, 

The  tempest,  muddy  stream,  the  giant  and 
the  fight, 

Don't  eat  mince  pie— don't  touch  the  hor- 
rid stuff  at  night. 

Keep  early  hours,  eschew  the  midnight 
wine  and  cakes; 

For,  if  you  don't,  you'll  meet  with  worse 
than  giants  on  the  bridge— 
You'll  meet  with  snakes. 


Bobby's  Troubles. 

It  had  been  deemed  necessary  to 
spank  Bobby.  When  it  was  all  over, 
with  the  exception  of  the  subdued, 
spasmodic  snuffle,  Bobby,  whose  palpi- 
tating heart  was  sorely  grieved,  found 
his  way  to  the  library,  where  his  Uncle 
Will  had  fled.  The  door  was  closed, 
for  Uncle  Will  claimed  he  couldn't  bear 
to  hear  little  boys  cry.  Bobby  knocked, 
and  rattled  the  doorknob. 

"Come  in,"  called  Uncle  Will. 

"What — sniff — are  you  doin,'  Uncle 
Will?"  asked  Bobby,  in  a  plaintive 
pipe. 

"Reading  about  lions,"  was  the 
reply  ;  and  Uncle  Will  bent  again  over 
his  book. 

Bobby  advanced,  sniffing,  and  took 
an  humble  stand  by  the  arm  of  his 
uncle's  chair.  In  Uncle  Will's  lap,  sure 
erjough,  lay  a  large  book,  on  the  open 
page  of  which  was  a  picture,  in  colors, 


of  an  immense  and  ferocious  lion  in  the 
act  of  rending  a  mild  gazelle.  To  look 
at  the  scene  was  to  shudder,  and 
Bobby  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth, 
dreading  to  think  what  might  happen 
if  the  lion  should  suddenly  leap  out  of 
the  book. 

"Does  the  subject  interest  you?" 
Uncle  Will  asked  encouragingly,  put- 
ting an  arm  about  his  nephew.  Bobby 
climbed  into  the  chair.  He  felt  safer, 
at  any  rate,  near  Uncle  Will. 

"  He  won't  hurt  us,  will  he  ?  "  he  re- 
marked, with  an  air  of  boldness. 
"Would  he  eat  us,  Uncle  Will  ?  " 

"  '  When  satiated  with  food,  which  he 
devours  while  the  blood  of  his  prey  is 
yet  warm  with  life,'  "  read  Uncle  Will 
from  the  book,  "'he  is  stupid,  and 
may  be  slain  with  ease  and  safety.  It 
is  when  hungry  that  he  is  most  danger- 
ous to  the  hunter.  The  natives  build 
great  circular  bonfires — '  " 

"  Once  at  the  circus,  Uncle  Will," 
breathlessly  broke  in  Bobby,  wrig- 
gling, w'y — w'y — you  took  me  to  the 
circus  ! 

"Very  good,  so  far,"  said  Uncle 
Will,  with  a  knowing  smile ;  "  and  very 
true.  Goon." 

"  And — and — we  saw  some  lions, 
didn't  we,  Uncle  Will  ?" 

Uncle  Will  chuckled. 

"  I  thought  we  would  soon  come 
to  our  point."  said  he,  to  himself.  Then 
aloud  :  "  We  certainly  did,  Bobby. 
They  were  'corkers,'  too,  weren't 
they  ?  " 

"  Uncle  Will,"  cried  Bobby,  squirm- 
ing with  excitement  at  so  reckless  a 
thought,  "  supposin'  a  grea',  grea'  big 
lion  corned  right  in  this  library — w'y 

"Yes,"  encouraged  Uncle  Will — 
"  seeking  whom  he  might  devour.  I 
follow  you.    Go  on." 

"W'y,  we'd  just  tell  him  to  go  'way 
again,"  said  Bobby,  with  a  sweeping 
gesture  of  contempt.  "  And — and  he'd 
go,  too,  wouldn't  he,  Uncle  Will  ?  " 

"Yes;  with  the  exercise  of  some 
diplomacy  and  a  stern  but  polite  dis- 
missal, I  think  we  might  readily  free 
our  library  of  lions.  Now  look  here, 
young  man,"  Uncle  Will  went  on,  shut- 
ting his  book  and  drawing  Bobby 
closely  to  him,  so  that  the  yellow  curls 
clustered  confidingly  upon  his  shoulder 
and  a  warm  little  breath  swept  his 
cheek.  "  what  was  all  that  trouble  I 
heard  a  while  ago  ?  Were  you  a  party 
to  it  ?  " 

"  I  got  a  spankin',"  Bobby  re- 
marked, with  a  yawn. 

"  So  ?   What  was  that  for  ?  " 
"  I  was  naughty." 

"  Ob,  that  is  very  painful  news  !  " 
Uncle  Will  exclaimed. 

"  Nurse  wouldn't  let  me  eat  my 
doughnut,"  Bobby  admitted,  frankly. 

"  Did  mamma  say  you  might  eat 
your  doughnut  ?  " 

"  Yes  sir." 

"Then  why  didn't  you?" 

"  Uncle  Will,  I  told  you  once.  Nurse 
said  I  must  wait  for  luncheon." 

"  And  then  what  happened  ?  " 

"  I  bit  the  horrible  old  nurse,  that's 
what  I  did  !  " 

"Just  like  the  Hon  when  he  is 
hungry,"  suggested  Uncle  Will,  kissing 
the  childish  forehead,  tenderly.  "Snarl- 
ing and  biting,  and  saying  bad, 
bad  words,"  he  added,  as  if  to  himself ; 
"just  like  the  lion.  I  am  surprised 
and  shocked  to  think  that  my  nephew 
would  do  such  things." 

Bobby  cuddled  closer  to  Uncle  Will, 
and  hid  his  face. 

"il  was  hungry,"  he  murmured. 

Uncle  Will  smiled,  and  stroked  the 
downy  cheek.  To  be  hungry  explained 
so  much  !  Even  the  ravenous  lion  was 
docile  when  his  hunger  had  been  satis- 
fied. And  wherein  lay  the  difference  ? 
Boy — lion  ;  lion — boy  ?  Uncle  Will  had 
been  hungry,  himself.  Once,  in  the 
Philippines,  on  a  long  march,  he  had 
been  so  terribly  hungry  it  had  seemed 
to  him  he  would  have  to  break  the 
military  rules  for  the  sake  of  food, 
even  at  risk  of  being  court-martialled. 
He  had  bitten  no  one,  it  is  true  ;  but  as 
he  now  thought  of  that  time  it  ap- 
peared to  him  his  salvation  had  rested 
in  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  for- 
bidden to  bite.  The  first  sign  of  oppo- 
sition would  have  thrown  him  and 
many  another  into  open  revolt. 

He  condensed  this  chain  of  thought 


into  a  few  simple  words,  and  Bobby 
listened  while  he  told  of  that  fearful 
march,  and  of  the  reward  that  came 
with  the  sinking  sun. 

"  Uncle  Will,"  said  Bobby,  drowsily, 
as  the  narrative  drew  to  a  close,  "  did 
you  shoot  any  lions  in  the  war  ?  " 

"No,  Bobby,"  answered  Uncle  Will. 
"  I  saw  some,  though." 

"  Realy  truly  live  ones,  Uncle 
Will  ?  " 

"  Well — er — it  amounted  to  that, 
yes." 

"And  you  tooked  me  to  the  circus, 
didn't  you,  Uncle  Will  ?  " 
"  So  I  am  led  to  believe." 
"  And  they  was  lions  there,  wasn't 

they  ?  " 

"Yes,  laddie.  And  they  bit,  and 
scratched,  and  snarled." 

"Uncle  Will." 

"What,  dear?" 

"I  love  you,  Uncle  Will." 

As  Bobby  said  this,  Uncle  Will's 
eyes  grew  moist,  and  he  smiled 
through  his  tears — tears  of  love  for 
the  precious  boy  whose  little  heart  he 
so  well  understood,  but  he  did  not  an- 
swer. 

"And— Uncle  Will— I— I— aren't  go- 
in'  to  bite — any — more." — From  Roy 
Benson  Richardson's  "  A  Lion  Tamer 
in  January  St.  Nicholas. 


How  Uncle  Dave  Made  an  Encyclopedia. 

"  I  do  wish,"  said  Rob  to  Uncle  Dave, 
"  that  we  had  an  encyclopedia  in  the 
house  !  I  so  often  want  information  on 
different  subjects,  and  it  is  not  always 
convenient  to  go  to  the  Public  Library. " 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  make  one  ?" 
said  Uncle  Dave. 

"Make  one!"  cried  Rob;  "you  are 
joking,  surely." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  his  uncle,  rising, 
and  going  toward  his  desk.  "Have  you 
never  seen  mine  ?" 

"No,"  said  Rob,  with  eyes  full  of 
wonder,  and  following  him  across  the 
room. 

Uncle  Dave  opened  a  drawer,  and, 
taking  out  a  good-sized  book,  laid  it  on 
the  desk  and  invited  Rob  to  examine  it. 

He  opened  it  to  the  front  and  found 
a  neat  index,  each  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet having  a  full  page.  Some  of  these 
were  well  filled  with  numerous  subjects 
beginning  with  the  same  letter,  while 
others  had  only  a  few.  Under  the  let- 
ter A  he  found  the  words  "Ants,"  "Al 
phabet,"  "Alligators,"  "Apples,"  etc.; 
ur  der  B,  "Beetles,"  "Buoys," 
"Banjo,"  "Bears,"  etc.  He  turned 
to  the  page  devoted  to  ants,  ar.d  found 
scraps  pasted  in  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: "  The  Strpngth  of  the  Ant,"  "An 
Ant  Fifteen  Years  Old,"  "Work  of 
White  Ants,"  "  Did  the  Ant  Talk  ?" 

Intensely  interested,  he  turned  to 
the  S,  and  found  the  following  subjects 
treated.  "Ships,"  "Stags,"  "Swal- 
low," "Seals,"  "Spinning  Wheels," 
"Spiders,"  "Sponges,"  etc.  He 
turned  to  the  page  which  referred  to 
snails,  and  became  interested  in  know- 
ing that  snails  possess  quite  an  affec- 
tion for  each  other,  and  that  large 
farms  in  Switzerland  are  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  these  small  beings.  He 
laughed  outright  when  he  read  that,  if 
a  snail  lost  his  head,  and  was  put  in  a 
cool  place,  a  new  one  would  soon  be 
grown. 

"Why,  Uncle  Dave,  I  think  this  is 
just  splendid  !  Do  you  think  I  could 
ever  make  one  like  it  ?" 

"There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not,  my  boy.  All  you  need  do  is  to 
scan  carefully  every  paper  that  passes 
I  through  your  bands.  Much  valuable 
i  information  on  every  subject  is  too 
often  consigned  to  the  waste  basket,  or 
used  to  kindle  the  kitchen  fire." — Sun- 
day School  Times. 


The  Labor  Supply. 

It  is  possible  that  the  question  of 
labor  supply  for  California  is  one  which 
interests  the  home  circle,  if  some  of 
the  views  being  set  forth  are  correct. 
The  Sutter  Independent  of  Yuba  City 
says:  "  In  the  East  farmers  give  their 
men  a  room  in  their  house,  spread  their 
meals  with  that  of  the  family,  give 
them  good  books  to  read  and  in  gen- 
eral treat  them  as  they  do  their  own 
sons."    And  a  home-owning  and  fruit-  I 


growing  correspondent  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  recently  from  the  East, 
Mr.  C.  D.  Bcone  of  Orangevale,  says: 
"Has  the  fruit  industry  of  our  State 
become  so  unprofitable  that  we  must 
look  to  the  lowest  and  most  undesira- 
ble class  of  foreigners  to  secure  a 
profit  ?  If  this  is  true,  our  condition  is 
indeed  desperate."  The  women  of  Cali- 
fornia will  have  a  large  influence  in  de- 
termining how  this  question  will  be  set- 
tled, which  is  excuse  enough  for  intro- 
ducing it. 

The  Murmuring  Songs. 

As  on  some  lonely  land 
In  sileDce  one  may  stand, 

And  hear  afar 
The  seas  roll  on  the  shore 
In  muffled,  solemn  roar, 
With  wild  winds  moaning  o'er 

The  harbor  bar, 

So  they  within  the  soul 
Hear  mournful  music  roll 

Who  watch  and  wait — 
Where  fates  are  blowing  free 
O'er  life's  vast  troubled  sea — 
Wond'rlng  what  i6  to  be 

The  future  great  ! 

Low  are  the  murmuring  songs  ; 
Throb  they  with  human  wrongs, 

For  sorrow  sad — 
Wild  melodies  unknown — 
Yet  they  who  hear  alone 
Know  goodness  will  atone, 

And  they  are  glad. 

—Charles  W.  Stevenson. 

Around  the  House. 

Eggs  will  cook  more  evenly  and 
quickly  if  they  are  covered  when  fry- 
ing. 

For  fine  pieces  of  table  embroidery 
of  anything  soft  and  thin  which  needs 
to  be  stiffened  slightly,  this  may  be 
obtained  by  wringing  a  cloth  from 
borax  water  and  laying  it  over  the 
piece  to  be  ironed  and  pressing  it  with 
a  hot  flatiron  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 

When  you  suspect  that  what  is  being 
cooked  has  become  scorched  because 
you  have  neglected  it  for  just  one  mo- 
ment too  long,  lift  the  vessel  holding 
the  food  quickly  from  the  fire  and 
stand  it  in  a  pan  of  water  for  a  few 
minutes.  In  almost  every  case  the 
scorched  taste  will  entirely  disappear. 

When  corn  is  cheap,  good  corn  soup 
makes  an  agreeable  change  in  the 
daily  bill  of  fare.  Cut  the  corn  from 
twelve  ears.  Boil  the  cobs  in  two 
quarts  of  water  until  the  sweetness  is 
extracted,  remove  them  and  put  in  the 
corn,  which  should  be  boiled  about 
forty  minutes.  Then  add  one  quart  of 
milk,  two  pounded  crackers,  butter 
size  of  an  egg,  pepper,  salt  to  taste. 
Let  it  come  to  a  boil  again,  take  from 
the  fire  and  strain.  A  corn  chowder 
is  made  exactly  like  clam  chowder, 
browning  dice  of  fat  salt  pork  and 
chopped  onion  in  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle.  The  corn  is  put  in  last  and 
boiled  only  a  few  minutes. 

If  you  are  tired  from  a  heavy  job  of 
ironing  or  preserving,  and  the  veins  of 
the  temples  throb  from  the  heat  of  a 
hot  stove,  try  the  homeopathic  remedy 
of  hot  water  before  attempting  to 
sleep.  Loosen  the  dress  at  the  throat, 
and  bathe  the  temples  and  neck  with 
hot  water,  brushing  the  hair  up,  and 
then  lie  down  to  rest.  After  this  treat- 
ment the  tired  muscles  and  the  veins 
that  supply  the  brain  seem  to  relax, 
and  a  restful  sleep  comes  almost  as 
soon  as  you  are  ready  to  lie  down. 
After  half  an  hour's  nap  you  awake  re- 
freshed and  ready  to  dress  for  the 
afternoon. 


A  Music  Invention. 

The  latest  invention  in  music  is  the 
curving  or  doming  of  a  piano  lid  so  as 
to  produce,  when  opened,  a  concavity 
resembling  as  closely  as  possible  the 
roof  of  the  human  mouth.  It  is  called 
a  "  tone  refle  tor,"  and  is  the  invention 
of  an  Eastern  man.  It  will  be  to  a 
musical  wave  as  a  silvered  reflector  is 
to  waves  of  light.  It  projects  the 
sounds  produced  beneath  it  in  clear, 
resonant  tone  vibrations,  so  that  one 
at  the  extreme  end  of  a  concert  room 
hears  as  distinctly,  if  not  as  loudly — as 
if  near  the  instrument — the  full  quality 
of  each  sound  wave. 
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Claimed  Settlement  in  Rhyme. 

A  Missouri  farmer,  whose  hog  had  been 
killed  by  a  traiD,  and  who  imagined  him- 
self to  be  something  of  a  poet,  wrote 
these  lines  to  the  company 's  claim  agent 
for  settlement  : 

My  razorback  strolled  down  your  track 

A  week  ago  to-day; 
Your  29  came  down  the  line 

And  snuffed  his  light  away. 

You  can't  blame  me — the  hog,  you  see, 
Slipped  through  a  cattle  gate  ; 

So  kindly  pen  a  check  for  ten, 
The  debt  to  liquidate. 

He  was  rather  surprised  a  few  days 
later  to  receive  the  following  : 

Old  29  came  down  the  line 
And  killed  your  hog,  we  know; 

But  razorbacks  on  railroad  tracks 
Quite  often  meet  with  woe. 

Therefore,  my  friend,  we  cannot  send 
The  check  for  which  you  pine 

Just  plant  the  dead  ;  place  o'er  his  head' 
"  Here  lies  a  foolish  swine  " 


Items  from  Everywhere. 

A  Californian  has  placed  an  order 
with  New  Orleans  fanciers  for  all  the 
chameleons  he  can  get  at  $10  per  100, 
to  rid  the  orchards  of  insect  enemies. 

A  number  of  residents  of  Sacra- 
mento, at  the  residence  of  O.  P.  Dodge, 
1614  G  street,  organized  a  club  to  ob- 
tain better  streets,  better  street  light- 
ing, and  general  public  improvements. 

Three  hundred  farmers  of  Whitman 
county,  Washington,  are  to  become 
stockholders  in  an  independent  tele- 
phone company,  which  will  control  the 
lines  running  through  the  wheat-grow- 
ing part  of  Whitman  county. 

Geraldine  Bonner  declares  that  wo- 
men of  middle  age  are  no  longer  seen  in 
New  York.  Matrons  with  grown 
daughters,  even  with  grandchildren, 
are  as  fresh,  coquettish,  dress  as  hand- 
somely, and  are  as  much  admired  by 
the  men  as  the  buds. 

Go  into  the  fields  and  woods  some 
sunny  day  in  midwinter  and  watch  the 
birds.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note 
the  various  methods  by  which  our  win- 
ter birds  solve  the  problem  of  finding 
enough  to  eat.  And,  after  all,  they 
don't  seem  to  find  it  the  most  discour- 
aging task.  On  the  contrary,  even  in 
the  coldest  weather  you  will  find  the 
birds  teaching  us  all  a  lesson  in  happi- 
ness. 

A  new  future  is  opening  for  San 
Francisco  through  the  transpacific 
cable  which  is  now  being  laid.  Three 
months  hence,  when  the  cable  will  have 
been  opened  to  traffic,  all  the  news  of 
the  Orient  will  be  delivered  this  way. 
San  Francisco  will  then  become  the 
distributing  point  for  all  Asiatic  events 
and  information,  which  have  hitherto 
centered  in  London.  The  city  will  thus 
be  kept  constantly  in  the  eye  of  the 
civilized  world. 

C.  Lingua  and  wife  of  Gilroy  went  on 
a  visit  to  Italy,  their  native  land,  in- 
duced by  homesickness,  and  are  willing 
now  to  remain  here.  Mr.  Lingua  says 
that  France  and  Italy  are  not  suited 
for  a  poor  man.  All  the  commodities 
of  life  are  dearer  there  and  wages  are 
lower.  Flour  is  $7  a  barrel,  sugar  is 
12  cents  a  pound,  potatoes  are  luxuries 
at  3  cents  a  pound,  meat  is  an  extrava- 
gant price,  and  all  other  staple  articles 
of  food  are  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  only  things  that  are  cheaper  in 
this  country  are  clothing  and  olive  oil. 
"  With  plebian  wages  and  patrician 
prices,  how  is  the  average  man  going 
to  lay  aside  any  money  ?  " 

In  the  Indianap6lis  schools  "  the  play 
of  the  children  at  recess  time  has  been 
'organized.'"  So  many  minutes  for 
gymnastics,  so  many  for  ping  pong,  so 
many  for  tag  and  hoop,  and  so  on. 
Every  child  plays  on  schedule  time,  has 
to  live  and  play  according  to  a  time 
table.  Three  minutes  with  the  bean 
bag,  two  and  one- half  at  the  skipping 
rope,  and  the  New  York  Sun  says: 
"  We  are  working,  we  are  playing  in  a 
grand  and  wondrous  time.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  regrets  of  all  of  us  who  are 
growing  old  that  we  cannot  live  to  see 
the  triumphs  of  civilization  our  pro- 
phetic souls  foresee.     Children  have 


been  brought  up  according  to  wrong 
methods.  In  the  dark  forward  and 
abysm  of  time  shines  a  great  light. 
Our  dim  eyes  behold  automatic  chil- 
dren." 

The  national  nicknames  of  the  patron 
saint  are  as  multifarious  as  his  per- 
sonal disguises.  The  name  of  Santa 
Claus  is  derived  from  the  dutch.  In 
Switzerland  he  is  the  Sami  Claus,  and 
in  Norway  and  Sweden  Sonner  Klas. 
The  people  of  the  Vocarlberg  know 
him  as  Zimmei  Klas,  and  believe  that 
he  travels  about  with  a  big  hay  sack, 
into  which  he  threatens  to  put  naughty 
children.  He  takes  the  name  of  Niklo 
in  Austria,  and  is  usually  followed  by  a 
masked  servant  whom  they  call  Kram- 
pus;  and  in  the  Tyrol  he  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Holy  Man."  In  the  lat- 
ter country  he  shares  the  patronage  of 
his  office  with  St.  Lucy,  who  distrib- 
utes gifts  among  the  girls  as  he  among 
the  boys.  In  Russia  and  many  parts 
of  Germany,  as  formerly  in  England, 
St.  Nicholas  distributes  his  presents  on 
St.  Nicholas  Eve — December  5th — in- 
stead of  on  Christmas  Eve.  In  the 
Rhine  provinces,  as  Sunder  Klaas,  he 
is  especially  popular.  There  he  has 
been  personated  in  every  neighborhood 
for  centuries. 


Logic  of  the  Sabbath. 


As  a  psychologist,  says  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  I  believe  in  the  Sabbath  day. 
One  day  in  seven  should  be  kept  holy 
from  work  and  sacred  to  man's  primi- 
tive paradise  of  leisure.  I  am  no  Puri- 
tan pietist  or  even  Sabbatarian  in  any 
severe  sense,  but  hold  that  this  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  human  institutions, 
and  that  the  command  to  keep  it  as  a 
day  of  rest  is  written  in  our  physiologi- 
cal constitutions.  If  need  be,  it  may  be 
kept  in  sleep,  man's  great  restorer. 
Monday  our  nerves  and  brain  must  be 
refreshed,  and  we  must  start  a  new 
weekly  rhythm  on  a  higher  plane  than 
we  closed  the  old  one.  The  mental 
scenery  must  be  changed.  The  brood- 
er's overthought  must  have  enlarged 
our  plans  and  given  us  both  momentum 
and  direction.  What  form  the  rest 
cure  should  take  differs  perhaps  for 
each  person.  I  go  to  church,  but  my 
neighbor  should  perhaps  spend  the  day 
in  the  fields  with  children,  in  music,  in 
books,  but  for  all  there  should  be  peace, 
tranquility,  repose,  surcease  of  worry 
and  relaxation.  In  no  land  should  the 
Sabbath  be  so  hallowed  as  in  this  land 
of  hustle,  tension  and  Americanitis. 


HONE5TY 

has  never  been  appreciated  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  This  being  a  fact,  it  would 
be  poor  business  policy  for  me  to  make 
you  the  following  offer,  unless  I  had  abso- 
lute confidence  in  your  honesty  as  well  as 
my  own. 

Medical  statistics  prove  that  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  the  American  people  are 
afflicted  with  some  faulty  action  of  the 
secretory  glands  of  the  liver,  stomach  or 
intestines.  A  congested  liver  causes  bili- 
ousness, headache,  constipation,  sallow 
skin  and  many  other  ailments.  My 
Health  Tablets  open  the  bile  ducts,  forc- 
ing the  bile  into  the  bowels,  thus  making 
nature  perform  its  own  work.  They  are 
entirely  different  from  anything  you  have 
ever  used.  Pills  and  all  other  cathartics 
leave  the  bowels  weak  and  worse  after 
taking  them  than  before.  You  know  this. 
If  you  always  had  handy  a  little'  vial  of 
my  Health  Tablets  and  would  use  them 
on  the  first  indication  of  pain,  headache, 
constipation  or  sickness  of  any  kind,  how 
much  suffering  you  might  avoid.  If  you 
are  well  they  will  keep  you  so — if  you  are 
sick  they  will  enable  you  to  get  well.  So 
positive  am  I  that  my  Health  Tablets  will 
give  you  health,  strength  and  new  life, 
that  I  will  send  you  a  twenty-five  cent 
bottle  absolutely  free  until  you  have  had 
time  to  test  their  curative  qualities.  I 
know  that  they  will  do  you  so  much  good 
you  will  be  thankful  to  me  and  will  gladly 
send  me  the  price  and  recommend  them 
to  your  friends.  Don't  be  sick  and  dumpy 
any  longer,  but  write  to  me  to-day  and 
you  will  receive  a  box  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablets  to-morrow,  by  mail,  prepaid. 

E.  L.  BALDWIN  CO., 

8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Rl  I  PTI  I  RF  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
■»  \J  ■  I  \J  ■»  d  pay  $4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  800,  Westbrook,  Maine. 





ffl^^* February  1st  the  subscription  price  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  will  be  doubled. 
It  will  be  better  and  larger.  We  shall  double  its 
value  and  give  vou  more  of  it  for  your  money. 

Until  FEBRUARY  1st  you  can 
have  it  a  whole  year— 52  weeKs— 

FOR  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR 

After  Feb.  ist  the  price  will  be  $2.00  per  year. 

Has  been  regularly  published  for  174  years,  and  now  has 
a  paid  circulation  of  more  than  400,000  copies  weekly. 

Save  a  dollar  now  by  sending  a  dollar  TO-DAY,  for  the 
oldest,  strongest  and  best  weekly  magazine.  Handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Spielmann 


F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CECIUAN,  THE  PERFECT  PIANO  PLAYER. 


^EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
s^ry  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughly.  _  Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Agts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
 THE.  CELBBRflTED  


:  $25:22 


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  21  Ins. 
deep,  17  Ins.  wide,  12  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x38  Inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  In  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114, 619sx2!M!J5?et' 
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The  Markets* 


General  Market  Conditions. 

Grains  — Washington,  Dec.  30.— Final 
returns  to  the  statistician  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  from  the  regular  and 
special  correspondents,  supplemented  by 
reports  of  special  agents,  show  the  acre- 
age, production  and  value  of  the  principal 
farm  products  of  1902  to  have  been  as 
follows : 

Kind.       At.  Acres.       Bushels.      Farm  Value. 

Corn   94,043,618      8,523,648.312  »1,017.017,349 

Wheat        47,202,224        670,063,015  421,7e9,117 


Oats    28,653,144 

Harley....  9.661.U63 

Rye   1,978,548 

Hay   39,8*5,227 

Potatoes..  2,965,587 


987,8)2,712  3j3,584,852 

134,954.023  61,898  634 

33,630,593  17,080,793 

59. £57 ,576  tons  542,1136,364 

284.632.787  131,111,486 


Totals.  .224,329,406      4,694,629,018  $2,497,498,545 

Statistics  on  these  lines  are  necessarily 
of  an  approximate  character.  At  a  re- 
quest from  the  Government  the  railroads 
of  Mexico  have  reduced  the  freight  on 
wheat  from  the  United  States  border  to 
the  City  of  Mexico  from  $24  to  $14  a  ton. 
 Cash  prices  at  Chicago  since  the  holi- 
days have  shown  little  change. 

Wine,  Etc. — The  production  of  sweet 
wines  in  the  two  California  districts  north 
of  Tehachapi  in  October  and  November 
was: 

District.  October.  November. 

3,192,838 
835,675 


First,  tax  gallons   4,822,497 

Fourth,  tax  gallons   811,943 


Total   5,134,440 


4,028,513 


Total,  both  districts,  1902   9,162  953 

Total,  both  districts  same  months  1901. . .  5,831  207 

Inorease  in  1902   3,331,746 

Of  brandy  the  production  and  bonding 
was: 

October.  November. 

First  district,  gallons   207,303  327.395 

Fourth  district,  gallons   17,802  16,t90 


Total   224,105  344,285 

Total  for  both  districts,  two  months   568,390 

In  bond  Nov  30,  1902,  First  district   907,352 

In  bond  Nov.  30,  1902,  Fourth  district   234,270 

In  southern  California  the  vintage  will 
reach  nearly  1,000,000  gallons,  the  largest 
vintage  of  southern  California.  Sherry, 
462,000;  port,  350,000;  muscatel,  60,000; 
angelica,  62,000;  tokay,  2111  gallons;  ag- 
gregate 936,163  gallons.  Second  Guasti 
produced  two-thirds  of  all  the  sherry 
made.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Weis  of  Downey  made 
less  than  she  had  expected,  but  her  wines 
are  of  the  best  made  this  year.  The 
Sierra  Madre  Vintage  Co.,  at  Lamanda, 
is  second  in  amount  of  sherry  made.  Sun- 
set Wineries  and  Distilleries  have  bonded 
peach  and  grape  brandy.  During  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1902  the  production 
of  wine  and  brandy  in  the  Sacramento 
district  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment was:  Port,  698,361.76;  sherry,  1,103,- 
841.64;  Angelica/ 117,935  02;  Muscatel,  40,- 
162  97.  No  report  was  made  of  Malaga, 
Tokay  or  Madeira  wines,  as  they  seem  not 
to  be  produced  as  formerly.  Of  brandy 
there  were  588,837.9  gallons  manufactured. 

In  Ohio  prices  paid  for  grapes  in  1902 
in  the  Erie  islands  region  were:  Cataw- 
bas,  $60  to  $70  per  ton,  against  $20  to  $25 
ruling  before  1901;  for  Concords,  $30, 
against  $20;  Ives'  Seedlings,  $35,  against 
$25;  Delawares,  $75,  against  $50  in  1901. 
Prices  in  1901  ranged  about  $40  to  $50  a 
ton. 

Labor  — The  government  report  shows 
that  something  over  64,000  immigrants 
entered  Canada  to  Dec.  1,  1902,  of  whom 
24,000  were  from  the  United  States.  Over 
33,000  of  the  64,000  were  farmers.  The 
total  number  of  homestead  entries  made 
in  Canada  was  14,832.  A  Chicago  tele- 
gram says:  "Never  in  the  history  of  the 
Central  West  has  such  a  general  demand 
for  labor  been  known,  nor  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  business  man  has 
such  a  scarcity  of  wage  earners  existed. 
Many  a  housewife,  also,  is  doing  her  own 
work  because  of  the  dearth  of  domestics. 
In  no  other  field  is  the  shortage  so  pro- 
nounced." The  Highland  Messenger  says: 
"There  is  a  noticeable  scarcity  of  men 
these  days  for  picking  oranges,  and  every 
day  sees  growers  on  the  streets  waiting  to 
1  nail '  the  first  man  that  shows  up.':  The 
Watsonville  Pajaronian  says:  "Much  of 
the  work  of  the  orchard  and  vineyard 
districts  can  be  done  by  young  people— by 
the  children  of  our  schools  during  vaca- 
tion periods.  Some  study  along  that  line, 
accompanied  by  proper  organization,  and 
the  assistance  of  parents  and  school  offi- 
cials, will  develop  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
within  our  State;"  and  mildly  suggests 
that  various  beneficial  results  would  How 
out  of  such  a  policy.  The  Chinese  Com- 
mercial Steamship  Co.  has  been  organized 
to  import  Chinese  laborers  largely  into 
Mexico. 

Prunes  —It  teems  to  be  quite  well 
bottled  that  the  parties  to  the  late  buyiDg 
dooI  on  prunes  were  A.  O.  Kuhn  &  Co., 
.ialph  W.  Hersey,  Gartenlaub  &  Co  and 


Porter  Bros.  Co.  Telegraphic  reports 
from  New  York  say  that  "private  ad- 
vices from  the  Pacific  coast  are  to  the 
effect  that  "owing  to  the  fact  that  prune 
holders  became  aware  of  the  pool  move- 
ment early,  the  syndicate  was  forced 
to  pay  high  figures  on  later  purchases, 
but  early  in  the  movement  a  considerable 
quantity  was  gathered  in  at  low  figures. 
There  has  been  an  enormous  consumptive 
outlet  from  New  York  and  little  specula- 
tive interest,  which  have  combined  to 
cause  stocks  of  prunes  to  be  taken  care  of 
about  as  fast  as  they  came  forward." 

Chas.  Downing,  the  orchardist  and 
packer  of  Armora,  claims  to  have  handled 
more  prunes  in  Tulare  county  than  any 
other  packer  and  shipper  in  that  terri- 
tory, and  more  raisins  and  dried  fruits  in 
Kings  county  than  any  other  firm. 

Cold  Storag  e  as  a  Preservative  — 
It  is  said  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  much  interested  in  how  fat- 
fruits  can  be  preserved  by  cold  storage. 
That  California  peaches  can  be  success- 
fully stored  for  a  considerable  period  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Steinhardt  &  Kelly 
of  New  York  City,  who  handle  California 
fruits,  and  this  fall  devoted  some  little 
time  to  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of 
late  peaches  in  cold  storage.  On  October 
10  they  placed  a  quantity  of  the  October 
Late  variety  in  the  cold  room,  and  since 
then  have  made  numerous  investigations 
and  withdrawn  lots  at  different  times  to 
note  the  appearance  of  the  fruit.  Consid- 
erable of  the  fruit  is  still  in  the  cold  room 
and  will  probably  be  held  until  about  Feb- 
ruary 1,  when  the  experiment  will  be 
completed.  Mr.  Steinhardt  states  that  it 
has  been  even  more  successful  than  antici- 
pated, the  peaches  at  the  present  time 
being  firm,  free  from  decay,  and  as  hand- 
some as  the  day  they  were  put  in. 

Apples  —  In  the  East  and  South  a 
careful  canvass  shows  that  dealers  prefer 
the  barrel  for  marketing  apples.  The 
box  becomes  more  popular  as  one  goes 
West.  More  than  half  the  answers  ex- 
press a  preference  for  the  barrel  for  all 
common  grades  of  apples.  At  Watson- 
ville it  is  said  that  the  cold  storage  houses 
in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  are 
loaded  to  the  roofs  with  Pajaro  apples, 
150  carloads  of  apples  in  cold  storage  in 
Los  Angeles  up  to  recently.  Total  ship- 
ments from  Pajaro  valley  this  year  are  so 
far  nearly  75  >  carloads.  Most  of  the 
apples  sold  in  Selma  this  fall  have  come 
from  Three  Rivers,  in  the  hills  above  Vi- 
salia.  The  fruit  has  retailed  at  from  2ic 
to  4c  a  pound  at  Selma.  Above  Sanger, 
in  the  mountains,  are  located  some  fine 
orchards  of  winter  varieties  which  will  be 
marketed  later.  Fear  Cayucos,  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  Capt.  James  Cass  has  this 
season  shipped  900  boxes  of  apples  from 
one  acre  of  orchard  on  his  Glenbrook 
ranch,  and  has  200  boxes  more  ready  to 
ship. 

Canned  Fruits.  —  G.  B.  Dimick,  of 
Hubbard,  Oregon,  advocates  orchard  can- 
ning, which  he  says  is  cheap,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  give  particulars.  The  ship- 
ping movement  of  California  canned 
fruits  is  mainly  done.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  325,000  cases  have  been  sent  to 
England.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
pack  was  about  530,000  cases  short  of 
that  of  1901,  this  is  large.  Stocks  here  are 
badly  broken  and  choice  quality  goods 
are  very  hard  to  obtain  in  straight  lots. 
Canned  vegetables  are  in  a  good  position. 
Hunt  Bros.,  of  Haywards,  have  leased 
the  Gridley  cannery  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  propose  to  pack  a  large  amount  of 
Crawford  peaches  next  season. 

Methods  of  Marketing.— So  much 
variation  is  there  in  the  human  mind  that 
no  one  way  of  marketing  suits  all  persons; 
and  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  is 
there  that  no  one  way  is  adapted  to  all 
places.  This  being  the  case  it  is  well  for 
producers  to  study  different  method  to 
see  which  is  best  adapted  to  each.  Items 
presenting  variou3  systems  will  therefore 
appear  in  these  pages  from  time  to  time 
during  the  next  few  months,  which  are 
the  months  of  greatest  leisure  for  such 
study  by  producers.  It  is  well  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  value  of  old  methods 
before  taking  up  new  ones. 

Honey. — Price  paid  in  a  recent  large 
buy  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  was 
4J  cents  f.  o.  b.  boat  shipping  point  for 
extracted  in  tins,  grade  supposed  to  be 
amber.  The  object  ef  the  originators  of 
the  new  association  in  southern  Califor- 
nia is  said  by  them  to  be  to  protect  the 
market  against  adulterated  honey.  They 
say  that  plenty  of  honey  is  being  sold  in 
the  trade  that  is  60%  glucose. 

Citron.— Nearly  5000  trees  in  the  grove 
near  Monrovia  are  now  bearing  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cured  crop  this  year 
will  be  10,000  pounds,  says  a  general  tele- 
gram. The  output  last  year,  practically 
the  first  commercially,  met  with  favor  in 
the  trade. 

Hay. — In  Sonoma  county  since  last  re- 
port, Geo.  P.  McNear  has  bought  of 
Frank  Robinson  900  tons,  part  to  be 


hauled  to  Petaluma  and  the  remainder 
stored  at  Wilfred,  the  Sebastopol  Times 
says — price  not  given.  Some  ten  days  ago 
the  best  hay  was  locally  reported  at 
Stockton  as  selling  at  $14  a  ton  there, 
other  grades  as  low  as  $10  a  ton;  and 
there  were  large  orders  to  be  filled  the 
past  week. 

Keeping  Track  —  Those  who  may 
like  to  keep  track  in  every  agricultural 
way  of  the  upbuilding  of  the  State  cannot 
do  better  than  to  subscribe  for  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press. 

Miscellaneous  Notes.  —  It  is  cur- 
rently reported  that  Ontario  will  "can" 
about  135  tons  of  olives  this  season,  which 
process  is  locally  said  to  be  a  new  indus- 
try. 

Red  Bluff  local  reports  are  that  the 
"  Porter  Brothers  "  Company  Is  packing 
300,000  pounds  of  dried  pears  there,  one 
of  the  first  shipments  of  them  to  be  a  car- 
load to  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Walter  Armstrong  of  Sebastopol  has 
been  shipping  rhubarb  to  San  Francisco 
for  some  two  weeks,  which  is  locally  pro- 
nounced "out  of  the  usual  order  of 
things  " 

The  Chicago  Packer  will  write  up  the 
poultry  business  at  Petaluma. 

In  Orange  county  to  Dec.  30,  430  cars  of 
celery  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Celery 
Growers'  Association  and  120  through 
other  agencies,  only  twenty-five  cars  less 
than  at  a  corresponding  time  last  year. 
The  present  condition  of  the  crop  is  excel- 
lent and  shipments  to  Eastern  markets 
are  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

There  are  100  co-operative  grain-ship- 
ping associations  of  farmers  in  Kansas, 
and  such  organizations  cut  a  large  figure 
In  the  industrial  and  practical  affairs  of 
Nebraska,  where  they  own  elevators. 

Members  of  the  California  Fresh  Fruit 
Association  and  the  El  Dorado  Green 
Fruit  Association  met  at  Placerville  Jan. 
3  to  endeavor  to  consolidate. 

The  total  number  of  creameries  in  Iowa 
is  now  920,  as  against  994  ten  years  ago. 
Five  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  farm 
separator  used  in  the  state.  Today  there 
are  8323  in  use,  according  to  the  latest 
Iowa  state  report.  There  are  twelve 
"butter  renovatiog"  factories  In  the  state, 
three  in  Des  Moines. 

Washington  made  great  progress  during 
1902.  Sixty  thousand  new  settlers  were 
brought  into  the  sta'e  during  the  year. 
Five  big  wheat  crops  in  succession  have 
nearly  doubled  the  value  of  wheat  lands. 
The  state's  production  of  fruit  was  the 
largest  known  and  nearly  a  million  new 
fruit  trees  were  set  out.  The  hop  crop 
amounted  to  27,000  bales,  and  many  new 
yards  are  being  set  out  as  a  result  of  the 
present  high  prices. 

It  was  "black  year"  at  the  recent  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago, 
says  the  Breeders'  Gazette.  The  grade 
Aberdeen-Angus  bullock  was  dominant. 
The  horses  contributed  mightily  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  exhibit. 

Stockton  reports  are  that  "shippers 
have  discovered  that  it  is  impossible  to 
dispose  of  any  diseased  fruit  there,  as  the 
local  buyers  will  not  accept  consignments 
till  they  have  been  passed  upon  by  the 
inspector." 

An  Eastern  farm  journal  of  excellent 
standing  says  that  the  Minnesota  Food 
and  Dairy  Commission  has  assisted  in  dis- 
covering that  jams,  peach  butter,  catsup 
and  preserved  fruits  are  all  largely  now 
made  of  pumpkin,  colored,  and  flavored 
with  various  chemicals. 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  7,  1903 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS 


Receipts  of  produce 
week  to  date  were : 
Flour,  H  sacks  87, 
Wheat,  centals. .  .181 
Barley,  centals  119, 

Oats,  centals   6, 

Corn,  centals   5 

Rye,  centals  58, 

Beans,  sacks  

Hay,  tons   3, 

Straw,  tons  

Potatoes,  sacks...  23 

Onions,  sacks   3, 

Wool,  bales  

From  Oregon : 

Wheat,  ctls  

Flour,  qrsks   17 

Barley,  ctls  

From  Washington: 

Flour,  qr  sks   24, 

Oats,  ctls   17 

Flaxseed,  sks   4 

Potatoes,  sks  

From  East: 
Corn,  centals   1, 


from  California  interior  for 

919  Broomcorn,  bbls  

6<7  Hop-s  bait  s,   16 

199  Buckwheat,  sks... 

095  Hides,  No   4  366 

075  Pelts,  bdls   8,180 

840  Tallow,  fbs   1,484 

419  Wine,  gals  222  950 

387  Brandy,  gals   46,600 

67  Butter,  log  112,500 

243  Eggs,  doz  83,840 

086  Cheese,  lbs   75,000 


...lOats,  ctls   9J0 

009  Potatoes,  sks   8,560 

.    lOnlons,  sks   161 

5141  Barley,  ctls  

016' Beans,  sks  

723  Feed,  sks  

310 

From  Bonolulu : 
Wool  


too 


550 


Grain  exports  of  1902-3  to  Dec.  30,  1902, 
and  same  date  in  some  other  years  : 

1902.  1901.  1900.  189S. 

Grain.            Ctls.  Ctls.  Ctls.  Ctls. 

Wheat  2,977.844  4,477,225  3.1S3  358  1,949,816 

Barley  2,817.901  3,420,529  1,432,630  2,977.840 

Oats                    53,628  136,fc00  77,288  23,259 

Corn                   28,257  8.321  2,018  6,711 

Rye                     62,800  74,789  71,848  54,235 

Stocks  on  hand  December  31st  last  in 


all  the  warehouses  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  were : 

,  T0H8  . 

1902.  1901. 

Wheat  82,897  113,128 

Barley  28,285  39,374 

GRAINS  AND  PRODUCTS. 

Quotations  of  "  future  "  prices  are 
dropped,  being  of  no  practical  value  to 
producers.  The  cash  market  in  San 
Francisco,  Jan.  2  to  6,  showed  a  rise  of  1J 
cent  in  the  minimum  price  of  shipping 
wheat,  and  prices  now  stand:  Shipping, 
$1.37J@1.40;  Milling,  $1  42J@1.47J,  price 
on  milling  being  really  nominal.  The 
maximum  price  of  brewing  barley  has 
risen  from  $1.22$  to  $1.25,  but  prices  have 
otherwise  been  stationary. 

Flour  prices  have  remained  stationary 
here,  as  also  those  of  rye  and  buckwheat. 

OATS. 

White  Oats   l  -.-j-i  ai  40 

Black,  for  feed   l  is  @l  25 

Black,  for  seed   1  25  ®1  30 

Red,  common  to  choice   1  20  Al  30 

Red,  fancy   130  ®l  85 

Gray   1  25  @1  27H 

CORN. 

California  new   1  15  @l  50 

Egyptian,  Brown   1  17yj®l  30 

Egyptian,  White   1  20   (ffll  40 

Western,  all  lines   1  15  @1  SO 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Jobbing  prices: 

Bran,  V  ton   17  00®  18  00 

Middlings   22  50®24  50 

Shorts,  California    .  1ft  00@19  50 

Barley,  Rolled    25  00@26  00 

Cornmoal,  coarse  feed   28  00®81  00 

Cracked  Corn   28  50331  60 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Choloe  Wheat  Hay   14  00®  15  00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   12  50@i3  50 

Other  grades  same   10  00@12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat     10  1/1*12  50 

Tame  Oat   10  10212  00 

Second  Quality  Oat   0  00@10  50 

Barley  and  Oat   9  00611  00 

Alfalfa   9  00®  II  to 

Straw,  V  bale   45®  60 

PEAS. 

Jobbing  prices  : 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Nlles  Peas   2  50  0  

SEEDS. 
Jobbing  prices  for  seed : 

Alfalfa,  Cal   9  00®I2  50 

Broom  Corn,  *  ton  12  00@I5  00 

Mustard,  Brown   8  25®   

Mustard,  Yellow   2  50®  2  75 

POTATOES. 

Jobbing  prices  : 

Burbanks',  Sal  nas,  ft  cental   90  @  1  15 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  V 

cental   40  ®  55 

River  Reds,  nominal,  ft  sack   35  @  40 

Merced  Sweet,  f  cental   1  60  @   

Oregon    75  @  1  00 

Oregon  Cartel  Chiles    90  ®100 

Early  Rose  1  00  ®  1  10 

VEGETABLES. 
There  is  an  ample  supply  of  rhubarb 
from  Alameda  county. 

Commission  merchants  report  realizing  for: 

Beans,  String,  V  »>   8  @  10 

Beans,  Wax   6  ®  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  fbs. .  75  49  85 

Carrots,  f  sack   40  ®  50 

Celery,  May  Field,  ^  doz   50®  — 

Dried  Okra   15  @  20 

Dried  Peppers,  Stockton   8  ®  9 

Dried  Peppers,  Lcs  Angeles   10  ®  12% 

Kgg  Plant,  Los  Angeles   8  0  10 

Garlic,  »  lb   2M@  8 

Green  Peppers,  Los  Angeles,  V  lb. .  4  @  6 

Onions,  large  select,  ft  cental   70  ®  85 

Onions,  common  grade   40  ®  50 

Peas.  Sweet  garden,  ft   4  ®  6 

Sprouts   5  ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Los  Angeles.       1  00  ®  1  25 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  V  ton,  110;  sack  40  @  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  ¥  ton,  |10®12;  8k  40  ®  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  V  crate        1  00  @  1  25 

Yellow  Pumpkins,  Eastern,  <fl  sack  50  ®  65 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  steers,  »  lb   6tf@  l\ 

Beef,  cows   6K®  7 

Veal,  large,  V  *   8^®  9 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   9K@ll 

Mutton— ewes,  6K@8Kc;  wethers   7*® 

Lamb.  »  lb   9K@10* 

Hogs,  dressed  -  -,  <u  9% 

Dealers  are  quoting  prices  to  producers  for  first 
quality  live  stock,  less  50%  shrinkage  on  cattle, 
delivered  at  city  slaughter  houses,  as  follows: 

Cattle-Steers..."    ....  7«@  9% 

Cows  and  Heifers   SH@  7*4 

Thin  Cows   5  ®6 

Calves,  large   4  ®6 

Calves,  light  (gross  weight)    5)4®  8 

Sheep— Ewes  (gross  weight)   3H&  3% 

Wethers   4  @  4H 

Lambs,  yearllcgs,  V  ">  (live  weight)         4H®  5 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   — ®  «<, 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6!<@  6% 

Hogs,  rough,  heavy  4K®  5 

Hogs,  feeders   8  @  tM 

POULTRY. 
Receipts  have  been  light  and  prices 
good.    Californian  has  sold  above  Eastern 
some  of  the  time.    Consequent  upon  light 
receipts,  there  has  been  a  good  demand 
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and  good  prices  for  game.  On  Monday 
there  were  not  enough  dressed  turkeys 
received  to  quote. 

Small  broilers  should  weigh  rom  iyt  to  2  lbs.; 
large  broilers,  2  to  2W  lbs.;  fryers,  Ui4  to  3  lbs.  at 
the  highest;  all  over  that  go  as  young  roosters  if 
they  have  no  spurs  and  the  breast  bone  Is  soft. 


Turkeys,  alive   17  &  18 

Turkeys,  dressed,  hens   17  @  18 

Hens,  California,  #  dozen   5  00  <§i6  00 

Roosters,  old  '   5  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  @7  00 

Fryers   5  50  @6  00 

Broilers,  large  '   5  00  (35  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  50  @4  50 

Ducks,  old,  *  dozen   5  00  @5  50 

Ducks,  young,  *  dozen   6  00  67  00 

Geese,  $>  pair   2  00  @2  25 

Goslings,  *  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   1  00  @l  25 

Pigeons,  young    2  00  @2  25 


BUTTER. 

There  were  receipts  from  Oregon  last 
week,  in  considerable  quantity. 
Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 


Creamery,  extras,  ¥  lb   28  @31 

Creamery,  flists   27tf@28 

Dairy   26  @28 

Western  27  @29 


EGGS. 

Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  31  @33 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  28  @30 


California,  good  to  choice  store   27^<&29 

Cold  Storage    22  @27 

Cold  Storage  Western   —  @— 

CHEESE 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

California,  fancy  Hat,  new   14  s»i« 

California,  "Young  Americas"   I 5 /•  @ l 6 

Western  and  Eastern   15K@17W 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

A  feature  of  the  market  the  past  week 
was  a  crate  of  Monarch  strawberries  stated 
to  be  the  largest  in  size  ever  seen  in  this 
market,  fully  ripe  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Commission  merchants  are  realizing  for: 


Apples,  K*50-lb  box   35®  1  50 

Pears   50®  1  75 

Persimmons,  $  box  or  crate   40®  65 

Pomegranates,  small  box   1  00®   


DRIED  FRUITS. 
F.  o.  b.  California  in  sacks  when  not  otherwise 


specified : 
Jobbing  quotations  are: 

Apples,  evaporated,  50-tt>  boxes   5  @  1% 

Apples,  sun-dried   3  ®4 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  choice  only   7  @  9 

Apricots,  Royal  f,  lb  5H@  8 

Figs,  10-fl).  box  80  @1  00 

Figs,  White,  50-lb.  boxes,  V  lb   6  @  6% 

Figs,  Black,  50-lb.  boxes,  *  lb   4  @  5 

Nectarines,     lb   4>f@  53* 

Peaches,  unpeeled   4H®  7 

Pears   5  @10 

Plums,  pitted   4V4®  5% 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4%@  7V4 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 
At  the  auctions  on  Monday  the  Cali- 
fornia Co.  reported  realizing  on  four  cars 
for  Navels  81.40@$2.50  for  fancy,  $l.05@ 
$2.15  for  choice,  and  $1.25@$1.70  for  stand- 
ards, fancy  tangerines  in  half  boxes  $2  10, 
and  choice  grape  fruit  brought  $1.40.  At 
the  sale  held  by  the  new  company  two 
and  a  half  cars  were  sold  at:  Fancy 
Navels,  $2  30;  choice,  $1.80@$1.90;  stand- 
ard, 81.35@S1.45;  seedlings,  65c@$1.10,  as 
to  size  and  quality;  grape  fruit,  $1.20@ 


$1.25. 

Commission  prices : 

Oranges,  Navels,  fancy,  $  box   2  00@2  75 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  1  50@2  25 

Oranges,  Standards   1  25®  1  75 

Oranges,  Seedlings   1  00@1  25 

Tangerines,  according  to  box  size   1  25@2  25 

Lemons— California,  fancy,     box   2  00@2  50 

California,  choice   1  25@1  50 

California,  standard   75@1  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  *  box   4  00@4  50 

Grape  Fruit    2  00@3  00 


WINES,  ETC. 

In  response  to  inquiries  we  report  that 
quotations  of  selling  prices  on  wines  are 
not  given  out  by  the  principal  associations 
engaged  in  production  and  sale,  save  In  a 
trade  way.  A  small  sale  of  wines  from 
Sonoma  county  to  an  independent  dealer 
in  San  Francisco  during  December  is  re- 
ported by  the  Pacific  Wine  and  Spirit 
Review  as  showing  19  cents  for  reds  and 
21  cents  for  whites  delivered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  may  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  market  independent  of  the 
large  associations,  whiehjbelieved  that  to 
give  out  their  price  list  publicly  would 
tend  to  unsettle  the  market.  The  San 
Francisco  market  on  brandy  is  described 
by  a  prominent  distiller  as  "couldn't  be 
stronger." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

On  lines  usually  seen  in  this  market  re- 
port, and  not  quoted  this  week,  there  has 
been  little  doing  and  practically  no  change 
in  prices. 

The  figures  given  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers  as  to  quantity  of  hops  reported  by 
"dealers  and  speculators"  as  yet  in  the 
hands  of  growers  are  wildly  extravagant, 
but  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  quoted 
source  of  origin. 

The  Eureka  warehouse,  corner  of  San- 
some  and  Union  streets,  will  give  place  to 
a  building  to  be  erected  by  the  Globe 
Milling  Co. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

TOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  16,  1902. 

715,735—  Coin  Apparatus— Albert  &  Wiggins, 
Salem,  Or. 

715,936. — Font  of  Type— J.  H.  Ames,  Portland,  Or. 

715.938.  — Life  Preserver  —  J.   E  Armstrong, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

715.939.  — LOG  Raft— J.  Ayers,  Portland.  Or. 
715,972.— Transporting  Apparatus— C.  H.  But- 
ler, Oak'and,  Cal. 

716,205.— Concentrating  Table— W  G.  Dodd.S.  F. 

716.029.  -Building Construction—  S  Glletti,S.  F. 

716.030.  — Nail  Making  Machine— J.  H.  Goetsche, 
S.  F. 

715,783.— Fruit  Peeler—  L.  F.  Graham,  San  Jose, 
Cal 

716,336. — Valve — T  R.  Green,  Anaheim,  Cal. 
715,792.— Garment  Cleaner— W.  Harbough, Santa 

Barbara,  Cal, 
710,043.— Lamp   M.  S.  Hufscbmidt,  S.  F. 
716,246.— Excavator-A.  Klatt,  Collinsville,  Cal. 
715,823. — Transit — A.  Leitz,  S.  F. 
715,825.— Pump-S.W  .  Luitwieler,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
716,083  —Compound— M.  McWhorter,  Milton,  Cal. 
716,077.— Handle  Socket— T.  Morrin,  S.  F. 

715.848  —Pencil  Sharpener— D.  F.  O  iver,  Fruit- 
vale,  Cal. 

715.849  —Pencil  Sharpener— D  F.  Oliver,  Fruit- 
vale,  Cal. 

715,861 —Drill  Coupling  — L.  C.  Preston,  Wes- 
ton, Or. 

716,111.— Can  Body  Machine  — Ross  &  Wach- 
horst,  S  F 

716  121.— Oil  Burner  —  C.  W.  Slevert,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal 

715,890.— Signature  Gatherer  —  D.  M.  Smyth, 

Pasadena,  Cal 
716,129  —Gearing— F.  Steinkamp.  Bethany,  Cal. 
716,149— Step  Ladder— M   E.  Trafton,  Los  An- 

geies,  Cal 

716, 329.— TELEPHONE-R.  I.  Willmarth,  S.  F 
715,923  — Printing  Frame— W.  G.  Wood,  S.  F. 
715,926.— Show  Case-  O.  Yates,  Portland,  Or. 


The  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  arranged 
to  pay  the  Peerless  Co.,  owned  largely 
in  Oakland,  20  cents  a  barrel  for  all  its 
oil  for  five  years,  which  payment  is  es- 
timated will  aggregate  $1,800,000,  and 
$20,000  for  the  Peerless  distributing 
system.  

Black  Lear  Is  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  insurance  against  it. 
Early  vaccination  with  reliable  vaccine  is  the 
cheapest  Insurance.  Read  the  ad.  of  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 


Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair  — W.  T. 
Brush  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Fair  Association:  C.  E.  Humbert,  vice- 
president,  and  George  B.  Baer,  secretary. 
The  exhibit  will  be  next  month. 


At  the  First  Sign  of  a  cramp  or  other  pain  In 
the  bowels  take  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  in  hot 
water,  sweptened,  and  you  have  mastered  the 
difficulty.  There  is  but  one  Painkiller,  Perry 
Davis'.   25  and  50c. 


Telephone  Main  198. 
Blaka,    />\  o  f  f  I  t  t    tfc  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Mo*.  85-57-50-61  pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ci  I. 

3LAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNS,  Lot  Angele* 
BLAKE  MoFALL  St  OO   Portland,  Or. 


PRINTING  We  ,urDisn  a11  stock  and  do  printing 
riunilHU.  at  the  following  prices:  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  $1.25,  1000  81.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  325  Davis  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


It'j  (plait,  to  >ee 
Ow   P       E»  f* 
The  drop)  ofrain 
Fall  down  in  vain 


All  the  rain  from  all  over  the 
earth  can  fall  on  P.  &  B.  Ready 
Roofing  for  years  and  never 
affect  it  in  the  slightest.  It  is 
absolutely  waterproof — it  will 
not  rot  or  decay  and  buildings 
properly  covered  with  it  will 
never  leak.  Builders  who  use 
P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing  are 
never  bothered  with  leaking 
buildings,  never  worry  about 
the  heavy  rains  following  hot 
summers.  P.  &  B.  Ready 
Roofing  does  not  contract  from 
cold  nor  expand  from  heat,  but 
remains  intact  and  in  good  con- 
dition all  the  time. 

Send  for  booklet.  15R 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  IV  5th  St.,  Los  Jtngeles 
Pioneer    Block,  Seattle 


"Canton  Clipper"  2  Farrow  Gang  Plow. 

10-inch,  12-lnch  and  14-lnch. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HOOBKK  St  OO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Patent  Agents.  S.  F.,  Cal.,  and  Washington.  D.  C. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stifferand 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3^-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  St  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Canton  Clipper  Tricycle"  Sulky  Plow. 

14-lnch  or  16-!nch. 
HOOKER  St  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Barrow. 

4-foot  20- inch,  5-foot  20-lnch,  6-foot  20-inch. 
HOOKER  St  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"Canton  Bine  Jay"  Plow,  Stnbble. 

10-lnch,  11-lnch,  12-lneh  and  14-lnch. 
Write  for  Prices. 


BOOKER  &  CO.,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Kentucky"  Disc  Drill,  Steel  Frame. 

8-fOOt,  10-foot  and  12-foot. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 
HOOKER  St  OO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"South  Bend"  Chilled  Plow. 


Vehicle  and  Implement  Catalogue  sent  on 
application. 

HOOKER  St  CO  SAN  FRANCI8CO. 


RT1Y  alfa'fa  land  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DU  I  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R.;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  118  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OUR 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE 

Has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to-day  the  most  favorably  known  of 
any.  We  can  refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  re-vaccinated  and 
stopped  losses  with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and 
other  vaccines. 

POINTER. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated 
or  that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES  — THEY  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according 

to  age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 
Write  us  for  booklet  on  Black  Leg;  it  is  readable  and  interesting 

even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  this  disease. 
Address: 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  —Black  Leg  Vaccine;  Hog  Cholera  Serum; 
Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Gutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 
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Ginseng. 

Although  we  have  frequently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  California  conditions  are 
not  likely  to  suit  the  ginseng  plant,  there 
may  be  in  this  infinitely  varied  State  some 
place  which  meets  its  requirements  and 
some  of  our  readers  who  desire  full  infor- 
mation about  the  plant.  Such  is  con- 
tained in  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Mr.  Kaln's  book  entitled  " Ginseng, "  just 
published  by  Orange  Judd  Co.  It  treats 
of  cultivation,  harvesting,  marketing,  etc., 
and  the  information  contained  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  nearly  three  times  as  large 
as  in  the  first  edition.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated, 144  pages,  5x7  inches.  Cloth. 
Price,  postpaid,  50  cents,  and  can  be 
ordered  through  the  PACIFIC  RURAL. 
Press 

New  Book  on  Bee  Keeping. 

We  have  lately  received  a  1903  edition 
of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  an  illustrated 
encyclopedia  devoted  entirely  to  the  sub- 
ject of  bees.  To  all  who  are  interested,  or 
those  who  want  to  know  more  about  bees, 
we  are  sure  that  this  book  will  be  a  real 
help,  and  we  are  glad  to  recommend  it  as 
being  many  times  worth  its  cost.  Price, 
$1.20,  postpaid.  It  can  be  obtained  from 
the  publishers  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 

Johnson  Grass. —  Hanford  Sentinel: 
L.  E.  Hale  is  trying  to  kill  Johnson  grass 
by  winter  plowing,  exposing  the  roots 
to  frost  Many  who  have  experimented 
with  Bermuda  grass  back  East  say  that 
shallow  plowing  in  the  winter  time  will 
kill  it.   

"A  I. It  Hp  Cold.  Yon  Know."  will  become  a 
great  danger  if  it  be  a  lowed  to  reach  down  from 
the  throat  to  the  lungs.  Nip  the  peril  In  the  bud 
with  Allen's  Lung  Balsam,  a  sure  remedy  contain- 
ing no  opium. 


Two  B»d  Oaten  Fistula  Ciind. 

Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  Aug.  2.  902. 
Fleming  Bros.:  I  have  had  sp'endid  success 
with  your  Fistula  Cure.  I  cured  two  v  ry  rad 
cases  with  one  bottle.  One  of  them  was  given  up 
by  two  veterinarians  in  this  olace  but  by  using 
your  remedy  I  did  the  job  in  first-class  shape 

C  W.  Narracong. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Large,  Strong  Berry  Plants. 

10,000  Sets  each  of  Lawton  Blackberrlts  and 
Cutubert  Raspberrlts.  Price  2  cenls  e?ch,  $1.00 
per  hundred  or  $5.00  per  M.  Also,  Loganberry 
plants  at  2  cents  each  or  $15.00  per  M. 

Address  T.  E.  BARLOW.  Sebestopol.  Cal. 

Blue  Gums,  Kcd  Gums, 

MONTEREY  PINES,  MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 
For  sale  In  lots  to  suit,  of  prime  quality 

We  invite  correspondence  with  purchasers  of 
large  quantities,  and  quote  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  in  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  T.  8TKATTON,  ..  I'KTAl  I'MA,  CAL. 

FRUIT  GROWERS 

Should  get  our  prices  before  buying  trees.  We 
offer  a  fine  lot  of 

BARTLETT  PEARS 
PRUNES, 

A\F»F*I_ES. 

PEACHES 

»nd  general  Nursery  Stock  of  the  profitable  varie- 
ties for  commercial  orchard  sts.  Prices  on  appli- 
cation Write  us  if  intending  to  plant  trees;  we 
can  Interest  you  with  our  prices,  and  there  are 
certainly  no  better  trees  than  ours. 

PIONEER  NURSERIES  COMPANY, 


BOX  1406. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH. 


Orange  County  Nurseries. 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PLANT? 

We  carry  a  fall  line  of  ORNAMENTALS,  and 
CITRUS  and  DECIDUOUS  stock. 

Walnut  Trees. 
Orange  Trees. 

MUIR,    LOVELL,    PHILLIPS  CLING, 
ORANGE  CLING  AND  TUSCAN 
CLING  PEACHES. 

ALWAYS  GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

POSTAL  CARD  BRINGS  PRICE  LIST. 

Rlchman  <&  mills, 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 


RESISTANT    GRAPE  STOCK. 

Rupeatrls  St.  George, 
Heroemont—  D  Irect  Bearer, 

In  Roots  and  Cuttings. 
Also,  best  varieties  Wine  Grape  Cuttings  grown 

on  Kesistant  Roots. 
M.  BKAIUIILEK   SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

Blue  Gums,  Monterey  Pine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

Write  for  prices,  delivered  on  wharf  in 
San  Francisco. 


W.  A.  REINHOLDT, 


PETAL  EM  A,  CAE 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Orange,  Pomelo, 

and  the 

HARDY  CITRUS  TRIFOLIATA 

We  have  strictly  first-class  stock  and  are  prepared 

to  Ull  large  or  small  orders. 
DI5BROW  NURSERIES  PASADENA,  CAL. 

FINE    STOCK.  OF» 

APPLE,  PEAR  and  PRUNE,  LOGANBERRY, 
MAMMOTH  and  HIMALAYA  GIANT 
BLACKBERRY  TIPS. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
Address  ROBT.  P.  EACHUS, 

LAKEPORT,  LAKE  CO.,  CAL 


Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN),  GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES, 

AND  CUTHBERT  RASPBERRIES. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES.       W.  J.  EHBREE, 

Rural  Box  61.  El  Monte,  Ob'  . 


RIVER  BANK  NURSERY 

Established  In  1854. 

SUGAR  PRUNES, 

One  and  two  VPars  old.    Also  IMPERIAL  ard 
FRENCH  PRUNES. 
All  Trees  on  either  Almond  or  Myrobolan  Roots 
E..    1  HANDERSON, 

Co.-.  12th  St.  &  Berryessa  Road,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL 

Signal  Hill  Berry  Farms. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 

Famous  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry  and 

Brandywine  Strawberry  our  leaders. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  EXCELSIOR  PLANTS  NOW  READY. 

Wells-Fargo  orders  on  Burnett. 
P.  O.  orders  on  Long  Beach. 

MESERVE  &  RAINE,  Burnett,  Los  Angeles  Co..  Cal. 


Aphis  Resistant 
APPLE  TREES. 

Santa  Rosa  Soft  Shell 
WALNUTS. 

CALIFORNIA  BLACK  WALNUTS 

for  grafting  other  Walnuts  on. 

/vi  Bmmolh  Blackberries. 

SUGAR   PRUNES,  and  general  assortment  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes.  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Almonds,  Etc 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES,      T  J.  TRUE.  Prop. 
Forest  ville.  Cal. 


Trees!  Trees! 


.  CLEAN, 
mjA  THRIFTY  and 

WELL  ROOTED. 

SALWAY,  LEVI  CLING, 
ELBERTA  AND  TRIUMPH 

PEACHES. 

HUNGARIAN  PRUNE, 
BURBANK  AND  WICKSON 

PLUMS, 

ALL   ON    PEACH  ROOT. 

Before^Buying^Elsewhere 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


ESTABLISHED    1876  ,<  ..< 

Myrobolan 
 Nursery, 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Proprietor. 
Hay  wards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

GROWER  OF  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
^  TREES. 

POSITIVELY  NO  IRRIGATION  AND  FREE 
FROM  INSECT  PESTS  OR  DISEASE. 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan 
Root  a  Specialty. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited.  Correspondence  Solicited 1 


For  nearly 
half  a  century 

"terrys 

Seeds 

havp  bean  Browing  famous  in  every 
kind  of  soil,cvcrvwln-ie.  Mjlil  by 
all  dealers.   J»OK  Seed  Annuaf 
postpaid  I'rcc  to  all  applicant*. 
1>.  M.  FERRY  A- CO. 
lletrult,  Mich. 


FROST  RESISTANT  TREES. 

We  are  headquarters  for  frost  resistant  Citrus 
Trees  You  who  live  In  exposed  locations  are 
vitally  Interested.  We  have  several  thousand 
Navel  and  other  sorts  ready  (or  tall  planting. 
Also,  Gray's  Gardena  and  other  sorts  of  Berries. 
All  sorts  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

Address         WAUNBB'S  NURSERY. 
Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108.  Pasadena,  Oal. 


GRAPE 
CUTTINGS. 

ALICANTE  B0U5CHBT,  PBTITE  BOUSCHET. 
CABERNET  FRANC,  BLACK  BURGUNDY, 

TROUSSEAU,  MONDE  USE,  BEROER. 
AND  ZINPANDEL  CUTTINQS  FOR  SALE. 

If  you  want  good  Cuttings,  true  to  name  and  suit- 
able for  rooting  or  grafting,  write  to 

/V\  r  m .  O.  Ft.  Upham, 

'Phone,  Suburban  37.  MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


W  GOOD 
SEEDS  ;™ 


CHEAP 


Best  in  the  World. 

None  so  low  in  price.  Lareest  illustrated 
i  catalogue  ever  printed,  FREE.  En- 
graving of  every  variety.  Price  only  1 
cent  per  pkg,  and  up.  A  lot  of  extra 
packages,  rare  sorts,  presented  FREE 
with  every  order.  Send  name  and  address 
by  card  or  letter. 

R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


California 

Vegetables 


IN 


Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 


Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


PRICE  S2. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 


PERFECT  GROWN  CITRUS  TREES 

The  cut  to  the  left  shows  a  budded  citrus  tree 
as  grown  in  the  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  shaped  head  to  make  a  first -class 
and  profitable  tree  when  planted  out.  It  is  a  one- 
year-old  bud,  affording  a  splendid  object  lesson  of 
the  superior  orange  and  lemon  trees  we  are  now 
offering.  Our  monograph  on  "Citrus  Culture,"  — 
finely  illustrated  —  tells  all  about  planting  and 
care  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  If  you  will  write 
we  will  be  pleased  so  send  you  one. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES         San  Dimas,  Cal. 


 ESTABLISHED  1868.   

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE     LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 

Offers  for  the  season  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 
Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  Etc. 

Introdurer  of  the  LIBDA  STRAWBERRY.  LOGAHBERRT  AKD  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY 

I f  yon  want  un Irrigated  California  grown  trees,  best  suited  to  oar  dry  climate,  we  hav«  them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

J  A /WES    U/flTERS,    Prop  ,  Wataonvllle,  Cal. 


D.  V.  BURRELL 

Sells  as  GOOD  SEEDS  as  money  can  buy. 
Finest  Rocky  Ford  Melon  Seeds  Grown. 

Endorsed  by 

THE   ROCKY   FORD   MELON   GROWERS'  ASSN. 
Valuable  Catalogue  FREE. 

Rocky  Ford  Seed  House, 

ROCKY    FORD,  COLORADO. 

Mention  this  paper. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  jt  j»  j» 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

"Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  QROW  THE/*!.'" 


Third  Kdltlon.    470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.    Price  •2.80,  postpaid  anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


SEED  CO. 

411,  413  and  4'5  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Our  new  1903  catalogue,  one  of 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  on 
this  coast,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
California  Views,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  information  about 
the  garden  and  full  instructions  as 
to  planting  will  be  found  therein-- 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Resistant  Vines. 


Rupestris  St.  George  Cuttings.  Rooted  Price 
according  to  quantity.   Orders  taken  for 

Rupestris  St.  George  Cuttings,  Grafted  and 
Calloused.   Delivered  spring  1903 

Rupestris  St.  Oeorge  Cuttings.  Grafted  and 
Rooted.  All  perfect  union.  Grown  in  nursery 
eight  months.    Delivered  fall  19j3. 

Any  variety  of  Wine  or  Table  Grape  desired  used 
as  scion.   Price  according  to  quantity. 

N.  B  — If  desired,  vines  will  De  thoroughly  disin- 
fected before  shipment. 

TABLE  GRAFTS  a  specialty. 

Nursery  near  Lawrence,  Kifer  Road,  Santa  Clara 
Co..  Cal.,  on  land  never  before  planted  to  vineyard 
or  orchard.  K.  I..  NOUGAKET,  Prop. 

Address  465  East  18th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS. 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 
Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

«!.  W  REED,  Mills  Bnllrilng,  San  FrancUto 
Booms  20-21,  7th  Floor. 


RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 

CUTTINGS  AND  ROOTED  VINES^LARGE  STOCK. 

RIPARIA  GLOIRE  DE  MONTPELLIER, 

THE  KING  OF  VINES  FOR  IRRIGATED  SOILS. 


CUTTINGS  BENCH=GRAFTED  ON  CONTRACT 

FOR  DELIVERY  SPRING  1903. 

CONTRACTS  TAKEN  FOR  BENCH=GRAFTED  VINES 

FOR  DELIVERY  FALL  1903. 

„,UICBn.  r,,TTiK,r<?    Caritfnane,  Alicante  Bouschet,  Sauvignon  Vfrt, 
VINIFERA  CUTTINGS---.  ,f  .     _  .    „a  ..     ,  .. 

Golden  Chasselas,  Emperor,  and  all  other  leading  var.eties. 

S         &  ALL   STOCK    FREE    FROM    DISEASE.  Jt  j*  Jt  J* 

JOHN  SWETT  &  SON,  Martinez,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


FRESNO  ^  NURSERIES, 

f*.    H.    WILSON,  Prop. 

 WE    OFFER    TBI8    SEASON    A    COMPLETE    LINE  OF  

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  l^oots 

Our  Own  Growth." 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,       SHADE  AND 
PALMS,  ROSES,  ETC.      ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

SEND   FOR   NEW   DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   AND    PRICE  LIST. 


Office  and  Sales  Yard. 

928  I  Street,  Fresno. 

P.  O.  BOX  42. 


Nurseries 

at  Dinuba 

•PHONB,  JOHN  121. 


ROOTED  VINES  AND  CUTTINGS.  * 

Rupestris  St.  George,  Rupestris  St.  Martin, 

RIPARIA   CLORIA   MONTPE LIE R. 

Over  100  Varieties  of  Cuttings  Offered.  Vines  Grafted  Under  Contract.  i 

Grafted  Vines  Imported  Under  Special  Agreement. 

COMPLETE  STOCK  of  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 


SMYRNA  FIGS, 

LOGANBERRIES.  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES,  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 


Napa  Valley  Nursery    Co.,  I  no  I 

JOHN  L.  AMES,  Pres.  and  Mgr.  napa,  c ;  >\  i  .  + 

♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


California  Nursery  Co. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  all  you  want  for  your  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  STREET,  ROADSIDE, 

and  GARDEN. 
For  a  complete  list  send  for  our  Catalogues. 

No.  J — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Figs,  Olives,  etc.,  4  cents. 
No.  2 — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing 

Plants,  etc.,  6  cents. 
No.  3 — Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
No.  4 — Phylloxera-Resisting  American  Grapes,  free.  . 

^  JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


Thoughtful  Growers 


BUY 


THE  TRUE 


CALIMYRNA 
FIG 
TREES 


FROM    THE  ORIGINATOR, 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

(FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES), 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

A  large  stock 
with  a  guarantee 
that  fully  guarantees. 

LARGE  96-PAGE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

Get  our  Trees. 
Get  our  Prices. 

Don't  Take  Chances. 


Plant  Our  Oregon 
Non-Irrigated  Trees ! 


THEY  WILL  TRANSPLANT  AND  GROW  WHEN  OTHERS  FAIL. 
2  WE  CAN  SUPPLY^= 

•  APPLES,  APRICOTS,   PEARS,  PLUMS,  PRUNES, 

•  PEACHES,  CHERRIES, 

5  ^t^ALSO  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OP  OTHERS.* 

|  DECIDUOUS  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

|  Planters  Should  Remember  We  Pay  Freights. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


TREES. 

SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUH, 
PRUNE, 


Grape  Yines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


APRICOT. 


HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYR0B0LAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Right  or  wrong 
chimney  makes 
or  unmakes  a 
lamp. 

Macbeth. 

My  name  on  every  "right"  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Machf.th,  Pittsburgh. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Grange  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
in  special  session  at  its  hall  on  Tuesday, 
Dec.  30th,  the  object  beingr  for  inspection 
by  C.  W.  Emery,  Esq.,  Worthy  Master 
of  the  State  Grange  of  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry of  California,  and  incidentally 
for  the  installation  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

After  the  routine  business  of  opening 
the  Grange,  the  reading  and  approval 
of  the  minutes  of  the  last  previous 
meeting,  the  Worthy  Master  declared  a 
recess  for  lunch  and  all  adjourned  to 
the  banquet  room,  where  the  sisters  of 
the  Grange  had  prepared  an  excellent 
lunch. 

Promptly  at  1  p.  m.  the  Worthy 
Master  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
and  in  appropriate  words  welcomed 
Worthy  Master  Emery  and  Sister 
Emery  to  the  Grange,  who  responded 
by  telling  of  the  objects,  work  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Order,  the  only 
National  Order  of  farmers  in  the 
United  States.  So  far  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  has  accom- 
plished much  for  the  farming  classes 
and  for  humanity,  but  it  has  much 
more  to  do — its  work  will  never  end. 
The  Order  is  a  necessity  of  our  times, 
and  from  its  careful  consideration  of 
such  subjects  as  it  approves  or  recom- 
mends, from  its  conservative  action, 
and  course  in  all  its  work,  and  from  the 
high  moral  standard  of  all  its  tenets, 
and  of  all  measures  adopted  it  has 
the  confidence  and  approval  of  the 
community,  conversant  with  its  work 
and  its  course. 

Some  there  are,  doubtless,  who  say, 
what  good  does  it  do  me  ?  Why  should  I 
join  it  ?  Replying  to  this,  and  for 
time  waiving  the  matter  of  immediate 
personal  benefit  to  each  and  every 
member,  the  good  of  all  can  be  best 
promoted  by  the  concerted  action  of 
all.  Where  the  good  of  all  requires  the 
concerted  action  of  all,  every  member 
owes  it  to  the  community,  and  not 
less  to  himself,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
to  aid  the  public  good;  this  he  can  best 
do  by  uniting  his  efforts  with  the  rest 
of  the  community.  All  around  us,  in 
Nation,  State,  county  or  township,  we 
see  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
united  action,  in  professions,  trades, 
callings  and  industries;  and  as  agricul- 
ture is  an  industry  preceding  civiliza- 
tion, and  one  on  which  civilization  is 
built,  one  nurturing  home  and  con- 
ducive to  good  health,  no  class  or  in- 
dustry needs  union  of  membership  and 
unity  of  action  as  agriculture  does.  Thus 
it  is  a  duty  every  agriculturist  owes 
to  himself,  to  his  calling,  to  his  country, 
to  unite  his  individual  efforts  with  those 
of  the  whole,  who  are  working  to  pro- 
mote their  calling,  their  opportunities, 
and  their  own  beneficial  results,  and 
the  farmer  who  does  not  so  unite  him- 
self with  the  other  members  of  his  call- 
ing to  aid  in  promoting  the  good,  may, 
fairly,  be  considered  as  taking  too 
narrow  a  view  of  the  duties  he  owes  to 
the  community,  and  as  failing  to  per- 
form his  part  of  them. 

The  officers  of  the  Grange  now  laid 
down  their  jewels,  and  the  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  duly  installed  by 


Worthy  Master  Emery,  Sister  Emery 
filling  the  office  of  Marshal:  F.  H. 
Styles,  W.  M  ;  M.  Jacob,  O;  John 
Tuohy,  L. ;  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  S.;  Sister 
P.  P.  Styles,  O;  Julius  Forrer,  L.; 
Bertha  I.  Morris,  Sec. ;  Amanda  Swan- 
son,  P.;  Jennette  Fowler,  F.;  Sara 
Gill,  L.  A.  S.;  Ella  Styles,  Organist. 

The  question  box  was  then  opened 
and  two  questions  drawn  therefrom. 
First — Who  will  tell  us  how  to  rid  our 
farms  of  squirrels  ?  Second — How 
should  home-made  soap  be  made  ?  The 
first  question  brought  on  a  very  lively 
discussion,  every  one  present  seeming 
to  fully  appreciate  the  waste  and  de- 
struction committed  by  the  ground 
squirrel  and  the  necessity  of  united 
action  for  its  extermination.  As  it  does 
not  seem  feasible  all,  even  by  law,  can 
be  got  to  take  action  in  their  exter- 
mination, the  next  best  thing  that  can 
be  done,  apparently,  is  for  the  su- 
pervisors to  pay  a  bounty  for  squirrels 
killed,  as  in  this  way  every  taxpayer 
will,  to  some  extent,  have  to  contribute 
to  their  extermination.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected this  will  exterminate  them  all, 
but  it  will  very  greatly  reduce  the 
damage  they  do.  To  the  second  ques- 
tion most  of  the  sisters  answered  that 
they  bought  the  soap  they  used  at  the 
store. 

The  Lecturer  announced  that  the 
subject  for  next  meeting  is:  "The 
student  who  makes  his  own  way 
through  college  gains  more  practical 
benefits  than  the  one  who  has  his  way 
paid  in  college."  A  committee  of  four 
was  appointed  to  see  the  supervisors 
about  a  bounty  on  squirrels  killed. 

J.  T. 


Cattle  That  Came  In. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Blemer,  State  Vet- 
erinarian, says  that  in  1902  New  Mex- 
ican and  Arizona  cattle  were  brought 
into  California  as  follows: 

May  2487,  June  1496,  July  1241,  August 
1642,  September  3087,  October  9617,  No- 
vember 18,913;  total  38,485;  also  Mexican, 
17,607;  grand  total  56,191. 

Of  the  Mexicans,  3560  were  from 
Sonora,  the  rest  [from  Chihuahua;  2500 
cows,  the  rest  steers.  Kern  county 
got  10,453,  Fresno  3048,  Kings  1176, 
Tulare  1703,  San  Bernardino  934,  Los 
Angeles  292.  In  1901  California  re- 
ceived 16,547  Mexican  cattle;  1200 
cows,  the  rest  steers;  only  8260  from 
Chihuahua,  the  rest  from  Sonora. 


rHE  OLD  RELIABLE  REMEDY 
For  Spuvlnn,  Klnirbonen,  Kpllntu,  Curb*, 
etc.*  and  all  forms  ot  Lamenew  Is 


THE  ONLY  CURE  FOR  BONE  SPAVIN. 

Penyville.  Ark.,  Mar.  2o.  ML 
Dr.  B.J.  Kendall  Co.,  Gentlemen:  — Please  send  me  a  copy 
of  your  "Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases."  I  have  ono 
of  your  books  that  a  friend  of  mine  gave  me  but  quite  a  numt>er 
of  leaves  are  gone  from  the  same.  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
your  HpRTlo  Cure  I*  the  only  thine  that  I  harerieriui'il  on  l-ona 
BpaTln  that  Hid  the  least  particle  of  good.  I  saved  a  very  fine 
mareby  ubingsame.  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  every  one.       W.  G.  McKEAN. 

IVIe*  #  J  :  nil  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no 
equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  IT  HE,  also 
♦»A  TREATISE  ON  Til  It  HOUSE,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURQ  FALLS,  VT. 


RESISTANT  VINES. 

First  Choice,  Grafted,  Rooted. 

Itlparla  Gloire,  Rlparta  Glabre,  Rupestris  St. 
Georges  or  Montlcola,  Rupestris  Metal  lira. 
Rupestris  Martin,  Rupestris  Mission.  Rupestris 
Laoastelle,  Berlandterl  du  Texas,  Solonls,  etc. 

AMERICO- AMERICANS. 

Rlparla  x  Berlandlerl  420A.,  157-11,  33E.M.,  34E.M. 
Rlparia  x  Rupestris  3309,  3306,  101-14,  101,  etc 

FRANCO- AMERICANS. 

Mourvedre  x  Rupestris  1202. 

Chasselas  x  Berlandlerl  41B. 
Aramon  x  Rupestris  Ganzln  Nos.  1,  2,  9. 

Cabernet  x  Rupestris  33A. 
Carlgnan  x  Rupestris  1616,  etc. 

HYBRIDS,  DIRECT  PRODUCERS,  ROOTED. 

Selbel,  Ferras,  Couderc,  Lacoste,  Pardes, 
Mlllardet,  Ecole  de  Montpelller,  etc. 

AU  these  varieties  are  guaranteed  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

Price,  and  conditions  on  application. 

SALE  CLOSES  ON  JANUARY  15th,  1903. 

P.  B.  VADON,     Cloverdale,  Cal. 


THE  SHARPLES 

I  TUB ,L*R  DAIRY  SEPARATOR 

Is  guaranteed  to  yield  the  farmer  a  C  per 
cnt  greater  profit  on  his  Investment 
han  any  other  cream  separator.  Our 
ook  No.  I;>  explains  why. 

Sharpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies, 
*  icago,  Ills,     West  Chester,  " 


Plant  Dimes — Harvest  Dollars. 

Lack  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is 
detrimental  to  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  fruit.  The  cheapest  and  most 
available  Ammoniate  is 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

A  few  cents  worth  applied  to  each  tree  will 
give  the  largest  possible  yield  of  choicest 
fruit,  returning  many  times  its  cost. 

Send  your  address  on  a  Post  Card  for  our  Bulle- 
'ja  "food  for  Plants,"  containing  the  views  of 
the  most  eminent  authorities  as  lo  how, when  and 
what  lo  leed  plants  for  best  commercial  results, 
information  which  every  horticul- 
turist should  know.  It  is  FREE. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director. 

18  John  street.  Room  195, 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For    Sales    To  y 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

SAK  FKA1TCISC0,      FRESNO.      LOS  ANGELES. 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


THE  TEST 

of  a  fence  Is— "How  lone  does  It  last, "  and,  "How 
well  does  It  nerve  ita  purpose.  ' '    How*  a  ours  ? 
I'AIJE  (TOTED  (TIKE  FEMCB  CO.,  AUUIAX,  ■  l<  II. 


!»*»*»*»*»»», 

rattUUVAVal 
iftflTlllfifi 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MA  OE.  Bull 

 Strong*,  Chicken- 

Tlfjht.  Sold  to  the  Farmerat  Wholrulti 
Prlcn.    Folly  Warrutrd.  CataloR  Free 

COILED  SFKINU  FKNCE  CO. 
Box  209,     Wlaebnter,  Indiana,  C.  8.  A. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  NO 


POULTRY 

AND 

BEE  SUPPLIES 


StATTll. 

Wash. 


METER,  W  1 1  so  n  &  co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Bole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


KYOURTREEiu 

'  WHEN  HUNCRY. 

Experience  In  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  me  that  properly  pre  pared  sheep 
manure  is  nature's  best  gift  to  Impov- 
erished soil.  Kasy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buy.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  My  free  cir- 
culardescribesthe  processor  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.        GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

Fresno  Fertilizing  Works, 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 

Dividend  Notice. 

CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY, 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  MONTGOMERY  STS. 

For  the  six  months  ending  December  31.  <903, 
dividends  have  been  declared  on  deposits  in  the 
savings  depariment  of  this  Company,  as  follows: 
On  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-IU  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on 
and  after  Friday,  January  2,  1903.  Dividends  un- 
called for  are  added  to  the  prinoipal  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1903.       J.  DALZBLL  BROWN,  Manager. 

ASK  FOR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRIOBS. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


cAV DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO*^. 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.F". 


TIL.IZE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  sapping  Potash. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIAL   ELEHENT3   OP   PLANT  POOO. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  wha'ever  deficiency  may  extst  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

RA.I  PHI  ID   HI  ITHDIF  *  fO    318  California  street,  san  francisco. 

L*f\>—1    VUI\,   VIU  I  I  I  l\  I  I  .   IX.  WW. )  ALSO  AT  FRESNO  AND  LOS  ANGELES. 

WRITE    TO    THEM    FOR  PAMPHLETS. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FFRTII I7FRS 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE   SHOULD    HAVE    OUR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE   IN   ANSWER    TO   A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St..  8.  F. 

JERSEYS,  H OLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hoes, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  18T6. 

A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  HULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

BULL8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8 AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  Bale. 


CHAS.  D.  PIERCE,  Pres. 


W.  FRANK  PIERCE,  Vi  e-Pres 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-OHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co  ,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

SUTTON  BROS.,  Lodl,  Cal.  Ba'gatns  on  Reglst'd 
Poland-China  and  Large  English  Berkshire  Pigs. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

THOMAS  WAITE.  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize- winning 
Berkshlres.   Pigs  for  sale. 

8WEEP8TAKES  herd,  State  Fair  1(102.  Poland- 
Chinas.   Llndgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINAS,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

BREEDERS'  Co-operative  Circular  Free.  Ad- 
dress Cottonwood  Farm,  via  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILE8  &  CO.  Los  Angeles, Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

MEAT  ME  AL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal, 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  FranciBco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder    Send  for  Catalogue. 

I^OR  SALE! 
50  Head  High  Grade  Shorthorn 
Heifers,  dairy  raised.    Also  a  few 
Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

RANCH  NEAR  TULARE  LAKE. 
Address  JA8.  W.  McCORD,  HANFORD,  CAL. 


CSSCtff  Feeder 

Gold  Medal  The  only  feeder  adopted  by  Experi- 

Puv American  Exp.  ment  Stations. 

Easiest  to  operate  and  clean. 
No  valves  to  get  clogged 
Prevents or  foul. 
Scours. 


Nlppl 
rccnforccd  with 

feeders. 

Price  $1.50.    Sent  postpaid  for  $1.75. 

Our  Cow's  Relief  is  guaranteed  to  cure  caked  bag  in 
la  to  n  hours.  Heals  chapped  or  cracked  teats, 
sores,  scratches,  etc.  Sample  box  by  mail  for  50  cts. 
"22  Valid  Rcaaon,  Why  You  Should  Vie  a  Feeder." free. 
O.  H.  MFG.  CO..    DEPT.    17    LYNDON.  VT. 


Coast  Agents:    LILLY  BOGARDC8  &  CO. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


fHFAP  DATCC  California.  Washington. 
WHC/\.r  I"V^V  1  Oregon.  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States  Write 
for  rates.  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO  , 
18  Montgcmery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


■  RIVERSIDE  HERD 
HOLSTEINS. 


DE  K0L  OF  VALLEY  MEAD. 

7  day  A.  R.  O  record 
19  lbs.  9  oz.  batter. 


ROMEO  AAGGIE  ACME. 

7  day  A.  R  O.  record 
26  lbs.  11  oz.  butter. 


PARTIES  WANTING  FIBST  CLASS  YOUNG  BULLS  will  do  well  to  write  us.  Prices 
reasonable,  breeding  and  quality  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined. 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  cost.   The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date: 


Lbs.  of  Lbs.  and  oz 

Name.                             milkin  Age.  butter  yield 

7  days.  in  7  days. 

Fidessa                                  570  4  yr.  25. 

Matty  Clay's  Aaggie  2d          499  7  "  23.15oz. 

Ruda2d  Belle.-    401  7  "  20.9  " 

Minnewawa  Lily                    364  4  "  20.4  " 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead           435  3  "  19.9  " 

Wynetta  Princess                 391  2  "  18.7  " 

Minnewawa  Louise                474  3  "  18.5  " 

Drusa                                     399  5  "  18.4  " 

Wakalona                              393  5  "  18.3  •' 

Olympia  Clay  526  6  "  18.2  " 

De  Natsey  Baker                     377  2  "  17.7  " 

Western  Ouchess                   387  7  "  16.6  " 


Lbs.  of  Lbs.  and  oz. 

Name.                             milk  in  Age.  butUr  yield 

7  days.  in  7  days. 

Aaggie  Martin                       416  6  yr.  16.12oz. 

Minnewawa  Salambo, 3 teats  403  4  "  16.1  " 

Mountain  Juliet                     382  7  "  15.9  " 

Lady  Kurts  Alpa                   378  6  "  15.3  " 

Corona  Acturas                      344  2  "  14.1  " 

SegrisPietertjeDeKol2d....  355  2  "  12.11  " 

Western  Princess                   294  3  "  12  11  " 

Painted  Lady                        327  3  "  12.10  " 

Mary  Ann  De  Kol                   391  3  "  12.10  " 

Miranda  Acturas                    325  3  "  12  3  " 

Hengerveld  Lass                .    306  2  "  12.2  " 

und  "r 

Wild  West  De  Kol                 279  2  "  10.19  " 


WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSH1RES. 

YOUNG    STOCK.    FOR    SAL.  E. 

PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Stockton.  Cal. 

'Phone,  SUBURBAN  281. 


Address  All  Communications  to  City  Office, 

14  TURK  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

•Phone,  SOUTH  103. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

^MMMkMANCFACTURBD    B"V  I— ■  1 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Pending  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -Trie  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  It.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening:  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THB  PBTALUriA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PBTALUMA,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAlfCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MARIS  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADINQ  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Nnmber  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bnll  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BLACK-LEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use.  Uparate^ 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  10  dose  box,  $1.50; 
20  close  box,  $2.50;  50  dose  box,  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclu- 
sive.   Blacklegine  Outfit  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

I  TO  60  HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 


JACKSON 

trifoial  P 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  flACHINE  WORKS 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles.  -4-11  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

G REEN B/\ IN ISilfSvAU8Tic  soda 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  heen  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


That 
represents  the 
labor  saved  In 
f  eeding  a 
maehlne  with 
traveling,  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
iscarried.   We  havethemostsuccessful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
send  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF,  F.  W.  WOL1. 

AN  ACRB  OP  CORN 
and  its  possibilities.     /\\  Gen  I  A8ts- 


[HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-13  Drumm  St. 
Sam  Francisco 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :       :       :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers:  70  Typewriting  Machines;  19,000 
Graduates:  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
dally  at  end^nce;  BIO  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  co1  lege.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
.lour  mil — Free. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Year.   :  A.  YAH  DER  If  AILLBU,  Prej't . 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  ISO.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 

BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  Ram. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  la  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  It.  It  is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

PRICE  W.  BAILEY, 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


inFAl  IN  NAME 
IL/LnL  iM  a rnn 


IN  ACTION. 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE, 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

A  dollar  of  service  for  every  dollar 
of  cost— that  is  the  record. 
Illustrated  Book  Free. 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Don't  Pay  Double. 

We'll  sell  you  a  better  hatcher 
for  the  money  than  any  other 

incubator  concern  on  earth.  Newim- 
proved  regulator,  that  can't  £ct  out 
of  order.    Bl*  liook-200  UlnitnttOU 

SURE  HAT<  II  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb.  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Own  a  Home  in  California. 

^  0(30   ,AlC1*G5      One  °f  the  Greatest  Irrigation  Systems 


of  tlxo 

IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 

Oranges,      Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Lemons,       Grazing,  Melons, 
Peaches,      Dairying,  Grapes, 

And,  in  fact,  alu  o<t  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 


Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet" potatoes  and 
almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 


WK,  n.  CROCKER,  President. 
C.  E.  GREEN,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


GEO.  CROCKER,  Vice-President. 
J.  D.  BRADLEY,  Manager. 


Crocker  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


The  Big  Four 


ALFALFA 
CATTLE 


CORN 
HOGS 


Fruit  farming  is  good,  wheat  farming  is  all  right,  but 
everybody  knows  that  the  steady  money  follows  the  man 
who  owns  cows  and  pigs  and  the  right  kind  of  land  to 
grow  feed  for  them.  If  you  want  good  alfalfa  and  corn 
land  come  to  the 

Laguna  de  Tache  Grant 

in  Fresno  and  Kings  Counties  60,000  acres  of  Kings 
River  bottom  land,  none  better  in  the  State  for  dairying, 
corn  growing  and  fruit  raising.  Now  being  sold  in  small 
lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  $35.00  to  $50  00  per  acre,  in- 
cluding perpetual  water  right,  with  abundant  water  for 
irrigation. 

Terms,  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  eight  annual  payments 
if  desired.  The  greatest  opportunity  ever  oflered  in  Cali- 
fornia to  get  GOOD  land  reasonably.  Many  of  our  set- 
tlers are  paying  for  their  land  from  their  crops.  Why 

should  not  you? 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  place,  let  us  send 
you  printed  matter  and  our  local  paper  free.  Address 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS, 

LATON,   FRESNO  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


,  -  ■  ■  iti 


"  My  owner  uses  a  U.  S.  Farm 
Separator  and  feeds  me  on  the 
warm,  sweet  skimmilk." 


"  I  wish  my  owner  used  one,  but  he 
does  not,  and  I  am  fed  cold,  sour 
skimmilk,  which  accounts  (or  my 
poor  condition." 


WHEN  WHITING  PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


HEAD  OFF  THE  CANKER  WORM. 


W.  <&  F>. 


STICKY 
PAINT. 


Not  perfect,  but  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose  in  the  market.  Cheap.  Easily  ap- 
plied. No  lDjury  to  trees.   Sold  by  dealers,  or  may  be  ordered  of  makers. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO., 

113  New  Montgomery  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

W  I  L./V1INGTON,    DBLA  WARE  . 

manufacturers  of  Q  t,  J  N  RO\A/PE  R  . 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting;,    Mining:  and  Blasting-. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MORAL:  If  dairymen  wish  to  raise  healthy  calves  and  also  to  pet  all 
the  cream  out  of  the  milk, 

BUY  A  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

It  holds  the  World's  Record  for  Clean  Skimming, 
and  the  skimmilk  is  in  the  best  condition  for  feeding 

For  Western  trade  we  transfer  our  Separators  from  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha. 

Address  all  letters  to  P.ellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogues 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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A  New  Icieei! 

Money, Time  and  Labor  Saver. 

FIRST 
CARLOAD 
OF 

HAND  CARTS 
EVER  BROUGHT 
TO 

THE  COAST. 

Regular  Price 

Order  this  week  and  you  can  have  them  at  $9  each. 
ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 


This  can  be  used  continuously 
around  the  farm,  garden  or  house. 
Box  26'  Ins.  long,  25  ins.  wide,  15 
1ns.  deep  Inside.  Capacity  11 
cubic  feet. 


The  side  and  end  boards  can  be 
quickly  detached  Easily  loaded 
as  a  wheelbarrow.  Will  torn 
clear  over  and  dump  load  without 
shoveling. 


2,2,2.    MISSION  STREET. 


SAIN  FRANCISCO. 


FRANCIS   SMITH   8c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


sheet  mm^psmmm 


FOR    TO\A/IN    \A//\'»~ER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
piled  for  making  Pipe    Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  f 0«  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Ca). 


1  niS  rciM-'  — 

to  be  taken  frorr 
the  -Library.  ♦♦♦♦ 


■and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  3. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  17.  1903. 


THIRTY-THIRD  TEAK. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Santa  Barbara  Industries. 

Santa  Barbara  is  running  against  her  own  record 
for  significance  and  taste  in  the  publication  of  county 
literature.  We  have  just  received  an  advance  copy 
of  "  Beulah  Land,"  published  by  the  Santa  Barbara 
Chamber   of   Commerce,  which  presses  close  for 


allude  at  this  time  is  the  western  portion  of  the 
northern  half.  It  may  be  fairly  called  a  land  of  milk 
and  sugar — not  milk  and  honey,  for  the  eastern 
mountain  district  has  the  honey  and  the  lower  west- 
ern valley  has  recourse  to  sugar  which  is  made  from 
the  sugar  beet,  to  the  growth  of  which  its  deep  loams 
are  well  suited.    In  the  same  region,  and  extending 


Union  Sugar  Factory  Near  Santa  Maria,  in  Noithern  Santa  Barbara  County. 


wide.  The  valley  and  adjacent  mesas  contain  100,000 
acres  of  good  agricultural  land,  skirted  on  the  east, 
south  and  southwest  by  dairy  and  cattle  ranges. 
The  principal  grains  grown  are  barley,  oats  and 
wheat.  The  crop  of  grain  last  year  was  400,000 
sacks  and  125,000  sacks  of  beans.  Several  thousand 
acres  of  beets  are  grown  each  year  for  the  Union 
Sugar  Co.'s  factory — an  immense  enter- 
prise costing  $1,000,000  and  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  the  valley.  The 
annual  production  amounts  to  about 
100,000  sacks,  using  90,000  to  100,000 
tons  of  beets.  The  cattle  and  dairy 
products  amount  to  over  $200,000,  mak- 
ing a  production  from  this  valley  of 
about  $1,250,000. 

Smaller  valleys  of  the  northern  half 
of  the  county  are  Los  Alamos  and  Lom- 
poc.  The  former  is  principally  given  to 
grain  and  live  stock.  The  Lompoc 
valley  has  a  body  of  rich  alluvial  deposit 
formerly  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Santa  Ynez 
river,  which  later  cut  an  outlet  to  the 
sea.  All  kinds  of  farm  crops  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  grain,  mustard,  beans, 
onions,  potatoes,  corn  and  all  varieties  of 
garden  vegetables  are  produced  in  large 
quantities.  Sugar  beets  are  also  raised 
to  some  extent.  For  mustard  alone  the 
farmers  of  this  valley  some  years  re- 
ceive $250,000.  It  is  the  only  place  in 
the  United  States  where  it  is  produced 
in  marketable  quantities.  The  Lompoc 
apple  crop  is  famous  and  of  growing  im- 
portance.   On  suitable  lands  much  dairy- 


f 


beauty  and  pertinence  of  text  upon  the 
excellent  pamphlet  of  last  year  to 
which  we  made  frequent  favorable  allu- 
sion. The  Santa  Barbara  people  know 
how  to  present  the  striking  things 
about  their  part  of  the  State  very  con- 
vincingly and  tastefully,  and  they  are 
winning  much  favor  from  the  throngs 
of  home  seekers  now  coming  into  Cali- 
fornia. We  shall  assist  them  by  giving 
wider  circulation  to  some  of  the  inter- 
esting gatherings  which  they  have 
made. 

Our  pictures  this  week  are  indicative 
of  two  important  features  of  the  agri- 
culture of  northern  Santa  Barbara 
county.    The  county  is  cut  into  two 
parts  by  the  mountains,  which  make 
westerly  for  the  immediate  coast  and 
project  the  notable  landmark,  Point 
Conception,  into  the  Pacific.  North 
of  these  mountains  the  upper  half  of 
the  county  is  itself  comprised  of  two 
quite  distinct  portions — the  high  east- 
ern section  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
mountain  ranges  with  narrow  winding 
canyons,  and  now  included  in  the  gov- 
ernment system  of  forest  reserves,  and 
the  western  section  consisting  of  va- 
rious valleys  having  a  general  east  and 
west  trend  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  ranges  of  hills.    This  diversified  section 
is  open  to  the  northwest  trade  winds,  which  on  the 
immediate  coast  are  strong  and  raw,  but  are  mod- 
ified and  tempered  to  a  very  considerable  degree  as 
they  pass  inland.    This  topography  gives  to  the 
western  coast  a  cool,  moist  climate  and  to  the  Ilia, 
terior  section  a  dry,  warm  atmosphere. 

The  portion  of^the  county  to  which  we  particularly 


The  Corrals  and  Buildings  of  a  Lompoc  Dairy  Farm. 


westerly  from  it  to  the  very  ocean  beaches,  is  the 
dairy  district  in  which  cows  and  creameries  thrive. 
Our  pictures  are  significant  then  of  two  large  in- 
dustries of  northern  Santa  Barbara. 

The  Santa  Maria  valley  forms  the  most  northerly 
part  of  Santa  Barbara  county  and  extends  easterly 
from  the  coast  a  distance  of  about  25  miles,  where  it 
ends  in  hilly  grazing  lands.    It  is  from  6  to  10  miles 


ing  is  done  and  the  creamery  output  is  large.  The 
view  shows  the  picturesque  environment  of  a  Lompoc 
dairy  and  the  neat  buildings  and  corrals  connected 
therewith.  . 


Sugar  beet  raising  is  extending  toward  Santa 
Clara  county.  Many  small  farms  near  Gilroy  last 
year  produced  good  crops. 
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The  Week. 

We  are  still  in  waiting  weather.  Temperatures 
are  low  and  moisture  is  ample  for  present  needs  in 
the  interior  fog  belts.  Growth  is  slow  and  men  are 
inactive.  The  season  must  advance  a  little  to  make 
things  lively  on  the  east  side  of  the  Coast  Range.  On 
the  coast  and  in  southern  California  there  is  more 
sunshine,  and  sharper  frosts  at  night  because  of  the 
clear  skies,  but  temperatures  have  not  yet  been  in- 
jurious. Moisture  in  these  fogless  districts  is  also 
becoming  shy.  A  little  more  heat  and  rain  would  be 
welcome  everywhere. 

The  Legislature  is  floundering  through  the  usual 
shower  of  bills.  Laws  are  proposed  which  would  re- 
model almost  everything,  but  few  of  them  will  get 
far  beyond  the  introduction.  Senator  Perkins  has 
been  successfully  reseated  for  his  third  term,  and 
that  issue  has  fortunately  passed  without  scandal. 
Evidently  Western  affairs  are  improving,  for  we 
seem  to  be  learning  to  keep  a  faithful  representative 
in  his  place,  as  the  old  conservative  States  of  the 
East  are  wont  to  do. 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  has  received  re- 
liable information  from  Florida  to  the  effect  that  the 
dreaded  "  white  fly"  (Aleyrodes  citri)  of  the  orange 
and  lemon  has  now  spread  to  every  orange  growing 
section  of  that  State,  and  the  board  wishes  to  cau- 
tion nurserymen  and  intending  planters  against  the 
danger  of  purchasing  citrus  trees  from  there.  Until 
quite  recently  the  nurseries  in  the  northern  part  of 
Florida  were  free  from  this  pest.  The  young  or 
larval  form  of  the  white  fly  resembles  somewhat  a 
half-grown  orange  scale,  and  it  was  formerly  classed 
with  scale  insects,  but  in  recent  years  they  have 
been  separated,  as  the  females  as  well  as  the  males 
are  winged,  while  in  the  scale  insects  only  the 
matured  males  have  wings,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  their  rapid  spread.  The  decline  in  the 
quality  of  the  Florida  oranges  is  ascribed  to  the  per- 
nicious effect  of  this  pest  on  the  citrus  trees.  It 
produces  more  honey- dew  and  black  smut  than  the 
black  scale  and  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  destroy 
by  fumigation  or  spraying.  This  same  pest  is  also 
destroying  orange  trees  in  Chile. 

Wheat  and  barley  have  become  firmer  under  the 
absence  of  rain,  though  the  crop  outlook  must  on  the 
whole  be  counted  very  good  at  this  early  date,  and 
ocean  freights  are  still  low.  Minor  cereals  are  un- 
changed. Beans  are  meeting  a  good  Eastern 
demand  and  are  firm.  Mill  feeds  are  unchanged. 
Hay  weakened  a  little  just  after  our  last  report,  but 
is  in  better  shape  now.  Beef  and  mutton  are  about 
the  same,  veal  is  more  abundant,  while  hogs  are  look- ! 


ing  up  under  light  receipts.  Butter  and  eggs  are 
also  in  better  tone,  while  cheese  has  regained  firm- 
ness. Poultry  is  in  light  supply  and  reaching  better 
prices.  Potatoes  and  onions  are  unchanged.  The 
cold  weather  slackens  the  call  for  fresh  fruit  and 
oranges  are  checked  somewhat  thereby.  Apples  are 
advancing  because  of  light  supplies.  Dried  fruits  are 
looking  better  at  the  East,  which  is  promising  for 
the  next  crop  as  this  year's  has  been  largely  disposed 
of  here.  Hops  are  doing  little  as  buyers  and  sellers 
have  such  different  views,  but  holders  are  firm. 
Honey  is  about  the  same  as  before.  Wool  is  quiet, 
but  what  there  is  left  is  firm. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Pierce  Land  & 
and  Stock  Co.  have  just  finished  testing  their 
ninth  two-year-old  heifer,  and  the  average  test  of  the 
nine  is  14  pounds  3  ounces  butter  in  one  week.  All 
the  tests  in  the  herd  are  official  seven-day  advanced 
registry  tests  and  by  comparison  with  the  records 
of  the  leading  Eastern  herds  they  rank  very  high. 
In  fact,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  only  one 
herd  in  the  United  States  which  beats  it. 

The  most  talked  of  man  of  the  week  is  Booker  T. 
Washington,  the  famous  negro  educator  who  has  ad- 
dressed perhaps  50,000  Californians  during  the  last 
two  weeks.  His  visit  to  this  State  will  certainly 
prove  stimulative  to  the  idea  of  advancing  prosperity 
by  providing  better  facilities  for  industrial  education. 
To  know,  to  think,  and,  best  of  all,  to  do  something 
well,  are  potent  ways  to  uplift  people,  whatever  their 
color  may  be,  and  Washington's  work  here  has 
brought  people  to  wider  recognition  of  this  fact. 

The  announcement  of  low  railway  rates  to  Califor- 
nia has  been  made  by  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  begin 
February  15  and  continue  until  April  15.  They  will 
be  $33  from  Chicago  and  $25  from  Missouri  river 
points.  This  will  help  all  those  who  desire  to  add  to 
the  available  labor  supply  in  California  by  systematic 
work  at  the  East.  There  is  a  committee  at  work  on 
this  subject  under  the  authority  of  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention,  as  we  have  already  stated,  and  those 
who  feel  the  need  of  more  help  should  either  help  this 
committee  or  work  on  their  oWn  account  to  bring  the 
fact  of  the  cheap  rates  to  the  attention  of  Eastern 
people  who  can  be  induced  to  come  over  and  help 
build  up  California. 

Asparagus  rust  is  proving  much  more  widely 
prevalent  than  anyone  dreamed,  and  the  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  the  asparagus  industry,  which 
has  reached  such  large  proportions,  is  fairly  on. 
Growers  and  canners  are  aroused  and  determined  to 
do  everything  possible.  It  is  now  proposed  that  all 
in  the  interest  shall  combine  to  enable  the  University 
to  furnish  at  once  an  expert,  who  shall  make  complete 
exploration  to  determine  the  extent  and  California 
manifestations  of  the  disease  and  conduct  experi- 
ments for  its  control  and  cure.  The  University  has, 
for  lack  of  funds,  been  unable  to  secure  a  plant 
pathologist  whose  services  are  greatly  needed  to 
bring  the  University  work  in  this  line  abreast  of  its 
notable  work  with  injurious  insects.  The  asparagus 
people  propose  to  start  the  thing  from  their  own 
pockets  and  appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  funds  to 
carry  it  on.  They  are  wise  in  determining  to  lose  no 
time. 

Farmers'  Institutes  are  active  this  month  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  State  and  are  commanding  much 
interest.  At  Fair  Oaks,  Sacramento  county,  last 
week  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  large  and  inter- 
ested audiences,  and  of  noting  the  active  interest  of 
the  people  in  the  development  of  their  citrus  and 
other  fruit  industries,  which  are  very  promising.  This 
week  there  is  an  Institute  at  Los  Gatos,  next  week 
at  Woodland  and  Florin,  and  so  on.  We  regret  to 
note  that  Prof.  D.  T.  Fowler,  who  is  active  in  the 
Institute  work  of  the  University  in  central  and 
northern  California,  is  still  struggling  with  serious 
illness,  which  keeps  him  shut  in,  but  he  seems 
to  be  regaining  strength  and  has  a  good  out- 
look. There  is  a  proposition  now  before  the  Legis- 
lature to  provide  better  for  Institute  work  in 
the  future  and  it  seems  to  be  a  popular  pro- 
ject. All  who  desire  extension  of  the  meetings  should 
so  advise  their  representatives  at  Sacramento. 

The  San  Joaquin  has  advanced  to  the  first  place 
as  the  honey  district  of  the  State,  and  still  there  is 
room  for  advancement.    It  will  be  interesting  for  all 


who  think  about  doing  something  with  the  busy  bee 
to  be  in  Selma  next  Monday,  the  19th  inst.,  when  the 
California  Beekeepers'  Association  will  hold  its  an- 
nual meeting.  A  good  programme  will  hold  people 
from  10  a.  m.  until  dark  and  matters  of  much  import- 
ance will  be  discussed.  The  way  to  find  out  more 
about  the  business  is  to  meet  with  the  men  and  women 
who  are  in  it. 

The  discussion  of  whether  lemon  juice  will  kill  the 
typhoid  bacillus  is  still  being  indulged  in  and  we  hope 
it  will  continue  until  every  man  in  the  country  gets 
into  the  habit  of  taking  lemon  juice  daily — with  no 
sticks  in  it,  of  course.  The  bacteriologist  of  the  New 
York  Department  of  Health  has  made  several  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  value  of  lemon  juice  in 
destroying  typhoid  bacilli,  and  concluded  that,  al- 
though the  acid  killed  the  micro  organisms,  it  re- 
quired too  much  acid  and  too  much  time  for  the 
chemical  action  to  take  place  to  render  lemon  juice 
as  an  agent  practicable,  for  after  the  bacilli  had 
been  acted  upon  by  a  5%  solution  of  the  acid  for 
thirty  minutes  it  was  found  that  all  of  them  had  not 
been  destroyed.  That  does  not  satisfy  us.  Why  not 
take  more  lemon  juice,  or  else  take  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  germs  shall  be  acted  upon  more  than  thirty 
minutes  ?  And  then,  he  has  not  proved  that  the 
germs  which  were  not  destroyed  had  much  vim  left. 
Take  a  lot  more  lemons,  and  take  them  longer ! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Resistant  Apple  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  :— How  do  you  produce  resistant 
apple  trees  ?  I  have  tried  it  with  but  indifferent 
success.  Resistant  trees  are  advised,  but  many  can- 
not plant  them  at  $1  each. — Grower,  San  Mateo 

county. 

There  are  two  chief  ways  of  producing  resistant 
trees — one  is  to  take  cuttings  of  last  year's  wood  of 
the  Northern  Spy  apple  tree  and  treat  them  very 
much  as  you  would  ordinary  hard  wood  cuttings  of 
the  rose.  Under  favorable  conditions  many  of  these 
will  take  root  and  then  you  will  graft  the  tree  into 
whatever  variety  of  apple  you  wish  to  grow. 
Another  way  is  to  take  these  cuttings  and  make  an 
oblique  cut  into  them  a  little  way  above  the  bottom 
and  put  into  this  cut,  as  a  graft,  a  small  piece  of  any 
apple  root  of  the  same  diameter  and  then  plant  out 
in  nursery  row.  This  small  piece  of  apple  root  is  in- 
tended as  a  starter  for  the  cutting  and  the  cuttings 
are  more  apt  to  grow  if  they  have  this  advantage. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  summer's  growth  these  little 
trees  are  taken  up  and  all  of  the  apple  root  which 
was  put  in  at  first  as  a  starter  is  carefully  cut  away 
so  that  the  cutting  only  has  the  roots  which  started 
from  its  own  substance.  This  little  tree  is  then 
grafted  with  whatever  variety  you  wish  to  grow  and 
planted  out  in  the  nursery  until  there  is  a  year's 
growth  upon  the  graft  or  bud.  This,  of  course,  is 
very  much  more  trouble  than  to  grow  apple  trees  in 
the  ordinary  way  and  for  that  reason  the  trees  are 
rather  high  priced,  but  it  seems  as  though  a  dollar 
for  such  a  trees  is  rather  high.  Write  to  our  adver- 
tisers who  are  offering  resistant  trees.  They  will 
cost  more  than  ordinary  trees,  but  the  price  should 
not  be  extortionate  and  will  be  reasonable  as  soon  as 
nurserymen  get  to  freely  working  trees  that  way. 
Seedlings  from  Northern  Spy  apple  seed  are  not  re- 
sistant. The  new  tree  must  actually  have  the  sub- 
stance directly  taken  from  the  Northern  Spy  tree 
itself. 

Killing  Bermuda  Grass. 

To  tbe  Editor: — Please  give  us  the  best  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  killing  Bermuda  grass.  Expense 
is  not  to  be  considered  if  the  job  is  thorough.— Ream 
Bros.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

We  know  no  way  to  do  it  except  by  freezing  the 
ground  solid  to  the  depth  of  a  yard  or  so.  A  few 
carloads  of  the  present  Eastern  weather  spread 
thickly  will  do  the  job  thoroughly.  Where  the 
ground  does  not  freeze  deeply  Bermuda  comes  to 
stay.  It  might  be  killed  by  arsenites,  but  the  land 
would  also  be  killed  for  all  other  vegetation  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Perfume  Farms. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where 
the  perfume  farms  of  this  State  are  located,  if  there 
are  any  ?  If  there  have  been  some  experiments  in 
perfume  farming  could  you  tell  me  if  they  were  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful  and  what  flowers  were  tried  ? 
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What  were  the  chief  difficulties  ?  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  the  rose  farms  Why  caonot  the  making 
of  attar  of  roses  and  rose  water  be  made  a  profitable 
industry  in  California  ?  The  climate  is  similar  to 
that  of  France,  so  the  Provence  roses  ought  to 
flourish. — Reader,  Santa  Ana. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  there  are  no  success- 
ful perfumery  farms  in  California,  although  a  number 
of  attempts  have  been  made  in  that  direction.  The 
gathering  of  flowers  and  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumes involve  a  great  amount  of  hand  labor.  It  is 
done  in  Europe  by  the  labor  of  children  and  women, 
who  are  content  with  very  small  wages.  We  have 
no  labor  class  in  California  like  that  which  is  used  by 
the  perfume  growers  in  European  countries.  It  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question  to  pay  ordinary  wages 
for  this  work.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  plants  have  been 
tried  in  the  California  experiments  and  the  results 
have  been  the  same.  Although  roses  grow  finely  in 
California,  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  yet  that  the 
Provence  rose,  from  which  the  attar  of  roses  and 
rose  water  is  made,  grows  as  well,  from  a  perfumer's 
point  of  view,  in  California  as  in  Europe.  Very  par- 
ticular effort  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  some 
Riverside  growers,  and  after  a  certain  amount  of 
trial  the  project  was  abandoned.  We  are  succeeding 
admirably  in  growing  fine  plants  for  sale  at  the 
East — seeds,  bulbs,  roots,  etc.,  are  being  profitably 
handled  by  those  who  know  how  to  grow  them — but 
perfumes,  excepting  such  as  can  be  made  from 
the  waste  fruit  of  the  orange,  have  not  been  profit- 
able. Even  the  manufacture  of  orange  flower  per- 
fume was  abandoned,  not  because  there  were  not 
blossoms  enough,  but  because  they  could  not  be  prof- 
itably picked  and  handled.  If  any  reader  has  facts 
not  in  accord  with  these  statements,  we  would  be 
glad  to  know  them. 

Bermuda  Grass  for  Alkaline  Soil. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  Bermuda  grass  be  grown 
successfully  on  alkaline  soil  ?  I  have  some  land  which 
is  more  or  less  spotted  with  strong,  white  alkali,  so 
much  so  that  alfalfa  will  not  grow  on  it,  although  I 
have  plenty  of  artesian  water  for  irrigation.  In  an 
experimental  way  I  have  taken  sods  (dug  up  from 
neighbors'  ground)  of  Bermuda  grass  and  planted 
them,  and  they  have  taken  root  and  grown  nicely 
where  alfalfa  seed  died  out.  On  much  the  same  soil 
I  have  sowed  Bermuda  grass  seed  and  it,  like  the 
alfalfa  seed,  did  not  come  up.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
tell  me  that  Bermuda  grass  is  good  forage,  but  that 
the  seed  cannot  be  started  in  strongly  alkalne  soil, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  get  a  crop  of  it  is  to  plant 
the  sod  or  roots  here  and  there  and  wait  until  they 
stool  out  and  cover  the  ground,  as  they  will  do  in 
course  of  time.  Others  say  they  would  not  have  this 
grass  on  their  land  under  any  circumstances,  as  it 
takes  possession  of  the  soil  and  will  smother  out  any 
other  vegetation  that  comes  in  contact  with  it.  With 
me  the  proposition  is  simply  this  :  I  have  consider- 
able alkaline  land  and  an  abundance  of  good  artesian 
water,  which  will  not  grow  alfalfa  nor  anything  else 
except  salt  grass  here  and  there.  Do  you  recom- 
mend it  as  a  good  forage  plant  ?  Can  you  advise  me 
how  I  should  prepare  the  ground  to  raise  it  from  the 
seed  ? — Rancher,  San  Francisco. 

Bermuda  grass  will  grow  in  the  presence  of  con- 
siderable alkali,  and,  in  fact,  is  being  used  at  present 
for  turning  alkali  land  to  some  grazing  account. 
Bermuda  grass  is  exceedingly  hard  to  start  from  the 
seed  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  cutting 
roots  into  small  pieces  and  lightly  covering  them  in 
the  soil  is  the  best  way  to  start  the  grass,  and  it  will 
soon  occupy  the  ground — in  fact,  it  will  be  practi- 
cally impossible  to  eradicate  it.  For  this  reason  one 
should  never  get  Bermuda  grass  into  land  which  he 
desires  to  use  for  any  other  purpose.  For  land  that 
will  not  grow  alfalfa  or  other  forage  plants  Bermuda 
grass  is  desirable.  If,  however,  it  is  practicable  to 
reclaim  your  land  by  under-drainage  and  free  use  of 
water  on  the  surface,  you  may  be  able  to  do  better 
than  to  put  in  Bermuda  grass,  providing  your  arte- 
sian water  is  free  from  alkali.  White  alkali  can  be 
readily  washed  out  of  land  providing  you  have  plenty 
of  good  water  to  put  on  top  and  a  good  outflow  for 
the  water  after  it  has  passed  through  the  soil. 

Citrus  Trifoliata  as  an  Orange  Stock. 

To  the  Editor: — According  to  my  experience, 
your  statement  that  citrus  trifoliata  stock  has  a 
dwarfing  effect  on  the  sweet  orange  budded 
upon  it  is  erroneous.  It  is  the  strongest  stock 
I  have,  providing  the  young  tree  which  is  grown* 
upon  it  is  not  permitted  to  overload  itself  with 
fruit.  I  permitted  a  six-months'  tree,  about  18 
inches   high,    to    set  fruit,  and  it  carried  nine  | 


oranges,  maturing  the  fruit  finely;  but  how  fool- 
ish it  would  be  to  expect  such  a  heavily  laden  young 
tree  to  make  more  than  a  few  inches  of  growth. 
Where  I  picked  the  fruit  off  the  young  trees,  they 
made  a  growth  of  3  to  6  feet,  and  some  of  them  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  I  was  the  first  to 
take  up  this  stock  four  years  ago,  and  it  is  so  popu- 
lar that  I  propose  to  start  30,000  seedlings  next 
spring.  It  is  true  that  the  stock  can  be  dwarfed,  as 
I  have  said,  by  too  heavy  fruiting,  and  the  majority 
of  the  trees  coming  from  Florida  or  Japan  on  this 
stock  are  dwarfed  or  dead,  as  the  distance  is  too 
great  to  ship  the  trees,  and,  besides,  they  come  from 
a  wet  to  a  dry  country.  But  my  own  home-grown 
trees  on  citrus  trifoliata  are  stronger  of  growth  than 
either  pomolo  or  sweet  orange.— J.  B.  Wagner,  Pas- 
adena. 

We  give  our  correspondent  full  opportunity  to  de- 
scribe his  experience.  We  have  no  respect  for  our 
own  opinions  unless  they  will  stand  criticism.  We 
have  not  seen  such  things  as  he  mentions,  but  we  may 
do  so  some  day.  The  subject  is  of  much  interest  and 
full  discussion  is  invited. 

Variation  and  Degeneration  in  Melon  Seed. 

To  the  Editor  : — We  have  had  numerous  com- 
plaints from  watermelon  growers  that  the  water- 
melons do  not  always  come  true  to  name.  Parties 
claim  that  they  have  taken  seed  from  watermelons 
they  know  to  be  a  certain  variety  and  plant  the  seed, 
and  when  the  crop  comes  they  would  be  of  a  different 
variety  entirely.  Can  you  give  us  any  information 
in  regard  to  how  this  occurs,  and  from  your  observa- 
tions do  watermelons  generally  come  true  to  name  ? 
— Enquirers,  Fresno. 

Melons  like  others  of  the  squash  family  are  very 
subject  to  variation,  providing  the  seed  has  not  been 
selected  for  several  generations  towards  a  certain 
type.  There  is  often  trouble  with  new  varieties,  be- 
cause growers  have  not  sufficiently  fixed  a  type 
which  they  represent  in  their  announcements.  There 
is  always  danger,  too,  that  pollen  may  be  carried  to 
the  plants  from  other  melons  and  in  this  way  the 
grower  who  saves  his  own  seed  may  get  something 
quite  different  from  the  parent  melon  from  which  he 
took  the  seed.  There  is  no  quick  cure  for  this 
trouble.  Growers  must  keep  the  different  varieties 
far  apart  and  must  keep  on  selecting  always  from 
the  best  type  and  rejecting  seed  from  all  melons 
which  show  a  tendency  toward  variation.  After  the 
type  of  melon  has  been  fixed,  and  practically  only  one 
variety  is  grown  in  that  region,  it  maintains  its  char- 
acteristics very  well,  as  the  famous  Lodi  melon  did, 
but  when  care  is  relaxed  in  selecting  the  best  for 
seed,  as  unfortunately  it  was  afterwards  at  Lodi,  and 
other  varieties  are  introduced  to  the  district  for 
trial,  degeneration  usually  ensues. 

Australian  Salt  Bush. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  give  me,  through  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  some  information  in  regard  to 
Australian  salt  bush  ?  Is  it  an  annual,  and,  if  so, 
will  it  renew  itself  from  seed  each  year  ?  What  time 
of  year  should  it  be  sown  ?  Will  frost  hurt  the  young 
plants?  Can  it  be  made  a  permanent  pasture  for 
sheep,  hogs  or  chickens  ? — O.  Pierce,  Healdsburg. 

Australian  salt  bush  (Atriplex  semibaccata)  is  a 
perennial  and  comes  constantly  from  a  strong  tap 
root.  It  also  multiplies  rapidly  by  the  seed,  which  it 
produces  abundantly.  The  seed  should  be  sown  upon 
the  surface  about  the  time  of  the  fall  rains  or  toward 
the  end  of  the  rainy  season  after  the  ground  becomes 
warm.  Early  fall  sowing  is  altogether  best.  The 
seed  rots  readily  when  covered  into  wet,  cold  ground 
and  it  generally  fails  when  covered,  even  when  air 
and  soil  are  favorable.  It  is  hardier  than  alfalfa  and 
is  a  better  winter  grbwer.  It  will  make  a  permanent 
pasture  and  is  especially  liked  by  sheep  and  fowls. 
It  is  a  flat,  brushy  plant,  and  is  desirable  to  have  on 
waste  lands  which  can  not  be  profitably  used  for 
other  growths,  or  on  ranges  generally. 

Brown  Spot  in  Apples. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  few  apples  grown  at 
an  altitude  of  about  4000  feet  in  Calaveras  county. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  spots  of  dry  rot  of  brown- 
ish color  scattered  through  the  flesh  ?  You  will 
notice  that  they  sometimes  show  on  the  outside  as 
scattered  small  spots ;  sometimes  they  are  in  the 
flesh  without  showing  on  the  surface. — Reader, 
Murphys. 

The  trouble  which  you  describe  very  accurately  ex- 
ists in  different  parts  of  the  State  and  occasions  con- 
siderable loss.  No  one  knows  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  It  seems  to  be  worse  on  old  trees  which 
have  not  been  properly  pruned  and  have  suffered, 


perhaps,  from  lack  of  moisture  as  well,  and  yet  there 
are  cases  in  which  this  does  not  seem  to  be  true. 
Why  these  spots  should  appear  all  through  the  apple 
will  be  hard  to  determine  until  more  study  has  been 
given  to  the  subject.  The  microscope  shows  no  fun- 
gus and  the  isolated  occurrence  of  the  spots  argues 
against  agency  of  such  character.  The  University 
experts  who  are  now  undertaking  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  codlin  moth  in  the  great  apple  region 
of  Watsonville  will  also  endeavor  to  collect  data 
which  may  be  of  assistance  in  determining  the  nature 
of  the  trouble  which  you  experience,  and  at  some 
later  time  we  may  be  able  to  give  you  more  satisfac- 
tory information  about  it. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  EndimJ 
January  12,  1903. 


Alexander  McAdib,  Foreoast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Cold,  cloudy  and  foggy  weather  has  prevailed  during 
the  week  and  generally  since  the  first  of  the  month,  and 
severe  frosts  have  occurred  in  many  places.  Grain  and 
grass  are  doing  fairly  well  under  these  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, but  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  warmer 
weather.  The  early  sown  grain  looks  thrifty  and  appa- 
rently has  not  been  damaged  by  cold  weather.  Green 
feed  of  excellent  quality  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  doing 
well.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing,  and  in  some 
places  the  grain  acreage  is  being  considerably  increased. 
Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  in  good  condition,  and  pruning 
is  in  progress. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  was  generally  cloudy  or  foggy  during  the 
week,  with  low  temperature  aDd  frequent  heavy  frosts. 
Light  showers  fell  in  some  of  the  northern  coast  dis- 
tricts. Unusually  heavy  fogs  prevailed  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday. Grain  and  grass  are  in  good  condition,  but 
making  slow  growth  owing  to  unfavorable  conditions. 
Rain  is  needed  in  the  southern  districts,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  sugar  beets  in  Monterey  county  will  make  a 
small  crop  unless  rain  falls  very  soon.  Green  feed  is 
abundant  in  all  sections.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  pro- 
gressing. Nearly  all  the  corn  overflowed  by  high  water 
on  Russian  river  in  December  has  been  saved.  Citrus 
fruits  at  Cloverdale  are  in  good  condition.  Deciduous 
fruit  trees  are  looking  thrifty. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
No  rain  fell  during  the  past  week,  but  cloudy  and 
foggy  weather,  with  temperatures  much  below  the  nor- 
mal prevailed.  These  conditions  have  kept  the  ground 
in  good  condition  for  work,  and  plowing  and  seeding 
have  progressed  rapidly.  Much  of  the  grain  is  up  and 
looks  healthy.  Grain  and  grass  have  made  but  little 
growth  owing  to  the  cool  weather.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
are  generally  reported  thin,  but  healthy.  Fruit  growers 
are  busy  pruning  and  cleaning  orchards.  Heavy  frosts 
occurred  frequently,  but  no  damage  is  reported.  Much 
snow  is  reported  in  the  high  Sierra.  Warmer  weather 
with  rain  is  needed  to  give  the  grain  and  grass  a  good 
start. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with 
drying  winds  in  some  sections,  but  the  nights  were  gen- 
erally cool  and  frosty.  No  rain  has  fallen  since  the  heavy 
storm  in  December  and  is  needed  in  many  places,  as  the 
drying  winds  and  heat  have  absorbed  much  of  the  mois- 
ture in  the  soil;  irrigation  will  be  resumed  if  the  dry 
weather  continues.  Grain  is  in  good  condition  and 
making  fair  growth;  prospects  continue  good  for  a 
heavy  yield  in  some  sections.  Pasturage  is  plentiful. 
Orange  picking  is  progressing  and  shipments  are  being 
made.  It  is  reported  that  the  orange  crop  is  larger  and 
of  better  quality  than  last  season's. 

Eoreka  Summary.— Bottom  lands  soil  is  in  better 
condition;  considerable  plowing  and  seeding  was  done 
during  the  week.  On  high  lands  farm  work  is  progress- 
ing rapidly.  Grass  and  grain  are  making  good  growth. 
Some  farmers  are  pruning  fruit  trees. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Warmer  week,  but  nights 
continue  cool;  no  rain,  and  crops  in  some  sections  show 
lack  ot  moisture.  Feed  is  getting  scarce  in  places  rain 
is  needed.    Orchardists  are  running  water  freely. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  January  14,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Lemon. 

By  Mr.  R.  C.  Allen  of  Rio  Bontta,  at  the  Farmers'  Club  Institute 
at  Santa  Ana. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat  my  subject  exhaus- 
tively, as  this  has  been  done  so  recently  and  so  ably 
by  others,  but  rather  to  touch  on  some  phases  which 
present  interest  and  on  which  discussion  will  be  valu- 
able, and  will,  I  trust,  be  brought  out  by  this  paper. 

For  the  past  two  years  lemon  culture  appears  to 
have  been  under  a  cloud.  The  average  grower  has 
not  been  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  orchard, 
especially  as  compared  with  the  results  from  his  own 
or  his  neighbor's  orange  orchard.  In  consequence, 
great  numbers  of  lemon  trees  have  been  rebudded  to 
oranges  and  there  has  been  a  general  pessimistic 
tone  in  the  community  when  speaking  of  the  lemon 
industry. 

This  being  so — and  I  think  it  will  be  generally 
agreed  that  I  have  not  overstated  the  case — the 
query  naturally  arises,  what  is  to  become  of  our 
lemon  industry,  which  ten  years  ago  seemed  to 
promise  so  much  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  present  state 
of  affairs  has  come  about  ? 

Firstly  let  us  say  that  the  above  is  not  a  universal 
condition.  Some  growers  have  made  a  distinct  suc- 
cess, even  with  unfavorable  markets,  thus  at  least 
illustrating  the  possibilities  of  the  business.  Next 
there  would  inevitably  have  been  some  reaction  from 
the  large  and  indiscriminate  planting  of  the  early 
nineties.  The  business  on  a  commercial  basis  was 
then  in  its  infancy  and  our  product  unknown  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  We  had  everything  to  learn 
and  nobody  to  turn  to  from  whom  we  could  get  in- 
struction. We  have  been  groping  in  the  dark  in 
many  of  our  methods  and  have  only  of  late  years  come 
to  realize  that  practices  accepted  as  orthodox  ten 
years  ago  are  all  wrong.  Take  the  matter  of  curing- 
houses.  We  were  then  told  that  we  must  have  dark 
rooms  and  double  walls  and  corridors.  Experience 
has  done  away  with  all  that  and  we  have  come  to  the 
belief  that  the  nearest  practicable  approach  to  open- 
air  methods  of  curing  gives  us  fruit  which  will  stand 
up  after  packing  far  better  than  the  mummified  pro- 
duct of  former  years. 

Looking  further  into  causes  of  present  discourage- 
ment, we  recognize  the  most  important  to  the  poor 
markets.  While  the  most  expert  and  fortunate 
growers  have  succeeded  with  poor  markets,  yet  it  is 
true  that  good  markets  would  have  kept  up  the  cour- 
age of  many  a  grower,  not  getting  the  best  results 
from  his  orchard,  and  have  enabled  him  to  earn  a  fair 
living  while  correcting  his  mistakes  and  getting  onto 
a  surer  basis  for  future  results. 

The  Use  op  Lemons.— From  the  best  statistics 
available  it  appears  that  this  State  has  never  yet 
supplied  one-third  the  consumption  of  this  country  of 
the  product  in  question.  There  is  therefore  a  large 
field  before  us  ;  for  doubtless  some  day  we  shall  supply 
nearly  all  that  consumption.  The  present  duty  gives 
us  an  equitable  offset  for  any  advantages  enjoyed  by 
foreigners  and  furnishes  us  a  fair  field  for  competi- 
tion. And  we  have  made  good  progress,  all  things 
considered.  The  conditions  in  Sicily  have  been  such 
as  to  make  that  competition  especially  severe  for  us. 

Years  ago  Sicily  exported  many  oranges  to  this 
country,  and  when  these  were  steadily  displaced  in 
our  markets  by  the  Florida  product,  the  growers  of 
Sicily  found  a  promising  field  for  their  efforts  in 
lemons,  the  demand  for  which  was  increasing.  They 
therefore  budded  many  orange  orchards  to  lemons 
and  also  planted  many  new  ones  to  the  latter  fruit. 
This  was  done  almost  solely  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  a  market  for  the  product  in  this  country. 
The  fruit  is  there  and  must  find  an  outlet  and  I  think 
this  state  of  affairs  accounts  for  the  shipment  of 
large  quantities  to  this  country,  even  when  the  pros- 
pective market  does  not  warrant  it,  thus  causing 
at  times  long-continued  glut.  This  condition  cannot 
last  always,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our 
finally  winning  the  markets  that  belong  to  us. 

To  accomplish  that  result,  however,  we  must  make 
every  effort  toward  perfection.  We  cannot  grow 
anything  but  the  best  fruit— poor  orchards  and  poor 
localities  will  have  to  drop  out  of  the  race. 

I  think  the  fruit  trade  of  the  United  States  is  will- 
ing to  concede  to  first-class  California  lemons  supe- 
riority over  those  from  Sicily  in  every  respect  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  keeping  quality,  In  this  respect  they 
have  so  far  been  somewhat  irregular,  sometimes  be- 
ing irreproachable  and  at  other  times  weak. 

We  are  very  young  in  this  business,  and  it  is  likely 
that  we  are  not  as  careful  in  the  selection  and  culling 
of  our  lemons,  especially  when  first  picked.  All  ac- 
counts of  Sicilian  methods  agree  in  the  great  care 
which  they  take  in  this  respect.  When  the  fruit  is 
clipped  it  is  at  once  brought  in  the  orchard  to  wo- 
men who  sort  them  over  and  place  in  separate  bas- 
kets those  suitable  for  export.  Then  they  are 
taken  to  the  warehouses,  where  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  second  sorting,  wrapped  and  packed 
in  boxes  and  set  aside  for  two  or  three  weeks 
or  until  wanted  for  shipment.  Then  they  are  taken 
from  the  wrappers,  examined,  the  weak  ones  thrown 
out  and  packed  for  export.  In  this  work  we  see  that 
the  foreigner  has  a  very  great  advantage  over  us, 


for  he  not  only  gets  this  labor  very  cheap — a  mere 
fraction  of  what  we  should  have  to  pay — but  these 
people  have  the  experience  of  generations  until  this 
work  has  become  a  second  nature  with  them.  It  is 
an  instinct  to  recognize  a  weak  lemon  at  sight,  when 
to  the  novice  it  may  appear  as  good  as  another.  It 
is  this  finely  developed  instinct  in  recognizing  the 
values  of  fruit  that  has  given  the  Italians  such  a 
large  place  in  the  fruit  trade  of  this  country. 

Handling  Fruit.— It  has  often  been  said  that 
California  lemons  have  not  the  natural  keeping 
qualities  of  the  Sicilian  fruit,  but  I  doubt  this.  The 
latter  would  not  put  so  much  work  into  sorting  un- 
less experience  has  shown  it  to  be  necessary.  Now 
we  probably  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  full  extent 
that  they  do,  but  in  working  for  best  results  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  sort  lemons  immediately  after 
they  are  picked  and  to  throw  out  culls,  to 
pack  soon  and  ship  preferably  to  local  mar- 
kets all  yellow  and  inferior  fruit,  thus  reserving 
for  storage  and  shipment  to  Eastern  markets  only 
sound  fruit,  more  or  less  green  when  picked.  A  great 
deal  of  any  bad  repute  which  California  may  have 
earned  for  poor  keeping  quality  of  her  lemons  has 
come  at  times  of  high  market  when  shippers  buy 
fruit  which  they  know  will  hardly  reach  the  Mis- 
souri river  under  ice.  While  human  nature  remains 
what  it  is,  we  cannot  hope  for  a  cessation  of  this 
practice,  but  it  behooves  all  large  growers  and  as- 
sociations to  keep  their  brands  uniform  and  build  up 
a  reputation  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
whole  State. 

In  the  coast  districts,  or  wherever  washing  fruit 
is  desirable,  machines  are  now  perfected  by  which 
lemons  may  be  washed — which  should  be  done  im- 
mediately after  picking — without  any  fear  of  injury 
as  to  keeping  and  with  great  improvement  in  appear- 
ance. These  machines  have  a  sorting  table  attached 
by  which  the  lemons  are  quickly  separated  into  green, 
yellow  and  culls.  Indeed,  as  one  of  our  leading  grow- 
ers said  to  me,  it  costs  nothing  to  wash  the  fruit  be- 
cause the  sorting  must  be  done  anyway,  and  could 
not  be  done  more  cheaply  by  any  other  method. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  many  growers, 
especially  those  who  expect  to  sell  their  fruit  by  the 
pound  to  packers,  to  set  aside  all  their  lemons  as 
they  come  from  the  tree — yellow  and  green  indis- 
criminately. If  they  hold  them  they  go  over  the 
fruit  time  to  time  and  throw  out  the  culls.  When 
all  are  colored  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  what  was 
originally  yellow  from  the  green  and  it  is  all  packed 
together.  While  the  yellow  lemons  may  have  held 
up  fairly  well  in  the  packing-house,  they  have  not 
the  vitality  of  the  green  and  will  not  stand  packing 
and  transit  so  well. 

Therefore  the  fruit  arrives  at  destination  with  rots 
scattered  throughout  the  box  and  we  hear  it  said 
that  California  lemons  won't  keep,  whereas  if  these 
yellow  lemons  had  been  shipped  soon  after  being 
picked  they  would  have  given  fairly  good  results  and 
the  green,  by  itself,  perfect  satisfaction. 

Selling. — We  all  know  the  old  saying  that  wel 
lathered  is  half  shaved,  and  we  might  paraphrase  it 
it  by  declaring  that  lemons  well  picked,  are  half  sold. 
This  applies  not  only  to  care  in  handling,  but  to  the 
size  of  fruit,  regularity  and  frequency  of  picking,  so 
that  the  lemons  shall  be  firm  and  the  least  possible 
amount  allowed  to  tree  ripen.  The  grower  should 
study  the  wants  of  the  market  and  endeavor  to  an- 
ticipate them,  so  as  to  have  the  sizes  wanted.  In 
general  the  summer  market  will  take  a  good  many 
420s  and  prefers  360s  ;  while  in  the  fall  and  winter 
306s  generally  have  the  preference.  It  is  also  a 
general  rule  that  the  demand  in  northern  markets 
runs  to  306s ; in  southern,  to  360s  and  at  times  to 
420s,  so  that  the  grower  who  also  ships  will  be 
governed  in  his  picking  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
markets  to  which  he  expects  to  ship. 

Picking. — I  have  found  that  a  2/s-inch  ring 
gives  me  the  best  results  during  late  fall  and  winter, 
2}  in  late  spring  and  summer,  and  2|  in  early  fall. 
The  question  of  size  of  riner  depends  also  upon  fre- 
quency of  picking.  Thus  a  2T5ff  ring  will  give  the  best 
results  in  winter  if  the  fruit  is  held  strictly  to  that 
size  ;  but  if  delays  through  rain  or  otherwise  are 
anticipated  then  it  will  be  safer  to  use  the  2\  ring, 
even  in  winter  though  there  is  always  danger  of 
picking  some  immature  fruit  with  it,  which  will  never 
mature  properly  in  the  packing-house.  I  always 
keep  the  three  sizes  of  rings  on  hand,  and  am 
governed  by  the  conditions  of  each  pick  which  to  use. 

In  September  and  October,  when  old-crop  Sicily 
importations  become  light  and  the  new  crop  has  not 
begun  to  appear,  there  is  always  a  strong  demand 
for  large  fruit,  especially  from  the  far  East.  It  will 
pay  the  grower  to  have  this  in  mind  and  be  ready 
with  fruit  of  the  right  size.  Perhaps  a  dose  of  some 
quick-acting  fertilizer  applied  about  the  1st  of 
August  would  assist  in  bringing  the  autumn  lemons  up 
to  size.  Later  on  in  December  great  care  must  be 
taken  lest  lemons  become  too  large  so  as  to  pack 
250s,  on  which  a  discount  must  always  be  given.  In 
times  of  low  prices  this  discount  may  wipe  out  all  the 
profit  which  would  be  realized  for  standard  sizes,  or 
worse  yet,  make  the  fruit  utterly  unsalable.  It  is 
hard  to  find  a  buyer  who  will  take  a  car  showing  a 
large  proportion  of  250s. 

Packing. — In  packing  it  is  well  to  have  a  very  full 
box  and  use  cleats  under  the  covers,  so  that  little 


or  no  pressure  need  be  used  in  nailing.  Fruit  is 
found  to  shrink  somewhat  in  transit,  even  though 
there  be  no  delay  and  this  high  packing  gives  the 
purchaser  a  chance  to  remove  the  cleats  and  nail  the 
covers  to  the  box  and  still  have  a  well-rounded  top. 
The  trade  will  not  stand  a  flat,  slack  pack,  and  in- 
sists on  the  aldermanic  top,  having  been  bred  to  that 
preference  by  the  Sicily  methods. 

No  doubt  very  much  of  the  decay  in  lemons  in 
transit — and,  of  course,  oranges  as  well — is  caused 
by  the  merciless  squeezing  they  get  in  the  press. 

Many  people  believe  that  the  proper  method  of 
holding  our  winter  lemons  for  better  markets  would 
be  to  ship  them  to  distributing  centers  in  the  East 
soon  after  being  picked  and  there  to  place  them  in 
cold  storage,  where,  it  is  thought,  they  could  be  held 
for  some  months  with  little  shrinkage  and  that,  being 
upon  the  spot,  advantage  of  good  markets  could  be 
immediately  availed  of  with  fresh  packed,  sound 
stock.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  ideal, 
but  no  systematic  experiments  appear  to  have  been 
made.  Therefore  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Santa  Fe  road  has  proposed  to  the  lemon  growers  of 
southern  California  to  furnish  two  carloads  per 
month  during  the  winter  season  to  be  stored  in 
Chicago  at  10  cents  per  box  per  month.  The  grow- 
ers are  to  fix  a  price  on  their  lemons  and  then,  when 
they  are  sold,  the  proceeds  will  be  divided  among  the 
three  parties — the  grower,  the  railroad  and  the 
storage  company — in  proportion  to  their  interests. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  experiment  the  rail- 
road offers  to  share  the  risk  with  the  grower. 
The  cost  of  storage  and  expense  of  handling  in  the 
East  will  necessarily  be  much  greater  than  they  are 
here,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  question  whether  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  will  be  great  enough  to  offset 
this.  The  chief  advantage  will  be  that  the  fruit  can 
be  shipped  in  the  winter  under  the  lower  freight  rate 
and  ventilation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fruit  shows 
much  shrinkage  while  being  held,  after  these  experi- 
ments are  over,  the  loss  of  freight  on  the  decay  falls 
on  the  grower.  It  hardly  seems  probable  that  this 
method  will  give  better  results  that  were  realized  by 
Mr.  Teague,  for  instance,  in  holding  lemons  here  last 
winter  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experiment 
will  be  thoroughly  tried  and  the  results  will  be 
watched  with  interest. 

Fertilizing.— The  matter  of  fertilizers  will  be  cov- 
ered fully  by  others,  but  I  wish  to  say  in  passing, 
that  the  lemon  tree,  being  a  continuous  and  large 
producer,  stands  in  particular  need  of  being  well  fed. 
The  use  of  fertilizers  so  as  to  reap  the  fullest  benefit 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  A  critical  time 
with  lemons  is  the  months  of  February,  March  and 
April.  The  tree  during  the  earlier  part  of  this  time 
is  dormant  and  at  the  same  time  ripening  its  heavi- 
est load  of  fruit.  The  strain  is  often  too  great,  the 
fruit  yellows  on  the  tree  and  becomes  inferior. 
Young  trees  with  a  light  load  of  fruit  pass  through 
this  trying  period  in  good  shape  and  without  ap- 
parent loss  of  vitality,  thus  leading  to  the  inference 
that  correct  fertilizing  might  strengthen  the  older 
and  heavily-laden  tree  to  bear  the  strain  as  well.  The 
experience  of  individual  growers  on  this  point  would 
be  valuable. 

California  has  so  far  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  lemon 
production  in  the  United  States,  the  orchards  in 
Florida  being  practically  wiped  out  the  in  great  freeze, 
which  was  before  California  lemons  became  a  factor 
on  the  eastern  markets.  Some  large  orchards  have 
been  planted  in  southern  Florida  below  the  frost  line, 
which  are  not  yet  in  bearing.  Southern  Florida  is 
virtually  in  the  tropics.  The  characteristic  of  most 
tropical  citrus  fruit  is  insipidity  and  an  insipid  lemon 
is  no  good.  A  more  temperate  climate  is  needed  to 
develop  a  strong  citric  acid.  Sicily  has  been  looked 
on  as  the  home  of  the  lemon  ;  and  conditions  here  in 
California  far  more  nearly  resemble  those  in  Sicily 
than  the  conditions  in  Florida  do. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  those  in  the  lemon 
industry  here,  who  feel  that  they  have  a  good  loca- 
tion, will  make  no  mistake  in  staying  with  the 
business. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Distillate  Spray. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Teague  of  Santa  Paula,  at  the  Annual  Farmers' 
Club  Institute,  Santa  Ana. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  so  much  lately  and 
by  such  able  men  that  it  seems  that  there  is  little 
left  to  be  said.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  seeker  after 
truth  is  so  bewildered  by  the  conflict  of  evidence  that 
he  hardly  knows  which  way  to  turn.  Why  is  it  that 
there  is  such  a  difference  of  opinion  and  of  results  in 
the  treatment  of  black  scale  ?  The  principal  reason, 
I  believe,  is  that  comparatively  few  of  our  orchard- 
ists  understand  the  habits  of  the  scale.  Many  seem 
to  think  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  fumigate  or 
spray  any  time  after  the  scale  begins  to  hatch,  and 
after  this  is  done  they  rest  content  in  the  belief  that 
their  orchards  are  clean ;  but  perhaps  in  a  few 
months  they  notice  that  their  orchards  are  beginning 
to  get  black  again,  when  they  assert  that  the  method 
used  was  worthless,  or  that  the  person  who  did  the 
fumigating  was  an  impostor  and  took  advantage  of 
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them  by  not  using  enough  cyanide,  or  by  not  apply- 
ing sufficient  spray  ;  while  perhaps  in  reality  the 
work  was  honestly  and  thoroughly  done,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty was  that  it  was  not  done  at  the  proper  time, 
or  that  the  scale  was  in  such  condition  that  one 
application  would  not  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sult. 

There  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  proper  time  of  at- 
tacking black  scale.  Every  owner  of  an  orchard 
should  be  competent  to  judge  intelligently  when  that 
time  has  arrived,  and,  if  he  is  not  competent,  he 
should  immediately  qualify  himself.  Unfortunately, 
black  scale  has  got  into  the  habit  of  hatching  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  and  in  our  locality,  like  the  lemon, 
you  will  find  it  on  the  trees  in  all  stages  of  maturity 
almost  every  month  of  the  year.  That  is  what  we 
are  after  in  the  lemon,  but  it  makes  a  pretty  hard 
proposition  in  the  scale.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
no  method,  whether  fumigation  or  spray,  will,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  kill  black  scale  during  the 
time  it  seals  down  and  the  "  H  "  forms  on  its  back 
up  to  the  time  it  begins  to  hatch.  It  is,  therefore, 
manifestly  impossible  in  all  localities  where  this  con- 
dition evists  to  kill  all  of  the  scale  at  any  one  appli- 
cation, whether  by  fumigation  or  by, spraying.  If 
you  have  an  orchard  which  is  infested  with  scale,  you 
are  then  called  upon  to  decide  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  one  or  two  applications,  and,  if  only 
one,  to  make  it  at  the  time  when  you  can  kill  the 
greatest  number  of  the  enemy.  There  will  often  be 
a  great  difference  in  the  time  of  the  hatching  of  the 
scale  in  orchards  in  the  same  locality,  or  even  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  orchard,  and  every  orchard 
is  a  study  of  itself.  The  average  professional  fumi- 
gator  or  sprayer,  to  make  his  business  profitable, 
must  avoid  too  long  moves,  and  I  fear  he  is  apt  to 
treat  the  orchards  in  the  order  that  he  comes  to 
them,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  scale.  I 
mention  that  merely  to  emphasize  the  suggestion 
that  every  owner  of  an  orchard  which  is  infested 
with  black  scale,  or  any  other  scale,  for  that  matter, 
should  thoroughly  post  himself  on  the  habits  of  that 
scale.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  field  for 
Prof.  Cook  to  establish  a  scale  kindergarten  in  south- 
ern California. 

I  am  often  asked:  "  Why  do  you  spray,  instead  of 
fumigate  ?  "  I  might  answer  that  we  are  only  fol- 
lowing the  old  law  of  self-preservation.  In  our  local- 
ity, as  I  have  before  mentioned,  the  habits  of  the 
scale  are  such  that  to  keep  the  trees  clean  and  free 
from  scale  and  fungus,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
attack  it  two  or  three  times  during  the  year.  Those 
of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  cost  of  fumigation 
know  what  it  means  to  fumigate  two  or  three  times 
each  year,  and  know  that  it  is  almost  prohibitive. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  own  your  own  outfit,  you 
can  spray  eight  times  for  the  cost  of  fumigation.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  cost  of  snray- 
ing  my  lemon  grove  of  over  4000  ten-year-old  trees 
the  last  time  it  was  sprayed,  all  the  conditions  being 
favorable: 

440  gallons  of  distillate,  at  7  cents  per  gallon  $W  80 

Three  men  seven  days,  at  $2  each  per  day   42  00 

Two  horses  seven  days,  at  $1  each  per  day   14  00 

17£  gallons  of  gasoline,  at  20  cents  per  gallorj,  used 
by  gasoline  engine   4  40 


Total  cost  of  spraying  4000  trees  $91  20 

This  is  less  than  2i  cents  per  tree.  In  seven  days 
three  men  applied  14,666  gallons  of  spray,  and  the 
cost  per  gallon  applied  was  a  little  less  than  three- 
fifths  of  a  cent.  If  I  had  had  these  trees  fumigated 
it  would  have  cost  me  from  18  to  20  cents  per  tree. 
In  the  figures  given  above  I  have  made  no  allowance 
for  depreciation  in  the  spraying  plant,  which,  of 
course,  amounts  to  something.  I  am  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  in  all  localities  where  the  scale  hatches  un- 
evenly, two  sprayings  are  better  than  one  fumiga- 
tion. Believing  this  as  I  do,  you  will  understand  why 
I  am  an  advocate  of  spraying. 

Improvements  — During  the  past  year  a  great 
stride  has  been  made  in  distillate  spraying.  The  old 
whale  oil  soap  distillate  emulsion  has  been  discarded, 
and  a  new  and  much  superior  method  is  being  used, 
which  is  simply  24%  gravity  distillate  and  from  2\% 
to  3J%  water.  The  method  in  most  general  use,  and 
which  I  understand  has  given  universal  satisfaction 
where  used,  is  to  put  the  distillate  and  water,  in  the 
proper  proportions,  in  a  tank  in  which  is  an  agitator 
which  keeps  the  fluid  agitated  into  an  emulsion  while 
using.  We,  on  the  Limoneira  ranch,  accomplish  the 
same  thing  in  a  different  manner,  and  one  that  has 
been  entirely  satisfactory  to  us.  The  distillate  and 
water  are  kept  in  separate  tanks  on  the  spraying 
wagon.  Both  tanks  have  floats  which  always  show 
accurately  the  amount  of  fluid  in  them.  On  the  out- 
let of  the  oil  tank,  between  the  tank  and  the  pump, 
is  a  nicely  adjusted  throttle,  by  means  of  which  the 
percentage  of  distillate  to  be  used  is  regulated.  The  oil 
and  water  tanks  being  of  the  same  heights,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  outlets  is  about  equal,  insuring  a  steady 
flow,  and  as  both  oil  and  water  tanks  have  floats  which 
are  in  plain  view  of  the  men  who  are  running  the 
machine,  the  men  are  enabled  to  see  just  what  they 
are  doing  all  of  the  time,  and  should  any  stoppage 
occur  it  is  instantly  apparent,  as  the  floats  will  not 
go  down  together.  After  the  fluid  is  discharged  from- 
the  pump  it  passes  through  a  series  of  baffle  plates, 
which  break  it  into  a  fine  emulsion.    I  do  not  claim 


that  this  method  is  superior  to  the  other,  but  I  do 
know  that  our  method  seems  to  be  successful  in  every 
particular,  and  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  so. 
We  sprayed  75,000  trees  this  year.  I  have  received 
several  letters  from  different  persons  who  thought 
that  I  was  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  spraying 
machines.  I  am  not  now,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  in- 
terested in  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  any  spraying 
machine.  The  machine  which  we  are  using  is  the 
result  of  considerable  experimenting.  I  refused  to 
allow  any  pa»-t  of  it  to  be  patented,  believing  that 
any  improvement  on  the  distillate  emulsion  which  our 
friend,  Mr.  Kahles,  so  cheerfully  gave  us,  or  of  the 
manner  of  applying  it,  should  not  be  exploited  for 
private  gain,  and  if  there  is  any  merit  in  our  method, 
or  any  points  of  superiority  over  any  others,  the 
people  are  welcome  to  it.  But  the  point  which  you 
are  all  most  interested  in  is:  Does  distillate  spray, 
as  now  used,  spot  the  fruit  ? 

Effects  on  Fruit. — At  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  Farmers'  Club  held  at  Pomona,  I  stated  before 
you  that  the  distillate  emulsion  spotted  oranges 
badly,  lemons  slightly,  that  the  damage  to  lemons 
was  more  than  offset  by  the  saving  in  the  cost  of 
spraying  over  fumigation,  and  that  I  had  strong 
hopes  that  the  spotting  would  be  eventually  over- 
come. I  can  positively  state  to  you  to-day  that  these 
hopes  are  realized  in  regard  to  the  lemons,  and  I  am 
absolutely  certain  that  distillate  spray,  when  prop- 
erly applied,  will  not  spot  the  lemons  even  in  the 
slightest  degree.  In  one  instance  we  purposely  ap- 
plied the  spray  so  strong  as  to  almost  defoliate  the 
trees,  without  the  appearance  of  spotting  the  fruit. 
One  section  of  the  lemon  ranch  is  set  to  lemons  and 
grape  fruit,  the  trees  being  alternated.  This  sec- 
tion has  been  sprayed  twice,  once  with  3%  mixture 
and  once  with  3i%.  After  the  last  spraying  the 
grape  fruit  dropped  a  good  many  leaves,  while 
scarcely  a  leaf  dropped  from  the  lemon,  showing  that 
a  weaker  mixture  should  be  used  on  the  grape  fruit; 
but  even  with  this  strong  mixture  no  damage  was 
done.  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  grape 
fruit  in  this  section  a  few  days  ago.  By  a  very  close 
and  careful  scrutiny  I  could  observe  a  very  slight 
discoloration  on  the  fruit,  but  it  was  so  slight  and  on 
so  little  of  the  fruit  that  I  do  not  believe  it  will  cut 
any  figure  when  we  come  to  market  it.  I  have  had 
no  experience  with  spraying  oranges,  and  I  am  un- 
able to  say  whether  distillate  spray  will  or  will  not 
spot  them.  They  are  certainly  much  more  easily 
spotted  than  lemons,  and  greater  care  and  a  weaker 
mixture  should  be  used.  However,  if  I  had  oranges, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  spray  them;  but,  as  my  ex- 
perience with  them  is  limited,  I  can  not  advise  others 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Allen  of  Bonita,  who  is  well  known  as 
one  of  our  most  conservative,  painstaking  orchard- 
ists,  writps  me  that  he  has  sprayed  his  entire  place 
successfully  with  the  distillate  spray.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him 
on  October  29:  "I  can  say  without  any  qualifica- 
tions, now  that  we  have  finished  the  entire  ranch, 
that  we  never  had  such  a  satisfactory  job  in  killing 
the  scale  without  injuring  the  fruit  by  any  process 
which  we  have  used." 

Mr.  Allen  is  using  a  spraying  machine  which  was 
patented  after  the  ones  which  we  are  using,  and,  I 
understand,  is  exactly  like  them. 

I  am  often  asked  if  there  is  danger  of  injuring  the 
trees  by  the  spray  running  down  the  trunks  and 
dropping  off  the  foliage  to  the  ground  beneath.  In 
my  opinion,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  in  this 
regard.  Consider  it  for  a  moment.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, my  orchard,  previously  referred  to  in  this  paper. 
Four  thousand  trees  were  sprayed,  and  440  gallons, 
or  3520  pints,  of  distillate  were  used,  or  a  trifle  more 
than  four-fifths  of  a  pint  to  the  tree.  When  this  is 
diluted  with  ninety- seven  parts  of  water,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  injury  would  result  if  it  was  all  poured 
onto  the  tree,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  scarcely  any 
should  reach  the  ground  if  it  is  properly  applied. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  say  that  distillate  spray  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage  and  is  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  keeping  our 
insect  pests  in  subjection. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Raisin  Interest  of  California. 

From  a  Review  Prepared  by  Mr.  George  Robertson  of  Fresno. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  raisin 
growers,  not  only  because  they  have  been  blessed 
with  a  phenomenal  crop,  but  also  for  the  reason  that 
there  was  a  well  organized  association  equal  to  the 
task  of  handling  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Raisin  Area. — The  large  area  in  vines  now 
under  cultivation  will  certainly  not  remain  station- 
ary, nor  is  it  likely  to  decrease,  which  would  indeed 
be  a  serious  blow  to  the  community.  Some  vine- 
yardists,  however,  consider  that  the  laying-out  of 
new  vineyards  should  be  discouraged,  in  order  to 
curtail  production,  as  they  fear  they  may  not  re- 
alize good  profits  in  the  future  in  consequence  of 
overproduction.  But  this  is  not  the  direction  in 
which  they  should  look  for  a  remedy,  or  they  will 
most  assuredly  be  disappointed.     The  planting  of 


vines  is  extending,  and  is  certain  to  go  on  increas- 
ing, so  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  check  it  so  long  as 
it  pays. 

There  is,  however,  no  cause  for  alarm  if  the  raisin 
growers  exercise  prudence  and  treat  the  situation 
in  a  business-like  manner.  The  true  remedy  is  not 
to  endeavor  to  stifle  production,  but  to  make  steady 
and  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  the  demand,  by 
extending  the  markets,  and  pushing  the  sale  of 
raisins  into  other  parts  of  the  State  and  elsewhere 
where  they  are  still  comparatively  little  known  or 
used.  It  is  the  home  market  that  the  producers 
and  manufacturers  in  all  countries  have  to  look  for 
their  best  customers,  as  it  is  invariably  the  largest 
and  most  important  one.  At  the  same  time  foreign 
trade  should  not  be  neglected,  and  more  progress 
might  be  made  in  developing  the  export  of  raisins  to 
Canada,  South  America,  Australia  and  other  parts, 
where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  supplies  are 
still  imported  from  Spain  and  Asia  Minor. 

That  seeded  raisins  will  be  the  raisins  of  the  future 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  they  continue  to  grow  in  pop- 
ular favor,  and  the  time  is  not  far  for  clusters,  when 
the  whole  crop  will  probably  be  packed  and  shipped  in 
this  form.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  even  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  seeded  raisins  are  still 
but  seldom  used,  but  raisins,  or  otherwise,  like  all 
other  commodities,  require  to  be  constantly  kept 
before  the  public,  and  this  is  best  done  by  adver- 
tising. 

Fresno  county,  as  is  well  known,  is  far  ahead  of  all 
others  in  the  production  of  raisins,  and  has,  includ- 
ing vineyards,  the  largest  acreage  of  fruit  of  any 
county  in  California,  not  excepting  Santa  Clara. 

The  leading  raisin-producing  counties  in  this  State 
are  : 

Fresno  county,  75,755  acres  ;  Yolo,  16,900  acres  ; 
Kings,  6350  acres ;  Tulare,  3240  acres ;  Madera, 
3175  acres  ,  with  smaller  areas  in  San  Bernardino, 
San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  counties.  The  figures, 
however,  are  in  many  cases  much  below  the  actual 
acreage,  and  can  only  be  accepted  as  estimates. 

The  number  of  vines  in  bearing  in  California  on  the 
1st  of  Tune,  1900,  were  as  follows  : 

Counties.  Vines. 

Fresno  '.  24  904,559 

Sonoma  15,004  458 

Santa  Clara   7,103  402 

Napa   4.859.490 

Kings   4,218,824 

Sacramento   3,639.513 

Other  counties  30,956,212 


Total  90,686,458 

These  vines  produced  721,433,400  pounds  of 
grapes,  and  5,492,216  gallons  of  wine,  of  which 
Fresno  county  furnished  274,233,500  pounds  of 
grapes,  and  622,576  gallons  of  wine. 

These  figures  clearly  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  Fresno  county  as  a  producer  of  wine  and  raisin 
grapes. 

Large  Vineyards. — The  large  vineyards,  that  is 
those  of  320  acres  and  upwards,  are  comparatively 
few,  and  the  majority  are  situated  in  Fresno  county, 
which  contains  more  than  a  dozen.  One  of  the 
largest  is  the  Great  Western  Vineyard  Company, 
which  has  been  considerably  added  to  ;  the  Kearney 
vineyard  with  1000  acres  in  raisin  grapes;  the  Lac  Jac 
Vineyard  Company  with  some  800  acres  ;  Occidental 
Land  and  Improvement  Company  with  700  acres 
in  raisin  grapes  ;  the  Barton  vineyard  of  nearly  700 
acres;  Eggers  Vineyard  Company  with  upwards  of  500 
acres  ;  St.  George  vineyard  nearly  600  acres;  the  But- 
ler vineyard  and  the  Sunnyside  vineyards  with  about 
500  acres  each,  and  the  Carmelita  Vinyard  Company 
with  nearly  500  acres  ;  besides  these  there  are  the 
La  Favorita  Vineyard  Company,  the  Fresno  Vine- 
yard Company  and  the  vineyards  of  the  Balfour- 
Guthrie  Investment  Company.  In  addition  to  these 
large  vineyards,  there  are  eight  others  of  200  acres 
and  upwards,  but  the  great  majority  of  vineyards 
belong  to  small  holders  of  ten,  twenty  or  thirty 
acres. 

Madera  county  has  three  vineyards  of  320  acres 
and  upwards,  viz  :  The  Sierra  Vista  Vineyard  Com- 
pany, with  about  1000  acres ;  the  Italian-Swiss 
colony  900  acres ;  and  the  Madera  Improvement 
Company  with  1150  acres. 

In  Kings  county  the  only  large  vineyard  is  the 
Lucerne,  or  Paige  &  Monteagle  vineyard,  with  1000 
acres  in  vines,  nearly  all  raisin  grapes,  and  one  in 
Tulare  county,  the  Paige  &  Monteagle  vineyard, 
with  nearly  800  acres  in  vines,  mostly  wine  grapes. 

Profits  in  Small  Vineyards. — To  give  an  idea  of 
the  prosperity  that  the  smaller  vineyardists  have 
enjoyed  this  year  the  following  figures  will  speak  for 
themselves,  but  we  will  give  them  without  vouching 
for  their  accuracy  in  detail.  In  the  Orosi  colony  a 
number  of  vineyards  are  stated  to  have  produced 
two  tons  of  raisins  to  the  acre,  which  at  4  cents  a 
pound  in  the  sweatbox  equals  $160  an  acre.  A  forty- 
acre  vineyard  on  the  Kirchert  ranch,  near  Lemoore, 
produced  sixty  tons  of  raisins,  which  realized  the 
sum  of  $4800..  J.  Dopkins,  near  Hanford,  is  reported 
to  have  obtained  forty  tons  of  raisins  from  only  six- 
teen acres,  which  produced  a  sum  equal  to  $200  an 
acre.  In  the  north,  at  Williams,  Colusa  county,  J. 
W.  Brim  realized  over  $7000  for  raisins  from  fifty 
acres  of  vines.     T.  J.  Alexander,  of  Temperance 
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colony,  obtained  thirty-one  and  one-quarter  tons  of 
raisins  from  eleven  acres,  of  the  estimated  value  of 
$2812.  The  same  vineyard  also  produced  thirty 
tons  of  green  grapes  which  were  sold  to  the 
wineries  for  $11.50  a  ton  or  a  total  of  $345,  the 
total  produce  of  these  eleven  acres  thus  being  $3157. 

A  carload  of  grapes  from  the  Minnewawa  vine- 
yard, Fresno,  consisting  of  950  crates  of  twenty-five 
pounds  each  or  twelve  tons  of  "  Red  Emperors," 
which  resemble  Flaming  Tokay,  brought  $2668  at 
auction  at  New  York,  or  upwards  of  $200  a  ton. 

The  Season. — The  weather  which  during  the  past 
season  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  there  hav- 
ing been  neither  rain  nor  dust  storms  to  damage  the 
quality  of  the  raisins,  greatly  contributed  to  these 
gratifying  results. 

With  regard  to  early  shipments,  Madera  came  to 
the  front  in  this  respect,  as  on  the  4th  of  October 
a  carload  of  London  Layers  was  shipped  to  New 
Orleans  from  A.  L.  Sayre's  packing  house,  and 
three  more  were  dispatched  to  the  East  only  a  few 
days  later.  On  the  14th  of  October  the  Boston 
ranch,  the  largest  in  the  El  Cajon  valley,  shipped 
the  first  carload  of  raisins  to  Kansas.  The  crop  in 
the  El  Cajon,  Poway  and  Sweetwater  valleys  has 
been  larger  than  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  the 
shipments  being  expected  to  reach  nearly  2000  tons 
against  1250  last  year. 

The  Association. — The  great  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  being  organized,  or,  in  other  words,  hav- 
ing an  association,  has  been  strikingly  demonstrated 
during  the  past  season.  No  time  was  lost  by  the  as- 
sociation in  carrying  out  its  work;  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember a  list  of  some  fifty-one  packing  bouses  which 
had  been  leased  by  the  association  was  issued  to  the 
growers  to  enable  them  to  select  their  own  ;  on  the 
27th  of  September  the  prices  were  fixed,  and  two  days 
later  the  growers  in  general  meeting  increased  the 
borrowing  powers  of  the  directors  from  $100,000  to 
$500,000.  The  directors  on  the  same  day  declared 
an  advance  of  3  cents  a  pound  in  the  sweatbox,  and 
finally  on  the  3rd  of  November  practically  the  whole 
crop  was  disposed  of,  only  a  small  balance  remain- 
ing over.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  borrow  a 
cent,  there  is  no  holdover,  and  the  way  is  already 
clear  for  the  crop  of  1903. 

It  is  probable  that  even  now  some  raisin  growers 
do  not  appreciate  the  great  benefits  that  the  asso- 
ciation has  conferred  on  them,  but  it  should  be 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  most  skeptical 
grower  by  a  brief  study  of  the  following  figures,  show- 
ing the  result  of  each  year  on  the  1st  of  April  during 
the  five  years  the  association  has  been  established  ; 


previous  to  which  time,  after  a  boom,  prices  fell  un- 
til raisins  were  often  almost  given  away,  or  disposed 
of  at  an  actual  loss. 

Upwards  of  three  million  dollars  has  already  been 
received,  a  second  advance  of  one-half  cent  a"  pound 
has  been  distributed,  and  the  final  payment  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  accounts  can  be  adjusted  and 
closed.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  give  the  ex- 
act totals  for  1902,  but  up  to  the  29th  of  December 
3385  cars  of  ten  tons  each,  or  67,700,000  pounds, 
had  been  actually  shipped, and  the  amount  paid  out 
to  growers  already  exceeds  that  paid  in  any  pre- 
vious year  up  to  the  1st  of  April.  These  figures 
must  not  be  regarded  as  official,  but  they  have  been 
compiled  mostly  from  the  printed  statement  issued 
to  the  raisin  growers,  and  may  be  accepted  as  cor- 
rect. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  and  admitted  on  all  sides, 
that  if  the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Association 
had  been  allowed  to  lapse,  as  at  one  time  early  in  the 
past  year  appeared  probable,  the  raisin  growers 
would  not  have  the  satisfactory  returns  for  their 
raisins  that  they  are  now  receiving  and  are  getting 
months  sooner  than  they  ever  have  before.  The 
practical  result  of  the  good  work  which  has  been  so 
successfully  accomplished  by  the  association  should 
be  an  object  lesson  to  all  unprejudiced  persons  who 
think  for  themselves,  and  are  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  of  their  own. 

At  the  present  time  the  association  controls  some 
60.000  acres  of  vineyard,  the  property  of  about 
3000  raisin  growers.  Out  of  an  estimated  crop  of 
4700  cars  of  ten  tons  each,  the  association  probably 
has  not  less  than  4200  cars.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  such  a  large  sum  has  been  realized  and 
paid  away  in  less  than  three  months,  the  growers 
must  indeed  be  hard  to  please  if  they  are  not  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  result. 


Sugar  Prune  on  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor:— Noticing  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  an  inquiry  from  Peter  Henderson,  San  Fran- 
cisco, regarding  Sugar  prune  on  apricot,  I  will  say 
that  I  have  grown  some  in  the  nursery  and  they 
made  a  splendid  union,  and  I  grafted  my  first  wood 
three  years  ago,  mostly  on  apricot  trees  five  years 
old,  and  every  graft  grew  and  made  a  fine  union  and 
remarkable  growth.  And  I  know  of  one  man  who  is 
intending  to  graft  an  old  'cot  orchard  over  to  Sugar 
prunes.  Wii.  Kelly. 

San  Jose. 


Figs  and  Caprification. 

To  the  Editor: — A  great  many  articles  on  the  fig 
have  been  published  by  the  horticultural  papers  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  some  of  which  may  be  misleading 
to  the  inexperienced  fig  grower.  One  writer  hi.s 
the  fig  divided  into  three  classes: 

First. — The  Smyrna  figs,  which  do  not  mature  their 
fruits  unless  their  flowers,  which  are  always  female, 
have  been  fertilized  from  the  Capri  fig. 

Second  — The  Capri  figs,  producing  male,  female 
and  gall  flowers. 

Third.— The  Adriatic  figs,  which  mature  their 
fruits  without  having  their  flowers  fertilized  and 
which,  he  says,  can  never  be  improved,  for  they  con- 
tain what  are  known  as  male  flowers,  which  can  not 
be  pollinated. 

I  agree  with  the  writer  on  the  Smyrna  and  the 
Capri  figs,  but  not  on  the  Adriatic  figs.  I  have  cap- 
rified  a  great  many  of  the  varieties  which  he  has 
named  under  the  Adriatic  class  and  have  raised  seed- 
ling trees  from  the  fertile  seed  of  these  caprified  figs. 

This  certainly  proves  that  the  figs  under  this  Ad- 
riatic class  do  contain  true  female  flowers,  as  well  as 
mule  flowers. 

Some  of  the  seedlings  which  I  raised  were  shown  in 
the  California  Nursery  Co.'s  exhibit  at  the  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  in  San  Francisco  in  De- 
cember, 1902. 

To  my  knowledge,  they  are  the  first  seedling  trees 
grown  from  the  seed  of  any  of  the  varieties  under  the 
Adriatic  class  in  the  United  States. 

Niles.  John  C.  Jones. 

Loomis  Fruit  Crowers'  Association. 

This  branch  of  the  California  Fresh  Fruit  Ex- 
change held  its  annual  meeting  January  5  and  elected 
the  following  directors :  P.  J.  Fitch  (president), 
J.  M.  Gladden  (vice-president),  R.  M.  Nixon,  W.  H. 
Tudsbury  and  N.  Jensen.  Sixteen  hundred  dollars 
have  been  distributed  among  the  members  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  season  of  1902  and  a  substantial  bal- 
ance carried  forward. 


Death  of  Henry  Pieree. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry 
Pierce,  who  was  widely  known  to  our  readers  as  a 
breeder  of  Jerseys  and  proprietor  of  the  Yerba 
Buena  herd.  Stock  breeding  was  only  a  recreation 
with  Mr.  Pierce,  but  he  did  it  most  thoroughly  and 
successfully,  as  he  did  everything  else.  He  was  a 
prominent  merchant,  manufacturer  and  capitalist 
from  pioneer  times,  and  accumulated  large  wealth. 


The  Bis;  Four 
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ALFALFA 
CATTLE 


CORN 
HOGS 


Fruit  farming  is  good,  wheat  farming  is  all  right,  but 
everybody  knows  that  the  steady  money  follows  the  man 
who  owns  cows  and  pigs  and  the  right  kind  of  land  to 
grow  feed  for  them.  If  you  want  good  alfalfa  and  corn 
land  come  to  the 

Laguna  dc  Tache  Grant 

in  Fresno  and  Kings  Counties.  60,000  acres  of  Kings 
River  bottom  land,  none  better  in  the  State  for  dairying, 
corn  growing  and  fruit  raising.  Now  being  sold  in  small 
lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  $35.00  to  S50  00  per  acre,  in- 
cluding perpetual  water  light,  with  abundant  water  for 
irrigation. 

Terms,  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  eight  annual  payments 
if  desired.  The  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  in  Cali- 
fornia to  get  GOOD  land  reasonably.  Many  of  our  set- 
tlers are  pa)  ing  for  their  land  from  their  crops.  Why 
should  not  you? 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  place,  let  us  send 
you  printed  matter  and  our  local  paper  free.  Address, 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS, 

LATON,   FRESNO  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


BEGIN  RIGHT! 

It  Rays  to  Buy  the  Best. 

Get  an  Oliver  Chilled  or 

Steel  Plow 


FOR  YOUR  ORCHARD  and  VINEYARD  WORK. 


tfc  rfp  tfr  rjf  *fa  rjp  fj? 


WHEN  WRITING  PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


Gang  Plows  and  Walking  Plows  of  all  Sizes 
and  Patterns,  many  of  them  especially 
designed  for  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Oliver  is  the  Original  and  Only  Genuine 
Chilled  Plow  made— avoid  imitations. 

ft       ttit  t(?  rl?  rl? 

WRITE  US  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

|  13  &  15  MAIN  STREET,   J-    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Agricultural  Review. 


ALAMEDA. 
Clean  Without  Spraying.—  Niles 
Herald:  The  recent  report  of  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  William  Barry  bhows 
large  saving  to  orchardists  through  the 
work  of  imported  insect  parasites.  In  the 
1996  acres  of  commercial  orchards  in  this 
district,  there  has  not  been  any  spraying 
done  since  1893,  and  the  savin?  is  figured 
by  leading  orchardists  at  $172,368  for  the 
nine  years,  saying  nothing  of  the  gain  on 
orange,  lemon,  olive  and  ornamental 
trees. 

A  Fruit  Output.— The  following  is 
the  output  of  one  township— Washington 
— for  1902,  as  reported  by  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Barry: 


Ellsworth 

Home- 

Drier. 

Dried. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Apricots  . 

.2,890.602 

1,522,640 

$44,132  72 

Prunes. . . 

.5,707,243 

34,243  45 

106,942 

80,206 

1.403  56 

Peaches . . 

.  669,637 

284,800 

6,407  52 

166,642 

168,356 

1,675  19 

Prunes — 

Silver. . 

.  240,128 

60,020 

3,001  48 

Almonds- 

Shelled. 

.  211.193 

19,007  37 

Meats . . 

.  47,442 

8,589  66 

Cherries. . 

456,000 

17,440  00 

Total.. 9,939  759   2,552,022  $135,850  85 

A  grand  total  of  12,491,781  pounds,  valued 
at  $135,850.85— all  free  from  smut  and 
clean. 

COLUSA. 
Central  Irrigation  District, 
headquarters  at  Maxwell,  has  leased  its 
system  of  tanals  and  works  to  Willard  M. 
Sheldon  for  $25  per  annum  for  fifty 
years. 

FRESNO. 

Mineral  Land  Filings.  —  Repub- 
lican: January  2  there  were  323  oil  min- 
eral land  claims  filed  in  Fresno  county, 
aggregating  51,68  '  acres.  This  does  not 
equal  the  record  of  1901.  Some  filings  this 
year  were  relocations. 

A  Railroad  Concession.  —  Tulare 
Register.  "  While  at  Fresno  recently 
Traffic  Manager  Sproule  made  a  conces- 
sion to  the  Fresno  Board  of  Trustees  in 
the  matter  of  freight  rates,  cutting  the 
rate  in  half  where  the  oil  is  to  be  used  on 
the  streets,  and  for  no  other  purpose." 

Twenty-four  Cars  of  Arizona 
Cattle  r  cently  arrived  from  Wilcox 
for  the  Riley  ranch  in  the  foothills  west  of 
Sanger. 

Orchard  Changes— Sanger  Herald: 
Many  are  digging  up  their  pear  trees,  in- 
tending to  replace  them  with  peach  trees. 

The  Coming  Race —Fowler  Ensign: 
"Am  Napp  has  purchased  forty  acres  of 
Fowler  soil.  He  came  here  some  five  or 
six  years  ago  direct  from  his  parents' 
home  in  Indiana  and  hired  out  as  a  ranch 
hand,  but,  unlike  many,  he  has  saved  his 
money,  and  now  has  enough  to  buy  forty 
acres  and  plant  a  vineyard.  What  more 
could  a  young  wage  earner  do  in  any 
country  ?" 

In  the  Home  of  the  Ditch  — J.  B. 
Bonceil  intends  putting  out  twenty-five 
acres  of  Thompson  seedless  grapes,  five 
acres  of  Sultanas  and  five  acres  of  alfalfa, 
to  be  irrigated  with  an  8  H.  P.  Olds  gas 
engine  and  5-inch  centrifugal  pump  from 
a  10-inch  well,  near  Fowler. 

GLENN. 

A  Creamery  is  building  at  Orland, 
20x20  feet. 

KINGS. 

Andy  Buckner  of  Lemoore  will  seed 
100  acres  to  alfalfa,  says  the  Leader. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Los  Angeles  Nurserymen  say  there 
is  at  present  a  very  noticeable  scarcity  of 
young  walnut  trees  for  orchard  purposes 
and  that  the  demand  seems  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  supply.  While  there 
is  always  a  good  steady  call  for  orange 
trees,  the  nurserymen  say  it  has  been  out- 
stripped by  the  deciduous  fruit  demand 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safcuf,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  ptace  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Home 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  ts  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bofle.    Sold  by  druesists,  or 
lent  by  express,  char.^e      " .  with  full  directions 
for  its  use*    Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
■THE  LAWRBNCE-WELLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


this  season,  particularly  in  the  case  of  wal- 
nuts. Apricots,  prunes,  peaches  and 
pears  are  plentiful  enough  for  the  demand. 

Improved  Fumigating  Tent.— W. 
H.  Payne,  local  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner, has  been  granted  a  patent  on  his 
fumigating  tent,  by  which  the  necessary 
amount  of  cyanide  can  be  determined  at  a 
glance  by  means  of  colored  rings  around 
the  tent. 

MERCED. 

A  Fair  Grounds  Projects.— Merced 
Star:  A  number  of  enterprising  citizens 
propose  to  buy  fifty  acres  of  land  adjacent 
to  the  city  and  establish  suitable  grounds 
for  annual  fairs.  The  formation  of  a  com- 
pany with  fifty  shares  at  $100  each  is  con- 
templated— the  $5000  thus  raised  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  fit- 
ting it  up. 

Dunkards  AT  Le  Grand.  —  Merced 
Sun:  Dunkards  from  the  Middle  West 
have  purchased  480  acres  from  F.  W. 
Yokum,  the  Dewey  ranch  of  320  acres,  160 
acres  from  John  Vetterle  and  110  acres 
from  M.  F.  Turner,  forming  a  strip  2 
miles  long  skirting  Mariposa  creek,  be- 
tween the  creek  and  Le  Grand.  The 
grain  crop  on  the  land  will  be  harvested 
by  the  old  owners,  and  the  sixteen  or 
seventeen  families  of  Dunkards  will  settle 
on  it  in  the  fall.  They  will  raise  alfalfa 
and  engage  in  the  dairy  business,  pump- 
ing the  necessary  water,  which  is  only  12 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  price  paid  was 
$35  to  $10  an  acre. 

ORANGE. 

Sorghum  for  Stock.  —  Imperial 
Press :  George  H.  Clark,  at  Fairview,  has 
experimented  with  satisfactory  results  in 
the  growing-  of  sorghum  as  an  exclusive 
ration  for  his  dairy  herd.  Mr.  Clark 
last  year  had  forty  acre3  of  sorghum 
planted  on  newly  broken  salt  grass  land, 
and  besides  the  portion  fed  green  during 
the  summer,  harvested  a  crop  esti- 
mated at  from  eight  to  ten  tons  to  the 
acre.  The  sorghum  was  planted  closely 
in  drills  and  therefore  grew  less  rank  and 
woody  than  when  given  more  room  on  the 
ground,  with  the  result  that  the  cattle  eat 
it  clean  and  there  is  very  little  waste. 

Solving  the  Labor  Problem. — Ful- 
lerton  News:  C  C.  Chapman,  who  re- 
ceived the  highest  price  for  oranges  of 
any  California  grower  last  season,  pur- 
chased another  ten  acres  of  Placentia  land 
this  week,  directly  opposite  the  entrance 
gate  to  Mr  Chapman's  large  Santa  Isabel 
Rancho.  Mr.  Chapman  does  not  intend 
to  use  this  ten  for  orchard  purposes,  but 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  cot- 
tages for  his  married  help,  and  the  place 
will  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Canned  Olives — Ontario  Record: 
For  two  or  three  years  R.  E.  Blackburn 
has  been  experimenting  with  the  problem 
and  now  has  excellent  canned  pickled 
o  ives  which  he  put  up  two  years  ago. 
Having  thoroughly  tested  the  secret 
method  which  he  has  devised,  he  this 
year  bought  and  will  put  up  125  tons  of 
fruit,  which  he  has  in  part  disposed  of  to 
the  Hotel  Green,  Pasadena;  Hotel  Cor- 
onado,  at  Coronado;  the  Van  Nuys, 
Westminster,  Hollenbeck  and  other  first- 
class  hotels  of  Los  Angeles,  and  other 
towns  in  southern  California. 

Ever-bearing  Apple  — Chino  Cham- 
pion :  An  apple  tree  putting  forth  blos- 
soms and  fruit  throughout  an  entire 
season  extending  from  early  spring  to 
December  would  be  a  curiosity  in  any  sec- 
tion. A.  Sherman  boasts  of  such  a  tree  at 
his  home  on  Fourth  street.  The  last 
apples,  so  far  ripened  this  year,  were 
picked  from  this  tree  on  Christmas  Day. 
The  first  ripe  fruit  was  picked  from  the 
tree  in  June,  since  which  time  it  continued 
to  blossom  and  bear  fruit  throughout  the 
summer.  It  has  done  this  for  the  past 
two  seasons,  though  no  fruit  was  produced 
so  late  in  the  season  as  this  year.  The 
first  apples  ripening  are  small,  while  later 
they  attain  a  good  size,  growing  smaller 
again  as  colder  weather  approaches'. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Milk  Trust.— Promoters  of  a  trust 
have  secured  options  on  one-third  of  San 
Francisco's  supply. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Vegetables  and  Irrigation.— Lom- 
poc  Record:  Eugene  and  Milton  Schuy- 
ler, by  irrigation,  last  year  secured  $4000 
worth  of  potatoes  from  thirty  acres,  and 
this  year  have  harvested  150  bags  per 
acre,  while  contiguous  land  of  equal  qual- 
ity but  unirrigated  has  yielded  but  twenty 
bags  per  acre.  Robert  Rennie  for  the 
past  three  seasons  has  done  even  better 
than  this  with  onions  on  irrigated  lands 
Louis  Buell  harvested  fully  five  bags  of 
beans  this  year  per  acre  from  irrigated 
land,  while  his  neighbor,  Matts  Mak- 
konen,  on  unirrigated  land  of  equal  fer- 
tility produced  less  than  five  bags  per 
acre. 


As  Time  is  the  stuff  Life's 
made  of,  take  it  from  an 

Elgin  Watch 

the  timekeeper  of  a  lifetime — the  world's 
standard  pocket  timepiece.  Sold  every- 
where ;  fully  guaranteed.    Booklet  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin.  Illinois. 


SANTA  CLARA. 
Something  Doing  at  Alviso.— San 
Jose  Mercury:    Four  hundred  lots  at  Al- 
viso have  been  bought  in  by  capitalists 
recently. 

May  Have  a  Cannery.— Santa  Clara 
has  the  offer  from  San  Francisco  parties 
of  a  canning  establishment,  if  its  business 
men  will  construct  a  $5000  building  at 
their  own  expense. 

SONOMA. 

Camel  Grass  —Luther  Burbank  has 
sent  for  a  consignment  of  peculiar  African 
grass  that  flourishes  in  dry  places. 

Proposed  School  Change.  —  Santa 
Rosa  Press- Democrat:  "Miss  Coulter, 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  thinks 
probably  the  most  important  subject  dis- 
cussed at  the  convention  was  the  consoli- 
dation of  country  school  districts.  It 
is  proposed  wherever  practicable  to  unite 
from  four  to  six  school  districts  and  have 
one  large  grammar  school  as  the  educa- 
tional headquarters  for  all  the  children  in 
those  districts.  A  system  of  daily  trans- 
portation would  be  established  for  the 
pupils  " 

STANISLAUS. 

Solved  a  Road  Problem — Modesto 
Herald  :  Supervisor  Davidson  has  the 
center  of  the  road  excavated  in  the  form 
of  a  shallow,  key-shaped  trough,  and  this 
filled  with  hard  dirt,  well  packed  and 
rounded.  Observation  of  the  stretches  of 
the  Crow's  Landing  road  thus  recon- 
structed two  years  ago  shows  that  the 
bed  thus  formed  stays,  and  flying  sand 
does  not  obtain  lodgment  on  but  is  carried 
over  the  compact,  rounded  surface.  A 
20-foot  "key"  is  being  put  in  on  the 
Ceres  road.  Supervisor  Davidson's  treat- 
ment seems  effective  and  economical. 

A  Farming  Company.— Modesto  Her- 
ald: The  California  Steam  Farming  Co., 
Chas.  Kerr,  manager,  has  commenced  the 
summer-fallowing  of  between  5000  and 
6000  acres  of  leased  land  about  Merced,  the 
plowing  being  done  with  a  steam  traction 
engine,  and  from  50  to  110  acres  turned 
daily.  The  company  also  operates  in  Ari- 
zona, in  Riverside  county,  and  around 
Tehachapi. 

Assessing  Improvements —In  con- 
nection with  the  approaching  election  for 
officers  of  Turlock  irrigation  district  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  practically  pledging 
candidates  for  assessor  to  nominally  as- 
sess improvements  promises  to  take  defi- 
nite form.  It  is  proposed  that  the  assess- 
ment valuations  of  land  be  increased  50%, 
and  improvements  be  virtually  exempted 
by  merely  nominal  assessment. 

Hilmar  Scandinavian  Colony  — 
Some  375  Scandinavians  arrived  at  Tur- 
lock during  the  last  few  months,  and 
more  are  coming.  They  own  nearly 
13,000  acres  there. 

Alfalfa  Acreage.— In  Turlock  irri- 
gation district  indications  are  that  there 
will  be  12,000  acres  in  alfalfa  by  summer, 
an  increase  of  100%  over  the  amount  in 
1902.  It  is  reported  that  a  syndicate  has 
arranged  to  handle  a  tract  of  2800  acres  of 
land  at  Elmdale,  to  plant  to  alfalfa  and 
rent  it. 

Dairy  Stock  From  Iowa.— Modesto 
Herald  :  H.  M.  Hatch  of  Ceres  received 
from  Iowa  last  week  210  head  of  Durham 
stock,  including  twenty  thoroughbred 
bulls  and  cows,  the  remainder  graded 
yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  A  few  of 
the  bulls  will  be  sold,  but  most  of  the 
herd  will  be  retained  for  dairy  purposes. 
There  are  nearly  300  acres  of  the  Hatch 
lands  in  alfalfa. 

Revenue  From  Dairy.— S.  J.  Dodd'.s 
statement  of  accounts  show  receipts  ag- 
gregating $2510  in  eight,  months — the 
eight  best  in  the  year — from  forty  choice 
grade  Durhams  and  Holsteins  on  alfalfa, 
near  Crow's  Landing.    Mr.  Dodd  had 


the  use  of  the  skimmed  milk.  Land  in 
alfalfa  about  Crow's  Landing  continues  to 
advance  in  price.  S.  L.  Hanscom  has  re- 
fused $115  an  acre  for  fifty  acres  without 
a  building'  on  it.  Jacob  Fink  was  recently 
offered  $138  per  acre. 

SUTTER. 
A  Growing  Apiary.— Sutter  Farmer: 
J.  D.  Baker  of  West  Butte  has  about  500 
stands;  product  this  year,  over  fifteen 
tons,  besides  several  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  wax;  and  he  expects  to  increase 
his  apiary  to  about  800  stands  during  the 
coming  year. 

TEHAMA. 

Turkey  Production.  —  New  Era: 
Last  year,  just  before  Thanksgiving,  a 
single  shipment  of  58,000  pounds  of  turkey 
was  put  on  the  cars  at  Corning — about 
$10,000  worth  of  turkeys  in  one  load. 

TULARE. 
Citrus  Lots  — Porterville  Enterprise: 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  Mur- 
ray tract  will  be  laid  out  in  lots  of  five 
acres  up  for  citrus  planting. 

Cattle  Shipments.— Porterville  Mes- 
senger: Figures  given  by  F.  A.  Doty, 
weighmaster  and  corral  owner,  show  that 
there  were  2115  head  of  cattle  and  4928 
head  of  hoe's  shipped  from  Porterville  in 
1902.  In  1901  there  were  shipped  1133  head 
of  cattle  and  2392  head  of  hogs. 

YOLO. 

Yolo  County-Raised  Peanuts.— 
Winters  Express:  J.  W.  Oltman  recently 
sold  ten  sacks  of  peanuts  at  the  rate  of 
$105  per  ton  net.  The  price  paid  shows 
there  is  money  in  raising  peanuts  in  this 
vicinity. 

YUBA. 

The  Government  Restraining 
Dam  — Sacramento  Bee:  "  Work  on  the 
first  of  the  great  debris  restraining  bar- 
riers to  be  thrown  across  the  Yuba  river, 
12  miles  above  Marysville,  is  not  progres- 
sing in  a  satisfactory  manner." 


See  th«t  tiie  Druegiflt  gives  you  the  right 
article— the  soothing,  helpful  Painkiller  that  was 
used  in  ^ur  family  before  you  were  born.  There 
is  but  ore  Painkiller,  Perry  Davis'.  No  upright 
dealer  offers  substitutes. 


CALIFORNIA    Stump  Puller. 


The  Most  Powerful  Made.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue.   A.  BARNES,  Mgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  S.  F. 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

BAWS  DOWN 
TREES 


BY  ONE  HAN,  with  the  FOLDINIJ  SAWItiO  MACHINE.  Itsaws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  oftimber  on 
any  kind  of  gTound.  One  man  can  saw  MORE  timber  with  it  than 
2 men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  EASIER.  S27,000in  use.  Send 
for  FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMIROVEDIFNTS 
ud  testimonials   from  thousands.    First  order  secures  agencr.  Address 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

S5.51.g9No.  Jefferson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Uf  lY  alfaifa  latd  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
O  U  I  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R  ;  will. sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  116  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Good  Old  Hymns. 

There's  lots  o'  music  in  'em,  the  hymns  of 
long  ago; 

An'  when  some  gray-haired  brother  sings 

the  ones  I  used  to  know, 
I  sorter  want  to  take  a  hand— I  think  o' 

days  gone  by, 
"On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand  and 

cast  a  wistful  eye." 

There's  lots  o'  music  in  'em— those  dear, 
sweet  hymns  of  old, 

With  visions  bright  of  lands  of  light  and 
shining  streets  of  gold; 

And  I  hear  'em  ringing— singing,  where 
memory  dreaming  stands, 

"From  Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  In- 
dia's coral  strands." 

Tney  seem  to  sing  forever  of  holier, 
sweeter  days, 

When  the  lilies  of  the  love  of  God  bloomed 
white  in  all  the  ways; 

And  I  want  to  hear  their  music  from  the 
old-time  meetin's  rise, 

Till  "I  can  read  my  title  clear  to  man- 
sions in  the  skies." 

We  hardly  needed  singin'  books  in  them 

old  days;  we  knew 
The  words,  the  tunes  of  every  one,  the 

dear  old  hymn-book  through  I 
We  had  no  blaring  trumpets  then,  no 

organs  built  for  show; 
We  only  sang  to  praife  the  Lord  "  from 

whom  all  blessings  flow." 

An'  so  I  love  the  dear  old  hymns,  and 
when  my  time  shall  come — 

Before  the  light  has  left  me  and  my  sing- 
ing lips  are  dumb — 

If  I  can  only  hear  'em  then,  I'll  pass, 
without  a  sigh, 

"  To  Canaan's  fair  and  happy  land,  where 
our  posessions  lie." 

— F.  L.  Stanton,  in  Atlanta  Constitution . 


The  Better  Way. 


"  Louise  !  " 

"Yes,  auntie." 

"  Where  is  Bob  Hunter  ?  " 

"He  has  gone  home." 

"So  early!   Why  did  he  go  ?  " 

"  He  had  letters  to  write,  he  said." 

The  old  woman  glanced  at  the  girl 
anxiously;  her  eyes  were  dim,  but  she 
fancied  that  Louise  looked  as  if  she  had 
been  crying. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  softly,  "Bob 
is  only  a  man — and — you  wouldn't  let 
any  sense  of  duty  stand  between  you  ?  " 

The  girl  flushed  deeply  and  turned 
her  lovely  face  toward  her  questioner. 

"  No,  auntie,  don't  worry;  it  isn't  a 
question  of  duty." 

"  I  thought  perhaps — Bob  is  so  close, 
he  would  object  to  me,  and  I  wouldn't, 
not  for  the  world,  keep  you  apart. 
The  poorhouse  has  no  terrors  for  me — 
not  if  it  makes  you  happy." 

"You  have  a  queer  notion  of  what 
would  make  me  happy.  No,  you  are  all 
I  have  left,  and  we'll  '  bide  a  wee  to- 
gether.' " 

And  the  girl  pressed  her  soft  cheek 
against  the  one  so  old  and  wrinkled. 

"  It's  hard,"  murmured  the  old  aunt. 
"  First  there  was  the  old  father  and 
mother  you  nursed  so  long,  and  now 
there's  me — and  he's  a  likely  lad  as 
ever  was.    He'll  be  rich  some  day." 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  quietly.  "I 
know  it.  He's  made  of  the  stuff  that 
produces  rich  men.  Let  us  forget  him, 
for  be  is  not  of  our  world." 

"But  I  hoped,"  persisted  the  old 
woman,  sadly,  "  that  he  might  lift  you, 
at  least,  up  to  his  world.  You  work  so 
hard,  you  are  only  a  girl.  Your  life 
ought  to  have  been  so  different." 

"His  world  is  not  above  mine,"  ex- 
claimed Louise,  earnestly,  "it  is  far 
below.  I  do  not  care  to  step  down. 
Never  mention  this  again,  auntie, 
please." 

But  when  the  winter  of  snow  and 
rain  set  in,  and  Louise  had  to  plod  back 
and  forth  a  mile  through  the  storm  to 
the  little  millinery  store,  where  she 
was  hired  at  seventy-five  cents  a  day, 
the  old  woman  more  than  once  brought 
up  the  name  of  her  old-time  lover. 

"  He's  gone  to  the  city,"  she  said  one 
day,  "getting  a  salary  that  would 
make  us  rich — one  year  of  it." 

Louise,  pale  and  weary,  answered 
nothing,  but  the  old  woman  continued 
plaintively: 


"Now  if  it  hadn't  been  forme  you'd 
a  been  a  living  like  a  queen.  Seems 
like  instead  of  helping  you,  as  I  want 
to,  I  only  take  all  your  hopes  away. 
Dear,  dear,  how  long  I  do  live  ! " 

"Hush!"  said  the  girl,  sternly. 
"How  unkind  you  are  !  You  are  all  I 
have  in  the  worjd.  You  are  all  I  have 
ever  had  since — since  they  went  away." 

"  You're  twenty-five,"  said  the  old 
woman,  softly,  "and  you're  the  pretti- 
est girl  for  miles  around.  I  always 
thought—" 

"I'd  marry.  Well,  I  won't,"  an- 
swered Louise,  brightly,  "  for  I'm  de- 
termined to  be  an  old  maid." 


Bob  Hunter  had  been  in  the  city 
twenty  years.  He  was  no  longer 
known  as  Bob,  but  as  Robert  Hunter, 
millionaire. 

He  had  friends,  such  as  they  were, 
astute  business  financiers  like  himself — 
servants  who  ran  at  his  bidding,  but 
not  one  person  in  the  whole  world  who 
loved  him. 

Even  the  little  errand  boys  knew  him 
for  what  he  was — hard,  cold  and  un- 
charitable. They  were  paid  their  stip- 
ulated prices,  never  a  cent  more.  This 
world  and  this  life  was  only  a  place  to 
live  long  in,  in  order  to  grow  rich  and 
richer. 

He  seldom  recalled  his  old  country 
home  ;  there  were  no  ties  there  to  hold 
him.  Only  sometimes  there  came  a 
fleeting  memory  of  a  fair  young  face, 
the  one  face  in  the  world  he  had  truly 
loved. 

"She  was  a  little  fool,"  he  would 
mutter.  "She's  been  a  martyr  long 
enough.  I  didn't  propose  to  saddle  my- 
self with  that  old  aunt.  Well,  she  chose 
her  way.    I  hope  she's  enjoyed  it." 

Accident  brought  back  his  old  home 
vividly  at  last.  There  was  a  railroad 
running  through  that  part  of  the 
county  that  he  desired  to  buy. 

"  I'll  run  out  there  a  few  days,"  he 
said.  "It  will  be  prudent  to  do  so, 
and  I  wonder  how  the  old  place  looks 
by  this  time,  anyway.  Nobody  will 
recognize  me,  I  dare  say." 

But  they  did.  The  newspapers  had 
heralded  his  name,  and  the  old  neigh- 
bors who  remembered  him  as  a  boy 
wanted  to  see  the  great  man  he  had 
become. 

A  number  of  old  friends,  as  they  were 
pleased  to  call  themselves,  undertook 
to  show  him  around  and  to  point  out 
the  improvements  that  twenty  years 
had  brought  about. 

There  was  a  new  courthouse,  a  new 
jail  and,  lastly,  a  fine,  large  building 
lately  erected  for  the  county  poor. 

Bob  did  not  care  a  copper  cent  to  be 
shown  any  of  these  affairs,  but  he  had 
his  own  reasons  for  being  civil,  hence 
he  permitted  himself  to  be  dragged 
hither  and  thither  and  at  last  actually 
found  himself  inside  the  handsome  new 
poorhouse. 

"  The  matron  will  show  us  through," 
said  the  obsequious  friend.  "Who 
knows  but  you  may  run  across  some  of 
your  old  acquaintances  ? "  he  added, 
with  a  laugh. 

In  one  of  the  large  halls  they  passed 
a  woman  bending  over  a  little  child, 
who  was  sobbing  bitterly.  The  woman 
sat  in  a  low  armchair  and  her  face 
was  hidden,  but  the  mass  of  brown  hair 
rolled  in  a  knot  at  the  nape  of  her  neck 
was  heavily  streaked  with  gray. 

"Get  out  of  the  road,  Jimmy,"  said 
the  matron.  "  You  are  always  getting 
hurt,"  then  turning  to  the  woman  she 
said,  " Have  you  finished  the  shirts?" 

The  woman  raised  her  head  and  re- 
plied softly  that  she  had.  The  sunlight 
streaming  in  through  the  window 
brought  her  head  and  face  and  slight 
form  into  bold  relief. 

He  saw  her  plainly,  her  voice  had 
betrayed  her  even  before  he  had  known 
or  guessed  her  identity.  Yes,  it  was 
Louise,  older,  frailer,  helpless  and  a 
beggar;  no.  not  exactly  that,  for  it 
seemed  even  here  she  was  a  toiler  as  of 
old. 

"  My  God  ! "  he  thought,  "  how  long 
has  she  been  here  ?  " 

But  they  hurried  him  on,  and  when 
once  more  in  the  open  air  he  felt  he  had 
not  reached  it  any  too  soon.  He  was 
never  so  near  a  fainting  fit  in  his  life. 

"  Are  you  ill,  Mr.  Hunter  ?  "  inquired 
more  than  one. 


"A  little,"  he  replied.  "I  think  I 
will  go  to  my  room  at  the  hotel  and  rest 
until  supper." 

But  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself 
alone  than  he  sent  for  one  of  the  maids, 
a  girl  that  he  knew  had  always  lived  in 
the  place. 

"  Mary,"  said  he,  "  I  want  to  ask  you 
a  few  questions,  and  you're  not  to  tell 
anyone  a  thing  I  shall  say.  If  I  make 
you  a  present  of  five  dollars,  do  you 
think  you  can  hold  your  tongue  ?  " 

Mary  tossed  her  head  and  eyed  the 
five-dollar  bill. 

"  I  can  tell  the  truth  without  being 
paid.  As  for  telling  anything  else,  no 
money  could  make  me  do  that." 

"  Very  well,  my  girl,  I  only  want  the 
truth.  When  was  Louise  Upton  taken 
to— to— " 

He  did  not  finish,  something  seemed 
to  choke  back  the  word. 

The  girl's  eyes  opened  and  grew 
round  as  saucers.  Ah,  she  remem- 
bered now  hearing  her  granny  tell  that 
Louise  Upton  had  once  bad  a  lover  who 
had  gone  away  and  grown  rich.  Could 
it  be  this  was  he  ? 

"  Only  a  year  ago,"  she  answered, 
softly,  pitying  the  man  she  saw  was 
really  suffering.  "  She  worked  as  long 
as  she  could,  but  it  was  rheumatism 
crippled  her  feet  and  she  could  not  run 
a  machine  ;  then  her  hands  were  bad, 
too,  and — and  there  wasn't  anyone  to 
take  care  of  her,  so  she  asked  to  be  put 
where  she  is." 

"  How  long  has  her  aunt  been  dead  ?" 

"Her  aunt!  Oh,  I  can  just  remem- 
ber her;  about  fifteen  years,  I  think. 
But  a  nicer,  sweeter  lady  than  Miss 
Louise  couldn't  be  found.  Lots  of  us 
cried  and  would  have  helped  her,  but 
she  said  no,  she  would  go  where  she  be- 
longed." 

"Where  she  belonged!"  repeated 
the  rich  man,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
made  the  girl's  eyes  sparkle. 

"  Here  is  your  money  ;  take  it,  and 
I'il  not  forget  you,  either." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  maid,  smiling 
joyously.       You  are  very  kind." 

Very  kind  !  Did  the  walls  take  up 
the  words  and  echo  and  re-echo  them  ? 
Kind,  very  kind  !    Him,  kind  ? 

He  sat  for  an  hour  with  closed  eyes 
and  compressed  lips;  then,  as  the  shades 
of  evening  stole  around,  he  passed  out 
and  sought  once  more  the  matron  of 
the  county  infirmary. 

"  It  is  not  the  hour  for  visitors,"  she 
said,  crossly. 

But  when  he  explained  that  he  must 
see  one  of  the  inmates  privately,  and 
tendered  another  five-dollar  bill,  he  was 
quickly  admitted. 

He  waited  for  her  in  a  cold,  damp 
room  called  the  reception  room,  and  she 
came  at  last — at  last. 

The  door  opened  softly,  there  was  a 
thump,  thump  of  two  crutches  over  the 
floor,  and  Louise,  wondering  and  sur- 
prised, stood  before  him. 

He  bowed  and  wheeled  forward  a 
small  sofa  upon  which  she  sank,  more 
and  more  surprised,  for  she  did  not 
recognize  him. 

"Louise,"  he  said,  huskily,  coming 
out  into  the  stronger  light.  "Louise, 
don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

"  Bob— Bob  Hunter  !  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  taking  a  seat  at  her 
side.  "  Bob  Hunter.  Don't  you  want 
to  shake  hands  ?  " 

She  extended  her  hand  and  then 
drew  back. 

"  Don't,  if  you  don't  want  to." 

"Oh,  it  isn't  that— but  my  hand—" 

He  knew,  when  he  took  it  almost  by 
force;  the  pretty,  white  hand  that  had 
been  was  now  drawn  and  toil-marked. 

He  held  it  between  both  his  own,  his 
head  bent  over  it,  while  a  hot  tear  fell 
upon  it. 

Louise  felt  her  breath  coming  and 
going  at  a  most  surprising  rate,  while 
she  could  not  speak. 

"I've  thought  it  all  over,  Louise, 
ever  since  I  found  you  here,  this  after- 
noon.    I  never  knew  what  a  cold- 


hearted  villian  I  was  before,  but  I  know 
it  well  enough  now." 

Still  Louise  was  silent. 

"I  loved  you,  I  have  never  loved  any 
one  else,  but  money  was  my  God,  and — 
and  it  conquered  me.  But  to-day, 
when  I  saw  you  so  frail  and  helpless  and 
so  poor,  and  thought  of  all  your  life  had 
been,  and  contrasted  it  with  what  it 
might  have  been,  had  I  not  been  so 
cruel  in  the  past,  I  felt  that  I  wanted 
to  go  out  and  shoot  myself." 

"  But  you  didn't,"  said  Louise,  smil- 
ing with  something  of  her  old  bright- 
ness. 

"No,  because  back  of  it  all  was  a 
little  hope,  a  faint  ray  indeed,  but  I 
thought,  perhaps,  even  if  you  hated  me, 
you  might  let  me  see  that — that  you 
never  wanted  for  anything.  If  you 
don't,  I  won't  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences." 

"Fie,  Bob?" 

"Of  course  there's  a  better  way — 
that  is,  if  you  don't  hate  me  after  all, 
which  do  you  choose  ?" 

The  cold  and  cheerless  room  seemed 
to  change  to  one  of  radiant  splendor, 
when  he  bent  over  to  hear  her  low 
reply  : 

•'  I  have  always  tried  to  choose  '  the 
better  way.'  " — Alice  C.  McKeever. 


TRY  -I'll EM  FOB 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and  Sore  Throat. 


Accobdino  to  the  United  States  cen- 
sus of  1890  there  were  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time  166,125  members 
of  the  Mormon  Church.  Ten  years 
later  the  numbers  had  increased  to 
345,000;  that  is,  had  more  than  doubled, 
a  growth  far  beyond  that  of  any  other 
denomination  in  America.  Moreover, 
this  growth  had  not  been  confined  to 
Utah  or  the  neighboring  States,  but 
was  scattered  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  There  is 
scarcely  a  State  of  the  Union  without 
a  vigorous  colony  of  Mormons. 


This  is  the  season  when  many  people 
are  troubled  with  what  they  call  chil- 
blains, and  the  affliction  is  very  annoy- 
ing. The  following  prescription  will 
cure  the  trouble:  An  ointment  com- 
posed of  one-half  dram  of  pure  car- 
bolic acid,  one-half  dram  of  tannin, 
thirty  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  and 
two  ounces  of  simple  cerate.  It  should 
be  applied  twice  a  day. 


HONESTY 


has  never  been  appreciated  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  This  being  a  fact,  it  would 
be  poor  business  policy  for  me  to  make 
you  the  following  offer,  unless  I  had  abso- 
lute confidence  in  your  honesty  as  well  as 
my  own. 

Medical  statistics  prove  that  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  the  American  people  are 
afflicted  with  some  faulty  action  of  the 
secretory  glands  of  the  liver,  stomach  or 
intestines.  A  congested  liver  causes  bili- 
ousness, headache,  constipation,  sallow 
skin  and  many  other  ailments.  My 
Health  Tablets  open  the  bile  ducts,  forc- 
ing the  bile  into  the  bowels,  thus  making 
nature  perform  its  own  work.  They  are 
entirely  different  from  anything  you  have 
ever  used.  Pills  and  all  other  cathartics 
leave  the  bowels  weak  and  worse  after 
taking  them  than  before.  You  know  this. 
If  you  always  bad  handy  a  little  vial  of 
my  Health  Tablets  and  would  use  them 
on  the  first  Indication  of  pain,  headache, 
constipation  or  sickness  of  any  kind,  how 
much  suffering  you  might  avoid.  If  you 
are  well  they  will  keep  you  so— if  you  are 
sick  they  will  enable  you  to  get  well.  So 
positive  am  I  that  my  Health  Tablets  will 
give  you  health,  strength  and  new  life, 
that  I  will  send  you  a  twenty-five  cent 
bottle  absolutely  free  until  you  have  had 
time  to  test  their  curative  qualities.  I 
know  that  they  will  do  you  so  much  good 
you  will  be  thankful  to  me  and  will  gladly 
send  me  the  price  and  recommend  them 
to  your  friends.  Don't  be  sick  and  dumpy 
any  longer,  but  write  to  me  to-day  and 
you  will  receive  a  box  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablets  to-morrow,  by  mail,  prepaid. 

E.  L.  BALDWIN  CO., 

8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying.  Architecture.  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  wett  of  City  Ball, 
Saw  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  T*ar.    I    A.  VAB  DEB  HAUL  EH,  Frs*'  . 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnat!on 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Pull  course  oi 
assaying.  160.  Established  1884.  Send  for  Circular 
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A  Song  of  the  Subscriber. 

Written  for  the  Packic  Rural,  Press  by 
Mrs  M  J.  Pbtrau,  1178  Park  street,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

How  dear  to  our  hearts  is  the  steady 
subscriber,  who  pays  in  advance  at  the 
birth  of  each  year;  who  lays  down  his  dol- 
lar— and  lays  it  down  gladly — and  casts 
around  the  office  a  halo  of  cheer  1  He 
never  says:  ''Stop  it  I"  "  I  can't  afford 
it !  "  nor  "I  am  getting  more  papers  than 
I  can  read  !  "  But  always  says:  "Send 
it;  the  family  like  it  —  in  fact,  we  all 
think  it  a  household  need  !  "  How  wel- 
come he  is,  when  he  steps  in  the  sanctum;  j 
how  he  makes  our  heart  throb,  how  he 
makes  our  feet  dance  We  outwardly 
thank  him,  we  inwardly  bless  him,  the 
steady  subscriber  who  pays  in  advance  ! 


How  Alice  Was  Satisfied. 

Little  Alice  West's  mamma  was  much 
troubled  because  her  daughter,  who 
had  been  going  to  school  only  a  month,, 
had  twice  come  home  at  noon  without 
any  hat,  and  she  naturally  thought  each 
time  that  some  other  child  had  liked  it 
and  taken  it  from  her  little  girl.  But 
Alice  seemed  in  the  best  of  spirits  on 
both  these  occasions,  and  when  ques- 
tioned, said,  "It's  gone.  I  give'd  it 
away."  Yet  she  didn't  know  to  whom 
either  time." 

Now  Mrs.  West  didn't  want  to  doubt 
her  own  little  girl,  but  still  she  found  it 
hard  to  believe  this  repeated  story,  and 
her  first  impulse  was  to  tell  Alice's 
teacher  and  have  her  watch  for  the 
children  who  had  the  hats.  Then  she 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  accusing 
some  innocent  child,  and  decided  to  try 
and  find  out  for  herself  what  had  be- 
come of  them. 

One  day  as  she  was  returning  from 
her  shopping  about  noon,  the  children 
were  coming  from  school,  and  she 
looked  around  for  Alice.  She  didn't 
have  to  look  far,  for  a  little  way  ahead 
she  saw  her  daughter  run  across  the 
street  and  clap  her  pretty  hat  down 
upon  the  bare  and  woolly  head  of  a 
little  colored  child  sitting  on  a  doorstep. 

Quickly  Mrs.  West  rushed  to  the 
other  side  and  rescued  the  hat;  then 
reprovingly  she  explained  to  Alice  that 
she  must  not  give  away  so  freely  the 
things  which  her  parents  had  to  labor 
to  buy.  Alice  was  much  disappointed 
at  not  being  permitted  to  adorn  the 
little  negro's  head,  and  told  her  mamma 
that  whenever  she  saw  poor  little  girls 
without  any  hats,  she  just  wanted  to 
give  them  her  own.  She  promised, 
however,  that  in  future  she  would  try 
and  find  some  other  way  of  doing  good 
for  her  poor  little  friends. 

At  dinner  that  noon  Alice  and  her 
mamma  puzzled  their  brains  trying  to 
think  what  they  could  do  to  please  the 
little  colored  girl.  Finally  Alice  said 
in  glee,  "I  know — I  know  what  I'll  do. 
I'll  give  her  the  prettiest  of  my  three 
dollies,  and  we'll  make  it  a  nice  new 
dress."  So  one  day  she  and  her  mamma 
made  the  dolly  a  whole  new  outfit,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  was  the  happier, 
Alice  or  her  little  black  friend. 


More  than  fifty  girls  are  studying 
scientific  farming  in  the  Minneapolis 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  course 
they  take  includes  botany,  chemistry, 
physics  and  geology,  requiring  in  the 
first  two  years  two  terms  of  each. 
They  pay  special  attention  to  cooking, 
laundering,  household  economy,  furnish- 
ing houses  and  social  culture.  They 
learn  to  plan  buildings  and  to  lay  out 
grounds.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped 
that  farmers  can  be  provided  with 
wives  who  will  know  enough  about 
making  life  in  the  country  attractive 
to  keep  the  boy  from  emigrating  to  the 
towns  and  cities. 


Soiled  velvet  may  be  washed  with 
warm  water  and  soap,  quickly  rinsed, 
and  when  nearly  dry  pressed  under  a 
muslin  cloth.  If  the  pressing  is  done 
evenly  the  result  is  panne  velvet,  which 
forms  a  handsome  trimming.  With 
velvet  treated  in  this  way  a  pretty 
stock  may  be  made  from  odd  bits  of 
millinery  trimming. 


Tnarlne  Down  -lena's  does  not  delay  storms. 
Opium-laden  "medicines"  may  check  coughing, 
but  the  cold  stuys.  Do  not  trifle;  when  you  begin 
to  cough  take  Allen's  Lung  Balsam,  free  from 
opium,  full  of  healing  power. 


ARLY  WINTER  NVMBERS  OF 

THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  TOST 

An  Illustrated  WeeRly  Ma.ga^iive 

Established  1725  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  regularly  published  for  175  years 


&2S> 


To  Begin  January  17 

GOLDEN  FLEECE 

The  American 
Adventures  of  a 
Fortune-Hunting  Lord 

In  this  sparkling  serial  story  cf 
American  society  Mr.  David  Graham 
Phillips  makes  us  personally  acquainted 
with  a  certain  type  of  Englishman. 

His  campaign,  begun  on  the  liner,  is 
continued  in  New  York,  Boston,  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  In 
each  of  these  cities  we  are  given  a 
glimpse  of  the  local  "  Smart  Set "  and  its 
own  peculiar  fads  and  foibles.  The  end 
—an  unexpected  one-comes  in  Chicago. 
Another  strong  feature  now  running: 

Papers  by  De  Blowitz 

The  distinguished  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times.    For  thirty  years  he 
^- '■  ■  has  been  of  the  inner  circle,  and  his 

brilliant  achievements  have  won  for  him  a  unique 
position  in  European  politics. 


February  ist  the  subscription  price  will  be  in- 
creased FROM  $1.00  TO  $2.00  per  year, 
Send  a  Dollar  now  and  secure  a  Two -Dollar 
Magazine  for  half  price.     The  cums  publishing  company 

a  r  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Now 

Money, Time  and  Labor  Saver. 


This  can  be  used  continuously 
around  the  farm,  garden  or  house. 
Vox  26;  ins.  long,  25  ins.  wide,  15 
ins.  drep  inside.  Capacity  11 
cubic  feet. 


FIRST 
CARLOAD 
OF 

HAND  CARTS 
EVER  BROUGHT 
TO 

THE  COAST. 


The  side  and  end  boards  can  be 
ouickly  detached  Easily  loaded 
as  a  wheelbarrow.  Will  turn 
clear  over  and  dump  load  without 
shoveling. 


Order  this  week  and  you  can  have  them  at  3>Q  each. 
ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 


222    MISSION  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OUR  rXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channe  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each-  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


1 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO..  Agents, 

304  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Choice 
Fruit 
Lands 


FOR  SALE. 

In  thermal  belt.    Foothill  land. 
Ripens  earliest  fruit  in  State. 
Oranges,  cherries,  peaches,  grapes. 
Rich,  deep  soil.  Irrigated. 
Near  R.  R.  shipping  station. 
Six  miles  from  cannery. 
Price,  $30  to  $40  per  acre. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  TO 

FRANCIS  R.  WARDLE  &  CO. 

230  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TRICYCLES,  WHEKL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chalrg  gold,  rented  and  exchanged. 
BAMBS    TRICYCLE  CO., 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

fHPA  D  D  ATP  ^  California,  Washington, 
vl  ICnr  •V'v  I  i-^J  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  se  ure  reauced  rates  on  shlpm-  nts  of  House- 
hold goods  either  to<  r  from  the  «bove  States  Write 
for  rates.  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.. 
18  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Markets, 


General  Market  Conditions. 

Potatoes  and  Onions.— At  Stockton 
the  price  of  potatoes  wa9  recently  reduced 
to  3E@37Jc  per  cental  by  the  sale  of  10,000 
sacks  by  Chinamen  to  local  commission 
men  at  various  low  prices.  J.  E.  Meloche, 
manager  of  the  San  Joaquin  Produce 
Association,  says  that  the  total  potato 
crop  this  year  is  less  than  the  average, 
though  the  acreage  planted  was  larger  by 
considerable.  The  yield  per  hill  was 
smaller  than  usual.  The  Association  is 
making  regular  shipments  to  southern 
California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and, 
though  the  business  is  not  a9  heavy  as 
anticipated,  the  growers  in  the  combine 
are  well  pleased.  The  Association  may  be 
incorporated.  Buyers  are  paying  from  80 
cents  to  85  cents  a  hundred  for  onions, 
accepting  about  all  offered.  The  coming 
season  the  prices  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
will  be  advanced  somewhat,  and  a  most 
determined  fight  will  be  made  by  the 
Growers'  Association,  organized  last  Sep- 
tember, to  force  the  Chinese  peddlers  out 
of  business  by  refusing  to  sell  to  them, 
and  by  the  Association  setting  up  a  town 
market.  A  site  is  being  selected.  The 
Association  hopes  to  have  the  structure 
on  a  piece  of  ground  so  that  it  will  front 
four  ways.  In  addition  to  vegetable  stalls 
there  will  be  a  butcher  shop,  restaurant, 
grocery  and  saloon.  The  Stockton  Inde- 
pendent says  there  are  about  225  garden- 
ers and  fruit  growers  who  make  it  a  busi- 
ness to  supply  the  local  market.  Before 
many  days  it  is  claimed  that  there  will 
Dot  be  a  half  dozen  produce  growers  not 
in  the  combine.  In  addition  to  establish- 
ing prices,  Stockton  dealers  will  be  asked 
to  give  Stockton  growers  as  much  prefer- 
ence a-  possible. 

Sanger  Herald:  "  Chinese  culturists  on 
Kings  river  bottom  Dear  Sanger  have  just 
harvested  the  largest  potato  crop  that 
they  have  had  for  some  years  past,  and 
are  selling  at  $1  per  sack.  From  fifty  to 
seventy-five  sacks  per  acre  is  an  average 
crop  on  Kings  river.  Corn  is  king,  how 
ever,  from  one  to  one  and  one  quarter 
tons  being  harvested  on  an  acre  of  land, 
and  it  sold  readily  at  $22  50  per  ton. 
J.  M  Morrow  informs  us  that  he  has  dis- 
posed of  the  balance  of  his  crop  of  pota- 
toes to  T.  J.  Hammond  of  Fresno  at  $1 
per  sack.  Those  who  want  good  potatoes 
will  be  paying  a  stiff  price  within  a  short 
time." 

Oranges. — Lindsay  Gazette:  The 
prices  received  for  our  citrus  fruit,  so  far 
as  the  returns  have  come  in,  have  been  in 
advance  of  last  y6ar  and  very  satisfactory 
to  the  growers,  some  of  them  realizing 
over  $2  per  box  net. 

The  southern  California  orange  output 
for  this  seasoo  is  said  to  be  likely  to  ex- 
ceed that  of  last  because  of  new  acreage, 
which  report  is  quite  contrary  to  that 
given  out  by  J.  J.  Cairos  and  other  or- 
aDge  growers  some  weeks  ago,  and  may 
be  sprung  now  for  trade  purposes,  includ- 
ing reduction  of  price. 

The  Hidalgo  Canal  Co.  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Texas  to  grow  oranges  on  24,000 
acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  river, 
in  Hidalgo  county,  trees  to  be  put  in  on 
1000  acres  this  year. 

Organization.— Orosi  fruit  growers 
have  organized  an  association  to  handle 
dried  products.  The  membership  is  said 
to  control  96%  of  the  fruit  crop  in  that 
vicinity. 

Many  of  the  Rumsey,  Yolo  county,  fruit 
growers  will  support  the  Fresh  Fruit  Ex- 
change of  Sacramento  again  in  1903  Last 
season  seventeen  full  carloads  were  shipped 
from  that  station  by  the  exchange. 

Wheat.— Price  in  the  general  markets 
of  the  world  seems  to  be  most  influenced 
by  the  question  whether  the  exportable 
surplus  from  South  Russia,  Argentina  and 
the  Pacific  coast  will  more  than  offset  the 
shortage  in  Australia  and  the  increased 
demand  due  to  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  world. 

Transportation  Facilities.— The 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co  has,  after  extended 
experiments,  adopted  a  new  device  for 
cooling  refrigerator  cars.  The  bulkhead 
has  a  syphon  system  which  causes  impur- 
ities to  pass  out,  making  longer  shipments 
practical. 

Miscellaneous  —  Fresno's  fig  crop 
was  a  little  more  than  the  average  the 
past  year,  about  1750  tons  that  entered 
into  commercial  account.  The  price  for 
white  Adrlatics  varied  from  2J  to  4  cents 
to  growers.  G.  O.  Roeding  sent  between 
fifty  and  sixty  tons  of  California  figs  all 
over  the  United  States,  a  demand  having 
been  created  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
la6t  year.  Fresh  Calimyrna  figs  were 
also  shipped  to  the  Chicago  market, 
where  they  were  taken  readily. 

The  representatives  of  English  import- 
ers of  California  green  fruits  are  reported 
as  saying  that  "  the  slow  steamer  lines 


have  shown  themselves  just  as  capable  of 
handling  fruit  as  the  ocean  greyhounds, 
consequently  several  new  lines  are  now 
takiog  up  the  trade  and  the  shippers  find 
that  careful  packing  pays." 

W.  W.  Perkins,  of  Orange  county,  re- 
cently shipped  a  carload  of  rose  plants  to 
the  Eastern  markets. 

An  official  statement  shows  that  to  Dec. 
24  the  Celery  Grower's  Association  in  Or- 
aDge  county  had  shipped  500  cars,  76 
Golden  Heart,  the  balance  White  Plume, 
realizing  15c  for  the  latter  and  18Jc  for 
the  former.  A  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  draft  plans  for  a  permanent 
organization  of  farmers  in  that  vicinity 
along  the  line  of  the  organization  of  the 
Farmers'  Clubs. 

"  It  is  time  to  organize,"  is  the  keynote 
of  four  circulars  that  are  being  sent  to 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country, 
by  D.  M.  Parry  of  Indianapolis,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, who  takes  for  his  text  various 
resolutioDs  of  the  recent  Ame>ican  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  convention  at  New  Orleans. 

The  Pacific  cable  is  working  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  handling  of  perishable  goods, 
especially  to  Honolulu. 

Baled  alfalfa  hay  is  being  shipped  Into 
Sanger  by  rail,  and  Is  said  to  ue  worth 
$12  50  delivered  there. 

The  Oregonian  says  the  hop  market  Is 
beginning  to  pick  up.  Quite  a  bit  of  trud- 
iDg  has  been  going  on  In  a  quiet  way 
since  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  full 
values  have  been  maintained. 

The  shipping  movement  of  beans  from 
dealers  here  to  the  East  is  good.  Prices 
of  Reds  and  Red  Kidneys  have  moved  up 
about  25c  on  each  ;  otherwise  prices  are 
firm. 

San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  14,  1903. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  California  Interior  for 
week  to  date  were : 

Flour,  H  sacks  ...  61,019  Wool,  bales 


29 

Hop-,  baits,   33 

Hides,  No   4,067 

PHts.bdls   4,708 

Tallow,  fi>s   1,084 

Wine,  gals  306  100 

Brandy,  gals   23.240 

nutter,  los   119. 5U0 

Eggs,  doz   73,8u0 

Cheese,  lbs   61,600 


Wheat,  centals. .  .106  33 

Barley,  centals   13.332 

Oats,  centals   2/8o 

Corn,  centals   2  9  5 

Beans,  sacus   3,439 

Hay.  eons   2,809 

Straw,  tons   2ft 

Potatoes,  sacks...  25.48c 
Onions,  sacks   3,219 

Frcm  Oregon: 

Bran,  sks   7,59.5i  Potatoes,  sks. 

Flour,  qrsks   11,078| Middlings,  sks 

From  Washington: 

Flour,  qr  sks   l.OWIPotatoes,  sks. . 

Oats,  ctls   595  Bran,  sks   

Flaxseed,  sks   5,10ol  Wheat,  ctls  

From  East: 
Corn,  centals  


2,058 
555 


35 

5,264 
BO.O00 


400 
1,  1903. 

Same 
1901. 
516.211 
109,180 
1,071 
150 
55.S97 
7,000 
14,154 


MONTH'S  EXPORTS  —  DEC.  1,  1902,  TO  JAN. 

Article.  Total. 

Barley,  ctls   339,347 

Beans,  fbs   5.8,489 

Beeswax.  lbs   1,694 

Brandy,  gals   478 

Bread,  tbs   166.995 

Bricks,  No   51,693 

CannedGoods.es   16,698 

Cascara  Bark,  tks    81,118 

Cement  and  Plaster,  bb  s             162  96 

Cider,  cs   4 

(oro.ctls                                   2,314  81 

Fertilizers,  tons   696   

Fertilizers,  sks                          1.058  18 

Fish,  pugs                                  9  3H4  4  8 

Fluur,  bbls                                150,218  91,702 

Fruit,  bxs                                  11,796  4,738 

Fruit,  Canned,  cs                      59,397  <4.92l 

Fruii.  Dried,  tbs  4,060,189  1,539,134 

Fruit,  Dried,  OS                              153  18,120 

Hay.  bis                                     17.S81  431 

Honey,  cs                                  8,009  5-1 

Hops,  lbs                                    89,005  163.773 

Lard,  tbs                                   83,136  16,623 

Leather,  pkgs                               640  1,152 

Li  e  Stock,  No                             538  19 

Lumber,  ft   1.946  520  2,079,927 

LumbL-r,  Manufactured,  pkgs  132.169  87,823 

Mill  Stuff-,  tbs  1,856,620  21,071 

Mill  Siuffs.pkgs                           511  335 

Oats.cts                                  20  804  1 

P.pe,  pes                                   2  654  718 

Pounry,  coops                          1,467  4 

Raisins,  bxs                               3.782  2.141 

Rye,  ctls                                   55,945  45,807 

Salt,  b  s                                  101  358  741 

Seed,  lbs                                       164  6,864 

Seed,  Mustard,  lbs                     61,665  25,640 

Sugar,  tt>s                                  140,197  70,878 

Tallow,  tbs                                156. r29  105  241 

Vegrtables,  sks                        32.363  1,398" 

Wheat,  ctls                             512,797  1,426,473 

Wine,  gals                               826,">'8  671,400 

Wine.cs                                     1.861  399 

Wool,  fbs   10.4u5 

Value  of  all  exports             ,14,546.012  {4,522,912 

SEASONAL  RECEIPTS  OF  PRODUCE. 

July  1.  1002,  Same 

to  Time, 

Article.                           Jan.  8.  1903.  1902 

Wheat,  centals                     3  4t4,3H5  5,181,630 

Barley,  centals  3  601,388  4.109  .  04 

Flour  quarter  sacks  8,078,706  2,753.360 

Corn,  Centals                              44  090  55.9>1 

Rye,  centals                          154  686  114  769 

Oats,  centals                           810,635  357.860 

Hay,  tons                                 93.181  63  01 

Hops,  bales                              11.265  9,231 

Hides,  number                         122  1 16  89.741 

Potatoes,  sacks                       683  669  703,610 

Beans,  sacks                             469,423  482  004 

Onions,  sacks                          136.662  141,1.02 

Wool,  bales.                              29,432  31,530 

WHEAT. 

Cash  prices  have  undergone  but  little 
change  for  more  than  a  month,  and  there 
are  no  present  indications  of  change. 
The  dry  weather,  of  course,  helps  to  hold 
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them  where  th<-y  are,  in  the  absence  of 
trade  conditions  to  disturb,  hay,  like 
grain,  feeling  the  firming  Influence  of  the 
weather.  The  cash  market  has  been  in- 
active. The  following  quotations  on 
grains  cover  the  entire  range  of  the  quo- 
tations on  spot  grain  given  In  this  mar- 
ket: 

Shipping  |1  35  @1  42* 

Milling   l  42*@1  50 

BARLEY. 

Feed   |i  17*@1  21* 

Brewing   1  21J4@1  27* 

OATS. 

White  Oats   l  25 

White,  for  milling   l  35 

Black,  for  feed    1  15 

Black,  for  seed   1  25 

Red,  common  to  choice   1  20 

Red,  fancy   l  27*@1  85 

Gray   1  25  @1  27* 

CORN. 

Callfornlan,  Large  Yellow   1  40 

Callfornlan,  Small  Yellow   1  50 

Caiifornlan,  White   1  25 

Callfornlan,  New  Yellow   1  15 

Egyptian,  Brown   1  17*®1  30 

Egyptian,  White   1  20  ©I  40 

Western,  in  bulk   1  12*®l  20 

Western,  sacked   1  22*@1  25 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Jobbing  prices: 

Bran,  »  ton   17  50@18  50 

Middlings   23  00® 24  50 

Shorts,  California    18  50®I9  00 

Barley,  Rolled    25  00@26  00 

Cornmeal,  coarse  feed   27  50  $28  50 

Cracked  Corn   28  00®29  00 

PEAS. 

Jobbing  prices  : 

Oreen  Peas,  California                     1  75  @2  25 

NUes  Peas   2  50  <a,  

SEEDS. 
Jobbing  prices  for  seed: 

Alfalfa.  Cal    9  00@12  50 

Broom  Corn,  »  ton  12  0r@l5  00 

Mustard,  Brown   8  25®   

Mustard,  Yellow   2  50®  2  75 

POTATOES. 
The  dealers  who  combined  last  fall  to 
secure  a  large  stock,  if  not  a  monopoly  of 
"  Merced  Sweets, "  are  now  reaping  their 
reward  and  drawing  the  interest  on  their 
investment.  Other  information  in  this 
line  will  be  found  in  previous  columns. 
Garnet  Chiles  and  Early  Rose  are  In  good 
demand.  There  were  shipments  of  1500 
crates  of  potatoes  and  800  of  onions  to 
Manilla. 

Jobbing  prices  : 

Burtmnks,  Sal  nas,  $  cental   90 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  V 

cental   80 

River  Reds,  nominal,  $  sack   35 

Merced  Sweet,  ¥  cental  1  60 

Oregon   80 

Oregon  Garnet  Chiles    90 

Early  Rose  1  10 

VEGETABLES. 
Owing  to  the  effects  of  cold  weather 
prices  on  vegetables  are  rather  fluctuat- 
ing, but  have  been  rather  downward  on 
the  lighter  varieties  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  until  they  seem  likely  to  have 
touched  bottom.  We  think  our  Stockton 
advices  on  onions  are  more  reliable  than 
the  stories  of  the  dealers  here,  though 
those  are  always  worthy  of  attention  if 
you  know  how  to  take  them. 
Commission  merchants  report  realizing  for: 
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Celery,  May  Field,  ~$  doz   60 

8 
1U 


Beans,  String,  V  fb  

Beans,  Wax  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  tbs. 
Carrots,  f  sack. 
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85 
50 

9 

12* 

3 
50 
4 
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Dried  Peppers,  Stockton 
Dried  Peppers,  Los  Angeles 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles   —  ® 

Garlic,  »  lb   2*® 

Green  Okra   40  @ 

Green  Peas.  Los  Angeles,  <p  fb   3  ® 

Green  Peppers,  Los  Angeles,  V  rb  . .  5  ® 

Onions,  large  select,  f)  cental   70  <d>  85 

Onions,  common  grade   40  ®  50 

Sprouts   5  @  — 

Squash,  Summer.  Los  Ange'es   1  25  @  1  50 

Squ  tsh,  Marrowfat,  V  ton,  112:  sack  40  ®  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  V  ton,  |10®12;  sk  40  @  50 

Tomatoes.  Los  Angeles   125  ®150 

Yellow  Pumpkins,  Eastern,  <fl  sack.  50  ®  65 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
In  most  meat  lines  the  supply  has  been 
rather  light  most  of  the  week  with  some 
decline  in  prices  of  provisions  and  game, 
and  a  slight  appreciation  In  those  of  sheep 
and  lambs,  and  hogs  are  firm. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  steers,  V  fb   6*®  7S£ 

Beef,  cows   5*@  7 

Veal,  large,*  lb   8*®  9 

Veal,  small,  »  n>   9*®  11 

Mutton— ewes,  8®9c;  wethers   8*®  9* 

Lamb.  »  lb   9*010* 

Hogs,  dressed   9  ®  9* 

Dealers  are  quoting  prices  to  producers  tor  first 
quality  live  stock,  less  50%  shrinkage  on  cattle, 
delivered  at  city  slaughter  houses,  as  follows: 

Cattle-Steers  7*i®  9* 

Cows  and  Heifers   6]f®  7* 

Thin  Cows    6  @6 

Calves,  large     4  ®6 

Calves,  light  (gross  we'ght)   5*@  6 

Sheep— Ewes  (gross  weight)   3*®  4 

Wethers   4  ®  4* 


Lambs,  yearlings,  »  lb  (live  weight)         5  ®  5* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   6*®  8* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6!<@  6% 

Hogs,  rough,  heavy   4*@  5 

Hogs,  feeders   t  @  6* 

HONEY. 

The  Country  Merchant,  representative 
of  trade  Interests,  estimates  "entire  stock 
of  honey  of  1902  in  the  State  at  fifteen 
cars,"  worth  5j@6c  per  pound  at  primary 
points,  subject  to  a  $1.10  freight  rate  to 
the  East. 

POULTRY. 
Supply  light,  market  well  cleaned  up 
and  prices  good,  notwithstanding  heavy 
Eastern  imports,  Is  the  record  for  the 
week  past.  Dressed  turkeys  very  scarce; 
game  plentiful,  ducks  thin,  and  prices 
lower. 

Small  broilers  should  weigh  rom  1*  to  2  lbs.; 
large  broilers,  2  to  2*  lbs.;  fryers,  2*  to  3  lbs  at 
the  highest;  all  over  that  go  as  young  roosters  If 
they  have  no  spurs  and  the  breast  bone  Is  soft. 

Turkeys,  alive   17  ®  18 

Turkeys,  dressed,  hens   21  @  28 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   5  00  ®6  00 

Roosters,  old   5  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  ©7  00 

Fryers   5  00  ®5  50 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ©5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium    3  00  @4  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   5  00  @5  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   6  00  ©7  00 

Geese,  V  pair   2  00  @2  25 

Goslings,  V  pair   2  00  ®2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   l  00  ®l  25 

Pigeons,  young    2  00  ®2  26 

BUTTER. 
Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   —  @31 

Creamery,  fiists   28*@30 


©28 
®29 
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Dairy   26 

Western   27 

EGGS. 

Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 
California,  select,  large,  wntte  and  fresh.  33 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  30 

California,  good  to  choice  store   37 

Cold  Storage    —  @— 

Eastern   23  ®80 

CHEESE 

The  public  charge  that  dealers  have 
been  returning  15  cents  where  they  re- 
ceived 17  has  been  the  most  notable  feat- 
ure of  the  past  week,  and  in  at  least  one 
other  of  the  daily  papers  here  attempts 
have  been  made,  apparently  on  behalf  of 
the  dealers,  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the 
charge  not  by  direct  denial,  but  by  publi- 
cation of  other  "information"  not  com- 
monly given,  as  to  offers  by  wire.  The 
market  keeps  well  cleaned  up  In  the  but- 
ter, eggs  and  cheese  field. 
Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

California,  fancy  Hat,  new   15  ©17 

California,  •'  Young  Americas  "   16  ©17* 

Western  and  Eastern   16  ®17* 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  are  getting  cleaned  up. 
Commission  merchants  are  realizing  for: 

Apples,  »50-lb  box   35®  1  50 

Pears   60®  1  75 

Persimmons,  ¥  box  or  crate   50®  85 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
F.  o.  b.  California  In  saoks  when  not  otherwise 

specified: 

Apples,  evaporated,  50- fb  boxes   5  @  7* 

Apples,  sun-dried   4  ©  4* 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  choice  only  7  @  9 

Apricots.  Royal  p  It)   5*@  8 

Figs,  10-fb  box  80  @1  00 

Figs,  White.  50-lb.  boxes,  V  lb   6   ®  8 

Figs,  Black,  50-lb.  boxes,  V  lb   6  ®  5* 

Nectarines.  »  lb.    4}<®  6ii 

Peaches,  unpeeled   4*®  7* 

Pears   5  ®10 

Plums,  pitted   4*@  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4*®  7* 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Tangerines  are  scarce  the  last  few  days. 
The  lemon  market  Is  heavily  stocked,  and 
quoted  prices  have  not  been  changed  for 
some  weeks.  There  is  talk  of  another 
local  auction  company  appearing  in  the 
market,  but  as  sales  are  largely  to  the 
dealers  who  compose  and  are  likely  to 
compose  them  since  the  market  is  becom- 
ing "flooded"  with  auction  companies, 
and  is  in  effect  to  a  large  extent  a  way  of 
earning  a  commission  on  sales  of  fruit  to 
themselves  which  they  resell  In  the  open 
market,  the  effect  on  the  producer's  In- 
terests Is  doubtful.  At  the  California 
Company's  auction  on  the  12th,  fancy 
grade  realized  from  90c  for  twenty  boxes 
of  176  to  300's  to  $2  50  for  eighty-one 
boxes  of  96-1 12's;  choice  aDd  extra  choice, 
$1  30  for  ten  boxes  96  to  216's  to  $1  85  on 
ninety-nine  boxes  96-126's.  standards.  85c 
on  fifteen  boxes  300's  to  $1.50  on  fifty- 
eight  boxes  96-200's;  fancy  tangerines,  $4 
per  box  on  three;  fancy  seedlings,  90c  to 
$1.10;  fancy  lemons,  $1  to  $1.50. 
Commission  prices : 

Oranges,  Navels,  fancy,  V  box   2  00®3  60 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice   1  60®2  00 

Oranges,  Standards   75*160 

Oranees,  Seedlings   75®1  25 

Tangerines,  2J  fb  box   1  25®  I  60 

Lemons— California,  fancy,  V  box   2  0u<a2  60 

California,  choice   1  2601  60 

California  standard   76®  1  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  V  box   4  00  £4  10 

Grape  Fruit   1  60®2  60 
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Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt  Wash. 

The  following  formula  is  for  winter 
use  upon  deciduous  trees  for  pernicious 
scale,  curl  leaf,  peach  moth,  etc.,  and, 
if  properly  carried  out,  will  produce  an 
effective  solution: 

Unslacked  lime,  40  pounds. 

Sulphur,  20  pounds. 

Stock  salt,  15  pounds. 

Water  to  make  60  gallons. 

Directions. — Place  10  pounds  of  lime 
and  20  pounds  of  sulphur  in  a  boiler 
with  20  gallons  of  water  and  boil  over 
a  brisk  fire  for  not  less  than  one  hour 
and  a  half,  or  until  the  sulphur  is  thor- 
oughly dissolved.  When  this  takes 
place  the  mixture  will  be  of  an  amber 
color.  Next  place  in  a  cask  30  pounds 
of  unslacked  lime,  pouring  over  it 
enough  hot  water  to  thoroughly  slack 
it,  and  while  it  is  boiling  add  the  15 
pounds  of  salt.  When  this  is  dissolved, 
add  to  the  lime  and  sulphur  in  the 
boiler  and  cook  for  half  an  hour  longer, 
when  the  necessary  hot  water  to  make 
the  60  gallons  should  be  added. 

Follow  the  above  directions  carefully, 
particularly  the  boiling,  if  you  desire 
success.  Use  this  remedy  as  late  in  the 
season  as  possible.  The  best  results 
will  be  obtained  by  spraying  just  before 
peach  trees  burst  into  full  bloom.  On 
cloudy,  moist  days  blossoms  will  not  be 
injured  by  this  wash,  but  in  dry  weather 
with  north  wind  blooms  will  be  dam- 
aged if  full  strength  is  used. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.. 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
D.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOE  TBE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  30,  1902. 

717.062.- R*nge  Finder— A.  A.  Adams,  Ehren- 

burg,  Ar  z 
717,0»3  — Conveyer-C  J.  Allen,  S.  F. 

717.336  — Bottle  Holder— W.  E.  Brown,  Los  Ad- 
g  les,  Cal. 

717.337  - Nut  Threading  Machine— F.  P.  Bur- 
nett, Sao  Carlos,  Ariz 

717.163  Vehicle  Coupling  —  L.  H.  Campbell, 
Portland,  Or. 

717.314. -Tube  Expander— J.  Carmlchael,  Frank- 
lin. Wasb. 

717,071.— Dump— T.  Carroll,  Anaheim,  Cal. 
717,078.— Muffler— C.  E.  Cbristman,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

716  987  -Evaporator  —  Cook  &  Mascbke,  Van- 
couver, Wabb 

717,360.— Shields  in  Cans— W.  E.  Dement,  Blaine, 
Wasb. 

717.363.— Saw-C.  W.  Eccleston,  Centralis,  Wash 
717.087. — Gang  Plow— L.  G.  Falrbank,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

717.089  —Cell  Box— W.  H.  Ferguson,  San  Jose. 
CI. 

717.094.  -Tooth  Crowns-B.  W.  HainesrS.  F. 

717.095.  — Drill— L.  A.  Hardison,  Santa  Paula, 
Cal. 

717,097.— Stove— Holmes  &  Hampden,  S.  F. 
717,102.—  Shirt— B.  Licbtlg.  S.  F. 
717,228.— Pencil  Holder -E.  E.  Long,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal 

717,288.  Vapor  Burbeb— J.  W.  Master,  San  Di- 
ego, Cal. 

717,241— Office  Indicator— W.  H.  Mercer,  Port- 
land, ur. 

717,245  —Olive  Crusher— Morris  &  Smith,  Wood- 
land. Cal. 

716.929.  — Speed  Gear— J.  M.  Ough,  S.  F. 

716.930.  - Speed  Gear— J.  M.  Oogh,  S.  F. 
716,928.— Speed  Gear-J.  M.  Ough,  S.  F. 
717,0»— Rock  Drill—  J.  H.  Rtdfleld,  Spokane, 

Wash. 

717  028.— Rock  Drill— J.  H.  Redfleld,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

7P.12J  —  Poulthy  Roost— J.  M.  Reld,  Pomeroy, 
Wash. 

716,936  —Steam  Turbine-J.  Richards,  S.  F. 
717.030.— Sod  Cutter-C.  A.  Sager,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

717,290.— Stove— F.  R.  Shafer,  Burlington,  Wash. 
717,297.— Ballot  Marker— T  C.  Spelling,  S.  F. 
717  301  —Sluice— G.  Telford,  Oroville,  Cal. 
717.492  —Water  Heater— J.  F.  Yoho,  Seattle, 
Wash 


Teiepnone  Main  199. 
B  1  ■  k  •  ,    Moffltt    dfc  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  SS-87-5  9-61  Pint  St.,  San  PrmocUco,  Ctl 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  *  TOWNS,  Lot  Angeles 


I?.  6-13. 
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for 

Fence  Posts 

For  the  preservation 
of  telegraph  poles,  tele- 
phone poles,  trolley  poles 
and  fence  posts  placed 
below  the  ground,  P  &  B 
Paint  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction.  It  is  a 
penetrating,  preservative 
paint,  protecting  all  wood 
or  metal  against  mois- 
ture, dampness,  heat, 
cold  and  is  also  an  aid  to 
insulation. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
312  W  Fifth  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pioneer  Block,  Seattle,  Washington 


BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  Ram. 

Now  is  the  time  to  Install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  Is  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  It.  It  Is  the  mo' t 
simple. durable. efflv-leot and  eco- 
nomical. If  yon  want  water  at 
bouse  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

PEICK  W.  B  *  ILE7. 

Senec»  Falls.  N.  T. 


"This  for  That 

wut  Getc.rr  [dt  papar  which  prioU  thousand •  of  ax* 
etiiDfo  i4vtrti»em«fiU  Six  mocthj'  trial  aabaeriptton,  10  eta. 
«TIU  FOR  THAT*'  PUB.  CO,  1452    Star  Bid*--,   r  UJLifcQ, 


99Tradtafirtfciaf 

f  -  lor 
m  7 1  Luna  joq 


HEAD  OFF  THE  CANKER  WORM. 

\AJ  &>  I=>  STICKY 
**      •  *     •  PAINT. 

m  Not  perfect,  but  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose  in  the  market.  Cheap.  Easily  ap- 
plied. No  Injury  to  trees.  Sold  by  dealers,  or  may  be  ordered  of  maker*. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO., 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BLACK  LEG 
VACCINE 

SINGLE  POIA/DER 

Reduced  from  1 2\  to  1 0  cents 
per  Dose. 

WITH  INCREASED  AND  IMPROVED  FACILITIES  FOR  MANUFACTURE,  WE  ARE 
ENABLED  TO  MAKE  THIS  DROP  IN  PRICE  AND  STILL  MAINTAIN  OUR  POLICY  OF 
EXCHANING  FRESH  FOR  OLD  VACCINE. 

We  were  the  originators  of  this  policy,  and,  before  we  Inaugurated  it,  not  a  package  of 
Black  Leg  Vaccine  of  any  make  tad  a  date  from  which  its  reliability  could  be  established. 


WE  HOPE  STOCKMEN  WILL  REMEMBER  THAT  TO  US  IS  DUE  THE  CREDIT  OF 

First 


Improving  Black  Leg  Vaccine  so  that  it  could  be  used  in  a  much  simpler  outfit  than 
those  hitherto  used. 

C  „r nr)  J.  Establishing  the  custom  of  exchanging  fresh  for  old  vaccine,  thus  protecting  stock- 
men  from  loss  of  old  vaccine  or  risk  from  using  It. 

*T*L.irJ.    Cutting  the  price  to  a  point  where  ours  is  cheaper  to  use  than  even  free  vaccine,  for 
lur»**    (iu  consequence  of  the  great  care  we  use  in  manufacturing  and  testing)  it  Is  far 
more  reliable  than  experimental  vaccine. 

ASIDE  FROM  THE  FACT  THAT  WE  SELL  THE  BEST  VACCINE  MADE  AT  A  PRICE 
LOWER  THAN  ANY  COMPETITOR,  WE  BELIEVE  WE  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  THE  STOCK- 
MEN'S SUPPORT,  BECAUSE  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  STRIVING  TO  DISCOVER  NEW  AND 
TO  IMPROVE  OLD  REMEDIES  AND  PROCESSES  FOR  COMBATTING  STOCK  DISEASES. 

We  have  just  perfected  a  New  and  Much  Simplified  outfit  for  administering  Black  Leg  Vac- 
cine (simpler  even  than  our  old  outfit)  a  description  of  which  we  stall  be  glad  to  send,  along  with 
our  booklet  on  Black  Leg,  If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  correct  address. 

OUR  VACCINE 

HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TIME  AND  IS  TO-DAY  THE  MOST  FAVORABLY  KNOWN  OF 
ANY.  WE  CAN  REFER  TO  STOCKMEN  WHO  HAVE  SUCCESSFULLY  RE-VAC  INATED 
AND  STOPPED  LOSSES  WITH  IT  AFTER  UNSATISFACTORY  TRIAL  OF  FOREIGN  AND 
OTHER  VACCINES. 

Re^v/ised  Price  List: 

[SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according 
to  age  of  animals  $1  00 
DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses, 
according  to  age  of  animals  (for  first  and  second  vaccination  of 
choice  stock)  ,  81  50 

S\  SINGLE,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   125 
j           ^                    I  Per  package  of  15  doses,  Including  needle   1  75 

a  Ml  n  \  per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

\/  ftCCin©  <  (  Per  Package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

t  DOUBLE,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle  (for  first  and 
/  second  vaccination  of  choice  stock  $2  00 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe  for  using  single  and  double  powder 
vaccine  84  00 


Discounts  to  Large  Purchasers  as  Follows: 


500  dose  lots. 
1000  dose  lots. 


 10  per  cent 

 20  per  cent 


Provision  for  Exchange. 

We  want  the  stock  raisers  to  get  uniformly  good  results,  and  to  insure  this  as  far  as  pos- 
sible we  want  them  or  our  selling  agents  to  return  to  us  any  vaccine  that  is  six  months  old.  We 
will  send  in  exchange  at  our  expense  an  equal  number  of  packages  of  Fresh  vaccine.  Vaccine 
packages  are  stamped  on  back  with  date,  on  or  after  which  they  should  be  returned  for  exchange. 
Before  fall  vaccinations  return  for  exchange  vaccine  of  any  date. 

Vaccine  Deteriorates  With  Age,  and  whatever  make  you  use,  you  should  refuse  to  accept  any 
not  stamped  or  that  is  stamped  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

W/\RiNIING! 

Many  dealers,  particularly  druggists,  are  now  stocking  our  products.  Their  stocks  of  our 
vaccine  should  be  fresh,  for  we  exchange  new  for  old.  This  provision  sometimes  leads  an  un- 
scrupulous dealer  to  try  to  substitute  other  vaccines  when  ours  is  called  for.  They  do  this  when 
they  have  on  band  old  vaccine  of  other  makes  which  they  cannot  exchange  for  fresh,  or  when 
they  have  higher-priced  vaccine  on  which  they  make  a  greater  profit.  It  is  natural  for  them  to 
want  to  get  rid  of  dead  stock  and  make  a  large  profit,  but  we  object  to  their  doing  this  when  our 
vaccine  is  called  for.  It  is  not  fair  to  us,  who  protect  them,  or  to  the  stock  owner  who  prefers 
our  products,  and  we  advise  our  friends  to  be  on  their  guard  against  such  substitutions. 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  HAS  NOT  GOT  OUR  VACCINE,  OR  LT  HE  TRIES  TO  SELL  YOU 
SOME  OTHER,  REFUSE  TO  TAKE  IT  AND  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  US.  WE  PAY  ALL 
CHARGES,  INCLUDING  CHARGE  FOR  RETURN  OF  MONEY  BY  EXPRESS. 

For  reference  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concerning  these  and  our  other 
products,  Address 

The  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 
fresno,  California. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


What  a  Smail  Dairy  Has  Done. 

The  Alta  Advocate  says  that  while 
many  say  that  the  quality  of  soil  in  the 
immediate  country  around  Dinuba,  Sul- 
tana and  Orosi  is  too  good  to  be  used 
for  dairy  purposes,  yet  those  who  have 
ranches  as  large  as  that  of  J.  F.  Wil- 
liams, just  south  of  Dinuba,  which  con- 
tains 200  acres,  find  that  a  small  herd 
of  dairy  cows  on  the  place  rmkes  a  val- 
uable addition  to  such  place,  which  is 
planted  to  a  diversity  of  crops. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Williams  in- 
vested $500  in  cows.  The  stock  was  a 
mixed  lot  and  when  the  creamery  was 
started  here  six  or  eight  months  ago 
he  exchanged  his  cows  with  several 
parties  for  Durhams.  In  several  in- 
stances he  gave  three  head  for  one, 
and  in  no  case  did  he  exchange  one  for 
one. 

From  his  improved  herd  he  began  his 
dairy  business  six  months  ago,  skim- 
ming his  milk  at  home  and  using  the 
skimmed  milk  for  calves  and  pigs,  and 
selling  to  neighbors  what  he  did  not 
need. 

He  now  has  forty-five  cows  and 
thirty-five  calves,  and  during  the  six 
months  his  milkers  have  averaged 
thirty,  each  paying  in  cream  $5  a 
month,  or  a  total  of  $900. 

During  the  time  he  has  sold  $50 
worth  of  skimmed  milk,  and  taking  the 
value  of  his  herd — counting  the  cows  at 
$45  each  and  the  calves  at  $15,  a  total 
of  $2550— he  can  show  a  grand  total  of 
$3550. 

Forty  acres  of  alfalfa  is  the  source  of 
feed  for  his  cattle.  He  has  a  well-set 
80-acre  field  of  alfalfa  and  for  harvest- 
ing this  crop  he  gives  half  to  the  man 
who  puts  it  up  for  hay.  The  other  half 
is  what  is  counted  as  the  forty  acres 
for  the  cows. 

This  is  not  a  bad  showing  for  the 
dairy  business.  Mr.  Williams  has  many 
acres  of  good  vineyard,  which  pays  him 
better,  but  he  thinks  the  cattle  are 
good  to  have  along  with  his  other 
interests.  

California  Dairying. 

In  their  report  to  the  Governor  the 
members  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau 
state  that  the  past  two  years  have 
been  full  of  prosperity  for  dairymen. 
The  increase  in  the  products  of  the 
dairy  has  been  large,  placing  California 
in  the  front  rank  of  States  noted  for 
dairy  products.  The  profits  that  have 
accrued  have  induced  many  farmers  to 
enter  this  industry,  and  will  soon  neces- 
sitate the  seeking  of  other  markets 
outside  the  State  line. 

Very  little  oleomargarine  is  used  in 
California,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  traffic  in  the  material  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  the  law  has 
been  thoroughly  respected.  The  re- 
port shows  that  the  cheese  industry  of 
the  State  is  on  a  rather  primitive  and 
unsatisfactory  basis,  and  the  best 
cheese  on  the  market  to-day  is  made 
outside  the  State,  comprising  about 
20%  of  all  that  is  used.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  California  cheese  makers 
do  not  devote  enough  study  to  the  sci- 
entific principles  involved. 

The  table  of  figures  on  butter  pro- 
duction shows  that  Humboldt  county 
leads  with  4,061,255  pounds  during  the 
year  1902,  against  3,899,421  pounds  for 
1901.  Marin  county  is  second  with 
3.883.741  pounds  for  1902,  against 
3,761,841  pounds  for  the  preceding 
year. 

WANTED— 50  Agents.  Expert  Salesmen. 

to  sell  the  Auslra'ian  F.verere°D  Forage  P  ant 
Great  demand  for  It  In  all  tbls  arid  country  from 
here  to  New  Mexico.  N.  A.  EATON,  Merle,  San 
Diego  County,  i  al.fornla. 

OR  >NGe  «fc  LE/V\ON  TREES. 

We  still  have  a  few  to  offer  of  all  sorts.  We  are 
pioneers  of  and  readquarters  for  frost  resistant 
orarge  on  hardy  citrus  trlfoliata;  it  is  the  coming 
stock.  Also,  bray's  Gardena  dewberry.  Write  if 
interested.  wai.Nkh's  NUKHEKY. 

Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108;  Office  Red  3  3.    Pasadena, Cal. 

ASK.  F-OFi 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WHITE  FOR  CKI  EN. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

RESISTANT    GRAPE  STOCK. 

Rupestrls  St.  George. 
Heroe m onl — Direct  Bsarer, 

In  Roots  and  Cuttings 
Also,  best  varieties  Wine  Urape  Cuttings  grown 

on  Resistant  Roots. 
M    BRADGHLEK  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL 


Large,  Strong  Berry  Plants. 

10  000  Sdts  each  of  Lawtoa  Bl&ckberrlts  and 
Cuttiberi  Raspberrl  s.  Price  2  cen  s  each,  $1  00 
per  hundred  or  $5  00  per  M.  Also,  Loganberry 
plants  at  2  cents  e.cb  or  $19.00  per  M. 

Addr'Si  T.  E.  BARLOW.  Sebestopol.  Cal. 


Blue  Gums,  Red  Gums, 

MONTEREY  PINES,  MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

Fir  sale  in  lots  to  suit,  of  prime  quality. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  purchasers  of 
large  quantities,  and  quote  prices  aelivered  on 
wharf  in  San  Francisco. 

W.  A  T.  8TRATTON,...  PET  ALUM  A,  CM.. 


RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

Established  In  18B4. 

SUGAR  PRUNES, 

One  and  two  years  old    Also  IMPERIAL  and 
FRENCH  PRUNES. 
All  Trees  on  either  Almond  or  Myrobolan  Roots. 

>  .    F=r.  SANDERSON. 
Cor.  12th  St.  &  Berryessa  Road,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL 


Blue  Gums,  Monterey  Pine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

Write  for  prices,  delivered  on  wharf  in 
San  Francisco. 


W.  A.  KEINBOLDT, 


PKTAI  TJMA,  PAL. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Orange,  Pomelo, 

and  the 

HARDY  CITRUS  TRIFOLI ATA 

We  have  strictly  first-class  stock  and  are  prepared 

to  fill  large  or  small  orders. 
DISBROW  NUKSbRieS  PASADENA,  CAL. 

Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN)  AND  GRAY  S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 
49~  TMBSE  PLANTS  WILL  PLEASE  YOU.  "5* 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.       W.  J.  EMBKEK, 
Rural  Box  61.     El  MoDte,  Los  Ange'es  Co..  Cal. 


Bartlett  Pears. 

First-class  Trees,  one  year  old,  grown  on  whole 
roots.  PRI  3ES  LOW.  Orders  from  the  trade  will 
have  Immediate  attention. 

Address  ROBT.  P.  EACHUS, 

LAKE  PORT,  LAKE  CO.,  CAL. 


Signal  Hill  Berry  Farms. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 

Famous  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry  and 

Brandywine  Strawberry  our  leaders. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  EXCELSIOR  PLANTS  NOW  READY. 

Wells-Fa'-go  orders  on  Burnett. 
P.  O.  orders  on  Long  Beach. 

MESERVE  &  RAINE,  Burnett,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


Gregory 


Good  Beed 
assure  good 
gardens.  Gregory's 
seeds  have  been 
the  favorites  of 
gardeners  and  flor- 
ists for  40  years. 
Always  succesafuL 


Send  for  our  free 
catalogue,  telling 
about  our  three 
warrants  OH 
seeds. 

J.  J.  H. 

<■  r*x<.r>  A  Son, 
Harblebead,  9  an*. 


Gardens 


GOOD 
CHEAPO 


Best  in  the  World. 


<  so  low  in  price.  Largest  illustrated  | 
seed  catal  true  ever  printed,  FREE.  En- 
I  graving  of  every  variety.    Price  only  ll 
cent  per  pk<r,  and  up.    A  lot  of  extra! 
I  packages,    rare  snrts,  presented  FREE  ! 
witli  every  order.  Send  name  and  address 
by  card  or  letter. 
[R.  H.  SHUM  WAV,  Rockford,  Illinois. J 


Orange  County  Nurseries. 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PLANT? 

We  carry  a  fall  line  of  ORNAMENTALS,  and 
CITRUS  and  DECIDUOUS  stock. 

Walnut  Trees. 
Orange  Trees. 

MUIR,    LOVELL,    PHILLIPS  CLING, 
ORANGE  CLIl^G  AND  TUSCAN 
CLING  PEACHES. 

ALWAYS  GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

POSTAL  CARD  BRINGS  PRICE  LIST. 

Rlchman  &  mills, 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 


Aphis  Resistant 
APPLE  TREES. 

Santa  Rosa  Soft  Shell 
WALNUTS. 

CALIFORNIA  BLACK  WALNUTS 

for  grafting  other  Walnuts  on. 
JMnmmoth  Blackborrle*. 
SUGAR    PRUNES,  and  general  assortment  of 
Apples,  Pe  rs    Plums,  'runes  Apilco... 
Peaches,  Almonds,  htc. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES,     T.  J.  TRUE,  Prop. 
Forest vllle,  Cal. 

FRUIT  GROWERS 

Shou'd  fret  our  prices  before  buying  trees.  We 
offer  a  tine  lot  of 

BARTLETT  F»B/\RS, 
PRUNES. 

APPLES, 

APRICOTS, 

PEAC-HES. 

«nd  general  Nursery  Stock  of  the  prnfltable  varie- 
ties for  commercial  <  rchard  sts.  Prices  on  appli- 
cation Writ'  us  if  Intending  to  plant  trees;  we 
oan  interest  you  with  our  prlcrs.  and  there  are 
certainly  no  better  trees  than  ours. 

PKNEER  NURSERIES  COMPANY, 


BOX  1406. 


SALT  LAKE  CITV,  UTAH. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  NO 


POULTRY 

AND 

BEE  SUPPLIES 


StAme. 
Wash. 


J*  J<  ESTABLISHED   1876  j»  jl 

Myrobolan 
^ — Nursery, 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Proprietor. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

GROWER  OF  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 

POSITIVELY  NO  IRRIGATION  AND  FREE 
FROM  INSECT  PESTS  OR  DISEASE. 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan 
Root  a  Specialty. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited.  Correspondence  Solicited 

Trees!  Trees! 


,  CLEAN, 
eJS  THRIFTY  and 
WELL  ROOTED. 

SALWAY,  LEVI  CLING, 
ELBERTA  AND  TRIUMPH 

PEACHES. 

HUNGARIAN  PRUNE, 
BURBANK  AND  WICKSON 

PLUMS, 

ALL   ON    PEACH  ROOT. 

Before  %m  Buying**  Elsewhere 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


4 


errys 


Seeds 


are  planted  by  farmer 
and  ivdenar  who  has 
stopped  exiierimentiiiK.  It 
pay*  to  pay  a  little  more 
for  Kerry  8  and  reap  a  ureal 
deal  more  at  the  harvest.  All 
dealer*.   1908  Seed  Annaal 
postpaid  trrr  to  all  applicant*. 
D.  M.  FERRY  <fc  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 


Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


PRICE  »2. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 


D.  V.  BURRELL 

Sells  as  GOOD  SEEDS  as  money  can  tray. 
Finest  Rocky  Ford  Melon  Seeds  Grown. 

Endorsed  by 

THE   ROCKY  FORD   MELON   GROWERS'   A88  N. 
Valuable  Catalogue  FREE. 

Rocky  Ford  Seed  House, 

ROCKY    FORD,  COLORADO. 

Mention  this  paper. 


January  17, 1908. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


SEED  CO. 

4U>  413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

w%  d& 

Our  new  1903  catalogue,  one  of 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  on 
this  coast,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
California  Views,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  information  about 
the  garden  and  full  ins! ructions  as 
to  planting  will  be  found  therein— 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Resistant  Vines. 


Rupestris  St.  (leorge  Cuttings.  Rooted  Price 
according  to  quantity.   Orders  taken  for 

kupesiris  !*t.  George  Cuttings,  Grafted  and 
Calloused.   Delivered  spring  1903. 

fupestrls  St.  George  Cuttings.  Grafted  and 
Rooted.  All  perfect  union.  Grown  in  nursery 
eight  months.   Delivered  fall  19j3. 

Any  variety  of  Wine  or  Table  Grape  desired  used 
as  scion.   Price  according  to  quantity. 

N.  B.— If  desired,  vines  will  oe  thoroughly  disin- 
fected before  shipment. 

TABLK  GRAFTS  a  specialty. 

Nursery  near  Lawrence,  Klfer  Road,  Sinta  Clara 
Co..  Cal.,  on  land  never  bet  re  planted  to  vineyard 
or  orchard.  K.  L,.  NOUUAKKT,  Prop. 

Address  465  East  18th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS. 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 
Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  IV.  BERD,  (Villi*  Building,  Ran  Francisco. 
Rooms  20-2  1,  7th  Floor. 


RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 

CUTTINGS  AND  ROOTED  VINES^LARGE  STOCK. 

RIPARIA  GLOIRE  DE  MONTPELLIER, 

THE  KING  OF  VINES  FOR  IRRIGATED  SOILS. 
CUTTINGS  BENCH=GRAFTED  ON  CONTRACT 

FOR  DELIVERY  SPRING  1903. 

CONTRACTS  TAKEN  FOR  BENCH=GRAFTED  VINES 

FOR  DELIVERY  FALL  1903. 

VINIFERA  CUTTINGS    ^ar'3nane'  Alicante  Bouschet,  Sauvignon  Vert, 

Golden  Chasselas,  Emperor,  and  all  other  leading  varieties. 
J*  J*  J*  J*  ALL  STOCK   FREE   FROM    DISEASE.  S  &  J* 

JOHN  SWETT  &  SON,  Martinez,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


FRESNO  ^  NURSERIES, 

F\    H.    WILSON,  Prop. 

 WE    OFFER   THIS    SEASON    A    COMPLETE    LINE  OF  

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Koots 


Our  0\A/n  Growth. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,       SHADE  AND 

PALMS,  ROSES,  ETC.      ORNAMENTAL  1REES. 

SRND   FQR    NEW   DBSCRIPTIVB   CATALOQUB    *  NO    PRICR  LIST. 


Office  and  Sales  Yard. 

928  I  Street,  Fresno. 

P.  O.  BOX  42. 


Nurseries 

at  Dinuba 

•PHONB.  JOHN  121. 


ROOTED  VINES  AND  CUTTINGS.  * 

Rupestris  St.  George,  ^^jljl  Rupestris  St.  Martin, 

RIPARIA   GLORIA    MONTPE  LIE  R. 

Over  100  Varieties  of  Cuttings  Offered.  Vines  Grafted  Under  Contract. 

Grafted  Vines  Imported  Under  Special  Agreement. 

COMPLETE  STOCK  of  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

SMYRNA  FIGS, 

LOGANBERRIES,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES,  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 


Napa  Valley   Nursery    Co.,   I  no 

JOHN  L.  AMES,  Pres.  and  Mgr.  n/\r*\  c/\i_. 


California  Nursery  Co. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  all  you  want  for  your  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  STREET,  ROADSIDE, 

and  GARDEN. 
For  a  complete  list  send  for  our  Catalogues. 

No.  t— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Figs,  Olives,  etc.,  4  cents. 
No.  2— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing 

Plants,  etc.,  6  cents. 
No.  3— Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
No;  4— Phylloxera-Resisting  American  Grapes,  free. 

-J>j* JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

We  still  lead  all  others  with  our  splendid,  well-grown  assortment  of 

Apples,  Pears, 
Apricots,  Plums, 
Cherries,  F*runes, 

Almonds,  Peaches, 

i  EVERY  TREE  IS  TRUE  TO  NAME,  i 

Grape  Vines,  Citrus  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Oriqinators  of  the  CAL1MYRN*  FIG. 

Write  for  96-page  catalogue;  it  is  free. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Inc. 


O -JO.  C.  KOEDINQ,  Pres.  and  Manage-. 


Po«t  Office  Hot  18. 


FRESNO,  CrtUIPORNI' 


Plant  Our  Oregon 
Non-Irrigated  Trees! 

THEY  WILL  TRANSPLANT  AND  GROW  WHEN  OTHERS  FAIL. 

WE   CAN  SUPPLYE 

APPLES,  APRICOTS,   PEARS,   PLUMS,  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  CHERRIES, 

^^ALSO  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OP  OTHERj«^ 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Planters  Should  Remember  We  Pay  Freights. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

OREGON  NURSERY  CO, 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS, 


Grape  Yines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUH, 
PRUNE, 
APRICOT. 

HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM  UTS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 

 ESTABLISHED  1865.   

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.    LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY 

Offers  for  the  season  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 
Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  E  c. 

Introducer  Of  the  LINDA  STRAWBERRY,  LOG ABBERR 7  AND  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
If  yon  want  nnirrlgated  California  grown  trees,  best  salted  to  oar  dry  climate,  we  have  them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOQUB  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES    U/ATERS,    Prop  ,  Watsonvllle,  Col. 

IP  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  jt 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

"Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  OROW  THEfl." 


Third  Edition.    470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  82.50,  postpaid  anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Water  Development  in  Owens 
Valley.— Inyo  Independent :  Stretch- 
ing alonjr  the  frx>tb!IU  of  the  Sierra* 
throughout  the  entire  laogtb  of  Owen* 
valley  Is  a  belt  of  the  fioeat  quality  of 
orchard  and  farming  land  aggregating  up- 
ward of  100.000  acre*  for  growing  fruit. 
But  very  little  of  thU  great  belt  U  utilized, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  water 
for  It.  Id  a  few  instances  in  the  northern 
end  of  the  valley  creek  water  righto  have 
been  exchanged  for  river  ditch  water 
righto  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
parties,  and  the  system  can  be  made  to 
work  generally.  The  very  large  flow  of 
water  from  the  artesian  well  at  Keeler  has 
set  many  people  U>  thinking  on  that  line. 
Should  the  same  flow  be  obtained  at  other 
points  In  the  valley  the  irrigation  ques- 
tion will  be  solved.  A  prominent  Los 
Angeles  real  estate  man  and  colonist  has 
been  looking  over  the  field  and  he  stated 
that  be  would  take  Immediate  steps 
toward  hlnkintr  a  well  In  the  farming  dis- 
trict. Supervisor  Boland  Is  now  making 
arrangements  to  procure  the  necessary 
machinery  for  putting  down  a  well.  Its 
success  would  mean  the  immediate  loca- 
tion of  all  the  public  land  now  lying  Idle 
and  those  on  the  ground  would  nave  the 
bent  chance.  The  Keeler  well  flows  .'J7J 
Inches)  (,!  water  from  a  4  inch  pipe  down 
42'i  feet  and  a  fl  inch  pipe  1»J0  feet,  the 
smaller  pipe  coming  all  the  way  to  the 
surface  through  the  larger  and  tapping 
two  separate  water  stratas.  There  are 
four  more  water-bearing  stratas  which  are 
not  tapped. 

Some  Creamery  Notes.— B.  A.  Frost, 
V.  8.,  In  Solano  County  Courier:  "A.H. 
Hunt  of  Areata,  milking  forty  cows  1 
mile  from  the  creamery,  put  In  a  skim- 
ming separator  this  «eaion  and  delivers 
bis  cream  every  other  day  with  one  horse 
where  formerly  It  took  two  horses  every 
day.  Many  In  Humboldt  county  with 
just  a  few  cows  are  doing  the  same.  The 
only  recognized  cows  In  Humboldt  are  the 
Holstein  and  Jersey.  They  have  a  Hol- 
stein  there  that  Is  white  in  color  with 
black  spots  In  place  of  the  former  all  black 
cow.  One  gentleman,  J.  Cockran  of  Ar- 
eata, showed  me  heifers  with  first  calf  In 
six  weeks  milking  forty-five  pounds  of 
milk  per  day,  testing  4  02.  Mr.  Hunt  and 
ft.  Anderson  of  the  same  place  get  those 
results.  Mr.  Cockran  has  a  cow  that 
made  15(000  poundB  of  milk  last  year. 
Bull  calves  from  this  cow  are  spoken  for 
before  birth.  Where  succulent  food,  al- 
falfa or  clover,  Is  plenty  and  no  traveling 
Is  done  to  get  her  food  the  Holstein  is  a 
producer;  but  should  you  have  a  hill 
range  wbere  the  cow  must  rustle  and  you 
feed  mill  stuffs,  the  Jersey  will  give  better 
satisfaction." 

A  I'oultky  Farm.— Solano  County 
Republican:  Mr.  A.  L.  Heed  Is  turning 
the  Swan  farm  of  114  acres,  near  Fair- 
field, Into  a  poultry  farm.  This  is  a  new 
Industry  about  Sulsun.  He  has  fenced 
the  place  Into  fields  and  has  already  ex- 
pended some  $2000  in  new  buildings  for 
the  purpoco,  Including  the  brooder  house 
(10  feet  long  and  Ifi  feet  wide,  two  houses 
each  .'(0x12  feel,  for  young  chickens,  an 
Incubator  house  12x  12  feet,  nine  movable 
houses  8x10  feet,  for  sheltering  laying 
hens,  a  small  feed  house  and  another  one 
in  which  the  food  for  the  chickens  is  pro 
pared.  The  different  yards  are  enclosed 
with  wire  netting,  and  water  has  been 
piped  to  each  department.  There  are 
two  incubators,  with  a  hatching  capacity 
of  3*50  eggs  each,  and  a  start  had  been 
made  with  a  400  hatch  some  days  ago 
Tho  place  is  In  charge  of  W.  D.  Shoe- 
maker, formerly  of  l'otaluma. 

The  Honey  Crop.  —  Los  Angeles 
Times:  California's  honey  crop  is  declin- 
ing, owing  to  short  rainfalls  and  the 
displacement  of  tho  natural  wild  sage  by 
the  cultivation  of  orchard  and  ranch. 
Tho  future  of  honey  production  is  in  tho 
hands  of  the  specialist,  the  men  who  ma- 
nipulate hundreds  of  colonies  at  small  ex- 
ponso  and  their  ability  to  hold  over  big 
crops  in  storage  until  prices  advance  and 
compensate  them  for  the  expense  of  short 
yields.  The  honoy  crop  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, taken  In  periods  of  ten  years,  was: 
1M7.'J  to  1882,  average  379  cars  a  year;  1883 
to  1802,  average  342  cars  a  year;  1893  to 
1902,  average  228  cars  a  year.  Tho  best 
yields  were:  1901 .  370 cars;  1897,  500  cars; 
1893,  (100  cars;  1889,  100  cars;  1884,  800 
cars;  1880,  700  cars. 

That  wheat  was  grown  In  Alaska  by 
tho  Russians  a  century  ago  is  proved  by 
the  discovery  of  two  old  Hour  mills,  built 
by  tho  subjects  of  tho  czar. 

A  Cold  Storage  Plant  is  to  bo 
'penod  at  Woodland. 


■  Hack  I  I*  now  pr„  v-.lt.iit  and  wise  stock 
mmi  urn  luk'nn  cut  dump  InNurunco  iiKiilnwt  It. 
I'.iiriy  vaccination  wllh  rm\\*tHn  vaccina  Is  the 

i|i>-sl  I  risui  urirr       RiMlrt  UlO  ad.   (if   ThO  Cutter 

ilytlc  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 


ihi  Best  Horse 


it  liable  to  ma  ]*::■•."  at  iny 
Curbs.  Splint*. 
Spn.  vln»  and  other  formi  of 
Lumenni  yield  readily 
and  are  cored  permanently  by 

Turtle's  Elixir 

Used  and  I  ..'../      Adam  I 
BjtfrtU  t.nm/anj. 

VvtA  loternallr  It  I*  lotalllUc  tvt 


futtle \s  Americin  Condition  Powders 


—A  ■cariic  fartepafabtoodaofla!]  'ItteMct  artel actfccveJroiB. 
TTJTTLE  H  PANII.Y  ELIXIR    iure«  rbenuttem. 

"  Veterinary  Eipeneace."  tuf.f. 

Dr.  5.  A.  TlfTI  LE,    U  Bererly  St.,  Bastoa.  Meat. 
4U7  trKarrHI  »t.,  »«n  Fraa<-U*«.  f«l. 

D«war»  rA t".caller1  Ellilr.  a— I—  tmtTatde  t 
A»*M  all  Mfajajaj  ttiey  ofer  only  temporary  relief.  I  (any. 


The  Crocker  Bartleit  Pear. 

Better  quality  tban  original  liartlett.  (Sample  of 
i'eara  Kent  on  receipt  of  ■etc.)     Ripen*  In  January. 

THE  SWITZER  PEAR. 

The  earliest  (rood  Pear.    Similar  to  the  Bartlett 
Ready  for  shipment  June   1Mb.    Sold  for  blab 
price*  In  Eastern  markets  tbe  last  three  year*. 

Yearling  tree*  of  both  varieties  at  135  CO  per  100 


PEACHES.  PLUMS,  APRICOTS,  PRUNES. 

Almost  any  variety  In  dormant  bud  at  M  00  per  100. 


THE  CROCKER  APPLE. 

Very  large  and  showy.     Striped.    Heavy  bearer 
Ripens  July.    Yearling  trees  at  125  per  100. 


L.  L.  c;k«>i;k  k.h, 


OOBUB,  OAL 


THE  ••BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 


Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  f n  m  destroying  your 
trees.  A  aure  protection  against 
frost,  sun  burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds  (Jan  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

I'KICKH: 

12  Inches  long,  ♦  0  'JO  per  I0O0. 
h  1u0q  •• 

"  "       II. Mi    "  •' 

u       ..     njn  m 

«         .i       |5(jf,  .. 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

4BO  HANTA  KK  AVK.,  LOS  A  Ht  .  I  l  1  OAL. 


i 1  'IJIIW 

i YOUR  TREES' 

WHEN  HUNCRY. 

Kxperlence  In  tbe  nursery  business  has 
i  iiughi  ine  i  lisii  propel .  v  prepared  sheep 
manure  Is  nature's  best  gift  to  impov- 
erished soil.  Easy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buy.  Does  tho  work  of  12  times  Its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  My  free  cir- 
cular describes  tho  process  of  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.  UKO.  C.  ROKDINU, 
Fresno  Fertilizing  Works, 


Box  18. 


Fresno,  California. 
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HOGlCATTlElp0UlTRy 
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ORIGINAL. 

Wo  were  wenvlng  1'uge  Colled  Wire  Fonce  muny 
yiMirs  heforfl  liny  olhnr  fence  company,  now  In  ex- 
l*teiir'i>,  w.ih  In  hiiHlnoHM.  We  tire  wenvlng  It  yet. 
PAQK  WOVEN  Wlltl  PERCE  I  <>.,  A  ItKI  AN.M  l(  II. 


PRINTINP  We  furnish  all  slock  and  do  printing 
I  mil  11  "U.  at  tho  following  prices:  100  envelopes 
411  els.,  ftOt)  »l  •„">.  IIKXI  *l.7ft.  Mill  heads,  note  heads 
curds,  tags  etc  .  at  same  price'.  Samples  of  work 
froo.  Kate  I II  >  •  in  in  i  i  •  h,  i  «jo  ,  ::•:.-»  Davla  n  , 
hail  FrHiii'lseo,  t'al. 

pi  I  DTI  I  RP  OTJRTO  while  yon  work.  TOn 

•a**"  1  ■»  *—  pay  I  I  when  i-un-il.  No  euro, 
no  pay.  A  l.K.\  SPK.IK9.  Ilox  HU0.  Westbrook.  Maine. 


A  Place  for  Everything, 
Everything  in  its  Place. 


m 


Success  in  Dairying  Depends  upon 

GETTING  ALL  OF  THE 
CREAM  INTO  THE 
CHURN 

and  the  skim  milk,  sweet  and 
nourishing,  to  the  calf. 

This  can  be  and  is  being  done. 
Simply  a  matter  of   method  and 

means. 
Not  expensive  to  procure. 
Very  expensive  to  do  without. 


Easy  to 
Operate  by  Hand. 

Easier 
Driven  by  Power. 

In  print 
for  the  asking. 


jP 

I 


m 


123  N.  Main  St 
LOS  ANG 

141  Front  St 

PORTLAND 


r  G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.  r 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

size:  no.  ss. 
One  of  our  ten  s  tock 

sizes. 
Specifications  for 

special  s  zes  to 
order 

These  buildings 
are  suitable  for  all 
cl'  mates  They  are 
substantial  In  all 
r»  speets,  made  en- 
tirely of  wood, with 
the  I  e-t  of  rooting. 
AM  parts  are  Inter- 
changeable. Any 
one  can  set  tbem 
up 

Send  for  catalogue 

showing  photo- 
graphs, prices,  etc. 

BURNHAM- 
STANDEFORD  CO. 

Manufacturers, 
Washington  Street 
bet.  1st  and  2nd, 
OAKLAND.  CAX. 
San  Francisco  Office. 
40  New  Montgom- 
ery Street. 


ii.N.^OHLANDT  iJCO.'S 

High  Grade  FERTILIZERS 


Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE   SHOULD    HAVE   OUR   BPBATINO  CALENDAR. 
EHEE   IN   ANJWEB   TO   A  POSTAL,. 

N.  OH  LAN  DT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  snppiying  Potash. 

THB   THKBE   ESSENTIAL   ELE/IENTi   OP   PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alono  or  m<xed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  tbe  sod, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

L>  A  I  CAI  ID  nilTHDIP  *  f"*n  318  CALIFORNIA  8TREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
OnLruUIVi  \JKJ  I  lirv.IL->  *X  VvV/.»  also  at  kkksno  and  i.oS  anoklbs. 

WRITE   TO   THEM    FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


GREENBANK 


HKST    PRUNE  DIP. 

POWUKKKU  08%  OAU8TIO  SODA. 

PUKK  POTA-H. 


ufiWbY.  STRUNG  k  SO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8- Winners  over  Jerseys  of  BVKKY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Acred,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhama  competing.  V.  H .  Burke 
80  Montgomery  St..  8.  F. 


JFRHKV8,  FIOI. STEINS  &  DORH4'HR.  Bred 
specia'ly  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hoes, 
POil'ry.  William  Nl  fs  «  1  o..  Los  Angfles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  18.'6. 


A  Jn.C  ,l»R  BY*  Service buHsof notedstralns. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Ge.  onlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


9  HHUBT-BOKNRD  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S  Driver.  Antelcpe,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oak  wood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  BAX-E  A  SUN,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.O.O.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  8.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  pniA«u-"HlKA  &  DTJROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co  ,  Lob  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


SUTTON  BROS  .  L^dl.  Cal.  Ba  gains  on  Reglst  d 
Poland-China  and  Large  English  Berkshire  Pigs. 


J.  L.  RODR'  ANl).  Bishop,  Invo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
Of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  'amines.  Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

TBOM*S  WA'TE.  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshlres.  Pigs  for  sale. 


8WEEP8T  >R«»  herd,  State  Fair  1902.  Poland- 
Cblnas.   Llndgren  &  Sons,  Klngsburg,  Cal. 


P.H.  MUKPHV,Perk'ns.Sac.Co.,Cal  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


If  KK  <HIKE  A  NO  PO*  AND-CHINA8,  both 

sexes.  0.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands:  sample  2  cts. 


BHEEUERt'  Co-operative  circular  Free.  Ad- 
dress Cottonwood  Farm,  via  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal. 


W«LI  IAMNIL"-«&«!0.  Los  Argeles.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lownst  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Oal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  TURKEY 8.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  bTOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
■»  E  »  K  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  'ac-amento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1817  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder    Send  for  Catalogue. 

FOR  SALE! 
50  Head  High  Grade  Shorthorn 
Heifers,  dairy  raised.    Also  a  few 
Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

RANCH  NEAR  TULARE  LAKE. 
Addreas  JALW.  McCORD,  H&NFORD,  CAL. 


IHFAI    IN  NAME. 

IN  ACTION. 


SIMPLE,  DURABLE, 
ALAV\YS  RELIABLE. 

A  dollar  of  service  for  every  dollar 
of  cost— that  is  the  record. 
Illustrated  Book  Free. 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


The  Sure  Hatch's  Latest 

An  automatic,  direct  acting 
regulator  that  surpasses  any 
other  improvement  ever  made 
In  Incubators.  Send  for  new  Illus- 
trated catalog  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. E.  Krauser  A  Bra.,  Milton,  Pa. 


98  POINTS 

Highest  Score 


AT  THE 


New  York  Dairymen's  Ass'n  Meeting, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9—12,  1902 

WON  BY  THE  DIAMOND  CREAMERY  CO. 

J.  L.  Hyde  &  Sox,  Proprietors,  Massena,  N.  Y. 
Users  of  13  No.  0  (largest  size)  U.  S.  SEPARATORS 
Each  one  replacing  an  Alpha  DeLaval  or  Sharpies 


THE  U.  S.  HOLDS  THE  WORLD'S  RECORD 

for  clean  skimming.  In  fact,  it  excels  all  others  in  so  many  points  it 
STANDS  IN  A  CLASS  BY  ITSELF 


For  Western  trade  we  transfer  our  Separators  from  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha. 
Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogues 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  In  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awa'ded  a  8PK«:IAL  qui  d  MEDAi  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  Hrst  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

I— j  IW flINUFACTURED    UV  Win 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  bnlanced  to  meet  specific  requirements 
Our  booklet,  'The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  It.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poaitry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Crammlnp 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  'or  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  TUB  PETALLT1A  INCUBATOK  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PUT  ALUM  A,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAP!  AESELMO,  MARIE  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bnll  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 

Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BLACK  LEG  INE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use.    lip"  rate* 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  10  dose  box,  $1.50; 
20  dose  box,  $2.50;  50  dose  box,  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclu- 
sive.   Blacklegine  Outfit  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


►  PRAYAND WH IT EWAStl  PUMPS 0F  ^ 
jf^ROYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 


P 


1  EASY  TO  OPERATE  £ 

I^ndardSpRWPump      J*  J* 

A  HAS  NO  COMPETITOR  m^M^^ 

W  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  W^l^m 
ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING     %f  ftft^*fe||^^f 

1  Igoods-hose-nozzles  etc.  nlf^yijg 

J:: I  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE.        ^Jl  ||[f 

'00DIN  &LITTLE  312-314 marketTt.san  frMIsco.cal. 


ATENTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Llcensps  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc.  DEWEY,  bTKONO  &  cO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  St.,  8.  F.,  Cal.,  and  018  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


Let  Us  Thresh  the 
Matter  Out 

No  Potash— No  Fruit 

No  Phosphoric  Acid— No  Seeds 

No  Nitrogen— No  Leaves 

These  three 
things  must 
be  supplied 
to  your  soil. 

Write  to  us 
and  we  will 
send  you 
some  books 
giving  the 
gist  of  the  whole  matter. 


MEYER,  WlL«ON  &  v-O.,  »au  Frauclscu,  Cal. 
are  hole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


COOPER 


MACHINE. 


•FI_NEST_M_ODEL_MADE.  $15.00 

Complete  with  Grinding  Discs.  3  Combs.  6  Cutters" 
COOPER  SHEARIMG  MACHINE  CO., 

142  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Quotations  for  power  plants  of  any  nizeon  application. 


Counting  Chicks  Before  Hatching 

is  not  safe  unless  you 
have  an 

IOWA 

ROUND 
INCUBATOR 

R.  C.  Bauermlnster,  Norwood,  Mlnn.,gotl93chicks 
from  503  eggs.  He  followed  directions,  the  ma- 
chine did  the  work,  because  It  was  built  on  right 
principles  and  by  good  workmen.  The  IOWA 
has  fiber-board  caset  does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp 
or  crack.  Regulation  and  ventilation  perfect. 
Our  free  book  gives  more  testimonials  and  full 
particulars.  Everything  about  incubation  free. 
IOWA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  242  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3)4-4-3  Foot. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO.    •  ALIFORNIA. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


your  FURS 

and  SHEEP  PELTS  to 

momillan  fur  &  wool  co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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DEERE 


VEHICLES 


f  Bug 

Su. 


Buggies. 


Surries. 
Phaetons. 


Road 
Wagons. 
Spring 
Wagons. 


RIGHT 


[ 


Samples  can  be  seen  at  our  showrooms,  209  flarket  St.  If  you  cannot  call,  j 
don't  neglect  to  secure  catalogue  H  and  our  special  net  prices  for  1903. 


o  f  p  i  c  E  : 

209-21 1 
MARKET  STREET. 


Deere  Implement  Co., 

SAIN    FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


WAREHOUSE: 
320-324 
TOWNShND  STREET. 


Own  a  Home  in  California. 

One  of  the  Greatest  Irrigation  Systems 

in  the  State, 


5,000  Acres 


IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 

Oranges,      Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Lemons,       Grazing,  Melons, 
Peaches,      Dairying,  Grapes, 

And,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 


Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dair)  ing,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 


WH,  H.  CROCKER,  President. 
O.  E.  UREBN,  Sec'y  and  Tread. 


UEO.  OROHKKR,  Vice-President. 
J.  ii.  BRADLEY,  Manager. 


Cro:ker  Building.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60  HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 

JACKSON 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles.  -411  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  Co7 

XA/IL/YIINGTON,    DEL  A  \JV  /*  R  E . 

Manufacturer  of  C^wl  INPOU/HFR  , 

Smoke. ess  for  Shotgun  and  Rific,     Black  Sport  ng,     Mining  and  Blasting. 

AHK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C.  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Hercules  Gasoline  Engines 


FOR    FA  R  /V\  USE. 

A  (rood  substantial  local  made  Engine  at  a  reasonable 
pr'ce,  suited  to  Pacific  Coast  conditions,  and  can  be  run 
upon  Gas.  Gasoline,  Distillate,  or  <  rude  Oil.  Not  a  cbeap 
Eastern  engine,  made  to  sell  on  price  only. 

Owing  to  tbe  Hercules  being  made  in  San  Francisco, 
extra  parts  can  be  secured  at  a  moment's  notice. 

COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  I'nlted  States  fo 
 THE  CELPBRATED 


:  USB 


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  bas  six  8-lnrh  lids:  15-gal'on  reservoir;  large  warming  closet:  oven  21  ins. 
deep,  17  Ins  wide,  12  Ins.  blgb;  top  conking  surface,  30x36  Inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  In  every  re- 
spect; welgbs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

%S&>  WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114,  'VMSS!*' 


This  Paper  not 
to  be  taken  from 
Library.  ♦  + 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  4- 


Figs  and  Stock. 

There  does  not 
seem  to  be  close 
connection  between 
these  two  articles 
except  that  both 
are  now  most  widely 
talked  about  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley, 
and  the  pictures 
show  that  both 
thrive  on  the 
Crocker:  Huffman 
lands  in  Merced 
county,  which  are 
now  being  subdi- 
vided for  home 
seekers.  Merced 
county  has  large 
bodies  of  desirable 
land  and  is  taking  a 
prominent  place  in 
the  development 
procession  which  is 
marching  up  and 
down  the  great  in- 
terior valley.  What 
is  the  outlook  in  fig 
growing  upon  the 
new  basis  of  the 
true  Smyrna  and 
the  fig  insect  ?  It 
seems  to  us  very 
promising  provid- 
ing everything  is 
done  in  the  proper 
way    and    in  the 


and  California  fruit  bulletin. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  24.  1903. 


THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Hereford  Cattle  on  Dugan  Tract  in  Merced  County. 
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proper  place.  Our 
readers  know  much 
about  this  and  there 
is  more  to  be  found 
in  this  issue.  As 
for  alfalfa  pasturage 
and  live  stock  for 
the  San  Joaquin,  we 
doubt  if  there  is 
anything  safer  and 
surer  in  the  agri- 
cultural world  than 
this  combination. 
Dairying  is  succeed- 
ing widely  and 
breeding  and  feeding 
for  the  shambles  is 
ministering  to  a  real 
want  of  the  State, 
and  therefore  profit- 
able. The  bunch  of 
cattle  in  the  picture 
shows  how  one  can 
breed  up  something 
better  than  common 
stock  by  using  Here- 
ford bulls.  These 
splendid  beef  ani- 
mals spread  their 
white  faces  over 
nearly  all  of  their 
offspring,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  inviting 
to  the  stock  buyer 
than  these  white 
faces  that  are  lifted 
at  his  approach. 
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The  Week. 

The  air  is  a  little  warmer  and  moister  and  has  a 
disposition  to  drift  in  from  the  south  and  people  feel 
better.  It  looks  as  though  our  share  in  the  globe- 
trotting blizzards,  which  have  brought  such  loss  and 
suffering  to  the  north  temperate  zones  away  from 
our  favored  coast,  has  been  realized  and  we  are  to 
have  some  old-fashioned  California  winter  again.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  read  the  cheery  notes  of  the 
good  prophet  Blochman  upon  another  page  of  this 
issue.  We  hope  he  may  soon  be  wet  to  the  skin  as  a 
reward  for  his  buoyant  science.  Let  those  who 
doubt  him  take  the  fate  of  the  other  skeptics  who 
had  experience  with  an  older  Noah.  Our  own  ark  is 
moored  on  a  dry  bank. 

Wheat  is  showing  up  finely  this  week,  being  loudly 
called  for  and  firmly  held.  Barley  is  sulking  here, 
but  country  buyers  are  talking  up  well  to  get  it.  It 
often  happens  that  the  city  talks  below  its  own 
country  buyers,  just  to  make  it  easier  for  them,  per- 
haps. Minor  cereals  are  drifting  along  without 
change.  Beans  are  firm  and  moving  freely.  Bran 
has  advanced  and  is  strongly  held,  while  other  mill- 
feeds  are  in  less  request.  Hay  is  unchanged.  Hogs 
are  in  demand  and  firm,  as  supplies  are  light ;  other 
meats  are  steady.  Butter  and  cheese  have  had  a 
regular  course  all  through  the  week,  but  eggs  have 
increased  in  supply  and  declined.  Poultry  and  game 
have  decided  favor  this  week  and  are  doing  better. 
Potatoes  and  onions  are  abundant  and  easy.  Fresh 
fruits  are  about  the  same,  oranges  being  dull,  while 
choice  pears  and  apples  are  sought  for.  Dried  fruits 
of  all  kinds  are  quiet.  Hops  are  in  light  receipt  and 
firm.    Wool  is  as  before. 

Our  dairy  readers  should  remember  that  accord- 
ing to  law  genuine  butter  is  yellow  and  oleomar- 
garine is  white.  If  some  of  their  cows  are  giving 
milk  which  makes  oleomargarine,  they  ought  to  do 
the  right  thing  to  it  so  the  butter  will  be  pure  and 
yellow  as  the  law  requires.  Secretary  Saylor  of  the 
Dairy  Bureau  is  doing  his  best  to  bring  the  atten- 
tion of  our  butter  makers  to  these  natural  and  legal 
facts,  because  the  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine 
have  recently  flooded  the  State  with  samples  of  their 
product,  attractively  packed  in  small  boxes.  A 
small  army  of  salesmen  followed  this  distribution  o^ 
samples  and  a  large  amount  of  oleomargarine  has 
been  sold.  The  State  bureau  fears  that  this  will 
greatly  injure  the  butter  market  and  result  in  great 
oss  to  the  California  producers.    It  is  not  necessary 


for  a  retailer  to  label  the  small  packages  of  the 
product  of  animal  fat  if  the  tub  under  their  counter 
has  the  label.  The  Government  places  a  tax  of  10 
cents  a  pound  on  oleomargarine  that  has  been  col- 
ored, and  a  tax  of  only  I  of  a  cent  a  pound  if  no  color- 
ing is  used.  The  present  flooding  of  the  market  by 
the  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  packing  houses  is  being 
done  with  the  product  that  carries  the  least  tax. 
They  have  a  better  field  in  California  than  in  the 
East,  because  in  this  State  the  tendency  for  years 
among  butter  makers  has  been  to  use  little  or  no 
vegetable  coloring,  while  in  the  East  the  contrary 
has  been  the  rule,  and  the  butter  is  very  highly  col- 
ored. A  word  to  the  wise  ought  to  be  enough.  If 
our  readers  are  making  that  disgusting  white  oleo- 
margarine they  ought  to  stop  and  give  us  something 
that  is  pure  and  yellow. 

Separate  taxing  of  alfalfa  as  an  improvement  has 
been  done  to  some  extent,  but  when  Miller  &  Lux 
objected  to  paying  for  alfalfa  apart  from  the  land  it 
was  growing  on  the  legal  wheels  began  to  go  around, 
and  they  have  gone  through  the  Supreme  Court  on  a 
decision,  written  by  that  acute  agricultural  jurist, 
Gen.  Chipman,  which  holds  that  alfalfa  is  not  taxable 
as  an  "improvement"  in  the  legislative  sense  of  the 
word.  The  story  of  the  decision  is  that  the  so-called 
"  new  constitution  "  of  California  provided  for  the 
taxation  of  all  property  except  "  growing  crops." 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  fruit  trees  and  vines 
were  not  growing  crops  and  were  therefore  taxable. 
Subsequently  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  ex- 
empted fruit  trees  under  three  years  old,  so  that 
now  all  "  improvements  "  excepting  growing  crops 
and  young  fruit  trees  and  vines  are  taxable.  But 
the  constitution  does  not  define  "improvements," 
but  leaves  that  for  the  Legislature  to  do,  and  after 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  referred  to  the 
statute  defining  that  term  was  changed  to  read  "  all 
buildings,  structures,  fixtures,  fences  and  improve- 
ments erected  upon  or  affixed  to  the  land,  except 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines."  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  definition  of  improvements  still  leaves  the 
word  improvements  as  part  of  the  definition,  but  the 
context,  taken  in  connection  with  the  specific  inclu- 
sion of  fruit  and  nut  trees  and  vines  of  bearing  age 
as  taxable,  seems  to  the  court  as  excluding  the  per- 
manent root  of  alfalfa.  Alfalfa,  like  fruit  trees,  has 
a  permanent  root,  and  the  court  seems  to  hold  that 
if  the  Legislature  had  intended  to  include  the  alfalfa 
plant  among  improvements  it  would  have  been 
specified  as  fruit  trees  and  vines  are  specified.  It 
therefore  holds  that  neither  the  court  nor  the 
assessor  has  power  to  enlarge  the  definition  of  the 
Legislature  by  classing  alfalfa  as  a  taxable  improve- 
ment. 

We  hold  that  anything  which  favors  the  growth  of 
alfalfa  on  lands  suited  to  it  is  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  wealth  and  industrial  independence  of  the  State. 
Look  again  at  the  group  of  Herefords  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  and  the  rich  pasturage  which  fills 
the  foreground  of  the  picture.  With  rich  valley 
lands  and  ample  irrigation  water  it  is  easy  to  do  well 
in  California  if  one  chooses  lines  of  production  for 
which  the  market  is  waiting.  Too  many  people  try 
to  do  new  and  hard  things.  Just  get  in  on  an  alfalfa 
basis  and  get  whatever  animals  you  like  to  eat  the 
hay  and  pasturage.  Of  course  those  who  do  not  care 
for  stock  will  pursue  other  lines  and  there  is  room  and 
chance  for  all. 

Continuing  along  the  subject  of  assessing  property, 
there  was  a  close  discussion  of  the  question  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Farmers'  Club,  last  Sat- 
urday, and  agriculturists  were  urged  to  make  their 
influence  felt  against  excessive  valuation.  The  San 
Jose  discussion  brought  out  the  belief  that  many 
farm  properties  are  assessed  at  a  much  higher  value 
than  the  selling  or  actual  market  price.  The  reason 
appeared  to  be  that  the  assessments  were  estimated 
at  the  time  of  the  boom,  and  had  remained  on  that 
boom  basis,  while  the  property  was  not  actually 
worth  that  much.  But  the  owners,  through  ignor- 
ance or  carelessness,  had  gone  on  paying  the  high 
taxes ;  or  else,  as  was  known  in  some  cases,  they 
wished  the  assessment  kept  up  in  order  to  sell  at  an 
advanced  price.  One  speaker  held  that  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  "$250  is  the  ordinary  assessment  per 
acre  of  the  best  orchard  land.    In  the  neighborhood 


of  Campbell,  for  example,  the  land  is  assessed  at 
$200  and  each  bearing  tree  at  60  cents,  which,  aver- 
aging eighty  to  the  acre,  brings  it  to  $248."  Another 
speaker  held  that  the  Santa  Clara  valley  orchards 
are  assessed  at  nearly  their  cash  value,  and  the  as- 
sessments amount  to  about  $50,000,000.  The  prop- 
erty in  incorporated  towns  in  the  county  is  about 
$20,000,000,  including  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty, and  the  incorporated  towns  contain  about 
three-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  county.  These 
things  should  all  be  closely  inquired  into  by  the  farm- 
ers, not  with  prejudice,  but  with  clear  eyes  and 
hearts  open  to  conviction,  and  where  they  are  un- 
justly treated  let  them  make  their  influence  felt 
through  organization.  There  is  no  other  trumpet 
which  will  penetrate  the  ears  of  those  who  ar" 
range  these  things.  _ 

The  Santa  Clara  fruit  growers,  who  have  largely 
a  monoply  of  the  crown  borer  of  the  peach,  propose 
to  rid  themselves  of  it  by  a  proposition  which  will 
certainly  stimulate  effort.  They  propose  to  offer 
premiums  for  a  remedy  which  will  kill  the  peach  root 
borer  without  injury  to  the  tree.  They  will  prepare 
a  circular  explaining  the  plan  and  soliciting  subscrip- 
tions and  will  advertise  it.  The  conditions  of  the 
contest  will  be  announced  when  $100  has  been 
contributed  and  deposited  in  the  bank.  All  present 
appliances  will  be  barred  out,  such  as  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  etc.  Also  all  patented  preparations  and 
secret  formuho.  The  remedy  must  destroy  the  pest 
without  injuring  the  tree,  at  a  cost  not  too  great  to 
prevent  its  general  use.  At  least  a  year's  trial  will 
be  demanded  of  every  proposed  remedy,  and  a 
longer  time  would  be  necessary  if  the  claims  of  the 
discoverer  should  not  seem  to  the  committee  to  be 
made  out  in  the  year.  The  first  difficulty  in  the 
premises  which  occurs  to  us  is  that  if  a  man  finds 
such  a  complete  remedy  he  can  sell  it  for  perhaps 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  committee  can  collect  for 
premium  purposes.  Still  the  offer  ought  to  be  made 
and  the  effort  started. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Distillate  Emulsion  for  Woolly  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — We  noticed  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  a  few  issues  back  that  distillate  emulsion  had 
been  used  to  destroy  the  woolly  aphis.  What  do  you 
think  of  it  for  that  purpose  ? — Mayfield  &  McIn- 
tire,  Lakeport. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  lately  become  possessor  of 
a  small  apple  orchard  of  thirty  trees.  The  fruit 
seemed  fine  this  summer,  embracing  early  and  late 
varieties,  but  the  trees  are  so  infested  with  what 
looks  like  tufts  of  white  wool  that  I  think  they  are  to 
blame  for  the  smallness  of  the  later  fruit  and  of  the 
falling  off  of  both  leaves  and  apples  before  their  time. 
How  shall  I  rid  the  trees  of  this  white  stuff  ? — 
M.  E.  S.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Distillate  emulsion  and  kerosene  emulsion  are  both 
good  for  killing  the  woolly  aphis  as  it  collects  in 
woolly  masses  on  the  branches  during  the  summer 
time.  It  is  also  good  if  not  applied  too  liberally  to 
kill  the  colonies  found  around  the  root  crown  when 
the  earth  is  removed  from  the  base  of  the  tree.  For 
the  latter  use,  however,  one  must  be  sure  that  a 
perfect  emulsion  is  secured  and  not  merely  a  mixture 
with  much  free  oil,  and  the  ground  should  not  be 
soaked  with  it.  To  keep  the  insects  in  check  at  the 
root  crown,  however,  an  insecticide  which  acts  con- 
tinuously for  a  longer  period  is  better.  Such  are 
wood  ashes  applied  at  the  surface  and  allowed  to 
give  down  lye  by  action  of  the  rains,  or  refuse  to- 
bacco packed  in  around  the  root  crown  and  allowed 
also  to  leach  out  tobacco-liquor  by  action  of  rain  or 
irrigation  water.  To  clean  the  top  of  the  tree  prob- 
ably nothing  is  better  and  cheaper  than  kerosene  or 
distillate  emulsion. 

Potato  Moth's  Etjijs. 

To  the  Editor: — How  long  will  the  potato  moth 
live  and  still  lay  fertile  eggs,  and  how  long  will  the 
eggs  remain  fertile  when  heat  is  insufficient  ? — B.  S., 
Blanco. 

The  investigation  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Clarke  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  shows  that  the  life  of  the  potato 
moth  covers  63  to  69  days,  save  for  the  winter  gen- 
eration, when  this  time  may  be  extended  to  84  or  85 
days.  This  is  under  the  temperature  conditions  of 
Berkeley.    This  time  is  divided  thus :   Egg  stage, 
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7  to  10  days  ;  larva,  42  to  45  days,  ordinarily,  winter 
generation  9  weeks  ;  chrysalis,  14  to  16  days ;  adult 
life,  indefinite  but  short.  But  these  durations  in  the 
different  states  become  of  minor  importance  from 
the  fact  that  the  insect  in  the  ordinary  California 
climates  keeps  on  growing  and  reproducing  all 
through  the  year  on  stored  potatoes,  and  its  contin- 
uation is  for  this  reason  not  dependent  upon  a  long 
existence  in  any  state.  Then,  too,  as  potatoes  are 
growing  in  the  field  nearly  all  the  year,  either  from 
regular  planting  or  from  volunteer  plants,  the  insect 
has  a  chance  for  food  whenever  the  temperature  in- 
vites its  activity. 

Field  Peas. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  Canada  field  peas  grow  and 
yield  well  here,  also  do  they  make  good  feed  for  grow- 
ing pigs  when  green,  and  fattening  when  dry?  Is 
there  any  other  variety  of  peas  which  will  answer 
the  purpose  as  well  or  better? — Billy  Schmidt, 
Blanco. 

The  Canada  field  peas  will  make  good  winter 
growth  in  California  except  on  the  lowlands,  where 
too  heavy  freezing  is  met  with.  On  higher,  warmer 
lands  they  do  well.  They  are  a  good  food  for  grow- 
ing pigs  and  the  dry  peas  are  also  good,  but  for 
fattening  should  be  fed  with  greater  amounts  of  corn 
or  barley.  Our  common  California  field  peas,  such 
as  are  grown  in  the  upper  coast  counties,  also  the 
Niles  pea  grown  in  the  lower  part  of  Alameda 
county,  are  good  for  such  use  as  you  contemplate. 
Just  how  they  compare  with  the  Canada  field  pea  has 
not  been  accurately  determined.  Peas  sown  with 
oats  give  an  excellent  green  winter  feed  for  stock 
and  can  be  cut  for  hay  if  desirable. 

Salt  Bush  Again. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  a  high  sandy  spot  upon 
which  I  have  thought  to  try  Australian  salt  bush,  but 
would  like  information  on  some  points.  Will  it  grow 
on  a  high,  dry  sand  hill  without  irrigation  ?  Does  it 
stand  frost  ?  Has  it  any  worth  as  a  forage  plant  ? 
Does  it  grow  from  seed  or  plants  and  where  can  such 
be  obtained  and  what  time  should  it  be  planted  ? — 
Subscriber,  Fresno  county. 

Salt  brush  will  endure  much  drouth,  but  its  growth 
will  be  large  or  small  according  to  the  moisture  sup- 
ply, and  we  do  not  expect  it  will  amount  to  much  on 
dry  uplands  except  that  it  is  quite  hardy  and  makes 
good  winter  growth.  It  will  stand  any  frost  you 
have  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  forage  plant  for  sheep  and  poultry;  cattle 
will  usually  take  something  else  if  they  can  get  it. 
The  best  way  to  start  is  to  scatter  the  seed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season  and  let  it  catch  on 
itself.  So  late  as  this  it  will  be  better  to  wait  until 
the  cold  ground  becomes  warmed  a  little  and  then 
rake  in  seed  very  lightly.  You  can  get  seed  from  all 
seedmen. 

Rotten  Roots. 

To  the  Editor: — When  pruning  my  young  apple 
trees  I  came  across  several  affected  like  the  enclosed 
root.  Is  the  woolly  aphis  the  cause,  or  have  they 
been  partly  cut  by  gophers  and  then  rotted  ? — Sub- 
scriber, Sebastopol. 

The  injury  was  not  by  woolly  aphis,  for  they  cause 
irregular  knots  and  swellings.  Nor  do  we  see  clear 
signs  of  gopher  work,  for  these  rodents  generally 
cut  and  excavate  in  the  main  root  below  the  root 
crown,  when  the  tree  is  a  small  one,  and  girdle  the 
root  bark  on  older  trees.  From  the  thoroughly 
rotted  condition  of  the  roots  we  believe  the  plant  has 
been  stricken  with  a  rot  fungus,  and  this  is  often 
communicated  to  young  trees  from  decaying  roots  of 
trees  and  shrubs  left  in  the  ground  when  the  land  is 
cleared.  There  is  also  root  rot  following  sour  sap 
caused  by  standing  water  in  undrained  soil.  The 
specimens  sent  were  too  far  gone  to  show  clearly 
whence  the  rot  came. 

Frosted  Vine  Roots. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  transplanting  rooted  grape 
vines,  and,  by  the  neglect  of  the  man  in  charge,  some 
were  badly  frozen  in  Friday  night's  frost,  and  I  wish 
to  know  if  they  are  damaged,  and  to  what  extent. 
They  were  buried  early  the  next  morning  and  thawed 
out  in  the  ground.  If  damaged,  how  soon  would  it 
show  on  them  ?  They  look  all  right  up  to  this  time. 
— Planter,  Yolo  county. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  vines  have  been  seriously 
injured  by  the  frost,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  cov- 
ered them  in  so  early,  so  that  the  rise  in  temperature1 
might  be  very  gradual.    The  visible  effect  of  frost  is 


the  darkening  in  the  inner  bark.  It  becomes  at  first 
brown  and  then  black.  If  you  find  on  cutting  it  is  all 
as  it  should  be — white  and  fresh  looking — you  can  be 
pretty  sure  that  no  injury  has  been  done.  If  you 
find  parts  discolored,  it  will  be  advisable  to  trim  them 
away.  The  discoloration  should  appear  within  a  few 
days,  and  probably  enough  time  has  already  elapsed 
to  make  the  injury  apparent,  if  any  has  been  done. 


A  Good  Squirrel  Poison. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  please  send  me  the  for- 
mula for  making  squirrel  poison. — J.  A.  Chitwood, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal. 

We  have  done  this  several  times,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  hosts  of  new  readers  and  for  old  readers 
who  forget  we  will  repeat.  The  following  has  been 
found  exceedingly  effective  :  Strychnine  1  ounce, 
cyanide  of  potassium  li  ounce,  eggs  1  dozen,  honey 
1  pint,  vinegar  li  pint,  barley  30  pounds.  Dissolve 
strychnine  in  the  vinegar,  pulverizing  it  in  the  vine- 
gar, or  it  will  gather  in  a  lump.  See  that  it  is  all 
dissolved.  Dissolve  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  lit- 
tle water.  Beat  the  eggs.  Mix  all  the  ingredients 
together  thoroughly  before  adding  to  the  barley; 
then  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  mixing  often. 
Spread  out  to  dry  before  using,  as  it  will  mold  if  put 
away  wet.  In  wheat  districts  use  wheat  and  in  bar- 
ley districts  use  barley,  as  the  rodents  seem  to  eat  it 
better. 

Some  prefer  a  phosphorous  mixture,  as  it  is 
cheaper  and  very  effective  though  a  little  dangerous 
in  the  way  of  conflagration  unless  one  is  careful. 
The  following  is  a  good  recipe  :  Wash  2J  gallons  of 
wheat;  let  it  drain.  Take  a  clean  five-gallon  can. 
Put  in  can  1  pint  of  syrup  and  £  pint  of  water.  Heat 
it  over  a  slow  fire  in  open  air.  Stir  in  two  sticks  of 
phosphorous  while  syrup  is  hot.  Stir  in  the  1\  gal- 
lons of  wheat.  Stir  thoroughly  to  get  poison  on 
every  kernel  of  wheat.  Stir  in  some  flour;  then  add 
a  little  cornmeal  to  separate  the  wheat.  Stir 
thoroughly  and  let  cool. 

In  putting  out  the  poison  scatter  it  well  and  put 
out  plenty,  so  all  of  the  squirrels  can  get  some  of  it. 
It  will  kill  every  squirrel  that  eats  of  it.  Put  out 
early  in  the  morning  in  any  kind  of  weather. 

Ginger  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  ginger  and  manner  of  growing  it,  soil,  etc.,  or 
can  you  refer  me  to  parties  who  grow  it  ?  Does  the 
price  make  it  a  gooa  crop  to  grow  ? — C.  D.  Sykes, 
Santa  Clara. 

Enough  has  not  yet  been  done  with  ginger  to  fully 
demonstrate  the  points  suggested  by  our  corre- 
spondent. We  are  aware  that  the  plant  is  doing 
well  in  some  parts  of  the  State  and  has  shown  a  dis- 
position to  extend  its  fleshy  roots  and  occupy  the 
land  something  as  Johnson  grass  does,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent,  nor  is  it  likely  to  emulate  that  pest, 
and  so  need  not  be  feared.  Let  all  who  have  ginger 
tell  our  readers  about  it,  their  experience  with  it, 
while  we  are  looking  up  some  of  the  commercial 
aspects  of  the  plant. 

Sunburn  in  the  Branches. 

To  the  Editor: — I  mail  you  part  of  branch  cut 
from  a  peach  tree.  The  tree  shows  several  such 
spots  through  the  top.  Can  you  give  the  cause  and 
cure  ? — Reader,  Fresno. 

The  peach  branch  shows  the  effect  of  sunburn. 
The  bark  upon  the  dead  portion  has  been  killed  by 
sun  heat.  The  tree  is  making  a  strenuous  effort  to 
grow  around  the  injured  part,  but  it  should  not  be 
forced  to  make  such  an  effort.  Young  trees  when 
planted  out  and  all  exposed  parts  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  older  trees  which  can  be  reached  by 
direct  sunlight  should  be  whitewashed  to  reflect  the 
heat.  This  treatment  will  prevent  such  injury  as 
your  sample  shows.  When  the  branch  is  so  badly 
burned  as  this  specimen  there  is  little  hope  of  its 
becoming  useful  by  after  growth.  Such  branches 
should,  if  possible,  be  removed  and  new  growth 
forced  out  and  then  protected  by  whitewash,  unless 
by  cutting  back  the  top  you  can  force  out  enough 
branches  and  foliage  below  to  shade  all  the  bark 
from  the  sun.  Such  growth  should  always  be  secured 
and  enough  preserved  in  subsequent  pruning  to  bear 
a  crop  within  easy  reach  and  keep  the  bark  from 
sunburn.  This  is  one  of  the  first  principles  in  the 
growth  of  fruit  trees  in  the  interior  valleys. 


Keeping  Oil  Meals. 

To  the  Editor: — How  long  will  oil  and  cocoanut 
meal  keep  and  hold  its  nutrition  ? — Reader,  Monte- 
rey county. 

Indefinitely,  so  long  as  it  remains  cool  and  dry 
enough  to  prevent  fermentation  and  decay.  Such 
change  is  manifested  by  disagreeable  odors.  There 
may  also  be  a  rancid  condition  coming  from  the 
change  in  the  oil,  but  this  affects  rather  its  accepta- 
bility to  stock  and  its  effect  upon  the  flow  of  milk, 
than  its  nutritive  content. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
January  19,  1903. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  continued  cold,  cloudy  and  foggy  most  of 
the  week,  with  killing  frosts  in  many  places.  Nearly 
normal  conditions  prevailed  at  the  close,  with  light  rain 
in  some  sections.  No  damage  was  done  by  the  frosts, 
but  the  cold  weather  retarded  the  growth  of  grain  and 
grass.  Grain  looks  well  and  the  outlook  for  heavy  crops 
is  very  good.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in 
good  condition.  The  soil  is  in  excellent  condition  for 
seeding  and  work  is  progressing  rapidly.  Deciduous 
fruit  trees  and  vines  continue  in  good  condition  and 
pruning  is  in  progress.  Rain  and  warmer  weather  would 
be  beneficial  to  all  crops. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Cloudy  weather,  with  abnormally  low  temperature, 
killing  frosts  and  heavy  fogs,  prevailed  during  the  week 
in  most  sections.  Temperatures  as  low  as  25°  are  re- 
ported in  portions  of  San  Benito  and  Alameda  counties. 
The  observer  at  Cloverdale  reports  that  the  tule  fog  in 
the  valleys  caused  unusually  cold,  damp  weather,  while 
in  the  mountains  and  foothills  the  air  was  hot  and  dry. 
Oranges  at  Cloverdale  are  maturing  and  picking  has 
commenced.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines  are 
looking  well  and  pruning  is  progressing.  The  severe 
frosts  have  caused  no  damage.  Rain  is  needed  in  nearly 
all  sections,  but  especially  in  the  south,  where  green  feed 
is  becoming  scarce.  Seeding  is  progressing  and  is  nearly 
completed  in  some  sections.  Grain  is  in  good  condition, 
but  making  slow  growth. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Generally  cold,  cloudy,  foggy  weather  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  week.  Frequent  heavy  and  severe  frosts 
occurred,  but  caused  no  damage.  The  cold  weather  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  vineyards,  keeping  the  sap  down 
and  the  vines  in  good  condition  for  pruning,  which  is 
progressing  rapidly.  Grain  and  green  feed  are  not 
doing  well  on  account  of  the  continued  cold  weather. 
Grain  that  is  up  looks  thrifty,  but  is  making  little  or  no 
growth.  Green  feed  is  scarce  and  stock  are  being  fed  in 
many  localities.  Stock  are  generally  reported  thin  but 
healthy.  Rain  and  warmer  weather  are  greatly  needed 
for  the  grain  and  grass.  Deep  snow  is  reported  from  the 
high  Sierra. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Clear,  warm  weather,  with  cool  nights,  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  week  in  most  sections.  Severe  northers  or  sand 
storms  occurred  on  the  14th  at  Anaheim  and  Santa  Ana, 
but  caused  very  little  damage  to  oranges.  Light  rain 
fell  in  Redlands  on  the  15th.  The  dry  winds  have  taken 
much  moisture  from  the  soil  and  rain  would  be  very 
beneficial.  Grain  continues  in  good  condition  in  most 
places,  but  pasturage  is  becoming  dry  and  scarce.  Seed- 
ing is  progressing.  Vegetables  made  good  growth  dur- 
ing the  week.  The  water  supply  is  good  and  some 
farmers  have  commenced  irrigatfon.  Oranges  have  not 
been  seriously  damaged  by  frost  and  are  of  superior 
quality.    The  yield  is  about  the  same  as  last  season's. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Cold,  dry,  windy  weeki 
with  frosts,  but  no  demage  reported.  Light  showers  to" 
day  at  Redlands  and  vicinity;  elsewhere  very  dry.  Pas* 
turage  short.    Grain  needs  rain. 

Eureka  Summary.— Plowing  and  seeding  continue ; 
indications  that  a  large  crop  will  be  planted.  Early 
sown  grain  is  in  good  condition  and  growing  finely 
Green  feed  is  abundant. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  January  21,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date.... 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

2.84 

24.99 

16.17 

22.57 

58 

38 

.20 

13.71 

10.85 

13.63 

56 

28 

.00 

6.71 

6.57 

10.00 

50 

30 

.01 

6.16 

6.33 

13.21 

56 

38 

.00 

8.21 

2.26 

7.«4 

56 

28 

.00 

.83 

1.39 

3.77 

62 

24 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

5.00 

4.90 

9.59 

70 

32 

.00 

4.97 

2.61 

9.18 

72 

40 

.00 

6.09 

1.07 

4.39 

72 

44 

T 

1.47 

.22 

1.98 

70 

84 

52 
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January  24,  1903. 


HETEOROLOGICAL. 


The  Absence  of  Midwinter  Rains  no  Indication  of  Drought. 

To  the  Editor: — Another  set  dry  period  has 
settled  over  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the 
State  and  we  are  wondering  to  know  when  it  will 
end.  As  usual  many  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a 
long  dry  spell  in  midwinter,  with  but  a  light  seasonal 
rainfall  previously,  implies  a  drier  season.  This  does 
not  at  all  hold  good.  There  are  upwards  of  ten 
seasons  that  have  such  dry  periods  and  that  end  up 
in  a  normal  seasonal  rainfall. 

After  years  of  close  observation  of  seasons  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  seasons  cannot  be 
forecasted  ahead.  There  are,  however,  some  few 
generalizations  to  be  made  by  observing  closely  cer- 
tain seasons  which  may  justify  tentative  future  pre- 
dictions. Tentative,  we  repeat,  because  we  have 
not  the  cumulative  evidence  for  Pacific  coast  cli- 
matology that  we  have  for  other  more  positive 
sciences,  or  that  we  have  for  a  24-hour  prediction. 
And  yet  every  science  first  passed  through  its  tenta- 
tive or  theoretical  phases  before  it  became  an  as- 
sumed science.    Let  us  illustrate: 

In  previous  discussions  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  Japan  current's  assumed  existence  is  not 
the  cause  of  our  rainfall,  in  either  its  movements  or 
varying  intensity.  What,  then,  are  the  causes  of 
such  extremes  of  seasonal  rainfall  as  occur  in  the 
semi-arid  regions  ?  For  instance,  in  the  dry  season 
of  1876-77  only  about  4  inches  of  rain  fell  around 
Santa  Barbara,  while  on  the  Oregon  coast  more  than 
an  average  season's  rain  fell.  Again,  in  December, 
1882,  about  20  inches  of  rain  fell  in  Portland,  Or., 
causing  a  flood;  the  rainfall  dwindled  so  rapidly 
down  the  coast  that  it  recorded  only  about  an  inch 
for  the  same  period  in  Sacramento  and  a  few  sprinkles 
in  Santa  Barbara. 

ComiDg  closer  home  for  contrasts  and  comparing 
two  seasons  one  after  the  other,  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Santa  Barbara,  we  note  the  average  rain- 
falls for  the  two  places  are  respectively  as  17  inches 
is  to  23}  inches.  Santa  Barbara's  average  rainfall 
being  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  San  Francisco, 
yet  in  the  year  1892-93  Santa  Barbara  recorded  27 
inches  of  rain  against  San  Francisco's  22  inches,  some 
5  inches  in  excess  for  Santa  Barbara.  But  the  fol- 
lowing season,  1893-94,  San  Francisco  records  18$ 
inches  and  the  records  for  Santa  Barbara  show  only 
a  7-inch  rain.  What  peculiar  contrasts  between  lo- 
calities only  300  miles  off  and  both  on  the  coast ! 
Then  the  following  season  was  nearly  relatively  pro- 
portional in  the  two  localities. 

Not  only  is  there  such  extreme  seasonal  differ- 
ences, but  the  same  month  often  brings  marked  con- 
trasts. The  first  half  of  last  month  afforded  good 
rains  for  Santa  Barbara,  while  San  Francisco  had 
but  very  light  showers.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  the  city  latitude  had  about  an  inch  of  rain  and 
Santa  Barbara  had  none.  Santa  Barbara's  rains 
were  not  Sonora's — those  extensions  of  the  Mexican 
Pacific  coast  rains,  for  the  earlier  rains  of  Decem- 
ber started  from  a  storm  area  (a  low  barometer 
area)  that  entered  off  the  central  California  coast, 
but  that  rapidly  trended  southward.  San  Francisco 
being  nearer  the  path  of  the  entering  storm  areas, 
it  gets,  as  a  rule,  more  rain  than  localities  farther 
south;  but  these  numerous  exceptions  show  that  the 
storm  areas  are  subject  to  other  influences  in  giving 
such  varying  precipitations  for  any  locality. 

The  Continental  High  Barometer  Area  the 
Cause  of  the  Variability  of  Our  Rainfall.  .  — There 
is  no  visible  Japan  current  that  strikes  this  coast. 
What  produces  rain  is  the  series  of  low  barometer 
areas,  storm  or  cyclonic  areas,  as  sometimes  called, 
that  enter  the  coast  (at  irregular  intervals)  between 
Vancouver  and  northern  California  in  winter  and 
further  northward  in  summer. 

It  hardly  needs  telling  that  these  storm  areas  have 
usually  an  eastern  trend.  But  occasionally  a  high 
barometer  area  over  the  Rockies  prevents  their 
direct  eastward  movement,  and  then  they  trend 
down  the  coast.  But  how  far  down  the  coast  they 
will  trend  and  how  much  precipitation  they  will 
afford  depends  on  another  factor.  This  factor  is 
what  gives  the  great  variability  to  the  rains  down 
the  coast.  It  is  the  high  barometer  area.  Let  us 
say  at  once,  without  further  explanation,  that  this 
high  barometer  area  is  the  most  determining  factor 
of  the  rainfall  over  the  coast. 

The  whole  Pacific  coast  has  a  series  of  parallel 
belts  of  rainy  and  rainless  areas.  The  rainy  belts 
extend  their  area  northward  and  southward  of  where 
the  lows  first  strike  the  coast;  but  the  intensity,  as 
well  as  the  position  of  the  high  barometer  area,  de- 
termines how  far  the  rainy  belt  shall  extend,  how 
much  more  or  how  much  less  of  precipitation  shall 
fall  in  any  season  in  the  high  barometer  or  drier  belt. 

On  our  coast  the  high  barometer  area  reaches  its 
extreme  rainlessness  in  Lower  California.  It  has  a 
greater  persistency  or  intensity  in  some  years  than 
in  others,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  abrupt  varia- 
tions of  rainfall  between  localities  that  are  not 


further  apart  than  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara. While  high  barometers  precede  and  succeed 
the  storm  areas  off  the  upper  coast,  and  high 
barometers  often  trend  down  the  Rockies  from  Can- 
ada, they  are  of  comparatively  brief  duration;  they 
have  not  the  persistency,  nor  that  stagnancy  that 
the  so-called  continental  high  has.  This  continental 
high  comes  across  the  ocean  from  about  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  crosses  the  State 
above  Point  Conception  and  south  of  the  bay,  trend- 
ing inland  to  northern  Utah  and  the  Rockies.  In 
summer  this  same  high  belt  strikes  in  500  to  1000 
miles  further  northward,  when  the  upper  coast  be- 
comes rainless.  When  storm  areas  from  the  north 
are  deflected  down  the  coast  this  continental  high  is 
shifted  southerly  or  otherwise  loses  its  permanency 
till  the  low  barometer  moves  off,  when  the  high 
again  recovers  itself.  It  is  in  the  study  of  the  high 
barometer  areas  that  we  must  look  for  the  causes  of 
our  rainless  periods  in  winter.  Some  years,  as  in  the 
dry  season  of  1897-98,  the  high  barometer  seems 
broader  in  area  and  higher  in  pressure  than  other- 
wise. It  has  not  been  so  this  year.  So  that  we  may 
say  from  scientific  observations  that  this  will  not  be 
a  dry  season. 

Till  more  recently  this  continental  high  barometer 
did  not  prevail  over  the  plateau  region,  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  had  heavy  rainfalls.  As  soon  as  it 
again  breaks  away — set  aside  by  a  down  trending 
storm  area — we  shall  have  another  rain.  It  also  ap- 
pears to  us  that,  irrespective  of  the  pushing  aside  of 
the  high  by  the  action  of  the  low  barometrical  area, 
this  continental  high  has  periods  of  lagging  and 
increasing  intensity.  We  have  not  studied  this  sub- 
ject enough  to  note  its  exact  variability.  But  it  has 
a  variableness  that  some  day  may  be  determinable, 
and  then  long  or  short  dry  spells  may  possibly  be 
predictable  accordingly.  Long  dry  spells  in  winter 
are  far  more  common  than  generally  supposed,  even 
in  seasons  of  average  and  over  average  rainfalls. 
We  shall  cite  several  to  show  that  this  season  is  not 
as  aberrant  as  generally  supposed.  We  shall  take 
the  rainfall  for  San  Francisco  for  data,  as  that  dates 
back  to  1849  and  has  daily  record. 

Dry  Midwinter  Seasons.— The  season  of  1854-55 
records  23.68  inches  rain — just  about  the  average. 
Up  to  December  30th  only  3  inches  had  fallen.  (With 
the  exception  of  .32  of  rain  in  November  it  had  been 
dry  consecutively  for  over  two  months).  From  the 
31st  of  December  on  rain  began  coming. 

The  season  of  1859-60  was  an  erratic  one;  heavy 
rains  in  November,  light  rains  in  both  December  and 
January,  and  then  heavy  spring  rains.  The  month 
of  May  gave  as  much  rain  as  all  of  December  and 
January  together,  finally  totaling  up  within  an 
inch  of  an  average  rainy  season. 

The  season  of  1865-66  had  only  5  inches  rain  to 
January  1st,  November  wet,  December  very  dry,  and 
ending  up  again  as  an  average  rainy  season. 

The  year  1874-75  was  characterized  much  like 
1865-66,  in  having  heavy  November  rains.  Then  a 
long  dry  spell  from  November  25th  to  January  14th, 
after  which  copious  rairs  fell  in  January,  particu- 
larly on  the  south  coast;  15  inches  fell  in  January  in 
Santa  Barbara  out  of  an  18i-inch  rainy  season;  17 
inches  fell  in  Los  Angeles — then  no  more  rain  for 
nine  months. 

The  drouths  of  1876-77  was  rainless  in  December, 
but  the  worse  drouth  of  1850-51  had  1  inch  of  rain  in 
the  city;  the  last  drouth  of  1897-98  had  1.22  in 
December. 

Up  to  the  9th  of  January,  1879,  only  3$  inches  of 
rain  had  fallen  for  that  season  in  San  Francisco,  not 
much  over  half  of  this  season's  fall  to  the  same  date, 
and  yet  21  inches  more  rain  fell  after  that  date. 

The  very  wet  season  of  1883-84  had  less  than  5 
inches  of  rain  up  the  25th  of  January.  Barely  3 
inches  in  Sacramento  City  up  to  that  date,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  heavy  floods  thereafter. 

The  season  of  1890-91  was  peculiar  in  having  such 
light  rains  before  February,  disposed  at  very  long 
intervals.  Sprinkles  aside,  the  first  appreciable 
rain  of  the  season  occurred  on  December  3d  and 
4th — 2  inches.  Then  not  a  drop  of  rain  till  the  holi- 
day week,  which,  together  with  the  first  four  days 
in  January,  gave  about  the  same  rainfall  again.  A 
small  rain  February  ls.t,  then  a  skip  to  February 
15th  and  16th,  when  4  inches  fell. 

The  year  1895-96  had  very  light  rains  till  after 
January  13th  (4  inches  to  that  date),  and  the  season 
was  only  2  inches  below  normal  in  San  Francisco,  and 
strange  to  say  4  inches  above  normal  in  Sacramento. 

Inferences. — These  are  some  illustrations  of  the 
variableness  of  seasons,  showing  that  the  lack  of  the 
first  half  of  the  season's  rainfall  is  no  indication  of 
its  lack  in  the  other  half.  To  judge  from  the  inten- 
sity of  the  continental  high  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
it  has  not  the  dry  season  intensity  or  persistency, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  yield.  Dry  period 
areas  show  a  deal  of  similarity;  tule  fogs  in  the  great 
valleys,  and  warm,  still  atmosphere  south  of  Monte- 
rey county.  Last  year  December  and  January  had 
the  same  similar  weather,  with  very  much  less 
earlier  rains  south.  The  fact  of  heavy  rains  occur- 
ring south  proves  that  this  off-coast  high  has  not  the 
dry  season  type  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  rains  will  again  come. 

Santa  Maria,  Jan.  15.  L.  E.  Blochman. 


THE  FIELD. 


California  Grown  Sugar  Beet  Seed. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  successful  cul- 
tivation of  beet  seed  in  California,  some  very  gratify- 
ing results  having  been  obtained.  In  Europe  much 
care  is  exercised  in  selecting  the  mother  beet- 
Every  beet  is  examined,  not  only  for  shape,  charac- 
ter of  leaf,  and  keeping  quality,  but  also  a  sample  of 
every  of  every  one  is  examined  chemically,  only  those 
beets  that  possess  a  high  sugar  content  being  re- 
tained. These  well-selected  beets  are  the  mothers  of 
the  beets  that  are  designed  wholly  for  seed  produc- 
tion. 

At  the  stations  established  in  France  and  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose  of  testing  seeds,  strict  rules 
have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
beet  sugar  trade.  Probably  most  of  the  beet  seed 
sent  to  the  United  States  from  Germany  is  sold 
according  to  the  Magdeburg  regulations. 

Special  methods  are  used  for  testing  beet  seeds. 
As  each  beet  "ball"  contains  from  three  to  seven 
seeds,  much  care  and  skill  is  required  to  accurately 
determine: 

1.    The  number  of  germinations  in  100  beet  balls. 
The  number  of  germinations  in  a  kilogram  of 


seeds 

3. 
seeds 

4. 

5. 


The  number  of  beet  balls  without  anv  vital 


The  percentage  of  purity. 
The  percentage  of  moisture,  etc.,  etc. 
Only  by  exercising  the  greatest  care  that  no  in- 
ferior beet  seed  is  offered  for  sale  can  we  hope  to 
gain  the  reputation  that  our  home  grown  seed 
reaches  the  standards  required  by  the  rules  of  Ger- 
many and  France. 

Tests  made  by  Miss  Alice  F.  Crane,  2316  Clay 
street,  San  Francisco,  after  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
station  at  Magdeburg,  Germany,  have  shown  that 
some  of  the  sugar  beet  seed  grown  in  California 
possess  all  of  the  qualities  of  first-class  seed,  as  the 
following  report  of  examination  shows: 


No.  1 — Large  seed . 
No.  2- Small  seed  . 
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No.  1  is  considered  to  be  first-class  seed.  When 
seeds  are  small  there  should  be  at  least  130  sprouts 
in  100  beet  balls. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  in  California. 

Several  interesting  phases  of  agriculture  in  Cali- 
fornia appear  in  the  report  of  irrigation  investiga- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  just 
published  as  Bulletin  No.  119  of  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations.  Prof.  Hilgard  of  the  University  of 
California  gives  the  results  of  fourteen  years'  study 
of  the  water  problems  of  the  Santa  Ana  valley,  in 
southern  California.  In  this  valley  water  is  scarce 
and  exceedingly  valuable.  The  right  to  a  single  inch 
sells  for  $1250,  and  irrigated  orange  lands  have  sold 
for  $1800  an  acre.  He  shows  that  the  gravel  depos- 
its of  the  river  where  it  leaves  the  mountains  act  as 
a  regulator,  the  water  sinking  into  these  debris  fans, 
where  it  is  stored  up,  without  expense  for  dams  or 
losses  from  evaporation.  His  researches  show  that 
this  water  feeds  the  artesian  wells  below,  and  that, 
as  the  number  of  these  wells  is  increased,  the  pres- 
sure and  flow  are  diminished,  the  final  result,  however, 
being  a  considerable  gain  in  the  water  obtained. 
These  studies  of  Prof.  Hilgard  will  be  widely  read  in 
California  for  the  bearing  they  have  on  the  interde- 
pendence of  underground  water  supplies.  The  recent 
decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Katz  vs.  Walkinshaw,  limiting  the  right  of  a  land 
owner  to  take  percolating  water  from  his  own  land, 
has  given  the  subject  new  interest. 

The  report  of  Prof.  Hilgard  is  supplemented  by 
one  made  by  William  Irvine,  engineer  of  the  Gage 
Canal,  giving  the  duty  of  water  in  the  Santa  Ana 
valley  and  some  conditions  which  influence  it.  An  in- 
teresting feature  of  Mr.  Irvine's  report  is  the  illus- 
trations of  the  canal,  measuring  boxes  and  methods 
of  distributing  water.  Nowhere  in  this  country,  if  in 
the  world,  is  water  used  with  greater  economy  and 
skill  than  in  this  section.  The  main  canal  and  many 
of  the  distributing  laterals  are  cemented  and  in  some 
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cases  pipes  are  used.  Water  is  delivered  to  the  dif- 
ferent tracts  from  hydrants  and  carefully  measured 
over  a  weir,  all  these  details  being  illustrated  in  this 
report.  The  canal  ,was  operated  at  first  without 
cementing;  but  the  losses  from  seepage  and  growth 
of  vegetation  in  the  banks  and  bottoms  reduced  its 
capacity  so  much  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  calcu- 
lated volume  could  be  carried  through  it.  Since 
cementing  the  loss  is  only  about  1%.  The  plans  and 
specifications  for  this  work  are  given,  so  that  en- 
gineers may  understand  clearly  its  character.  The 
expense  of  cementing  a  channel  7  feet  wide  on  the 
bottom,  15  feet  on  top  and  4  feet  deep,  was  75  cents 
per  linear  foot. 

Irrigation  in  central  California  is  covered  by  a  re- 
port by  A.  E.  Chandler,  agent  and  expert.  The  canals 
where  Mr.  Chandler's  measurements  were  made  were 
not  cemented  and  in  some  cases  the  losses  from  seep- 
age were  as  great  as  those  on  the  canal  in  southern 
California  before  its  improvement.  On  the  Vandalia 
ditch  92%  of  a  discharge  of  16  cubic  feet  per  second 
was  lost  in  a  distance  of  2  miles.  The  illustrations 
show  the  flow  of  water  in  these  canals  is  also  inter- 
fered with  by  weeds  and  grass,  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  cementing  or  some  other  method  of  lessening 
seepage  losses  will  be  employed  in  the  near  future. 
The  possibilities  of  this  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Chan- 
dler in  his  report.  He  estimates  that  some  of  the 
canals  on  which  the  losses  are  so  large  could  be 
cemented  for  a  cost  of  between  $4000  and  $5000  per 
mile,  and  that  the  loss  of  water  in  a  single  season  in 
some  sections  has  been  28%  more  than  the  cost  of 
this  work.  The  products  of  irrigation  in  this  section 
have  a  high  value.  Under  the  Pioneer  canal,  the  or- 
ange crop  was  worth  $137  per  acre;  on  one  orchard 
under  the  Pleasant  Valley  ditch,  $107  an  acre.  On 
this  orchard  water  was  sparingly  used,  so  that  the 
value  of  the  crop  grown  with  an  acre-foot  of  water 
was  $63.79.  This  report  can  be  obtained  by  applying 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Hai vesting,  Packing  and  Marketing  Calimyrna  Figs. 

By  Geo.  C.  Robdino,  of  Fresno,  at  the  Twenty- seventh  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

Smyrna  fig  culture  has  now  reached  a  stage  in  its 
development,  so  that  to-day  all  who  have  expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  venture  are 
convinced  that  the  industry  has  come  to  stay,  and 
all  that  is  now  necessary  to  cause  it  to  become  one 
of  the  great  industries  of  our  glorious  State  is  the 
planting  of  the  trees  in  sections  adapted  to  their 
culture. 

No  variety  of  deciduous  fruit  tree  will  adapt  itself 
to  such  a  wide  range  of  soils  and  locations  as  the 
fig,  and  the  Smyrna  figs  are  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  The  common  varieties  of  white  figs  so 
largely  shipped  to  the  Eastern  markets  to-day,  and 
which  have  been  in  demand  where  the  imported 
Smyrna  figs  are  scarce,  must  finally  give  way  to 
the  superior  Smyrna  fig.  Their  general  inferiority 
is  conceded  by  all  fruit  dealers,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  they  are  sold  at  very  low  prices,  there 
would  be  no  demand  for  them  in  our  markets. 

California  has  become  known  now  as  an  exporter 
of  high-grade  fruits,  and  to-day  she  is  exporting  her 
prunes  into  France  and  other  sections  of  Europe, 
where  a  few  years  ago  the  possibility  of  California 
prunes,  peaches,  apricots,  being  sought  after  in 
these  markets,  would  have  been  considered  improb- 
able. It  is  now  universally  conceded  that  California 
dried  fruits  are  far  sweeter  than  those  produced  in 
Europe,  and  this  combined  with  our  improved 
methods  of  handling  will,  before  many  years,  give 
California  a  prestige  as  the  great  fruit  section,  and 
her  fruit  will  be  in  demand  in  countries  which  now 
depend  solely  on  Europe  for  their  supply. 

Having  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder  in  the  mar- 
keting of  other  lines  of  fruit,  why  should  she  not 
within  a  space  of  a  few  years  overcome  all  diffi- 
culties, and  gain  the  same  prestige  for  her  dried 
figs  as  for  her  other  products.  So  long  as  only  an 
inferior  article  in  figs  is  placed  on  the  market,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  reaching  the  goal  as  leaders.  No 
people  were  so  prone  to  condemn  California  prod- 
ucts as  the  importers  in  the  large  cities  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  They  regarded  everything  coming 
from  California  with  -  disfavor  and  suspicion,  and 
were  always  the  first  ones  to  throw  cold  water  on 
any  new  venture  in  the  horticultural  or  viticultural 
line. 

Overcoming  Obstacles. — An  enterprising  man  in 
California,  who  had  probably  invested  his  all  in 
promoting  a  new  industry,  would  be  informed  when 
he  had  his  product  ready  for  the  market,  it  was  so  in- 
ferior to  the  same  line  of  imported  goods,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  disposing  of  them,  except  at 
ruinous  prices.  Unless  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  the  wherewith  to  continue  his  ef- 
forts, and  beat  down  the  prejudice  and  antipathy  ex- 
isting among  the  men  who  should  have  accorded  him 
a  helping  hand,  he  was  invariably  forced  to  the  wall. 


These  conditions  had  to  be  overcome  by  our  de- 
ciduous fruit,  orange  and  lemon  growers,  by  our 
wine  makers  and  raisin  vineyardists.  The  perse- 
verance of  these  men,  and  the  persistence  with 
which  they  applied  themselves  in  overcoming  the  ob- 
structions placed  in  their  paths,  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  pluck,  push  and  determination  exhibited 
by  our  Western  men.  With  their  high  wages  for 
labor,  lack  of  experience,  high  freight  rates  to  the 
Eastern  markets  as  compared  with  the  same  con- 
ditions in  the  old  countries,  they  finally  triumphed. 
To-day  the  very  products  which  our  Eastern  im- 
porter jeered  at,  he  is  now  actively  soliciting  ac- 
counts for,  not  only  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  but  to  be  exported  to  the  old 
country  as  well. 

Early  Troubles  op  the  Fig  Industry. — The  fig 
business  has  been  placed  on  a  somewhat  different 
footing.  The  fruit  growers  of  California  have  been 
forced  to  admit  that  their  dried  figs  were  far  in- 
ferior to  the  fig  of  commerce.  In  this  case  the 
Eastern  buyer  had  good  reason  for  discrediting  the 
future  of  the  fig  culture  in  this  State. 

Cuttings  of  figs  have  been  imported  from  Smyrna 
for  a  period  extending  over  twenty-five  years. 
These  cuttings  were  widely  distributed  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  The  trees  grew  and  thrived,  and 
seemed  to  be  very  much  at  home,  but,  although  they 
bore  heavily,  failed  to  mature  their  fruits.  The 
greater  part  of  them  were  dug  up  and  destroyed, 
the  growers  having  been  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  either  they  had  been  imposed  on  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  variety,  or  the  climatic  conditions  were 
unfavorable  for  the  success  of  the  industry. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  still  more  forcibly  im- 
pressed on  the  growers  by  the  rumors,  which  were 
occasionally  wafted  across  the  water  from  Smyrna, 
that  even  in  Asia  Minor  there  was  only  one  section 
which  could  grow  these  figs  with  any  degree  of  suc- 
cess. Cuttings  have  been  sent  to  other  countries, 
bordering  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  attempts 
had  been  made  to  grow  these  same  figs  in  localities 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  conditions  seemed  to  be  favor- 
able for  their  culture,  but  the  dried  figs  were  of  so 
inferior  a  quality  that  further  attempts  were  con- 
sidered useless,  and  their  culture  was  abandoned. 

To  this  very  day  the  fig  packers  of  Smyrna  are 
sanguine  that  they  will  always  control  the  Smyrna 
fig  trade.  They  say  all  attempts  to  produce  the 
figs  in  other  countries  have  invariably  ended  in 
failure.  They  scoff  at  the  idea  of  California  ever 
becoming  a  competitor  in  this  particular  line. 

They  certainly  voice  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the 
importers  in  the  East,  but  many  of  these  men  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  California 
can  produce  a  good  fig,  and  there  is  yet  a  possibility 
of  our  competing  with  the  fig  of  commerce. 

The  True  Smyrna  Fig. — The  year  1900  inaugu- 
rated the  first  production  of  Smyrna  figs  in  Cali- 
fornia on  a  commercial  scale,  the  crop  at  that  time 
amounting  to  something  over  six  tons.  The  output 
would  have  been  much  larger,  but  was  curtailed, 
owing  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  capri  figs  to  fer- 
tilize the  entire  orchard.  The  first  season's  crop  was 
put  up  in  ten-pound  boxes,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  ordinary  California  fig.  Considerable  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  disposing  of  the  crop  that 
season,  as  the  dealers  were  loath  to  believe  that 
these  figs,  quoted  so  much  higher  than  the  ordinary 
figs,  were  of  superior  quality.  From  the  experi- 
ence gained  the  first  season,  I  became  convinced 
that  the  figs  must  be  put  up  in  an  entirely  dis- 
tinctive package  to  impress  dealers  and  consumers 
alike  that  they  were  getting  something  better  than 
the  ordinary  California  figs. 

Fully  appreciating  that  not  only  would  the  pack- 
age have  to  be  distinct  and  attractive  in  itself,  but 
also  that  a  name  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  fig 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  imported  article,  and  to 
prevent  unscrupulous  packers  in  this  State  from 
packing  the  common  Adriatic  figs  under  the  same 
brand,  and  thus  bring  the  infant  industry  into  dis- 
repute from  the  very  outset,  it  was  decided  to  offer 
a  premium  for  the  most  euphonious  and  appropriate 
name  for  the  "  California  Smyrna  fig."  In  response 
to  an  advertisement  in  several  of  the  horticultural 
papers,  hundreds  of  names  were  received.  The  word 
"  Calimyrna "  seemed  to  answer  the  requirements 
better  than  any  other  name  submitted,  being  a 
combination  of  two  words,  California  and  Smyrna. 

Marketing  the  New  Product. — In  the  year 
1901,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  fig  in- 
dustry in  the  State,  figs  were  packed  in  cartons, 
neat  and  original,  having  a  green  background,  with 
the  name  "  Calimyrna  Figs  "  embossed  in  gold  let- 
ters on  the  top  of  the  box.  On  one  side  of  the  car- 
ton, the  name  of  the  grower  and  packer  was  en- 
graved and  on  the  other  a  view  of  the  orchard 
and  residence  of  the  Fancher  Creek  Nursery. 

The  trade  took  kindly  to  this  package ;  its  at- 
tractiveness and  originality  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  convince  the  dealers  that  in  purchasing  these 
figs  they  were  securing  an  article  of  far  superior 
quality  to  the  common  white  figs. 

No  great  efforts  were  made  during  last  season  to 
market  the  fig  in  the  Eastern  States,  although  a 
limited  quantity  of  them  were  distributed  among 
the  dealers  in  all  the  largest  cities.  Very  favorable 
comments  were  made  wherever  the  figs  were  offered 


for  sale,  and  the  dealers  and  public  alike  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  there  was  a  probability  of  Cali- 
fornia rivaling  Smyrna  in  the  production  of  a  high- 
grade  fig. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  important  step  in  con- 
nection with  the  future  development  of  the  industry 
was  to  distribute  the  figs  as  widely  as  possible  in  this 
State  and  in  the  adjoining  States  and  Territories 
with  climates  similar  to  our  own. 

Our  own  people  were  the  first  to  be  convinced 
that  the  growing  of  Calimyrna  figs  was  des- 
tined to  be  a  great  industry,  and  seeing  and  sam- 
pling the  figs  was  the  only  means  of  making  them 
appreciate  this  fact. 

The  Eastern  trade  had  not  been  solicited  to  buy 
heavily  first,  because  a  few  large  concerns  could 
absorb  the  entire  product,  and  secondly,  because  the 
very  idea  of  having  the  industry  grow  and  develop  rap- 
idly would  fail  if  this  plan  was  carried  out.  In  many 
large  cities  the  trade  is  already  familiar  and  knows 
what  the  Calimyrna  fig  is,  and  they  are  willing  to 
admit  now  that  California  is  capable  of  producing  a 
luscious  fig,  sweeter  than  the  imported  and  of  su- 
perior flavor. 

All  that  remains  now  for  the  horticulturists  of  this 
State  to  do  is  to  enter  into  the  business  of  fig  growing, 
using  the  same  intelligence  and  care  that  has  been 
exercised  in  other  lines  to  make  the  culture  of  this 
fig  fully  as  important  and  probably  more  profitable 
than  other  lines  of  fruit  growing,  which  in  some 
seasons  are  overdone,  when  the  crop  is  heavy. 

In  the  season  of  1901,  the  one-pound  cartons  were 
put  up  in  cases  of  forty-eight  packages  each,  and 
the  half-pound  cartons  in  cases  holding  niney-six 
cartons.  This  was  found  to  be  a  rather  large  and 
heavy  box  to  handle,  the  trade  demanding  smaller 
boxes.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  a  change 
in  the  boxes  this  season,  so  a  box  holding  ten  one- 
pound  cartons  and  twenty  half-pound  cartons  was 
adopted  in  place  of  the  larger  box.  This  box  is  in 
many  respects  superior  to  the  old  style,  it  is  more 
easily  handled,  and  the  cartons  are  displayed  to 
better  advantage,  and  last,  but  notlleast,  the  boxes 
are  of  convenient  size  for  shipment  to  Eastern 
friends. 

The  active  demand  for  the  Calimyrna  figs,  at  more 
than  double  the  price  at  which  the  Adriatic  figs  sell, 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  figs 
are  held.  The  Calimyrna  sells  side  by  side  with  the 
very  best  grade  of  "  Eleme  figs,"  and  if  anything, 
many  of  the  leading  grocers  of  the  State,  handling 
both  classes  of  goods,  have  given  the  Calimyrna  the 
preference.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  an  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  some  dealers  to  favor  the 
imported  article. 

Flavor  Surpasses  the  Imported. — A  rather 
laughable  incident  occurred  in  one  of  the  largest 
grocery  houses  in  San  Francisco  recently,  and  ably 
illustrates  how  easily  a  slight  prejudice  will  influence 
a  man's  views.  The  Calimyrna  and  some  new  crop 
of  the  imported  Smyrna  figs  were  being  compared. 
The  grocer  insisted  that  the  imported  figs  were  the 
better  of  the  two,  although  he  admitted  that  the 
home-grown  fig  was  excellent.  Failing  to  agree  in 
the  matter,  I  finally  suggested  that  each  of  us  se- 
lect a  fig,  and  allow  another  member  of  the  firm  to 
decide  which  was  the  better  of  the  two.  The  re- 
sults were  rather  amusing  and  gratifying  to  me, 
but  not  so  much  to  the  other  interested  parties.  Se- 
lecting and  sampling  my  fig  first,  the  gentleman  re- 
marked without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  "  Cream 
of  the  Cream,"  the  genuine  imported  article,  while 
the  imported  fig  was  referred  to  in  rather  disparag- 
ing manner  as  being  Roeding's.  This  is  only  another 
illustration  of  the  preference  given  to  anything  in 
the  imported  line  over  the  home  product,  and  is  an 
instance  of  a  few  of  the  difficulties  any  one  engaged 
in  a  new  industry  has  to  contend  with. 

(concluded  next  week.) 


Requisites  to  Success  in  Fruit  Culture. 

By  Mr.  A.  D.  Bishop  of  Orange,  at  the  Farmers'  Club 
Institute  at  Santa  Ana. 

Probably  the  first  element  on  the  road  to  success 
is  love  of  the  business,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  a  thorough 
knowledge  could  be  acquired  without  it.  Of  course( 
a  thorough  knowledge  could  not  be  acquired  in  this 
section  only  by  long  experience,  and  to  this  might  be 
added,  with  profit,  a  scientific  education.  At  the 
present  time  we  can  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others.  As  to  the  quantity  of  water  available  in  the 
frostless  spots  and  the  character  of  soil  best  adapted 
to  the  various  purposes,  there  are  well  established 
facts.  Tnus,  while  the  citrus  family  does  best  on 
an  alluvial  deposit  containing  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  sand,  that  makes  it  possible  to  always  keep 
the  surface  soil  well  cultivated,  the  walnut  and  other 
deciduous  trees  will  do  well  on  a  much  heavier  soil, 
closely  approaching  the  adobe ;  also,  while  the  or- 
ange and  lemon  should  have  a  bountiful  supply  of 
water  the  year  around,  the  deciduous  trees  can  get 
along  with  a  limited  quantity  in  the  summer,  provided 
a  bountiful  supply  can  be  given  in  winter  and  early 
spring.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  olive 
and  prune  do  best  in  the  central  and  northern  por- 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Car* 
The  Safer,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  HoriM 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Bold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charge*  a.  Id,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
aTHB  LAWRgNCE-WLLHAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


tions  of  the  State,  the  orange  and  lemon 
in  the  south,  the  walnut  near  the  coast, 
the  apple  near  the  coast,  unless  at  con- 
siderable elevations  in  the  mountain  val- 
leys, the  interior  valleys,  with  their 
exceptionally  fine  weather  for  curing 
at  the  proper  time,  for  the  raisin  grape. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  plant  cherries  in  the 
south  unless  in  the  high  mountain 
valleys;  apricots  bear  much  better  near 
the  coast  than  in  the  interior  valleys. 
Consequently,  one  element  of  success  lies 
in  the  selection  of  the  particular  line 
which  experience  has  proven  your  loca- 
tion to  be  adapted  to  ;  do  not  plant  an 
orchard  unless  perfectly  willing  to  sac- 
rifice personal  comfort  or  pleasure  at 
any  time  to  attend  to  it,  for  it  will  be 
necessary  many  times  to  get  out  of  bed 
at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  look  after 
water  or  to  go  to  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  orchard  to  arrange  a  gopher  trap 
before  you  can  stop  for  supper.  If  pos- 
sible, and  I  consider  it  of  great  im- 
portance, grow  the  trees  yourself  on 
the  ground  you  wish  to  plant.  Plant 
such  seed  as  experience  and  philosophy 
would  dictate,  for  we  are  constantly 
finding  out  that  thousands  of  trees  are 
not  on  the  roots  most  conducive  to  suc- 
cess. Cut  the  grafts  and  buds  yourself 
from  trees  whose  habits  of  growth  and 
productiveness  come  the  nearest  to 
your  ideal,  and  guard  them  continually 
with  a  watchful  eye.  In  planting  be 
very  careful  not  to  plant  too  deep,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  the  surface  soil  be 
well  leveled,  that  no  tree  be  planted  in 
a  low  place,  as  the  natural  result  of  ir- 
rigation and  cultivation  will  be  to  fill  it 
up  and  thus  bury  the  tree,  a  result  not 
good  for  any  variety,  and  absolutely 
destructive  to  some.  Keep  up  a  persist- 
ent effort  to  preserve  the  humus  con- 
tent of  the  surface  soil  equal  to  that  of 
the  virgin  soil  by  the  use  of  stable 
manure  or  the  growing  and  plowing  un- 
der of  green  crops.  This  will  to  a  great 
extent  prevent  irrigation  hardpan.  I 
consider  humus  the  first  element  of 
fertility  and  the  one  you  will  exhaust 
first,  and  without  which,  however  rich 
the  soil  may  be  in  the  mineral  elements, 
tree  and  fruit  growth  will  not  be  satis- 
factory. The  mechanical  effect  on  the 
soil  of  this  practice  is,  if  possible,  of 
more  benefit  than  its  manurial  value. 
You  can  kill  the  soil  no  faster  than 
preventing  anything  from  growing  on 
the  surface.  The  ability  of  the  soil  to 
receive  water  when  irrigated  or  retain 
it  afterward  will  decrease  with  it.  You 
will  find  about  the  same  quantity  of 
water  at  the  bottom  of  your  furrows 
that  you  start  in  at  the  top  so  that 
instead  of  irrigating  once  in  ten  to 
twelve  weeks,  you  will  find  it  necessary 
to  supply  the  trees  with  water  every 
four  to  five  weeks,  which,  with  the 
present  supply  in  most  places,  you  will 
find  it  dfficult  to  do. 

In  my  opinion  one  of  the  chief  elements 
on  the  road  to  success  is  care  in  han- 
dling the  product  after  it  is  ready  to 
harvest,  and  that  commences  in  the 
orchard.  The  result  of  my  observation 
has  been  to  convince  me  that  careful 
fruit  men  are  those  that  have  been 
educated  in  it  from  childhood.  We  are 
taught  in  infancy  that  if  we  do  not 
handle  eggs  carefully  they  will  break, 
and  people  who  are  taught  in  childhood 
that  fruit  must  be  handled  carefully,  if 
you  expect  it  to  keep,  will  do  it  without 
knowing  it  all  their  lives,  while  people 
who  come  into  the  business  in  late  years 
do  not  learn  it  at  all,  at  least  as  paid 
assistants.  The  practice  of  picking 
oranges  by  piece  work,  permitting  the 
pickers  to  use  a  full-length  Eastern 
grain  sack  into  which  to  pick  the  fruit, 
and  which  will  hold  a  box  of  oranges, 


when  preparing  to  empty,  chucking  it 
across  the  end  of  the  box,  as  though  the 
thin  sack  were  a  sofa  cushion  for  protec- 
tion, or  when  working  at  the  top  of  a 
ladder,  using  the  sack  full  of  oranges 
as  a  cushion  to  keep  the  picker  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  ladder,  or 
drawing  the  limbs  over  the  sack  in  clip- 
ping the  fruit,  allowing  it  to  drop  3  to  4 
feet  into  it,  are  practices  that  the  apple 
grower  of  the  East  would  consider 
perfectly  ridiculous.  The  boxes  are 
usually  filled  too  full  at  least  so  that 
they  rest  on  the  fruit  when  stacked, 
and  as  the  workman  always  drags  the 
box  toward  him  in  preparing  to  pick  it 
up  (instead  of  lifting  one  end  and  caus- 
ing it  to  turn  on  one  corner,  which  is 
easier),  causing  quite  a  number  to  roll, 
all  of  which  will  be  bruised,  not  to  the 
extent  that  it  will  be  noticed  on  the 
grader,  but  so  that  it  will  surely  show 
in  the  boxes  on  arrival.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  washing  fruit  is  an  injury  if 
it  can  be  handled  carefully,  but  the 
practice  of  filling  boxes  1J  inch  above 
the  ends  and  then  pressing  them  down 
with  the  cover  must  surely  result  in  in- 
jury to  many.  The  packing  should  be 
so  arranged  that  the  pressing  can  be 
done  on  the  bottom.  This  will  require 
that  the  first  rows  put  in  the  box  shall 
be  well  wrapped,  while  now  only  a 
pretext  is  made  at  wrapping  them,  and 
as  all  the  fruit  into  the  boxes  must  be 
sold  to  be  useful,  be  sure  never  to  have 
any  fruit  packed  that  you  would  not  be 
willing  to  purchase  yourself. 

The  modern  packing-house,  with  its 
improved  machinery,  concentrating  the 
packing  of  hundreds  of  cars  in  one 
place,  has,  while  diminishing  the  cost  of 
packing,  also  reduced  the  carrying  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit.  It  does  not  require  but 
very  little  decay  to  subtract  25  cents 
from  the  selling  price  of  fruit.  We  had 
better  multiply  packing-houses  than 
decrease  them.  A  car  of  oranges  that 
is  five  days  in  preparation  will  carry 
much  better  than  one  picked  in  the 
morning,  packed  in  the  afternoon,  and 
sent  forward  at  night. 

The  chief  requisites  to  success  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  Select  the 
varieties  best  adapted  to  your  location  ; 
select  the  best  soil  obtainable  for  the 
purpose  ;  be  sure  of  an  adequate  water 
supply  for  your  purpose  ;  keep  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  up  to  the  required 
standard  by  every  means  at  your  com- 
mand ;  do  not  let  it  get  very  low,  and 
then  try  to  get  it  back  ;  cultivation  on 
a  line  of  well-established  philosophy ; 
keep  all  trees  free  from  insect  pests,  by 
the  means  which  nature  and  science  has 
put  into  your  hands;  use  the  utmost  care 
in  handling  everything  intended  for 
shipment;  pack  everything  so  that  the 
part  that  meets  the  eye  on  opening 
shall  be  a  fair  representation  of  all  the 
package  contains. 


A  man 

in  New 
Jersey  re- 
ceived last  year 
i  ,  2  o  o  for 
grapes  grown 
on  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre. 
The  value  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

in  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  grapes  is  explained  in  a  paper  by 

Prof.  PAUL  H.  WAGNER, 

copies  of  which  will   be  sent  free. 

ADDRESS 

William  S.  Myers,  12  John  St.,  New  York. 

 ROOM  195.   


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For   Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

SAlt  FKAHCISCO,      FBESNO,      LOS  ANGELES. 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


Kendalls  Spavin  Cure 


There  is  no  use  taking  chances  on  a  lump.  You 
can  never  tell  what  it  may  develop.  If  you  have  a 
supply  of  '•Kendall's"  on  hand  you  are  safefrom 
Spavin,  Ringbone, Splints, Curb  and  all  forms  of 
Lameness.  The  U.  S.  Army  knows  good  things  and  buys  only  the  best. 
Experience  of  a  Government  Teamster. 

Wagoner,  Ind.  Tct..  Dec.  21. 1M0. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs:— 1  am  a  teamster  employed 
by  the  government.  1  have  si  x  mules  and  si  a  horses  under  my 
care,  and  will  say  that  I  keep  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  at  hand 
and  have  used  it  with  good  results,  especially  on  Collar 
Horc*.  Hpralned  Joint*  and  Kick*,  as  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  keep  mules  in  close  quarters  without  some  of  them 
getting  kicked.   Yours  truly,  JAMES  H.  HENDERSON. 


On  sale  at  all  druggists.  Price  ft  ■ 
six  bottles  for  55.  Unequaled  lini* 
merit  for  family  use.  Book  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  mailed 

free.  Address 

DR.  B.J.  KENDALL  CO. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


A  IN 

Money, Time  and  Labor  Saver. 


This  can  be  used  continuously 
around  the  farm,  garden  or  house. 
Box  26  1ns.  long,  25  Ins.  wide,  15 
ins.  deep  inside.  Capacity  11 
cubic  feet. 


FIRST 
CARLOAD 
OF 

HAND  CARTS 
EVER  BROUGHT 
TO 

THE  COAST. 


The  side  and  end  boards  can  be 
quickly  detached  Easily  loaded 
as  a  wheelbarrow.  Will  turn 
clear  over  and  dump  load  without 
shoveling. 


atr  Price  S10.30. 

Order  this  week  and  you  can  have  them  at  $9  each. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 


222    MISSION  STREET, 


SAIN  FRANCISCO. 


Established    35  Years 


Paid-up    Capital    :    $IOO  ,000 


Highest  Cash  Price 

PAID  FOR 

C  P.  Bailey  &  Sons  Co*,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Softi 


.•Mohair 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  Cnlted  States  for 
THE  CELEBRATED  


:  $25:22 


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  21  Ins. 
deep,  17  Ins.  wide,  13  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface.  30x39  inches;  Hoed  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  In  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

w^eV  WW.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114,  'VM.^1 


GREENBANK 


BEST  PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDEKKD  98%  l  A  I  STIC  SODA. 
PURE  POTASH. 


COOPER 


SHEftRINO 

/nncHiNE. 


FINEST  MODEL  MADE.  $15.00, 

Complete  with  Grinding  Discs.  3  Combs.  6  Cutlers. 
COOPER  SHEARING  MACHINE  CO., 

142  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

QlMtoMOM  Jor  power  plants  of  any  size  on  application. 


Fruit    and  Ornamental 
SUM  DEE  TRESES. 

ORANGES.  OLIVES,  PALMS.  ROSES.  Etc. 


Rye  Grass,  Alf  ilfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed*. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIr,.  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,  MofMtt  «fc   T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  Plrst  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE.  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


The  Fort  Jones  "Farmer  and  Miner"  office  re- 
ceives subscriptions  for  the  Pacific  RuralPrkss. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  Inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  1<  brary ,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  tbe  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  An 
worthy  Inventions  patented  through  Dbwky, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Agricultural  Review. 


ALAMEDA. 

Fewer  Beets,  More  Butter.  — 
Pleasanton  Times:  Owing  to  the  closing 
of  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.'s  farm  the 
acreage  to  sugar  beets  next  season  is  likely 
to  fall  considerably  short  of  that  of  pre- 
vious years.  The  creamery  which  the 
Hall  Warehouse  Co.  is  building  is  rapidly 
nearing  completion. 

Corn  for  Lambing  Ewes.  —  Liver- 
more  Herald:  The  lambing  season  is 
always  trying  on  ewes,  especially  when 
the  grazing  is  poor  and  the  weather  is 
wet  and  chilly.  The  local  sheep  owners 
have  discovered  a  means  of  overcoming 
this  condition  to  a  great  extent.  Since 
1898  most  of  the  local  sheep  men,  includ- 
ing P.  Connolly,  J.  C.  Kelly,  John  Calla- 
ghan,  P.  Callaghan,  F.  M.  Kelly,  John 
McGlinchy  and  others  have  used  Egyptian 
corn  every  winter  with  good  results.  A 
sack  of  corn  will  suffice  for  a  thousand 
ewes  with  ordinary  grazing,  even  through 
the  lambing  season,  and  loss  of  lambs  is 
unusually  small. 

BUTTE. 

A  Big  Slice  Gone. — Two  brothers 
named  Shropshire,  who  found  wealth  in 
Alaska,  recently  bought  146  acres  of  the 
John  Rid  well  rancho,  Chico,  for  $36,500. 
They  have  also  bought  town  property  for 
a  packing  house. 

COLUSA. 
Central  Irrigation  District.— 
Willard  J*l.  Sheldon,  in  acquiring  its 
canals  and  works  by  lease,  agreed,  on  his 
part,  to  at  once  obtain,  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  district 
system,  the  Byron  D.  Beck  with  water 
rights,  covering  the  lapsed  or  non-ac- 
quired rights  of  the  district;  to  obtain 
additional  rights  of  way  for  canals  and 
ditches  for  use  in  connection;  to  construct 
gates  and  turnouts  for  any  500  acres  of 
land  connected  with  the  system  which 
would  use  the  water;  to  carry  out  in  con- 
struction and  operation  the  obligations  of 
the  district  made  with  certain  land  owners 
in  acquiring  the  system;  to  sell,  prior  to 
Jan.  6,  1905,  to  any  land  owner  within  the 
district,  water  right  not  to  exceed  1  cubic 
foot  of  water  per  second  for  every  160 
acres,  at  $6  per  acre,  and  proportionately 
for  less  acreage,  payable  in  ten  equal  in- 
stallments, beginning  Sept.  1,  1903,  with- 
out interest  until  due,  such  water  and 
ditch  rights  to  be  appurtenant  to  and 
transferable  with  the  land,  there  to  be, 
in  addition  to  this  purchase  price,  a  rental 
paid  the  lessee  of  the  system  by  the  land 
owners  of  $1  a  year  after  the  seventh,  and 
graduated  parts  of  $1  before  the  seventh, 
which  shall  be  the  only  charges  payable 
for  the  use  of  water  by  the  land  owners; 
and,  last,  the  lessee  agrees,  provided  the. 
purchase  of  water  or  ditch  rights  prior  to 
Jan.  1,  1904,  equals  80,000  acres,  to  issue 
to  trustees  for  water  right  owners  bonds 
to  the  sum  of  $480,000  out  of  an  issue  of 
$1,000,000,  or  a  proportionate  amount  of 
bonds  for  less  than  80,000  acres,  bearing 
5%  interest,  which,  it  seems,  would  have 
the  effect  to  take  the  water  right  owners 
into  minority  partnership  with  the  lessee 
in  the  distribution  of  any  profits  aris- 
ing from  the  irrigation  system,  leav- 
ing the  control  of  the  system  in  the 
hands  of  the  lessee — which  is  one  method 
of  securing  rebate  or  of  profit  sharing. 
It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  lease  of 
the  system  will  operate  to  enable  division 
of  the  lands  in  the  district  heretofore  im- 
practicable on  account  of  bond  debt. 

KERN. 

Dried  Fruits. —  Kern  county  ship- 
ments of  raisins  for  1902  show  about  one- 
third  increase  over  those  of  1901. 
Shipments  of  dried  fruits  are  also  greater. 

The  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
recently  in  session  at  Delano,  decided  to 
divide  Kern  county  into  three  districts, 
and  an  executive  committee  composed  of 
one  member  from  each  district  was  ap- 
pointed as  follows:  Delano  district,  Peter 
Lambert;  Bakersfield  district,  F.  M.  Nor- 
elga;  Long  valley,  Joseph  Glrard.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  asking  that  the 
government  permit  a  limited  number  of 
sheep  to  be  pastured  on  the  forest  reserve 
above  the  timber  line;  also  to  have  the 
National  Association  intercede  with  the 
Washington  authorities  in  behalf  of  the 
appointment  of  none  but  responsible  and 
competent  men  to  the  office  of  forest 
ranger;  also  a  resolution  memorializing 
Congress  to  defeat  the  Perkins  Senate  bill 
giving  rangers  the  power  to  arrest.  Harry 
Quinn  was  elected  delegate  to  represent 
the  Association  at  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  which  met  at  Kan- 
sas City  Jan.  17. 

KINGS. 

Cattle  Imports.— Hanford  Journal: 
Forty  carloads  of  fine  stock  cattle, 
mostly  .Texas  2-year-old  steers,  arrived 
here  last  week  and  will  be  pastured  in 
this  county.    This  makes  seventy-five 


carloads  of  cattle  brought  in  from  Arizona 
and  Texas  recently.  The  freight  on  these 
cattle  Is  $153.40  per  car. 

LAKE. 

An  unusually  small  acreage  of 
grain  has  been  put  in  about  Keysville, 
owing  to  cold  weather. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

A  Noteworthy  Bean.— Weekly  Her- 
ald: In  his  yard,  J.  A.  Johnson,  the  agri- 
cultural editor  of  the  Herald,  who  has 
divided  his  long  lifetime  between  agricul- 
ture and  newspaper  work,  has  a  lima  bean 
grown  since  May  that  is  over  21  feet  long, 
the  two  main  branches,  one  12  and  the 
other  13  feet  long,  the  main  stalk  If 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  ground, 
and  that  had  borne  to  Dec.  30,  182  fully 
grown  and  60  smaller  pods,  the  beans  in 
which  were  some  of  them  nearly  1J  inches 
long,  an  inch  wide,  and  very  plump,  some 
of  the  pods  containing  four  beans.  The 
plant  is  green  and  vigorous,  although 
several  frosts  have  killed  all  the  bush  lima 
bean  vines,  the  tomato  vines  and  the 
morning  glories.  The  vine  is  growing  in 
a  clay  loam,  moderately  fertilized  with 
barnyard  manure.  The  full-grown  green 
beans  when  cooked  have  a  more  delicate 
flavor  than  limas.  The  editor  has  named 
it  the  Herald  lima  bean. 

MERCED. 

Peach  Extension.—  Ten  thousand 
trees  are  being  planted  near  Turlock. 

MENDOCINO. 

A  Fort  Bragg-Willits  railway  Is 
likely,  says  the  Willlts  Herald. 

NEVADA. 

The  Truckee  ice  harvest  this  season  Is 
about  150,000  tons,  worth  over  $25,000. 

Irish  sparrows  have  been  Introduced 
to  kill  codlin  moth. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Farmers'  Fire  Insurance.  —  The 
Sacramento  County  Patrons  and  Farmers' 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  has  re-elected  G.  W. 
Hack,  Joseph  Holmes,  W.  E.  Dixon,  C.  J. 
Schriner,  N.  L.  Lauridson,  D.  Reese  and 
J.  D.  Cornell  directors.  The  company 
was  incorporated  in  May,  1902,  with  forty- 
nine  policy  holders,  having  a  total  insur- 
ance of  $50,035,  and  it  now  has  fifty-nine 
members  carrying  over  $60,000  Insurance. 

To  Investigate  Something. — M.  J. 
Dillman,  William  Schaw,  G.  M.  Mott,  T. 
B.  Hall  and  P.  C.  Drescher,  as  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Sacramento  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  have  instructions  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
assertions  of  R.  D.  Stephens  that  control 
of  refrigerator  cars  by  the  Armour  Co. 
would  render  fruit  growing  unprofitable 
and  that  Oregon  shippers  get  better 
freight  rates  than  Californlans.  There 
are  so  many  well-known  politicians  at  the 
head  of  committees  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  the  formation  of  another 
trade  organization  to  represent  the  city  is 
locally  reported  under  way. 

SAN  BENITO. 

Beet  Growers  Organize.  —  Bee : 
San  Juan  beet  growers  have  organized  a 
protective  association,  John  Welch,  presi- 
dent. All  but  two  of  the  thirty  growers 
present  signed  a  pledge  refusing  to  grow 
beets  for  less  than  $5  per  ton  on  board  the 
cars.  H.  A.  V.  Torchlana,  secretary 
Pajaro  valley  beet  growers'  organization, 
reports  the  growers  at  Salinas,  Gilroy  and 
Gonzales  aroused  and  that  a  movement 
for  a  better  price  for  beets  Is  going  on  in 
various  sections  that  grow  them  in  the 
United  States. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Boating  on  the  Colorado.— Needles 
Eye  :  The  industry  of  boat  building  at 
Needles  for  navigation  of  the  river  Is  at- 
taining large  proportions. 

Water  Purchase. — San  Bernardino 
Sun  :  The  Riverside-Highland  Water  Co. 
has  bonded  400  acres  of  land  on  the  road 
from  Colton  to  Redlands  for  $100,000- with 
a  view  to  purchasing.  After  acquiring 
the  property  the  company  intends  to  per- 
forate it  with  artesian  wells,  the  water  to 
be  taken  to  Highgrove,  in  the  south  end 
of  the  county. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Creameries  and  Dairies.  —  Union: 
In  San  Diego  county  there  are  fully  fifty- 
five  creameries  making  butter  from  over 
3500  cows,  and  eight  large  dairies  with  810 
cows,  besides  some  smaller  dairies.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county  there  is 
now  being  settled  and  opened  up  for  stock 
and  dairy  purposes  the  fine  tract  of  land 
of  about  400,000  acres  in  the  delta  of  the 
Colorado  river  known  as  the  Imperial 
country. 

Lemons,  Oranges  and  Raisins.— 
Weekly  Union:  All  the  lemon  orchards 
this  year  are  having  a  wonderfully  heavy 
yields.    Prices  range  from  |c  to  lc  a 


pound,  or  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  box 
f.  o.  b.  Many  orchardists  have  contracted 
to  various  Eastern  parties  to  sell  their 
output  for  1\  cent  a  pound.  There  is  also 
a  very  large  crop  of  oranges.  The  ranch- 
ers say  that  there  will  be  a  much  larger 
yield,  ripening  earlier,  than  there  has 
been  in  years.  Prices  average  1  j  cent  a 
pound.  The  large  raisin  crop  has  almost 
entirely  been  disposed  of.  Last  year 
there  were  left  over  from  800  to  1000  tons. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Proposed  Milk  Trust.  —  Labor 
unions  directly  interested  are  opposed  to 
it,  and  propose  to  back  the  proposition 
for  a  co-operative  milk  supplying  com- 
pany which  will  not  raise  prices. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Arbor  Day. — The  most  successful  pop- 
ular movement  ever  undertaken  at  Stock- 
ton culminated  Jan.  16th,  when  volunteer 
workers  from  fraternal  societies,  schools 
and  society  generally,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Arbor  Club,  planted  1000  trees  on 
three  of  the  public  highways  leading  from 
Stockton,  most  of  them  protected  by  tree 
boxes.  The  entire  length  of  roadway 
planted  was  about  nine  miles. 

Lodi  to  Grow  Oranges  —There  are 
now  a  number  of  small  groves  at  Lodi 
growing  good  fruit,  and  there  is  quite  a 
prospect  of  considerable  extension  of 
acreage  in  this  direction.  Maxwell,  on 
the  plains  of  Colusa  county,  is  also  being 
inspired  by  the  Colusa  Sun  with  hope  in 
the  same  direction,  as  it  is  able  to 
show  fruits  that  justify  the  hope,  both 
oranges  and  lemons. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Cayucos  Exports  — S.  L.  O.  Tribune 
correspondence:  Cayucos  butter  ship- 
ments for  eleven  months  amounted  to 
715,710  pounds,  valued  at  $159,656.20;  cat- 
tle, 1500  head;  hogs,  2255;  dressed  calves, 
600;  hides,  pounds,  14,570;  barley,  sacks, 
31,236;  beans,  sacks,  2060;  flax  seed,  sacks, 
157;  egg3,  dozen,  39,390;  chickens  and 
ducks,  dozen,  92;  seaweed,  bales,  219; 
clams,  abalones  and  terrapin,  sacks,  38; 
abalone  shells,  sacks,  37;  apples  and  pears, 
boxes,  1238. 

Railroad  to  Tidewater.— The  pro- 
jectors of  the  Midland  Pacific  Railway 
have  made  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  $2,- 
000,000  worth  of  bonds,  which  It  is  stated 
will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  line  from 
Port  Harford  to  the  Sunset  oil  fields,  and 
there  is  good  prospect  of  its  going  on  to 
McKittrick  and  Bakersfield.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  lay  from  130  to  140  miles  of 
track  to  Sunset.   The  grades  are  good. 

Arroyo  Grande  people  subscribed 
$710  for  a  social  meeting  place  for  young 
men  and  women. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Operations  for  Water,— The  Bay 
Cities  Water  Co.,  which  recently  began 
extensive  operations  at  Coyote,  has  ac- 
quired additionally  516  acres  of  the 
Laguna  Seca,  near  Coyote,  and  the  land 
upon  which  Gilroy  hot  springs  are  located, 
which,  it  is  telegraphically  said,  will  give 
the  corporation  control  of  all  the  valuable 
water  territory  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
county. 

Tree  Planting.— San  Jose  Mercury: 
An  army  of  men  is  now  employed 
throughout  the  county  In  digging  holes 
for  fruit  trees,  for  which  they  receive 
from  4  to  10  cents  per  hole,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  soli. 

Mammoth  Poultry  Farm.— Mercury: 
A  well-known  physician,  who  is  operating 
sub  rosa  at  present,  is  establishing  a  poul- 
try farm  near  Santa  Clara,  one  feature  of 
which  will  be  a  pigeon  loft  with  10,000 
pigeons. 

Santa  Clara  College  met  with 
such  success  last  year  in  the  making  of 
olive  oil  that  it  continues  this  year  with 
the  best  machinery  purchasable. 

Produce  of  Twelve  Acres.— The 
will  of  Philip  Geiger,  recently  filed  at  San 
Jose,  shows  the  following  amounts  of 
fruit  to  have  been  sold  since  June  6,  cov- 
ering the  crop  year  :  Cherries,  In  three 
lots,  amounting  to  $7233.15 ;  apricots, 
$170.68;  prunes,  $98.03;  sundry  fruit, 
$6.75  ;  total  amount  from  twelve  acres, 
$7508.61,  an  average  of  over  $625. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

S  i  n  e  r  '  s  Seedlings.  —  Pajaronian  : 
"  We  have  received  from  W.  H.  Siner  of 
Columbia,  Tuolumne  county,  one  of  his 
famous  seedling  apples  grown  in  1901.  It 
is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
Siner's  seedling  is,  without  question,  one 
of  the  best  keeping  and  most  handsome 
apples  grown.  James  Waters  of  this  city 
Is  propagating  the  stock  of  the  Slner 
seedling  and  will  in  time  offer  trees  for 
sale." 

SOLANO. 

Thinning  and  Grafting.— R.  D. 
Bobbins,  who  believes  that  the  roots  of 
fruit  trees  have  as  much  spread  as  their 


tops,  is  reducing  the  number  to  the  acre 
in  his  extensive  orchards  in  Suisun  valley. 
On  about  100  acres  every  other  tree  will 
be  cut  out.  In  this  way  about  1400  trees 
will  be  removed.  The  trees  are  now  21 
feet  apart  and  Mr.  Robbins  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  distance  between  them 
should  be  30  feet.  Pear  trees  should  not 
be  less  than  24  feet  apart.  Mr.  Robbins 
is  also  grafting  over  the  I  X  L  and  Non- 
pareil almond  trees  in  the  Hatch  and 
W.  B.  Brown  orchards  to  peaches,  plums 
and  prunes,  in  the  main,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  some  Drake's  Seedling  and 
Llewellyn  almond  grafts,  thinking  the 
latter  varieties  more  profitable.  Muir 
peach  grafts  will  be  put  into  2000  of  the 
old  almond  stems.  Sixty  acres  of  almond 
trees  which  he  grafted  to  peach  in  1901 
produced  100  tons  of  peaches  last  year. 
Further  change  is  contemplated. 

SONOMA. 

Some  Geyserville  orchardists  are 
pulling  up  their  cling  peach  trees  to  plant 
freestones  or  grape  vines. 

To  Dredge  Novato  Creek.— Owners 
of  tracts  on  Novato  creek  are  moving  to 
dredge  It. 

Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair  opens 
Thursday,  Feb.  19. 

Rhubarb  "Out  of  Season."— W. 
Armstrong  of  Sebastopol  grows  rhubarb, 
well  developed,  in  a  "force  house." 

Notable  Ranch  Sales.— Knipp  & 
Stengel  have  sold  their  big  stock  ranch  at 
Black  Point  for  $100,000  to  Bender  Bros, 
of  San  Francisco,  cargo  dealers  in  railroad 
ties,  tan  bark  and  split  timber,  who  also 
recently  purchased  the  Tongue  ranch,  ad- 
joining. Another  ranch,  the Casalayome, 
near  Geyserville,  distinguished  for  its  fine 
dairv  and  stock,  was  also  recently  sold 
for  $20,000  to  B.  J.  Brun,  owner  of  the 
Poodle  Dog  restaurant  in  San  Francisco. 

Burbank  ON  Cacti.— Luther  Bur- 
bank  has  recently  received  from  the  U.  S. 
Government  Expert  in  the  Mediterranean 
section  several  hundred  cacti  and  other 
plants,  the  former  of  which  he  expects  to 
develop  to  become  thornless  and  an  ex- 
cellent forage  plant,  also  to  develop  the 
fruit  to  make  it  a  marketable  product. 

Farmers'  Insurance.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Insurance  Co. 
recently  showed  an  Increase  of  business  in 
1902  of  $123,918;  total  insurance  now  in 
force,  $403,921;  year's  receipts,  $678;  ex- 
penses, $309. 

Tobacco.  —  Reveille:  John  Cooper, 
near  Hermitage,  sold  the  product  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre  planted  to  tobacco  for 
$39,  at  26  cents  per  pound,  besides  supply- 
ing himself  with  $5  worth.  The  Hermit- 
age Tobacco  Co.  has  leased  of  J.  B.  Elliott 
seventeen  acres  in  Oat  valley,  close  to 
Cloverdale,  on  which  to  grow  tobacco  this 
coming  season,  ten  acres  of  it  to  be  grown 
under  canvass. 

STANISLAUS. 

Modesto  Creamery. — Modesto  News: 
The  creamery  made  113,213  pounds  of  but- 
ter during  1902,  and  paid  for  cream  $23,- 
985,  at  an  average  price  of  24c  per  pound. 
The  profits  of  1902  will  more  than  wipe 
out  the  losses  of  1901. 

SUTTER. 
Levee  District  No.  2  is  out  of  debt 
and  has  a  strong  levee. 

TULARE. 

The  Cattlemen's  meeting  at  Visa- 
lia  was  attended  by  some  thirty-five,  from 
Tulare,  Fresno  and  Kings  counties,  and 
was  locally  reported  as  very  profitable. 
Among  those  in  attendance  were  Dr.  C.  H. 
Blemer,  State  veterinarian,  Dr.  F.  E. 
Twining,  bacteriologist  of  Fresno,  Dr. 
Griffith,  veterinarian  of  Kings  county, 
and  A.  B.  Evans  of  Fresno,  superintend- 
ent of  the  San  Joaquin  Ice  Company,  and 
largely  interested  in  various  creameries. 
C.  L.  Adams  of  Visalia  was  chosen  chair- 
man, with  A.  B.  Evans  secretary.  Those 
present  resolved  to  help  the  creamery 
men  in  the  effort  to  get  a  law  providing 
for  county  inspectors  for  all  cattle  inter- 
ests. The  Kern  County  Supervsiors  have 
endorsed  a  bill  for  such  a  law.  . 

The  West  Side  Ditch  Co.  has  been 
organized  to  construct  a  ditch  system  in 
and  about  Visalia. 

Water  Development.— Lindsay  Ga- 
zette: C.  F.  Flaggs  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Hammond  &  Maddox  to  do 
extensive  water  development  work.  He 
will  also  install  a  large  plant  for  John  Van 
Emon  on  the  land  he  recently  sold  to  a 
syndicate  for  orange  growing. 

Extending  Home  Industry.— Alta 
Advocate:  Many  people  in  Dinuba  and 
vicinity  are  now  burning  lone  coal  with 
wood  in  wood  stoves. 

YOLO. 

Broom  Factory.— J.  D.  Parker  has 
opened  one  at  Grafton.  The  Enterprise 
reminds  that  Davisvllle  has  land  near 
which  grew  immense  crops  of  broom  corn 
years  ago. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  Song  of  the  Road. 

Oh,  I  will  walk  with  you,  my  lad,  which- 
ever way  you  fare, 

You'll  have  me,  too,  the  side  of  you,  with 
heart  as  light  as  air; 

No  care  for  where  the  road  you  take's 
leading — anywhere — 

It  can't  but  be  a  joyful  jaunt  the  whilst 
you  journey  there. 

The  road  you  take's  the  path  of  love,  an' 
that's  the  bridth  of  two — 

And  I  will  walk  with  you,  my  lad — oh,  I 
will  walk  with  you. 

Ho  I  I  will  walk  with  you,  my  lad, 

Be  weather  black  or  blue, 
Or  roadsides  frost  or  dew,  my  lad — 

Oh,  I  will  walk  with  you. 

Aye,  glad,  my  lad,  I  walk  with  you,  what- 
ever winds  may  blow, 

Or  summer  blossoms  6tay  our  steps,  or 
blinding  drifts  of  snow; 

The  way  that  you  set  face  and  foot's  the 
way  that  I  will  go. 

And  brave  I'll  be,  abreast  of  you,  the 
saints  and  angels  know. 

With  loyal  hand  in  loyal  hand,  and  one 
heart  made  of  two, 

Through  summer's  gold,  or  winter's  cold, 
it's  I  will  walk  with  you. 

Sure,  I  will  walk  with  you,  my  lad, 

As  Love  ordains  me  to — 
To  Heaven's  door  and  through,  my  lad, 

Oh,  I  will  walk  with  you. 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


The  Outside  Dog. 


You  may  sing  of  your  dog,  your  bottom 
dog, 

Or  of  any  dog  that  you  please  ; 
I  go  for  the  dog — the  nice  old  dog — 

That  knowingly  takes  his  ease, 
And,  wagging  his  tail  outside  the  ring, 

Keeping  always  his  bone  in  sight, 
Cares  not  a  pin  in  his  sound  old  head 

For  either  dog  in  the  fight. 

Not  his  is  the  bone  they  are  fighting  for, 

And  why  should  my  dog  sail  in 
With  nothing  to  gain  but  a  certain  chance 

To  lose  his  own  precious  skin  ? 
There  may  be  a  few,  perhaps,  who  fail 

To  see  it  quite  in  this  light ; 
But  when  the  fur  flies  I  had  rather  be 

The  outside  dog  in  the  fight. 

I  know  there  are  dogs — injudicious  dogs — 

That  think  it  is  quite  the  thing 
To  take  the  part  of  one  of  the  dogs 

And  go  yelping  into  the  ring. 
But  I  care  not  a  pin  what  all  may  say 

In  regard  to  the  wrong  or  the  right — 
My  money  goes,  as  well  as  my  song, 

For  the  dog  that  keeps  out  of  the  fight. 

—Philadelphia  Call. 


Tom's  Flirtation. 

"  And  so  you  positively  refuse  to  give 
up  this  intimacy  ?  " 

"Really,  you  ask  too  much,  aunty. 
What  else  can  I  do  in  this  stupid  place  ? 
I  am  devoted  to  yachting,  you  know, 
and,  besides,  Mr.  Trevor  is  the  only 
man  here  who  has  a  motor  car." 

"  But,  my  child,  you  are  engaged  to 
be  married  !  What  would  Tom  say  if 
he  should  hear  of  it  ?  And  what  would 
you  do  if  he  followed  your  example  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  wish  he  would  !  His  devotion 
wearies  me  sometimes.  He  used  to  be 
quite  a  tease,  but  since  our  engage- 
ment he  seems  to  have  foresworn  every- 
thing exciting." 

Flossie  tossed  her  pretty  head  until 
her  blonde  curls  fell  over  her  eyes, 
from  which  gleamed  a  spirit  of  mis- 
chief. 

The  first  speaker  was  Miss  Tread- 
way,  the  girl's  aunt,  a  wealthy  woman 
of  forty  years,  who  had  adopted  her 
after  the  death  of  her  parents.  Flos- 
sie's fiance,  a  young  doctor  of  good 
family  and  some  means,  was  completing 
a  medical  course  in  Germany,  and  they 
were  to  be  married  as  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived his  foreign  diploma. 

Mr.  Trevor'  s  summer  home,  a  fine 
stone  mansion  overlooking  the  harbor, 
was  the  scene  of  many  festivities.  He 
had  already  given  two  dinners  in  Flos- 
sie's honor,  at  which  functions  Miss 
Treadway  had  served  as  an  unwilling 
chaperon,  for  she  realized  that  the 
brilliant  company  invited  to  meet  them 
regarded  her  niece  as  the  future  Mrs. 
Trevor.    Now  we  find  her  reproving 


her  young  relative,  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. 

"Flossie,"  said  Miss  Treadway,  "I 
think  you  ought  to  consider  Mr.  Trev- 
or's feelings.  It  is  not  fair  to  him  ;  he 
does  not  know  about  Tom.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  tell  him." 

"  And  spoil  all  my  fun  ?  Why,  auntie, 
what  a  fuss  you  are  making  about  a 
trifle  !  I  can  not  mope  here  without 
men's  society;  Tom  is  in  Germany,  the 
sea  divides  us,  and  he  is  welcome  to  en- 
joy himself  in  like  manner.  However, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  his  doing  any- 
thing so  sensible.  Why,  I  verily  be- 
lieve he  spends  all  his  leisure  time 
writing  to  me.  I  get  so  many  letters 
that  I  do  not  read  half  of  them.  And 
that  reminds  me,  one  came  yesterday 
when  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  out  in 
the  yacht.  I  haven't  read  it  yet;  really, 
I  had  forgotten  it." 

When  she  was  alone  Flossie  curled 
her  dainty  self  in  a  large  easy  chair  and 
laughed  softly  as  she  recalled  her  aunt's 
words. 

"Lose  Tom,"  she  repeated.  "No 
danger  of  that;  couldn't  get  rid  of  him 
even  if  I  wanted  to." 

Then  she  fell  to  musing  and  a  tender 
look  came  into  ber  deep  blue  eyes. 

"  Dear  Tom,"  she  murmured;  "  I  do 
love  him.  I  wouldn't  give  him  up  for 
twenty  Mr.  Trevors  !  " 

She  went  to  her  desk,  found  the  let- 
ter and,  having  a  fine  sense  of  personal 
comfort,  sank  back  into  the  soft  depths 
of  the  chair,  and  with  a  box  of  chocolates 
in  one  hand,  the  letter  in  the  other,  be- 
gan to  munch  sweets  and  read. 

At  first  her  expression  was  slightly 
bored,  then  astonished,  and  finally  she 
threw  the  sweets  and  letter  on  the  floor, 
flung  herself  face  down  on  a  couch  and 
commenced  weeping.  The  portion  of 
Tom's  letter  which  had  produced  such 
direful  results  ran  as  follows: 

"  I  had  such  a  strange  and  exciting 
adventure  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell 
you  all  about  it.  You  know  that  my 
hotel  is  on  one  of  the  best  streets  here, 
and  that  from  my  windows  I  can  see 
much  of  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Ber- 
lin. However,  I  never  dreamt  of  such 
a  vision  of  loveliness  as  the  piece  of 
femininity  whose  acquaintance  I  made 
yesterday." 

At  this  Flossie's  blue  eyes  opened 
wide,  she  sat  up,  loosed  her  hold  on  the 
chocolates,  and  read  on: 

"  The  object  of  my  admiration  sat  in 
her  carriage,  alone  and  unattended, 
just  below  my  window.  Suddenly  I 
heard  the  rush  of  a  runaway  horse 
from  the  opposite  direction,  and,  see- 
ing her  alarm,  I  hastened  down  the 
steps  and  assisted  her  to  the  pavement. 
She  smiled  sweetly  and  was  about  to 
speak  when  her  attendant  returned 
and  she  re-entered  the  carriage  and 
was  rapidly  driven  away,  not  forgetting 
to  throw  me  a  kiss  just  as  she  was  lost 
to  view. 

"The  world  seemed  a  blank  without 
her."  (Here  Flossie's  expression  be- 
came indignant.)  "I  found  on  inquiry 
that  she  was  staying  at  my  hotel,  and 
so  had  grounds  for  hope  of  a  speedy 
meeting.  That  night,  for  the  first  time 
in  years,  my  dreams  were  not  of  you 
alone;  the  beautiful  blonde  appeared  to 
me  more  than  once — always  with  that 
charming  smile  ! " 

"  Fancy  !  "  exclaimed  Flossie. 

"  To-day  the  plot  has  thickened,  and, 
however  painful  it  may  be  for  you  to 
hear  it,  I  feel  it  only  honorable  that 
you  should  know  all  particulars,  and 
then  judge  for  yourself  if  I  am  to  blame. 
This  morning  I  was  seated  near  the 
front  window  reading.  Keeping  one 
eye  on  the  street — you  can  easily  im- 
agine why — when  there  came  a  gentle 
tap  at  my  door. 

"Thinking  it  was  the  waiter,  I 
shouted,  '  Come  in  ! '  The  door  opened 
and,  to  my  utter  amazement,  there 
stood  the  beautiful  blonde,  all  smiles 
and  blushes.  After  I  had  recovered 
from  the  delicious  shock,  which  thrilled 
me  from  head  to  foot,  I  invited  her  to  a 
seat  on  the  sofa,  and  then  endeavored 
to  entertain  this  fairy  guest  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  You  must  not  be 
shocked,  dear,  when  I  confess  to  you 
that  we  soon  became  great  friends,  and 
that  she  came  of  her  own  accord  and 
sat  on  my  lap — " 

It  was  here  that  Flossie  flung  the 
obnoxious  letter  away  from  her  and 


began  to  weep  wildly,  and  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  her  grief  that  Miss  Treadway 
entered  unobserved. 

"Why,  what  is  this  ?  "  exclaimed  her 
aunt.  She  bent  over  the  prostrate 
form  and  said,  "Flossie,  dear,  tell 
aunty." 

The  girl  only  cried  the  more,  but  at 
last  wailed,  "That  man — that  wicked, 
false  man ! " 

"Who  do  you  mean?"  asked  the 
bewildered  woman. 

"  Tom  !    See  the  letter  on  the  floor." 

Miss  Treadway  picked  up  the  letter, 
put  on  her  glasses  and  began  to  read. 
At  first  she  looked  puzzled,  then 
amused,  and  finally  she  laughed  out- 
right. 

Flossie  raised  her  head  and  gazed 
at  her  reproachfully  with  tear-stained 
eyes,  which  looked  like  wet  violets,  and 
said  : 

"Oh,  aunty,  how  can  you  laugh? 
The  false  villain  !  To  let  a  strange 
woman  sit  on  his  lap !    And  I  loved 

him  so ! " 

"  Why  don't  you  finish  the  letter?" 
asked  her  aunt,  with  a  quizzical  expres- 
sion in  her  kindly  eyes. 

"Because  I  won't!"  cried  Flossie, 
springing  to  her  feet.  "  Never  men- 
tion that  man  to  me  again.  Where  are 
my  hat  and  my  jacket  ?  I  am  going  to 
ride  with  Mr.  Trevor  at  five,  and  if  he 
asks  me  to  marry  him  I  will  say  '  yes.' 

At  this  Miss  Treadway  only  smiled. 

"  There,  there  !  Sit  down  and  listen 
to  your  old  aunty.  Nay,  I  insist.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken  you  left  off  just  when 
she  sat  on  his  lap  ?  " 

"Yes,"  cried  Flossie.  "How  can 
you  bear  to  speak  of  it  ?  " 

"Listen,"  interrupted  Miss  Tread- 
way. Flossie,  awed  by  the  unaccus- 
tomed severity  of  tone,  obeyed. 

"  She  came  down  of  her  own  accord 
and  sat  on  my  lap.  Fortunately  I  had 
a  box  of  sweets  and  I  was  offering  her 
some  when  there  came  another  tap  at 
the  door.  Putting  her  hastily  down, 
for  I  did  not  wish  to  be  caught  with  a 
young  lady  in  my  arms,  I  opened  the 
door,  and  there  stood  a  stout  French 
nurse,  with  a  high  white  cap  and 
apron,  who  asked  anxiously  if  '  la  petite 
Mademoiselle  Helene  '  was  within.  And, 
Flossie,  she  sternly  reprimanded  my 
charmer  for  entering  a  strange  gentle- 
man's auartments  uninvited,  and  she 
led  the  beautiful  blonde  away  in  tears, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  just  three  years 
old,  and  it  was  from  a  baby  carriage 
that  I  had  assisted  her  the  dav  be- 
fore 1  " 

By  this  time  Flossie  had  ceased  to 
weep,  and  though  much  abashed,  she 
could  not  refrain  from  joining  in  her 
aunt's  laugh. 

"  Flossie,"  said  Miss  Treadway,  later 
on,  "  how  do  you  like  the  idea  of  Tom's 
flirting  ?  Am  I  to  believe  I  heard  a 
maiden  say  not  long  ago  that  she  wished 
he  would  tease  her  as  he  used  to  do. 
How  do  you  enjoy  it  ?  " 

"Spare  me  !"  cried  Fiossie.  "You 
know  I  don't  like  it.  Oh,  I  wish  we 
could  go  away  from  here.  Mr.  Trevor's 
attentions  are  so  marked,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  I  now  realize  that  I  am 
to  blame." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  a  trip  to  Ger- 
many, for  instance  ?  "  said  Miss  Tread- 
way. 

"The  very  thing,"  cried  Flossie,  all 
smiles. 

And  the  next  week  found  them 
bound  for  the  Fatherland. — New  York 
News. 

It  is  being  currently  reported  that 
Dr.  Pitoy,  a  French  scientist,  has  dis- 
covered how  to  make  all  kinds  of  al- 
coholic fermented  drinks  without  hav- 
ing alcohol  in  them,  by  the  use  of 
micro-organisms,  which,  on  being  intro- 
duced into  the  liquids  to  be  fermented, 
each  fatten  and  swell  to  the  bursting 
point.  The  result  is  the  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  into  the  liquid,  giving  it 
the  effervescing  quality.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  method,  instead  of  decompos- 
ing glucose  in  the  proportions  of  one 
part  of  carbonic  acid  to  two  of  alcohol 
(as  by  the  old  proceeding),  causes  the 
latter  two  parts  to  assume  the  form  of 
a  non-alcoholic  substance. 


"Not  in  two  generations  could  we 
build  up  a  navy  equal  to  Great 
Britain's,"  says  Senator  Stewart. 


When  I'm  a  A\an. 

When  I  grow  into  a  great  big  man, 

And  buy  what  I  want  to  wear, 
I'm  going  to  have  trousers  a  mile  or  two 
long, 

And  never  will  brush  my  hair. 

I'D  buy  a  silk  hat,  with  a  very  tall  crown, 

And  carry  a  gold-headed  cane. 
I'll  not  wear  a  necktie— it  takes  so  much 
time 

To  untie  and  tie  it  again. 

I'm  going  to  eat  candy  whenever  I  please 
And  play  on  the  street  till  it's  dark. 

With  peanuts  my  pockets  will  always  be 
stuffed — 
Oh,  say,  won't  I  just  have  a  lark  ! 

I'll  hitch  on  the  Ice  wagons  all  that  I 
please, 

With  no  one  to  make  me  get  off  ; 
I  won't  be  polite  to  a  nurse  or  a  girl, 
And  my  hat  I  never  will  doff. 

And  never — oh,  never!— will  I  go  to  bed 

Before  it's  at  least  half-past  eight. 
Ah!  a  jolly  good  time  I'll  have  when  a 
man — 

You'll  see  if  you  only  just  wait. 


City  and  Country. 

An  investigation  of  the  condition  of 
school  children  in  the  slums  of  Chicago 
reveals  the  fact  that  there  are  a  large 
number — 100,000,  it  is  said — of  these 
children,  some  of  them  fourteen  years 
old  and  over,  who  do  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  dandelion  and  a  rose, 
a  violet  and  a  daisy.  Flowers  were 
carried  into  three  schools  in  the 
"  slum"  district,  and  it  is  declared  that 
the  only  flower  recognized  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  children  was  the  rose,  and 
even  that  was  not  always  known.  Can 
such  conditions  be  possible  ?  Surely, 
one-half  of  the  world  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  lives.  We  country  dwel- 
lers have  no  inkling  of  the  true  situa- 
tion in  those  unfortunate  city  districts 
known  as  the  "  slums."  It  seems  that 
there  is  more  need  for  "nature  studies" 
in  those  city  schools  than  in  our  com- 
mon rural-district  schools,  and  a  crying 
need  for  "flower  missions"  for  city 
school  children.  A  Buffalo  evening 
paper,  commenting  on  this  report,  says: 
"Think  of  it !  A  hundred  thousand 
children  in  one  city  who  do  not  know 
a  rose  from  a  daisy,  or  a  carnation  from 
a  dandelion  !  A  hundred  thousand  lit- 
tle souls  whose  innate  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, whose  natural  longing  for  the 
fields  and  woods,  have  been  suppressed 
throughout  their  short,  cheerless  lives 
by  the  heavy  hand  of  poverty  and 
gloom.  A  hundred  thousand  children 
in  one  city  who  never  watched  a  flower 
bud  and  then  blossom;  who  never  heard 
the  quail  pipe  from  the  stubble,  or  the 
robin  call  his  mate  ;  who  never  heard 
the  bluebirds'  whistle,  the  hum  of  the 
bee  nor  the  whirr  of  the  locust !  God 
save  them  !  What  sort  of  citizens  and 
citizens'  wives  will  they  make  ?  "  It  is 
not  many  years  ago,  in  the  very  same 
city  of  Buffalo,  where  the  quoted  para- 
graph was  penned,  while  passing  through 
lower  Main  street  with  a  large  bou- 
quet of  flowers,  intended  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  last  resting  place  of  a  dear 
friend,  that  I  was  followed  by  a  number 
of  sallow-complexioned,  sad-eyed  chil- 
dren, evidently  of  Italian  parentage — 
a  nation  in  whose  hearts  the  love  of 
flowers  and  fruits  and  a  sunny  sky  is 
especially  strong — all  begging  for  "just 
one  flower "  so  urgently  and  pitifully 
that  I  could  not  resist.  The  incident 
then,  as  does  the  awful  story  from  Chi- 
cago, impressed  upon  me  the  fact  that 
every  farmer,  every  farmers'  boy  or 
girl  has  everlasting  reasons  to  lift  up 
his  or  her  voice  in  song  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  of  coun- 
try life  and  contact  with  nature,  which 
are  their  priceless  inheritance. — Ex. 

California  at  present  contains  as 
many  square  miles  as  the  three 
great  States  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maine  combined,  together 
with  the  four  smaller  States  of  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island,  and  besides  California 
has  2500  square  miles  to  spare. 

In  some  households,  the  ability  to 
make  high-grade  pancakes  merely  se- 
cures an  invitation  to  keep  on  cooking 
them  while  the  rest  of  the  family  sits 
down  and  enjoys  a  good  breakfast. 
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Old  Gorgon  Graham 


Readers  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  need 
no  introduction  to  Old  Man  Graham.  They 
know  him  as  Pierrepont's  father  and  the  central 
figure  in  Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to 
His  Son.  In  a  new  series,  by  the  same  author, 
Old  Man  Graham  delivers  more  of  the  business 
philosophy  and  shrewd  humor  that  have  made 
him  famous. 

By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 

A  Point  of  Honor,  soon  to  appear,  is  an  unusually 
readable  tale  in  which  are  set  forth  some  of  the 
humors  of  the  French  duel. 


WING  TPS 

William  Allen  White's 
Washington  Papers 

The  country  boasts  of  three  or  four  political  writers 
as  shrewd  and  clever  as  Mr.  White  ;  but  not  one  of 
thera  possesses  his  fresh,  keen  humor  or  his  strik- 
ing, forceful  way  of  saying  things.  Mr.  White 
will  write  a  weekly  Washington  letter  for  the 
magazine  during  the  winter. 

Owen  Wister's  New  Tale 

Mr.  Wister's  next  contribution  to  the  magazine  intro- 
duces the  reader  to  the  author's  old  friends,  Mr.  Skookum 
Smith  and  Mr.  Frisco  Baldy. 
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Domestic  Hints. 

Almond  Pudding. — Soak  a  quarter 
of  a  loaf  of  twist  bread  in  milk  enough 
to  cover.  Stir  in  one  cupful  of  granu- 
lated sugar  and  the  well- beaten  yolks 
of  five  eggs,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  the  juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon, 
half  a  cupful  of  milk,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  grated  almonds,  and  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  Boil  the 
pudding  three  hours  in  a  mould  and 
serve  with  vanilla  sauce. 

Cheese  Souffle. — Melt  one  table 
spoonful  of  butter  in  a  spider,  add  to  it 
a  slightly  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  and  one  cupful  of  hot  milk,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of  cayenne 
pepper  and  one  cup  of  grated  Parme- 
san cheese;  then  add  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  beaten  light,  remove  from  the  fire 
and  let  it  cool;  then  add  the  whites  of 
eggs  beaten  stiff,  turn  into  a  pudding 
dish,  bake  twenty-five  minutes  and 
serve  immediately. 

Consmome. — This  is  a  specially  fine 
recipe,  and  is  not  given  in  any  cook 
book:  Put  two  pounds  of  perfectly  lean 
round  steak  in  a  hot  frying  pan,  and 
let  it  cook  quickly  to  a  deep  brown  on 
both  sides;  when  so  browned  chop  fine, 
cover  with  two  quarts  of  cold,  strong, 
highly- flavored  stock,  add  the  half- 
beaten  whites  and  crushed  shells  of  two 
eggs,  beat  well  and  proceed  as  in  clear- 
ing soup.  When  strained,  it  is  ready 
for  reheating  and  serving. — Good 
Housekeeping. 

Duck  and  Olive  Sauce. — Put  two 
dozen  olives  into  a  china  bowl  and  pour 
hot  water  over  them;  let  them  remain 
in  this  for  twenty  minutes  to  draw  out 
the  brine.  Put  two  tables  poonfuls  of 
salad  oil  in  a  frying  pan  and  add  one 
slice  of  onion,  and  when  this  commences 
to  color,  add  one  ounce  flour.  Stir 
until  smooth;  after  it  has  cooked  for 
two  minutes,  add  one  pint  of  stock  and 
let  simmer.  Pare  the  olives  around, 
taking  out  the  stone.  Place  the  olives 
in  the  sauce;  add  the  juice  of  one-half  a 
lemon,  salt  and  pepper.  Have  slices 
of  cold  duck  ready  and  put  them  in  the 
sauce.  When  hot  turn  out  on  a  platter 
and  serve. 

Rice  Flour  Pudding. — Take  a  quart 
of  milk,  leaving  out  enough  to  mix  with 
three  ounces  of  rice  flour,  put  the  rest 
in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire.  When  it 
boils  add  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  sugar, 
one-half  ounce  of  sweet  and  a  few  bitter 
almonds,  blanched  and  pounded,  or 
chopped  very  fine,  one  ounce  of  butter, 
and  a  small  piece  of  vanilla  bean  if  con- 
venient, if  not,  flavor  at  the  last  with 
vanilla  extract.    Mix  the  three  ounces 


of  rice  flour  with  milk,  reserved  from 
the  quart,  and  stir  into  the  pudding. 
Beat  one  egg  yolk  with  half  a  cup  of 
cream  and  stir  in  just  before  removing 
from  the  fire.  Turn  into  a  mould  that 
has  been  dipped  into  cold  water  and 
serve  very  cold  with  fruit  sauce. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  pretty  effect  is  that  of  having  at  a 
child's  birthday  party  ice  cream  frozen 
in  the  shape  of  a  birthday  cake. 

Never  leave  milk  standing  uncovered; 
it  readily  absorbs  any  strong  flavor 
that  may  be  around  and  also  impurities 
from  the  air. 

When  making  a  boiled  pudding  the 
basin  should  be  quite  full  of  the  mix- 
ture, or  the  water  will  get  in  and  the 
pudding  be  spoilt. 

Cook  soup  only  in  a  porcelain-lined 
kettle  and  never  leave  it  in  the  kettle 
over  night.  Drain  the  stock  into  a 
porcelain  bowl  and  be  careful  to  remove 
every  bit  of  vegetable. 

An  English  curry  of  cold  roast  game 
is  equally  good  made  with  cold 
chicken.  Cut  the  meat  into  fine 
julienne  strips  and  place  it  aside. 
Fry  a  large  Spanish  onion,  cut  into 
dice,  in  two  ounces  of  butter.  Add  to 
this  an  equal  quantity  of  apples  cut 
fine.  Cover  the  saucepan  and  let  the 
onions  and  apples  cook  until  soft.  Stir 
in  two  desertspoonfuls  of  curry  powder, 
a  little  chutney  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
tomato  sauce.  Cook  twenty  minutes, 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  or 
milk,  a  dash  of  lemon  juice  and  the 
meat.  Cook  until  the  meat  is  hot  and 
serve  with  a  border  of  rice.  Chutney, 
pickled  walnuts  or  pickled  peaches 
should  always  accompany  curries. 


A  Newcastle  man,  who  seldom  at- 
tends church  services,  was  persuaded 
to  heai  a  sermon  last  Sunday,  and  was 
much  impressed. 

"  You  are  never  too  old  to  learn,"  he 
remarked  confidentially  to  a  friend. 
"Now,  I  always  thought  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  were  husband  and  wife,  and 
I  find  they  were  nothing  but  cities." 


Teacher — Johnnie,  this  is  the,  worst 
composition  in  the  class,  and  I'm  going 
to  write  to  your  father  and  tell  him. 

Johnnie — Don't  keer  if  you  do;  he 
wrote  it  fer  me. 


Teacher — Now,  Tommy,  if  you  had 
ten  pennies,  and  your  little  brother 
asked  for  half  of  them,  how  many  would 
you  have  left  ? 

Tommy  (promptly) — Ten. 


COUGHS, 

Bronchitis,  Hoarseness, 
Sore  Throat, 
Effectively  Relieved.  ' 

Signature  of 


Wife — Why  do  you  grumble  because 
I  pay  $15  for  a  new  hat  once  in  six 
months,  when  you  pay  $25  every  month 
for  cigars  ? 

Husband — That's  an  easy  one.  I  don't 
smoke  hats. 


HONESTY 


has  never  been  appreciated  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  This  being  a  fact,  it  would 
be  poor  business  policy  for  me  to  make 
you  the  following  offer,  unless  I  had  abso- 
lute confidence  in  your  honesty  as  well  as 
my  own. 

Medical  statistics  prove  that  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  the  American  people  are 
afflicted  with  some  faulty  action  of  the 
secretory  glands  of  the  liver,  stomach  or 
intestines.  A  congested  liver  causes  bili- 
ousness, headache,  constipation,  sallow 
skin  and  many  other  ailments.  My 
Health  Tablets  open  the  bile  ducts,  forc- 
ing the  bile  into  the  bowels,  thus  making 
nature  perform  its  own  work.  They  are 
entirely  different  from  anything  you  have 
ever  used.  Pills  and  all  other  cathartics 
leave  the  bowels  weak  and  worse  after 
taking  them  than  before.  You  know  this. 
If  you  always  had  handy  a  little  vial  of 
my  Health  Tablets  and  would  use  them 
on  the  first  indication  of  pain,  headache, 
constipation  or  sickness  of  any  kind,  how 
much  suffering  you  might  avoid.  If  you 
are  well  they  will  keep  you  so — if  you  are 
sick  they  will  enable  you  to  get  well.  So 
positive  am  I  that  my  Health  Tablets  will 
give  you  health,  strength  and  new  life, 
that  I  will  send  you  a  twenty-five  cent 
bottle  absolutely  free  until  you  have  had 
time  to  test  their  curative  qualities.  I 
know  that  they  will  do  you  so  much  good 
you  will  be  thankful  to  me  and  will  gladly 
send  me  the  price  and  recommend  them 
to  your  friends.  Don't  be  sick  and  dumpy 
any  longer,  but  write  to  me  to-day  and 
you  will  receive  a  box  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablets  to-morrow,  by  mail,  prepaid. 

E.  L.  BALDWIN  CO., 

8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ASK  FOR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRIORS. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chlco,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  ol 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  4o'  TEARS. 
30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines;  19,000 
Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  600  average 
daily  at'endance;  (i'i0  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  ih.9  co  lege.  All  departments  open  the  eniire 
year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  far  new  Ca'alogue  and  College 
Journal— ►  ree. 

School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering. 

Surveying.  Arcbiteoture.  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  FULTON  ST.,  one  block,  west  of  City  Ball, 
Sab  Francisco,  Cal. 
Opan  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAff  DBS  N  AIT.  LEU.  Pre  t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125:  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  Ififl  F.stabltRhod  1WM.  Send  for  Circular 

fHFAP  DATPC  California.  Washington, 
VllCrtr  K./\  1  C*j  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States  Write 
for  rates.  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
18  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Markets. 


General  Market  Conditions. 

Grains.  —  Bradstreet's,  on  wheat : 
"The  grand  total  of  stock  in  Europe  and 
America,  Jan.  1,  1903,  146,761,000  bushels, 
is  smaller  by  18,000,000  to  22,000,000  bush- 
els than  at  the  same  date  in  the  past  three 
years,  but  is  30,000,000  bushels  larger  than 
in  1899  and  15.000,000  bushels  larger  than 
in  1896,  and  is  a  decrease  of  7,000,000  bush- 
els since  December  1,  compared  with  a  de- 
crease one  and  two  years  ago  of  2,000,000 
bushels  and  a  gain  three  years  apo  of 
1,000,000  bushels."  Minneapolis  has  re- 
ported big  sales  of  cash  wheat  to  country 
millers  and  largest  sales  of  flour  for  ex- 
port in  the  history  of  the  industry.  But 
small  amount  of  grain  is  coming  from 
Russia  or  Argentina,  and  climatic  condi- 
tions in  both  countries  are  against  such 
movement. 

Methods  of  Marketing.— Selling  for 
a  commission— C.  D.  Harvey,  State  organ- 
izer for  the  California  Grange,  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  writing  to  a  San  Jose  paper 
about  the  green  fruit  marketing  last  year, 
says  :  "  Fruits  consigned  by  the  growers 
were  shipped  together  with  those  bought 
by  the  shipper,  both  routed  by  the  same 
distributer,  Anderson,  and  in  a  competi- 
tive market  both  controlled  by  the  ship- 
per. What  show  has  the  consigning 
grower  against  the  competing  shipper  in 
the  Eastern  market  where  the  shipper 
controls  both  his  own  and  the  consigner's 
shipments?  A  report  read  at  the  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  shows  that  of 
3089  carloads  of  fruit  reported  shipped  to 
Eastern  markets  only  1815  of  these  cars 
were  reported  sold,  leaving  a  balance  of 
1274  fruit  cars  unaccounted  for.  Of  the 
1815  cars  sold  a  loss  was  reported  on  975  of 
them,  totaling  $736,066.  Whose  cars 
were  they  on  which  report  was  made  and 
where  were  those  on  which  no  public  re- 
port was  given  ?  " 

Marketing  on  commission  might  be  im- 
proved by  the  producers  having  direct 
control  of  the  commission  men— their  ap- 
pointment, percentage  and  discontinuance. 
But  to  do  this  producers  must  be  organ- 
ized. The  Southern  California  Fruit 
Exchange  (which  perhaps  might  well  be 
called  the  California  Citrus  Fruit  Ex- 
change) illustrates  the  application  of  this 
improvement. 

HOPS  in  1902.—  The  monthly  shipments 
of  hops  from  San  Francisco  by  sea  during 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1902,  not  includ- 
ing the  Hawaiian  Islands,  were  : 

Pounds.  Value 

190?   414,390  $98,649 

1901.'  893,937  68,612 

Decrease  179,547   

Increase   $30,037 

The  principal  shipments  last  year  were  as  fol- 
lows In  detail  : 

To—                                   Pounds.  Value. 

Australia  870,082  $70,067 

New  Zealand                              29,120  7,549 

East  Indies                                 12  307  3,268 

Eastern  States                            67,865  11,070 

Miscellaneous                             45,066  6,695 

Totals  $414,390  198,649 

From  June,  1902,  to  December  31,  there 
were  shipments  of  10,553  pounds  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  valued  at  $2500.  China, 
Japan,  British  Columbia,  Central  America 
also  each  got  about  8000  pounds. 

Prices  and  Movements.— Price  has 
always  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
cost  of  freight,  where  shipment  is  in- 
volved. 

Hanford  Sentinel  of  last  week  :  Kutner- 
Goldstein  Co.  shipped  from  Hanford  on 
Monday  a  carload  of  alfalfa  seed  to  San 
Francisco,  the  seed  being  worth  about  11 J 
cents  a  pound. 

Sentinel :  The  search  by  Juan  Cameno 
for  corn  for  his  sheep  near  Coalinga  de- 
veloped that  the  priee  of  corn  was  $24  in 
Hanford  and  $29  in  Fresno, 

Fort  Jones  Farmer  and  Miner  (Siski- 
you county):  The  I.  S.  Mathews  &  Sons 
Co.  recently  sold  about  175  head  of  fine 
beef  cattle  to  a  San  Jose  buyer.  Monday 
of  this  week  James  Bryan  sold  90  head, 
C.  S.  Hammond  60  and  James  Davidson 
60  to  an  Oakland  buyer.  These  cattle  will 
average  about  $45  per  head,  making  a 
total  of  about  $17,000. 

Lakeport  Bee :  P.  M.  Daly  started  for 
the  city  the  first  of  the  week  with  a  drove 
of  600  hogs.  This  makes  nearly  1200  head 
Mr.  Daly  has  taken  to  the  city  from  this 
vicinity  this  year. 

Delano  Record  :  John  Martens  shipped 
a  carload  of  lambs  from  Alila  last  week. 
They  went  to  San  Francisco  and  brought 
$2  80  per  head.  A.  Cesmat  has  recently 
sold  200  wethers  to  a  Bakersfield  butcher 

sor  $5  per  head.  Faure  Bros,  report 

the  sale  of  twenty-nine  bales  of  wool  at  7| 
cents  per  pound.    The  wool  belonged  to 

M.  Bonnardel.  F.  S.  Benson  sold  to 

some  sheepmen  last  Saturday  a  stack  of 
hay  of  ninety-three  tons  for  $5  per  ton. 
A.  Cesmat  bought  a  carload  of  baled 
alfalfa  hay  at  Lerdo  last  week.    He  paid 


$7  per  ton  in  Lerdo  and  the  freight  was 
$1.35,  which  brings  the  cost  to  $8  35  per 
ton  in  Delano.  It  is  remarked  that  this 
is  the  first  carload  of  hay  that  has  been 
shipped  to  Delano  in  many  years. 

Eastern  evaporated  prime  apples  are 
selling  on  the  spot  at  5|  to  54  cents.  An 
abundance  of  apples  in  the  East  this  year, 
with  low  prices  there,  may  have  nad  an 
effect  to  hold  down  prices  in  California. 

A  week  or  so  ago  from  five  to  ten  cars 
of  hay  a  day  were  being  shipped  from  Liv- 
ermore,  says  the  Herald,  most  of  which 
were  going  to  San  Francisco,  though 
Eastern  shipments  have  been  unusually 
large,  especially  to  New  Orleans  and 
Nevada  points. 

Anderson  Valley  News  :  Two  carloads 
of  Manton  apples  were  shipped  last  week 
to  Los  Angeles.  This  makes  six  carloads 
for  the  winter.  E.  A.  Warren  of  Chico 
shipped  a  carload  of  dried  fruit  from  this 
place  to  Chicago  Friday. 

This  season  370,550  cases  of  canned  fruit 
were  shipped  from  California  to  England, 
as  against  131,184  last  season. 

Corning  Observer:  Total  shipments 
for  the  season,  beginning  November  1  and 
ending  Dacember  31.  were  somewhat  over 
thirty-eight  tons  of  dressed  turkeys. 

Organization  for  Marketing.— 
A  co-operative  fruit  drying  company  will 
be  formed  in  Castro  valley,  near  Hay- 
wards,  this  season  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  drying  plants  of  H.  C.  Nelson  and 
P.  Asmussen.  Nearly  all  the  growers  in 
the  valley  will  be  connected  with  it. 

John  Rogers,  a  well-known  rancher  of 
Cull  canyon,  near  Haywards,  is  attempt- 
ing to  have  the  growers  combine  and  sell 
their  product  together,  and  has  so  far 
met  with  success.  There  is  promise  of 
good  crops  this  year. 

Orosi  Growers'  Dried  Fruit  Co.,  re- 
cently formed,  has  R.  W.  Miller,  H.  R. 
McGee,  George  Fitzsimmons,  T.  Robert- 
son and  C.  Conlan  for  its  board  of  direct- 
ors the  first  year.  The  association  mem- 
bership is  locally  credited  with  controlling 
over  90%  of  the  fruit  output. 

Santa  Ana  Dried  Fruit  Association  has 
been  formed,  composed  mostly  of  apricot 
growers;  L.  B.  Fine,  secretary. 

The  sweet  potato  growers  of  Merced 
county  were  called  to  meet  at  Atwater  to- 
day to  see  about  organizing  to  market 
their  crop.  It  is  announced  as  merely  a 
preliminary  meeting. 

A  meeting  of  asparagus  growers  in  the 
Wilson  district,  Sonoma  county,  appointed 
J.  Gonsalves,  M.  C.  Souza  and  Frank 
Joseph  a  committee  to  communicate  with 
the  different  buyers  in  Francisco,  as  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  growers  to  sell  their 
asparagus  to  one  firm. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  have 
reorganized  for  the  coming  season  of 
green  fruit  shipments,  electing  Geo.  B. 
Katzenstein  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  managers.  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Anderson  will  continue 
to  govern  the  marketing  distribution  of 
fruit  consigned  to  them,  as  also  their  own. 

M.  D.  Fairchild,  M.  D.  Falrchild,  Jr., 
D.  Klopstock,  W.  H.  Cone,  Jr.  of  San 
Francisco  and  L.  T.  Farr  of  Oakland  are 
the  directors  of  the  Fancy  Fruit  Co., 
which  has  recently  filed  incorporation 
papers  in  San  Jose,  and  is  announced  as 
intending  to  open  offices  there  in  addition 
to  those  in  San  Francisco,  where  business 
has  been  done  for  some  time  quietly  under 
the  same  name. 

Petaltjma  Poultrymen's  Proceed- 
ings— Argus:  "The  matter  of  the 
irregular  method  of  juggling  the  egg 
market  and  regulating  the  prices  to  suit 
themselves  to  say  nothing  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  inferior  eggs  for  fresh  eggs  by  the 
San  Francisco  Commission  men  and  deal- 
ers was  brought  up  and  discussed  at 
length.  A  free  market  was  considered  to 
be  the  only  means  of  striking  out  that 
abuse." 

Miscellaneous  Matters. — Oroville 
Register:  A  number  of  citizens  are  com- 
plaining on  account  of  the  dishonesty  of 
commission  houses  in  the  sale  of  their 
oranges.  The  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
flames  of  Hades  appeals  with  a  good  de>l 
of  force  to  a  man  who  has  been  robbed  of 
the  results  of  a  year's  work. 

Orange  packing  houses  have  lately  been 
erected  by  A.  Gregory  in  Monrovia,  50x80 
feet;  and  by  the  Ruddock,  Trench  Co.  and 
by  G.  P.  Fitzgerald,  a  grower  in  Duarte, 
both  large  and  well  equipped. 

It  is  doubtful  if  supplies  of  prunes  on 
this  coast  were  ever  so  closely  cleaned  up 
as  this  year.  Dealers  estimate  only  11,000 
to  12,000  tons  to  be  moved  yet.  Small 
lots  being  picked  up  in  out-of-the-way 
places  at  low  prices  in  some  cases  are  be- 
ing used  to  hold  the  price  down  until 
everything  is  gotten  well  in  hand  by  the 
principal  dealers  controlling  the  market- 
ing situation. 

The  Inderrieden  house  of  Hanford  last 
week  shipped  125  tons  of  prunes. 

W.  R.  Fuller,  the  orange  statistician, 
estimates  the  Florida  crop  of  this  season 
at  750,000  boxes— about  half  a  crop- 
shortage  due  to  dry  weather  and  red 


spider.  Orange  acreage  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

The  Appellate  Court  at  Chicago,  Jan. 
9th,  gave  a  decision  that,  under  Illinois 
law,  "board  of  trade  dealers  cannot  be 
forced  to  settle  trades  upon  the  basis  of  an 
artificial  value  created  by  the  '  cornering  ' 
of  the  market." 

During  this  off  season  several  traders 
are  looking  for  new  markets.  The  Wat- 
sonville  Transcript  says  that  J.  F.  Du- 
pich,  a  well-known  fruit  packer  of  that 
city,  has  gone  to  South  America,  where  it 
seems  possible  to  open  new  markets  for 
Pajaro  apples  and  other  California 
products. 

George  H.  Hook,  manager  of  the  Los 
Gatos  cannery,  Is  in  London,  England, 
where  a  year  ago  he  placed  orders  for 
large  quantities  of  canned  fruit,  and  is 
assured  of  increased  orders.  He  thinks 
that  our  exports  to  that  country  are  just 
beginning.  

San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  21,  1903. 
RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


Receipts  of  produce 
week  to  date  were : 
Flour,  *  sacks —  45 
Wheat,  centals. .  .258 

Barley,  centals  80 

Oats,  centals   2. 

Corn,  centals   3 

Beans,  sacks   8, 

Hay,  tons   2 

Straw,  tons  

Potatoes,  sacks. . .  26 

Onions,  sacks   3. 

Broomcorn,  bdls . . . 

Feed,  sks  

Middlings,  sks.  2 

From  Oregon : 

Bran, sks  

Flour,  qr  sks   5 

Potatoes,  sks   4, 


from  California  interior  for 

365  Bran,  sks   4,845 

177  Alfalfa  seed,  sks. .  10 

968  Rye,  ctls   590 

795  Wool,  bales   15 

390  Hops,  bales,   179 

795  Hides,  No   3,349 

553  Pelts,  bdls   8,307 

85  Tallow,  lbs   1,463 

532  Wine,  gals  316  350 

472  Brandy,  gals   21,050 

174  Butter,  Ids   211,600 

64  Eggs,  doz  110,250 

560  Cheese,  lbs   48,200 


400rOnlons,  sks. . 
,170  Oats,  ctls.... 
764  Wool,  bales. 


136 
480 
4 


From  Washington: 

Flour,  qr  sks   15,182|  Bran,  sks   8,400 

Flaxseed,  sks   3.650| 

From  East : 

Corn,  centals   2,400 

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  considerable  demand 
for  club  wheat;  8000  sacks  sold  for  Aus- 
tralian account  went  to  Petaluma.  The 
situation  here  and  elsewhere  is  stronger 
and  prices  slightly  higher. 

Shipping  II  40  @1  47* 

Milling   1  46*@1  blH 

BARLEY. 
There  is  a  large  feeding  demand  and 
brisk  buying  in  Arizona,  Los  Angeles  and 
other  southern  points  at  the  equivalent  of 
$1.25  here,  and  in  upper  San  Joaquin  at 
an  equivalent  of  $1.30  hes  have  been  re- 
ported, but  the  market  here  is  dull  and 
prices  rather  lower. 

Feed   81  15  @I  20 

Brewing   1  20  @l  26m 

RYE. 

Renewed  activity  was  reported  about 
Stockton,  January  14,  with  considerable 
purchases.  Prices  unchanged. 

CORN. 

Receipts  faom  the  West  have  been 
larger  again.  Quotations  have  not 
changed  materially,  but  have  so  wide  a 
range  as  to  be  of  little  value. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Liberal  shipments  have  been  made  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  coast  ship- 
ments have  been  large.  In  the  interior 
much  is  being  fed  to  stock,  and  at  Liver- 
more  and  Hollister  some  large  holders 
closed  their  barns. 

Choice  Wheat  Hay   14  00@15  00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   12  50@I3  50 

Other  grades  same   10  00@12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00@12  50 

Tame  Oat   10  00®  12  00 

Second  Quality  Oat   9  00@10  50 

Barley  and  Oat   9  00@1I  00 

Alfalfa   9 

Straw,*  bale   *5®  60 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Jobbing  prices: 

Bran,  »  ton   18  60@19  00 

Middlings   23  00®24  50 

Shorts,  California    19  00@19  50 

Barley,  Rolled   25  00@26  00 

Cornmeal,  coarse  feed   30  00@31  00 

Cracked  Corn   80  50@31  50 

BEANS. 

The  demand  is  general  from  all  con- 
suming markets,  and  Pinks  have  come 
into  favor  with  Whites. 

Pea,  100  lbs   3  50   @3  75 

Small  White   3  25   @3  40 

Lady  Washington   3  20  @3  35 

Pinks   2  B0  @2  75 

Bayos   2  80  @3  00 

Red   2  75   @3  00 

Red  Kidney   *  75  ®5  00 

Llmas   4  3°  @4  40 

Black-eye  Beans   3  75  ®4  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  ®2  85 

VEGETABLES. 
About  the  only  sources,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  from  which  the  condition 
of  the  vegetable  market  here  can  be  pre- 
conceived for  a  week  in  advance  is  the 


weather  and  condition  of  vegetables  at 
time  of  shipment,  combined  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  wants  of  consumers.  Aside 
from  these,  the  ordinary  winter  vegetable 
market  is  unavoidably  much  of  a  gamble 
to  most  producers.  There  is  little  that 
can  be  reported  to  their  profit.  Fine 
tomatoes  are  bringing  good  prices.  The 
weather  is  soft. 

Commission  merchants  report  realizing  for: 

Beans,  String,  V  lb   10  ®  12* 

Beans,  Wax   5  ®  12* 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. .  75  <•  85 

Carrots,  ft  sack   35  ®  40 

Celery,  May  Field,  *  doz   GO®  — 

Cucumbers,  hothouse   75  ®150 

Dried  Peppers,  Stockton   8  ®  9 

Dried  p.-ppers.  Los  Angeles   10  ®  12* 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles   10  ®  15 

Garlic  »  lb   2*®  8 

Green  Peas,  Los  Angeles,  ft  lb   4  ®  5 

Green  Peppers,  Los  Angeles,  V  lb . .  5  ®  7 

Mushrooms,  V  box   50  @  1  00 

Onions,  large  select,  V  cental   70  ®  85 

Onions,  common  grade   40  ®  50 

Sprouts   5  ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Los  Angeles         1  00  ®  1  50 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ton,  I10®15;  sk  50  ®  60 

Squash,  Hubbard,  ¥  ton,  $10®  16;  sk  50  @  60 
Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ac.  to  pkg.  1  50  ®  2  50 

Yellow  Pumpkins,  Eastern,  ¥  sack.  50  @  65 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Conditions   are  now  favoring  sellers. 
Prices  actually  paid  are  fully  up  to  quota- 
tions. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers : 

Beef,  steers,  V  lb   6*®  7* 

Beef,  cows   \  <t  t% 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   8*®  9 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   9*®ll 

Mutton— ewes,  8@8*c;  wethers   8*®  9* 

Lamb,  V  lb.....   9*®  10* 

Hogs,  dressed   9  ®  9* 

Dealers  are  quoting  prices  to  producers  for  first 
quality  live  stock,  less  50%  shrinkage  on  cattle, 
delivered  at  city  slaughter  houses,  as  follows: 

Cattle-Steers   7*®  9hi 

Cows  and  Heifers   6*@  7* 

Thin  Cows   4  ®  6 

Calves,  large   4*®  5 

Calves,  light  (gross  weight)   5*®  6 

Sheep— Ewes  (gross  weight)   S%&  4 

Wethers   4  ®  4* 

Lambs,  yearlings,  $  fb  (live  weight)         4*®  5* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   6*®  8* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  ®  6* 

Hogs,  rough,  heavy   4*®  5 

Hogs,  feeders   6  @  8* 

Hogs,  260  to  350  lbs   6*®— 

POULTRY. 
The  approach  of  Chinese  New  Year  day 
has  caused  a  special  and  good  demand  for 
Eastern  poultry.  Young  California  stock 
meets  with  quick  sale.  Game  has  grown 
firmer.  The  demand  for  turkeys  has 
fallen  off,  as  also  receipts  here. 

Small  broilers  should  weigh  rom  1*  to  2  lbs.; 
large  broilers,  2  to  2*  lbs.;  fryers,  2*  to  8  lbs.  at 
the  highest;  all  over  that  go  as  young  roosters  if 
they  have  no  spurs  and  the  breast  bone  Is  soft. 

Turkeys,  alive   17  ®  18 

Turkeys,  dressed,  hens   19  @  22 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   5  00  ®5  50 

Roosters,  old   6  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  ®6  50 

Fryers   4  00  ®5  00 

Broilers,  large   3  50  ®4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  ®3  50 

Ducks,  old,  »  dozen   5  00  08  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   6  00  ®7  00 

Geese,  »  pair   2  00  @2  25 

Goslings,  »  pair   2  00  ®2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  00  ®1  25 

Pigeons,  young    2  00  ®2  50 

GAME. 

Mallard   3  00®4  00 

Sprigs   1  75@2  50 

Widgeon   1  25®1  50 

Teal   1  25®  1  50 

Black  Jacks    ®'  28 

Hare    ®>  W 

Gray  Geese   2  50®  

White  Geese   1  00@1  BO 

Brants   1  *5®3  00 

Honkers    8  50@4  60 

Snipes,  English   3  00®  

Terrapin   2  00®6  00 

Rabbits,  Cottontail   1  75®  

Rabbits,  Brush   1  00®  

Canvas  Back  Ducks   3  00®  4  00 

Ducks,  small   1  00@1  50 

Doves   '  00®  

BUTTER. 
There  is  a  serious  discrepancy  between 
reports  of  receipts  for  the  week  published 
here  the  past  week;  but  in  any  case  the 
receipts  of  butter  and  eggs  have  been 
much  larger  than  during  the  previous 
week.  We  do  not  see  at  present  in  any  of 
these  three  related  lines  anything  to  jus- 
tify expectation  of  advances  Creamery 
and  other  producers  of  butter  are  being 
advised  to  color  more  highly  to  offset  the 
danger  that  is  threatening  them  from  in- 
creased sales  of  colored  oleomargarine. 
The  present  demand  in  all  the  three  lines 
mentioned  is  toward  the  lower  grades  of 
goods. 

Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   29*081 

Creamery,  firsts   28*@30 

Dairy   26  02"* 

Western   87  @29 

EGGS. 

Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  freih.  31  ®38 
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California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  30  @32 

California,  good  to  choice  store   28  (330 

Cold  Storage    —  @— 

Eastern   24  @27 

CHEESE 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   15  @1" 

California,  "  Young  Americas  *'   16  @17H 

Western  and  Eastern   16  @n% 

HIDES,  ETC. 
The  strike  is  settled,  on  the  basis  of 
nine  and  a  half  hours  for  the  men  and  tr  e 
old  rates  of  pay,  which  is  practically  a 
"draw,"  as  we  understand  it;  but  accu- 
mulations of  hides  are  so  large  that  there 
is  no  advance  in  prices  as  yet. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Trashy  apples  have  about  disappeared 
from  market  here. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Prices  have  an  upward  tendency.  It 
will  soon  be  time  for  growers  who  have 
been  holding  to  clean  up  for  the  season. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Prices  generally  have  not  changed. 
The  demand  is  dull.  Some  fancy  seedless 
grape  fruit  from  Tulare  county  has 
brought  $3  to  $3  50.  Auction  prices  on 
oranges  have  been  lower,  say  25c  to  50c, 
on  an  average — holding  around  $1  35  for 
choice  Navels. 

Commission  prices: 

Oranges,  Navels,  fancy,  ^  box  2  G0@2  50 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice   1  50(3,2  00 

Oranges,  Standards   75 "3, 1  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings   75@1  25 

Tangerines,  according  to  package   1  25@2  50 

Lemons — California,  fancy,  "f,  box   2  00@2  50 

California,  choice  '          l  25@1  50 

California,  standard   75@1  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  V  box   3  50  94  50 

Grape  Fruit   1  50<§,3  50 

HOPS. 

Reports  have  been,  since  the  14th,  of 
increased  activity  in  this  State,  with  sales 
in  the  neighborhood  of  25c.  New  York 
reports  are  that  dealers  have  been  offeiiag 
25J  for  Oregons  without  securing  any  sup- 
plies of  importance;  and  a  small  sale  of 
Sonomas  at  26c  is  reported.  England  has 
made  the  highest  bids  for  Pacifies  re- 
ceived in  New  York  this  season. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  6,  1903. 

717,547. — Air  Pump  Oiler— W.  Cooper,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

717  805  — Concentrator- J.  S.  Brownell,  S.  F. 
717,807— Floating  Fish  Trap— A.  C.  Burdick, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
717,820. — Rail  Distributor— W  P.  Cunningham, 

Coulee  City,  Wash. 
717.740  —Car  Coupling—  C.  S.  Enright,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

717,835.— Excavator— W.  H.  Fulcher,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

717,849.— Washing  Machine— S.  Hayes,  Ellens- 
burg,  Wash. 

717.852.  — Mining  Pump— J.  K.  Hogan,  Placerville, 
Cal. 

717.853.  — Photo  Printing  Frame— A.  Holmes, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

717.955 —Bottle  Holder— W.  T.  Holton,  River- 
side, Cal. 

717,682  —Loading  Device— Honeck  &  HopkiDs, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

717.683— Buoyant  Safe— Honeck  &  Hopkins,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

717,855.— Lock— S  C.  Houghton,  S.  F. 

717,579.— Pipe  Wrench— L.  W.  Johnson,  jerome, 
Arizona. 

718.008.— Air  Heater— T.  S.  Lowe,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

717,882.— Ball  and  Socket  Joint— J.  C.  Martin, 
Jr.,  S.  F. 

717,901.— Mechanical  Movement— J.  D.  McFar- 
land,  Jr  ,  S.  F. 

717,701— Wagon  Loader— J.  Murphy,  S.  F. 

718,058  — Paper  Holder— A.  E.  Sexton,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

717,937.— Oil  Burner— G.  W.  Smith,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

717,639.— Dust  Pan— G.  C.  Tichenor,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

717.728.— Railway  Curve— A.  C.  Wells,  Whittier, 
Cal. 

A  "  Straw  "  in  the  Nursery  Busi- 
ness.— San  Jose  Mercury:  Morgan 
Miles,  the  nurseryman,  reports  that  he 
has  already  sold  upwards  of  20,000 
fruit  trees  for  the  season's  planting. 
With  him  the  Burbank  prune  is  in  much 
greater  demand  than  the  French.  He 
is  preparing  a  shipment  of  1000  assorted 
fruit  trees  for  Durango,  Mexico.  He 
has  sold  3000  Mammoth  blackberries. 


Just  a  Teaspoonf nl  of  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller 
in  warm  water  or  m<lk,  taken  after  exposure  to 
oold  or  wet,  will  quicken  the  circulation  and  thus 
prevent  a  chill.  There  is  but  one  Painkiller, 
Perry  Davis'.   

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  is  a  standard  remedy 
upon  the  farm.  If  it  had  not  been  maintained  as 
an  article  of  merit,  It  could  never  have  acquired 
the  prestige  it  has.  Write  the  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Company  at  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.,  for  a  copy  of 
their  book  on  "The  Horse  and  His  Diseases," 
which  will  be  sent  free. 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.    Plenty  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  har 
vest.  Write  us  and 
we  will  send  you, 
free,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


METER,  WIL«ON  &  ''<».,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Bole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


YOURTREEtf 

WHEN  HUNGRY. 

Experience  in  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  me  that  properly  prepared  sheep 
manure  is  nature's  best  gift  to  impov- 
erished soil.  Easy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buy.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  Myfreecir- 
culardescribesthe  process  of  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.        GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

Fresno  Fertilizing  Works, 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 


m 


Yes,  indeed,  P.  &  B. 
Ready  Roofing  keeps 
things  dry.  It  protects 
buildings  from  rain,  heat, 
cold,  dampness,  gases 
and  acids,  for  P.  &  B. 
Ready  Roofing  is  made 
of  just  the  right  kind  of 
materials  to  roof  a  build- 
ing properly. 

P.  &.  B.  Ready  Roof- 
ing is  the  roofing  all 
experienced  builders  de- 
mand on  their  buildings, 
and  they  demand  it  be- 
cause they  know  it  has 
always  been  satisfactory. 

Send  for  booklet.  i6r 

Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  5th  St.,  Los  Angelts,  Cal. 
Pioneer    Block,     Seattle,  Wash. 


BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  Ram. 

Now  is  the  time  to  install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  is  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  It.  It  is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

PRYCF  W.  BAILEY. 

Seneca  Falls.  X.  Y. 


The  Los  Gatos  "Mall"  office  receives  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


BLACK  LEG 
VACCINE 

SINGLE  F»0\A/DER 

Reduced  from  1 2l2  to  1 0  cents 
per  Dose. 

WITH  INCREASED  AND  IMPROVED  FACILITIES  FOR  MANUFACTURE,  WE  ARE 
ENABLED  TO  MAKE  THIS  DROP  IN  PRICE  AND  STILL  MAINTAIN  OUR  POLICY  OF 
EXCHANING  FRESH  FOR  OLD  VACCINE. 

We  were  the  originators  of  this  policy,  and,  before  we  inaugurated  it,  not  a  package  of 
Black  Leg  Vaccine  of  any  make  had  a  date  from  which  its  reliability  could  be  established. 

WE  HOPE  STOCKMEN  WILL  REMEMBER  THAT  TO  US  IS  DUE  THE  CREDIT  OF 

"C"'  a.  Improving  Black  Leg  Vaccine  so  that  it  could  be  used  in  a  much  simpler  outfit  than 
those  hitherto  used. 

O  n  J.  Establishing  the  custom  of  exchanging  fresh  for  old  vaccine,  thus  protecting  stock- 
men  from  loss  of  old  vaccine  or  risk  from  using  it. 

"yL  ■  J.  Cutting  the  price  to  a  point  where  ours  is  cheaper  to  use  than  even  free  vaccine,  for 
(in  consequence  of  the  great  care  we  use  in  manufacturing  and  testing)  it  Is  far 
more  reliable  than  experimental  vaccine. 

ASIDE  FROM  THE  FACT  THAT  WE  SELL  THE  BEST  VACCINE  MADE  AT  A  PRICE 
LOWER  THAN  ANY  COMPETITOR,  WE  BELIEVE  WE  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  THE  STOCK- 
MEN'S SUPPORT,  BECAUSE  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  STRIVING  TO  DISCOVER  NEW  AND 
TO  IMPROVE  OLD  REMEDIES  AND  PROCESSES  FOR  COMBATTING  STOCK  DISEASES. 

We  have  just  perfected  a  New  and  Much  Simplified  outfit  for  administering  Black  Leg  Vac- 
cine (simpler  even  than  our  old  outfit)  a  description  of  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send,  along  with 
our  booklet  on  Black  Leg,  if  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  correct  address. 

OUR  VACCINE 

HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TIME  AND  IS  TO-DAY  THE  MOST  FAVORABLY  KNOWN  OF 
ANY.  WE  CAN  REFER  TO  STOCKMEN  WHO  HAVE  SUCCESSFULLY  RE-VACCINATED 
AND  STOPPED  LOSSES  WITH  IT  AFTER  UNSATISFACTORY  TRIAL  OF  FOREIGN  AND 
OTHER  VACCINES. 

Revised  Price  List: 

V} SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according 
to  age  of  animals  SI  00 
DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses, 
according  to  age  of  animals  (for  first  and  second  vacciration  of 
choice  stock)  ,  $1  60 

\  SINGLE,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   125 

+     • I  Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

1*1 11  £2|  \  Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

\/ Cfn©  •  1  Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

I  DOUBLE,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle  (for  first  and 
/  second  vaccination  of  choice  stock  S2  00 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe  for  using  single  and  double  powder 
vaccine  $4  00 

Discounts  to  Large  Purchasers  as  Follows: 

500  dose  lots  10  per  cent 

1000  dose  lots  20  per  cent 

Provision  for  Exchange. 

We  want  the  stock  raisers  to  get  uniformly  good  results,  and  to  insure  this  as  far  as  pos- 
sible we  want  them  or  our  selling  agents  to  return  to  us  any  vaccine  that  is  six  months  old.  We 
will  send  in  exchange  at  our  expense  an  equal  number  of  packages  of  Fresh  vaccine.  Vaccine 
packages  are  stamped  on  back  with  date,  on  or  after  which  they  should  be  returned  for  exchange. 
Before  fall  vaccinations  return  for  exchange  vaccine  of  any  date. 

Vaccine  Deteriorates  With  Age,  and  whatever  make  you  use,  you  should  refuse  to  accept  any 
not  stamped  or  that  is  stamped  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

WARINIING! 

Many  dealers,  particularly  druggists,  are  now  stocking  our  products.  Their  stocks  of  our 
vaccine  should  be  fresh,  for  we  exchange  new  for  old.  This  provision  sometimes  leads  an  un- 
scrupulous dealer  to  try  to  substitute  other  vaccines  when  ours  is  called  for.  They  do  this  when 
they  have  on  hand  old  vaccine  of  other  makes  which  they  cannot  exchange  for  fresh,  or  when 
they  have  higher-priced  vaccine  on  which  they  make  a  greater  profit.  It  is  natural  for  them  to 
want  to  get  rid  of  dead  stock  and  make  a  large  profit,  but  we  object  to  their  doing  this  when  our 
vaccine  is  called  for.  It  is  not  fair  to  us,  who  protect  them,  or  to  the  stock  owner  who  prefers 
our  products,  and  we  advise  our  friends  to  be  on  their  guard  against  such  substitutions. 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  HAS  NOT  GOT  OUR  VACCINE,  OR  IF  HE  TRIES  TO  SELL  YOU 
SOME  OTHER,  REFUSE  TO  TAKE  IT  AND  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  US.  WE  PAY  ALL 
CHARGES,  INCLUDING  CHARGE  FOR  RETURN  OF  MONEY  BY  EXPRESS. 

For  reference  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concerning  these  and  our  other 
products,  Address 

The  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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A  Traveling  Farmers'  Institute. 

To  the  Editor: — I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  announcement  of  some 
farmers'  institutes  to  be  held  in  this 
State,  in  which  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  College  of  Agriculture  are 
enabled,  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  to  take 
along  an  exhibition  and  demonstration 
car.  The  exhibition  car  feature,  we 
believe,  will  add  much  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  these  meetings,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  enable  the  speakers  to  employ 
many  demonstrations  and  to  illustrate 
all  of  the  points  which  they  endeavor  to 
impress  upon  those  in  attendance. 

If  this  plan  works  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  interested,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  make  this  exhibition 
car  a  very  prominent  feature  in  all  the 
institute  work  in  the  State  and  make  it 
still  more  effective  by  specializing. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  meetings  are 
to  be  held  in  a  section  of  the  State 
where  the  live  stock  industry  is  a  promi- 
nent feature,  we  will  take  from  the  col- 
lege representative  specimens  of  im- 
proved breeds,  particularly  in  those 
sections  of  the  State  where  the  stock 
have  not  been  improved  as  they  should 
be,  and  hold  a  stock  judging  school.  In 
this  case  an  exhibit  of  the  different 
foodstuffs  and  forage  plants  that  are 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  stockmen  of 
that  portion  of  the  State  will  be  made, 
and  special  emphasis  laid  on  the  selec- 
tion, breeding,  feeding  and  manage- 
ment of  live  stock. 

In  those  sections  of  the  State  where 
dairying  dominates,  the  car  will  be 
equipped  along  this  line  and  be  virtually 
a  traveling  dairy  school. 

In  the  horticultural  sections  of  the 
State  the  car  will  be  equipped  by  the 
horticultural  department  with  spray 
pumps,  spray  material,  various  fruits, 
different  kinds  of  trees  and  plants,  so 
as  to  give  practical  demonstrations  in 
the  modern  methods  of  controlling  the 
insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases,  and 
in  the  planting  and  pruning  of  orchards, 
etc. 

For  the  present  an  ordinary  passen- 
ger coach  will  be  used,  with  about  one- 
third  of  the  seats  taken  out  to  make 
room  for  an  improvised  speaker's 
stand.  In  places  where  only  a  short 
stop  is  to  be  made  the  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  car.  At  places  where  an  en- 
tire day  is  spent,  the  illustrative  ma- 
terial will  be  carried  to  a  hall,  where 
three  long  sessions  will  be  held. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  a  report 
of  the  success  of  this  enterprise  after 
we  have  had  more  experience  with  it. 

H.  J.  Waters, 

Columbia,  Mo.    Dean  and  Director. 


A  Nugglng  Cough  drives  sleep  and  comfort 
away.  You  can  conquer  it  with  Allen's  Lung 
Balsam,  which  relieves  hard  breathing,  pain  in 
the  chest  and  irritation  of  the  throat.  Give  it 
freely  to  the  children. 


Annually  comes  a  fine  calendar  from  the  Phila- 
delphia advertising  agency  of  N.  W.  Ayer&Son, 
which  combines  toe  useful  and  ornamental  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  which  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  23  cts.,  which  just  about  pays 
cost  of  postage. 


The  Improved  Cooper  Shearing  Machines  are 
endorsed  by  some  of  the  largest  sheep  owners  in 
the  U.  S.,  and  enjoy  a  deservedly  favorable  repu- 
tation. These  machines  are  made  by  the  Cooper 
Sheep  Shearing  Machine  Co.,  Hi  Illinois  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  who  will  submit  testimonials  and  proof 
of  merit  on  request. 


Bitter  Almond  Seed 

for  numery  stock.  Price  5  cts.  per  lb.  f.  o.  b.  Ad- 
dress W.  F.  PEAKCE,  Brentwood,  Cal. 

RT1Y  alralIa  laBd  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
uu  1  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  Irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R. ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  116  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

PRINTING  We  '"rnlsh  all  stock  and  do  printing 
riuiuinu.  at  the  following  prices:  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  $1.25,  1000  $1.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags.  etc..  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  FhcIHc  Commercial  Co.,  325  U«vla  si,, 
Baa  Francisco,  Cal. 

$Z0  WEEKLY  Straight  salary  and  expenses  paid  to 
v  advertise  and  introduce  our  Poultry 

Compound  in  the  country;  rig  necessary.  Enclose 
Stamp.  Dept.  207.  Royal  Co-Op  Mfg.  Co..  Indianapolis. 

RllPTIIRF'!n"KLI  while  you  work.  You 
■»  V*  r  I  urtb  pay  W  when  cured.  No  cure, 
uo  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  800.  Weatbrook.  Malue. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Loganberry  Plants,  5c  Each 

Wlammoth  Blackberry, 
mallnda  Strawberry,  lc 

Selected ;  rooted.  Orderearly.  Write  for  reasons 
why  our  stock  pays.   Carman  Bros.,  Felton,  Cal. 


RESISTANT    GRAPE  STOCK. 

Rupestrls  St.  O eorge, 
lleroenionl     Direct  Bearer, 

In  Roots  and  Cuttings. 
Also,  best  varieties  Wine  Grape  Cuttings  grown 

on  Resistant  Roots. 
M.  BRADUHLGK  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL 


Large,  Strong  Berry  Plants. 

10,000  Sets  each  of  Lawton  Blackberries  and 
Cutbbert  Raspberries.  Price  2  cents  each,  $1.00 
per  hundred  or  $5.00  per  M.  Also,  Loganberry 
plants  at  2  cents  each  or  $15.00  per  M. 

Address  T.  E.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol.  Cal. 


Blue  Gums,  Kcd  Gums, 

MONTEREY  PINES,  MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit,  of  prime  quality. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  purchasers  of 
large  quantities,  and  quote  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON,. . . .  FETALUMA,  PAL. 


Blue  Gums,  Monterey  Pine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

Write  for  prices,  delivered  on  wharf  In 
San  Francisco. 
W.  A.  KE1NBOLDT,         PETALCMA,  CAL.. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Orange,  Pomelo, 

and  the 

HARDY  CITRUS  TRIFOLIATA. 

We  have  strictly  first-class  stock  and  are  prepared 

to  till  large  or  small  orders. 
DISBROW  NURSERIES  PASADENA,  CAL. 


Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN)  AND  GRAY  S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 
«i"  THESB  PLANTS  WILL  PLEASE  YOU.  "O 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.       W.  J.  KMBRKE, 
Rural  Box  61.    El  Monte,  Lob  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES.        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS. 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 

Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building,  Han  Francisco 
Rooms  20-21,  7th  Floor. 

Signal  Hill  Berry  Farms. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 

Famous  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry  and 

Brandywine  Strawberry  our  leaders. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  EXCELSIOR  PLANTS  NOW  READY. 

Wells-Fargo  orders  on  Burnett. 
P.  O.  orders  on  Long  Beach. 

MESERVE  &  RAINE,  Burnett.  Los  Angeles  Co..  Cal. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  NO 


POULTRY 

AMD 

BEE  SUPPLIES 


SUJTU. 

Wash. 


The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Better  quality  than  original  Bartlett.  (Sample  of 
Pears  sent  on  receipt  of  25c.)    Ripens  in  January. 

THE  5WITZER  PEAR. 

The  earliest  good  Pear.    Similar  to  the  Bartlett 
Ready  for  shipment  June  1Mb.    Sold  for  high 
prices  In  Eastern  markets  the  last  three  years. 

Yearling  trees  of  both  varieties  at  135.00  per  100. 


PEACHES.  PLUMS.  APRICOTS.  PRUNES. 

Almost  any  variety  in  dormant  bud  at  $6.00  per  100. 

THE  CROCKER  APPLE. 

Very  large  and  showy.     Striped.    Heavy  bearer. 
Ripens  July.   Yearling  trees  at  J35  per  100. 

!•■  L.  CROCKER,  l.OOMIB,  CAL. 


2IO  Kinds  for  16c. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Sulzer'Bsewlg  nre  found  Inj 
more  gardens  uud  on  niorefurms  tharij 
nny  other  in  America.  There  Is 
reason  for  this.   We  own  and  op- 
erate over  50d0  acres  for  the  produc- 
tion of  our  choice  seeds.  In  order  to  i 
Induce  you  to  try  them  wemnko  i 
Tthe  following  unprecedented  oilers 

For  16  Cents  Postpaid 

'J.',  -  '.n,  wnmlrrCul  onions, 
SB  MirU  tit  irnnt  .    M.  , 

KorlM  inaif  n  iflft  nt  rarrnts, 
'.'5  ■lirllM  h  tluff>    m-m  i  ,,  ,, 

81  ran-  I-.-  r..J.-h, 

20  splt-ntlld  licet  anrU, 
7G  glorlim<iljr  ln-nutlful  (lower  «red», ^ 

in  all  210  kinds  positively  furnishing 
bushels  uf  t'hariiunii  Mowers  and  lots 
and  lots  of  choirc  vegetables,  l( 
er  with  our  MTt'.it  eatalo^ue  telling  nil  ^ 
about  Macaroni  Wheat,  Million  Dol- 
lar t.  F-M-.  Trosinte,  llroinus.  Spelts,1 
etcMall  for  only  Hie.  in  stamps  aud 
this  notice. 

Onion  seed  at  bat  f>Oc.  a  pound. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Aphis  Resistant 
APPLE  TREES. 

Spit2enberg  and  Y.N. Pippin.  ,  to    cal..  on  Spy  root.  30c 

Northern  Spy  on  Spy  Root.  %  cal..  about  2  ft  26c 

Northern  Spy  on  Spy  Root,  pruned  20c 

CALIFORNIA  BLACK  WALNUT.1,  $8  per  100. 

General  assortment  of  Apples.  Plums,  Prunes, 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Cherries. 

/Vlammoth  Blackberries. 
Loganberries,  Raspberries. 
Strawberries.  Etc. 

W  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST."S» 

T.  J.  TRUE.    -    Forestville,  Cal. 

FRUIT  GROWERS 

Should  fret  our  prices  before  buying  trees.  We 
Oder  a  tine  lot  of 

BARTLETT  RBARS. 
PRUNES, 

FK  RRLES. 

fK  RRICOTS. 

PEACHES, 

and  general  Nursery  Stock  of  the  profitable  varie- 
ties for  commercial  orchard  I  sts.  Prices  on  appli- 
cation Write  us  if  Intending  to  plant  trees;  we 
can  interest  you  with  our  prices,  and  there  are 
certainly  no  better  trees  than  ours. 

PIONEER  NURSERIES  COMPANY, 


BOX  1406, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Trees!  Trees! 


CLEAN, 
THRIFTY  and 
WELL  ROOTED. 

SALWAY,  LEVI  CLING, 
ELBERTA  AND  TRIUMPH 

PEACHES. 

HUNGARIAN  PRUNE, 
BURBANK  AND  WICKSON 

PLUMS, 

ALL   ON    PEACH  ROOT. 

Before^vBuying^EIsewhere 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


ee 


as 


Bartlett  Pears. 

First-class  Trees,  one  year  old,  grown  on  whole 
roots.  PRICES  LOW.  Orders  from  the  trade  will 
have  Immediate  attention. 

Address  ROBT.  P.  EACHUS, 

LAKEPORT,  LAKE  CO.,  CAL. 


GRAPE 
CUTTINGS. 

ALICANTE  BO L'SC H ET .  PBT1TE  BOUSCHET. 
CABBRNBT FRANC,  BLACK  BURGUNDY, 

TROUSSEAU,  MONDcUSB.  BBROER. 
AND  ZINPANDBL  CUTTINOS  POR  SALE. 

If  you  want  good  Cuttings,  true  to  name  and  suit- 
able for  rooting  or  grafting,  write  to 

Mrs).  G.  R.  Upham, 

'Phone,  Suburban  37.  MARTINEZ,  CAL. 

Jt      ESTABLISHED  1876^(^1 

Myrobolan 


Nursery, 


JAS.  O'NEILL.  Proprietor. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

GROWER  OF  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
^TREES. 

POSITIVELY  NO  IRRIGATION  AND  FREE 
FROM  INSECT  PESTS  OR  DISEASE. 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan 
Root  a  Specialty. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited.  Correspondence  Solicited? 

Orange  Counly  Nurseries. 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PLANT? 

We  cany  a  fall  line  of  ORNAMENTALS,  and 
CITRUS  and  DECIDUOUS  stock. 

Walnut  Trees. 
Orange  Trees. 

MUIR.    L0VELL,    PHILLIPS  CLING, 
ORANGE  CLIKG  AND  TUSCAN 
CLING  PEACHES. 

ALWAYS  GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

POSTAL  CARD  BRINGS  PRICE  LIST. 

Richman  &  mills, 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 


SEED  CO. 

411.  4'3  and  4'5  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Our  new  1903  catalogue,  one  of 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  on 
this  coast,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
California  Views,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  information  about 
the  garden  and  full  instructions  as 
to  planting  will  be  found  therein--- 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 


Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


PKICK  #1. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 


January  24,  1903. 


( 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


ORANGE  «fe  LEMON  TREES. 

We  still  have  a  few  to  offer  of  all  sorts.  We  are 
pioneers  of  aDd  headquarters  for  frost  resistant 
orange  on  hardy  citrus  trifoliata;  it  is  the  coming 
stock.  Also,  Gray's  Gardena  dewberry.  Write  if 
interested.  KChSERI. 
Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108;  Office  Red  3;3.    Pasadena, Oal. 


RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

Established  In  1854. 

SUGAR  PRUNES, 

One  and  two  years  old     Also  IMPERIAL  and 
FRENCH  PRUNES. 
All  Trees  on  either  Almond  or  Myrobolan  Roots. 
L  .    E.  SANDERSON, 

Cor.  12th  St.  &  Berryessa  Road,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


FRESNO  o»  NURSERIES, 

F\    H.    WILSON,  Prop. 

 WE    OFFER    THIS    SEASON    A    COMPLETE    LINE  OF  

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  l^oots 

Our  Own  Growth." 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,       SHADE  AND 

PALMS,  ROSES,  ETC.      ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  DBSCRIPTIVB  CATALOGUE  AND   PRICE  LIST. 

Nurseries 

at  Dinuba 

•PHONB,  JOHN  121. 


Office  and  Sales  Yard. 

928  I  Street,  Fresno. 

P.  O.  BOX  42. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

*  ROOTED  VINES  AND  CUTTINGS,  j 

Rupestris  St.  George,  Rupestris  St.  Martin,  ♦ 

RIPARIA   CLORIA    MONTPE  LIE  R.  ♦ 

Over  100  .Varieties  of  Cuttings  Offered.  Vines  Grafted  Under  Contract,  t 

Grafted  Vines  Imported  Under  Special  Agreement.  ♦ 

COMPLETE  STOCK  of  DECIDUOUS  TREES.  | 

S  MY  R  IN  A    FIGS.  ♦ 

LOGANBERRIES.  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES.  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS.  * 


Napa   Valley  Nursery 

JOHN  L.  AMES,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Co.,   I  no 


♦ 
♦ 


California  Nursery  Co. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  all  you  want  for  your  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  STREET,  ROADSIDE, 

and  GARDEN. 
For  a  complete  list  send  for  our  Catalogues. 

No.  I — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Figs,  Olives,  etc.,  4  cents. 
No.  2 — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing 

Plants,  etc.,  6  cents. 
No.  3 — Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
No.  4 — Phylloxera-Resisting  American  Grapes,  free. 

^JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


D.  V.  BURR  ELL 

Sells  as  GOOD  SEEDS  is  money  can  buy. 
Finest  Rocky  Ford  IHelon  Seeds  Grown. 

Endorsed  by 

THE  ROCKY  FORD   MELON  GROWERS'  ASS'N. 
Valuable  Catalogue  FREE. 

Rocky  Ford  Seed  House, 

ROCKY  -FORD,  COLORADO. 

Mention  this  paper. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

We  still  lead  all  others  with  our  splendid,  well-grown  assortment  of 

Apples,  Pears, 
Apricots,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Prunes, 

/\lmonds,  Peaches. 

i  EVERY  TREE  IS  TRUE  TO  NAME.  I 

5^  i^*     ijfi  <^f*  *>jp»  *5f- ^Jf-  ^  f^^fi  tjf*  i^*  i^f*  vji  <fa  ^     ^         *fi     43|Ct  ^s* 

Grape  Vines,  Citrus  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Originators  of  the  CALIMYRNA  FIQ. 

Write  for  96-page  catalogue;  it  is  free. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Inc. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDINO,  Pres.  and  Manager. 


Po«t  Office  Box  18. 


FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Plant  Our  Oregon 
i  Non-Irrigated  Trees ! 

THEY  WILL  TRANSPLANT  AND  GROW  WHEN  OTHERS  FAIL. 

WE   CAN  SUPPLY- 

APPLES,  APRICOTS,   PEARS,   PLUMS,  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  CHERRIES, 

^e.^ALSO  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OP  OTHER^j* 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


Planters  Should  Remember  We  Pay  Freights. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 

SALEM,  OREGON. 

I  AAA AAAA A A A A AH A4A4A4AA 


Grape  Yines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
PRUNE,   Currants  and  Gooseberries. 
APRICOT. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
•  PEACH, 
PLUn, 

SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS,      HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEE  BE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

  ESTABLISHED  1865.  

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.    LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 

Offers  for  the  season  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 
Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

NUT  TREE 5,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS.  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES.  Etc. 

Introducer  Of  the  1IHD1  STRAWBERRY,  LOGANBERRY  ADD  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
If  yon  want  mi  Irrigated  California  grown  trees,  best  suited  to  oar  dry  climate,  we  have  them. 
SBND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES    WATERS,    Prop,  Watson       le,  Cal. 

IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  j*  j*  jt 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

"Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEfl." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  83.50,  postpaid  anywhere. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
at  its  hall  on  the  17th.  The  morning 
being  frosty  the  members  were  late  in 
assembling.  After  opening  cere- 
monies and  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
last  meeting  an  excellent  lunch  was 
had.  After  lunch  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  meeting  to  inter- 
view the  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
request  that  measures  be  taken  to  sup- 
press the  squirrel  plague,  reported. 
They  interviewed  the  Supervisors,  who 
expressed  a  willingness  to  do  all  they 
can,  but  as  a  bounty  on  squirrels  would 
be  apt  to  entail  a  great  expense  which 
was  not  taken  into  consideration  in 
making  the  tax  levy  for  this  year,  it  is 
not  deemed  advisable  to  offer  a  bounty 
on  killing  squirrels  this  year.  After 
a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  the 
Grange  passed  a  resolution  requesting 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  to,  within 
the  means  they  may  this  year  be  able  to 
appropriate  for  the  purpose,  have 
squirrel  poison  prepared  themselves 
and  employ  careful  men  to  put  it  out 
where  squirrels  are  doing  most  harm 
and  at  a  time  it  is  apt  to  do  most  good. 

A  communication  from  the  Farmers' 
Club  of  Santa  Clara  county  was  read 
requesting  the  Grange  influence  to 
have  the  Legislature  pass  a  bill,  a  copy 
of  which  was  enclosed,  requiring  pack- 
ages of  dried  fruit  to  be  branded  and 
providing  penalties  far  false  branding, 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Brothers  P.  D.  Fowler,  Morphew 
Jacob,  F.  H.  Styles  and  Wooster  Cart- 
mill  to  inquire  into  and  report  at  next 
meeting. 

Communications  were  read,  one  from 
the  Worthy  Master  of  the  State  Grange 
of  California  announcing  that  the 
Worthy  Master  of  the  National  Grange 
will  officially  visit  California  next  sum- 
mer, and  urging  Granges  and  members 
to  take  more  active  interest  in  Grange 
work;  one  from  the  Worthy  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Grange  of  California 
announcing  that  the  executive  commit- 
tee has  offered  premiums  for  the  three 
Granges  getting  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  new  members  before  the  first  of 
October  next. 

The  question  box  was  opened  and 
these  two  questions  found  in  it:  "  What 
can  the  Grange  do  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
posed settlement  with  the  Tulare  irri- 
gation district  bondholders  ?"  and  "  Do 
you  consider  fogs  are  a  benefit  during 
dry  weather  ?" 

The  first  question  was  earnestly  dis- 
cussed. It  was  agreed  the  proposed 
settlement  arranged  by  the  bond  liqui- 
dation committee  is  very  advantageous 
and  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  any  action  preventing  such 
settlement  should  not  be  countenanced 
by  the  community.  On  motion  of 
Brother  Cartmill  a  resolution  to  this 
effect  was  passed. 

To  the  second  question  it  was  agreed 
the  fogs  during  the  past  four  weeks  of 
dry  weather  were  an  advantage,  as 
they  kept  the  ground  from  drying  out, 
thus  enabling  the  grain  grower  to  work 
his  land  all  the  better,  and  kept  off 
frosts,  which  would  otherwise  have 
come  and  done  much  damage. 

The  subject  of  the  day,  "The  student 
who  makes  his  own  way  through  col- 
lege gains  more  practical  benefits  than 
the  student  who  has  money  to  pay  his 
way,"  was  passed  until  next  meeting. 

It  was  agreed  that  members  of  the 
Grange  will  at  each  meeting  bring  in- 
teresting books  and  periodicals,  which, 
for  reading  purposes,  they  will  ex- 
change with  each  other,  to  be  returned 
when  read.  J.  T. 

Oakland  Grange. 

To  the  Editor  : — Oakland  Grange 
held  another  of  its  enjoyable  joint  in- 
stallations with  Eden  Grange  at  I.  O. 
O.  F.  Hall,  Oakland,  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 17.  The  first  and  second  degrees 
were  conferred  at  11  o'clock,  after 
which  a  bountiful  harvest  feast  was 
served  by  the  ladies.  All  then  ad- 
journed to  the  large  hall  where  the  offi- 
cers were  duly  installed  in  an  able  and 
impressive  manner  by  the  Worthy  State 
Master  Charles  W.  Emery.  Speeches 


were  then  made  by  each  officer.  The 
Worthy  State  Secretary,  Mrs.  Brasch, 
favored  us  with  a  recitation,  and  Miss 
Olga  Christiansen  and  Mr.  Wesley 
Moore  gave  a  vocal  duet.  Nita. 

Elk  Grove  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  please  pub- 
lish the  enclosed  article,  and  oblige  Elk 
Grove  Grange  P—  Mrs.  Thomas  McCon- 

N  ELL.   

A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was 
held  at  Elk  Grove  by  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  on  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
stalling of  the  newly  elected  officers  of 
Elk  Grove  Grange,  January  3.  Past 
Master  E.  Greer,  assisted  by  Sister 
R.  Lambert  of  Florin  Grange,  installed 
the  officers  of  the  Grange  as  follows: 
Worthy  Master,  E.  Woodward  ;  Over- 
seer, F.  Schemyer ;  Lecturer,  Gillis 
Doty;  Steward,  L.  L.  Dart ;  Assistant 
Steward,  George  Schlmeyer  ;  Chaplain, 
Katie  Jackson  ;  Treasurer,  F.  Stetter  ; 
Secretary.  Florence  Linebeck  ;  Gate 
Keeper,  H.  Jackson ;  Ceres,  Pearl 
Owens  ;  Pomona,  Mabel  Woodward  ; 
Flora,  Fanny  Baker ;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Gracy  Carr ;  Pianist,  Cora 
Stetter. 

The  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  the 
Order  were  conferred  on  a  class  of 
eight,  six  sisters  and  two  brothers, 
after  which  a  genuine  harvest  feast  was 
spread  in  the  banquet  hall,  and  all  pro- 
ceeded to  the  table,  the  Grange  orches- 
tra discoursing  elegant  music  for  the 
march. 

Elk  Grove  Grange  may  well  be  proud 
of  its  orchestra,  as  it  rendered  excel- 
lent music,  which  enlivened  the  work 
and  highly  entertained  the  visitors,  who 
were  in  attendance  in  goodly  numbers. 
Altogether,  it  was  a  day  pleasantly 
and  profitably  spent,  and  adds  another 
bright  page  to  the  history  of  the 
Grange. 

Thb  "Solano  County  Courier"  office.  Suisun.  re- 
ceives subscriptions  for  the  Pacific  RuralPress. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacltlc 
Incubator  and  lirooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Our  hens  pay  well,  eating  dear  wheat.  Write  for 
how.   CARMAN  BROS.,  Felton,  Cal. 


F^OR  SALE! 

50  Head  High  Grade  Shorthorn 
Heifers,  dairy  raised.  Also  a  few 
Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

RANCH  NEAR  TULARE  LAKE. 
Address  JAB,  W.  McCORIt.  H1KFORD,  CAL. 


FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  HigQ-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWOHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address...  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


IHFAI    IN  NAME. 
I  L/LrAL.  IN  ACTiON. 


SIMPLE,  DURABLE, 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

A  dollar  of  service  for  every  dollar 
of  cost— that  Is  the  record. 
Illustrated  Book  Free. 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Ibe  New  Regulator 

on  the  Sure  Hatch  Ibj really  auto- 
matic and  direct  acting— greatest 
improvement  of  years.  Don't  pay 
ible  price  for  old  style  machines. 
;  our  book  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


.a 


CALF  . 
DYSPEPSIA. 
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There  are  Some 


exclusive  firood  feature*  In  Patje  Fences  that  have 
never  been  imitated,  namely,  our  peculiar  wire, 
and  our  process  of  colling  it. 

PA(1E  WOVKN  WIKK  KKNCK  CO..  A IMU  AN, MICH. 

mnwkwi  CCiiOCI  strongest 

UWmUUIa*  rCllbEi  MADE.  Bull 

hWlflflM  I'f**-  8«M  to  the  farmer  at  Wh„l„.i. 

WlWiWlri  eon' 
a-af.w.w.w.i  J50I  ^ 


Era.  I  till;  Warrant.  .1.  Catalog  Free 
COILKD  SPRIXO  FK.M  li  CO. 

W  Inr urotrr,  Indiana,  C.  8.  A. 


SHOEMAKER'S  BOOK 

,»» POULTRY 

Fund  family  almanac  for  1  90S.  Orer 

large  pages  of  beet  book  paper,  with 
fine  colored  plates  true  to  life. Tells  bow 
to  raise  chickens  pr<.ifltably,their  care, 
'  diseases  and  remedies.   I  Marrams  with 
full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
.   ai.   ut    JN(  I  llV  I  OKS  JlKOOUKKs 

 (UThornu*hbn-d  FOWLS,  with  lowest 

prices.  Yott  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  Only  15  cts. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  599.  Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


mother  in  i  ■<    »  ,.r  1  hj  <'.. 

£2!%$£F8E*,9*QALt'  FEEDER 

.*»«!  .5  Our  Co.,  MlfapS! 
.        —  Cakrt  Ita,  |„  1)  u  S4  boar.. 

|Sampl,  aca  i ;  nun  Mr,  MtaKm. 

r  in  .r.rr  town 


o.  ii.  nr*.  <  i 


Coast  A  cents:    LILLY  BOUABDCB  &  CO, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

.TRADE  MARKS 


'PATENTS' 


CAVE  A  I  £> 

|DEWEY,STRQNG&C0.330  MARKET  ST. 


BIG  VICTORY  FOR  THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Dairymen's  Ass'n,  at 
Waterville,  Dec.  3-5,  1902,  the  U.  S.  Separator  again  proved  its 
ability  to  produce  the  cream  from  which  the  finest  butter  is  made. 
At  this  meeting  the  butter  made  from  cream  separated  by 

t  THE  HIGHEST 
THE  U.  S.  SCORED  j  THE  SECOND  HIGHEST 
(  THE  THIRD  HIGHEST 

entitling  it  to  the  GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES,  CREAMERY 
SWEEPSTAKES,  DAIRY  SWEEPSTAKES,  and  winning 
10  First,  9  Second,  and  6  Third  Prizes. 

A  record  not  approached  by  any  of  our  "  Would-be 
Competitors  " 

MORAL:  Buy  the  U.  S.  if  you  want  the  best.  It  not  only 
produces  the  finest  cream,  but  at  the  same  time  does  its  work  the 
most  thorough,  for  the 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR  HOLDS  THE  WORLD'S  RECORD 

for  clean  skimming.   

For  Western  trade  we  transfer  "ur  Separators  from  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha. 
Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Ask  for  catalogues  which  tell  of  many  other  victories  for  the  U.  S. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FERTILIZERS 


Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE   SHOCLD    HATE    OUR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE   IN   ANSWER    TO   A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRANCIS   SMITH   8c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIP 


1_ 

FOR   TOWN    \A//\'a~ER  \A/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      -      -      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe-  Es  Uma  tea  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pi  pee 
with  Aspbaltum. 


HEAD  OFF  THE  CANKER  WORM. 


W.  8c  R 


weighing  from  1800  to  2000  lbs.  Also,  one  Imported 
Kentucky  jack.   For  full  particulars,  address 

THEO.  SKI  I  I.MAN,  El  Verano,  Cal. 


STICKY 

PAINT. 

Not  perfect,  but  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose  In  _the  market.  Cheap.   Easily  ap- 
njury  to  trees,  f 

PACIFIC 


FOR  SALE  Drift  Stullions  I  pi|e^otNorifnjcuryl  « 


REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO., 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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The  SHARPLES 

Tubular  Separator 

is  different  from  other  separators — half 
the  labor  to  turn — one-tenth  the  parts  to 
clean.   You  may  have  a  free  trial  of  it. 
Catalogue  No.  131  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,        P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago.  Ills.       West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

Prof.  Carlyle's  Comments  Upon  Our  State 
Fair  Accommodations. 

Mr.  H.  Lowden,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  California  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, kindly  sends  us  the  letter  of 
recommendations  which,  at  the  request 
of  the  Board,  was  written  by  Prof. 
Carlyle  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
after  his  return  from  judging  live  stock 
at  our  last  State  Fair.  We  make  the 
following  extracts: 

While  in  attendance  at  the  greatest 
live  stock  show  on  earth,  which  is  the 
International  of  Chicago,  I  met  a  Dum- 
ber of  stock  men  from  the  West,  in- 
cluding three  large  Shorthorn  breeders 
from  Oregon,  one  from  Washington 
and  two  or  three  from  your  own  State. 
From  all  of  these  men  I  had  the  assur- 
ance that  they  were  fitting  their  herds 
to  make  an  exhibition  at  the  California 
State  Fair  next  year,  provided  that 
suitable  accommodations  could  be  pro- 
vided for  the  proper  care  of  their  live 
stock  while  in  attendance  at  your  Fair. 

In  conversation  with  them  I  had  to 
express  my  opinion  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  on  your  Fair  grounds  and 
was  sorry  to  say  that  I  had  to  tell 
them  that  the  conditions  there  were 
very  unsatisfactory  indeed.  I  would 
suggest  to  your  Board  that  if  possible 
it  would  be  wise  to  remove  all  the  trot- 
ting horses  from  that  portion  of  the 
ground  where  the  other  live  stock  is 
now  housed.  If  all  these  herds  of  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  swine  that  have  indi- 
cated their  intention  of  being  present 
make  an  exhibition  at  your  Fair  all  of 
that  space  now  given  to  the  speed 
horses  will  be  utilized  for  the  cattle  and 
sheep. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  you  to 
have  your  speed  stables  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  race  track,  somewhere 
away  from  the  other  live  stock,  then 
by  removing  some  of  the  buildings  and 
overhauling  and  refitting  others  you 
could  make  a  very  comfortable  ar- 
rangement for  stabling  all  the  live 
stock  that  would  come  to  your  Fair. 

I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  Califor- 
nia as  a  live  stock  and  dairy  State  and 
I  believe  that  your  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  a  great  work  to  do  in 
encouraging  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved breeds  of  live  stock.  The  live 
stock  department  at  your  State  Fair  if 
properly  conducted  can  be  made  one  of 
the  greatest  educational  factors  of 
your  whole  State.  At  present  it  is  ap- 
parent to  the  casual  visitor  that  the 
energies  of  the  Association  in  the  past 
have  been  devoted  to  amusement  and 
entertainment,  rather  than  to  educa- 
tional features. 

You  have  a  magnificent  race  track 
and  grand  stand  for  the  comfort  of 
visitors  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
races,  but  you  do  not  have  any  suitable 
accommodations  for  the  very  valuable 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  that  are  to  be 
exhibited  at  your  State  Fair,  nor  do 
you  have  a  single  seat  where  the  visitor 
who  is  interested  in  live  stock  may  sit 
down  while  he  is  inspecting,  judging 
and  listening  to  the  remarks  made  con- 
cerning the  decisions  rendered  in  the 
various  classes. 

Your  exhibition  grounds  should  be 
provided  with  a  suitable  judging 
pavilion  with  comfortable  seats  resem- 
bling somewhat  your  grand  stand, 
where  these  visitors  who  are  interested 
in  live  stock  may  be  comfortable  while 
they  are  inspecting  it. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  be  fur- 
nished with  abundant  means  by  your 
great  State  of  California  to  carry  on 
some  few  improvements  on  your  exhi- 


Biack  Leg  Is  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  insurance  against  it. 
Early  vaccination  with  reliable  vacoine  is  the 
cheapest  insurance.  Read  the  ad.  of  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 

The  "Chroniole-Union"  office,  Bridgeport,  re- 
ceives subscriptions  for  the  Pacific  RcralPress. 


bition  grounds  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested. I  am  certain  there  is  nothing 
which  will  do  more  to  favor  the  intro- 
duction and  breeding  of  improved  live 
stock  in  your  State  than  the  money 
spent  in  improving  the  facilities  for  ex- 
hibiting and  inspecting  the  live  stock 
at  your  State  Fair. 


Chimney  with 
nobody's  name 
on  it. 

Who's  respon- 
sible for  it? 

Not  Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TK1N8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  3nd  for  S-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke 
80  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOI.STEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hops, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


A.J.C.C.  .1 KRSEIS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallliard,  San  Geronlrno,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


9  8HORT-ITORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 

BULLS — Devon s  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Oal. 


PETER  8 AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-OHINA  &  DUROO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


SUTTON  BROS.,  Lodl,  Cal.  Bargains  on  Regist'd 
Poland-China  and  Large  English  Berkshire  Pigs. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.  Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


THOMAS  WA1TE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshires.  Pigs  for  sale. 


SWEEPSTAKES  herd,  State  Fair  1902.  Poland- 
Chinas.   Llndgren  &  Sons,  Eingsburg,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINAS,  both 

sexes.  C  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Olara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


BREEDERS'  Co-operative  Circular  Free.  Ad- 
dress Cottonwood  Farm,  via  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NIL  KS  &  CO.. Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  ME  AL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  ic  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

,  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
^>  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  •   Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Agts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   U4  S.  Broadway,  Los  Anjeles,  California. 


CHAS.  D.  PIERCE,  Pres. 


W.  FRANK  PIERCE,  Vke-Pres. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD 
HOLSTEINS. 


DE  K0L  OF  VALLEY  MEAD. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
19  lbs.  9  oz.  butter. 


ROMEO  AAGGIE  ACME. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
26  lbs.  11  oz.  butter. 

PARTIES  WANTING  FIRST  CLASS  YOUNG  BULLS  will  do  well  to  write  us.  Prices 
reasonable,  breeding  and  quality  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined. 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  cost.   The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date: 


Name. 


Lbs.  of 
milk  in 
7  da  ys. 
..  570 


Age. 

Fidessa   570  4  yr. 

Matty  Clay's  Aaggie  2d         499  7  " 

Ruda  2d  Belle   401  7  " 

Minnewawa  Lily   364  4  " 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead   435  3  " 

Wynetta  Princess   391  2  " 

Minnewawa  Louise   474  3  " 

Drusa   399  5  " 

Wakalona   393  5  " 

Olympia  Clay   526  6  " 

De  Natsey  Baker   377  2  " 

Western  Duchess     387  7  " 


Lbs.  and  oz 
butter  yield 
in  7  days. 
25. 

23.15  oz. 
20.9  " 

20.4  " 
19  9  " 
18.7  " 

18.5  " 
18.4  " 
18.3  •' 
18.2  " 
17.7  " 

16.6  " 


Lbs.  of  Lbs.  and  oz. 

Name.                           milk  in  Age.  butter  yield 

7  days.  in  7  days. 

Aaggie  Martin                     416  6  yr.  16.12  oz. 

Minnewawa Salambo, 3  teats  403  4  "  16.1  " 

Mountain  Juliet                     382  7  "  15.9  " 

Lady  Kurts  Alpa                   378  6  "  15.3  " 

Corona  Acturas                      344  2  "  14.1  " 

SegrisPietertjeDeKol2d....  355  2  "  12.11  " 

Western  Princess                  294  3  "  12  11  " 

Painted  Lady                        327  3  "  12.10  " 

Mary  Ann  De  Kol                  391  3  "  12.10  " 

Miranda  Acturas                   325  3  "  12.3  " 

Hengerveld  Lass                    306  2  "  12.2  " 

under 

Wild  West  De  Kol...-             279  2  "  10.19  " 


WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSHIRES. 

YOUNG    STOCK.    FOR  SrtLE. 

PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Stockton.  Cal. 

•Phone,  SUBURBAN  281. 


Address  All  Communications  to  City  Office, 

14  TURK  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
'Phone,  SOUTH  103. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  GOLD  JVIKOAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  OAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

■  — 1  IV1ANUFACTURED    BY  — 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself — NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PET  ALUn  A  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PET  ALUM  A ,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAB  ANSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED.; 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 

Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BLACKLEGINE 


EACH  DOSE 
SEPARATE. 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  10  dose  box,  $1.50; 
20  dose  box,  $2.50;  50  dose  box,  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclu- 
sive,   Blacklegine  Outfit  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
DEWEY.  STRONG  k  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Sal. 
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Own  a  Home  in  California. 

51~kOO     A  n  ++£\  ^       One  °f  the  Greatest  Irrigation  Systems 
,UUl/  f\K*r%Z2>  in  the  State. 


Of  ttLO 

IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

SELECTED  FROM  40,000  ACRES  AND  VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 

Oranges,      Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Lemons,       Grazing,  Melons, 
Peaches,      Dairying,  Grapes, 

And,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 


Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 


WM.  II.  CROCKER.  President. 
C.  K.  UKKEN,  Sec'y  and  Treai). 


GEO.  OROCKER,  Vice-President. 
J.  D.  BRADLEY,  Manager. 


Crocker  Building:,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


^•wiQKS0N&rS 


60L 


BUTT  E.R 


m 


Purely  \Z&n&ta ble.      F*e>rfe>ct  Jy  Harmleai. 

Required  at  this  season  to  distinguish 

CREAMERY  BUTTER  FROM  OLEOHARGARINE. 

Per  gal.  $2  50.    For  Dairy  Use,  25c,  50c.  and  $1  per  bottle. 
Sample  in  Special  Mailing  Case,  postpaid  50c. 

WE  ALSO  FDRNISH 

Hansen's  Columbian  Butter  Color  )  Per  ea>\. 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.'s  Butter  Color  /  $1.75 

Worsester  Butter  Salt. 

The  purest  and  the  best  \  Per  barrel, 

In  barrels,  clean  and  no  waste  /  $5.25 


VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  WRAPPERS. 

All  sizes,  plain  or  printed.    Send  for  samples. 

Creamery  Butter  Moulds, 

DAIRY  STYLE. 

Moulds  30  -  2-lb.  squares. 
Size  and  weight  adjustable. 
Mould  and  Cutter  $12.00 

Division  Board  and  Holders 
for  less  than  30  squares,  $1.00 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.  It 


123  N.  Main  St. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
141  Front  St. 

PORTLAND. 


&  36  Main  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50  HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 

JACKSON 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  flACHINE  WORKS 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles.  4  11  market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Hercules  Gasoline  Engines 

F~OR    FARM  USE. 

A  good  substantial  local  made  Engine  at  a  reasonable 
price,  suited  to  Pacific  Coast  conditions,  and  can  be  run 
upon  Gas,  Gasoline,  Distillate,  or  Crude  Oil.  Not  a  cbeap 
Eastern  engine,  made  to  sell  on  price  only. 

Owing  to  the  Hercules  being  made  in  San  Francisco, 
extra  parts  can  be  secured  at  a  moment's  notice. 

COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 

8 END  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES. 


The  Big  Four 


ALFALFA 
CATTLE 


CORN 
HOGS 


Fruit  farming  is  good,  wheat  fanning  is  all  right,  but 
everybody  knows  that  the  steady  money  follows  the  man 
who  owns  cows  and  pigs  and  the  right  kind  of  land  to 
grow  feed  for  them.  If  you  want  good  alfalfa  and  corn 
land  come  to  the 

Laguna  de  Tachc  Grant 

in  Fresno  and  Kings  Counties.  60,000  acres  of  Kings 
River  bottom  land,  none  better  in  the  State  for  dairying, 
corn  growing  and  fruit  raising.  Now  being  sold  in  small 
lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  S35.00  to  $50.00  per  acre,  in- 
cluding perpetual  water  right,  with  abundant  water  for 
irrigation. 

Terms,  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  eight  annual  payments 
if  desired.  The  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  in  Cali- 
fornia to  get  GOOD  land  reasonably.  Many  of  our  set- 
tlers are  paying  for  their  land  from  their  crops.  Why 
should  not  you? 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  place,  let  us  send 
you  printed  matter  and  our  local  paper  free.  Address, 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS, 

LATON,   FRESNO  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


WHEN  WRITINO  PLE ASK  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


O-    H-  EVAKTS 

Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 

MARINE  ENGINES. 


8HIF  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE. 

manufacturer,,  of  GUNPOWDER, 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting,     Mining  and  Blasting. 

ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C.  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  5. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1903. 


THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Two  Products  of  Southern  Santa  Barbara. 

We  recently  gave  views  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
northern  district  of  Santa  Barbara  county  and  some 
descriptive  notes  thereof.  South  of  the  mountains, 
which  subdivide  the  county  by  their  east  and  west 
ridges,  as  pointed  out  by  the  able  writer  of  the  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  Beulah  Land,"  recently  published  by 
the  Santa  Barbara  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  a  re- 
gion of  land  of  unique  exposure.  It  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  rich  land  lying  between 
the  mountains  and  the  deep  sea  and  con- 
stitutes the  only  considerable  east  and 
west  trend  of  coast  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  United  States,  hence  it  is  the  only 
shore  line  in  all  this  western  land  that 
faces  the  sun.  Guarding  this  southern 
exposure  on  the  north,  stand  in  serried 
ranks  four  mountain  ranges.  On  the 
south,  25  miles  distant,  enclosing  the 
placid  waters  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
channel,  is  the  mountainous  range  of  the 
Channel  islands.  The  east  and  west 
trend  of  the  coast  deflects  the  cold  winds 
and  ocean  currents  outside  these  islands, 
J--*'ing  the  channel  and  shore  to  the  in- 
flu  ce  of  the  sun  and  the  warm  southern 
wa  rs.  How  true  is  this  reflection  can 
be  seen  by  recoui  se  to  any  map  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

On  the  previous  occasion  we  cited  the 
growth  of  field  crops,  such  as  grain, 
common  beans,  sugar  beets,  dairy  pas- 
turage and  the  hardier  fruits  as  well,  in 
the  parts  of  the  county  north  of  the 
mountains.  South  of  the  mountains  the 
productions  are  more  varied,  but  the 
most  important  farm  crops  harvested  are 


realized  was  from  $80  to  $90  per  ton.  The  raising  of 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  in  the  section  contiguous 
to  Santa  Barbara  is  yearly  becoming  more  profit- 
able. Not  only  are  the  people  of  the  city  proper 
large  consumers  of  these  products,  but  the  wealthy 
suburban  district  also  depends  upon  the  same  source 
of  supply,  consequently  the  small  farmer  with  a  few 
acres  of  land  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  raising 
of  such  products,  and  also  for  poultry  and  eggs,  is 


of  the  State  to  meet  their  trade  in  "green  Limas," 
the  commercial  crop  of  "dry  Limas"  requires  the 
peculiar  association  of  moderate  heat  and  moisture 
which  this  piece  of  the  coast  presents.  There  are 
places  behind  the  first  range  of  hills,  and  not  more 
than  15  miles  distant,  where  these  beans  are  not  a 
profitable  crop,  nor  can  they  be  carried  even  on  a 
level  where  the  plains  make  their  southeastern  ex- 
tension into  hotter,  drier  conditions.    The  picture 


Lemon  Grove  and  the  Wooded  Slopes  of  Monteeito. 


Lima  Bean  Field  Near  Santa  Barbara. 


hay  and  Lima  beans.  Hay  is  made  from  barley, 
oats  or  wheat,  cut  when  green  and  cured.  The  pro. 
duction  of  the  Lima  bean  in  the  United  States  is  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  Santa  Barbara  and  Ven- 
tura counties.    When  yielding  well,  this  is  a  very 


rapidly  coming  to  the  front,  and  the  increasing  non- 
productive population  is  likely  to  render  this  line  of 
effort  more  profitable  with  each  passing  year. 

The  two  views  on  this  page,  from  photographs  by 
Rogers,  are  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  dis- 


profitable  crop.  Thousands  of  tons  of  this  ricn-j  trict  and  of  the  crops  grown.  The  Lima  bean  field 
legume  are  raised  in  these  counties.    A  ton  to  the  I  is  particularly  significant.    Although  this  vegetable 

acre  is  considered  a  fair  crop,  and  in  1901  the  price  I  is  widely  grown  by  market  gardeners  in  many  parts  i  finds  favoring  conditions  in  Santa  Barbara  county. 


shows  the  California  way  of  growing  the 
crop.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  the  moderation  of  moisture  that  the 
vines  can  safely  be  allowed  to  run  along 
the  ground  instead  of  being  trained  on 
poles.  This  is  a  considerable  item  in 
cheap  production,  and  there  are  others 
in  the  harvesting  which  have  been  pro- 
vided by  local  acuteness  in  thought  and 
invention. 

The  other  picture  shows  a  lemon  or- 
chard. This  fruit  grows  thriftily  and 
profitably  when  the  trees  are  wisely 
handled  and  protected  from  their  en- 
emies. Some  of  the  growers  in  the  dis- 
trict are  second  to  none  in  the  State  in 
this  high  horticultural  art.  The  lemon 
reaches  marketable  size  all  through  the 
year.  During  the  year  1901-2  there 
were  shipped  from  Santa  Barbara  valley 
a  total  of  290  carloads  of  cured  and 
graded  lemons,  and  the  gross  receipts  in 
cash  for  this  output  was  $130,000. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
lemon  grove  picture  is  the  glimpse  it 
gives  of  the  Monteeito  district,  which 
is  so  famous  for  its  fine  suburban 
places  and  for  the  wonderful  width  of 
its  horticultural  adaptations.  Its  va- 
riety of  landscape  beneath  a  gentle  sun,  the  beauti- 
ful native  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  abun- 
dance of  exotics  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  a 
perpetual  delight  to  residents  and  quickly  place 
visitors  beyond  their  powers  of  adequate  description. 
Everything  that  grows  in  the  temperate  zone,  and 
nearly  everything  that  grows  in  the  tropics  as  well, 
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The  Week. 

The  generous  and  widespread  rains  since  our  last 
issue  have  justified  the  expectations  of  the  optimists 
and  shut  the  mouths  of  the  croakers  for  awhile.  Mr. 
Blochman's  long-distance  forecast  in  our  last  issue 
came  just  in  time.  We  receive  just  too  late  for  this 
issue  another  letter  giving  perhaps  more  pointedly 
his  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  It  will  be 
good  reading  next  week.  Since  the  rain  and  the 
greater  heat,  growth  of  all  kinds  is  showing  better 
green  and  the  old  experience  of  knee-deep  pastures 
will  soon  be  renewed.  Even  the  weeds  are  showing 
their  appreciation  of  a  good  thing,  and  orchard  and 
vineyard  plowing  will  be  rushing  everywhere.  Feb- 
ruary bids  fair  to  be  at  its  best  for  blossoms  and  the 
irresistible  impulse  to  plant  something,  and  our  new 
comers  will  be  surprised  to  feel  the  garden-fever  of 
the  Eastern  May  striking  them  in  mid-winter.  It 
is  a  good  suggestion  to  give  heed  to  for  all  except 
the  tenderest  plants,  for  more  failures  in  California 
are  due  to  late  planting  than  to  any  single  cause. 
Get  ready  for  work  then  so  as  to  seize  upon  the  best 
soil  condition  as  soon  as  it  arrives. 

Wheat  is  still  in  sharp  request  and  hard  to  find. 
The  rains  are  of  little  avail  to  bears,  for  the  situa- 
tion is  too  strong  to  suffer  much  by  heavy  pawing. 
Barley  also  is  in  good  shape  and  low  freights  con- 
tinue. Thus  the  outlook  is  good  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things.  Even  the  minor  grains  are 
showing  disposition  to  advance  a  little.  Feedstuffs 
are  a  little  affected  by  the  rains,  but  hay  is  steady,  as 
receipts  are  light.  Beef  and  pork  are  firm  and 
mutton  is  higher.  Butter  is  in  small  receipt  at  pres- 
ent and  is  selling  well,  but  cheese  is  otherwise.  Eggs 
are  more  abundant,  but  are  steady  so  far.  Poultry 
is  short  and  selling  well.  Potatoes  and  onions  are 
unchanged  and  plentiful.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  free 
supply  and  inactive.  Dried  fruits  are  in  the  same 
strong  condition  as  for  several  weeks  back.  Hops 
and  wool  are  in  demand  and  strong. 

The  stockmen  are  very  strong  in  their  claim  that 
reservations  of  mountain  lands  for  the  saving  of  for- 
ests and  water  should  not  be  widely  extended  until 
thorough  investigation  is  made  of  the  lands  and  their 
relation  to  the  interests  claimed  to  be  served  by 
their  reservation.  They  have  asked  the  California 
Legislature  to  appeal  to  the  Interior  Department, 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  of  forest  reserves  in  the  northern 
part  of  California,  so  that  all  interests  involved  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  showing  before  final 


action  shall  be  taken  to  either  permanently  withdraw 
the  land  or  restore  the  same.  They  suggest  that 
such  commission  be  empowered  to  hear  testimony, 
personally  examine  the  proposed  forest  reservations 
and  report  fully  thereon  as  to  all  conditions  and  in- 
terests surrounding,  involved  in  and  affected  by  the 
forest  reservations.  Such  an  undertaking  is  cer- 
tainly reasonable,  and  if  it  can  be  provided  for  with- 
out risk  to  further  destruction  of  government  forests 
it  would  be  fair  and  good  statesmanship  to  allow  it. 
We  are  naturally  on  the  side  of  water  and  forest  con- 
servation, and  the  stockmen  claim  to  be  public  spir- 
ited enough  to  cherish  such  sentiment  themselves, 
but  they  demand  the  fullest  investigation  to  be  sure 
that  their  interests  receive  no  unnecessary  hardship. 

There  are  other  phases  to  the  matter  also.  Some 
counties  would  lapse  almost  into  industrial  dessue- 
tude  because  of  lack  of  timber  for  local  use  and  be- 
cause of  decrease  of  taxable  property.  Then  there 
are  vast  areas  of  denuded  lands  for  which  present 
owners  will  receive  script  with  which  they  can  locate 
and  denude  other  timbered  areas.  Such  considera- 
tions may  not  weigh  much  against  the  benefits  of 
reservation  but  they  ought  to  be  measured  and  told 
off  for  what  they  are.  It  is  just  possible  that  some 
who  now  feel  keenly  the  contemplated  action  to  be  a 
cruel  menace  to  their  livelihood  may  see  the  affair 
differently  if  these  views  and  claims  are  respectfully 
considered.  We  can  see  no  harm  in  delay  if  the  tim- 
ber sharks  can  be  driven  into  shallow  water  while 
the  inquiry  is  proceeding. 

Oranges  are  being  more  freely  pushed  to  Europe, 
and  first  class  fruit,  export-packed,  seems  to 
be  doing  well.  Boston  seems  to  be  bidding 
especially  for  this  export  trade.  The  cost  for 
ocean  freight  is  about  25  cents  per  box.  We  read 
that  most  of  the  steamers  from  Boston  are  new,  are 
the  fastest  freighters  in  the  world  and  are  especially 
fitted  with  fans  and  ventilators  for  carrying  fruit, 
Boston  being  the  leading  fruit-exporting  port  in 
America.  Fruit  is  loaded  directly  from  cars  to  hold 
of  the  steamships.  The  fruit  is  all  sold  in  Liverpool 
at  public  auction  and  sales  are  officially  reported  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Liverpool  Fruit  Exchange.  The 
movement  of  oranges  and  .lemons  to  Europe  should  be 
large.    California  can  keep  up  its  end  of  it. 

It  is  certainly  a  good  thing  that  the  interests  of 
the  present  generation  of  fruit  growers  as  affected 
by  the  action  of  car  companies  and  transportation 
companies  should  be  carefully  and  persistently  looked 
into,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Stephens 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  valley  development 
convention  which  met  in  Sacramento  last  week.  Mr. 
Stephens'  position  seems  to  be  that  before  we  are 
too  free  in  inviting  people  to  come  to  constantly  ex- 
pand the  fruit  industry  we  should  see  to  it  that  the 
new  comers  would  not  be  kept  from  expected  reward 
for  their  investment  and  effort  by  the  greed  of  car 
companies  and  the  slow  and  irregular  movement  of 
fruit  trains  by  the  railways.  It  certainly  is  time 
that  these  two  defects  of  the  fruit  shipping  industry 
should  be  permanently  cured  and  the  hardships  they 
engender  be  swept  away.  Development  should  not 
consist  alone  in  getting  people  to  move;  it  should  in- 
clude the  improvement  of  conditions  in  the  places  to 
which  they  come.  This  can  only  be  done  here  and 
by  the  people  who  are  now  here.  The  Sacramento 
convention  appointed  a  special  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject to  act  with  the  committee  of  the  last  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention,  and  they  should  go  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  present  difficulties. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  irrigation  at  the  University  of  California, 
the  State  incurs  a  great  loss.  He  came  to  California 
after  wide  engineering  and  legislative  experience  in 
other  States  in  the  central  West  and  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  was  engaged  actively  and  heartily  in  in- 
struction and  investigation  for  which  he  was  singu- 
larly fitted  by  natural  endowment  and  by  experience. 
His  influence  in  guiding  and  shaping  development  on 
irrigation  and  drainage  lines  was  just  beginning  to 
be  deeply  felt  and  realized.  His  mastery  of  his 
subject,  his  truth  to  sound  principles  and  his  genial- 
ity and  readiness  to  serve  commended  him  to  all  who 
came  within  his  acquaintance,  and  his  untimely 
death,  due,  perhaps,  to  overfaithfulness  to  his  work, 
will  be  widely  deplored. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Walnuts  in  the  Upper  San  Joaquin. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  figuring  on  settiDg  out  some 
English  walnut  trees,  about  five  acres,  but  am  told 
that  for  some  reason  they  are  a  failure  in  this  par- 
ticular section,  as  to  bearing.  I  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  writing  you  for  such  data  as  you  may  be 
able  to  give  me  that  will  help  me  in  my  dilemma. — 
Planter,  Bakersfield. 

As  to  English  walnuts  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  it 
is  to  be  said  that  the  varieties  which  are  most  satis- 
factory near  the  coast  in  southern  California  are  not 
best  for  the  interior  valley.  They  are  subject  to  se- 
vere sunburn  of  the  foliage  and  new  wood  is  apt  to  be 
cut  back  by  the  frost.  Both  these  troubles  are  a 
serious  handicap  on  the  progress  of  the  tree.  We 
have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  success  of  the  Eng- 
lish walnut  near  Bakersfield,  but  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  the  French  varieties,  known 
as  the  Preparturiens,  Chabert,  Mayette,  Parisenne, 
etc.,  are  found  to  be  productive  and  hardy  in  places 
where  the  southern  California  varieties  fail.  It  is 
decidedly  advantageous  to  have  these  French  varie- 
ties grafted  on  California  black  walnut  root,  and  you 
can  get  them  on  this  stock  of  all  the  leading  nursery- 
men. You  should  be  very  slow,  however,  about 
planting  out  as  many  as  five  acres  unless  you  can 
get  some  local  points  showing  the  successful  growth 
and  bearing  of  the  trees.  Perhaps  some  reader  in 
the  region  will  write  us  about  this.  California  is  so 
varied  in  local  conditions  that  one  has  to  be  cautious 
about  drawing  inferences  from  success  in  one  district 
to  project  enterprises  in  any  other. 

Feed  From  Dry  Lands. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  a  new  comer  here  and  just 
starting  in  the  dairy  business.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  tell  me  what  has  proven  to  be  the  best  milk  pro- 
ducing forage  plant  in  summer  for  summer  pastur- 
age. For  winter  feed  I  use  baled  alfalfa  and  early 
spring  green  rye  pasture,  but  have  to  use  dry  feed 
in  summer  time.  I  cannot  raise  alfalfa  here  on  ac- 
count of  a  short  water  supply  during  summer.  Our 
average  rainfall  here  is  13  inches. — New  Comer, 
Beaumont. 

The  sorghums  are  the  plants  most  likely  to  give 
you  summer  growth  and  forage  on  a  short  water 
supply,  if  you  can  work  the  land  to  retain  moisture 
until  frost  is  over.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties 
of  them  :  Kafir  corn,  Jerusalem  corn,  millomaize, 
Egyptian  corn,  etc.,  are  all  sorghums,  and  it  may  be 
desirable  for  you  to  try  several  in  order  to  see  which 
succeeds  best  with  you.  Sorghum  can  be  sown  as 
soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  over,  and  if  there  is  even 
moderate  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  it  will  keep 
growing  after  several  cuttings  until  the  frosts  come 
in  the  autumn.  You  must  be  careful  about  feeding 
rank  growth  of  sorghum  to  cows  which  have  been  on 
dry  feed.  Either  allow  the  sorghum  to  wilt  for  a  day 
before  feeding,  or  else  feed  a  small  quantity  in  con- 
nection with  hay  until  the  cattle  overcome  their  vora- 
cious appetite  for  green  stuff,  and  they  will  take  the 
sorghum  more  moderately  and  safely. 


For  Reclaimed  Salt  Marsh. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  400  acres  of  marsh  land 
reclaimed  about  four  years  ago  situated  on  San  Fran- 
cisco bay;  about  300  acres  is  adobe  and  the  balance 
is  called  peat  land.  It  is  all  high  and  dry.  Until 
last  September  it  was  covered  with  a  marsh  grass — 
not  tule — at  which  time  it  was  all  burned  off,  and  after 
which  the  adobe  land  was  left  as  hard  as  a  cement 
road,  in  fact,  so  hard  that  it  required  the  stoutest 
kind  of  a  plow  to  penetrate  it;  since  the  rains,  how- 
ever, the  surface  has  become  sufficiently  moistened 
to  permit  us  to  go  along  with  the  plowing;  of  course, 
we  were  able  to  work  the  peat  land  at  all  times. 
What  would  be  the  best  grain  or  grass  to  sow  within 
the  next  two  months  ?  A  neighbor  gathered  seed 
from  a  volunteer  grass  found  growing  on  his  place, 
which  seemed  to  do  well  and  stock  liked  it.  He  said 
he  thought  it  was  a  degenerate  rye  grass. — Reader, 
San  Francisco. 

The  first  grain  to  sow  upon  reclaimed  salt  marsh 
is  barley,  because  barley  is  hardier  than  other 
cereals,  and  if  the  land  will  not  grow  barley  it  is  use- 
less to  try  other  grains.  If  you  get  a  good  crop  of 
barley,  and  you  wish  to  get  the  land  into  pasturage, 
the  best  plant  to  sow  is  the  Australian  rye  grass. 
The  volunteer  grass  of  which  you  speak  is  a  wild  rye 
grass  in  all  probability,  and  if  you  find  that  growing 
quite  freely  it  might  do  to  put  the  Australian  rye 
grass  on  the  ground  immediately,  but  it  would  be  a 
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safer  proposition  to  try  barley  to  show  that  it  is  in 
proper  condition.  _ 


Killing  Poplar  Stumps. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  this  winter  chopped  down 
some  poplar  trees  on  one  side  of  my  place  and  would 
be  glad  if  you  could  inform  me  of  some  cheap  and 
effectual  way  of  killing  the  stumps.— Reader,  Fresno. 

Various  propositions  for  killing  stumps,  such  as 
boring  holes  into  them  and  pouring  in  sulphuric  acid, 
or  filling  such  holes  with  kerosene  and  firing,  have 
been  proposed.  We  have  never  had  much  success 
with  such  treatments.  Our  present  conclusion  is 
that  the  best  way  to  kill  a  stump  is  to  remove  the 
bark  as  completely  as  possible  with  axe  or  hatchet 
and  then  watching  for  start  of  shoots  from  some 
fragment  or  crevice  which  have  escaped  the  peeling. 
Stumps  thus  treated  will  soon  die  providing  all  suck- 
ers are  uncovered  to  the  roots  from  which  they  start 
and  torn  off  so  as  to  remove  latent  buds  at  the  start- 
ing point.  Cleaning  and  grubbing  is  therefore  the 
best  stump-killing  method  known  to  us.  In  many 
cases  it  is  better  not  to  leave  a  stump,  but  to  dig 
around  and  cut  off  roots  until  the  falling  tree  pulls 
out  its  own  stump. 

California  Laurel  or  Bay  Tree. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  find  a  spray  of  foliage 
in  blossom,  which  was  taken  from  a  tree  that  grows 
quite  plentifully  along  our  river  banks.  Some  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  as  to  its  proper  name  and  I  will 
be  much  obliged  if  you  can  make  it  known  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper.  It  is  called  by  some 
"  river  pepper  "  and  by  others  "bay."  Are  either 
correct? — Subscriber,  Napa,  Cal. 

The  tree  is  the  California  laurel  or  bay  (Umbellu- 
laria  californica).  As  Dr.  Kellogg  pointed  out  many 
years  ago,  it  is  a  tree  or  bush  according  to  the 
character  of  the  situation  in  which  it  grows,  and  be- 
ing "of  such  wide  and  diversified  range,  must  needs 
bear  many  local  or  common  names,  some  of  which 
are  sufficiently  complimentary  and  poetical — for  ex- 
ample, 'balm  of  heaven,'  applicable  to  those  mainly 
within  sounding  echoes  from  off  the  peaceful  shores; 
farther  back  and  far  south,  on  more  burning  ex- 
posures, reduced  to  a  bush,  the  odor  is  too  rank  and 
disagreeable,  and  it  may  well  carry  another  name, 
the  famous  'pepper  bush,'  etc."  Thus  our  reader 
will  see  that  all  his  informants  may  be  right  on  com- 
mon names. 


Peach  Grafting. 

To  tbe  Editor: — Will  you  please  advise  me  as  to 
what  wax  or  what  kind  of  a  preservative  to  use  in 
grafting  trees — old  peach  trees? — J.  B.,  Cotton- 
wood. 

Grafting  old  peach  trees  is  not  a  very  easy  job,  be- 
cause of  the  shrinking,  drying  tendency  of  the  old 
bark.  Work  above  the  forks  in  as  small  wood  as  you 
can  get  without  making  your  trees  too  high.  Do  not 
split  the  branch,  but  cut  it  at  the  edge  with  a  saw; 
shape  the  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  make  the  two 
scions  fit  snugly,  one  matching  the  inner  bark  at 
each  side  of  the  cut.  Then  wax  carefully.  Snow's 
grafting  wax  is  a  good  preparation.  Look  over  the 
grafts  and  cover  any  gaps  that  may  appear  later. 
Unless  you  follow  some  such  special  method  in  peach 
grafting,  you  had  better  cut  back,  force  out  new 
shoots  and  bud  into  them  next  summer. 


Packing  Lemons. 

To  the  Editor: — How  shall  I  pack  lemons  so  they 
will  keep  ?  I  cannot  pack  them  so  they  will  keep. — 
W.  W.,  Bates. 

We  would  not  pack  them  at  all.  Keep  them  in 
trays  or  shallow  boxes,  the  boxes  separated  a  little, 
so  that  the  fruit  will  have  a  good  circulation  of  air, 
but  not  strong  air  currents.  If  you  have  only  a 
moderate  quantity  you  can  keep  them  in  such  boxes 
under  the  trees,  covered  to  keep  the  rain  out.  As 
the  season  advances  put  them  in  a  dark,  but  airy 
room,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  so  they  will  not 
get  too  warm.  ^ 

Rose  Scale  on  Dewberry. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  enclose  a  few  pieces  of  bark 
from  dewberry,  raspberry  and  malva  with  fungus  or 
scale  on  it.  Please  inform  me  through  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  if  it  is  scale  and  also  the  best  formula 
to  use  for  spraying. — Reader,  Hueneme. 

The  scale  is  the  white  scale  of  the  rose  family — 
Diaspis  rosae.    It  takes  quite  a  wide  range  of  plants 
-as  your  observation  shows.     Fortunately  many  of 
your  scales  are  being  destroyed  by  their  natural 


enemies.     Clean  out  and  burn  all  the  old  canes  ar 
spray  those  you  keep  for  this  year's  fruiting  with 
kerosene  emulsion. 

Figs  and  Walnuts  Near  the  Coast. 

To  the  Editor: — What  varieties  of  fig  trees  would 
be  best  suited  for  planting,  for  home  use,  near  the 
coast,  at  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet,  but  well  pro- 
tected from  the  coast  winds  ?  Would  30  feet  be  too 
close  a  distance  for  planting  the  Santa  Rosa  softshell 
walnut  ? — Constant  Reader,  Pescadero. 

We  apprehend  that  the  fig  so  near  the  coast  may 
not  be  very  satisfactory,  even  though  the  direct 
winds  are  warded  off.  The  low  summer  temperature 
does  not  delight  the  fig.  The  only  varieties  you  could 
hope  to  ripen  would  be  the  earliest.  The  Brown  Tur- 
key and  White  Ischia  are  the  most  promising  for 
coast  places.  Thirty  feet  apart  would  be  ample  for 
English  walnuts  on  coast  uplands. 


Los  Angeles  Summary. — Dry  weather  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  week,  when  general  storm  set  in 
which  seems  to  promise  the  generous  precipitation  badly 
Deeded.  Feed  is  getting  short  and  grain  shows  need  of 
moisture. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  January  28,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Almond  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — In  what  States  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  what  counties  of  California,  are 
almonds  profitably  grown  ?  Is  the  tariff  on  almonds 
likely  to  remain  ?— Subscriber,  Tancred. 

None  are  grown  except  in  California.  The  Califor- 
nia counties  producing  almonds  in  commercial  quan- 
tities, arranged  according  to  size  of  crop,  are  about 
as  follows  :  Butte,  Yolo,  Solano,  Contra  Costa,  San 
Joaquin,  Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  Kings,  with  less 
amounts  in  half  a  dozen  other  counties  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  State.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  geography  as  it  is  of  topography.  Almonds  should 
be  out  of  the  frost  as  far  as  possible.  This  does  not 
always  mean  that  they  should  be  high  up  ;  some  of 
the  valley  plains  are  safer  than  tbe  small  valleys 
higher  up.  Almonds  are  profitable  in  a  good  place 
with  little  frost — it  does  not  matter  what  county  it 
is  in.  Some  of  the  best  and  worst  places  are  in  the 
same  county,  and  sometimes  within  sight  of  each 
other.  ^ 

Navelencia  Orange. 

To  the  Editor: — There  is  some  talk  around  here 
about  the  Valencia  navel  orange,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  out  anything  definite  about  it — what 
kind  of  orange  it  is,  whether  smooth  or  rough;  grain, 
coarse  or  fine.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  val- 
uable orange  to  plant  and  what  time  of  the  year 
would  it  be  ready  for  market,  and  what  varieties  of 
orange  would  it  compete  with  ? — Reader,  Orange 
county. 

We  presume  you  refer  to  the  "Navelencia,"  a 
variety  announced  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Thomson,  of  Duarte, 
who  brought  out  Thomson's  Improved  Navel.  We 
are  not  familiar  with  the  new  variety  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  is  held  to  carry  the  chief  characters  of 
the  Navel  into  the  marketing  season  of  the  Valencia 
Late,  and  thus  secure  a  continuation  of  the  Navel 
season.  The  variety  has  not  demonstrated  its  char- 
acter widely  enough  to  constitute  it  a  basis  for  large 
planting,  and  a  conservative  planter  would  try  it  by 
budding  in,  to  note  its  behavior  with  him. 


Family  Vineyard. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  name  the  varieties  of 
grapes  Decessary  for  a  good  family  vineyard.  The 
soil  is  light  loam  near  Campbell.  Also  please  state 
best  way  of  planting,  whether  slips  or  rooted  vines. 
— Reader,  Campbell. 

You  can  save  time  by  getting  well-rooted  vines, 
and  their  slight  extra  cost  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  advantage  of  getting  fruit  sooner  when  it  is  a 
family  vineyard  proposition.  Probably  a  dozen 
varieties  would  be  ample.  They  might  be:  Sweet- 
water, Golden  Chasselas,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
White  Malaga,  Thompson's  Seedless  and  Verdal  for 
white  grapes;  Early  Black  July,  Black  Malvoise, 
Mission,  Black  Hamburg,  Rose  of  Peru,  Black  Mo- 
rocco and  Black  Cornichon  for  colored  grapes,  with 
Flame  Tokay  if  you  want  something  to  decorate  with. 

Root  Failure  in  Burgers. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  Burger  grapes  and  some 
of  them  are  not  doing  as  well  as  others.  The  vines 
are  four  years  old.  I  pulled  one  vine  out  of  the 
ground  and  found  the  lower  and  long  roots  dead. 
They  are  black  under  the  skin  on  the  inside  of  the 
roots.  The  surface  or  upper  roots  are  alive  yet.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  land  is  too  heavy  and 
loamy.  If  I  pull  out  another  vine,  to  whom,  in  your 
opinion,  ought  I  to  send  it  for  examination  ? — Sub- 
scriber, Healdsburg. 

The  vine  may  be  sent,  prepaying  charges,  to  the 
Experiment  Station,  Berkeley.  It  is  necessary  in 
such  cases  to  see  the  vine.  Do  not  remove  the 
newer,  smaller  roots,  but  send  it  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  ground,  merely  shaking  off  the  dirt,  with- 
out washing  or  rubbing. 

Bearing  on  Resistant  Stock. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  intending  to  plant  some  fif- 
teen acres  more  of  grapes  this  spring.  If  I  was  to 
put  this  in  resistant  vines,  how  long  would  it  take  to 
bear  from  rooting  ?  I  have  heard  that  it  takes 
seven  to  eight  years.  Is  this  so  ? — New  Comer, 
Healdsburg. 

It  depends  much  on  how  good  a  start  you  get  with 
the  resistants.  There  may  be  cases  of  protracted 
delay  in  bearing  owing  to  poor  cuttings  poorly 
planted,  poorly  grafted  and  poorly  cultivated  ;  but 
under  better  conditions  considerable  fruit  might  be 
expected  in  but  little  more  than  half  the  time  you 
mention. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
January  26,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdib.  Foreoast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  considerably  warmer 
than  at  any  time  during  the  month.  Showers  were  fre- 
quent, and  heavy  rain  fell  in  the  northern  districts  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  accompanied  by  high  winds.  At 
Redding  the  rainfall  was  over  3  inches  in  two  hours. 
Much  damage  was  done  to  property  by  the  heavy  rain 
and  high  water  along  the  Sacramonto  river,  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  early  grain  has  been  injured.  The 
warm  weather  was  beneficial  to  grain  and  grass,  but 
sunshine  is  needed  to  promote  their  growth.  Green  feed 
is  plentiful  in  the  valleys,  but  is  becoming  scarce  in  the 
lower  foothills.  Plowing  and  seeding  were  in  progress 
up  to  Saturday.  Vines  and  fruit  trees  are  in  excellent 
condition,  and  pruning  is  in  progress. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Warm  weather  and  frequent  showers  in  the  central 
and  northern  districts  during  the  first  of  the  week  were 
very  beneficial  to  grain  and  grass,  which  showed  much 
improvement.  Heavy  rain  fell  in  nearly  all  sections 
Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  was  especially  bene- 
ficial to  growing  crops  in  the  southern  districts,  where 
green  feed  had  become  very  scarce  and  the  soil  dry. 
The  heavy  rains  and  high  waters  in  some  of  the  northern 
coast  districts  caused  considerable  damage  to  property. 
Seeding  is  completed  in  some  sections  and  progressing 
in  others.  Peach  trees  are  budding  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county.  In  portions  of  Sonoma  county  peach  trees  are 
being  replaced  by  hops  and  grape  vines.  Pruning  is 
progressing.  Orange  picking  continues  at  Cloverdale. 
SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  during  the  fore  part  of  the  week  was  cold 
and  partly  cloudy,  with  heavy  frosts;  the  latter  part  of 
the  week  was  warmer  and  partly  cloudy,  with  occasional 
showers  commencing  Thursday  and  continuing  until  the 
end  of  the  week.  Orchard  work  and  work  on  irrigation 
ditches  are  progressing  rapidly.  Some  plowing  is  being 
done  and  the  ground  is  in  fair  condition.  Stock  of  all 
kinds  are  reported  heavy  but  thin.  Stock  are  being  fed 
in  some  localities.  The  rain  and  warm  weather  have 
greatly  improved  the  grain  and  green  feed.  Winter 
work  is  well  advanced,  and  with  the  present  rain  the 
outlook  is  most  encouraging. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Clear,  warm  weather  continued  during  the  first  of  the 
week,  with  heavy  dews  in  some  sections.  The  first  gen- 
eral rain  since  December  18th  commenced  on  Sunday 
and  continues  to-day.  This  will  prove  of  immense  benefit 
to  orchards,  grain  and  all  growing  crops,  as  the  contin- 
ued warm  weather  and  drying  winds  had  absorbed  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  and  irrigation  had  become  necessary. 
Grain  is  in  fair  condition,  but  had  commenced  to  turn 
yellow  in  some  places  before  the  rain.  Early  peaches 
are  in  bloom  at  Anaheim.  Orange  picking  and  shipping, 
continue. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Harvesting,  Packing  and  Marketing  Calimyrna  Figs. 

NDMIJER  II— CONCLUDED. 

By  Geo.  C.  Roeding,  of  Fresno,  at  the  Twenty- seventh  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

Harvesting.— No  crop  of  fruit  is  so  inexpensively 
handled  as  the  Smyrna  fig.  The  figs  drop  from  the 
trees  of  their  own  accord  when  mature,  and  those 
which  do  not  fall  drop  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  given  a 
slight  shaking.  The  proper  stage  of  maturity  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fig  having  lost  its  form  and  hanging 
limp  and  shriveled  on  the  tree.  If  gathered  before 
it  reaches  this  stage,  the  resultant  product  is  with- 
out flavor  and  substance  and  lacks  that  sweet,  de- 
licious, aromatic,  nutty  flavor  found  in  a  properly 
dried  "Calimyrna  fig."  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  Smyrna  figs  are  insipid  before  they  are 
dried,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  no  other  class  of  figs 
possess  the  rich,  sugary  aroma  and  syrupy  sweet- 
ness found  in  these  figs. 

Varieties.  —  The  Calimyrna,  which  is  identical  | 
with  the  "  Lop  Injur "  (meaning  sweet  fig)  of  Asia  i 
Minor,  has  been  found  superior  to  the  other  varieties 
grown  at  the  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  for  market- 
ing in  the  fresh  state,  while  for  drying  its  value  can 
not  be  questioned. 

Seedlings  may  eventually  be  produced  which  may 
prove  to  be  of  greater  value  for  commercial  pur- 
poses than  the  Calimyrna,  but  until  such  a  fig  is  de- 
veloped, the  Calimyrna  will  unquestionably  be  the 
standard  bearer  in  the  fig  line  just  as  the  Washing- 
ton Navel  orange  holds  the  lead  among  the  oranges. 

The  "Lop  Injir"  is  the  only  variety  planted  in  the 
Meander  valley  for  commercial  purposes,  in  fact,  it 
is  the  only  one,  except  for  occasional  mixtures  in  the 
orchards,  to  be  found  in  the  entire  fig  district.  This 
fig  in  the  fresh  state  is  large  to  very  large,  about  2} 
to  3  inches  wide,  and  from  2  to  2£  inches  long;  very 
short  neck  and  very  much  flattened  at  the  apex,  skin 
lemon  yellow,  ribs  are  distinct,  orifice  large,  of  pale 
ochre  color  and  widely  open  when  the  fig  is  mature  i 
and  before  shriveling;  pulp  reddish  amber  turning  to  1 
dark  amber  just  before  falling;  seeds  large,  yellow, 
fertile,  overspread  with  clear  white  syrup. 

Drying. — When  the  figs  drop,  they  are  gathered 
in  buckets,  and  are  then  dumped  into  picking  boxes, 
which  later  on  are  taken  to  the  drying  grounds. 

Before  being  placed  on  the  trays,  they  are  im- 
mersed in  a  boiling  hot  brine,  which  softens  the 
skins,  gives  them  a  glossy  appearance,  and  hastens 
drying. 

In  placing  the  figs  on  the  trays,  no  care  is  taken 
to  have  them  lie  in  a  certain  position,  or  to  prevent 
them  from  touching  each  other.  They  should,  how- 
ever, be  spread  out  in  a  single  layer. 

The  time  of  drying  varies  from  two  to  four  days, 
according  to  the  weather.  They  should  be  turned 
daily.  The  proper  degree  of  dryness  is  determined 
by  manipulating  the  figs  between  the  fingers  in  the 
morning  while  they  are  cold.  If  they  are  slightly 
tough  and  leathery  to  the  touch,  they  are  sufficiently 
dried.  The  great  mistake  in  handling  the  Smyrna 
figs  has  been  to  overdry  them,  and  this  more  than 
anything  else  has  been  the  cause  of  the  tough  skins 
in  some  of  the  figs.  The  figs  after  they  are  dried, 
are  now  dumped  into  a  pile  in  the  sweat  room,  where 
they  remain  from  eight  to  ten  days,  being  turned 
every  few  days  to  permit  them  to  go  through  a 
sweat  and  to  equalize  the  moisture  in  them  through- 
out. Before  taking  them  to  the  packing-house  they 
are  given  a  thorough  washing  in  a  cold  brine,  and  all 
figs  floating  on  the  top,  known  as  "floaters,"  are 
taken  out.  After  being  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  half 
day,  on  3x6-foot  trays  to  remove  the  superfluous 
moisture,  they  are  dumped  into  sweat  boxes,  holding 
about  200  pounds,  when  they  are  ready  to  be  sent  to 
the  packing-house. 

The  same  cleanliness  in  handling  is  observed  there 
as  elsewhere.  The  figs  are  first  graded  into  four 
sizes,  three,  four,  five  and  six-crown.  The  three- 
crown  are  never  packed,  but  are  put  up  loose  in  50- 
pound  boxes  for  confectionery  purposes. 

Sterilizing. — In  order  to  facilitate  packing,  and 
to  destroy  any  insect  germs,  which  may  have  gotten 
into  the  figs  while  they  are  being  dried,  they  are 
placed  in  trays  with  wire-screen  bottoms  in  a  steam 
chest  for  a  few  moments.  When  they  come  out  they 
are  heated  through  and  through  and  are  quite  soft 
and  pliable,  so  the  girls  and  women,  who  do  the 
packing,  can  manipulate  them  between  their  fingers 
without  any  difficulty.  A  small  pan  of  water  is 
placed  near  each  woman,  into  which  she  occasionally 
dips  her  fingers  to  prevent  the  figs  from  sticking  to 
them  while  they  are  being  handled. 

Each  fig  is  split  from  the  orifice  to  the  stem  end,  a 
small  knife  being  used  for  this  purpose.  The  orifice 
is  first  turned  to  the  under  side  of  the  fig.  After 
splitting,  the  figs  are  spread  out  and  flattened  to  the 
size  of  the  forms  into  which  they  are  packed  before 
being  placed  in  the  cartons.  These  forms  are  made 
to  hold  four  bricks.  The  bottom  layer  is  placed  face 
downward,  so  should  either  the  bottom  or  the  top  of 
the  brick  be  examined  it  will  look  the  same.  Before 
the  facing  layer  is  put  in  the  figs  are  pressed  in  the 
form.    A  block  with  followers  fits  into  each  form, 


and  it  is  given  a  slight  pressure  in  an  ordinary  letter 
press.  After  a  form  is  filled,  it  is  taken  to  the 
wrapping  table,  where  each  brick  is  weighed  and 
wrapped  in  wax  paper,  and  then  placed  in  the  car- 
tons, which  are  sealed  with  small  gold  paper  seals 
with  the  word  "Calimyrna"  embossed  on  them. 
These  cartons  are  next  placed  in  the  wooden  boxes 
and  they  are  then  ready  for  market. 

Comparison  With  Foreign  Methods.  —  A  brief 
comparison  of  our  method  of  handling,  as  compared 
with  the  methods  employed  in  Asia  Minor,  will  prob- 
ably not  be  out  of  place. 

The  figs  are  dried  on  rushes  (Scirpus  koloschoenus) 
which  have  previously  been  spread  out  on  the 
ground,  2  inches  deep  and  3  feet  wide.  The  only 
turning  they  receive  is  to  shuffle  them  around  with 
the  hands.  After  being  dried  they  are  taken  to  a 
tumble-down  adobe  shed  and  sorted  into  three 
grades.  When  enough  of  the  figs  are  gathered  to- 
gether they  are  packed  into  goat-hair  sacks,  hold- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  250  pounds,  and  are  trans- 
ported to  the  nearest  railroad  station  on  camels. 
The  Ottoman  Railway  Company  provides  special 
trains  to  carry  the  figs  to  Smyrna  every  day  during 
the  fig  season. 

All  the  packing  is  done  in  Smyrna.  On  arrival  in 
Smyrna,  the  invaluable  camel  is  again  brought  into 
requisition,  and  the  figs  are  either  taken  to  the  fig 
bazar  to  be  disposed  of  or  to  the  packer  who  has 
previously  engaged  them. 

These  packing-houses  are  substantial  affairs,  but 
the  greater  part,  and  there  are  fully  fifty  in  Smyrna, 
are  old  warehouses  converted  temporarily  into  fig- 
packing  houses.  When  the  figs  reach  the  packing- 
house they  are  dumped  into  large  piles,  around 
which  are  seated  women  and  girls,  who  manipulate 
and  sort  into  three  sizes. 

The  packing  is  done  by  men,  who  sit  on  low  stools 
before  long  wooden  benches,  on  which  are  placed  the 
loose  figs,  the  boxes  to  be  packed  and  a  small  bucket 
of  sea  water  to  moisten  the  fingers  so  the  figs  will 
not  adhere  to  them.  The  laborers  are  none  too 
clean;  the  figs  themselves  have  more  or  less  dirt  ad- 
hering to  them;  the  sea  water  used  in  manipulating 
is  dipped  from  the  quay,  into  which  all  the  sewers  of 
Smyrna  empty.  Not  a  pleasant  retrospection  to  the 
consumer  of  these  figs  !  No  attempt  is  made  to  clean 
the  figs,  they  are  never  processed  in  any  way  from 
the  time  they  are  dried  until  they  are  packed  in 
boxes  for  export.  All  Smyrna  figs  are  wormy,  in 
fact  it  is  difficult,  if  a  careful  examination  of  the  figs 
is  made  on  their  arrival  here,  to  find  a  fig  from 
which  a  worm  has  not  issued.  Fortunately  for  the 
stomachs  of  the  consumers  these  worms  crawl  out  of 
the  figs  while  they  are  being  transported,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  little  white 
worms  crawling  over  the  decks  of  a  steamer  loaded 
with  a  cargo  of  figs.  The  packers  of  Smyrna  claim 
they  have  no  time  to  manipulate  the  figs,  and  even  if 
they  had,  no  precautionary  measures  would  be 
adopted  until  they  are  forced  by  competition  to  pur- 
sue a  different  course,  if  they  wish  to  successfully 
market  their  goods. 

California  Product. — It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
cheap  labor  and  low  freight  rates  from  Smyrna  will 
enter  into  active  competition  with  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  of  growing  Smyrna  figs  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  our 
laborers  work  much  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the 
Orient,  and  this  fact,  in  connection  with  the  clean 
and  careful  manner  of  packing  and  placing  the  goods 
in  attractive  packages,  is  sure  to  win  for  our  figs  a 
reputation  and  a  standing,  which  we  will  always 
maintain. 

Dried  Adriatic  figs  are  sold  to-day  at  about  one- 
half  the  price  of  the  imported  figs,  and  even  then 
there  is  a  handsome  profit  for  the  grower  and 
packer.  If  anything,  it  costs  less  to  handle  the 
Smyrna  figs  than  the  Adriatics,  so  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell  at  length  on  the  fact  that  the  Cali- 
myrna at  the  same  price  in  competition  with  the  im- 
ported article  will  bring  handsome  returns  to  the 
growers. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Smyrna  fig  cul- 
ture in  California  has  a  bright  future.  With  every- 
thing in  our  favor,  intelligence,  perseverance  and 
progressiveness,  a  soil  and  climate  unequaled  in  the 
world,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  California 
will  not  only  be  supplying  the  United  States  with  all 
the  figs  it  wants,  but  will  be  an  exporter  of  this  de- 
licious, healthful  product. 


Portrait  Fruits. 

Mr.  Thornwell  Haynes,  United  States  Consul  at 
Rouen,  France,  writes  to  the  State  Department  of  a 
new  style  of  decorated  fruits  which  win  fancy  prices. 
Apples  upon  the  surface  of  which  are  perfectly  re- 
produced the  photographs  of  the  Emperor  and  Ex- 
press of  Russia  and  of  the  President  of  the  French 
republic  have  been  shown  in  France. 

Before  photography  was  employed  images  were 
produced  by  means  of  figures  cut  from  paper  and 
stuck  on  the  surface.  When  the  paper  was  removed 
the  image  appeared  light  and  the  fruit  dark,  or  vice 
versa,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  paper 
was  cut  and  applied.  At  present,  however,  photo- 
graphs are  reproduced  with  all  their  details.  Strong 
negative  electrotypes  are  employed,  having  great 


resistance  and  reproduced  on  thin  films.  The  films 
are  obtained  by  photographing  the  subject  many 
times.  The  film  is  held  in  place  by  two  rubber  rings 
or  is  stuck  by  some  matter  that  will  not  obstruct  the 
rays  of  light,  such  as  albumen  or  the  white  of  an  egg. 


The  Orange  in  California. 

From  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Chapman  at  the  Institute  of 
Farmers'  Clubs  at  Santa  Ana. 

Every  orchardist  is,  of  course,  anxious  to  grow 
fruit  that  meets  with  greatest  demand  at  the  highest 
prices.  Therefore,  the  question  of  varieties  is  an 
essentially  important  one.  Several  years  must 
elapse  from  the  initiative  step  in  the  growing  of 
any  variety  to  tho  harvesting  of  a  full  crop.  Mar- 
keting conditions  during  this  interval  may  radically 
change,  or  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  special 
variety  may  demonstrate  its  weakness.  This  has 
frequently  been  the  experience,  and  many  an  unfortu- 
nate grower  has  seen  his  dreams  of  wealth  thus  van- 
ish, gradually  and  slowly  it  may  be,  and  not  without 
a  struggle  on  his  part,  but,  nevertheless,  irresistibly 
pass  from  him.  Can  we  avoid  these  mistakes  in  the 
future  ?  We  can  not  be  all  endeavoring  to  do  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time.  One  grower  will  put 
out  a  certain  variety  because  his  neighbor  has  done 
so,  and  thus  the  sentiment  in  half  of  this  particular 
orange  is  spread  until  it  is  either  found  undesirable 
or  unadapted  to  existing  conditions,  or  results  in  an 
overproduction. 

The  Washington  Navel  is  the  ideal  California  or- 
ange. The  superior  quality  of  this  variety  has  won 
for  California  favorable  recognition  throughout 
this  country  and  England  as  an  orange  district. 
The  tree  is  an  early  as  well  as  a  heavy  and  regular 
bearer  and  the  fruit  susceptible  of  exceedingly  high 
development. 

I  believe  this  will  continue  to  hold  first  place  as 
California's  standard  growing  and  shipping  orange. 
This  is  distinctly  a  product  of  California,  and  has 
no  competitor  in  Florida  or  in  any  foreign  country. 
It  is  marketable  at  the  season  when  an  orange  is 
most  needed  ;  of  desirable  size,  is  attractive  and  a 
good  keeper,  and  thus  is  in  general  demand  in  every 
city  and  hamlet — yes,  in  every  home  in  the  country. 
Of  fruit  of  this  excellent  quality  it  will  be  difficult  to 
produce  more  than  the  market  will  take.  When  we 
can  furnish  such  fruit  as  our  Washington  Navels 
at  prices  within  reach  of  the  masses  throughout  the 
country,  the  quantity  we  are  capable  of  producing 
will,  I  am  confidant,  generally  meet  with  a  ready  de- 
mand. 

The  Valencia  Late. — During  the  last  two  or 
three  years  the  Valencia  Late  has  made  a  famous 
record  for  prices  and  has  thus  attracted  much  at- 
tention from  growers  who  naturally  desire  to  raise 
the  most  profitable  variety.  Not  only  in  all  sections 
of  southern  California  has  this  orange  been  looked 
upon  with  favor,  but  it  has  won  recognition  with 
growers  north  of  the  Tehachapi  and  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida.  Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Valencia  Late  trees  have  been  set  out  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  perhaps  as  many  more 
of  other  varieties  rebudded.  Many  of  these  may 
never  bring  to  the  orchardist  a  realization  of  his 
cherished  expectations,  yet  we  may  look  for  a  large 
annual  increase  in  the  yield  of  this  splendid  orange. 
Just  what  the  marketing  results  of  this  will  be  may 
not  be  predicted  with  certainty.  Market  conditions, 
however,  must  materially  change  before  any  large 
increase  in  the  demand  for  a  summer  orange  will  be 
enjoyed.  In  expressing  pessimistic  views  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Valencia,  perhaps  some  may  not  give  me 
credit  for  being  unprejudiced.  As  I  have  as  little  to 
fear  from  an  overproduction  as  any  other  grower,  I 
believe  I  can  speak  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  hon- 
esty. However,  I  may  be  wholly  mistaken  in  my 
view  of  what  the  future  may  bring.    I  trust  I  am. 

While  I  regard  the  Valencia  grown  under  favor- 
able conditions  as  the  best  orange,  all  things  consid- 
ered, known  here  or  elsewhere  the  world  over,  it  has 
its  objections  as  a  standard  orange  for  the  general 
grower,  or  as  the  orange  suited  to  the  best  market- 
ing period,  and  these  are  questions  which  must  pre- 
vail if  we  expect  to  make  the  culture  of  the  orange 
profitable.  In  many  districts  where  it  may  be  grown, 
so  far  as  the  abundance  of  crops  are  concerned,  the 
Valencia  can  not  be  held  until  there  is  a  demand  for 
it  at  rumunerative  prices  without  deteriorating.  It 
loses  color,  flavor  and  fineness  of  texture,  and  thus 
in  all  the  essentials  of  a  superior  orange  becomes  a 
failure.  It  comes  to  its  best  after  the  markets  have 
been  supplied  for  six  months  or  more  with  other 
varieties,  and  when  both  California  and  Eastern  de- 
ciduous fruits  and  berries  are  in  greatest  abundance. 
People,  therefore,  naturally  turn  from  the  orange, 
and  thus  materially  reduce  the  demand  for  a  summer 
orange.  I  know  of  a  city  of  15,000  inhabitants  which 
is  a  large  consumer  of  oranges  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  but  can  not  take  care  of  a  car  of  or- 
anges after  the  Fourth  of  July  at  such  prices  as 
would  make  the  business  profitable. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  greater  demand  than  now 
exists  may  be  created  for  this  orange,  as  indeed  we 
have  seen  it  rapidly  increase  the  last  two  years.  I 
doubt,  however,  that  the  demand  will  keep  pace  with 
the  enormous  increase  in  production  we  must  look 
for.    The  Valencia  is  not  a  heavy  annual  bearer. 
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After  the  tree  is  fully  matured  it  is  inclined  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  only  bi-ennially.  When  these  heavy 
crops  are  supplemented  by  the  large  Eastern  decidu- 
ous crop  low  prices  may  be  expected.  It  must  also 
be  understood  that  it  costs  more  to  market  a  sum- 
mer orange  than  it  does  other  varieties.  Extra  ex- 
pense is  not  only  incurred  by  grower  and  shipper, 
but  likewise  by  the  Eastern  handler.  It  must  there- 
fore be  sold  at  higher  prices  than  other  oranges,  and 
the  retailer's  margin  must  likewise  be  larger. 

The  Mediterranean  Sweet. — The  Mediterranean 
Sweet,  which  was  regarded  with  great  favor  some 
years  ago,  and  was  so  extensively  set  out,  has  proven 
a  disappointment— quite  in  harmony  with  our  ex- 
perience with  grape  fruit.  The  tree  is  tender  and  an 
irregular  bearer,  and  the  tendency  of  the  fruit  to 
puff  and  its  poor  keeping  quality  has  made  it  gener- 
ally an  unsatisfactory  orange.  Extensive  rebudding 
of  the  Sweet  has  been  carried  on  the  last  few  years, 
and  even  for  this  it  is  undesirable. 

I  think  the  character  of  the  Sweet  may  be  greatly 
changed  for  the  better  and  puffing  largely  prevented 
by  proper  pruning. 

The  foliage  of  the  Sweet  is  dense,  preventing  free 
circulation  of  air.  through  it  which  seems  essential  to 
the  production  of  the  highest  type  of  any  orange. 
By  pruning  heavily  and  lifting  the  limbs  from  the 
ground  so  that  air  and  sunshine  may  have  free  access 
to  all  parts,  I  believe  will  result  in  the  production  of 
a  superior  orange,  largely  free  from  puffing  and  a 
reasonably  good  keeper.  This,  at  least,  has  been  my 
experience  with  such  treatment  of  the  Sweet. 

Other  Important  Varieties. — The  St.  Michael, 
Malta,  Ruby  Blood  and  the  Australian  Navel  are  va- 
rieties more  or  less  scattered  throughout  the  orange 
belt.  Of  these  the  most  undesirable  is  the  Australian 
Navel.  While  this  is  a  large  tree,  it  is  ungainly,  a 
shy  bearer  and  produces  coarse,  undesirable  fruit. 
The  orange  comes  in  later  than  the  Washington 
Navel,  and  has  at  times  on  this  account  found  a 
fairly  good  demand  after  the  better  orange  has  been 
marketed.  I  believe,  however,  when  the  Valencia 
Late  comes  to  be  more  plentiful,  which  it  evidently 
will  in  the  near  future,  the  Australian  Navel  will  go 
begging,  not  finding  any  so  poor  as  to  want  it  at  any 
price. 

Less  Irrigation. — The  recent  dry  years  have 
demonstrated  to  most  orchardists  that  good  fruit 
may  be  grown  with  less  irrigating  water  than  was 
formerly  supposed.  Less  water  and  more  cultivation 
will  not  only  produce  a  superior  grade  of  fruit,  but 
keep  the  soil  in  better  condition,  preventing  it  being 
washed,  leached  or  baked.  Late  in  the  season,  after 
the  summer's,  irrigation  and  cultivation,  a  hardpan 
is  apt  to  form  just  under  the  top  of  mulch,  which  con- 
tinues to  grow  less  and  less,  until  at  this  time  it  is 
likely  to  be  very  shallow.  This  hardpan  may  be 
broken  with  a  subsoiler  running  in  the  center  each 
way  between  the  rows.  The  frequent  use  of  this  im- 
plement, however,  is  liable  to  damage  the  tree. 

There  is,  perhaps,  too  little  importance  attached 
to  cultivation  in  the  production  of  a  fine  orange. 
Thorough,  deep  and  frequent  cultivation  will  con- 
serve the  moisture,  give  life  to  the  soil  and  result  in 
a  high  grade  of  fruit.  Few  of  us  go  over  the  ground 
with  the  cultivator  often  enough.  Most  soil — per- 
haps all — would  be  benefited  by  plowing  once  or 
twice  a  year,  of  course,  during  the  winter.  This  may 
be  done  as  deep  as  all  ordinary  plowing  can  be  done. 
The  hardpan  formed  by  cultivation  is  broken  up,  the 
soil  is  mellowed  and  put  into  condition  to  absorb  all 
rainfall  or  irrigating  water,  and  also  open  up  to  the 
air,  that  the  oxygen  may  aid  the  process  of  nitrifica- 
tion necessary  to  the  feeding  of  the  trees. 

Pruning. — The  question  of  pruning  is  an  important 
one,  and,  I  am  glad  to  sav,  is  better  understood  than 
it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Experience  has  taught  many 
lessons  to  the  observing  citrus  grower.  The  novice 
in  the  business  would,  of  course,  realize  that  a  tree 
should  be  kept  clean  of  dead  wood  and  suckers  ;  but 
many  old-time  growers,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
general  appearance  of  orchards  as  we  drive  along 
the  highway,  do  not  altogether  practice  this.  I  do 
not  believe  it  possible  to  grow  the  best  fruit  where 
the  tree  is  not  shorn  of  this  material.  It  should  be 
opened  so  that  a  free  circulation  of  air  can  pass 
through  it  and  under  the  lower  limbs.  The  foliage 
of  some  varieties  is  inclined  to  grow  thick  and  heavy. 


until  you  need  them.  A  little  jar  will  bring  all  the 
ripe  ones  down. 

Second.— They  dry  so  easily;  in  about  half  the 
time  of  French  prune  of  same  size.  The  same  strength 
of  lye  only  requires  about  the  time  to  check  the  skin 
nicely. 

Third. — Their  immense  size.  Some  of  mine  went 
fifteen  to  the  pound;  the  lot  went  twenty-nine  to  the 
pound.  Thus  they  bring  a  fancy  price  and  only  re- 
quire about  one  minute  to  process  them  for  packing. 

Fourth. — They  are  so  easy  to  cook.  Wash  and 
soak  in  lukewarm  water  for  half  an  hour,  then  let 
them  come  to  a  boil  and  they  are  ready  for  the  table; 
no  cooking  required.  By  so  doing,  they  retain  their 
shape  and  are  delicious.  I  packed'and  sent  out  from 
Coyote  the  first  box  of  sugar  prunes,  and  our  New 
York  house  will  take  all  that  we  can  send  them  in 
the  future. 

Fifth. — They  come  and  are  out  of  the  way  before 
the  French  prunes  are  fairly  ripe,  giving  those  who 
pack  their  own  prunes  time  to  pack  and  get  out  of 
the  way  in  time  for  the  rush  of  French  prunes. 

My  advice  to  anyone  who  can  not  raise  large  French 
prunes  would  be  to  graft  the  northeast  half  of  such 
trees  to  sugar  prunes.  This  would  leave  half  of  the 
tree  for  fruit  which  would  naturally  be  larger,  and 
would  secure  a  good  growth  of  sugar  prune  wood 
and,  by  so  doing,  get  an  increase  in  size  of  prunes, 
which  would  pay  better  than  a  full  crop  of  small 
prunes.  G.  Luther  Bowers. 

Coyote. 

Thank  you  ;  the  points  are  very  important. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Sugar  Prune. 

To  the  Editor: — Many  inquiries  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  sugar  prune.  My  first  stock  was  ob- 
tained during  the  spring  of  1900,  paying  $1  per  foot 
for  wood  on  one  of  my  grafts.  The  first  year  one 
prune  got  as  large  as  a  quail's  egg  and  then  fell  off. 
The  next  year  some  of  the  wood  bore  fruit  clear  out 
to  the  tips  of  limbs.  I  set  quite  a  number  of  grafts 
in  apricot  stock  in  February,  1901,  and  they  made  an 
immense  growth,  some  growing  as  much  as  12  feet. 
In  January  and  February,  1902,  I  set  grafts  in  some 
400  apricots,  and,  to  prevent  so  much  growth  during 
the  latter  part  of  June,  the  tops  were  all  cut  off  to 
about  1  foot.  These  put  out  a  second  growth,  mak- 
ing a  fine  bushy  top.    They  make  a  fine  union. 

The  sugar  prune  has  many  good  points,  with  no 
bad  ones: 

First. — They  come  very  early  and  hang  on  the  tree 


Artificial  Incubation. 

To  the  Editor:— It  takes  a  lot  of  big  words  and 
long  phrases,  perhaps,  to  write  an  up-to-date  article 
on  incubators,  but  somehow  or  other  T  have  been  rea- 
sonably successful  with  just  common  United  States 
language  when  it  comes  to  the  hatching  question. 

Let  us  be  plain  and  call  things  by  their  right 
names.  A  fertile  egg  is  a  seed.  It  must  have  the 
necessary  warmth  to  sprout  and  grow — a  tempera- 
ture of  103.  It  also  must  be  cultivated — the  eggs 
must  be  turned,  aired  and  manipulated  after  nature's 
ways. 

A  temperature  of  103  seems  to  be  a  standard, 
although  very  few  recognize  that  placing  the  ther- 
mometer differently  would  necessarily  mean  that  it 
should  read  differently,  but  such  is  the  case.  With 
the  thermometer  between  the  eggs  showing  103,  the 
thermometer  lying  on  the  eggs  would  show  104  ;  or, 
if  suspended  above  the  eggs,  near  the  tank,  it  would 
show  still  more.  I  prefer  placing  the  thermometer 
on  the  eggs,  thus  showing  the  combined  heat  of  the 
eggs  and  the  heat  applied  to  them.  St<ll  more  I  pre- 
fer a  variation  of  temperature  as  the  hatch  pro- 
gresses— for  instance,  102  to  103  the  first  week,  103 
tie  second  week  and  104  the  third  weak,  th's  varia- 
tion being  due  to  the  increased  animal  heat  in  the 
eggs  as  they  develop.  This  temperature  will  bring 
good  results. 

There  are  bushels  of  ironclad  prescribed  rules 
about  turning  the  eggs  just  so,  but  my  advice  is  to 
turn  them  as  often  as  you  have  time  and  air  them  as 
often  as  you  have  time.  I  don't  mean  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  put  in  your  whole  time,  or  even  a 
tenth  of  it,  turning  and  airing  the  eggs,  but  I  do 
mean  that  they  should  be  turned  at  least  once  a  day 
and  twice  every  other  day,  and  that  when  looking  at 
the  thermometer  the  tray  should  be  pulled  out  to 
let  the  eggs  have  a  whiff  of  fresh  air.  Why?  you 
would  ask.  I  will  tell  you.  Turning  the  egg  ripens 
it  clear  around,  the  germ  comes  to  the  top,  every 
movement  of  the  egg  makes  a  corresponding  move- 
ment of  the  embryo  chick.  Besides  ripening  the  shell 
clear  around,  these  movements  wake  the  chick  up — 
it's  exercise  for  it,  it  moves,  expands  and  develops 
its  own  strength.  This  principle  applies  to  all  life, 
whether  stock  or  eggs.  For  instance,  a  stock 
breeder  would  not  pen  up  a  dam  in  close  quarters  to 
bring  forth  a  strong  young.  There  is  simply  nothing 
mysterious  or  unaccountable  in  hatching  eggs.  A 
little  reasoning  in  advance  of  the  real  thing  explains 
most  everything  about  it. 

Now,  about  moisture.  An  egg  must  get  rid  of  a 
lot  of  moisture  before  it  can  hatch.  Eggs  during 
incubation  get  smaller  and  lighter.  This  being  the 
case,  applied  moisture  could  not  enter  the  egg.  The 
moisture  question  and  ventilation  question  are  so  en- 
twined with  each  other  that  the  effects  of  one  are 
often  taken  for  the  effects  of  the  other.  Personally, 
I  do  not  believe  in  dosing  out  the  air  in  prescribed 
quantities.  There  is  lots  of  talk  about  governing  the 
size  of  the  air  cell  by  opening  or  closing  the  dampers, 
but  I  prefer  a  correct  and  continuous  ventilation.  If 
it  is  correctly  fitted,  there  need  be  no  dosing  it  out 
in  a  mystical  way  with  dampers.  I  prefer  a  con- 
stant, mild  circulation  of  air  and  to  depend  on  airing 
the  eggs  in  open  air  to  conform  to  nature's  ways. 

What's  the  good  of  airing  the  eggs  ?  might  be 
asked.  In  answer  I  will  say  that  the  egg  shells,  likes 
other  things,  expand  in  heat  or  contract  in  cold. 
This  expansion  and  contraction,  the  result  of  airing 
the  eggs,  break  down  the  tough  fibers  of  the  shell, 


and  when  the  chick  is  due  to  hatch  it  can  hatch.  It 
also  applies  moisture  on  the  same  principle  that  a 
glass  of  cold  water  will  sweat  in  a  warm  room  when 
the  atmosphere  is  just  right.  I  am  sure  this  moist- 
ure, however  light,  is  good  for  the  shells — good  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  light  and  affects  the  shell  only. 

Good  hatches  are  made  with  and  without  moisture. 
Opinions  are  about  equally  divided.  I  am  satisfied — 
in  fact,  I  know — it  does  no  harm  to  apply  a  little 
moisture  direct  to  the  shells  if  the  ventilation  is  suffi- 
cient. I  have  tried  all  the  moisture  plans,  and  plans 
without  moisture,  and  have  at  this  time  more  faith 
in  the  old-fashioned  way  of  sprinkling  the  eggs  occa- 
sionally than  aDy  new  way. 

The  old-fashioned  sprinkling  is  applied  direct  to 
the  shells  and  does  not  make  a  heavy,  continuous 
mucky  air  in  the  egg  chamber.  It  does  not  matter 
about  exact  dates  in  sprinkling — exact  dates  would 
be  nonsense — but  I  guarantee  that  you  will  do  the 
eggs  no  harm  if  you  sprinkle  them  with  tepid  water 
on  the  12th,  15th  and  18th  days.     M.  M.  Johnson. 

What  a  True  Blue  Hen  Did. 

To  the  Editor: — Last  February  a  man  who  had 
been  living  on  my  place  moved  away  and  took  all  of 
his  chickens  except  one  blue  hen,  who  had  stolen  her 
nest  and  was  sitting  at  the  time. 

About  the  first  of  March  she  came  out  with  nine 
chicks.  In  April  she  commenced  laying  and  May 
15th  was  sitting  again.  I  gave  a  dealer  in  Stockton 
$3  for  a  sitting  of  blue  Andalusian  eggs,  which  I 
placed  under  blue  biddy  May  19th.  June  10th  she 
walked  out  with  five  chicks,  two  white  and  three 
blue.  I  protested  with  the  dealer  from  whom  I  pro- 
cured the  eggs,  but  he  endeavored  to  convince  me 
that  I  had  had  a  good  hatch.  I  somehow  could  not 
see  the  sense  of  his  argument  that  white  was  blue 
and  that  blue  sometimes  came  white,  and  walked  out 
of  his  place  disgusted  with  thoroughbred  chicken 
men  generally  and  this  one  in  particular. 

But  my  blue  and  white  chickens  grew  wonderfully 
fast  and  by  the  first  of  December  they  were  laying. 
They  turned  out  to  be  one  blue  rooster  and  two  blue 
and  two  white  hens.  My  original  blue  biddy  had 
raised  another  brood  of  chickens  during  the  fall  and 
by  the  20th  of  December  she  was  sitting  for  the 
fourth  time  this  season.  I  gave  her  a  nest  of  eggs 
from  the  blue  pullets  and  January  10th  she  eame  off 
with  ten  fine  chickens,  five  blue  and  five  white. 

Two  pullets  from  blue  biddy's  first  hatch  of  last 
March  have  each  raised  a  brood  of  chickens  this  fall. 
The  hawks  have  caught  several  of  my  flock  and  as 
many  more  have  been  served  up  hot  in  my  own 
family,  so  that  at  the  present  time  I  have  only  about 
three  dozen  chickens  left. 

My  old  blue  hen  bids  fair  to  be  ready  in  March  to 
duplicate  her  last  season's  record.  Break  it  she 
cannot.  D.  W.  Miller. 

Linden,  San  Joaquin  county,  Jan.  21. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Goat  Diseases. 

To  the  Editor: — My  goats  were  badly  affected  with 
hoof  rot  last  reason.  They  are  again  affected  with  the 
same.  I  would  like  you  to  inform  me  through  your 
paper  the  best  way  to  doctor  it.  Has  that  disease  more 
than  one  form,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  it?  Is  there 
any  way  to  prevent  them  from  getting  it  ?  I  would  like 
you  to  give  me  the  full  details  of  hoof  rot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease of  goats,  also  foot  disease,  and  treatment.—  Sub- 
scriber, Bangor,  Butte  county. 

To  the  Editor: — Replying  to  your  Bangor  corre- 
spondent's inquiry  for  a  remedy  for  foot  rot,  and  for 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  we  have  never  had  any  expe- 
rience with  either,  as  our  range  is  all  dry  and  foot 
rot  is  rarely  troublesome  on  such  pasture.  We  have 
not  heard  of  any  trouble  from  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease  in  California,  and  hope  it  has  not  reached  our 
State.  However,  our  experience  is  limited  to  goats. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  know  something  of  this  disease, 
its  symptoms  and  remedy. 

Foot  rot  is  quite  common  in  damp  pastures.  It  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  odor  which  the  hoof  emits. 
It  usually  commences  at  the  interior  of  the  hoof,  and 
unless  prevented  will  rot  its  way  through  to  the 
outer  surface,  causing  the  animal  to  either  go  on 
three  legs  or  on  its  knees.  A  common  remedy  is  to 
pare  off  the  under  curved  walls  of  the  hoof  and  scrape 
out  infected  matter,  then  rinse  in  a  solution  of  one 
pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone)  to  five  gal- 
lons of  water.  Where  a  large  flock  is  affected  a 
simp'e  way  of  treating  is  to  arrange  a  trough  8  feet 
long  or  more  and  2  inches  deep,  in  a  chute  leading 
out  of  a  corral.  Fill  this  trough  with  the  above  solu- 
tion and  let  the  goats  or  sheep  pass  through  it  as 
they  leave  the  corral. 

Prevention  is  always  a  feature.  Inspection  at  in- 
tervals, drainage  of  pastures,  and  changing  from 
infected  pastures  is  a  help  toward  ridding  a  flock  of 
this  very  troublesome  disease. 

Another  solution  consists  of  five  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  copper  dissolved  in  five  gallons  of  water,  six 
pounds  of  fresh  lime  slaked  in  four  gallons  of  water. 
The  two  liquids  are  strained  into  a  cask  and  diluted 
to  twenty  gallons.  C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons  Co. 

San  Jose. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Silk  Machinery.— The  State  Univer- 
sity has  received  the  machinery  formerly 
used  by  the  Silk  Culture  Commission, 
which  has  been  stored  in  the  State  Capi- 
tol building  for  several  years,  and  will  en- 
deavor to  make  use  of  it  in  teaching  silk 
culture. 

BUTTE. 

AN  Idea.— Gridley  Herald:  There  is  a 
proposition  on  foot  to  plant  considerable 
of  the  land  north  of  town  to  oranges, 
olives  and  alfalfa.  E.  Sala,  C.  A.  Schorr, 
M.  Lynch  and  others  are  talking  of  going 
in  together  and  putting  in  a  pumping 
plant  for  common  use  among  those  who 
own  adjoining  plats  of  ground. 

COLUSA. 
Central   Irrigation  District 
landowners  will  meet  Feb.  3  to  con- 
sider taking  water  rights. 

FRESNO. 

Notable  Well.— Selma  Enterprise: 
L.  A.  Rockwell  has  put  down  a  16-inch 
well  at  Conejo,  for  C.  J.  Berry,  from 
which  a  centrifugal  pump  is  drawing  from 
the  well  3500  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
without  diminishing  the  flow.  With  this 
and  another  similar  well  Mr.  Berry  pro- 
poses to  irrigate  a  large  acreage  in  the 
vicinity  of  Conejo. 

Pumping  plants  are  increasing  in 
number  in  the  vicinity  of  Del  Rey. 

GLENN. 

A  Rare  Complaint.— Orland  Regis- 
ter: A  number  of  our  orchardists  have 
sent  for  chemical  fertilizer  for  their  trees. 
They  expect  more  and  smaller  fruit  from 
its  usage.  Our  oranges  and  lemons  are 
too  large. 

INYO. 

Foul  Brood. — An  ordinance  regulat- 
ing the  movement  of  bees  within  the 
county,  so  as  to  minimize  danger  of  infec- 
tion by  foul  brood,  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  a  county  in- 
spector appointed. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Conserving  "  Underground  "  Wa- 
ter —Pomona  Progress:  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  water  developed  in  the 
last  few  years  in  the  cienegas  and  other 
water-bearing  lands  near  San  Dimas,  and 
portions  of  it  have  been  taken  to  Covina, 
Azusa  and  Glendora;  but  it  is  being  no- 
ticed that  the  heavy  drain  upon  the  water 
resources  of  t  hat  part  of  the  valley  is  hav- 
ing: the  effect  of  lowering  the  head  very 
materially.  And  this  is  what  is  causing 
the  ranchers  there  to  get  up  in  arms 
against  allowing  aay  more  water  to  be 
taken  off  down  the  valley. 

Revivifying  apricots.— J.  W.  Mills, 
Superintendent  U.  S.  Experiment  Station: 
We  know  of  an  apricot  orchard  of  old 
trees  in  Pomona  valley  that  had  become 
practically  barren  of  bloom  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  owner  finally  cut  away 
about  three-quarters  of  the  tops,  retain- 
ing the  form  of  the  trees,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing four  or  five  years  the  trees  were  a 
perfect  bank  of  blossoms  every  spring. 
The  breaking  of  the  roots  in  root  pruning 
would  make  innumerable  openings  for  the 
moth  disease  to  find  entrance.  All  bruis- 
ing and  breaking  of  the  roots  of  deciduous 
trees  should  be  avoided  on  this  account. 

MENDO  INO. 
New  Railroad. — The  Caspar  Lumber 
Co.  will  run  a  line  14  miles  long  through 
the  coast  range  to  tap  a  supply  of  red- 
wood. 

MONTEREY. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Sa- 
linas, in  its  sixth  annual  report,  says: 
Diversified  farming,  improved  methods  of 
dairying,  higher  grades  of  horses  and 
cattle,  rotation  of  crops,  summer-fallow 
farming  in  the  dry  belts  and  a  complete 
system  of  irrigation  in  the  valley  are  the 
requirements  of  the  day. 

ORANGE. 
The    Convention    of  Farmers' 
Clubs,  recently  in  session  at  Santa  Ana, 
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1  Safe  Speedy  and  t ositive  Cm 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  evemsed.  Takea 

the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Itemoves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  trom  Horses 
»"2  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC    ImposnbU  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drupgists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  t.  Id,  with  full  directMM 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circular!. 
fHB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  'a 


favored  fertilizer,  road,  oil  test,  and  foul 
brood  laws,  mutual  insurance  amendment 
law,  and  appropriations  in  aid  of  farmers' 

Instituted. 

PLACER. 
Orange  Groves  at  Sheridan.— 
Wheatland  Four  Corners  Correspondence: 
A  gentleman  from  Gait  was  here  Monday 
to  buy  orange  trees  from  Joe  Dalbey,  and 
learn  what  he  could  about  the  care  and 
growth  of  oranges  in  and  near  this  place. 
He  intends    planting    several  hundred 

SACRAMENTO. 
State  Jersey  Association.  —  A 
meeting  will  be  held  on  February  6,  In 
Judge  Shield's  courtroom  at  Sacramento, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  State 
Jersey  Cattle  Association. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Insurance  —Champion:  Chino  prop- 
erty owners  have  placed  $22,000  insurance 
in  the  San  Bernardino  County  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.  The  responsibility  of  the  mutual 
company  is  equal  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  aggregate  of  its  membership. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
is  securing  rights  of  way  for  a  branch 
from  Mountain  View  to  Los  Gatos,  to  be 
called  the  "  West  Side  "  road. 

Level  of  Underground  Water.— 
Surveyor  A.  T.  Herrmann  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  water  impounding  preparations 
of  the  Bay  City  Water  Co.  on  Coyote 
creek  are  likely  to  lower  the  underground 
water  level  of  certain  parts  of  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  to  the  injury  of  orchards. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Some  Good  Stock.— Escondido  Advo- 
cate :  Robert  Dailey  has  purchased  and 
brought  to  Escondido  the  celebrated 
horse,  Eolo,  a  thoroughbred  Lexington 
stallion  recently  owned  by  the  Spreckels 
Bros,  at  San  Francisco,  and  for  which 
they  paid  $10,000.  Owing  to  an  injury  to 
one  of  his  fore  legs  Eolo  has  been  retired 
from  the  track.  Mr.  Dailey  also  brought 
home  with  him  from  this  trip  north 
young  Durham  bull,  Baden  Duke,  thir- 
teen months  old,  a  full  pedigree,  from 
the  herd  of  Robert  Ashburner  ef 
Lakeville,  Sonoma  county,  considered 
the  best  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle  in  the 
State,  being  of  good  milk  strain  and 
attaining  much  larger  size  than  the  Jer- 
seys. Mr.  Dailey  also  bought  three  high- 
grade  Durham  cows,  which  add  largely 
to  the  value  of  his  already  excellent  herd. 

San  Marcos  Vineyards.— San  Diego 
Union  Correspondence :  Yielding  vines 
here  pay  anywhere  from  $25  to  $100  per 
acre.  This  year  more  vineyards  will  be 
planted.  A  grape  grower  who  is  booking 
orders  for  cuttings  has  one  order  for 
50,000. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Tree  Planting.— The  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Commercial  Association  has  sent  a 
letter  to  Eliza  D.  Keith,  grand  (State) 
president  of  the  Native  Daughters  of  the 
Golden  West,  in  which  it  asks  that  "each 
parlor  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  should 
Interest  the  citizens  in  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  situated  in  providing  ways  and 
means  for  the  purchase  of  trees  suited  to 
the  locality."  Mrs.  Keith  cordially  ap- 
proved the  plan  by  letter,  and  letter  and 
plan  are  being  presented  to  the  various 
parlors. 

A  System  of  Ditches  is  being  built 
at  Clyde,  a  station  on  the  Oakdale  branch 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  where  a 
majority  of  the  new  comers  insist  on 
having  an  abundance  of  water. 

In  the  Seed  Section.— Lodl  Herald: 
At  Terminous  a  new  dairy   has  been 

started  on  the  McMullen  place.  The 

Davis  place,  400  acres,  has  been  sold  to  a 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Fresno,  who  will  establish  a 

dairy.  Nels  Gorman,  the  asparagus 

expert,  will  plant  about  200  acres,  and  a 
large  acreage  on  Staten  island  is  to  be 
planted  in  asparagus  this  season.  Several 
big  plats  on  the  Valentine  tract  are 'also 
being  got  into  shape  for  the  planting  of 
this  vegetable.  The  Krogh  Manu- 
facturing Co.  has  completed  its  contracts 
on  the  pumping  plants  and  the  engines 
are  now  all  ready  to  start  up  for  the  sea- 
son's work. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

The  Pajaronian  of  Watsonville  has 
been  sold  to  J.  O.  Piratsky,  formerly  of 
the  Hollister  Free  Lance,  late  county 
clerk  of  San  Beni.to  county,  who  expects 
to  shortly  add  an  evening  dally  edition. 
The  work  of  W.  R.  Radcliffe  has  long 
made  it  horticulturally  one  of  the  best 
local  papers  in  the  State. 

Olwell  Bros.'  Spraying  Methods. 
—  Pajaronian :  In  a  letter  to  Harry  Cor- 
nell of  Pajaro  valley,  J.  W.  Olwt  11  of  Cen- 


There  la  No  Sorh  Thins-  as  a  harmless  cough. 
The  trouble  goes  from  bad  to  worse  unless 
checked.  Allen's  Lung  Balsam  cures  the  worst 
of  colds.  It  allays  Inflammation  and  clears  the 
air  passages. 
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J  ELGIN  WATCH 

Every  Elgin  watch  has  the  word  "Elgin"  eugraved  on  the  works,  and  is 
guaranteed  against  original  defect  of  every  i-baructer.  A  booklet  about 
watches  will  be  mailed  lo  you  for  the  asking. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY.  Elgin,  Illinois. 


tral  Point,  Or.,  writes  that  Olwell  Bros, 
for  codlin  moth  use  Paris  green  and  lime 
according  to  established  formulas.  Their 
tanks  contain  120  gallons.  They  spray 
six  and  seven  times,  as  conditions  call. 
They  spray  about  the  time  the  bloom  is 
all  off  the  trees  in  the  spring,  and  if  rain 
does  not  come  for  three  weeks  they  spray 
again.  Should  rain  fall  before  the  end  of 
three  weeks  they  spray  immediately,  and 
so  on  during  the  entire  season.  The  last 
spraying  Is  done  about  three  weeks  before 
the  fruit  is  gathered.  They  do  not  spray 
heavily.  Heavy  spraying  leaves  too  much 
poison  on  the  foliage,  and  th^n  the  rain 
causes  the  poison  to  burn  the  leaves. 
They  use  the  best  grades  of  poison  obtain- 
able, and  agitate  it  well.  One  of  the 
great  points  in  successful  spraying  is  to 
have  perfect  agitation  of  the  mixture. 
Olwell  Bros,  have  an  orchard  of  160  acres. 

Records  of  Prosperity.  —  Santa 
Cruz  Surf :  More  mortgage  indebted- 
ness has  been  satisfied  on  the  records  in 
the  last  sixty  days  than  in  any  corre- 
sponding period  of  time  since  records 
were  kept  in  Santa  Cruz  county. 

SHASTA. 
Oranges  in  Shasta  County.— Red- 
ding Free  Press:  "A  small  box  of  differ- 
ent varieties  of  oranges  picked  from  three- 
year-old  trees  on  the  C.  L.  Davis  place  In 
Redding  are  fine  enough  to  be  classed 
with  the  best  products  of  Riverside  or 
Duarte  groves.  Included  in  the  display 
are  some  especially  fine  Washington 
navels,  measuring  14  Inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, of  good  color  and  finest  flavor, 
Maltese  bloods  and  Valencia*. " 

SOLANO. 
One  Man's  Enterprise  — Solano  Re- 
publican Correspondence:  Telephone  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  has 
been  established  at  Dutton's  Landing  by 
J.  Warren  Dutton.  Others  will  connect 
at  an  early  date.  Mr.  Dutton  will  have  a 
'phone  at  the  Red  House  buildings,  with 
a  mast  and  ball,  and  upon  the  freight  and 
passenger  boat  leaving  Colllnsvllle,  Dut- 
ton's Landing  will  be  called  up,  the  Red 
House  will  be  notified,  up  will  go  the  ball 
and  the  renters  all  over  the  sound  will 
know  when  to  catch  the  boat.  About  7 
miles  of  ditching  with  the  20- foot  dredger 
has  been  done  in  the  past  year.  Mr.  Dut- 
ton is  ever  ready  to  experiment  with  new 
crops.  This  season  he  will  try  ten  differ- 
ent varieties  of  grasses. 

SONOMA. 

Hops  Spreading.— Windsor  Herald: 
J.  P.  Miller  expects  to  increase  his  acre- 
age twelve  or  fifteen  acres  this  year.  Mr. 
Jones  has  purchased  forty  acres  of  the 
Lee  Laughlln  ranch  and  will  plant  the 
same  to  hops,  and  Allen  &  Von  Graphen 
have  leased  forty  acres  of  the  A.  B.  Nalley 
ranch  for  a  like  purpose. 

Idle  Canneries.— There  are  two  can- 
neries in  Healdsburg  neither  of  which 
operated  last  year,  and  many  growers  are 
uprooting  their  cling  peach  trees. 

Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co.  of  Sonoma  county,  says  W.  N.  Glad- 
den in  the  Healdsburg  Tribune,  "  organ- 
ized over  five  years  ago,  has  had  but  $75 
loss  on  one  risk.    It  has  cost  Its  members 
less   than  one-fourth  the  money  they 
would  have  paid  in  the  stock  companies 
There  are  no  salaried  officers  to  support, 
no  commissions  to  agents,  no  costly  office 
buildings  owned  or  rented.     The  secre- 
tary is  under  bonds  of  81000  and  the 
treasurer  $2500  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  all  duties  pertaining  to  their  re-  1 
spective  offices,  and  the  accounting  for  all  I 
moneys  and  other  property  of  the  com- 
pany received  by  them.    Each  director  or  ) 
member  of  the  executive  committee  re-  ; 
celves  50  cents  per  day  for  each  day 
actually  spent  on  business  for  the  com-  I 
pany,  and  10  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  1 


actually  traveled,  one  way,  In  attending 
to  such  business.  The  treasurer  receives 
\%  on  all  moneys  paid  out  by  him.  The 
secretary  receives  II  for  each  policy  writ- 
ten, and  each  agent  $1  for  each  applica- 
tion obtained  by  him  which  is  approved." 

TRINITY. 
Against  Forest  Reserve.— Press- 
Telegram:  H.  R.  Given  of  Weavervllle 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Trinity  county 
board  of  supervisors  to  represent  the 
county  at  Washington  to  oppose  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  the  Klamath  for- 
est reserve,  and  they  have  allowed  him 
$1000  for  expenses. 

TULARE. 

Caifornia  Dairy  Profits —J.  D. 
Vannoy  has  quit  wheat  farming  alto- 
gether. He  already  has  about  forty  acres 
set  to  alfalfa  and  Intends  to  Increase  his 
acreage  in  that  forage  plant  to  fully  200 
acres.  He  says  milk  sold  to  the  creamery 
at  Traver  for  the  month  of  December 
yielded  him  $5.50  per  cow,  and  that  he 
has  received  as  high  as  $7  per  month  per 
cow. 

Some  Fine  Stock  — Porter ville  En- 
terprise :  Friday  a  carload  of  livestock, 
shipped  from  Clinton,  Mo.,  on  the  29th  of 
December,  arrived  at  Porter  ville.  The 
car  was  made  up  as  follows :  For  J.  H. 
Williams,  a  fox  trotting  saddle  mare  and 
the  registered  jack  Black  Fox  No.  455, 
which  won  the  first  premium  In  the  three- 
year-old  class  at  the  Missouri  State  Fair 
held  at  Sedalia  last  fall ;  for  Williams  & 
Young,  seven  registered  yearling  Short- 
horn bulls  and  one  grade  Shorthorn  bull ; 
for  Pioneer  Land  Co.,  two  registered 
yearling  Hereford  bulls  and  ten  registered 
heifers  ;  for  Dr.  J.  L.  Hardeman.  one  fox 
trotting  saddle  mare ;  for  H.  Spens  Black, 
one  fox  trotting  saddle  mare.    The  stock 

j  gives  general  satisfaction  and  arrived  in 

|  fine  shape. 

Appreciated  Now.— Tulare  Register: 
"Superintendent  Forrer  of  the  culture 
!  station  informs  us  that  he  is  beset  with 
I  people  who  want  cuttings.    They  will 
take  everything  the  station  can  furnish 
I  this  year.    About  all  the  approved  vari- 
j  eties  are  in  demand;   even  the  white 
grapes  are  in  great  request  after  years 
when  they  would  scarcely  be  touched." 

Foxtail  and  Alfalfa.— The  Tulare 
Register  notes  that  farmers  in  that  local- 
ity differ  as  to  the  time  to  cut  these, 
when  Intermingled,  for  stock  feed.  Some 
say  when  about  one-tenth  of  the  alfalfa  Is 
In  bloom,  others  when  the  foxtail  is  In  the 
boot.  Both  agree  that  it  should  be  well 
cured  before  stacking,  to  prevent  firing. 
Perhaps  the  question  of  when  to  cut  can 
best  be  determined  by  each  stock  raiser 
experimenting  on  a  small  scale. 

VENTURA. 
Oxnard  Beet  Acreage  — Democrat: 
There  have  been  about  3000  acres  planted 
to  beets  thus  far,  near  Oxnard. 

YUBA. 

Before  the  Rain.— While  fog  was  In 
the  valley,  the  Camptonvllle  correspon- 
dent of  the  Marys  ville  Appeal  said: 
"  While  we  cannot  boast  of  a  boom  as  yet 
we  do  boast  of  the  finest  weather  Imagin- 
able. Sunny,  warm  days  and  pleasant 
moonlight  nights,  good  roads  and  no  mud 
or  fog.  This  is  the  place  to  live  and 
enjoy  life." 


Relieve 


Cure 


Asthma,    jnjBfa  Coughs, 

Bronchitis,  CSS  Sore  Throat> 
Catarrh.  Hoarseness. 

Nothing  excels  this  simple  remedy. 
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Benicia -Hancock  Disc  Plow 


PATENTED. 


The  Only 
Disc  Plow 

That  can  be  built  up  from 
a  J -disc  to  an  8-disc,  and 
in  turn  cut  down  to  a  1- 
disc  —  without  the  addition 
of  extra  parts. 


What  You 
Will  Save 

In  the  cost  of  sharpening 
shares  and  in  the  saving  of 
team  expense  will  pay  for 
the  plow  the  first  season. 


2-DISC  PLOW—Shown  with  Land-Gauge  Attachment  and 
Rear  Wheel  Shifter. 

Made  in  Sizes:  I -Disc  to  8-Disc.    Cuts  8,  10  or  12-inch.    Scours  Perfectly.    Covers  Weeds,  Stubble,  etc,  to  Perfection. 


4* 


Sell  a  Horse  and  Buy  ei  Plow. 


99 


You  will  not  need  as  many  horses  as  when  cutting  an  equal  amount  with  any  other  plow.    33J  per  cent  lighter  draft  than  any  other  plow. 

YOU   CAN  TRY  ONE;  IF  YOU  LIKE  IT,  BUY  IT.    The  Discs  will  outwear  several  sets  of  shares  and  no  expense  for  sharpening  or  time  lost  at 
blacksmith  shop.    There  are  no  FANCY  FEATURES  on  this  plow  to  make  expense  which  will  offset  this  saving. 

Purchase   from   Our   Agents   or   Send   to  Us. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SACRAMENTO,  LOS  ANGELES,  PORTLAND. 


CUTTERS' 
BLACK  LEG  VACCINE 

HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TIME  AND  IS  TO-DAY  THE  MOST  FAVORABLY  KNOWN  OF 
ANY.  WE  CAN  REFER  TO  STOCKMEN  WHO  HAVE  SUCCESSFULLY  RE-VACCINATED 
AND  STOPPED  LOSSES  WITH  IT  AFTER  UNSATISFACTORY  TRIAL  OF  FOREIGN  AND 
OTHER  VACCINES. 

Revised  Price  List: 

} SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according 
to  age  of  animals  81  00 
DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses, 
according  to  age  of  animals  (for  first  and  second  vaccination  of 
choice  stock)    S1  60 

\  SINGLE,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   125 

«  I  Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   175 

Stri  n  g  \  Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

VaCCin©  "  1  Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

•  L  DOUBLE,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle  (for  first  and 
/  second  vaocination  of  choice  stock)  $2  00 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe  for  using  single  and  double  powder 
vaccine  54  00 

We  have  just  perfected  a  New  and  Much  Simplified  outfit  for  administering  Blaok  Leg  Vao- 
cine  (simpler  even  than  our  old  outfit),  a  description  of  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send,  along 
with  our  booklet  on  Black  Leg,  if  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  correct  address. 

Vaccine  Deteriorates  With  Age,  and  whatever  make  you  use,  you  should  refuse  to  accept  any 
not  stamped  or  that  is  stamped  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  HAS  NOT  GOT  OUR  VACCINE,  OR  IF  HE  TRIES  TO  SELL  YOU 
SOME  OTHER,  REFUSE  TO  TAKE  IT  AND  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  US.  WE  PAY  ALL 
CHARGES,  INCLUDING  CHARGE  FOR  RETURN  OF  MONEY  BY  EXPRESS. 

For  reference  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concerning  these  and  our  other 
products,  Address 

The  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


RT1V  alfalfa  land  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DU  I  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R  ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
aore;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  118  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DDINTTlir  We  furnish  all  stock  and  do  printing 
r  AM  1  inu.-^t  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  ots.,  500  $1.25,  1000  $1.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples.of  work 
free.  Paclflx  Commercial  Co.,  325  Davis  etc., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FERTILIZERS 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE    SHOULD    HAVE    OUR    8PRAYINO  CALENDAR. 
FREE    IN   ANSWER    TO    A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLACK-LEG-INE 


EACH  DOSE 
SEPARATE. 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  10  dose  box,  $1.50; 
20  dose  box,  $2.50;  50  dose  box,  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclu- 
sive.   Blacklegine  Outfit  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  R0UND-H00F  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop,  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channe's  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  "TBEET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GR  EE  NBA.  INK 


BKST   PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDEHCD  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PUKK  POTAoH. 
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Santa  Clara's  Charms. 

There  are  views  of  matchless  beauty 

From  every  cottage  door; 
The  mountains  !   Oh,  the  mountains  ! 

And  the  valley's  painted  floor, 
Bedecked  with  homes  and  hamlets 

As  it  northward  fades  away, 
Till  its  orchards,  groves  and  gardens 

Kiss  the  waters  of  the  bay. 

—Unknown  Author,  in  LosGatos  Mail. 


Climbing  the  Stairs. 

Little  one  climbing  the  hallway  stairs, 
Be  careful — the  way  is  steep — 

And  the  little  hands  and  feet  are  weak 
For  the  task  of  the  upward  creep. 

'Tis  many  a  fall  you've  had,  alas  ! 

And  many  a  bump  and  bruise; 
But  hope  brims  full  in  your  little  heart, 

And  quickly  the  task  renews. 

Little  one  climbing  the  hallway  stairs, 

Look  up  and  climb,  nor  fear; 
For  close  in  the  shadows  a  watcher  stands 

And  fatherly  arms  are  near. 

Now  over  the  topmost  step  you  rise, 
And  your  eye  is  flashed  on  me; 

My  glad  heart  warms  and  joins  you  in 
Your  cry  of  victory. 

Little  one  climbing  the  hallway  stairs, 

I  speak  to  myself  in  you; 
For  I  am  a  child  with  an  upward  task, 

And  I  am  a  climber,  too. 

'Tis  many  a  fall  and  a  scar  I  get 

In  cUmbing  the  upward  way, 
For  weak  are  these  hands  and  feet  to  keep 

On  the  ascent  day  by  day. 

—Toledo  Blade. 


The  Young  Curate. 

He  looked  for  the  most  part  straight 
in  front  of  him  as  they  walked  across 
the  field  side  by  side.  His  forehead 
was  puckered,  his  mouth  set,  his 
peculiarly  youthful  face  paler  than  its 
wont.  "  Life,"  he  said,  "  is  such  a  huge 
responsibility."  Unconsciously  his  voice 
took  the  dogmatic  tone  which  so  often 
characterized  it  in  the  performance  of 
his  clerical  duties.  "Life  is  such  a 
serious  matter  ;  I  do  not  think  we  half 
realize  its  tremendous  seriousness." 

"Talking  —  of — er  —  tigers?"  said 
she. 

His  voice  dropped  to  one  of  surprise, 
almost  of  irritation.  "What  do  you 
mean  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  haven't  grasped  the  connection," 
she  said.  "  It  is  only  when  I  am  in  pain 
that  I  feel  like  that." 

Plainly  he  was  seriously  affected,  for 
he  even  ignored  her  frivolous  aside. 
"  The  longer  I  live,"  he  went  on,  "  the 
more  I  am  impressed  by  what  I  feel 
convinced  is  the  crying  evil  of  the  day, 
this  growing  tendency  to  treat  every- 
thing lightly,  to  turn  our  most  sacred 
aspirations  into  a  mere  matter  to  joke 
about.  This  world  is  not  a  playground  ; 
this  life  is  not  a  schoolboy's  holiday ; 
and  this  modern  craze  for  hiding  the 
unsightly  under  a  veil  of  laughter  is  an 
utterly  false  interpretation  of  our  duty, 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  others.  Who 
are  we,  always  to  enjoy  ourselves  ? 
What  have  we  done  to  earn  the  prim- 
rose path,  the  easy  passage  ?  There  is 
a  beauty  in  renunciation  ;  "  he  paused 
a  moment,  and  his  voice  had  grown  soft 
and  a  little  husky. 

"Oh,  what  is  it?"  she  asked. 
"  There  must  be  something  I  "  she  con- 
tinued. "Has  the  Vicar — "here  she 
smiled,  although  unwillingly — "has  his 
reverence  been  insisting  on  the  fifteen 
minutes  limit  for  your  sermons  again  ?  " 

"No,"  he  said  shortly,  and  fiercely 
conquered  the  temptation  to  join  her  in 
smiles. 

"  It  must  be  something,"  she  insisted. 
"It  is  not,  it  cannot  be,  dismissal  ?  " 
she  inquired.  "Won't  you  tell  me?" 
she  pleaded,  and  now  her  smiles  were 
all  banished,  her  sweet  eyes  turned  on 
him  in  sympathetic  alarm.  "  You  can 
trust  me,"  she  added  ;  and  it  might  be 
a  relief." 

So  he  told  her.  It  was  in  his  nature 
to  wrap  his  meaning  in  many  words,  to 
erect  side  altars  of  sacrifice  in  unex- 
pected places.  But  the  girl  he  ad- 
dressed did  not  miss  the  sense  of  what 
he  said,  because  of  the  digressions. 


She  tripped  away  the  hangings  and  saw 
his  simple  plan  of  life  laid  bare.  This 
was  the  trouble,  that  he  was  vowing 
himself  to  celibacy  without  special  call 
in  that  direction  ;  rather  from  what  she 
gladly  gathered,  with  a  strong,  turbu- 
lent leaning  toward  married  state  as  a 
preference.  And  the  high  aims  formed 
a  cloak  of  righteousness  to  cover  the 
wound  from  his  own  eyes,  but  a  lack  of 
means  formed  the  real  reason.  With  a 
widowed  mother  to  support,  and  very 
little  beyond  his  curate's  stipend  to  de- 
pend upon,  what  room  was  there  in  his 
narrow  life  for  the  contracting  of  new 
ties  ?  She  had  given  him  an  expensive 
education  and  had  lately  lost  her  entire 
income.  So  had  she  not  a  claim  on  him 
impossible  to  set  aside  ? 

The  girl  at  his  side,  her  smiles  for- 
gotten, was  forced  reluctantly  to  agree 
with  him  in  every  particular,  except — 
she  being  of  a  practical  nature — with 
regard  to  the  cloak  of  righteousness. 
And  even  that  device  she  considered 
charming — in  him. 

"  You  couldn't  neglect  your  mother 
for  any  one,"  she  said,  bravely. 

"No,"  he  admitted,  "no;  that's 
true." 

"  So  you  are  forced  to  make  a  duty 
of  necessity,"  she  said. 

He  waited  a  moment,  repeating  her 
words  over  to  himself  as  though  he  had 
not  reached  their  meaning. 

"It  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  she 
put  in  quickly.  "  And  I  like  you,"  she 
went  on,  with  a  change  of  tone,  so  much 
better  for  your  devotion  to  duty.  Yes, 
I  do." 

Her  last  words  banished  his  perplex- 
ity. They  also  awoke  to  outcry  the 
man's  heart,  beating  wildly  beneath 
the  correct  clerical  coat. 

"  But  it  is  so  hard,"  he  said  between 
his  clenched  teeth — "sometimes,  my 
darling,  almost  more  than  I  can  bear  I' ' 

Her  eyes  looked  no  reproach  at  him 
for  the  words  he  should  not  have 
spoken. 

"Give  me,"  he  said,  "one  crumb  of 
consolation  to  help  me  through  the 
empty  days.  If  there  had  not  been  this 
plain,  straight  way  of  duty  for  me, 
could  you—?  " 

"  Yes,  oh  yes  I  "  she  said. 

"  I  had  to  speak  ?  "  he  questioned. 

"I  can  bear  it  better,"  she  said, 
"  since  you  have  spoken." 

"  If  love  were  all  ?  " 

"  Nothing  else  could  have  made  me 
love  you  like  this,"  said  she. 

Only  his  look  thanked  her.  "Now," 
he  said,  "  you  must  forget  that  once  I 
was  tempted  to  play  the  man.  You 
must  only  remember  me  as  the  con- 
ceited young  curate  who  tried — " 

Don't  I  "  she  exclaimed,  "don't  hurt 
me  like  that !  " 

"Take  your  own  way,  then,"  he 
whispered,  with  a  wintry  smile.  And 
bless  you  always,  my  one  love.  You 
alone  hold  my  secret — safe  with  you." 

"  Dear  God  ;  how  safe  !  "  she  cried. 

And  so  they  parted.  It  was  the  only 
way. 

But  that  was  not  the  only  confidence 
with  which  she  was  honored  at  about 
this  time,  and,  strangely  enough,  it 
was  the  curate's  mother  who  next  put 
her  powers  of  secret  keeping  to  the 
test.  She  prefaced  her  confession  with 
a  touch  of  flattery. 

"  I  feel  I  must  tell  some  one,  my 
dear,"  she  said.  "I  shall  feel  better 
then.  And  there  is  no  one  I  could  tell 
so  easily  as  you,  with  so  great  as- 
surance of  sympathy  and  understanding. 

She  was  young  to  be  the  mother  of 
her  big  son,  very  good  looking,  very 
attractive  in  manners  still.  She  smiled 
at  the  girl,  while  the  girl  winced  be- 
cause she  knew  that  smile  so  well  on  an- 
other face. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  laugh  at  me  for 
a  silly  old  goose  !  " 

"  As  if  I  should  !  " 

"  I  don't  know — wait  and  see.  I  sup- 
pose that  in  your  idea,  no  one  could 
possibly  fall  in  love  after — well,  thirty- 
five?" 

"Oh,  why  not  ?" 

"Very  well  tried,  dear!  Very 
creditably  said  !  But  I  am  more  than 
thirty-five — and  I  am  in  love.  I  don't 
wonder  you  start." 

"  I  don't— think— I  did  !  " 

"  Not  badly !  But  there,  I  don't 
want  you  to  think  that  because  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  to  laugh  in  the  face 


of  misfortune,  I  cannot  still  feel.  Child, 
there  is  no  love  like  a  late  love  for  tear- 
ing your  heartstrings.  Practice  helps 
to  make  perfect,  perhaps — I  don't 
know.  Women  love  and  marry  and  live 
happily  ever  after — hundreds  of  wo- 
men do  that.  But  I  have  had  experi- 
ence, I  know  what  I  am  saying  is  true, 
that  not  one  woman  in  a  hundred  ever 
finds  her  ideal  as  I,  so  late,  have  found 
mine." 

"Oh,"  said  the  girl,  "doesn't  he — 
doesn't  he —  forgive  my  asking — but 
doesn't  he  love  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear,  that's  not  the  barrier. 
I  think  at  my  age,  you  know,  a  failure  to 
return  my  affection  would  have  marred 
the  picture  in  the  beginning,  have 
broken  up  the  likeness  to  the  ideal  too 
soon,  would  have  stayed  the  springs  of 
love  before  much  harm  had  been  done. 
No,  I  am  spared  that.  But  I  think  you 
known  how  I  have  lived  for  and  in  my 
son  ever  since  his  father  died.  I  have 
brought  him  up  to  honor  his  dead  father 
beyond  all  living  men.  How  can  I 
now  acknowledge  to  him  that  a  greater 
than  his  father  has  arisen  for  me  ?  How 
can  I  publicly  set  another  in  the  place 
death  has  made  sacred  ?  Wouldn't  it 
be  like  sacrilege  in  his  eyes  ?  The  seed 
I  sowed  in  my  boy's  heart  has  flourished 
beyond  belief — his  very  love  of  me  is 
entwined  with  it.  If  I  struck  at  the 
one,  might  I  not  endanger  the  other  ?  " 

She  waited  a  moment,  but  the  girl  bad 
nothing  to  say,  and  she  went  on  again, 
speaking  rapidly,  her  voice  vibrating. 
"  They  say  I've  spoilt  him.  If  so,  it  is 
only  in  little  things — he  has  a  heart  of 
gold  ;  but  even  for  the  little  things  I 
must  bear  my  punishment.  And  who 
can  measure  the  temptation  a  woman 
has  to  face— alone  in  the  world  with 
her  child — to  pet  and  humor  him,  to 
make  herself  indispensable  to  him  at 
any  cost — even  at  some  cost  to  the  be- 
loved object  ?  I  haven't  had  a  thought 
apart  from  him  until  lately,  and  he  had 
always  known  i'.  Now  the  habit  of 
years  has  blinded  him  ;  he  sees  what  he 
has  seen  so  long — how  many  of  us  do 
that  ? — and  not  what  is  actually  before 
him — his  father  first  in  the  far  away 
and  he  always  first  and  dearest  in  the 
present.  We  have  been  so  much  to 
each  other,  so  much  more  than  only 
mother  and  son,  when  there  are  others 
to  share  the  affection  each  has  to  give, 
I  am  a  coward.  I  cannot  tell  my  son 
he  is  no  longer  first.  I  have  set  him 
before  everything  all  these  years,  and — 
and  now  I  must  do  so  until  the  end." 

The  girl  summoned  all  her  store  of 
courage  to  her  aid. 

"  But  if  he  should — think  of  marrying 
— himself,  wouldn't  that  make  a  differ- 
ence ?  " 

"That  would,  of  course.  He  would 
not  need  me  in  the  same  way,  then." 
Yet  even  at  the  thought  her  tone 
trembled  a  little,  so  strong  on  her  were 
the  chains  of  the  past.  "  But  he  is 
such  a  boy  for  his  age.  He  won't  think 
of  such  a  thing  for  years.  The  man 
who  loves  me  now  will  find  me  an  old 
woman  when  my  boy  goes  a-wooing. 
We  are  old  lovers  as  it  is — I  cannot  bid 
him  wait." 

"  He,  your  son,  does  not  seem  such  a 
boy  to  others  as  to  you,  perhaps  ?  " 

"You  think  that  because  you  are 
so  young  yourself,  dear  girl.  And 
how  patient  you  have  been  to  me  ! " 
coming  back  to  her  accustomed  con- 
sideration for  her  companion.  "  Some- 
times I  have  felt  I  must  speak,  just 
once,  or  it  would  kill  me — and  now  I 
have  spoken.  You  will  respect  my  con- 
fidence, T  know." 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  "yes."  She 
added  as  best  she  could  the  expression 
of  her  sympathy,  hating  herself  for 
the  baldness  of  her  words,  the  pre- 
occupation she  could  not  banish  from 
her  manner.  But  the  other  had  her 
own  preoccupation,  seemed  to  find 
nothing  lacking. 

These  were  the  questions  which 
troubled  her,  filled  her  waking  thoughts, 
sent  her  restless  to  bed — was  she  justi- 
fied in  disregarding  the  confidence 
reposed  in  her  by  two  people  for  the 
sake  of  saving  four  lives  from  sacri- 
fice ?  If  she  decided  to  trample  on 
her  own  honor,  at  the  desperate  plead- 
ing of  her  own  heart,  should  she  betray 
the  mother  to  the  son,  or  the  son  to 
the  mother  ?  Was  there  no  other  way 
of  accomplishing  an  end  so  keenly  de- 


sired ?  It  seemed  not ;  and  so  she 
waited  on  in  indecision,  although  to 
wait  was  as  hard  a  thing  as  she  could 
do. 

And  while  she  still  waited  she  became 
the  victim  of  yet  another  confidence, 
this  time  from  a  man  again,  but  middle 
aged  and  iron-gray. 

"You  look  a  sensible  little  girl,"  he 
began,  abruptly.    "  Are  you  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so  !  "    She  smiled. 

"  Then,  although  we  don't  know  much 
of  each  other,  you'll  forgive  me  for 
asking  you  a  question  or  two  which  may 
seem  beyond  my  limit,  believing  that 
impertinence  is  the  last  thing  prompt 
ing  me." 

Suddenly  arrested  in  interest,  the 
girl  nodded. 

"Then  will  you  tell  me  if  you  ever 
get  below  the  surface,  as  it  were,  in 
those  long  and  seemingly  confidential 
talks  you  have  with  our  young  curate  ?  " 

"  Have  you  a  right  to  ask  ?  " 

"I  have,  at  any  rate,  a  large  inter- 
est at  stake." 

"  That  sounds  almost  the  same  thing. 
I  am  afraid  of  what  I  may  and  may  not 
say ;  but  I  don't  see,  at  this  moment, 
any  reason  why  I  should  not  speak  the 
truth." 

"Then  you  have?" 

"  Sometimes,"  she  admitted. 

"  Once  in  particular,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  I  must  not  tell  you." 

"  Never  mind  :  that  tells  me,  without 
your  committing  yourself,  what  I  want 
to  know."  He  smiled  and  turned  to 
her  with  a  greater  show  of  hopefulness. 
"Honor  me,"  he  said,  by  listening  a 
few  minutes.  I  have  it  from  his  mother 
that  our  young  curate  is  not  likely  to 
think  of  marrying  for  a  long  time. 
Now,  I  am  very  anxious  to  marry  his 
mother  myself,  and  it  seems,  unless  he 
can  be  hurried  into  matrimony — cleared 
out  of  the  way,  in  fact,  and  provided 
with  a  woman  to  worship  him — I  shall 
never  carry  out  my  wish.  She  thinks 
she  has  disposed  of  me — 3he  is  the  best 
woman  the  world  holds — but  she  evi- 
dently a  little  bit  underrates  my  power 
of  perseverance.  When  I  want  a  thing 
I  generally  worry  around  until  I  get  it. 
I  told  her  so ;  but  I  fancy  she  took  it  as 
an  idle  boast,  excusable  only  because  of 
the  speaker.  Also  I  fancy  she  has  not 
watched  you  and  our  curate  in  con- 
versation.   Now  I  have." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  gasped 
the  girl. 

"Iam  going  tell  our  curate  how 
matters  stand  between  his  mother  and 
myself ;  he  is  between — and — " 

"  She  didn't  bind  you  to  secrecy  ?  " 

"  I  have  forgotten  it  if  she  did.  And 
if  she  did,  she  will  forgive  me  '  by  re- 
sults,' or  I  don't  know  her." 

"And  if  there  are  no  satisfactory  re- 
sults, she  won't  know  anything  about 
it?" 

"  Of  course  not.  I  thought  you  could 
help  me  " 

She  looked  at  the  man's  firm  mouth, 
his  pleasant,  kindly  eyes.  "  I  want  to 
help  you  much  more  than  I've  helped 
you  at  present,"  she  said. 

"  But  I  can't  get  the  woman  I  want 
unless  I  can  secure  a  bride  for  our 
curate — clear  him  out  of  the  way." 

"Don't  talk  of  him  like  that,"  she 
laughed. 

"And  a  troublesome  conscience 
won't  let  me  go  to  him  after  watching 
him  follow  you  about  with  his  eyes,  un- 
less I  can  hold  out  some  sort  of  hope 
that  he  would  be  successful  in  yielding 
to  my  prompting — in  proposing  to  you, 
in  fact,  to — er — clear  the  way — for 
me. 

"  Can't  you  ?  "  she  blushed  and  smiled. 

"  I  should  not  like  to.  Look  here, 
little  girl,  I  am  as  safe  as  a  house  ;  you 
can  very  well  trust  me.  Has  he  told 
you  he  loves  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  why,"  she  cried,  "must  you 
put  it  round  that  way  ?  " 

The  smile  deepened  slowly  in  the 
pleasant,  kindiy  eyes.  "I  am  open  to 
correction,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  love  our 
curate  enough  to  share  his  small  income 
with  such  additions  as  a  stepfather 
might  be  permitted  to  make  to  it  ?  " 

"  I  love  him  enough  to  take  him  with- 
out a  penny — if  I  got  the  chance." 

"Well  done,  little  girl!  Then  I'll 
manage  it.  I'll  settle  things  for  the  four 
of  us  out  of  hand." 

And  this  is  what  he  did. — London 
World. 
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Fear  of  Death. 

Do  we  dread  death  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  half  a  flock  of  sheep  leap 
through  a  certain  hole  in  a  fence — be- 
cause the  other  half  has  done  so  ?  For 
unless  the  fear  be  traditionary  and 
hereditary  it  is  hard  to  account  for  it. 

Death  is  a  change,  occupying  a  mo- 
ment, from  one  form  of  life  to  another. 
It  is  a  birth  into  a  new  world. 
Whether  it  come  in  the  course  of 
nature  or  by  accident  or  design,  it  is 
seldom  painful;  never  probably  so  pain- 
ful as  a  bout  of  the  toothache.  It 
brings  us  from  a  condition  of  bondage 
and  uncertainty  at  best  to  one  of  free- 
dom and  security.  But  often  it  is  a 
change  from  slavery,  both  physical  and 
moral,  to  emancipation  comparatively 
perfect,  or,  if  we  hold  the  materialist 
view,  to  everlasting  unconsciousness. 
The  spiritual  state  is  emancipated 
from  the  inertia  of  matter  and  the 
tyranny  of  space;  therefore  thought 
will  be  presence,  and  a  man's  surround- 
ings as  to  both  thing  and  person  will 
be  inevitably  such  as  are  most  desir- 
able to  him.  The  evil  will  be  emanci- 
pated from  the  opposition  of  the  good, 
and  the  good  will  not  be  grieved  and 
hampered  by  the  machinations  of  the 
evil.  The  whole  chapter  of  accidents 
which  here  looms  so  large  will  there 
be  eliminated.  Time,  which  now  makes 
us  long  for  the  arrival  of  an  appointed 
hour  and  now  dreads  its  too  speedy 
coming,  will  be  no  more.  But  we  shall 
measure  life  by  its  intensity  and  by  its 
opportunities.  In  other  words,  we 
shall  be  the  makers  of  our  own  times 
and  seasons. 

Death  takes  us  from  a  world  of 
effects  to  one  of  causes.  The  soul  is 
made  of  will  and  thought,  and,  as  we 
may  daily  perceive,  it  is  only  the  ob- 
struction of  material  conditions  that 
prevents  us  from  immediately  accom- 
plishing our  desires  and  beholding  a 
realization  of  our  thoughts.  Again, 
death  is  inevitable  to  all  and  to  any  one 
who  chooses  is  at  any  moment  attain- 
able. By  what  logic  can  our  fear  of  it 
be  defended  ? 


large,  and  there  will  be  no  hard  cen- 
ter. The  red  popcorn  is  thought  to 
be  the  best. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  careful  housekeeper  has  banished 
her  tin  dishpans  and  substituted  small 
wooden  tubs.  The  breakage  of  china 
has  been  lessened  by  the  change. 

Make  the  covers  of  couch  cushions 
rather  smaller  than  the  pillows  them- 
selves, and  they  will  not  flatten  out 
and  look  thin  as  pillows  usually  do  af- 
ter being  used  for  a  few  weeks. 

Very  serious  illness  may  often  be 
traced  to  sleeping  in  a  damp  bed.  To 
test  it  lay  between  the  sheets  a  hand- 
mirror  for  five  minutes.  If  it  is  at  all 
blurred  or  misty  take  off  the  sheets 
and  sleep  between  the  blankets. 

The  remains  of  cold  roast  turkey 
may  be  used  in  several  ways.  Remove 
the  white  meat  with  a  silver  fork,  so 
that  it  is  in  small  strips.  Put  into  a 
saucepan  and  cover  with  milk,  very 
slightly  thickened  with  flour.  Grill 
the  wings,  legs  and  neck  of  the  turkey, 
if  they  are  available,  pour  the  white 
meat  around  them  on  a  hot  dish,  gar- 
nish with  small  rolls  of  fried  bacon  and 
serve.  This  is  a  good  luncheon  or  sup- 
per dish. 

When  the  cane  seat  of  a  chair  wears 
out  it  may  either  be  recaned  or  fitted 
with  a  veneer  seat,  but  if  the  chair 
seems  hardly  worth  this  expense  it 
may  be  fitted  with  a  cheap  homemade 
substitute.  Paste  firmly  together  six 
thicknesses  of  firm  brown  paper,  trim 
to  the  shape  of  the  seat,  and  fasten  it 
to  the  frame  with  brassheaded  tacks. 
Allow  it  to  get  perfectly  dry,  and  then 
varnish  it.  Such  a  seat  has  very  good 
wearing  qualities,  and  is  neat  in  ap- 
pearance. 

Popcorn  is  such  an  invariable  part 
of  various  entertainments  that  direc- 
tions for  popping  it  may  be  appre- 
ciated. Put  the  regular  quantity — 
that  is,  a  very  small  quantity — into  the 
popper,  and  hold  it  under  the  cold- 
water  faucet  long  enough  to  thor- 
oughly saturate  the  kernels.  Shake  the 
popper  and  place  it  on  the  back  of  the 
range  to  allow  the  corn  to  dry. 
Then  pop.    The  kernals  will  be  very 


Feather  pillows  which  are  never 
aired  become  dead,  and  at  times  odor- 
ous. Every  few  weeks  they  should  be 
pinned  on  the  line  on  a  sunny  day  and 
left  there  for  several  hours.  If  they 
have  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  no  reno- 
vating establishment  is  near,  turn 
them  from  the  tick  into  a  stout  muslin 
bag;  make  strong  suds  with  Ivory  soap 
and  a  little  ammonia  and  soak  the  bag 
of  feathers  for  several  hours,  beating 
them  often  with  a  stick.  Transfer  to 
second  suds  and  soak  and  beat  as  be- 
fore; then  rinse  through  four  or  five 
waters,  beating  and  sousing  vigorously 
to  remove  all  traces  of  soap.  Pin  on 
the  line  and  leave  exposed  to  rain  and 
wind  for  several  days,  wetting  them 
once  a  day  if  there  is  no  rain.  Leave 
in  the  sun  for  a  week,  taking  in  at 
night  and  shaking  often  to  fluff  them 
well.  Feathers  so  treated  will  remain 
fresh  and  sweet  for  years. 


HONESTY 

has  never  been  appreciated  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  This  being  a  fact,  it  would 
be  poor  business  policy  for  me  to  make 
you  the  following  offer,  unless  I  had  abso- 
lute confidence  in  your  honesty  as  well  as 
my  own. 

Medical  statistics  prove  that  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  the  American  people  are 
afflicted  with  some  faulty  action  of  the 
secretory  glands  of  the  liver,  stomach  or 
intestines.  A  congested  liver  causes  bili- 
ousness, headache,  constipation,  sallow 
skin  and  many  other  ailments.  My 
Health  Tablets  open  the  bile  ducts,  forc- 
ing the  bile  into  the  bowels,  thus  making 
nature  perform  its  own  work.  They  are 
entirely  different  from  anything  you  have 
ever  used.  Pills  and  all  other  cathartics 
leave  the  bowels  weak  and  worse  after 
taking  them  than  before.  You  know  this. 
If  you  always  had  handy  a  little  vial  of 
my  Health  Tablets  and  would  use  them 
on  the  first  indication  of  pain,  headache, 
constipation  or  sickness  of  any  kind,  how 
much  suffering  you  might  avoid.  If  you 
are  well  they  will  keep  you  so — if  you  are 
sick  they  will  enable  you  to  get  well.  So 
positive  am  I  that  my  Health  Tablets  will 
give  you  health,  strength  and  new  life, 
that  I  will  send  you  a  twenty-five  cent 
bottle  absolutely  free  until  you  have  had 
time  to  test  their  curative  qualities.  I 
know  that  they  will  do  you  so  much  good 
you  will  be  thankful  to  me  and  will  gladly 
send  me  the  price  and  recommend  them 
to  your  friends.  Don't  be  sick  and  dumpy 
any  longer,  but  write  to  me  to-day  and 
you  will  receive  a  box  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablets  to-morrow,  by  mail,  prepaid. 

E.  L.  BALDWIN  CO., 

8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
Bhowing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


The  Big;  Four 


ALFALFA 
CATTLE 


CORN 
HOGS 


Fruit  farming  is  good,  wheat  farming  is  all  right,  but 
everybody  knows  that  the  steady  money  follows  the  man 
who  owns  cows  and  pigs  and  the  right  kind  of  land  to 
grow  feed  for  them.  If  you  want  good  alfalfa  and  corn 
land  come  to  the 

Laguna  dc  Tack  Grant 

in  Fresno  and  Kings  Counties.  60,000  acres  of  Kings 
River  bottom  land,  none  better  in  the  State  for  dairying, 
corn  growing  and  fruit  raising.  Now  being  sold  in  small 
lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  $35.00  to  $50.00  per  acre,  in- 
cluding perpetual  water  right,  with  abundant  water  for 
irrigation. 

Terms,  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  eight  annual  payments 
if  desired.  The  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  in  Cali- 
fornia to  get  GOOD  land  reasonably.  Many  of  our  set- 
tlers are  paying  for  their  land  from  their  crops.  Why 
should  not  you? 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  place,  let  us  send 
you  printed  matter  and  our  local  paper  free.  Address, 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS, 

LATON,   FRESNO  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


WHEN  WR ITINO  PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


Portable 


Plans  and 
specifications 
for  special  sizes 
free.  This  is  one 

of  our  stock 
sizes.    Many  of 
them  In  use  for 
the  purpose 
here  shown. 
They  are 
strong, substan- 
tial, wind 
weather  and 
light  proof.  Con- 
structed en- 
tirely of  wood 
with  best  roof- 
ing material. 
Doors, windows, 
panels  all  in- 
terchangeable. 

S'nd  }f*r  Illutt- 
trated  Catalogue 
with  Prices. 
Burnham, 
Standcford  Co., 
Manufacturers, 
Washington  St. 
bet  1st  &  2nd, 
OAKLAND, CAL 
San  Francisco 

Office : 
40  New  Mont- 
gomery St. 


A  New  Ideei! 

Money, Time  and  Labor  Saver. 


This  can  be  used  continuously 
around  the  farm,  garden  or  house. 
«ox  26  ins.  long,  25  ins.  wide,  15 
ins.  .deep  inside.  Capacity  11 
cubic  feet. 


FIRST 
CARLOAD 
OF 

HAND  CARTS 
EVER  BROUGHT 
TO 

THE  COAST. 


The  side  and  end  boards  can  be 
ouickly  detached  Easily  loaded 
as  a  wheelbarrow.  Will  turn 
clear  over  and  dump  load  without 
shoveling. 


Order  this  week  and  you  can  have  them  at  $Q  each. 
ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

222    MISSION    STREET,  SAIN  FRANCISCO. 
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The  Markets* 


General  Market  Conditions. 

Matters  of  Organization.  —  Del 
Rey  fruit  growers  have  organized  for 
packing  and  marketing  purposes,  with 
L.  D.  Scott  president,  Rev.  Matthews 
secretary,  Bank  of  Selma  treasurer, 
George  Meyers  and  C.  P.  Walton  direct- 
ors, as  temporary  officers.  The  organiza- 
tion will  locate  a  packing  house  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

The  plan  which  seems  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Merced  county  sweet  potato 
growers  has  three  general  features : 
Local  association  for  each  sweet  potato 
district ;  a  county  exchange  for  each 
county,  formed  from  local  associations  in 
each  county;  a  central  exchange  formed 
by  the  county  exchanges;  each  associa- 
tion and  each  grower  to  furnish  its  and 
his  pro  rata  of  potatoes  for  marketing, 
according  to  yield. 

In  his  annual  address  President  Z.  A. 
Gilbert  of  the  Maine  Pomologicol  Society 
at  Parmington  said:  "Marketing  is 
more  than  half  the  problem  of  success  in 
fruit  growing.  This  being  the  case,  the 
apple  growers,  especially  of  our  State  and 
this  society,  may  well  for  a  time  direct 
their  efforts  to  the  market  side  of  the 
apple  business." 

Over  2000  farmers  of  southern  Illinois 
have  organized  to  maintain  their  own 
commission  store  in  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

The  San  Francisco  Grocer  and  Country 
Merchant,  representative  of  the  grocery 
trade;  "  We  never  have  contended  that 
there  was  any  such  great  advantage  to 
the  public  in  dealing  at  the  co-operative 
stores,  as  that,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
management.  We  do  say,  however,  that 
it  is  a  form  of  competition  that  grocers 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  reckon 
with,  and  that  the  advantages  to  the  men 
who  are  running  these  stores  are  unques- 
tionable." 

Local  co  -  operative  organizations  of 
farmers  to  build  elevators  and  handle 
grain  are  forming  as  fast  in  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  as  co-operative  societies  to  carry 
on  stores  are  in  California. 

Marketing  of  Olive  Oil  — Among 
the  many  practical  questions  brought  up 
at  the  Institute  at  Fair  Oaks  was  the  one 
whether  oranges,  almonds  or  olives  would 
be  best  to  cultivate  on  the  high  places  in 
that  section.  It  called  out  the  greatest 
interest,  and  the  resultant  discussion  was 
full  of  information.  The  main  point  was 
the  olive  product  and  how  to  handle  it. 
About  Fair  Oaks  the  olive  tree  grows 
rapidly,  yields  abundantly,  and  the  fruit 
is  of  excellent  quality  and  rich  in  oil;  but 
the  question  was  as  to  finding  a  market, 
that  was  referred  to  Prof.  Sprague,  which 
gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
show  how  rapidly  California  products  are 
finding  a  market  in  distant  cities.  He  be- 
lieved the  time  would  come  when  there 
would  be  a  depot  in  every  commercial  cen- 
ter or  city  of  any  size  where  dealers  could 
go  and  purchase  the  California  products 
direct  from  the  shipper.  This  will  be  done 
by  co-operation  in  two  ways:  1.  By  local 
organization  similar  to  the  Fair  Oaks 
Fruit  Co.  This  organization  would  be 
responsible  for  the  selection,  packing  and 
preparing  the  fruit  for  shipment.  This 
company  would  be  responsible  for  quality 
and  character  of  fruit  sent.  2.  The  co- 
operation of  shipment  on  the  plan  of  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange. 
This  organization  would  be  responsible 
for  fruit  from  the  time  it  was  delivered  to 
the  cars  until  the  money  was  returned  to 
the  local  organization.  By  such  a  course, 
first-class  fruit  only  would  be  shipped,  and 
no  middle  person  could  cutout  any  profits 
between  the  local  organization  and  the 
fruit  dealer  in  the  distant  city. 

Uniformity  in  Quotations.—  The 
buttermakers  who  were  in  session  in  San 
Francisco  recently  complained  because  all 
the  daily  papers  do  not  present  the  same 
price  quotations  on  butter  on  the  same 
day.  They  might  equally  well  have  said 
that  they  vary  in  the  quotations  on  nearly 
all  other  things.  The  reasons  for  such 
variation  are  not  hard  to  understand. 
The  buttermakers'  contest  showed  the 
first  one:  All  butter  is  not  eqnally  good, 
even  in  the  best  grade.  Secondly,  the 
market  conditions  press  unequally  upon 
dealers — some  have  a  big  stock  and  others 
a  small  one  on  the  same  day,  and  other 
conditions  are  unequal,  also.  Thirdly, 
consequently  prices  vary.  Fourthly,  and, 
in  consequence,  quotations  must  vary 
equally  if  they  are  truthful,  and  perhaps 
more  if  they  are  untruthful.  Some  deal- 
ers can  get  a  better  price  than  others  for 
the  same  thing  because  they  have  a  bet- 
ter personal  acquaintance  or  trade  con- 
nection than  another,  just  as  one  farmer 
can  market  the  same  load  of  wheat,  etc., 
to   better  advantage  than  another.  It 
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looks  as  though,  if  buttermakers  get  uni- 
form quotations,  they  would  have  to  make 
uniform  butter,  and  then,  on  top  of  that, 
make  the  prices  and  quotations  them- 
selves, or,  what  Is  equivalent,  control  di- 
rectly the  sale  and  price  of  all  the  butter 
sold  here  or  in  any  market  in  which  they 
desire  uniform  quotations.  What  is  true 
in  this  line  is  true  In  every  line.  Of  course, 
beyond  all  these  natural  obstacles  to 
"uniform  quotations"  lie  the  "  tricks  of 
trade." 

Raisins.— The  directors  of  the  Raisin 
Growers'  Association  have  sold  to  Sero- 
pian  Bros,  of  Fresno  1,750,000  pounds  of 
seedless  Muscats  at  a  net  price  of  4jc,  a 
total  of  $78,750.  The  purchasers  will  run 
them  through  the  seeder  and  market 
them  under  a  new  brand. 

Barring  operations  that  will  result  from 
the  above  sale,  the  seeding  season  is  prac- 
tically over.  Only  the  Pacific  coast  estab- 
lishments run  a  day  or  two  now  and  then. 
The  seeding  season  has  been  the  biggest 
In  the  history  of  the  raisin  industry,  fully 
a  third  of  the  entire  crop,  or  fully  1500 
carloads,  having  been  put  on  the  market 
with  the  seeds  extracted.  The  demand 
for  raisins  in  seeded  form  grows  con- 
stantly. This  is  the  view  of  seeding 
operations  seen  by  the  Fresno  Repub- 
lican: "  In  the  early  season  an  effort  was 
made  to  form  a  trust  among  the  seeders, 
but  the  independent  concerns  refused  the 
bonus  of  the  High  Five.  The  latter  then 
declared  war  and  fixed  the  price  of  seeded 
raisins  practically  at  cost.  And  so  the 
thing  went  through  the  season.  Now  the 
smaller  seeders  have  almost  cleaned  up 
the  season's  business,  leaving  the  High 
Five  practically  masters  of  the  situation. 
From  now  on  they  will  make  the  season's 
profits.  Some  time  ago  they  instructed 
their  brokers  in  the  East  to  buy  up  all 
the  seeded  raisins  offered  at  the  prevailing 
prices,  and  in  that  way  are  said  to  have 
got  hold  of  quite  a  quantity  of  the  goods 
of  their  competitors  on  the  coast.  Hence 
up  goes  the  price.  At  the  meeting  held 
the  other  day,  and  at  which  it  was  said 
nothing  in  particular  was  done,  the  price 
was  raised  on  seeded  goods,  so  that  choice 
are  quoted  at  7Jc  and  fancy  at  7jc.  The 
increase  was  kept  secret  as  loner  as  possi- 
ble so  as  to  prevent  the  Low  Five  from 
realizing  on  it.  The  Low  Five  is  said  to 
have  only  about  thirty  cars  among  them, 
while  the  High  Five  have  300  or  more 
cars  on  the  coast  and  nobody  knows  how 
many  were  shipped  East  and  stored  to 
await  the  raise.  The  market  just  now  is 
brisk  and  the  Pacific  coast  people  will 
reap  a  good  thing."  In  the  season  of  1901 
the  writer  of  these  Market  Reports  called 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  such  Eastern 
shipments  and  storage  as  being  possible 
and  probable. 

Inventors  are  now  at  work  to  create 
machinery  which  will  do  away  largely 
with  handwork  in  the  raisin  packing 
houses  next  season. 

The  Orange  Trust.— The  New  York 
Tribune  was  aware  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  "  trust  "  movement  in  orange  groves 
In  southern  California  before  the  local 
public.  The  following  item  was  clipped 
from  the  market  reports  of  the  Weekly 
Tribune  (Farmers'  edition)  early  in  De- 
cember, 1902.  "Information  has  reached 
the  Tribune  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  that 
a  corporation  known  as  the  Southern 
California  Trust  Co.,  with  a  ready  capital 
of  $4,500,000,  most  of  which  Is  supplied  by 
Eastern  men,  has  secured  an  option  on 
7000  acres  of  orange  groves  in  that  and  ad- 
joining counties,  and  proposes  to  absorb 
under  trust  mortgage  a  heavy  portion  of 
the  southern  California  citrus  belt  inter- 
ests. One  of  the  projectors  says:"  *  *  * 
And  then  follows  a  paragraph  outlining 
the  features  and  purposes  of  the  move- 
ment as  they  are  seen  to  be,  closing  with 
this.  "All  of  the  oranges  produced  by 
the  trust  will  be  shipped  East  under  one 
brand.  We  obtain  the  land  outright  by 
direct  purchase  from  the  rancher.  With 
the  money  he  thus  receives  it  Is  expected 
that  he  will  buy  more  land,  plant  fresh 
orange  groves,  bring  them  to  bearing  and 
then  dispose  of  them  to  the  trust  for  spot 
cash,"  the  trust  having  secured  practical 
control  of  the  market  for  consumption,  as 
well  as  having  large  and  Influential  Inter- 
est In  the  center  of  production,  naturally 
fixing  the  amount  of  the  "spot  cash." 

Grains. — Cash  wheat  was  selling  at 
Chicago,  Jan.  27,  at  78@80c  for  No.  2; 
No.  2  corn.  45Jc;  No.  2  oats,  33Jc:  feeding 
barley,  45@47c,  and  brewing,  48@55c  per 
bushel.  The  English  and  Continental 
markets  are  both  in  the  United  States  for 
wheat,  and  the  Continent  is  asking  St. 
Louis  for  quotations.  The  Continent  is 
raising  Its  bids  at  St.  Louis,  which  is  a 
bullish  feature,  and  New  York  reports 
heavy  exports.  In  California  the  price  of 
wheat  at  interior  points  continues  to  be 
higher  than  in  San  Francisco.  At  At- 
water,  some  ten  days  ago,  Geo.  Bloss  sold 
300  tons  (6000  centals)  for  $1  37}  percen- 
tal, Atwater  delivery.  At  Grldley,  Jan. 
22,  I.  Ramsdell  purchased  from  T.  B. 
Channon  1627  sacks,  1824  from  J.  A.  On- 


stott  and  7000  from  J.  F.  Shaefler,  prices 
unnamed. 

Wool  Prospects.  —  Breeder's  Ga- 
zette: Reasons  for  the  nearly  excited  state 
of  the  wool  market  and  the  prediction  of 
much  higher  prices  in  the  next  six 
months  are  many  and  varied  and  cover  a 
wide  portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Red  Bluff  News:  S  D.  Wilcox,  a  very 
successful  wool  grower,  has  a  crew  of  six 
shearing  his  band. 

Lake  County  Hop  Sales. —Clear 
Lake  Press,  Lakeport:  T.  J.  Faught  has 
sold  his  hops,  88  bales,  at  24}c;  John 
Stevens,  28  bales,  at  24c;  Dick  Scudamore, 
85  bales,  at  24c;  Albert  Rlggs,  73  bales,  at 
25c,  and  E.  C.  Rlggs,  133  bales,  at  25c. 
The  average  weight  of  a  bale  Is  190  pounds. 
This  brings  over  $19,000  to  growers  in 
this  vicinity. 

Miscellaneous  —New  or  winter  pota- 
toes are  bringing  $1.25  to  the  grower  in 
southern  California. 

Some  ten  days  ago  W.  E.  Bougher  of 
Nellie  shipped  eight  tons  of  honey  from 
Escondido  to  San  Diego,  for  which  he  is 
locally  reported  to  have  received  $1260 — 
7ic  per  pound — delivered  at  San  Diego, 
presumably;  quality  and  shape  not  speci- 
fied. 

Sutter  Independent,  Yuba  City:  Quite 
a  number  of  farmers  are  ordering  their 
grain  bags  for  the  coming  season.  The 
price  quoted  here  is  from  5}c  to  6Jc  per 
bag. 

Stockton  quotations  on  beans  are  15c  to 
25c  lower  than  San  Francisco  quotations, 
except  Pea  beans,  which  are  quoted  there 
at$2.75@2  85. 

Hogs  were  bringing  6@6Jc,  live  weight, 
at  Sanger  about  January  20,  and  coming 
in  several  loads  a  day. 

The  refinery  price  of  sugar  dropped  20c 
per  100  pounds  January  27. 

San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  28,  1903. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
Receipts  of  produce  from  California  and  other 

fiolnts  this  week  to  date,  compared  with  those  of 
ast  week,  are  as  follows: 


Last  This 

week,  week 

Flour,  H  S.  45,365  31,489 

Wheat,  c  .  .258.177  160,253 

Barley,  O...  80.968  25  280 

Oats,  c           2,795  1,500 

Corn,  C            3.890  2.505 

Beans,  s....    8,795  9  542 

Hay,  t            2,553  2,476 

Straw,  t....       85  47 

Potatoes,  8.  26.532  14,247 

Onions,  8  3,472  2,716 
Br'mc'n.bdl  174 

Feed,  s   64 

From  Oregon : 

Bran,  s   2,400 

Flour,  Ms..  5,170 
Potatoes,  s.  4,764 
Wheat,  c  


Last 

Middl'gs,  8.  2,560 

Bran,  s   4,845 

Alfalfa  sd,  8  16 

Rye,  c   590 

Wool,  bl.. 
Hops,  bl . 
Hides,  No 
Pelts,  bdl 
Tallow,  lbs. 


5 
179 
3,349 
6,307 
1,463 


This 
week. 
2.951 
3,895 
73 
270 
72 
193 
3  904 
3,214 
494 


Wine,  gals  316  350  317.250 
Brandy,  g.    21.050  20.400 


Onions,  s. 
Oats,  c  . . . . 
Wool,  bl... 
Barley,  c. . 


136 
480 
4 


503 

750 

6,800 
1,952 

500 


17,999 
9.620 
7,480 

From  Washington: 

Flour.  Ms..  15,162    19.5801  Bran,  s   3,400 

Flaxseed,  s  3,650    2,089|  Potatoes,  s   

From  East : 
Corn,  centals   2,400 

WHEAT. 

Shipping  11  42tf@l  47H 

Milling   1  47*01  53* 

BARLEY. 

Feed   fl  15  @l  i-\ 

Brewing  and  shipping   1  18^01  25 

OATS. 

White  Oats    1  27*01  37* 

White,  for  milling    1  35  01  45 

Blaok,  for  feed    1  17*01  25 

Black,  for  seed   1  25  01  32* 

Red,  common  to  choice   1  22*01  30 

Red,  fancy   1  27*@1  85 

Gray   1  25  @1  80 

FLOUR. 

California,  Family  Extras    4  40  ®  4  65 

Bak  rs'  Extras    4  30  @  4  40 

Oregon  and  Washington,  Family...  8  70  ®  4  00 

Bakers'   370  0  4  20 

HAY. 

It  has  long  ago  been  pretty  well  shown 
statistically  that  the  last  hay  crop  of  this 
State  did  not  exceed,  in  fact  was  rather 
under,  that  of  1901.  Local  reports  show 
that  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State  green 
feed  has  been  short  for  some  time,  and 
there  has  been  feeding  of  hay  to  stock. 
With  these  general  facts  in  mind,  pro- 
ducers who  are  still  holding  stocks  of  hay 
which  they  may  sell,  by  watching  local 
conditions  of  various  kinds  can  tell  better 
whether  to  hold  or  sell  than  they  can 
from  any  Information  that  can  be  gath- 
ered here.  San  Francisco  prices  are  un- 
changed from  those  given  last  week. 

VEGETABLES. 
During  the  week  green  onions  from 
Stockton  have  sold  for  over  60c  a  box. 
Over  300  sacks  (said  to  be  332)  of  Los  An- 
geles green  peas  arrived  on  Saturday  last, 
said  to  be  the  largest  quantity  received 
from  southern  California  in  one  day  for 
some  years.  Supplies  were  heavy  for  a 
day  or  two  before.  A  47-pound  box  of 
Isleton  asparagus,  reported  the  first  of 
the  season,  brought  55c  per  pound.  Small 
arrivals  from  Bay  Farm,  Alameda  county, 
arriving  for  some  days  past,  have  brought 


50c.  Marrowfat  and  Hubbard  squash  are 
selling  in  a  peddling  way  at  60@75c  per 
sack. 

Commission  merchants  report  realizing  for: 
Beans,  String,  Los  Angeles,  V  lb. . .     10  ®  15 

Beans,  Wax   10  @  15 

Cabbage,  choloe  garden,  V  100  lbs. .     75  ®  85 

Carrots,  V  sack   35  ®  40 

Celery,  May  Field,  V  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  hothouse   75  ®  1  50 

Dried  Peppers,  Stockton   7  0  8 

Dried  Peppers,  Loa  Angeles   I  |  w 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles   —  ®  — 

Garlic,  »  ft)   2*®  8 

Green  Peas,  Los  Angeles,  V  lb   -  4 

Green  Peppers,  Los  Angeles,  ¥  ft  . .      4  ®  7 

Mushrooms,  »  lb.,  10030c;  box   50  0  1  00 

Onions,  large  select,  V  oental   70  a  85 

Onions,  common  grade   40  a  60 

Sprouts   I  0  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Los  Angeles         1  25  0  I  50 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ton,  110015;  sk  60  ©  60 
Squash,  Hubbard,  V  ton,  110016;  sk  50  0  60 
Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ac.  to  pkg.  1  25  @  2  00 
Yellow  Pumpkins,  Eastern,  V  sack.    50  0  65 

POTATOES. 
Heavy  arrivals  from  that  state  made 
Oregon  Burbanks  weaker,  In  the  course 
of  the  past  week,  but  the  feeling  on  seed 
varieties  has  stiffened  on  account  of  the 
rain,  though  no  changes  in  quotations 
are  yet  apparent  at  this  writing.  New 
potatoes  from  Half  Moon  Bay  have  sold 
for  some  days  at  2@2$c  per  pound. 

Jobbing  prices  : 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  V  cental  1  00  ©  1  15 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  V 

cental   80  ©  56 

River  Reds,  nominal,  V  sack   35  ©  40 

Merced  Sweet,  V  oental  1  60  ©  1  60 

Oregon  Burbanks   76  tit  l  oo 

Oregon  Garnet  Chiles   90  ©  l  00 

Early  Rose  I  10  ©  1  26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

There  Is  a  brisk  demand  for  live  stock. 
Receipts  of  hogs  continue  light;  finer 
grades  are  actively  taken  at  full  prices, 
with  occasionally  premium. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  steers,  V  B>   6K@  7* 

Beef,  cows   6\ 

Veal,  large,  fl  ft   8*0  9 

Veal,  small,  V  ft  10  ©11 

Mutton— ewes,  8@8*o;  wethers   8  0  9* 

Lamb,  »  lb   9*010* 

Hogs,  dressed   9  ©9* 

Dealers  are  quoting  prices  to  producers  for  first 
quality  live  stock,  less  50%  shrinkage  on  cattle, 
delivered  at  city  slaughter  houses,  as  follows: 

Cattle-Steers     ;~i<*  9h 

Cows  and  Heifers   6*f@  7* 

Thin  Cows   5  ©  6 

Calves,  large   4*@  6 

Calves,  light  (gross  weight)   5*@  6 

Sheep— Ewes  (gross  weight)  Sft©  4 

Wethers   i  <  I* 

Lambs,  yearlings,  V  ft  (live  weight)         5  @  5S4j 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  260  lbs   6S<*  6\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  0  6* 

Hogs,  rough,  heavy   4*<a  5 

Hogs,  feeders   8  ©  6M 

Hogs,  260  to  350  lbs   «}<©— 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys  are  out  of  It,  practically.  Deal- 
ers complain  that  poultry  now  coming  In 
is  "grassy,"  but  prices  in  the  main  go  up 
slightly,  nevertheless.  Game  is  down  In 
price,  with  occasional  heavy  receipts  and 
complaints  of  poor  quality. 

Small  broilers  should  weigh  rom  1*  to  2  lbs. ; 
large  broilers,  2  to  2*  lbs.;  fryers,  2*  to  8  lbs.  at 
the  highest;  all  over  that  go  as  young  roosters  If 
they  have  no  spurs  and  the  breast  bone  is  soft. 

Turkeys,  alive   —  ®  — 

Turkeys,  dressed,  hens   19  @  gg 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen   6  00  $600 

Roosters,  old   600  0560 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  0  7  00 

Fryers   5  00  ©  6  60 

Broilers,  large   400  0  4  60 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  @  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   600  ®  6  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   6  00  0  7  60 

Geese,  V  pair   2  00  ©  a  25 

Goslings,  V  pair   200  ®  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  00  0  1  26 

Pigeons,  young   2  00  ®12  60 

GAME. 

Mallard   2  5003  00 

Sprigs   1  5002  00 

Widgeon   1  0001  25 

Teal   1  0001  26 

Black  Jacks    ®>  28 

Hare   1  0001  26 

Gray  Geese   1  5008  50 

White  Geese   7501  00 

Brants   7501  25 

Honkers    8  6004  60 

Snipes,  English   3  00®  

Terrapin   2  0006  00 

Rabbits,  Cottontail   1  75*  

Rabbits,  Brush   1  000  

Canvas  Back  Ducks   8  0004  00 

Ducks,  small   7601  25 

Doves   1  000  

BUTTER. 
Loa  Angeles  dealers  are  getting  most  of 
the  product  from  the  Salinas  valley  as  far 
up  as  Salinas,  and  some  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Butter,  eggs  and  cheese  are  mar- 
kets In  which  there  Is  considerable  contra- 
diction in  quotations  here,  as  well  as  In  re- 
ports of  quantity  of  products  arriving.  In 
the  matter  of  the  latter,  reports  of  the 
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daily  newspapers  agree,  but  those  do  not 
agree  with  the  report  in  the  daily  com- 
mercial paper. 
Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 

Creamery,  extras,  «J  lb   29l/,@3i 

Creamer;,  firsts....   28K@30 

Dairy   24  @28 

Store   20  @26 

Western   27  @29 

EGGS. 

Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 
California,  seleot,  large,  wblte  and  fresh.  31  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  oolor  &  size.  28 

California,  good  to  choice  store   28 

Store  , 

Eastern  

CHEESE 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new     14%&16% 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   16  @17 

Western  and  Eastern   16  @17 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Dealers  now  claim  that  control  of  tallow 
is  now  well  centered  in  strong  hands 
Prices  for  hides  have  not  advanced,  and  it 
seems  that  any  tannery  strike  settlement 
was  but  partial,  although  very  desirable. 

WOOL. 

The  local  wool  market  is  pretty  well 
over  for  the  season.  Everything  in  the 
way  of  spring  clip  is  cleared  up.  "It  is 
believed  that  the  holdings  of  fall  wool  ag- 
gregate not  more  than  200,000  pounds,  and 
this  will  be  sold  off  before  Feb.  1. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Good  apples  are  bringing  rather  higher 
prices— Oregons  from  $1.50  to  $2.  This  Is 
the  time  of  year  when  larger  operators 
fetch  in  their  fine  stock  from  mountain 
and  coast  points. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  only  change  we  note  Is  the  advance 
In  raisins,  mentioned  elsewhere. 

F.  o.  b.  California  in  sacks  and  carload  lots 
when  not  otherwise  specified: 

Apples,  evaporated,  60- lb  boxes   5  @  7 

Apples,  sun-dried   4  ®  iv, 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  choice  only   7   @  9 

Apricots,  Royal  $  ft..   5tf@  8 

Figs,  10-tb.  box  80   <ai  00 

Figs,  White,  50-lb.  boxes,  *  lb   6  @  8 

Figs,  Black,  50-lb.  boxes,  *  lb   6  @ 

Nectarines,  V  fb  4  @  en 

Peaches,  unpeeled   4K®  7V4 

Pears   5  @io 

Plums,  pitted   4V4@  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   i%®  1% 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
We  think  the  quotations  here  given 
are  higher  than  selling  prices  warrant — 
certainly  higher  than  auction  returns 
justify  by  25c  to  50c.  The  dealers  seem 
to  be  endeavoring  to  hold  the  market  up 
—of  course,  primarily  for  their  own  ben- 
efit. 

Commission  prices : 

Oranges,  Navels,  fancy,  fl  box  2  0O@2  50 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice   1  50@2  00 

Oranges,  Standards   75®1  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings   75@1  25 

Tangerines,  according  to  package   1  00@2  00 

Lemons— California,  fancy,  *  box   2  00@2  50 

California,  oholce   1  25@1  50 

California,  standard   75@1  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  »  box   3  50&4  60 

Grape  Fruit   1  50@3  00 

CONFLICTING  REPORTS. 
The  following  shows  the  discrepancies 
between  daily  paper  reports  here  of  re- 
ceipts here  of  butter,  eggs  and  cheese 
from  California  interior  points: 

Total  fts.  for  Week.   Butter.    Cheese.  Eggs. 
Commercial    News'  re- 
port 117.800      49,600  107,870 

Other  dally  papers'  re- 
port 146,400      55,400  115,800 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There  are  no  changes  to  record  in  the 
prices  of  rye,  buckwheat,  corn,  foodstuffs, 
beans,  peas,  seeds  and  potatoes  from 
those  given  last  week. 

Flour  has  advanced,  and  is  liable  to  do 
so  again  shortly. 

Of  the  639,871  cases  of  California  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  (mainly  the  former) 
exported  by  sea  in  1902,  386,117  went  to 
England. 

Of  the  27,555,432  pounds  of  coffee,  worth 
$3,003,275  as  sworn  to  for  duty  purposes, 
15,582,899  pounds  came  from  Guatemala, 
8,401,865  pounds  from  other  Central 
American  States,  1,256,345  from  Mexico, 
and  1,061,523  from  Ecuador. 


uiack  Lei;  Is  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  Insurance  against  it. 
Early  vaccination  with  reliable  vaccine  is  the 
cheapest  Insurance.  Read  the  ad.  of  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 

Nevada  State  Cattle  — Marysvllle 
Democrat:  The  Friesleben  ranch  has  re- 
cently received  eighteen  carloads  of  cattle 
from  Winnemucca. 


The  1903  catalogue  of  the  Deming  Company  of 
Salem,  Ohio,  includes  hand,  bucket,  knapsack, 
barrel,  mounted  and  power  sprayers.  In  certain 
sprayers  of  their  line  the  mechanical  agitation  of 
the  liquid,  insuring  perfect  mixiog  of  poison  with 
the  water,  is  worked  out  to  a  nicety.  The  cata- 
logue will  be  mailed  to  anyone  writing  for  it. 

The  "Clear  Lake  Press,"  Lakeport,  receives 
subscriptions  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


At  the  Top 


of  the 


SILO 


and 


How  to  Get  There* 


65  FT.  ELEVATION 

By  Actual  Test  and  the  CAPACITY 
limited  only  by  the  supply. 


MOUNTED  -  PORTABLE 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

Catalogue  gives  information  of  great  impor- 
tance— write  for  copy. 


G*G*Wickson  &  Co* 


34  and  36  Main  St., 

San  Francisco. 

123  SO.  BROADWAY,  LOS  ANGELES. 
141  FRONT  ST.,  PORTLAND,  OR. 


[L.IZE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supply^  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  mi  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash. 

THB   THREE    ESSENTIAL    ELBnENT3   OP   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  fcr  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

RAI  PHI  ID  nilTHPIF  &  CCi    318  California  street,  san  francisco. 

L*-rvL^1  vyu^rv,  VJ *u  i  i  irvn.  w  w . ,  also  at  fresno  and  los  anqel.es. 

WRITE    TO    THEM    FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


LOUDEN  LiHAY-SLING 


IT  CLEANS  THE  RACK. 


Handles  any  kind  of  hay,  bound  grain,  straw,  corn 
fodder  or  other  forage. 

Works  with  any  Hay  Carrier. 

The  largest  and  best  line  of  Hay  Tools  for  either 
field  or  barn  use. 

The  originator  of  FLEXIBLE  BARN  DOOR 
HANUKKS  and  have  the  Best  on  Earth. 

A  full  line  of  Hardware  Specialties.  SATE 
MONEtf  by  writing  for  catalogue. 

Address  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Box  9, 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 


rOUR  FURS 

>nd  SHEEP  PELTS  to 

McMillan  fur  &  wool  go.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
WRITE   FOR  CIRCULARS 


ASK  FOR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRIOES. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

TO  SWAMP  LAND  OWNERS. 

A  Small  Dredger  and  Two  Ditching  Machines, 

designed  for  swamp  land  drainage  canals,  for  hire, 
or  open  for  contracts. 

Address  JOHN  W.  FERRIS, 

320  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 
Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved ;  will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICKS: 


12  inches  long, 
14 


(  9.00  per  1000. 
10.00  " 
11.50  " 
12.50  " 
15.00  " 
17.50  " 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  SANTA  FE  ATE.,  LOS  ANOELE<U,  CAL. 


For  painting 
floors  and  walls  of 

wineries,  creameries,  breweries, 
cider  and  vinegar  works,  ice 
and  cold  storage  houses,  tan- 
neries, there  is  no  paint  equal  to 
P  &  B  Paint,  for  it  not  only 
penetrates  and  preserves  wood, 
metal  and  concrete,  but  acts  as 
a  disinfectant,  has  no  odor  and 
presents  an  enamel-like  appear- 
ance. 

Send  for  booklet.  7 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
312  W  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pioneer  Block,  Seattle,  Washington 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


OurU.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  referecice  11  brary ,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  ot  U  S.  Patents 
Sinoe  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats' 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


I  HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-1S  Drumm  St. 
San  Francisco 


The  Most  Powerful  Made.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue.   A.  BARNES,  Mgr.,  18-18  Zoe  St.,  S.  F. 
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AGRICULTURAL 


SCIENCE. 


The  Availability  of  the  Phosphoric  Acid  in 
Thomas  Phosphate  Powder. 

There  is  probibly  no  other  artificial  fer- 
tilizer the  use  of  which  has  increased  in  so 
short  a  time  to  such  an  extent  as  has  that 
of  Thomas  phosphate  powder.  Although 
discovered  as  a  fertilizer  less  than  twenty 
years  agro,  Thomas  phosphate  Is  now  used 
In  quamities  of  about  1,800,000  tons  annu- 
ally the  world  over,  a  proof  that  Thomas 
phosphate  has  furnished  a  very  valuable 
supply  of  phosphoric  acid  and  that  farm- 
ers' expectations  regarding  its  efficiency 
have  been  fulfilled. 

One  would  have  imagined,  in  view  of 
this  enormous  consumption,  which  keeps 
pace  with  the  production,  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  effects  would  have  ere  this  be- 
come well  defined;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  misconceptions  on  this 
matter  are  somewhat  numerous,  and  are 
based  almost  entirely  on  the  fact  that  the 
phosphoric  acid  of  Thomas  phosphate 
powder  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  upon  the 
impression— eroneous  but  widespread — 
that  plants  can  only  make  use  of  ingredi- 
ents which  are  soluble  in  water.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  either  that.,  in 
order  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  effects 
of  Thomas  phosphate,  an  agent  in  the  soil 
capable  of  dissolving  the  phosphorc  acid 
of  Thomas  phosphate  is  considered  neces 
sary;  or  that,  owing  to  the  phosphoric 
acid  being  soluble  in  weak  organic  acids, 
the  acids  of  the  soil  are  supposed  to  be  the 
means  by  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
converted  into  a  soluble  and  an  available 
f.irm.  An  opinion  of  this  nature  has  been 
expressed  in  a  recantly  published  paper  on 
"Suggestions  as  to  a  Rational  Method  of 
Fertilizing."  The  writer  remarks:  "This 
form  of  phosphate  (Thomas  phosphate 
slag)  is  somewhat  soluble  in  ammonium 
citrate  solutions  by  the  Wagner  method, 
and  its  phosphoric  acid  is  therefore  par- 
tially available  in  acid  soils."  These  re- 
marks are  likely  to  mislead  one  as  to  the 
action  of  Thomas  phosphate,  and  also  as 
to  the  scope  of  the  solubility  test.  The 
ammonium  citrate  method,  which  was 
used  for  some  time  in  testing  the  solubil- 
ity of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  sul- 
phate, was  originally  introduced  as  a 
means  of  detecting  adulterations  of 
Thomas  phosphate  with  useless  raw  phos- 
phates; but,  as  a  method  of  valuing 
Thomas  phosphate,  it  was  not  adopted 
till  later  (1895),  when  the  German  re- 
searches on  the  availability  of  Thomas 
phosphate  showed  that  the  increase  of 
crops  obtained  by  equal  quantities  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  different  Thomas  phos- 
phates were  in  fair  proportion  to  their 
solubility  in  citrate  of  ammonia.  This 
method  was,  however,  abandoned  in  1899, 
being  superseded  by  one  in  which  a  2% 
solution  of  citric  acid  is  used  instead  of 
citrate  of  ammonia. 

As  to  the  question  of  solubility,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of  Thomas 
phosphate  is  very  considerably  more 
than  "somewhat  soluble  in  ammonium 
citrate  solutions  by  the  Wagner  method." 
When  it  was  usual  to  test  the  solubility 
by  ammonium  citrate,  the  producers 
guaranteed  a  solubility  of  at  least  75%,  and 
this  minimum  guarantee  is  still  given 
where  the  citrate  of  ammonia  test  is  ap- 
plied; but  it  may  be  said  that  Thomas 
phosphates  with  a  solubility  of  90%,  and 
even  more,  are  not  rare. 

In  Germany  the  agriculturist  makes  a 
difference  between  that  portion  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  phosphate 
which  is  immediately  assimilable  by  the 
plants  and  that  which  becomes  assimilable 
later  on;  and  the  purpose  of  the  solubility 
test  is  to  determine  what  percentage  of 
the  phosphoric  at  id  can  be  assimilated  by 
the  plants  as  soon  as  the  roots  come  in 
contact  with  the  Thomas  phosphate.  As 
the  experiments  on  which  this  method  is 
based  were  carried  out  on  sandy  loams 
containing  sufficient  lime,  the  2%  solution 
of  citric  acid  stands  in  no  relation  to  the 
acids  of  the  soil,  but  approximately  repre- 
sents as  a  solvent  the  acid  juices  of  the 
plant  roots. 

Phosphoric  acid,  whether  applied  in 
superphosphate  or  in  Thomas  phosphate, 
moves  but  very  slowly  in  the  soil;  it  does 
not  advance  to  meet  the  plant  roots,  and 
follows  neither  the  percolation  of  the  rain- 
water, as  does  nitrate  of  soda,  nor  the  cir- 
culation of  the  soil  moisture.  The  plant 
roots  must  search  for  it  and  come  into 
direct  contact  with  it,  and  the  acid  juices 
of  the  plant  roots  must  dissolve  out  the 
phosphoric  acid. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  soil  acids  ex- 
ert some  solvent  influence  on  the  phos- 
phoric acid  of  Thomas  phosphate;  but 
this  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  actual 
availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  seeing 
that  the  latter  is  already  easily  available 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  first  applied  to 
the  soil.    If,  however,  on  really  acid  soils 


Thomas  phosphate  shows  greater  ef- 
ficiency than  it  does  on  other  soils,  this  is 
due  far  less,  if  at  all,  to  the  solvent  action 
of  the  soil  acids  on  the  phosphoric  acid 
than  to  the  lime  in  the  Thomas  posphate 
making  good  to  some  extent  the  deficiency 
of  the  lime  in  the  soil,  and,  by  reducing 
the  acidity  of  the  soils,  preventing  the 
acids  from  exerting  such  an  injurious  in- 
fluence on  the  plant  growth. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Loganberry  Plants,  5c  Each 

mammoth  Blackoerry,  7c 
mallnda  Strawberry,  lc 

Selected:  rooted.  Order  early.  Write  for  reasons 
why  our  stock  pays.   Carman  Bros  ,  Kelton,  Cal. 


Fruit    and  Ornamental 

shade:  trees. 
ORANGES,  OLIVES,  PALMS,  ROSES,  Etc. 


Rye  Gram,  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seedi. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 
TH0S.  MEHERIN,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Large,  Strong  Berry  Plants. 

10,000  Sets  each  of  Lawton  Blackberries  and 
Cutbbert  Raspberries.  Price  2  cents  each,  $1.00 
per  hundred  or  $5.00  per  M.  Also,  Loganberry 
plants  at  2  cents  each  or  $15.00  per  M. 

Address  T.  E.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol.  Cal. 

Blue  Gums,  Kcd  Gums, 

M0HTEREY  PINES,  MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit,  of  prime  quality. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  purchasers  of 
large  quantities,  and  quote  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  in  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON, .... FETALDHA,  CAL. 


FINE    STOCK.  OF 

APPLE.  PEAR  and  PRUNE,  LOGANBERRY, 
MAMMOTH  and  HIMALAYA  GIANT 
BLACKBERRY  TIPS. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
Address  ROBT.  P.  EACHUS, 

LAKEPORT,  LAKE  CO.,  CAL. 


Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES. 
BARTLETT  PEARS. 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 

Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  W.  REED,  AIllls  Building.  Ran  Francisco 
Rooms  20-2  1,  7th  Floor. 


The  Crocker  Bartlett  Fear. 

Better  quality  than  original  Bartlett.  (Sample  of 
Fears  sent  on  receipt  of  25c.)    Ripens  in  January. 

THE  SWITZER  PEAR. 

The  earliest  good  Pear.    Similar  to  the  Bartlett 
Ready  for  shipment  June  15th.   Sold  for  high 
prices  in  Eastern  markets  the  last  three  years. 

Yearling  trees  of  both  varieties  at  135.00  per  100. 


PEACHES,  PLUMS,  APRICOTS,  PRUNES. 

Almost  any  variety  in  dormant  bud  at  {6.00  per  100. 

THE  CROCKER  APPLE. 

Very  large  and  showy.     Striped.    Heavy  bearer. 
Ripens  July.   Yearling  trees  at  125  per  100. 

la  In  CBOCKBB,  LOO  BUS.  CAL. 

Orange  County  Nurseries. 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PLANT? 

We  carry  a  fall  line  of  ORNAMENTALS,  and 
CITRUS  and  DECIDUOUS  stock. 

Walnut  Trees, 
Orange  Trees. 

MU1R.    LOVELL,    PHILLIPS  CLING, 
ORANGE  CLING  AND  TUSCAN 
CLING  PEACHES. 

ALWAYS  GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

POSTAL  CARD  BEINGS  PRICE  LIST. 

Rlchman  &  Mills, 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 


Salzer's  Rape 

(rives  Rich,  ~* 
green  ^ 

food  at^AM 

25c  1 
ton  , 


FARM 


SPELTZ- 

L'at:tk.« 
UUs. 


,  SALZER'S  SEEDS  HEVER  FAIL!  , 

1,000,000  Customers 

Proudest  record  of  anv  seedsman  on  earth, 
and  yet  we  are  rcnelimc  out  lor  more.  We 
desire,  t.y  .inly  im.  n«.,uuu  more  and  hence 
this  unprecedented  oner. 

SIO.OO  for  lOc. 

We  will  mail  upon  receipt  of  inc.  in  stain  | 
Our  creat  catalouue,  wort.i  Siiii.tu  to 
wide  awake  fanner  or  gardener 
{tether  with  many  farm  seed  samp] 
Jteosinte,  Beardless  Barley.  I'.r..ioua, 
Rape, etc.. etc. .positively  worth 
fio.oo  to  Ret  a  start  with,  ^ 
upon  receipt  of  but  loc.  ^RS. 
i  tl.is'VaBfraw  matanipa. 

-With 

to  >alzcr/**3lflJ13ldlM!L 


Farmers  and  Gardeners 


tens  of  thousands  of  them, 
for  40  years  have  annually 
relied  upon 


GREGORYS  SEED 


Experience  has  taartt  that  ihey 
ARE  THE  BEST 

Rol.t  under  llin-e  win-ran 
that  our  «.nt  will  do  ibeii 
purl  In  the  mnkine  of  the 
crop.   Catalogue  free. 

J. J. H.GREGORY  &  SON 
.  Murbleheml. 


For  nearly 
half  a  century 

"ferrys 

Seeds 

have  iK-en  trow  iuk  turnout)  inevery 
kind  of  ■oH.everywheie.  Sold  by 
all  dealers.   1B08  seed  Annual 
postpaid  Tree  to  all  applicants.  ' 
1>.  M.  FERRY  A  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  NO 


POULTRY 

AND 

BEE  SUPPLIES 


SUTTll. 

Wash. 


Blue  Gums,  Monterey  Pine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

Write  for  prices,  delivered  on  wharf  In 
San  Francisco. 
W.  A.  BEINHOLDT,         1'H  AUMi,  HAL. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STUCK. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Orange,  Pomelo, 

and  the 

HARDY  CITRUS  TRIFOLIATA. 

We  have  strictly  first-class  stock  and  are  prepared 

to  nil  large  or  small  orders. 
DISBROW  NURSERIES,. . .  .PASADENA,  CAL. 


RESISTANT    GRAPE  STOCK. 

Rupestrls  St.  Geor(je, 
HerDemonl-Olract  Baarer, 

In  Roots  and  Cuttings. 
Also,  best  varieties  Wine  Grape  Cuttings  grown 

on  Resistant  Roots. 
M.  BRAOGHLER  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL 

Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN;  AND  GRAY'S  GARDEN  A  DEWBERRIES. 
t&~  THESE  PLANTS  WILL  PLEASB  YOU.  ~6A 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.       W.  J.  EMBRKB, 
Rural  Box  61.    El  Monte,  Loa  Angelea  Co.,  Cal . 

FRUIT  GROWERS 

Should  get  our  prices  before  buying  trees.  We 
offer  a  line  lot  of 

BARTLETT  PEAKS, 
PRUNES, 

rt  F»F»LES, 

/*F*RIGOTS. 

I  'I    /U    II  liS, 

and  general  Nursery  Stock  of  the  profitable  varie- 
ties for  commercial  orchard'sts.  Prices  on  appli- 
cation Write  us  If  Intending  to  plant  trees;  we 
can  Interest  you  with  our  prices,  and  there  are 
certainly  no  better  trees  than  ours. 

PIONEER  NURSERIES  COMPANY, 


BOX  1406. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


■  <  <  ESTABLISHED    1  876  Jit  j* 

Myrobolan 
^> — Nursery, 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Proprietor. 
Hay  wards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

GROWER  OF  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
^  TREES.  ^ 

POSITIVELY  NO  IRRIGATION  AND  FREE 
FROM  INSECT  PESTS  OR  DISEASE. 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan 
Root  a  Specialty. 

nspection  of  Stock  Invited.  Correspondence  Solicited 

Trees!  Trees! 

,  CLEAN, 
ejt  THRIFTY  and 

WELL  ROOTED. 

SALWAY,  LEVI  CLING, 
ELBERTA  AND  TRIUMPH 

PEACHES. 

HUNGARIAN  PRUNE, 
BURBANK  AND  WICKSON 

PLUMS, 

ALL   ON    PEACH  ROOT. 

Before  ^Buying..*  Elsewhere 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA. 

California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 


Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 


January  31,  1903. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


OR4NGB  «S=  LEMON  TREES. 

We  still  have  a  few  to  offer  of  all  sorts.  We  are 
pioneers  of  and  headquarters  for  frost  resistant 
oraDge  on  hardy  citrus  trlfollata;  it  Is  the  coming 
stock.  Also,  Gray's  Gardena  dewberry.  Write  If 
Interested.  wai-Nick'S  MJK8ERI 

Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108 ;  Office  Red  313.    Pasadena,  Cal . 


RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

Established  In  1854. 

SUGAR  PRUNES, 

One  and  two  years  old    Also  IMPERIAL  and 
FRENCH  PRUNES. 
All  Trees  on  either  Almond  or  Myrobolan  Roots. 

L.    E.  8ANOBRSON, 
Cor.  12th  St.  &  Berryessa  Road,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL 


Aphis  Resistant 
APPLE  TREES. 

Spitzenberg  and  Y.N. Pippin,  %  to  %  cal.,  on  Spy  root,  30c 

Northern  Spy  on  Spy  Root,  %  cal.,  about  2  ft  26c 

Northern  Spy  on  Spy  Root,  pruned  20c 

CALIFORNIA  BLACK  WALITUT3,  $8  per  100. 

General  assortment  of  Apples.  Plums,  Prunes, 
Aprlcois,  Peaches,  Cherries. 

mammoth  Blackberries. 
Loganberries,  Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  Etc. 

*S-  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.-=S» 

T.  J.  TRUE.    -    Forestville,  Cal. 


Signal  Hill  Berry  Farms. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 

Famous  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry  and 

Brandywine  Strawberry  our  leaders. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  EXCELSIOR  PLANTS  NOW  READY. 

Wells-Fargo  orders  on  Burnett. 
P.  O.  orders  on  Long  Beach. 

MESERVE  &  RAINE,  Burnett,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


SEED  CO. 

411.  413  and  4'5  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Our  new  1903  catalogue,  one  of 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  on 
this  coast,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
California  Views,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  information  about 
the  garden  and  full  instructions  as 
to  planting  will  be  found  therein— 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


FRESNO^  NURSERIES, 

F^.    H.    IA/ILSON,  Prop. 

 WE    OFFER    THIS    SEASON    A    COMPLETE    LINE  OF  

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Ifyots 


Our  Own  Growth." 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,        SHADE  AND 

PALMS,  ROSES,  ETC.      ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

SEND   FOR    NEW    DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE    AND    PRICE  LIST. 


Office  and  Sales  Yard. 

928  I  Street,  Fresno. 

P.  O.  BOX  42. 


Nurseries 

at  Dinuba 

•PHONE.  JOHN  121. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

1  ROOTED  VINES  AND  CUTTINGS.  * 

Rupestris  St.  George,  ^^^^  Rupestris  St.  Martin, 

RIPARIA   CLORIA    MONTPE  LIER. 

Over  100  Varieties  of  Cuttings  Offered.  Vines  Crafted  Under  Contract,  * 

Grafted  Vines  Imported  Under  Special  Agreement.  ♦ 

COMPLETE  STOCK  of  DECIDUOUS  TREES.  j 

SMYRNA    FIGS.  \ 

LOGANBERRIES,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES.  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS.  ♦ 


Napa  Valley  Nursery    Co.,  Inc.  X 

JOHN  L.  AMES,  Pres.  and  Mgr.  NflPft,  CAL.  + 

►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦t 


California  Nursery  Co. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  all  you  want  for  your  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  STREET,  ROADSIDE, 

and  GARDEN. 
For  a  complete  list  send  for  our  Catalogues. 

No.  J— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Figs,  Olives,  etc.,  4  cents. 
No.  2 — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing 

Plants,  etc.,  6  cents. 
No.  3 — Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
No.  4 — Phylloxera-Resisting  American  Grapes,  free. 

^j*JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


D.  V.  BURRELL 

Sells  as  GOOD  SEEDS  as  money  can  bay. 
Finest  Rocky  Ford  Melon  Seeds  Grown. 

Endorsed  by 

THE  ROCKY  FORD   MELON  GROWERS'  ASS'N. 
Valuable  Catalogue  FREE. 

Rocky  Ford  Seed  House, 


DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

We  still  lead  all  others  with  our  splendid,  well-grown  assortment  of 

Apples,  Pears, 
Apricots,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Prunes, 

Almonds,  Peaches. 

t  EVERY  TREE  IS  TRUE  TO  NAME.  ! 

*  «• 

5£     4^*  cp*  if»    *f*  vf*    *f*  tf*  v^i  *;J^  vjj    vf*  if*  ^    ^f*        vfi     Jf*  if*  i^* 

Grape  Vines,  Citrus  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Originators  of  the  CALIMYRNA  FIG. 

Write  for  96-page  catalogue;  it  is  free. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Inc. 


Po.t  Office  Box  18. 


OEO.  C.  ROEDINd,  Pres.  and  Manager. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Plant  Our  Oregon 
Non-Irrigated  Trees! 

THEY  WILL  TRANSPLANT  AND  GROW  WHEN  OTHERS  FAIL. 
WE   CAN  SUPPLY= 

APPLES,  APRICOTS,   PEARS,   PLUMS,  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  CHERRIES, 

jst^ALSO  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OP  OTHER^^ 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Planters  Should  Remember  We  Pay  Freights. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


TREES. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 


Grape  Yines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 


PLUn,      Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
PRUNE,   Currants  and  Gooseberries. 
APRICOT. 


ROCKY 

Mention  this  paper. 


FORD,  COLORADO. 


SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS,      HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

  ESTABLISHED  I86S.   

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.    LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 

Offers  for  the  season  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 
Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES.  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS.  ROSES.  Etc. 

Introducer  of  the  iIBDi  STRAWBERRY,  LOGANBERRY  AHD  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
If  yon  want  mi  Irrigated  California  grown  trees,  best  Halted  to  oar  dry  climate,  we  have  them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES    U/ATERS,    Prop  ,  Wataonvllle,  Cal. 

IP  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  jt  jt  jt 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

"Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  QROW  THE!*!." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  S3. 50,  postpaid  anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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$5,000  Reward. 

Anybody  can  secure  that  amount 
who  will  prove  that  any  letter  or 
endorsement  which  we  publish  in 
any  way,  relative  to  the  merits  of 

Turtle's  Elixir 

Is  spurious  or  untruthful.    It  needs 
nothing  hut  the  truth  to  supportit.  It 
Is  undoubtedly   the  best  veterinary 
nedy  known  to  man. 
Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

T uttle'g  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
•'Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Tuttle'A  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  Bt»f  Boston,  Man*. 
487  O'Farrell  St.,  hun  Kranclwo,  CaL 

Brwar«  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  irrnulnr  hut  TntllfV 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief.  If  any. 


Work  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade. 

The  work  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Trade  for  1902  shows  increas- 
ing activity  and  gratifying  results. 
This  organization  has  been  in  existence 
a  little  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  in 
all  that  time  has  been  a  persistent  and 
potent  factor  in  promoting  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  California.  It 
has  kept  up  a  constant  California 
propaganda  by  means  of  correspon- 
dence, by  the  distribution  of  free  litera- 
ture, and  by  exhibitions  of  the  State's 
products,  but  its  work  for  1902  has 
been  greater  and  the  results  more  en- 
couraging, perhaps,  than  during  any 
previous  year.  Even  the  casual  ob- 
server can  now  notice  the  steadily  in- 
creasing immigration  to  this  State. 

Durine  the  year  1902  this  Board 
wrote  3745  letters  in  response  to  those 
who  addressed  it  for  information  about 
the  State.  In  the  same  time  it  dis- 
tributed about  200,000  copies  of  Cali- 
fornia literature;  60,000  copies  by  mail, 
40,000  copies  to  conventions  and  other 
Eastern  agencies,  and  about  100,000 
copies  to  the  120,000  people  who  during 
the  year  visited  the  headquarters  and 
inspected  the  free  exhibit. 

As  indicated  by  the  register  nearly 
half  the  visitors  were  from  States  and 
countries  outside  of  California.  This 
estimate  of  visitors  does  not  include  the 
throngs  that  crowded  through  the  ex- 
hibit day  and  night  during  the  two 
weeks  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  fair, 
or  later  during  the  two  weeks  of  the 
Citrus  fair. 

There  are  six  more  counties  affiliat- 
ing with  the  Board  to-day  than  there 
were  a  year  ago,  and  the  addition  of 
the  exhibits  from  these  counties  to  the 
permanent  display,  not  to  mention  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  to 
the  other  county  exhibits,  has  materi- 
ally added  to  the  attractiveness  and 
value  of  the  exhibit  feature  of  the  work. 


Asiatic  Opening  for  Butter. 

"I  want  to  impress  you,"  writes 
Commissioner  H.  B.  Miller,  now  in 
Shanghai,  "with  the  importance  of  en- 
couraging the  creamery  business. 
There  is  no  industry  as  certain  of  a 
great  future  as  butter  making.  Hono- 
lulu, Manila,  Japan  and  China  and  all 
the  steamers  plying  upon  the  Pacific 
ocean  use  canned  butter,  most  of  it 
coming  from  Europe.  Swedish  butter 
in  one-pound  cans  retails  at  45  cents. 
The  Pacific  slope  can  control  all  this 
vast  trade  and  it  is  simply  immense. 
Butter  in  one  and  two-pound  cans  is 
preferred."  

Water  and  Forest  Map. 

The  California  Water  and  Forest 
Association  has  just  published  a  large 
map  of  the  State  of  California  showing 
the  three  principal  factors  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  State  :  First,  the  areas 
of  the  principal  watersheds ;  second, 
distribution  of  rainfall  throughout  the 
State  from  season  to  season  ;  the  for- 
est and  brush-covered  areas  protecting 
the  headwaters  and  drainage  basins  of 
the  streams.  The  map  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  information  along  the  lines 
indicated,  and  can  be  had  for  $2  from 
the  office  of  the  Association,  room  45 
Mills  building,  San  Francisco. 

No;  Yon  fannot  Se'l  "any  old  thing"  merely 
by  advertising.   Many  liniments  are  advertised. 
Only  one.  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller,  has  stood  tbe 
test  of  sixty  years.  To-day  It  is  more  popular 
nan  ever.  25  and  50c. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Peach  Borers. — 
San  Jose  Mercury:  Edward  M.  Ebr- 
horn,  the  entomologist,  says  that  "  he 
has  found  that  the  nicotine  present  in 
large  quantities  in  tobacco  dust  is  a 
powerful  insecticide,  permeating  the 
soil  and  destroying  the  borers.  He  has 
tried  tobacco  dust  for  woolly  aphides 
on  apple  trees  with  good  success.  He 
has  applied  it  to  six  trees  where  he 
knew  there  were  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  borers  in  each,  and  after  eight  or 
ten  months'  rest  he  found  but  two 
borers.  Tobacco  dust  is  very  penetrat- 
ing and  very  offensive  to  insects.  To- 
bacco fumes  also  are  exceedingly  pow- 
erful in  destroying  insects  of  all  kinds." 


How  to  Use  Johnson  Grass  — 
Tulare  Register  Woodvllle  Correspond- 
ence: "I  contend  that  Johnson  grass  is 
one  of  the  best  forage  plants  that  we  have 
if  properly  managed,  but  it  is  of  no  use 
after  it  ripens.  It  should  be  pastured 
close,  or  if  it  is  cut  for  hay  it  should  be 
done  while  quite  green.  When  I  was  on 
a  farm  I  had  a  few  acres  of  coarse,  sandy 
land  that  I  thought  nothing  else  would 
grow  on,  so  I  seeded  it  to  Johnson  grass 
and  it  did  well.  When  I  made  hay  of  it 
my  stock  ate  it  in  preference  to  alfalfa 
hay,  and  they  would  feed  upon  the  green 
grass  when  there  was  alfalfa  on  every 
side  of  it.  In  the  winter  I  would  plow  the 
land  for  the  stock  to  get  the  roots.  At 
that  time  I  had  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  all  of  which  would  feed  upon  the 
roots,  and  in  the  spring  there  would  be 
enough  small  roots  left  to  keep  the  grass 
growing  for  another  crop.  If  hogs  are 
left  on  ft  for  a  season  they  will  kill  it  out 
by  their  continued  rooting  for  feed.  So 
if  one  has  a  piece  of  Johnson  grass  that 
he  wants  to  get  rid  of  all  he  had  to  do  is 
to  turn  a  herd  of  hogs  on  it  for  a  season." 


Thi  "  Herald  "  office,  Sanger,  receives  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDINQ  .JANUARY  13,  1903. 
718.300.— RULE— M.  G.  Bailey,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
718,561.— Dental  Engine- C  R  Basford,  S.  F. 
718,675.— Kiln— C.  S  Batcbelder,  Spokane,  Wash. 
718  418  —Garment  Supporter- Blocm  &  Mensor, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
718,308  —  Fruit  Packing  Apparatus— Braun  & 

Scott,  Cupertino,  Cal. 
718,319.— Cream  Separator— J.  G.  Cunningham, 

Bellavlsta,  Cal. 
718  106.— Manifold  Book-G.  B.  Doyle,  Berkeley, 

Cal 

718,454  —BURGLAR  Alarm— Handy  AHosford.S.F. 
718,260.—  B>ke  Oven— P.  K.  LaskoKSkl,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

718.264.— Telephone  Mocthpiece-J.  F.  Logue, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
718,364.— Switch— J.  P.  Lowe,  Seattle,  Wash 
718,505.— Type  Writer— P.  F.  Nllson,  Jerome, 

Ariz. 

718,276.  — Dredger -R.  A.  Perry,  Oakland.  Cal. 
718,278— Garment  Supporter— E.  L  Pitts,  Je- 
rome, Ariz. 

718,525..— Marine  Boiler— A  E.  Roberts,  S.  F. 
718,164.—  Scaffold— M  S,  Smith.  Taroma,  Wash 
718.167  —  M  ercuky    Tes-t   Gauge  —  Spencer  & 

Fisher,  S.  F. 
718,290  — Game  Board  —  N.  B.  Stone,  Outlook, 

Wash. 

"18  232.— Wool  Scourer— F.  L.  Whitney,  S.  F. 
718,233—  Railway  Signal— J.  W.  Williams,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

718,460— Flusbing  Tank— W.  A.  Williams.  S.  F. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  SCIEN- 
TIFIC PRESS  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Sidehill  Gang  Plow.— No.  717,087.  Dec.  30, 
1902.  L.  G.  Fairbank,  Oakland,  Cal.  The  object 
of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  gang  plow  to  be 
used  particularly  upon  sidehills  and  in  which  the 
various  adjustments  of  the  frame  and  plow  may 
be  effected  In  the  simplest  manner  possible.  It 
consists  of  a  frame  mounted  upon  front  and  rear 
wheels,  said  front  wheels  adapted  alternately  to 
serve  as  furrow  and  land  wheels,  connections  be- 
tween the  axles  of  "aid  wheels  by  which  the  frame 
may  be  raised  and  lowered,  a  centrally  pivoted 
beam,  standards  on  said  beam,  reversible  plows 
tu'nable  In  a  horizontal  plane  about  said  stand- 
ards and  the  relative  position  of  the  front  wheels 
as  land  or  furrow  wheels  reversed  simultaneously 
with  tbe  oscillation  of  the  plow  beam. 

Fruit  Packing  Apparatus.— No.  718,308.  Jan. 
13,  1903.  C.  A.  Braun  and  W.  M.  Scott,  Cupertino, 
Cal.  This  Invention  is  designed  to  provide  a 
simple  means  for  packing  and  pressing  dried 
prunes,  figs,  raisins  and  other  fruits  uniformly 
and  expeditiously  into  small  pacuages  or  cartons 
preparatory  for  shipment.  It  consists  in  the  com- 
bination In  a  packing  apparatus  of  a  supporting 
frame,  forms  thereon,  holders  fitting  said  forms 
and  adapted  to  have  a  sheet  folded  thereover,  a 
shield  fitting  over  the  end  of  said  holder  and  pro- 
tecting the  sheet,  Bald  shield  open  along  one  side, 
plungers  by  which  the  fruit  may  be  compressed  in 
the  holders,  and  clamps  upon  said  frame  In  which 


Sharpies 

Tubular  Separator 
Works. 


The  oldest  cream  separator  works  in 
America,  and  the  best  equipped  in  the 
world.  A  complete  separator  turned  out 
every  6  minutes. 

Twice  as  many  made  this 
year  as  last— twice  as  many  A! 
last  year  as  the  year  be- 
fore.   It's  the  greatest  rec- 
ord ever  made  and  the 
cause  of  it  is  superior 
merit.    We  advertise  less 
and  do  less  drumming,  but 
the  demand  for  the  Sharp- 
ies is  greater  and  grows 
faster  than  for  any  other. 
Mure  and  finer  butter  from  the 
milk — a  separator  easily    turned  and  easily 
cleaned — these  are  the  secrets  of  the  Sharpies* 
iccess.     Send  fur  catalogue  No.  I.*U. 
Sharpies  Co.,     P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago.  Ills     Weal  Chester,  Pa. 


a  package  may  be  held  after  the  holder  is  with- 
drawn ard  while  the  open  etd  of  the  sheet  Is 
being  folded. 

Cream  and  Butter  Siparator  —No.  718,319. 
Jan.  13,  1903.  J.  G.  Cunningham,  Bellavlsta,  Cal. 
This  Invention  consists  of  a  support  or  base  in- 
cluding a  bracket  having  a  tubular  portion  10  pro- 
vided at  its  upper  etd  with  a  stuffing  box,  and 
having  a  shoulder  14.  A  receptacle  is  provided 
having  a  central  opening  in  Its  bottom  and  having 
a  sleeve  6  at  d  an  annular  flange  adapted  to  rest 
upon  said  shoulder,  with  means  for  detachably 
coupling  tbe  said  sleeve  to  the  bracket,  and  a  ver- 
tical shaft  extending  through  tbe  tubular  portion 
of  tbe  bracket,  and  having,  at  its  upper  end,  an 
enlarged  head  adapted  to  rest  upon  the  top  of  the 
said  tubular  portion  A  vertical  hollow  stem  open 
at  both  ends  Is  provided,  with  flanges  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  and  radial  blades  fixed  between 
said  flanges,  said  stem  having  perforations  be- 
tween said  blades,  means  for  rotating  the  shaft, 
and  vertically  disposed,  perforated  baffles  on  the 
stem  and  also  fixed  to  the  receptacle. 


Oscar  Smith,  Brentwood,  receives  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


"t  an ton  Clipper"  2  Farrow  Gang  Plow. 

10-lnch.  12-lnch  and  14-Inch. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HOOKER  ft  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


SAWS  DOWI 
THUS 


Wlth.FOLniNO  SivmO  JIA< HUM.  9  CORDS  by  ONE  Hjt!f  la 
10  aoori.  Send  for  FREE  Ulna,  caulogna  ahowing  laleat  taproie- 
m**t*  and  testimonial!  from  thousands.   First  order  BNBM agencT 

Folding  Sawing  Mich.  Co-  55  N.  Jefferson  St.  Chicago.  III. 


lJ-LLLLi 

|gjg|j| 

WE'D  RATHER 

people  would  eay,   "Paire  Fence  cost*  more  than 
olherK.  and  la  worth  more,"  than  In  have  them 
say,  "It  Ian' t  so  good,  but  it  costs  lees." 
PAOE  IfOTEB  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAS.MICH. 

School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Ball, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

0»en  All  Tatr.    I    A.  VAJ  DKR  HAILLEH,  Pro*  t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  12(3;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  160.  Established  1804.  Send  for  Circular 

Bitter  Almond  Seed 

for  nursery  stock.  Prloe  6  cts.  per  lb.  f .  o.  b.  Ad- 
dress W.  F.  PEARCE,  Brentwood,  Cal. 


An  extra  steel  ehare  with 
each  plow.   Very  high 
eteei  landalde.  Double 
shin  mould. 


••Canton  Bine  .lay"  Plow,  Stnbble. 

10-Inch,  11-lnth.  12-lnch  and  14-inch. 
Write  for  Prices. 
HOOKER  ft  CO  SAN  FRANCIKCO 


-  I 
1 1 


"Kentucky"  Dine  Drill,  steel  Frame. 

8- foot,  10- foot  and  12- foot. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 
HOOKER  ft  OI>  SAN  FKANCISCO. 


"South  Bend"  Chilled  Flow. 

Vehicle  and  Implement  Catalogue  sent  on 
application. 

HOOKER  ft  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


'•Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4- foot  20- inch,  6-foot  20- inch.  6-foot  20-inch. 
BOOKER  ft  CO..  SAN  FRANCIBCO. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stirrer  »nd 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  or  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

34,-foot.  4- foot  and  5- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  ft  CO  ■   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Canton  Clipper  Tricycle"  Sulky  Flow. 

u-lnch  or  IB-Inch. 
HOOKER  ft  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   /VI  o  1 1 1  t  t  <Sk  Tou/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER. 

No.v  55-37-59-61  First  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  A  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALLA  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TK1NS — Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
bntter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-y r. ,  3-yr.  and  2-y r.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
J-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-oldB, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durham,  competing.  V.  H.  Burke 
80  Montgomery  St..  8.  W. 

JKRSKV8,  HOI  STEINS  *  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nl  eg  St  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

A..T.CO.  J  kb-etn.  Service  bullB  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Qeronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Gal. 


0  MHO KT  - HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.  Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  8.  F.,  Oal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J. 0.0.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history ;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  gold  MEDAL,  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
olosely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 

City  Office,  314  East  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  OAL. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-1HINA  &  DUROO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co  ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  In  1876. 

SUTTON  BROS  ,  Lodl,  Cal.  Bargains  on  Reglsfd 
Poland-China  and  Large  English  Berkshire  Pigs. 

J.  L.  BOURI.AND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.  Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

THOMAS  WA1TE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize- winning 
BerkshlreB.  Pigs  for  sale. 


8WEEP8TAKE8  herd,  State  Fair  1902.  Poland- 
Chinas.   Llndgren  &  Sons,  Elngsburg,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUKPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Oal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINAS,  both 
sexes.  0.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Olara  Co.,  Oal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


BREEDERS'  Co-operative  Circular  Free.  Ad- 
dress Oottonwood  Farm,  via  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.. Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL.— Best  Quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES •  CO.,  Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1817  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


6  GOOD  JACKS  FOR  SALE 

To  settle  an  estate 
Address  W.  R.  MADDEN,  Dixon,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Our  bens  pay  well,  eating  dear  wheat.  Write  for 
how.   CARMAN  BROS.,  Felton,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE! 

50  Head  High  Grade  Shorthorn 
Heifers,  dairy  raised.  Also  a  few 
Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

RANCH  NEAR  TULARE  LAKE. 
Address  J  AS.  W.  McCORD,  HANFORD,  CAL. 

FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWOHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


Separators 


^j^^*^^  A] 

thedairy  and oreamery.  A.  H.  REID.  Philadelphia 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

I— >  MflNUFACTURED    I  1  V  f ■■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.    Each  one  complete  in  itself — NO  ACCESSORIES, 

Intelligent  Pending  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  --The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PET ALUn A  INCUBATOK  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PBTALUMA,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

■LIIPT  HOLLOW  KAlfCH,  SAH  AHSXLM0,  MARIS  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADINQ  FAMILIES  OP  THE  BREED. 

Entry  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herd*  of  the  Oreatett  Eastern  Breeder*. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 

Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  FranciBCO. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  in  the  United  States  for 
 THE  CELEBRATED  


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  21  ins. 
deep,  17  ins.  wide,  12  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x36  inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

w^htib.  WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114,  "WMSSe* 


mm 

■mm 


Economical,  Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60  HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 

JACKSON 


P 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles.  4- 11  Market  St.,  San  Francisco ■ 


►PRAYANDWHITEWASH  PUMPS 0FALLKINDS 


til  A 


fcRCYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 

A  EASY  TO  OPERATE  «** 


m%  HAS  NO  COMPETITOR  ^^jMj^^ 

MK  mm  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  ^SMM^MEMMTflX 
|f  J  J  0T ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING  %f .  Im^Mm^^d 
1  {    GOODS-HOSE-NOZZLES  ETC.    %  \h§ Tfifiii  =^fof 

gO  I  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE.    -    ijWi        V\toI/  ^LV 

:  W00DIN  &LITTLE  312-314 MARKET  St.  SAN  FRAN61K0, CAL . 


COOPER 


SHEARING 

MACHINE. 


FINEST  MODEL  MADE.  $15.00, 

Complete  with  Grinding  Discs,  3  Combs,  6  Cutters. 
COOPER  SHEARING  MACHINE  CO., 

142  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Quotations  for  power  plants  of  any  sizeon  application. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 

3H-4-8  Foot. 


CY\  P  A  D  DATP  C  California,  Washington, 
vl  ICrtr  IV^V  1  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States  Write 
for  rates.  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
18  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  Ram. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  la  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  It.  It  Is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  60  to 

PKYCF.  W.  B*JXEY. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  V. 


Our  money  winning  books, 
written  by  men  who  know,  tell 
you  all  about 

Pote^sh 

They  are  needed  by  every  man 
who  owns  a  field  and  a  plow,  and 
who  desires  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them. 

They  are  free.   Send  postal  card. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
»8  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


MEIER,  WILSON  &  «<>..  San  Francisco,  Cal. , 
are  bole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


fiYOUR  TREES 

WHEN  HUNGRY. 

Experience  in  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  me  that  properly  prepared  sheep 
manure  is  nature's  best  gift  to  impov- 
erished soil.  F.asy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buy.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  Myfreecir- 
cular  describes  the  process  of  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.        GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

Fresno  Fertilizing  Works, 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 


FOR  SALE,  Draft  Stallions 

weighing  from  1800  to  2000  lbs.  Also,  one  imported 
Kentucky  jack.   For  full  particulars,  address 

THEO.  SK  I  I.I.MAN,  El  Verano,  Cal. 


Counting  Chicks  Before  Hatching 

is  not  safe  unless  you 
have  an 

IOWA 

ROUND 
INCUBATOR 

R.  C.  Bauerminster,  Norwood,  Minn.,got493chicki 
from  503  eggs.  He  followed  directions,  the  ma- 
chine did  the  work,  because  it  was  built  on  right 

Erinciples  and  by  good  workmen.  The  IOWA 
as  fiber-board  case,  does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp 
or  crack.  Regulation  and  ventilation  perfect. 
Our  free  book  gives  more  testimonials  and  full 
particulars.    Everything  about  incubation  free. 

IOWA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  242  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


IHFAI    ,N  NAME. 
IL/LnL  ,N  ACTI0N. 


S IMPLE,  DURABLE, 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

A  dollar  of  service  for  every  dollar 
of  cost— that  is  the  record. 
Illustrated  Book  Free. 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Don't  Pay  Double. 

We'll  sell  you  a  better  hatcher 
for  the  money  than  any  other 

incubator  concern  on  earth.  New  im- 
proved regulator,  that  can't  get  out 
of  order.    Big  book-200  Uluatr.tion,  rf*e. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clar  Center,  Heb.  or  Columt.ii,,  Oal*. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

D  I  I  DT  IIRP  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
■  »  \J  i  I  w  r\  ew  pay  t4  when  cuTed.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIR9,  Box  800,  Westbrook,  Maine. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


The  Most 
Complete 


Line  of 
Vehicles 
on  the 


Coasts 


ARE 

[ 


January  31,  1903. 


VEHICLES 


Buggies. 
Surries. 


Phaetons. 


Road 


Wagons. 


Spring 
Wagons. 


ALL 


Samples  can  be  seen  at  our  showrooms,  209  flarket  St.  If  you  cannot  call, 
don't  neglect  to  secure  catalogue  H  and  our  special  net  prices  for  1903. 


RIGHT 

] 


OFFICE  : 
209-21 1 
MARKET  STREET. 


Deere  Implement  Co., 

SAIN    FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


WAREHOUSE: 
320-324 
TOWNSEND  STREET. 


Own  a  Home 

5,000  Acres 

of*   tlxo  BEST 

IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

SELECTED  FROM  40,000  ACRES  AND  VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 

Oranges,      Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Lemons,      Grazing,  Melons, 
Peaches,      Dairying,  Grapes, 

And,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 


in  California. 

One  of  the  Greatest  Irrigation  Systems 

in  the  State* 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 

WM.  H.  CROCKER,  President.  GEO.  ORODKEK.  Vice-President. 

O.  E.  GREEN,  Bec'y  and  Treaa.  J.  D.  BRADLEY,  Manager. 

Crocker  Building;,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


HEAD  OFF  THE  CANKER  WORM. 

\A7     A    P  STICKY 
•    CJC    I     •  PAINT. 

Not  perfect,  but  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose  In  the  market.  Cheap.  Easily  ap- 
plied.  No  Injury  to  trees.   Sold  by  dealers,  or  may  be  ordered  of  makers. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFINd  CO., 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

E.  L  DTJPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

U/ILffllNGTON,  DELAWARE. 

Manufacturer,  of  GUNPOWDER. 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting,     Mining  and  Blasting. 

ASK  VOI  R  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DCPONT. 

C  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
DEWEY,  STRONG  &  SO-  Patent  Solicitors.  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Hercules  GasoHne  Engines 


Petalcma,  Cal.,  Jan.  30,  1803. 
Messrs.  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco: 

Dear  Sirs:— The  Hercules  Engine  that  I  purchased  from 
you  sometime  since,  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  In 
every  particu'ar.  It  Is  very  simple  to  operate,  econom 
leal  in  consumption  of  fuel,  is  very  easy  to  start  and  runs 
steadily.   Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Allen  Rosebub  h. 
Made  in  California. 
COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES. 


Paid-up    Capital    :  $100,000 


Established    35  "Vears 

H?SoCas,hopRrice  ../VVoHeiir 

C  P.  Bailey  &  Sons  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  S^cSSSrS 


w  and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  6. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  7.  1903. 


THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Sierra  Plants  and  Sheep. 

Opportunity  has  come  again  for  a  glance  at  the 
plants  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  region  as  related  to  the 
pasturing  of  sheep,  as  shown  in  Bulletin  51  of  the 
Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  to  which 


Brown's  Paony  (Paeonia  brownil). 

we  have  previously  made  favorable  allusion.  In  their 
investigation,  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Doten  came 
upon  the  plants  shown  on  this  page,  photographed 
them  and,  to  supplement  their  own  observations, 
gathered  the  herders'  views  upon  their  value  to  the 
sheep.  We  have  no  doubt  our  readers,  in  the  re- 
gions to  which  they  are  native,  may  recognize  them 
by  their  portraits,  for  they  are  all  quite  striking. 

First  is  one  readily  classed  by  any  one  who  knows 
the  paeonies  of  the  garden — it  is,  in  fact,  a  paeony  of 
the  wilds,  called  Brown's  paeony  (Paeonia  brownii), 
from  its  botanical  discoverer  Douglass,  in  honor  of 
some  member  of  the  Brown  family.  This  plant  is 
well  adapted  to  withstand  drouth  and  changes  in 
climatic  conditions.  It  possesses  a  number  of  thick 
roots,  which  penetrate  the  ground  very  deeply,  and 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  it  to  be  pulled  up  by 
sheep.    On  the  hillsides  around  Webber  lake  it  was 


found  quite  frequently,  where  the 
sheep  were  seen  to  eat  it  quite 
readily. 

Next  is  a  wild  member  of  the 
buckwheat  family  (Polygonum 
polymorphum).  It  is  one  of  the 
knotweeds  and 
was  seen  by 
Kennedy  and 
Doten  frequent- 
ly, in  moist 
places  by  the 
side  of  creeks, 
roadsides  and  in 
meadows  under 
the  trees.  It 
grows  from  2 
to  10  feet  high 
with  numerous 
long  leaves  on 
lateral  branches 
of  the  stem. 
The  stems  are 
filled  with  a 
sweet,  watery 
juice,  making  it 
a  very  succu- 
lent and  nu- 
tritious forage 
plant.  The 
sheep  are  very 
fond  of  it,  eat- 
ing the  whole 
plant,  both 
stems  and 
leaves. 

Two  other 
plants  upon  this 
page  are  of 
questionable  re- 
pute and  have  somewhat  bad  names.  First  is  "  Wild 
Indian  Corn,"  or  "Skunk  Cabbage"  (Veratrum 
Californicum).  This  plant  is  generally  known  to  the 
sheepherders  by  the  above  names;  but  swamp  helle- 
bore or  false  hellebore  are  the  names  used  in  botan- 
ical works.  It  was  found  in  low-lying,  wet  places  all 
through  the  mountains  from  Lincoln  valley  to 
Summit  Soda  Springs.  During  the  months  of 
June  and  July  only  the  flowers  were  eaten  off 
as  the  sheep  passed  through  the  large  patches; 
but  in  August,  when  the  ground  had  become 
dry  and  several  nights  frosts  had  occurred,  the 
leaves  and  stems  were  eaten  down  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  ground.  The  character  of  the  plant 
is  so  well  represented  by  the  illustration  that  a 
description  of  it  is  hardly  necessary.  It  varies 
in  height  from  2  to  7  feet,  according  to  the 
amount  of  moisture  and  condition  of  the  soil  in 


Wild  Indian  Corn — Skunk  Cabbage  (Veratrum  Californicum). 


which  it  is  growing.  The  flowers  are  greenish- white, 
and  are  at  their  best  during  the  latter  part  of 
June.  Although  it  is  reported  to  be  poisonous  to 
cattle  and  horses,  yet  no  cases  are  on  record  where 
sheep  have  been  poisoned  by  it.  In  all  probability, 
the  roots  are  poisonous. 


Giant  Knotweed  (Polygonum  polymorphum). 


Sierra  Jacob's  Ladder — Rattleweed  (Polemonium  hum  ilej. 
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The  Week. 

The  heavy  rains  which  have  covered  the  length  of 
the  State  have  induced  the  most  jubilant  and  exuber- 
ant feeling  everywhere.  It  looks  as  though  a  maxi- 
mum of  field  crops  and  pasturage  would  be  secured 
everywhere,  and  fruit  trees  and  vines  will  be  assured 
of  deep  water,  which  they  have  widely  lacked  for 
some  years.  Irrigation  supplies  will  also  be  large, 
for  the  snowfall  has  been  immense — even  the  Coast 
Range  in  places  where  it  has  donned  no  white  mantle 
for  nearly  a  decade  has  shown  crests  and  slopes  of 
dazzling  whiteness.  Mountain  snowscapes  have  been 
enjoyed  by  the  valley  people  nearly  throughout  the 
length  of  the  State.  It  has  been  a  grand  visitation 
and  its  influence  is  likely  to  extend  to  the  end  of 
the  year.  _ 

Wheat  has  again  gone  forward  in  spite  of  the  im- 
proved outlook  for  larger  production  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  grain  is  sharp.  Barley,  on  the  other 
hand  is  less  strong  in  situation  and  is  disposed  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  outlook.  Ocean  freights 
still  favor  shippers  but  are  a  little  stronger  than  be- 
fore. Corn  and  oats  are  firmly  held  but  rye  weakens 
a  little  and  is  slack.  Beans  are  less  active  but  are 
firmly  held.  Millstuffs  are  strong:  bran  being  firm 
while  middlings  advances  a  point.  Hay  meets  a 
strong  demand  owing  to  the  short  growth  of  grass 
during  the  unusually  cool  weather.  The  country  de- 
mand for  hay  has  improved  its  condition  consider- 
ably. Beef  and  veal  are  adequate  but  mutton  and 
pork  are  scant  and  strong.  The  bad  weather  has 
reduced  the  butter  supply  and  strengthened  the 
market.  Eggs  are,  however,  running  down,  and 
cheese  is  weaker.  Poultry  supplies  are  short  and 
clean  up  readily.  Potatoes  and  onions  are  un- 
changed. Fruit  goes  slowly  during  the  cold  weather 
and  there  is  little  doing  in  dried  fruits  though  they 
are  firm.    Wool  and  hops  are  as  before. 

The  new  German  tariff,  of  which  we  have  just  re- 
ceived an  outline  through  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  shows  that  the  German  fruit  growers 
are  to  be  protected  as  far  as  possible.  So  much  for- 
eign fruit  is  coming  into  Germany  that  all  fruits 
which  the  northern  climate  can  be  held  to  favor  are 
to  be  laid  under  duty.  Apples,  pears  and  quinces 
"  unpacked  "  can  come  in  in  bulk  duty  free  from  Sep- 
tember 25  to  November  25,  but  packed  fruit  will  be 
dutiable  at  about  $2.38  per  barrel.  This  strikes  at 
the  American  apples,  which  reach  Germany  in  De- 


cember and  onward.  Apples  in  bulk  are,  however, 
allowed  to  enter  at  a  nominal  duty  at  all  times  and  it 
may  be  that  our  Eastern  apple  growers  may  get 
their  fruit  in  in  bulk  or  in  loose  sacks  and  pack  it 
after  entry.  Dried  apples  and  pears  have  about  the 
same  duty  per  barrel  as  fresh  fruit  of  the  same  kind. 
We  do  not  find  any  special  reference  to  the  fruits 
and  fruit  products  we  are  most  likely  to  send  from 
this  side  of  the  country. 

There  is,  however,  something  about  our  dried 
fruits  which  is  very  interesting,  and  that  is  the  same 
old  sulphur  proposition.  Ambassador  White  of  Ber- 
lin, in  a  recent  dispatch  to  the  State  Department, 
reports  that  "  as  considerable  quantities  of  sulphuric 
acid  have  been  found  in  dried  fruits  imported  into 
Germany,  it  is  likely  that  regulations  restricting  the 
importation  of  such  comestibles  may  be  issued  ";  and 
he  suggests  that  interested  parties  in  the  United 
States  should  be  cautioned  to  prepare  dried  fruits 
for  export  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  pres- 
ence of  sulphuric  acid.  We  rejoice  that  the  occasion 
has  been  embraced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  put  the  standing  of  the  sulphur  proposition  into 
such  diplomatic  language  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment must  certainly  take  water  on  it.  According  to 
the  publication  of  the  State  Department  which  we 
have  now  before  us  — 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  advises  that  the  use 
of  sulphur  fumes  peripherally  in  the  preparation  of 
fruits  for  desiccation  and  evaporation  is  quite  a  uni- 
versal custom,  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  countries, 
and  that  the  use  of  sulphur  fumes  on  cold  fruits,  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  the  application  of  heat  for 
evaporation  or  desiccation,  does  not  result  in  a  prod- 
uct which  is  in  any  sense  inimical  to  health  ;  that 
almost  all  of  the  sulphurous  acid  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  fruit,  or  becomes  absorbed  by  its  periph- 
eral j>uices,  is  dissipated  during  desiccation,  or  a  very 
infinitesimal  part  of  it  becomes  oxidized  to  sulphuric 
acid  ;  and  that  minute  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid 
are  found  in  almost  all  food  products,  and,  therefore, 
the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  this  acid  in  foods 
can  not  be  regarded  as  deleterious. 

That  is  just  what  we  have  been  trying  to  say  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  our  vocabulary 
always  has  given  out  before  we  got  there.  There  is 
nothing  like  having  a  good  surplus  of  words  in  the 
government  sub-treasury  of  language  at  Washing- 
ton. Let  us  have  an  end  now  of  this  nonsense  of  slu- 
phur  injuring  fruit.  If  any  one  feels  tempted  to 
speak  let  him  read  the  above  paragraph  a  few  times. 
We  expect  Emperor  William  will  do  so,  and  then 
refer  it  to  the  Hague  tribunal. 

If  any  one  desires  points  on  the  growth  of  the  ag- 
ricultural department  in  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  practical  agriculturists  of  California,  they  are 
to  be  found  in  the  bills  now  pending  in  Sacramento 
which  call  upon  the  Berkeley  experts  to  do  various 
things  which  the  agriculturists  desire  and  for  which 
they  think  the  State  ought  to  furnish  funds  amount- 
ing to  something  like  $125,000.  These  things  include 
instruction  and  investigation  in  dairy  and  livestock, 
forestry,  horticulture  and  viticulture,  entomology 
and  plant  diseases,  poultry  growing,  etc.  Certainly 
there  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  people  had 
such  respect  and  regard  for  the  application  of  the 
scientific  method  to  the  conquering  of  agricultural 
difficulties.  The  same  attitude  is  manifested  by 
agriculturists  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  What  the  Legislature  may  do  to 
meet  all  these  public  demands  for  help 
through  University  channels  cannot  be  foreseen;  but 
it  is  certain  that  enough  funds  will  be  secured  to 
enable  the  agricultural  department  to  largely  in- 
crease its  staff  of  workers  and  to  provide  them  with 
more  adequate  facilities  for  their  work.  They  are 
seriously  crippled  at  present.  California  is  doing  far 
less  for  the  special  instructional  and  investigational 
work  in  agriculture  than  many  States  which  have  far 
less  opportunity  and  ambition  for  agricultural  ad- 
vancement. It  seems  also  assured  that  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  enabled  to  greatly  improve  and  increase 
its  facilities  for  instruction  and  experiment  along 
lines  held  by  the  people  to  be  particularly  practical 
and  desirable.  The  department  is,  in  fact,  undergo- 
ing a  process  of  rapid  evolution  which  will  convey  it 
to  considerable  betterment  in  several  important 
respects. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Sizes  of  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — As  regards  the  Sugar  prune,  it 
seems  many  growers  and  nurserymen  are  booming  it 
and  appear  to  think  everyone  should  plant  them, 
saying  they  will  bring  large  profits,  as  the  large  size 
always  commands  a  premium.  Now,  if  all  prune 
growers  should  plant  or  graft  over  to  Sugar  prunes, 
would  not  the  price  come  down,  so  as  to  average 
about  the  same  as  our  three  sizes  do  now — or,  in 
other  words,  would  prunes  bring  any  more  if  they 
were  all  the  same  size  ? — W.  L.,  Auburn. 

This  question  calls  for  a  certain  amount  of  prophesy 
and  we  are  short  on  that  commodity.  There  are 
some  things  in  relation  of  size  to  market  price  which 
must  be  worked  out  by  experience;  but  one  can  get 
some  forecast  of  probabilities  by  a  little  thinking. 
For  instance,  what  a  vast  benefit  it  would  be  if  all 
California  prunes  could  be  sold  at  the  average  of  the 
three  sizes  ?  If  all  were  of  those  sizes,  would  the 
j  present  preference  for  those  sizes  remain  ?  Probably 
j  not,  because  they  would  lose  somewhat  of  their  pres- 
ent distinctiveness ;  but  the  grower  is  losing  much 
more  now  by  having  small  prunes  than  he  would  be 
likely  to  use  in  the  decline  in  price  if  they  were  all 
large.  It  is,  however,  too  much  to  expect  that  all 
prunes,  even  of  the  Sugar  variety,  will  be  large. 
There  will  always  be  small  prunes  of  any  variety,  if 
poorly  grown  or  in  an  unfavorable  locality.  Prunes 
never  will  be  all  of  the  same  size,  so  there  is  little  use 
worrying  about  what  might  happen  if  they  were. 
Certainly,  there  would  be  an  increase  of  profit  by 
producing  more  large  ones  than  we  do  now,  and  that 
is  about  all  that  we  can  expect  to  do. 

Reinforcing  Skim  Milk  for  Calves. 

To  the  Editor: — I  hear  much  talk  of  Eastern 
farmers  adding  cottonseed,  etc.,  to  skim  milk  for 
feeding  calves,  claiming  that  they  can  get  as  good 
results  as  with  whole  milk.  As  we  have  no  cotton- 
seed here,  what  do  you  recommend  as  a  cheap  food 
I  to  replace  the  butterfat  removed  ?  What  is  the 
custom  among  Californians  in  this  regard  ?  —  John 
Roberts,  San  Francisco. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  meal  to  give 
calves  fed  on  skim  milk  ?— Quizzee,  Dixon. 

This  is  a  very  important  subject.  Californians 
generally  are  not  doing  much  in  improving  skim  milk, 
though  some  are  studying  and  experimenting  with 
calf  rations  quite  commendably.  Possibly  some  sug- 
gestions can  be  drawn  from  an  outline  of  results 
recently  secured  at  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment 
Station.  The  following  mixture  was  satisfactory : 
Wheat  flour,  30  pounds;  cocoanut  meal,  25  pounds; 
linseed  meal,  2  pounds.  One  pound  of  this  mixture 
can  be  used  to  each  gallon  of  warm  skim  milk  and 
fed  to  the  calf  at  about  100'  F.  from  a  pail.  An- 
other mixture  was  composed  of  corn  meai,  13  pounds; 
I  flaxseed,  11  pound;  dried  blood,  2  pounds;  flour,  30 
'  pounds;  cocoanut  meal,  6  pounds;  oats  chop,  sifted, 
5  pounds.  This  mixture  can  also  be  used  at  about 
the  rate  of  one  pound  of  the  mixture  to  each  gallon 
of  skim  milk. 

Strawberry  Lice. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  advise  me  through 
the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  what  spray 
to  use  to  kill  the  lice  on  the  strawberry  plants  ? — 
J.  A.  B.,  Alamo. 

Kerosene  emulsion  is  most  effective  and  the  work 
must  be  done  as  early  as  the  living  insect  can  be 
seen  so  as  to  bring  the  plants  to  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  as  clean  as  possible.  If  this  is  neglected  the 
insects  must  have  their  way  or  the  crop  be  lost,  for 
all  the  cheaper  insecticides  of  oily,  soapy  or  ill. 
smelling  character  cannot  be  used  while  the  fruit  is 
ripening.  Buhach,  either  as  a  powder  or  the  tea 
made  by  steeping  it  at  a  low  heat,  would  kill  the  lice 
without  injuring  the  fruit,  but  it  would  be  an  expen- 
sive treatment.  _ 

Soap  Plant. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  root  which  I  send  ? 
Is  it  poisonous  ?  The  roots  get  to  be  quite  large  and 
it  is  quite  hard  to  plow  wherever  it  grows.  I  am 
afraid  some  stock  may  get  to  eat  it.  If  it  is  poison 
to  stock  I'll  have  to  get  it  out  of  the  ground.— 
Reader,  Lower  Lake. 

Mr.  Hall  of  the  University  Department  of  Botany 
identifies  the  specimen  as  "Soap  plant"  (Chenopo- 
dium  Californicum).  Indians  use  the  root  as  substi- 
tute for  soap.  The  tops  are  used  as  a  pot  herb  but 
eaten  only  after  cooking.    Therefore,  if  the  leaves 
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and  stems  contain  poison  it  must  be  dissipated  by 
the  heating.  It  is  probably  not  a  poisonous  plant 
and  has  never  been  so  reported,  nor  has  any  other 
member  of  this  family  been  considered  poisonous.  It 
is  common  in  California  and  if  it  were  poisonous  it 
seems  that  the  fact  would  have  been  discovered  be- 
fore this.  ^ 

Is  It  Potato  Blight? 

To  the  Editor: — Two  years  ago  I  procured  a  bar- 
rel or  two  of  potatoes  from  the  East  and  planted 
them  in  an  irrigated  mountain  valley.  One  called 
Carman  No.  3  did  splendidly  that  year,  growing  fine, 
healthy  vines,  wilh  large  tubers  of  fine  quality.  I 
saved  some  of  the  best  for  seed  and  planted  them 
last  May,  mostly  on  ground  never  having  grown  pota- 
toes before,  between  the  rows  of  young  apple  trees. 
The  soil  is  a  dark  loam.  They  were  irrigated  every 
ten  days  and  the  ground  was  fertilized  with  commer- 
eial  fertilizers,  drilled  in  before  the  potatoes  were 
planted.  The  vines  made  a  good  show  at  first,  but 
after  a  time  began  to  wilt,  then  turn  yellow,  and  in 
course  of  time  nearly  all  died  back.  The  potatoes 
were  of  very  poor  quality,  small,  scabby  in  places, 
with  black  streaks  through  the  inside  in  many  places. 
On  unfertilized  ground  they  did  no  better,  so  it  could 
not  have  been  the  fertilizer.  What  was  the  trouble  ? 
— Spud,  Southern  California. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  certainly  from  the  potatoes 
which  you  sent  whether  you  have  the  regular  potato 
disease,  or  blight,  or  not.  The  spots  upon  the  pota- 
toes resemble  those  caused  by  this  disease  in  a  mild 
form,  and  the  description  you  give  of  the  failure  of 
the  tops  is  quite  like  it,  but  without  forcing  the  dis- 
ease from  the  tuber  by  the  laboratory  method  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  reach  the  demonstration  so 
easily  as  we  could  if  you  would  send  some  of  the 
affected  leaves  and  stems  as  soon  as  you  notice  any 
trouble  upon  them.  This  disease  is  certainly  not  due 
to  fertilizer  or  irrigation,  but  will  occur  under  all 
conditions,  providing  all  the  spores  of  the  disease  are 
present  and  the  potato  is  not  resistant.  There  are 
some  varieties  which  are  quite  resistant — for  in- 
stance, the  Burbank  is  now  successfully  grown  in 
some  places  where  the  old  varieties  were  destroyed 
by  the  blight.  The  Burbank  shows  the  disease  to 
some  extent  and  in  some  places  is  quite  badly 
affected,  but  is  more  resistant,  on  the  whole,  than 
the  older  varieties,  which  have  been  abandoned,  and 
than  many  newer  ones.  It  is  possible  that  you  intro- 
duced the  spores  of  the  disease  with  your  Eastern 
potatoes,  and  they  found  California  conditions  ex- 
ceedingly suitable  for  rapid  multiplication.  It  would 
be  hopeless  to  expect  healthy  potatoes  on  the  same 
ground  where  these  have  failed,  unless  you  could  get 
a  resistant  variety.  If  you  will  send  us  samples  as 
early  in  the  growing  season  as  you  notice  the  trouble 
on  the.  tops,  we  will  endeavor  to  make  definite  dem- 
onstration for  you.  It  would,  of  course,  not  be  well 
to  use  any  of  the  diseased  crop  for  seed. 

Chemicals  for  Morning  Glory. 

To  the  Editor: — How  can  morning  glory  be  killed 
out  ?  I  hear  there  is  an  acid  being  used. — Sub- 
scriber, Santa  Clara. 

Morning  glory  has  been  experimented  with  by  the 
application  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  it  runs  so  deeply 
and  is  so  tenacious  of  life,  and  would  require  so  much 
acid  to  destroy  it,  that  the  expense  would  be  great 
and  the  soil  be  practically  ruined  for  a  considerable 
period.  It  could  also  be  killed  by  the  use  of  arsenite 
of  soda,  or  common  salt,  but  this  would  also  destroy 
the  land  for  any  other  crop.  The  only  practical  way 
of  reducing  morning  glory  is  to  cut  it  with  a  sharp, 
flat-toothed  cultivator  or  weed  knife,  which  will  con- 
tinually cut  the  stems  before  they  reach  the  surface. 
If  it  is  allowed  to  reach  top  growth  and  then  cut,  the 
cultivator  simply  increases  the  number  of  plants  you 
have  to  deal  with.  The  cutting  must  be  done  regu- 
larly at  intervals  of  about  a  week  or  ten  days  all 
through  the  summer,  never  allowing  a  single  spear  of 
green  to  reach  the  surface. 

Cleaning  Bark  of  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:— Please  tell  me  what  to  use  as 
spray  for  cleaning  the  moss  from  fruit  trees  ;  also 
what  such  a  condition  indicates,  whether  it  is  un- 
thrifty or  a  diseased  state  of  the  trees,  or  a  natural 
condition  to  be  expected  on  large  trees  fifteen  years 
old.  I  am  cutting  out  one-half  the  wood  and  want  to 
revitalize  and  invigorate  the  balance  and  get  good, 
clean  fruit.  The  soil  is  good  and  a  good  crop  of  burr 
clover  and  wild  lettuce,  with  alfilaria,  will  be  ready 
to  plow  under  soon. — Grower,  San  Jose. 

If  your  trees  do  not  need  spraying  for  insects,  and 


you  simply  wish  to  remove  the  moss  from  the  bark, 
you  can  do  it  by  spraying  with  Greenbank  caustic 
soda  or  potash — one  pound  to  six  gallons  of  water. 
It  is  certainly  desirable  to  keep  the  bark  of  the  tree 
clean,  for  it  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  the 
growth  of  this  moss  tends  to  brittleness  and  crack- 
ing of  the  bark  and  other  undesirable  results.  These 
Greenbank  alkalies  are  mentioned  because  they  are 
known  to  be  about  98%  pure.  If  you  use  other  con- 
centrating lyes  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  dilute  a 
little  less,  as  they  are  usually  not  so  strong  as  the 
Greenbank. 

Laying  Off  Valley  Land  for  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  about  to  plant  twenty-five 
or  thirty  acres  of  alfalfa  and  would  like  some  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  leveling,  ditches,  etc.  My  land  is 
sandy  loam,  with  gradual  fall  to  the  southeast,  but 
nearly  level.  The  20  H.  P.  water  plant  is  located  at 
the  northwest  corner.  Will  some  of  your  subscribers 
give  me  some  pointers  ? — James  Millar,  Pioneer 
Farm,  Dixon. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  quite  at  length  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  138,  which  any  reader  can 
get  free  by  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  We  would  like  to  have, 
however,  descriptions  of  methods  from  all  who  have 
done  the  work  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

Resistant  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to 
whether  we  get  the  best  resistant  stock  for  our 
grapes  from  native  California  varieties  or  from 
Texas  varieties  ?  Are  California  varieties  generally 
used  in  France  or  are  varieties  from  Texas  or  other 
States  in  more  general  use  ? — Reader,  Stockton. 

The  native  California  and  Arizona  varieties  have 
not  yet  shown  sufficient  resistance  to  be  valuable  as 
resistant  vines.  The  French  took  them  for  trial 
some  years  ago  and  demonstrated  by  their  experi- 
ments their  low  resistance,  which  resulted  in  their 
rejection.  The  resistant  vines  which  are  of  high 
standing  are  from  improved  varieties  of  the  species 
native  to  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Some  new  varieties  and  hybrids  originated  by  Mr. 
Munson  of  Texas  are  showing  very  gratifying  resist- 
ance and  may  become  popular  when  they  are  better 
known.  At  present  the  most  trustworthy  varieties 
are  those  which  the  French  selected  from  the  wild 
vines  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 

Araucaria  Excelsa. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  the  Araucaria  excelsa  be 
grown  from  seed  ?  Is  it  hardy  for  outdoor  planting  ? 
— G.  A.  C,  San  Jose. 

The  Araucaria  excelsa,  or  Norfolk  Island  pine, 
grows  quite  readily  from  seed  if  sown  in  boxes  and 
given  the  requisite  care  in  the  matter  of  moisture 
and  partial  shade,  which  are  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  nearly  all  shade  trees.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  a  planter  desiring  a  limited  number  would 
do  better  to  purchase  them,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  securing  them  from  the  nurseries  in  your  district. 
The  trees  are  quite  hardy  in  the  California  coast 
region  and  make  a  very  satisfactory  growth. 

Tea  Plants. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  tea  plants  grow  in  California 
and  can  the  seed  be  had  from  the  South  Carolina 
plantations  of  which  we  have  heard  ?— Reader,  Napa 
county. 

The  tea  plant  is  quite  hardy  in  most  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  makes  a  very  desirable  ornamental  shrub. 
It  has  been  grown  in  California  for  the  last  forty 
years  here  and  there,  but  never  has  been  a  success 
for  tea  making,  because  we  can  not  command  cheap 
labor  to  gather  the  leaves  and  properly  treat  them. 
You  can  buy  the  plants  from  the  nurserymen,  or  the 
seedsmen  of  San  Francisco  will  secure  seed  for  you 
from  Japan,  if  they  have  not  fresh  supplies  in  stock. 
The  seed  is  large  and  plants  start  quite  readily  if  the 
seed  is  fresh.  ^ 

Forage  on  Dry  Foothills. 

To  the  Editor:— What  is  the  best  grass  for  hay  on 
dry  side  hills,  with  deep  and  loose  soil  ?  What  grass 
is  best  for  pasture  under  same  conditions  ?  When  is 
the  best  time  to  sow  each  ? — Inquirer,  Placerville. 

Thus  far  experiments  have  not  demonstrated  the 
success  of  any  perennial  hay  or  pasture  grass  for 
dry  slopes  of  the  foothills,  unless  irrigation  can  be 
used.  It  seems  at  present  as  though  these  lands 
could  only  be  used  for  winter  pasturage  from  native 


plants,  or  by  winter  growing  of  rye  or  barley  for 
hay  and  pasturage  purposes.  The  only  time  at  which 
any  plant  can  be  successfully  sown  on  these  dry 
slopes  is  early  in  the  rainy  season.  It  is  possible 
that  on  lands  sufficiently  deep  to  obtain  some  moist- 
ure the  growth  of  a  hardy  grass  like  the  English  rye 
grass  may  succeed  if  sown  very  early  and  enabled  to 
make  deep  rooting  during  the  winter  time;  but,  as  a 
rule,  no  grass  is  able  to  live  through  the  summer  on 
these  dry  soils  without  irrigation. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
February  2,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  ami  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Cold,  cloudy  weather  during  the  week  retarded  the 
growth  of  all  vegetation.  Heavy  rain  fell  in  all  sections, 
in  some  places  exceeding  5  inches,  causing  a  suspension 
of  farm  work,  flooding  grain  and  alfalfa,  fields,  and 
damaging  property.  The  snow  on  the  mountains  is 
heavier  than  for  several  years,  and  the  line  is  down  to 
the  1000-foot  level.  Late  sown  wheat  not  sprouted  was 
considerably  damaged  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  early 
wheat  in  low  places  was  somewhat  injured  ;  there  will 
also  be  some  less  in  alfalfa  fields,  but  hop  fields  were  not 
seriously  damaged.  Wheat  and  oats  look  well  in  most 
places,  but  need  warm  weather  and  sunshine.  Green 
feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Buds  on  fruit  trees  are  swelling.  Frosts  have  caused  no 
damage,  though  at  the  close  of  the  week  very  low  tem- 
peratures were  reported. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  was  gonerally  cool  and  cloudy  during  the 
week,  with  very  low  temperature  and  severe  frosts  at 
the  close.  Heavy  rain  fell  in  all  sections,  with  snow  on 
the  mountains  in  the  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  valleys. 
The  rain  caused  a  suspension  of  farm  work  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  districts,  but  was  very  beneficial  in  the 
south.  At  Eureka  the  precipitation  for  twenty-four 
hours  on  the  29th  and  30th  amounted  to  3.07  inches. 
Grain  and  grass  made  slow  growth,  but  are  in  good  con- 
dition and  greatly  improved  in  the  southern  districts. 
Green  feed  is  plentiful.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  and  vines 
are  in  good  condition.  No  direct  reports  have  been 
received  from  Cloverdale,  but  it  is  possible  that  oranges 
were  injured  by  the  severe  frost  yesterday. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  mostly 
cloudy  and  cool,  with  generous  rains  in  the  valleys  and 
heavy  snow  in  the  Sierra.  The  rain  was  badly  needed 
and  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  grain  and  grass.  A 
cloudburst  occurred  in  the  mountains  ea9t  of  Tulare, 
washing  out  about  50  feet  of  levee  on  the  St.  John  rivi  r 
and  flooding  that  section;  no  serious  damage  resulted. 
Unusually  high  water  is  reported  in  the  Tulare  and 
Keweah  rivers.  Grain  and  green  feed  showed  marked 
improvement  since  the  rain  began,  and  a  few  warm  days 
will  give  an  abundance  of  grass.  Some  plowing  remains 
to  be  done,  and  the  rains  have  put  the  ground  in  excel- 
lent condition  for  it.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  reported  thin 
but  healthy. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  heavy  rain  at  the  beginning  of  the  wepk  was  fol- 
lowed by  cold  weather  and  light  frosts.  There  was 
another  heavy  rainstorm  on  Saturday,  followed  by  the 
coldest  weather  of  the  season  and  severe  frost.  The 
snow  on  the  mountains  is  reported  the  heaviest  for  years. 
The  soil  is  thoroughly  saturated,  and  water  is  flowing 
rapidly  into  reservoirs  and  streams.  The  rainfall  at  Up- 
land (North  Ontario)  for  the  week  was  nearly  4  inches. 
Grain  and  grass  are  in  good  condition  and  prospects  are 
good  for  heavy  crops.  Pasturage  i9  plentiful.  Fruit 
trees  and  vines  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  rains 
and  are  looking  thrifty.  Orange  shipments  continue. 
As  this  report  closes  the  weather  is  still  unsettled  and 
rain  is  falling  in  the  coast  cities.  Snow  is  falling  in  the 
mountains.  The  seasonal  rainfall  at  Cuyamaca  is  19.55 
inches. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Generous  rains  at  close  of 
the  week  will  greatly  improve  grain  and  pasture  and 
put  soil  in  good  working  condition.  Much  snow  fell  in 
the  mountains;  streams  are  flowing.  Very  cold  Monday 
morning,  but  results  not  yet  known. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M. 
Wednesday,  February  4,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Raintall  for  the 
Week    

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  j 
fall  to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  | 
fall  Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum    Tempera-  I 
ture  for  the  Week. . . 

18.92 

25  13 

Red  Bluff  

.28 

16.37 

12.49 

15.68 

46 

26 

Sacramento  

1.30 

10.51 

7  30 

15.12 

50 

34 

San  Francisco  

1  68 

10.  M 

7.V0 

16.30 

52 

36 

.76 

5.45 

2.73 

8.33 

S3 
40 

30 

Independence.   

.1« 

1  67 

1  39- 

4.73 

16 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

1.76 

10.05 

6  25 

11  50 

58 

30 

Los  Angel  :   

1.46 

8.09 

•  4.22 

11.70 

62 

34 

1  30 

7.66 

2.57 

5  01 

62 

38 

T 

1  47 

.48 

2.19 

10 

30 

84 
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THE  FIELD. 


What  Kind  of  Alfalfa  Seed  to  Buy. 

To  the  Editor: — New  seed  is  not  necessarily  the 
best;  neither  is  old  seed  the  poorest.  Why  is  there 
much  poor  alfalfa  seed  on  the  market  ?  If  the  first 
crop  of  alfalfa  is  a  good  one,  that  is  has  fine,  full 
herbage,  it  bears  but  few  flowers,  and  consequently 
is  used  for  fodder  rather  than  for  growing  seed. 

This  crop  is  either  cut  and  stored  as  silage,  or  cat- 
tle are  allowed  to  graze  in  the  field  in  April  or  early 
May,  and  the  next  crop  may  be  used  for  seed  rais- 
ing, the  seed  ripening  in  late  July  or  early  August, 
probably  escaping  the  dry  winds,  from  which  the 
later  crops  are  likely  to  suffer. 

Poor,  shriveled  and  wrinkled  seeds  are  either 
owing  to  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil  or  to  the  wind 
striking  the  seed  just  before  it  is  in  the  milk.  Some- 
times these  north  winds  injure  the  seed  just  after  it 
is  in  the  milk,  preventing  the  proper  formation  of 
starch,  and  the  proper  maturing  of  the  seed.  Such 
seed  may  be  plump  and  well  formed,  though  a  large 
proportion  of  it  lacks  viability.  I  have  tested  fresh 
seed  that  appeared  to  be  in  a  first-class  condition, 
and  only  60%  of  it  possessed  the  power  to  germinate. 

Of  two  samples  that  1  recently  tested,  one  was 
new  seed,  only  23%  of  which  germinated.  The  other 
was  seed  that  had  been  kept  for  seven  years,  60%  of 
which  germinated.  Doubtless  at  least  90%  of  the 
latter  sample  would  have  germinated  seven  years 
ago. 

Weeds  in  Alfalfa  Seed. — Seldom  is  alfalfa  seed 
pure  and  free  from  weed  seeds,  many  kinds  of  which 
will  prove  very  objectionable  in  the  land,  and  un- 
profitable to  harvest. 

No  one  wishes  to  sow  any  Johnson  grass  with 
alfalfa  seed,  nor  any  of  the  worst  weeds  of  the  East- 
ern States,  nor  any  of  that  meanest  and  very  preva- 
lent enemy  of  alfalfa,  clover  and  flax — a  parasitic 
vine  called  cuscuta,  dodder,  or  love  vine. 

There  are  many  species  of  this  parasitic  plant,  the 
seeds  of  which  can  only  be  detected  by  the  ex- 
perienced eye,  and  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass. 

Cuscuta  epithymum  and  cuscuta  arvensis  are  the 
two  species  which  attack  alfalfa.  The  seeds  of  the 
former  are  very  tiny  and  may  be  removed  by  very 
careful  sifting.  The  seeds  of  cuscuta  arvensis  are 
larger,  and  there  is  no  method  by  which  they  may  be 
removed  from  alfalfa  or  clover  seed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  weed  seeds 
that  the  writer  has  found  in  alfalfa  seed  in  consider- 
able quantities: 

1.  Cuscuta  arvensis  (dodder  or  love  vine). 

2.  Chenopodium  album  (lamb's  quarters,  goose- 
foot). 

3.  Panicum  capillare  (old  witch  grass). 

4.  Verbena  bracteosa  (vervian). 

5.  Rumex  acetosella  (sheep's  sorrel). 

6.  Hemizonia  (tar  weed). 

7.  Centromadia  pungens  (see  plant,  spike  weed). 

8.  Atriplex  truncata  (wild  salt  bush). 

9.  Atriplex  hastata  (wild  salt  bush). 

10.  Malva  parviflora  (mallows). 

11.  Rumex  crispus  (curled  dock). 

12.  Bromus  secalinus  (chess,  cheat). 

13.  Amsinckia  (bur  weed). 

14.  Erodium  cicutarium  (alfilaria,  filaree). 

15.  Amaranthus  (pig  weed). 

16.  Helianthus  annuns  (sunflower). 

17.  Sorghum  Halepense  (Johnson  grass). 

18.  Heliotropum  Curassavium  (heliotrope). 

Many  of  the  weeds  named  above  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  very  tiny  seeds. 

We  conclude  that  it  is  always  desirable  and  will 
prove  cheaper  in  the  end  to  purchase  first-class 
seed,  that  is,  seed  that  possesses  a  high  percentage 
of  vitality  and  is  free  from  impurities. 

Alice  F.  Crane, 
Tester  and  Examiner  of  Seeds. 
2316  Clay  St.,  S.  F. 


A  California  Grower's  Experience  With  Alfalfa. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Freear  recently  wrote  the  following 
record  of  experience  to  the  secretary  of  the  Bakers- 
field  board  of  trade  : 

— A  short  time  ago  I  read  an  article  on  alfalfa  grow- 
ing in  Kansas,  and,  knowing  that  the  board  of  trade 
is  collecting  data  upon  that  subject,  I  thought  that 
you  would  probably  like  to  have  me  tell  you  of  my 
experience  with  alfalfa  in  Kern  county.  I  took  an 
invoice  of  the  ranch  on  July  1,  1901,  and  hand  you 
the  statement  to  see  for  yourself,  and  if  you  desire 
will  send  you  the  book  in  order  to  verify  it. 

On  January  1,  1901,  I  bought  a  half  interest  in 
160  acres  of  land,  known  as  the  Doc  Williams  place. 
It  was  in  very  poor  condition,  having  been  farmed  in 
a  haphazard  way  for  many  years.  The  land  was 
very  rough,  the  ditches  in  the  wrong  places,  the 
alfalfa  run  out  and  fences  in  bad  repair.  The  im- 
provements were  a  small  house,  a  shed  barn,  corral, 
small  orchard  and  a  surrounding  fence  with  a  cross 
fence  dividing  the  place  into  two  80-acre  fields. 

I  bought  the  half  interest  in  the  ranch  from  Mr. 


Strobridge,  including  a  band  of  mixed  hogs,  which 
we  valued  at  $784,  the  land  at  the  rate  of  $50 
per  acre,  or  $8000  for  160  acres. 

As  soon  as  I  took  hold  of  the  ranch  we  recon- 
structed the  ditches,  regraded  and  checked  the 
land,  reseeding  about  60  acres  to  alfalfa.  We  also 
raised  some  corn  and  pumpkins  on  45  acres  of  land 
which  furnished  the  barley  hay  sold  and  fed  to  the 
hogs.  I  have  taken  no  account  of  the  corn  and 
pumpkins,  for  the  hogs  were  fed  and  fattened  on 
them,  and  only  the  returns  from  the  hogs  are  noted- 
As  near  as  I  have  kept  account  I  think  there  must 
have  been  35  tons  of  ear  corn  and  200  tons  of  pump- 
kins. Other  than  the  105  acres  noted,  the  land  was 
used  for  wild  pasturage,  for  the  dry  stock,  so  the 
returns  were  practically  from  60  acres  alfalfa  and 
45  acres  of  farmed  land.  We  have  this  year  seeded 
the  45  acres  farmed  in  1901  to  alfalfa  and  farmed 
about  30  acres  of  last  year's  dry  pasture.  The  place 
is  now  fenced  into  five  fields,  and  has  105  acres  in 
alfalfa,  the  balance  being  used  for  corn,  pumpkins 
and  pasturage.  I  sold  my  milk  to  J.  S.  Ellis'  cream- 
ery and  the  hogs  to  the  Kern  County  Land  Com- 
pany's packing  house. 

The  ranch  is  watered  from  the  Stine  canal  and 
we  buy  water  for  75  cents  per  cubic  foot  for  twenty- 
four  hours  run.  My  water  bill  for  1901  was  $76  70 — 
about  75  cents  per  acre.  I  have  paid  $83  95  for 
water  so  far  this  year — and  am  irrigating  more 


land. 

The  following  are  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  eighteen  months  beginning  Jan  1,  1901,  and 
ending  July  1,  1902  : 

RECEIPTS. 

233  hogs  $  2,084  08 

13  cattle   275  0u 

Butter  fat   698  00 

38  tons  of  hay   277  50 


Total  $  3,360  51 

expenditures. 

Water  $    150  61 

Labor,  seed,  groceries,  taxes,  etc   1,153  96 


Total  3  2,055  50 

Cattle  bought  $    917  50 

INVENTORY  JULY  1,  1902. 

80  acres  of  land  $  8,000  00 

260  mixed  hogs   1,519  00 

49  head  cattle   525  00 

105  acres  alfalfa,  assessed  value   525  00 

52  tons  hay   305  00 

Cash   1,138  00 


Total  $12,697  00 

Less  original  investment  and  interest  one  and 

a  half  years  7  per  cent  $  8,840  00 


Total  $  3,857  00 


I  value  the  land  at  $50  per  acre  without  live 
stock,  this  year,  for  we  have  put  enough  improve- 
ments in  fences  and  leveling  and  ditching  to  more 
than  offset  the  original  $784  at  which  we  valued  the 
hogs. 

In  connection  with  the  above  statement  I  sold 
in  1901  from  55  acres  of  alfalfa,  which  my  sons  farm, 
285  tons  of  alfalfa  which  brought  me  $2,150  cash  on 
the  ranch. 

Before  coming  to  Kern  county  I  farmed  near 
DeKalb,  Illinois,  for  eleven  years.  I  came  to  Cali- 
fornia, starting  with  $1000,  the  result  of  twenty- 
seven  years'  hard  labor.  Before  deciding  to  remain 
here,  I  spent  over  $500  looking  over  Nevada,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington,  none  of  which  suited 
me.  I  am  here  to  stay  and  can  truthfully  say  it  is 
the  best  place  I  have  any  knowledge  of.  The  only 
thing  one  needs  to  do  is  to  tend  to  business  and  he 
need  not  fear  making  a  failure. 


HETEOROLOGICAL. 


A  Further  Discussion  of  the  Seasons. 

To  the  Editor: — Your  rather  skeptical  though 
very  good  natured  editorial  regarding  the  "good 
prophet"  leads  me  to  respond  once  more.  It  may 
be  an  unwarranted  assumption  to  predict  weather 
more  than  a  few  days  ahead  ;  it  may  be  considered 
as  unsustained  by  science.  I  claim,  however,  that 
my  inferences  are  drawn  from  scientific  methods  of 
investigation,  the  observation  of  numerous  seasons 
and  the  study  of  the  high  barometer  movements. 
Till  I  had  investigated  the  high  barometer  area  prob- 
lem my  predictions  were  about  equally  "hit  or  miss  " 
— which  they  are  not  any  more.  No  daily  weather 
observer  claims  any  infallible  probability  to  predic- 
tions. One  who  aims  at  long  period  predictions 
must,  therefore,  realize  that  there  are  still  more 
elements  of  uncertainty  to  contend  with.  Still,  with 
increased  observations,  the  sum  of  probabilities  in 
either  case  becomes  more  assured ;  and  this  is  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it. 

One  of  the  inferences  that  I  had  made  in  my  last 
article  was  to  show  that  long  midwinter  droughts 
were  no  evidence  that  the  rest  of  the  season  would 
be  so.  There  is  almost  what  might  be  called  a  type 
of  seasons  with  long  breaks  in  midwinter,  and  with 
heavier,  compensating  later  rains. 

"  But,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  what  probability  is 


there  of  this  season  being  particularly  so  ?  "  That  Is 
based  on  two  reasons,  and  they  are  both  inferred 
from  investigations  of  the  high  barometer  area — of 
the  "continental  high,"  as  it  is  more  technically 
termed. 

We  discussed  the  action  and  movements  of  this 
high  barometer  area  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
the  issue  of  the  24tb.  All  that  we  would  say  here  is 
that  the  study  is  just  begun  ;  but  it  can  already 
account  for  the  two  reasons  referred  to  for  predict- 
ing heavy  later  rains. 

I  have  observed  that  whenever  heavy  rains  fall 
south  of  Tehachapi  or  Point  Conception  the  season  is 
never  a  dry  or  even  a  semi-dry  one.  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  received  heavy  rains  this  December, 
heavier  than  around  San  Francisco. 

When  the  "continental  high  "  barometer  area  that 
crosses  over  the  State  north  of  Point  Conception  is 
persistently  high,  as  it  is  in  the  dry  seasons,  heavy 
incoming  rains  from  the  north  never  break  through 
the  blockade — they  are  always  light.  Nor  do  any 
rain  areas  ever  follow  in  the  course  of  this  high 
barometer  path  as  it  did  in  the  middle  of  last  Decem- 
ber. In  May,  after  the  "continental  high"  has 
shifted,  heavy  rains  are  more  likely  to  fall  south  than 
at  any  other  time.  To  illustrate  what  we  are  saying, 
let  us  examine  the  rainfall  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  last 
dry  year,  1897-1898.  The  rainfall  for  that  season 
was  7  inches  ;  2*  inches  fell  in  October,  most  of  it  an 
extension  of  the  Sonora  rains — the  Mexican  gulf 
rains.  In  May  1J  inch  fell  after  the  high  area  had 
ceased  to  block  the  ingress  of  the  northern  storm. 
During  the  over  six  months'  period  from  October  to 
May  only  13  inch  fell,  in  numerous  small  showers.  In 
1876-1877  only  5}  inches  fell.  No  early  or  late  stray 
rains  fell.  Only  one  good  rain  period  occurred  in 
January;  but  this  rain  and  every  other  was  heavier 
up  north. 

What  characterizes  dry  seasons,  particularly  south 
of  the  thirty-seventh  latitude,  is  that  the  "high" 
is  stagnantly  located  across  the  State  into  Utah  and 
southern  Idaho.  The  highest  we  ever  noticed  was  in 
the  December  drought  of  1897.  The  following  two 
years  had  also  this  same  characteristic  "high"  and 
were  droughty  seasons  south.  This  year  there  has 
been  nearly  a  month  of  high  barometer  area,  but  it 
was  variable ;  it  shifted  oftenest  to  northeastern 
Nevada  and  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  this 
State,  as  well  as  even  over  Oregon. 

We  particularly  lay  stress  on  this  point,  for  we 
have  felt  here  in  Santa  Barbara  county  at  least  the 
difference  in  the  atmosphere  between  a  dry  season 
and  a  mere  dry  spell. 

This  month's  high  barometer  area  seemed  mainly 
the  passing  of  storms  along  the  Canadian  border  line, 
with  gradations  of  "high"  from  that  line  down, 
while  the  "continental  high"  seems  the  crest  of  a 
dry-set  rainless  belt  that  passes  over  from  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  the  middle  Rockies,  and  shuts  off  all  usual 
rainfall. 

On  the  basis  of  this  theory,  speculative  as  it  may 
appear  to  others,  I  am  predicting  reasonably  good 
rains  for  the  season  ;  and  now  that  the  high  barom- 
eter has  been  phased  southerly  and  there  is  no  "  con- 
tinental high,"  I  believe  heavy  rains  will  fall  within 
the  next  ten  days.  L.  E.  Blochman. 

Jan.  25,  1903. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  Facts  Desired. 

To  the  Editor: — The  acceptance  by  Congress  of 
the  principle  of  Federal  aid  in  the  construction  of  ir- 
rigation works  in  the  Western  States  has  given  a 
great  impetus  to  every  industry  in  that  section  of 
the  country.  The  people  of  the  Eastern  States  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  opportunities  offered  in 
the  territory  to  be  opened  up.  As  the  proposition 
develops,  a  tide  of  immigration  will  inevitably  set  in, 
and  this  region  will  become  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  prosperous  in  the  country.  With  large  areas  of 
reclaimable  land,  California  especially  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  measure. 

The  actual  work  of  surveying,  locating  and  con- 
structing reservoirs  and  other  irrigation  works  will 
be  done  by  the  Geological  Survey.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  better  understanding  of  the  present  extent  of 
irrigation,  the  location  of  the  areas  irrigated,  and  to 
gain  other  information  useful  in  this  work,  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress  authorized  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus to  bring  down  to  date  the  irrigation  statistics 
obtained  in  1900  by  that  office.  Letters  of  inquiry 
and  schedules  are  now  being  sent  out  to  secure  the 
necessary  information.  All  interested  in  irrigation 
should  answer  as  fully  and  as  promptly  as  possible 
any  inquiries  they  may  receive,  so  that  the  merits  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  country  may  become 
known.  Irrigators  who  do  not  receive  blanks  within 
a  reasonable  time  should  notify  the  census  office  at 
Washington  and  they  will  be  supplied. 

The  Open  Door. — It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this 
connection  how  much  it  will  mean  to  the  country  at 
large  to  have  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  reclaimed. 
According  to  the  census  of  1900,  the  total  improved 
farm  area  of  the  United  States  was  414,800,000  acres. 
It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  reclaimable 
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area  is  not  less  than  50,000,000  acres.  Its  reclama- 
tion, therefore,  will  add  nearly  one-eighth  to  the 
actual  crop-producing  area  of  the  country  and  will 
exceed  by  a  liberal  margin  the  tillable  land  of  all  the 
States,  excepting  New  York,  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Maine  to  Florida.  Allowing  forty  acres,  the 
average  size  of  irrigated  farms,  this  area  will  make 
1,250,000  farms,  or  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
number  in  the  United  States  in  1900.  The  occupants 
of  these  farms  will  add  directly  to  the  population 
6,250,000,  and  indirectly,  in  the  accompanying  mer- 
cantile, professional,  manufacturing  and  industrial 
classes,  at  least  3,125,000  more,  a  total  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  United  States  of  9,375,000,  or 
nearly  12*%. 

Forecast  of  Value. — The  total  value  of  all  the 
farms  in  1900,  including  all  improvements  except 
buildings,  was  $13,115,000,000.  At  $42  50  per  acre, 
the  average  value  of  irrigated  land,  the  50,000,000 
acres  to  be  reclaimed  will  add  to  the  value  of  farm 
land  $1,250,000,000  If  buildings  are  included,  the  value 
will  be  increased  $775,000,000,  while  the  augmented 
wealth  through  railroads,  cities,  mills  and  factories 
is  beyond  estimation. 

The  annual  value  of  all  the  farm  products  in  1900 
was  $4,377,000,000.  The  average  value  per  acre  of  pro- 
ducts of  irrigated  lands  was  $14  81.  At  this  rate  the 
area  to  be  reclaimed  will  add  products  worth  $740,- 
500,000,  an  addition  of  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  life 
sustaining  powers  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  irrigating  ditches  and  canals  in  op- 
eration in  the  United  States  exceeds  20,000,  and  their 
combined  length  is  not  less  than  50,000  miles.  If 
joined  end  to  end,  they  would  reach  twice  around  the 
world.  Formed  into  one,  they  would  constitute  a 
navigable  canal,  such  as  the  Erie,  30  feet  wide  and 
5  feet  deep,  extending  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York,  a  distance  of  over  3000  miles. 

The  figures  of  the  last  census  show  that  the  works 
required  to  irrigate  7,263,273  acres  cost  $64,289,601, 
an  average  of  $8.85  per  acre.  At  this  rate  the  ex- 
penditure required  to  reclaim  the  area  proposed 
would  be  at  least  $450,000,000.  After  the  Govern- 
ment has  performed  its  part,  there  will  be  no  delay 
by  the  farmers  in  carrying  on  the  work.  While  the 
initial  expense  is  enormous,  it  is  not  comparable  with 
the  value  of  the  crops  which  will  be  grown  on  the 
lands  reclaimed.  The  total  cost  of  all  the  irrigation 
works  in  use  in  the  country  is  only  three-fourths  the 
value  of  the  crops  produced  each  year  on  irrigated 
lands.  Cor. 

Washington,  D.  O,  Jan.  21. 


The  Convenience  of  Gas  Engines. 

By  E.  G.  Ware,  Garden  Grove,  at  the  Santa  Ana  Farmers' 
Institute. 

As  far  as  agricultural  resources  are  concerned  wa- 
ter development  has  made  southern  California  what 
it  is  to-day.  The  first  water  which  was  available  was 
the  water  in  the  river  and  creeks  which  required  a 
system  of  canals  and  irrigation  ditches.  The  next 
supply  comes  from  an  underground  artesian  strata- 
The  third  supply  is  had  by  building  dams  in  the  moun- 
tains to  retain  the  water  that  usually  runs  to  waste, 
in  large  reservoirs. 

The  water  in  the  natural  streams  was  all  appro- 
priated long  ago  and  there  was  not  enough  to  go 
around.  Developing  water  by  building  dams  to  re- 
tain the  waste  water  requires  large  capital.  Now 
the  Government  is  going  into  development  of  water 
and  if  carried  out  it  is  hard  to  tell  the  amount  of  wealth 
it  will  add  to  the  nation.  It  will  bring  prosperity  to 
a  great  number  of  farmers  and  make  homes  for 
thousands  of  families. 

The  development  of  water  I  wish  to  particulary 
call  your  attention  to  is  that  developed  by  the  farmer 
as  an  individual,  which  can  go  on  all  the  time  without 
waiting  for  the  machinery  of  the  legislature  to  move 
and  get  in  running  order. 

Orange  county  from  Anaheim  to  the  ocean  is  a  field 
where  the  individual  farmer  can  work  out  this  prob- 
lem of  water  development.  If  not  strong  enough  to  do 
it  alone  he  can  join  with  his  neighbors  and  form  a  com- 
pany. The  whole  county  is  underlaid  with  artesian 
streams.  You  can  hardly  put  down  a  well  pipe  any- 
where and  miss  the  water.  Here  in  Westminster  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  put  down  a  well  and  the  water 
flows  without  further  expense,  while  only  a  short  dis- 
tance northeast  the  water  does  not  come  to  the  sur- 
face, and  after  you  sink  your  well  you  have  to  buy 
an  expensive  engine  'and  pump,  and  then  pay  the 
cost  of  running  the  plant.  It  looks  at  first  sight  as 
if  the  farmer  that  has  to  develop  water  with  an  en- 
gine and  pump  isn't  in  the  game  with  the 
farmer  that  has  a  flowing  well.  In  a  short 
race  he  is  not.  In  a  long  race  the  man  with  the  en- 
gines and  pump  will  win.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that 
that  which  costs  the  most  we  appreciate  and  put  to 
the  best  use  while  that  which  costs  us  but  little  in 
the  end  often  proves  our  destruction.  The  Lord 
knew  what  He  was  doing  when  He  said  man  should 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Civilization 
is  several  thousand  years  in  advance  because  of  that 
decree.  The  man  with  the  flowing  well  is  apt  to  use 
so  much  water  because  it  costs  nothing  that  in  a  few 
years  a  great  deal  of  the  land  that  the  first  few  years 
grew  big  crops  of  corn  goes  back  and  will  only  grow 


salt  grass  on  account  of  the  alkali.  The  proof  of  this 
is  right  here  in  Westminster,  a  great  deal  of  land  that 
used  to  raise  the  finest  kind  of  corn  won't  sprout 
corn  to  day.  Now  to  restore  this  land  to  its  former 
state  you  will  have  to  tile  and  drain  it,  which  is 
quite  an  expense,  besides  the  loss  of  crops  for  many 
years.  The  man  with  the  pump  will  use  only  the  wa- 
ter necessary  to  raise  his  crop  because  it  costs  him 
money  and  does  not  fill  up  the  surface  water  and 
raise  the  alkali.  In  an  alfalfa  field  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  the  pump  as  you  have  a  large  stream  of 
water  and  do  not  have  to  hold  the  water  long  enough 
on  the  ground  to  raise  the  alkali.  This  land  will  im- 
prove under  the  pump  and  in  the  long  run  you  will  have 
a  better  place  than  the  man  with  a  flowing  well.  The 
more  a  thing  costs  the  better  we  look  at  it. 

I  think  the  first  gas  engine  was  put  in  near 
Anaheim  in  1894,  but  most  of  the  engines  have  been 
put  in,  for  water  development,  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  amount  of  water  that  all  the  engines  within  4 
miles  of  Anaheim  are  able  to  pump  I  es- 
timate at  over  2000  inches.  According  to  borings 
that  have  been  made  above  Anaheim  to  the  bedrock 
of  the  Santa  Ana  river,  it  is  estimated  that  5000 
inches  pass  beneath  the  surface  and  are  lost  to  the 
irrigating  companies.  I  presume  that  is  part  of  the 
water  brought  to  the  surface  on  the  farms 
below  Anaheim  by  the  pumps  and  artesian  wells. 
The  height  the  water  is  being  lifted  by  the  pumps 
is  usually  from  20  to  50  feet,  and  in  some  cases 
considerably  more.  I  think  the  average  cost  of 
lifting  this  water  for  the  cost  of  the  distillate,  lu- 
bricating oil  and  battery,  is  about  30  cents  for  100 
inches  per  hour.  Some  engines  have  crude  oil  burn- 
ers which  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  cost  nearly  one- 
half.  To  the  above  must  be  added  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs and  wear  and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

Very  few  engines  have  a  man  to  look  after  them 
while  running.  If  anything  gets  out  of  order  the  man 
irrigating  can  tell  by  the  explosion  and  come  up  and 
adjust  the  difficulty.  Some  of  the  large  22  H.  P. 
machines  have  a  float  in  a  barrel  of  water.  If  the 
pump  stops  the  water  runs  out  of  the  barrel,  the 
float  drops,  pulls  a  wire  attached  to  the  switch  of  the 
battery,  and  the  engine  stops.  Most  of  the  engines 
range  in  size  from  6  to  25  H.  P.,  and  range  in  cost 
with  the  engine  house  and  pump  from  $500  to  $1500 
outside  the  cost  of  the  wells. 


ARBORICULTURE. 


California  Conifers. 

From  a  paper  by  John  Atkinson,  at  the  Pacific  Coast 
Horticultural  Society. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  draw  attention  to  a 
class  of  trees  which  of  late  years  have  been  to  some 
extent  neglected;  the  pioneer  gardeners  of  our  State 
planted  to  some  purposes  and  have  left  noble  monu- 
ments behind  them.  It  is  an  exquisite  pleasure  to 
visit  some  of  the  older  parks  and  gardens  in  the  sub- 
urban towns  of  San  Francisco  and  admire  the  stately 
trees,  planted  in  early  days,  which  have  now  grown 
to  majestic  proportions.  Many  of  the  most  striking 
of  these  are  the  conifers,  that  are  natives  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  which  are  particularly  at- 
tractive to  Western  people  on  account  of  their  singu- 
lar and  graceful  appearance.  Araucarias,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  planted  very  extensively  in  this 
State,  some  of  which  have  become  very  beautiful 
specimens ;  yet  these  and  many  others  are  not 
adapted  to  outside  planting,  as  they  require  too 
much  water. 

It  is  seldom  in  many  of  our  suburban  residences 
that  the  whole  of  the  land  is  utilized  entirely  for 
horticultural  purposes.  These  outside  places  are 
generally  planted  with  trees  requiring  little  or  no 
attention.  In  many  cases  the  varieties  selected  are 
very  limited,  and  the  result  is  that  the  general  effect 
is  somewhat  monotonous.  Observation  and  experi- 
ence have  taught  us  that  this  selection  may  be  very 
much  extended.  Some  varieties,  it  is  true,  would 
need  a  little  attention  for  a  year  or  two;  but,  once 
established,  they  grow  rapidly  and  give  a  charm  and 
grace  to  a  scene  that  would  be  otherwise  uniform 
and  insipid. 

California  is  particularly  rich  in  varieties  of  conifer 
trees.  We  can  boast  of  about  twenty  distinct  pines; 
three  of  them — the  sugar,  the  yellow  and  the  Jef- 
frey's— are  the  largest  pines  of  the  world.  We  have 
many  different  kinds  of  firs  and  spruces,  all  of  which 
are  valued  highly  in  Europe  as  ornamental  trees. 

Cypresses. — We  have  more  varieties  of  cypress 
than  any  other  part  of  world.  Our  cedars  are  ad- 
mired by  everyone.  Our  coast  redwoods  and  Sierra 
big  trees  are  so  well  known  and  so  much  has  been 
written  about  them  that  to  mention  of  them  further 
is  unnecessary.  Many  of  these  indigenous  trees  have 
been  planted,  but  not  nearly  as  extensively  as  they 
should  be,  although  this  can  not  be  said  of  the  Monte- 
rey cypress,  which  is  seen  everywhere  and  sometimes 
perhaps  a  little  overdone. 

We  have  other  native  cypresses  that  can  be  used 
very  effectively  where  low-growing  trees  are  required. 
The  Guadaloupe  cypress  (Cupressus  guadaloupen- 
sis)  is  a  southern  variety  of  the  Monterey  cypress;  it 


is  light  gray  in  color,  of  upright  habit  when  very 
young,  but  in  the  older  trees  the  branches  are  slender 
and  drooping. 

Gowan's  cypress  (Cupressus  governiana),  under 
cultivation,  is  a  low  tree  or  shrub  of  dense  habit  with 
spreading  branches  and  bright  pea-green  foliage.  In 
winter  it  is  covered  with  yellow  male  catkins,  which 
for  the  time  give  it  a  very  striking  appearance.  In 
its  wild  state.it  does  not  grow  so  dense.  There  is  a 
group  of  them  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  Tamalpias 
mountain,  isolated  from  all  other  trees,  their  only 
companion  being  the  dense-growing  chaparral.  Blown 
and  buffeted  by  the  strong  western  wind,  they  have 
become  gnarled  and  contorted  in  appearance;  cling- 
ing tenaciously  to  the  bare,  barren  rocks,  they  seem 
to  be  the  very  embodiment  of  perseverance  and  en- 
durance. 

The  California  mountain  cypress  is  a  rather  rare 
tree;  it  is  found  in  small  quantities  near  Ukiah,  also 
near  Crater  lake  and  northwest  to  the  vicinity  of  Mt. 
Shasta.  In  appearance  it  is  dark  green,  grows  to  a 
height  of  10  to  30  feet  and  its  leaves  are  very  fragrant. 
The  three  last  named  cypresses  are  as  easily  grown 
as  the  Monterey  cypress,  and  more  of  them  should 
be  planted. 

Sequoias. — Our  noble  "big  tree"  (Sequoia  gi- 
gantea)  should  be  grown  in  every  park,  or  even  gar- 
den, if  space  permits,  not  only  for  its  ornamental 
qualities,  but  for  the  reason  that  we  should  take  de- 
light in  perpetuating  a  species  that  is  fast  becoming 
extinct.  These  mammoth  trees  are  the  remnant  of 
a  forest  that  once  extended  across  the  continent  as 
far  as  the  Atlantic,  and  northwest  as  far  as  Green- 
land. From  fossilized  specimens,  we  know  it  grew 
in  Great  Britain,  and  even  in  Italy.  Its  culture  is 
easy,  as  it  soon  becomes  established,  and,  after  that, 
requires  little  or  no  attention. 

Cedars. — The  "post  cedar"  (Librocedrus  decur- 
rens)  is  another  fine  California  tree  that  is  easily 
grown;  its  ornamental  qualities  make  it  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  of  its  tribe.  Its  strict  habit,  rich 
coloring  of  foliage,  give  it  a  very  effective  aspect.  In 
its  wild  state  this  tree,  when  growing  among  others, 
often  presents  a  scraggy  appearance;  but  where  it 
can  secure  light  and  air  it  becomes  a  very  majestic 
arboreal  specimen. 

The  red  cedar  (Thuya  gigantea)  is  a  very  pleasing 
tree  and  of  easy  culture  ;  its  graceful  outlines  and 
bright  green,  feathery  foliage  make  it  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  its  kind.  It  also  makes  a  very 
attractive  undershrub  when  planted  among  thin- 
foliage  trees. 

The  Port  Oxford  cedar,  better  known  to  the  horti- 
cultural world  as  Lawson  cypress  (Chamaecyparis 
lawsoniana)  is  pre-eminent  among  ornamental  trees 
the  world  over.  No  tree  is  better  known  or  more 
highly  esteemed  than  this  lovely  denizen  of  the  North- 
west, including  California.  Under  cultivation  it  has 
proved  to  be  very  polymorphus,  giving  rise  to  vari- 
eties so  distinct  from  the  normal  form  and  so  varied 
in  habit,  that  several  of  them  are  justly  ranked 
among  the  best  of  subjects  for  geometrical  garden- 
ing. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  more  of 
these  beautiful  varieties  on  this  coast.  Most  of  them 
have  originated  in  Europe  and  most  of  our  nursery- 
men seem  to  be  backward  in  securing  them. 

If  used  for  outside  planting,  some  judgment  should 
be  exercised  in  selecting  a  suitable  place  for  them, 
as  they  are  a  moisture-loving  tree.  It  is  also  liable 
to  sunburn,  as  a  single  specimen;  in  groups  of  its  own 
kind  or  intermixed  with  other  trees  and  shrubs,  it  is 
invaluable.  This  tree  was  first  discovered  near  Mt. 
Shasta.  The  people  in  that  vicinity  call  it  the  water 
cedar. 

Nutmeg. — There  is  another  native  tree  that  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received, 
and  that  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  nutmeg  tree 
(Torreya  californica).  It  makes  a  very  handsome 
specimen.  Its  habit  is  sometimes  strict  and  upright, 
at  others  the  branches  extend  horizontally.  Its  long 
leaves  are  a  beautiful  dark,  glossy  green,  which  often 
assume  a  purplish  tint  in  winter.  Along  Pescadero 
creek  there  are  some  very  fine  trees  of  it;  the  condi- 
tions are  very  favorable  to  its  growth;  while  upon  the 
wind-swept  hills  of  Tamalpias  it  is  merely  a  shrub, 
though,  if  not  crowded  by  other  shrubs,  a  very  at- 
tractive one. 

Spruces. — The  tide-land  spruce  (Picea  stichensis), 
better  known  as  Picea  menziesii,  generally  affects 
low,  marshy  ground,  though  in  cultivation  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  hardy  tree,  thriving  with  very 
little  water,  and  when  thoroughly  established  be- 
comes entirely  independent  of  artificial  watering. 

The  Douglas  spruce  (Pseudotsuga  douglasii)  is  so 
well  known  that  it  requires  very  little  mention  here. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  trees,  will  grow  with 
very  little  attention  and  is  of  great  economic  value, 
its  lumber  being  the  Oregon  pine  of  commerce. 

Abies  lowiana  is  a  fir  that  thrives  in  favored  locali- 
ties, though  it  could  not  be  used  for  indiscriminate 
planting;  but,  if  once  established,  becomes  a  very  at- 
tractive tree.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  Cali- 
fornia firs. 

Pines. — Of  pines  we  have  quite  a  large  selection  to 
choose  from.  The  Monterey  pine  (Pinus  radiata), 
better  known  as  Pinus  Insignis,  has  been  very  largely 
planted  and  is  generally  admired.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  pine  midget,  a  very  insignificant-looking  insect, 
revelling  under  the  long  name  of  Diplosispini  radiata?, 
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is  so  destructive  among  them.  It  looks  as  if  this 
pice  was  doomed.  Scientists  have  not  so  far  sug- 
gested any  method  for  overcoming  them,  though  na- 
ture may  find  a  way  of  its  own. 

Pinus  tuberculata  muricata  are  both  good  trees  to 
plant  and  Pinus  ponderosa  will  do  equally  as  well.  The 
gray-leaved  pines  (Pinus  coulteri  and  sabbiniana)  are 
interesting  trees  on  account  of  the  immense  cones  they 
bear.  Pinus  torreyana  should  be  given  a  trial.  It  is 
a  very  beautiful  tree;  its  long  light-gray  needles  are 
very  effective.  It  is  a  rather  rare  pine  and  should 
be  perpetuated. 

A  good  many  more  trees  could  be  mentioned,  but 
would  perhaps  make  this  paper  too  lengthy.  Before 
coming  to  a  close,  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  coni- 
fers are  not  strictly  surface  rooters.  If  conditions 
are  favorable,  they  become  so  ;  but,  if  not  given  too 
much  surface  watering,  they  send  tap  roots  into  the 
ground,  reaching  the  moisture  they  require.  In 
planting  always  dig  large  holes,  the  trees  will  thrive 
much  better  for  it,  even  if  planted  in  pure  sand. 
Give  only  as  much  water  as  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  welfare,  but,  above  all,  cultivate  freely. 
Cultivation  is  half  the  battle  in  the  peculiar  climatic 
conditions  of  central  California. 

A  Collection  Worth  Studying. — The  managers 
of  Golden  Gate  Park  have  made  great  effort  to  se- 
cure a  collection  of  conifers,  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  has  succeeded  so  well  that  it  has 
the  best  collection  in  the  United  States,  and,  judging 
from  the  constant  additions  being  made  to  it,  will 
soon  be  absolutely  complete. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Importance  of  Thoroughness  in  Testing. 


By  Mu.  E.  H.  Hageman  at  the  California  Creamery  Operators'  Con- 
*  ventlon. 

The  importance  of  thoroughness  in  testing  is  ap- 
parent when  we  consider  that  it  is  impossible  to  even 
begin  to  figure  out  the  benefit  in  dollars  and  cents 
that  the  Babcock  test  alone  has  been  to  the  country. 
Wisconsin  alone  attributes  to  the  test  the  saving  of 
over  $800,000  annually  in  that  State  alone  by  detect- 
ing loss  of  fat  in  skim  milk,  buttermilk  and  whey. 
The  test  is  now  used  universally,  especially  in  the 
United  States  for  testing  the  milk  and  cream  of 
creamery  and  cheese  factory  patrons,  and  for  locat- 
ing unprofitable  cows,  and  to  it  more  than  anything 
else  can  we  attribute  the  steady  and  rapid  growth  of 
the  present  profitable  dairy  industry. 

Suitable  Place  for  the  Test. — When  we  notice 
the  importance  of  the  Babcock  test  we  at  once  see 
t,hat  it  does  not  receive  the  attention  that  it  should 
in  most  creameries,  cheese  factories  and  places 
where  it  is  used.  It  is  usually  put  in  inconvenient  or 
unhandy  places.  I  believe  there  should  be  a  sepa- 
rate room  for  testing  and  the  machine  put  on  a  long, 
wide  and  stout  bench  with  draws  and  racks  for  all 
necessary  glassware  and  testing  accessories,  and 
also  water,  steam  and  sewer  connections  made  so 
that  the  operator  will  not  dread  when  the  day  of 
testing  comes,  but  that  it  will  be  a  part  of  the  work 
that  he  will  do  with  interest.  Operators  should  not 
be  blamed  for  not  doing  good  or  thorough  work  with 
a  poor  equipment.  It  is  like  giving  him  poor  milk 
and  expect  him  to  make  good  butter  and  cheese  out 
of  it.  All  old-style,  clumsy  testers  should  be  dis- 
carded, and  any  factory  that  can  afford  to  run  at  all 
should  certainly  have  one  of  the  new  improved  steam 
turbine  machines. 

Legal  Requirements. — I  think  the  law  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1901  in  re- 
gard to  testing  milk  would  not  be  objectionable  in 
any  State.  This  law  practically  resolves  into  three 
sections:  (1)  the  testing  of  Babcock  glassware  for 
accuracy  of  graduation,  (2)  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  proficiency  in  operating  the  test,  (3)  the  in- 
spection of  Babccck  machines.  This  would  protect 
the  valuable  invention  by  Dr.  Babcock  against  abuse 
and  ignorance  as  well  as  patrons  of  creameries  and 
cheese  factories  and  the  growth  of  the  creamery  and 
dairy  business. 

In  Massachusetts  they  have  a  law  to  examine  can- 
didates for  proficiency  in  operating  the  test.  Not 
long  ago  I  read  of  a  creamery  company  letting  its 
patrons  choose  to  test  their  own  cream,  telling  them 
that  it  was  as  easy  as  running  a  corn  sheller  or 
threshing  machine.  Even  a  corn  sheller  or  thresh- 
ing machine  needs  care  and  attention,  or  any  piece  of 
machinery  can  be  made  to  give  bad  or  inaccurate 
results  if  operated  by  a  careless  person.  The  accu- 
racy of  the  Babcock  test  cannot  be  questioned  when 
operated  by  a  thoroughly  careful  and  honest  per- 
son. Of  course,  a  careless  or  dishonest  person  can 
make  the  Babcock  give  unreliable  or  false  returns, 
just  as  be  can  put  his  scales  out  of  balance  or  other- 
wise secure  false  weights. 

Variations. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfac- 
tion among  patrons  of  creameries  through  ignorance 
on  their  part  in  regard  to  variations  of  the  test,  and 
on  the  part  of  operators  by  underreading  the  test. 
This  is  wrong  and  should  be  discouraged,  as  it  will 
hurt  the  progress  of  the  creamery  business,  because 
if  a  dairyman  once  mistrusts  or  suspects  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  it  will  be  difficult  to  restore  confidence 


in  him.  If  an  overrun  is  reported  at  all  more  details 
should  be  given  in  regard  to  it,  such  as  the  price  per 
100  pounds  of  milk  and  price  per  pound  of  butter.  I 
think  to  report  a  true  overrun  is  beneficial  if  it  is 
done  by  close  and  careful  work,  because  it  is  an  in- 
centive for  the  other  creamery  to  get  a  new  sepa- 
rator— perhaps  it  is  needed — or  better  equipments, 
or  to  do  more  thorough  and  careful  work. 

The  Sample.— Quite  as  much  depends  on  the  tak- 
ing of  the  sample  as  on  making  the  test.  The 
sample  should  be  taken  immediately  after  pouring 
milk  in  the  weigh  can.  A  milk  thief  or  Scoville  sam- 
pler is  preferred.  The  test  should  not  be  held  longer 
than  two  weeks.  Test  jars  should  be  put  in  warm 
water  before  filling  the  bottles  to  dissolve  any  lumps 
of  cream  that  may  adhere  to  the  outside  of  the  jar, 
so  as  to  get  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  milk.  A  deli- 
cate pair  of  scales  is  indispensable  and  should  go 
with  every  Babcock  test  for  weighing  cream  sam- 
ples. Testing  strength  of  acid  and  calibrating  test 
bottles  should  be  understood  by  all  operators.  Tem- 
perature is  an  important  factor  in  testing,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  dairy  operations.  The  milk  and  acid 
should  be  about  TCP  F.  The  intensity  of  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  milk  is  influenced  by  the 
temperature  of  either  liquid.  The  strength  of  the 
acid  is  indicated  by  the  rapidity  by  which  both  the 
curdled  milk  is  dissolved  and  the  mixture  of  acid  and 
milk  turns  black,  and  also  by  the  color  of  the  fat 
column,  which  should  be  a  golden  yellow.  Adding 
water  twice  to  the  bottles  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  once;  it  gives  you  a  chance  in  stopping 
to  see  how  the  fat  is  separating.  In  treating  cream 
the  bottles  should  be  allowed  to  cool  and  the  fat  in 
the  necks  to  solidify  or  crystallize  after  the  last 
whirling  in  the  centrifuge.  The  cooling  helps  to  sep- 
arate the  water  from  the  fat.  When  remelted  and 
warmed  to  about  120°  F.  the  fat  will  be  clear,  oily, 
water-free  and  in  the  best  condition  possible  for 
measuring.  The  test  bottles  should  be  kept  clean 
and  bright  at  all  times  to  do  accurate  work,  which  is 
often  neglected.  Most  of  These  questions  referring 
to  the  general  principles  and  certain  details  of  milk 
testing  are  fully  covered  in  the  standard  works  on 
the  subject,  particularly  in  "Testing  Milk  and  Its 
Products,"  by  Professors  Farrington  and  Woll. 


FRUIT  riARKETING. 


Town  Market  Places. 


To  the  Editor: — Your  editorial  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  Jan.  31  regarding  fruit  transporta- 
tion, and  the  efforts  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Stephens  to  bring 
this  matter  before  representative  bodies  of  growers 
and  others,  is  certainly  of  great  interest  to  the  new 
settler,  but  brings  to  mind  the  serious  lack  of  local 
markets  which  hampers,  in  this  State,  beginners 
more  than  anything  else.  During  the  several  years 
in  which  he  is  a  prospective  fruit  grower  only  the 
vast  majority  of  our  new  settlers  must  depend  for  a 
living  on  whatever  side  products  they  can  raise  on 
their  holdings,  as  hay,  corn,  beans,  live  stock,  poul- 
try, etc.  And  in  the  circle  of  his  local  environments 
the  farmer  occupies  a  peculiar  and  unique  situation. 
The  railroad,  telegraph  and  express  companies  have 
a  fixed  rate  for  their  services  and  charge  all  the 
traffic  will  bear,  with  quite  often  something  on  top  of 
that.  So  does  the  lawyer  and  many  a  physician. 
All  merchants,  dealers  in  dry  and  other  goods,  all 
storekeepers  have  a  fixed  price  on  their  wares, 
every  mechanic  and  day  laborer  knows  exactly  what 
to  expect  as  his  daily  wage,  but  let  the  farmer  go 
to  town  with  something  to  sell,  and  only  in  the  very 
rare  cases  that  he  can  deal  with  the  consumer  direct 
is  he  able  to  fix  his  price  and  get  it. 

I  know  a  thriving  town  where  trade  is  brisk,  work 
plentiful,  everything  prosperous  and  prices  high. 
Let  a  farmer  go  there  trying  to  sell  something  to 
the  dealer  for  cash  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  or  something  equally  dreadful.  Cash? 
oh  no,  thank  you,  but  of  course  you  need  something, 
and  whether  you  like  it  or  not  the  old-fashioned  bar- 
ter is  soon  in  full  swing,  with  the  old,  one-sided  result. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  why  do  we  not  in  California  have 
our  weekly  market  days" as  in  other  civilized  coun- 
tries ?  Days  on  which  seller  and  buyer  meet  on 
neutral  ground,  without  compulsion  or  tribute  except 
a  small  fee  for  the  use  of  the  market  place  ?  It 
would  be  a  boon  to  many  a  newcomer,  and  old  settler 
as  well,  and  a  decided  advantage  to  every  town  and 
its  inhabitants.  M. 

We  imagine  it  is  largely  because  so  many  con- 
sumers do  not  care  to  use  their  time  in  going  to  the 
market  place  and  making  their  own  selections.  The 
house  to  house  vegetable  and  fruit  wagon,  the 
grocer's  order  clerk  coming  to  the  door  for  orders, 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  the  telephone,  relieves 
the  buyer  of  much  trouble  in  getting  what  he  desires. 
Then  Californians,  as  a  rule,  do  not  care  to  take 
their  produce  to  the  market  and  spend  the  day  in 
retailing  it;  they  prefer  to  do  something  larger,  even 
if  they  go  bankrupt  in  the  attempt.  The  subject  has 
been  discussed  in  our  columns  for  vears,  but  little 
comes  of  it. — Ed. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Scab  or  Itch  in  Cattle. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Mayo  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
gives  an  interesting  discussion  of  scab  or  itch,  some- 
times called  mange,  of  cattle.  It  is  caused  by  a 
minute  mite  (Psoroptes  communis,  var.  bovis)  that 
lives  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  and  burrows  in  the 
epidermis.  It  does  not  attack  other  animals  than 
cattle,  although  scab  of  sheep  is  caused  by  a  similar 
parasite. 

Symptoms. — Scab  or  itch  does  not  trouble  cattle  to 
a  noticeable  extent  during  the  grazing  season,  when 
they  are  doing  well  on  grass.  Close  observation  is 
required  to  detect  the  disease  in  a  bunch  of  cattle, 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  placed  on  dry  feed,  and  cold 
weather  sets  in,  the  disease  appears,  and,  if  cattle 
are  not  doing  well,  in  an  aggravated  form.  Scab 
usually  attacks  young  cattle,  calves,  yearlings  and 
two-year  olds,  but  may  attack  cattle  of  any  age  if 
they  are  "  out  of  condition."  The  first  sympton  no- 
ticed is  an  intense  itching  of  the  skin,  usually  in  the 
region  of  the  neck  or  shoulders.  The  animals  lick 
themselves,  dig  at  the  skin  with  their  teeth  or  horns, 
rub  against  posts  or  barbed  wire,  often  tearing  the 
skin  until  it  bleeds.  The  disease  gradually  spreads 
along  the  back,  sides  and  outside  of  legs,  but  does  not 
attack  the  inside  of  the  legs,  thighs  or  thin  skin  of 
the  abdomen.  In  the  early  stages  the  coat  looks 
rough  ;  there  is  a  scurfy  condition  of  the  skin  ;  the 
scurf  becomes  mixed  with  a  gummy  exudate  and 
forms  crusts  in  the  hair,  sometimes  onp-half  inch 
thick  :  the  hair  then  comes  off  or  is  rubbed  off  the 
badly  affected  area,  leaving  bald  patches  of  thick, 
calloused,  wrinkled  skin.  These  patches  often  show 
first  and  prominently  on  the  top  of  the  neck,  as  if  the 
neck  had  been  calloused  from  wearing  a  yoke.  After 
the  hair  comes  off,  the  parasites  leave  that  part  and 
the  hair  grows  in  again.  Animals  suffering  from  scab 
present  a  dejected  and  debilitated  appearance  and 
fall  away  rapidly  in  flesh ;  they  do  not  eat  well  and 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  scratching 
themselves. 

Scab  spreads  quite  rapidly  through  a  bunch  of  cat- 
tle, especially  if  the  cattle  are  not  doing  well.  Six  or 
eight  weeks  after  the  disease  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance is  sufficient  time  to  disseminate  the  disease 
pretty  thoroughly.  Thrifty,  vigorous  animals  resist 
infection  longer  than  others,  and  recover  much  more 
quickly  under  treatment  than  debilitated  animals. 
The  disease  is  spread  by  direct  contact  and  by  con- 
tact with  infected  posts,  feedracks,  walls,  etc., 
against  which  infected  animals  have  rubbed.  The 
mites  will  live  from  a  week  to  ten  days  in  protected 
places,  but  are  killed  quickly  by  direct  sunlight. 

By  scraping  off  some  of  the  scabs,  and  especially 
the  epidermis,  from  the  infected  part  and  placing 
the  material  in  a  dry,  glass  bottle,  in  a  few  hours 
minute  white  specks,  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
can  be  observed  crawling  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bottle.  By  the  aid  of  a  hand  lees  these  mites  can  be 
easily  recognized. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  disease  is  discovered 
in  a  bunch  of  cattle,  the  affected  animals  should  be 
isolated,  and  the  infected  quarters  and  rubbing  posts 
disinfected  with  a  5%  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Af- 
fected animals  should  be  well  fed  and  cared  for  and 
be  salted  with  a  mixture  of  one  pound  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  mixed  with  ten  pounds  of  common  salt.  To 
cure  the  disease,  external  treatment  must  be  ap- 
plied. If  a  large  number  of  cattle  are  affected,  the 
most  satisfacsory  method  is  to  build  a  dipping  vat, 
through  which  the  animals  must  swim  in  the  dip  used 
to  destroy  the  mites.  The  vat  should  be  40  feet  long. 
Efficient  remedies  used  for  external  application  are 
some  of  the  coal  tar  products,  6uch  as  car-sul,  chloro- 
naphtholeum,  zenoleum,  creolin,  etc.;  these  are  used 
in  2i%  solutions  with  water — that  is,  one  part  of  the 
medicine  to  forty  parts  of  water.  A  very  effective 
and  cheap  dip  is  composed  of  lime  and  sulphur  in  the 
following  proportions: 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  pounds   21 

Unslacked  lime,  pounds   16} 

Water,  gallons  100 

Slake  the  lime  to  form  a  stiff  paste,  sift  in  the 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  stir  well;  put  this  mixture  in  a 
kettle  with  twenty- five  or  thirty  gallons  of  water 
and  boil  for  thirty  minutes  at  least ;  two  hours  is 
better.  The  chocolate-looking  mass  is  allowed  to  set- 
tle, the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off  and  water  enough 
is  added  to  make  100  gallons.  All  dips  are  more  ef- 
fective when  used  warm — from  100°  to  110°  F.  Ani- 
mals should  be  kept  in  the  dip  about  two  minutes,  or 
until  the  scabs  are  thoroughly  saturated.  A  second 
dipping  in  two  weeks  will  kill  any  mites  that  may 
have  hatched  from  the  egg  after  the  first  dipping. 
One  dipping,  if  thoroughly  done,  is  usually  suf- 
cient,  however,  to  free  a  bunch  of  cattle  from  this 
disease. 

Where  only  a  few  animals  are  affected,  hand  treat- 
ment can  be  resorted  to,  but  it  should  be  thoroughly 
done.  The  remedies  can  be  applied  with  scrubbing 
brushes,  cloths  or  sponges,  and  all  scabs  and  crusts 
should  be  thoroughly  saturated.  The  remedy  should 
be  applied  warm,  as  in  dipping.  In  dipping  or  hand 
treating,  warm,  sunny  days  should  be  selected  for 
treating  the  animals. 
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ALAMEDA. 

A  Horse  Show  is  to  be  held  in  Hay- 
wards  the  first  week  in  March  of  both 
speed  and  draft  animals.  It  is  designed 
to  construct  a  track. 

Grain  Acreage.— Llvermore  Herald: 
"The  acreage  sown  to  grain  in  this  sec- 
tion is  larger  than  for  many  years." 

At  the  Race  Track.— More  horse- 
men than  ever  before  have  congregated 
at  the  Pleasanton  race  track  this  winter. 
All  the  stable  room  has  been  taken,  more 
stalls  built  and  fourteen  rooms  added  to 
the  Rose  Hotel. 

BUTTE. 

Trading  Almonds  for  Alfalfa.— 
Butte  County  Events,  Biggs:  Wm.  Grant 
is  pulling  up  about  300  acres  of  the  Rio 
Bonito  orchard  (mostly  almonds  which 
have  borne  poorly),  leaving  as  fruit  trees 
only  prunes  and  pears,  and  will  seed  the 
land  to  alfalfa,  fence  it  into  small  tracts 
and  embark  in  the  cattle  and  dairy  busi- 
ness. 

COLUSA. 
Lemon  Bloom  —Sun:  The  lemon  trees 
of  the  valley  and  of  Colusa  particularly 
are  hanging  full  of  ripe  and  ripening 
fruit,  while  the  blooms  are  peeping  out 
between. 

FRESNO. 
Reclaiming  Alkali  Land  — Reedley 
Exponent:  D.  T.  Curtis  has  plowed  480 
acres  of  the  Easterhouse  land,  which  are 
so  highly  impregnated  with  alkali  that 
attempts  to  grow  alfalfa  have  hitherto 
proved  failures,  12  inches  deep,  prepared 
it  well,  and  sown  twenty-five  pounds  of 
oats  and  fifteen  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  to 
the  acre.  His  theory  is  that  the  oats  will 
kill  the  ill  effects  the  alkali  would  other- 
wise have  on  the  alfalfa  seed. 

GLENN. 

Pump  Irrigation.— Marysville  Ap- 
peal: In  Glenn  county  one  man  is  now 
figuring  on  installing  pumping  plants  to 
Irrigate  41,000  acres  of  land,  the  Northern 
California  Power  Co.  to  supply  electric 
power  for  pumping. 

KERN. 

Plenty  of  Peed.-  Tulare  Register: 
Mr.  Bauder,  of  Pixley,  is  rejoicing  in  the 
possession  of  an  abundance  of  stock  feed. 
Two  years  ago  he  stacked  wheat  straw  on 
the  shares  until  he  put  up  about  three 
years  supply.  He  finds  that  if  stock  can 
have  all  the  straw  they  want  in  addition 
to  winter  pickings  out  in  the  pastures 
they  keep  in  very  good  condition. 

KINGS. 

A  Gusher  — a  well,  being  bored  on 
the  lands  near  Tulare  lake  recently,  at 
100  feet  depth,  proved  to  be  a  40-foot 
above  ground  gusher,  temporarily. 

Importing  Mules  —  Sentinel:  Lee 
Coates  Is  shipping  In  160  from  Oregon. 

County  Estimated  Output.— Sen- 
tinel: A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
exports  from  this  county  of  home  products 
Is  as  follows:  Livestock,  3000  carloads; 
green  grapes  shipped  and  made  into  wine 
and  brandy,  70,000,000  pounds;  raisins, 
12,000,000  pounds;  dried  fruit,  including 
prunes,  15,000,000  pounds;  cheese,  300,000 
pounds;  hay,  2000  carloads;  butter,  721,- 
282  pounds;  honey,  300,000  pounds. 

LAKE. 

Country  to  City.— Bee,  Lamport: 
Mrs.  E  L.  Lyon  and  D  C.  Nicoll  fur- 
nished 400  pounds  Lake  county's  choice 
apples  and  a  box  of  magazines  for  ship- 
ment to  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  of 
San  Francisco,  for  the  sick  whom  the 
mission  care  for. 

Konockti  Oranges.  —  Clear  Lake 
Press:  Some  big  oranges  were  brought 
into  town  from  Captain  Behr's  ranch 
near  Konockti. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

San  Dimas  Orchardists  have  satis- 
fied themselves  from  lawyers  that  they 
can  restrain  the  use  of  subterranean  water 
taken  through  their  lands. 

Bats  and  Moths  —A  correspondent 
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of  a  southern  California  monthly  writes 
that  "bats  are  the  greatest  destroyers  of 
insects  in  the  world.  Wherever  they  are 
found  in  orchards  the  abstnee  of  codlin 
moths  and  other  flying  insects  are  no- 
ticeable." 

MENDOCINO. 

More  Orchard  to  Alfalfa.— Some 
parties  in  Ukiah  and  Potter  valleys  are 
digging  up  their  prune  orchards,  some  to 
sow  the  land  to  alfalfa.  A.  O.  Carpenter 
is  one  of  these. 

The  Henley  Ranch  in  Round  valley 
is  to  be  redeemed  by  the  Santa  Rosa 
bank. 

NEVADA. 
A  Japanese  Colony  is  to  be  formed 
several  miles  sout  h  of  Grass  Valley,  where 
the  Japanese  will  engage  in  fruit  raising. 
A  San  Francisco  Japanese  company  has 
bought  half  a  section  of  wooded  land  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  it  to  Bartlett 
pears  and  winter  apples.  It  will  require 
a  big  force  of  men  to  cut  down  the  timber 
and  clear  the  ground,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  fuel  will  be  thus  obtained, 
which  the  Japanese  will  market. 

ORANGE. 
Creating  Small  Ranches  — A  syn- 
dicate of  Los  Angeles  capitalists  has  pur- 
chased from  the  Stearns  Ranch  Company 
for  $90,000  a  tract  of  1040  acres,  on  the 
line  of  the  projected  electric  railroad 
through  the  La  Habra  valley,  together 
with  100  inches  of  irrigating  water,  and 
will  be  Improved  and  retailed  in  small 
ranches. 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers.— Ful- 
lerton  Tribune:  Farmers  of  Placentia 
have  purchased  the  ingredients  for  mak- 
ing their  own  fertilizer,  a  car  of  which 
has  already  arrived. 

PLACER. 
Possible  Cannery. — Gold  Hill  cor- 
respondence Placer  Herald:  "  We  have 
heard  some  talk  of  the  Grangers  building 
and  conducting  a  cannery  the  coming 
season." 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Water  Supply.— A  wealthy  Eastern 
syndicate  is  helping  Needles  to  secure  a 
larger  water  supply  by  damming  a  sub- 
terranean river,  pumping  the  water  to 
the  surface  and  piping  it  from  Ibex  to  the 
town,  a  distance  of  12  miles.  The  Riv- 
erside Water  Co.,  drilling  in  San  Bernar- 
dino, recently  struck  a  subterranean  sup- 
ply of  boiling  water,  which  for  a  short 
time  overflowed. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Escondido's  Output.  —  Escondido 
Times:  The  following  are  the  shipments 
for  1902,  with  the  record  uncompleted: 
Eggs  4415  cases,  oranges  8985  boxes,  ap- 
ples 652  boxes,  raisins  3751  boxes,  honey 
800  cases,  lemons  12,677  boxes,  grape  fruit 
233  boxes,  wine  111,190  pounds,  nursery 
stock  7560,  butter  9420,  dried  fruit  327,840, 
poultry  200,  olives  9080,  nuts  16,200,  hides 
10,320,  beeswax  440,  canned  goods  2950, 
potatoes  10,910,  rhubarb  6540,  gold  ore 
20,750,  fresh  fruit  12,960,  green  grapes 
341,720  pounds.  The  foregoing  is  simply 
what  was  sent  out  by  freight,  that  going 
by  express  being  unobtainable.  Nearly 
all  shipments  of  butter,  eggs  and  poultry 
are  made  by  express.  The  carload  ship 
ments  were:  Hay  200,  citrus  fruits  35, 
grain  33,  raisins  4,  hogs  8,  bees  1,  wine  3, 
cattle  24,  honey  2,  dried  fruit  3,  grapes  11, 
wood  2,  sheep  2  Orange  and  lemon  acre 
age,  400;  and  many  vineyards  of  wine 
grapes  are  being  started. 

Onions  — Perris  Progress:  Last  year 
Messrs.  Harford  and  Vermason  demon- 
strated that  onions  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  this  locality,  having  produced 
300  sacks  per  acre,  and  the  Perris  section 
lo  )ks  forward  to  prosperity  when  released 
from  its  water  bonds. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

The  Lodi  Race  Track  property  is  be- 
ing set  to  vineyard,  track  and  all. 

County  Horticultural  Inspect 
ORS  In  the  county  report  trees  in  50%~bet 
ter  condition  than  formerly.     Only  three 
or  four  orchards  are  said  to  be  infected. 

Nearly  300  Acres  near  Ripon  have 
been  checked  for  alfalfa,  recently,  and  are 
to  be  flooded  this  month. 

San  Joaquin  Steamboat  Men  are 
up  In  arms  against  the  proposed  new  ad 
ditional  channel  for  the  Sacramento  river 
through  Sherman  Island,  saying  that  it 
would  cause  a  bar  in  the  San  Joaquin  at 
that  point. 


1  Saft  Sptedy  and  Positive  Cnr* 
The  Safcit,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  ot  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  HorKI 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satlsf action 
Price  tl.SO  per  bot'le.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
tent  by  express,  ohar.^i  V-  Id,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
VHB  LAWRgNCB-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  ft. 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

The  Association  to  provide  the  upper 
Salinas  valley  with  a  place  for  a  fair  has 
traded  300  shares  of  its  stock  to  F.  A 
Hehn  of  Santa  Cruz  for  an  85xl35-foot  lot 
In  Paso  Robles,  and  expects  to  build  In 
the  spring. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Midwinter  Strawberries,  picked 
late  In  January,  of  which  fifteen  to 
eighteen  filled  a  box,  and  which  were  well 


ripened,  are  reported  by  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Press  from  Shepard  of  Cassitas,  and 
raspberries,  blackberries  and  tomatoes 
from  the  ranch  of  E.  J.  Cushing  at  2000 
feet  altitude  on  the  ocean  side  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains  are  reported  by 
the  San  Jose  Mercury.  The  recent  pick- 
ing of  green  and  of  ripe,  well  matured 
fresh  grapes  Is  reported  from  Santa  Cruz 
and  Tulare  counties,  In  the  latter  cast, 
several  hundred  pounds  from  one  trel- 
llsed  vine;  also  new  potatoes  and  ripe  to- 
matoes from  Half  Moon  Bay,  San  Mateo, 
Petaluma,  and  Pismo,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

What  Some  Can  Do.— Campbell  Vis- 
itor :  W.  E.  Farrell  came  to  this  valley 
seven  years  ago  with  no  money.    He  now 

as  a  20-acre— $14,000— orchard  near  the 
Winchester  place,  he  has  no  debt,  and  he 
has  $1000  in  bank.  All  that  he  has  he 
made  out  of  fruit,  starting  as  a  laborer 
and  then  working  orchards  on  shares. 
SANTA  CRUZ. 

The  Bellefleur  acreage  will  be 
largely  increased  during  the  present  year, 
also  that  to  apricots. 

W.  F.  Stearns  of  Stearns  Bros.,  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  introducing  power 
spraying  machines  and  high  pressure 
pumps  here. 

Alfalfa.— Pajaronian  :  Thos.  Grimes 
will  devote  fifty  acres  to  alfalfa  this  sea- 
son, irrigating  from  Tynan  lake  by  a  12 
H.  P.  pump  with  a  capacity  of  1200  gal- 
lons per  minute.  The  plant  will  be  in- 
stalled forthwith.  Mr.  Grimes  is  the  first 
farmer  in  the  valley  to  put  in  such  a  plant 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  alfalfa. 

SHASTA. 
A  heavy  snow  fell  on  the  mountains 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  late  storm, 
even  the  lower  ridges  both  east  and  west 
of  the  valley,  says  the  Red  Bluff  News. 
SOLANO. 
Development  at  Dixon.— Tribune: 
E.  E.  Nudd  has  planted  fifteen  acres  of 
almonds  (Drakes  and   Peerless)  on  his 
place  and  expects  soon  to  sow  twenty  acres 
of  alfalfa. 

Horses  and  a  Racetrack.— Repub- 
lican, Suisun:  W.  W.  Witt,  searching  at 
Sulsun    for  draft  horses  for  E.   B.  & 

L.  Stone,  found  none.  A  number  of 

owners  of  good  road  horses  are  consider- 
ing a  proposition  of  leasing  from  Clint 
Peyton  the  half-mile  track  northwest  of 
Suisun  and  using  it  for  a  speed  track. 

SONOMA. 
A  Good  Crop.— Republican:  Sixth  in 
point  of  population,  Sonoma  county  is 
fifth  in  school  children,  and  has  a  greater 
number  of  school  districts  than  any  other 
county  in  the  State. 

Prominent  orchardists  in  Sonoma 
valley  think  there  is  a  fine  opening  there 
for  a  professional  sprayer,  so  the  Sonoma 
Valley  Expositor  says. 

Ceased  Sugar  Beet  Raising. — The 
California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
has  quit  trying  to  raise  sugar  beets  on  the 
Laurltzen  ranch,  at  Reclamation,  be- 
cause of  the  salt  water  in  the  low  places 
rising  so  high  in  the  soil  that  such  spots 
would  not  produce  a  profitable  crop. 
Sugar  beets  on  the  ranch  have  gone  as 
high  as  26%  in  300-ton  lots  and  some 
patches  a  good  deal  higher. 

STANISLAUS. 
C.  N.  Whitmore  has  sold  4000  acres 
in  small  lots  in  one  tract  near  Ceres. 

New  Modesto. —  Stanislaus  County 
News:  A  home  building  revival  has  been 
started  in  this  city  that  delights  the  heart 
of  every  one  interested  in  New  Modesto 
and  its  advancement. 

SUTTER. 
New  Cannery  —Yuba  City  Indepen- 
dent: Railroad  officials  and  a  prominent 
cannery  man  looked  over  the  company's 
vacant  lot,  east  of  the  depot  last  week, 
and  a  new  cannery  corporation  has  an 
option  for  a  site  on  which  to  erect  the 
necessary  buildings.  Most  of  the  capital 
is  subscribed.  C.  E.  Littlejohn  has  been 
secured  as  assistant  manager. 

Sutter's  Big  Vineyard. —  Indepen- 
dent: J.  P.  Onstott  has  just  finished 
planting  110  acres  of  young  Thompsoo 
seedless  grape  vines,  which  makes  for 
him  a  total  of  450  acres  of  vines,  mostl.v 
Thompson  seedless,  in  age  from  one  to 
twelve  years.  Other  large  vineyards  of 
Thompson  seedless  are  the  Stabler,  Pease 
and  Wilkie  vineyards. 

Central  Orchard  Co.  is  planting 
400  acres  to  Bartlett  pears,  Phillips  cling 
peaches  and  wine  grapes  on  its  orchard 
tract  near  Marcuse. 

It  Went  Like  Hotcakes.— Indepen- 
dent: The  George  Walton  tract,  just  be- 
low town  and  adjoining  the  Stewart  tract, 
has  all  been  sold  in  small  tracts  and  will 
be  at  once  planted  to  treos  and  vines.  A 
number  of  small  vineyards  of  seedless  and 
wine  grapes  are  being  planted  elsewhere 
in  this  county  this  winter. 


TULARE. 

Valuable  Pasture.— Register:  I.  N. 
Wright,  last  season,  on  twenty  acres  of 
wild  salt  bush,  or  artoplex  bracteosa, 
kept  fifty  head  of  cattle  from  June  until 
late  in  the  fall  and  kept  them  fat.  It 
grew  so  high  that  cattle  could  scarcely  be 
found  in  it.  While  the  weed  was  young 
they  would  eat  the  body  of  it,  but  as  It 
grew  older  and  more  rank  they  browsed 
the  tip  ends  mostly.  Mr.  Wright  thinks 
it  would  make  good  hay  if  cut  early. 

"The  country  around  Sultana, 
Orosi  and  Dinuba  Is  building  up  with 
wonderful  rapidity,"  says  the  Sultana 
Herald.  "New  houses  are  being  built 
everywhere  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  land 
that  has  heretofore  been  used  for  grain 
are  being  planted  to  vineyards,  orchards 
and  alfalfa  pasture." 

Co-operative  Irrigation  —Willows 
Journal:  An  attempt  is  beingjmade  by 
ranchers  and  orchardists  in  Tulare 
county  to  install  a  system  of  pumping 
plants  for  irrigating  to  supply  small 
ranches.  The  system  is  to  be  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  a  convenient  number  of 
ranchmen  shall  co-operate  in  one  station. 

After  the  Squirrels  —The  board 
of  supervisors  of  Tulare  county  have 
adopted  a  resolution  memorializing  the 
present  session  of  the  Legislature  to  pass 
a  law  permitting  the  putting  out  of  squir- 
rel poison  on  the  premises  of  non-consent- 
ing land  owners,  and  have  had  a  bill 
drafted  to  cover  the  purpose. 

Holstein  and  Jersey  Mixed.— Alta 
Advocate,  Dinuba:  Harry  Thompson  has 
an  old  cow  and  a  young  cow  with  her  first 
calf,  from  which  during  December  he 
delivered  1195  pounds  of  milk,  producing 
47|  pounds  of  butter  fat,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived 25J  cents  a  pound,  cost  of  hauling 
$1  20,  which  gave  him  net  $10  95.  They 
are  Holstein  and  Jersey  mixed. 

The  Dreaded  Apple  Worm.— Por- 
terville  Messenger :  J.  C.  Danner  of 
White  River  reports  the  arrival  of  the 
dreaded  apple  worm  in  his  orchard  at 
White  River  the  past  season.  There  was 
a  time,  not  long  past,  when  a  worm  In  a 
mountain  apple  of  this  section  of  the 
country  was  something  unknown,  b  it  this 
cannot  be  claimed  of  the  mountain  -or- 
chards at  the  present  date.  Mr.  Danner 
has  disposed  of  a  great  deal  of  his  fruit, 
most  of  it  being  shipped  through  Bakers- 
field.  He  sold  one  lot  consisting  of  about 
twenty  tons  for  $60  per  ton. 

VENTURA. 

Around  Oxnard. — Oxnard  Sun  :  Five 
thousand  acres  have  been  planted  to  beets 
and  thinning  has  begun.  Every  bit  of 
land  in  the  valley  suitable  to  grain  that  is 
not  intended  for  beets  or  beans  is  being 
sown  to  or  prepared  for  wheat,  barley  or 
oats,  and  the  acreage  is  likely  to  be  larger 
than  it  has  been  before  for  a  number  of 
years.  Quite  a  number  of  Ventura  farm- 
ers have  rented  farming  land  in  various 
parts  of  southern  California,  especially  in 
Orange  and  Los  Angeles  counties,  on 
which  they  will  plant  Lima  beans,  and  it 
is  very  hard  to  accurately  estimate  how 
many  acres  there  will  be,  but  it  is  thought 
that  the  yield  will  be  sufficiently  large  to 
materially  affect  the  price  of  the  product. 


AN  ORANGE 

that  weighs  a  pound  would 
sell  in  New  York  for  a  dime. 
When  it  takes  six  to  weigh  a  pound 
they  are  worthless. 

Our  word  for  it  Mr.  Orange  Grower, 
a  Top  Dressing  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

in  your  orchard  at  its  critical  feeding  lime  will 
vastly  increase  the  value  of  your  crop.  A 
valuable  Bulletin  '*  The  Manuring  ot  Orange 
Plantations,"  compiled  from  the  writings  of  re- 
cognized authorities,  will  he  sent  free  to  any 
applicant.  Send  your  address  on  a  Post  Card  to 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS.  I>l rector, 
18  John  Street,  N»'v  York 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PH0SPHATP  POWDER 

For   Sale  t>y 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

SAW  FRAHCISCO,      FkESKO,      LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 
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A  Friend  of  Man. 

Contributed  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Petran  of  Alameda. 

"  He  was  a  friend  of  man,  and  lived  in  a 
house  by  the  side  of  the  road."— Homer. 

There  are  hermit  souls,  that  live  with- 
drawn 

In  the  place  of  their  self  content; 
There  are  souls  like  stars  that  dwell  apart 

In  a  fathomless  firmament; 
There  are  pioneer  souls  that  blaze  their 
path 

Where  the  Highlanders  never  ran; 
But  let  me  live  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

I  see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road, 

By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life, 
The  men  who  press  with  the  ardor  of 
hope, 

The  men  who  are  faint  with  the  strife; 
But  I  turn  not  away  from  their  smiles 
nor  their  tears — 
Both  paths  of  an  infinite  plan: 
Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of 
the  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

I    know    there   are    brook  -  gladdened 
meadows  ahead, 
And  mountains  of  beauty  full  bright — 
That  road  passes  on  through  the  long 
afternoon 
And  stretches  away  in  the  night. 
But  still  I  rejoice  when  the  travelers  re- 
joice, 

And   weep   with    the   strangers  that 
moan; 

Nor  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road 

Like  a  hermit  who  dwells  alone. 

Let  me  live  in  my  little  house  by  the 
road, 

Where  the  race  of  men  goes  by: 
They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are 
weak,  they  are  strong, 
Wise — foolish,  and  so  were  I; 
Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner's 
seat, 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban  ? 
Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of 
the  road, 
And  be  a  friend  to  man. 


The  Cloverburg  Comedy. 

Near  Cloverburg,  Ky.,  lived  two  very 
respectable  old  gentlemen.  They  owned 
contiguous  bluegrass  farms,  each  of 
generous  acreage.  Both  men  descended 
from  good  old  Kentucky  stock,  and 
both  were  extremely  proud  of  their  un- 
stained and  honorable  lineage. 

Esquire  Israel  Longacre,  who  got  his 
title  from  having  been  at  one  time  a 
country  magistrate,  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  of  rotund  figure  and 
strong  constitution. 

He  carried  his  years  well,  and  al- 
though possessed  of  a  naturally  kind 
heart,  was  at  times  subject  to  violent 
attacks  of  choier,  during  which  periods 
of  temporary  insanity  he  would  neither 
reason  himself  nor  listen  to  the  reason- 
ing of  others. 

He  married,  late  in  life,  a  very 
estimable  lady,  and  had  one  daughter — 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl — who, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  was  just 
budding  into  womanhood. 

The  squire's  wife  had  died  four  years 
previous,  and  since  that  time  his  house- 
hold affairs  had  been  managed  by  his 
only  unmarried  sister,  a  lady  of  uncer- 
tain age,  spare  figure  and  vinegary 
temper. 

The  squire — albeit  all  people  and  all 
things  were  usually  subservient  to  his 
will — had  a  mortal  dread  of  his  spinster 
sister,  and  a  wholesome  respect  for  her 
sharp  tongue. 

She  had  absolute  control  of  house- 
hold matters,  and  as  the  squire  never 
interfered  with  her  arrangements,  the 
pair  got  along  very  nicely  together. 

Both  loved  the  beautiful  girl  who  had 
grown  up  to  womanhood  under  their 
eyes,  and  the  heart  of  the  old  squire 
could  always  be  approached  through 
Nellie,  who  was  the  image  of  her  dead 
mother. 

The  daughter  and  her  aunt — who  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  Dorothea  Long- 
acre — never  quarreled,  and  taken  al- 
together, the  Longacre  household  ma- 
chine moved  smoothly. 

The  Longacres'  nearest  neighbor  was 
Col.  Anson  Shortrood,  who  atone  period 
of  his  life  rode  at  the  head  of  a  valiant 
regiment  of  militia. 


The  colonel  was  a  widower  of  long 
standing,  his  excellent  spouse  having 
departed  this  life  several  years  ago, 
leaving  to  him,  as  a  legacy,  a  boy,  now 
grown  into  manhood,  who  was  named 
Anson,  junior,  after  his  father,  and  who 
was  a  model  of  industry  and  sobriety. 

The  colonel's  household  goddess  was 
a  buxom  widow,  Mrs.  Abigail  Sloan, 
who  was  related  to  the  head  of  the 
household  by  marriage,  being  the  only 
sister  of  his  late  consort. 

The  colonel  was  fifty-five,  or  there- 
abouts, was  tall,  angular  and  bony,  and 
disposed  to  be  unrelenting  and  unyield- 
ing in  disposition. 

The  colonel  and  the  squire  had  lived 
neighbors  for  thirty  years,  and  up  to 
about  six  months  previous  to  the  oc- 
currence I  am  about  to  describe,  were 
warm  friends. 

They  fell  out  over  a  trifling  matter. 
The  colonel  owned  a  fine  flock  of  merino 
sheep,  of  which  he  was  very  proud. 
The  squire  was  the  possessor  of  a  large 
mastiff  dog,  of  whose  intelligence  and 
good  qualities  he  was  always  boasting. 

One  night  an  animal,  supposed  to  be 
a  sheep-killing  dog,  broke  into  the 
colonel's  fold,  killed  a  valuable  buck  and 
mangled  several  ewes. 

When  the  doughty  military  chieftain 
discovered  his  loss  be  was  furious,  and 
stormed  in  true  soldierly  style. 

"  What  dog  could  have  done  it  ?  "  in- 
quired the  son,  who  had  been  attracted 
to  the  spot  by  his  father's  storm  of 
words. 

"Why,  that  cur  of  Squire  Long- 
acre's,"  bawled  his  father.  "  He  shall 
pay  me  heavy  damages,  or  I'll  have  the 
law  on  him." 

"  I  don't  think — "  began  the  son. 

"  Well,  don't  think,  then  !  "  bellowed 
his  father.     "  I'll  do  the  thinking." 

"But—" 

"  Shut  up  !  "  roared  the  colonel,  froth- 
ing at  the  mouth. 

And  young  Anson  was  silent. 

The  colonel  hurried  back  to  the  house 
for  his  cane,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
striding  across  the  field  in  the  direction 
of  Squire  Longacre's  mansion. 

"What's  the  matter  with  your 
father  ?  "  asked  buxom  Mistress  Sloan, 
as  young  Anson  entered  the  kitchen, 
where  she  was  at  work,  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  his  sire. 

"  He's  got  one  of  his  mad  spells  on," 
was  the  answer. 

"  That's  plain  to  be  seen,"  sniffed  the 
widow.  "  But  what,  in  goodness'  name, 
has  brought  it  on  ?  " 

"  A  dog  broke  into  the  fold  last  night, 
killed  a  fine  buck,  and  crippled  several 
ewes." 

"For  pity's  sake!  Well,  I  never! 
That's  enough  to  make  a  man  mad  ! 
Whose  dog  was  it  ?  " 

"He  thinks  it  was  Squire  Long- 
acre's." 

"Not  Bruno?" 

"  I  believe  he  has  only  one  dog." 

"  Well,  I  for  one,  don't  think  Bruno 
will  kill  sheep.  I  know  he  will  not,  and 
the  squire  is  too  neighborly  and  too  wise 
a  man  to  quarrel  with,  just  on  a  suspi- 
cion like  that." 

"  They'll  quarrel,  though,"  said  young 
Anson.  "  Father  has  gone  over  there, 
mad,  and  the  first  word  he  utters  will 
start  the  squire." 

"It's  a  great  pity,"  commented  Mrs. 
Sloan. 

"That's  what  I  say,"  assented  Anson. 

And  he  walked  through  the  kitchen, 
and  sought  his  own  room. 

He  seated  himself  at  a  desk  which 
stood  in  one  corner,  and  drew  toward 
him  pen  and  paper.  After  a  few  minutes 
hesitation,  he  dashed  off  a  few  lines, 
read  what  he  had  written  carefully  and 
placed  the  sheet  in  an  envelope. 

After  directing  it,  he  affixed  a  stamp, 
and  putting  the  letter  in  an  inner 
pocket,  left  the  house  by  a  rear  door, 
and  walked  across  the  fields  toward  the 
village. 

He  dropped  the  letter  in  the  box  at 
the  postoffice  and  returned  directly 
home.  When  he  reached  there,  he  met 
his  father. 

"Anson,"  said  the  colonel  sharply, 
"that  scoundrel,  Longacre,  refuses  to 
pay  for  the  sheep  his  dog  killed,  and 
I'm  going  to  bring  suit  against  him." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I've  noticed  lately  that  you've  been 
paying  that  girl  of  his  a  good  deal  of 
attention.    I  want  that  stopped." 


"  Yes,  sir." 

"  If  I  hear  of  you  being  together 
again,  I'll  disinherit  you.  She's  as  bad 
as  her  father,  and  he's  no  better  than 
a  thief.  His  sister,  Miss  Dorothea,  is  a 
very  clever  woman,  and  the  only  really 
decent  person  about  the  house." 

Mrs.  Abigail  Sloan,  who  usually  spoke 
of  Miss  Dorothea  Longacre  as  that 
"hatchet-faced  old  maid,"  told  young 
Anson  that  night  that  she  for  one  did  not 
believe  in  these  neighborly  quarrels,  and 
she  meant  to  tell  Squire  Longacre  that 
she  bad  no  hand  in  the  matter,  and  did 
not  believe  his  dog  killed  sheep,  the 
first  time  she  saw  him. 

At  about  the  same  time  Squire  Long- 
acre  was  standing  on  the  porch  of  his 
house,  angrily  confronting  bis  daughter 
Nellie,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
village. 

"  Nellie,"  he  said,  "  that  old  rascal, 
Shortrood,  has  been  here,  and  I  expect 
we'll  have  a  lawsuit.  He  says  my  dog 
Bruno  killed  his  sheep  last  night,  and  I 
told  him  flatly  that  if  he  said  my  dog 
killed  sheep  he  was  a  liar  !  " 

"  Oh,  papa  !  "  protested  Nellie. 

"Well,  he's  an  unreasonable  old 
wretch,  and  I'll  give  him  all  the  law  be 
wants.  His  son's  no  better.  And  hark 
ye,  girl,  if  I  ever  catch  you  and  that 
young  puppy  together  again  I'll  break 
my  cane  over  his  back  and  put  you  in 
a — a  madhouse  !    Do  you  hear  ? 

"  Yes  papa." 

"Well,  heed,  then  !  "  cried  the  squire, 
warnirgly  ;  and  walked  in  to  supper. 

Nellie  returned  to  her  room,  took  a 
letter  from  her  bosom,  and  read  the 
contents  eagerly. 

"  Dear  fellow  !  "  she  said,  and  kissed 
the  sheet  which  had  been  penned  only 
a  few  hours  before  by  young  Anson. 

Then  she  went  down  to  supper. 

But  little  was  said  during  the  meal. 
The  squire  was  cross  and  sulky,  and 
Miss  Dorothea  was  evidently  in  one 
of  her  worst  moods. 

After  the  meal  she  put  on  her  bon- 
net and  threw  a  light  shawl  over  her 
bony  shoulders. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Dor  ?  "  asked 
her  brother. 

"  None  of  your  business!"  was  the 
sharp  answer. 

"  You  needn't  be  so  snappish  about 
it!" 

"Snappish  !  "  cried  the  ancient  maid, 
and  she  tossed  her  head.  "  I  should  say 
snappish  !  A  man  as  unreasonable  as 
you  are  talk  about  people  being  snap- 
pish !  Quarrelled  with  one  of  the 
nicest  men  in  the  county." 

"He's  a  scoundrel!"  snarled  the 
squire. 

"  He's  a  Christian  gentleman  !  "  con- 
tradicted Miss  Dorothea,"  and  you 
ought  to  go  down  on  your  knees  and 
ask  his  pardon." 

"I'll  see  myself  1  If  there's  any  go- 
ing down  on  the  knees,  let  him  go  down 
to  me.  He  insulted  me  in  my  own 
house." 

"  I  suppose  you'd  go  down  on  'em 
fast  enough  if  that  maneuvering  old 
widow  would  ask  you  !  " 

"  She's  a  lady  ! "  cried  the  squire. 

"  You'd  better  go  and  tell  her  so. 
It'll  be  news  to  her,  I  reckon." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall." 

"Well,  you'd  better.  A  lady  !  Well, 
heaven  save  the  mark  !  " 

And,  with  this  spiteful  reflection, 
Miss  Dorothea  flounced  out  of  the 
room. 

She  directed  her  steps  toward  a 
grove  of  maple  trees  which  marked 
the  boundary  line  between  the  farms 
of  the  two  belligerents. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  Colonel 
Shortrood  strolled  in  the  same  direc- 
tion at  about  the  same  time. 

The  angular  soldier  and  the  thin 
maiden  met.  They  spoke,  and  finally 
walked  toward  an  unfrequented  part 
of  the  grove,  arm  and  arm. 

Shortly  after  Miss  Dorothea  left  the 
house  the  squire  stole  out  the  back 
way  and  walked  rapidly  across  a 
wheat  field  toward  a  certain  big  willow 
tree  which  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  pond. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  Miss  Abi- 
gail Sloan,  in  the  course  of  her  serpen- 
tine ramble,  reached  the  same  pond. 

Seated  on  a  fallen  log  she  and  the 
representative  of  county  judicial  hon- 
ors were  soon  engaged  in  an  animated 
conversation. 

^  While  these  little  scenes  were  being 


enacted,  pretty  Nellie  Longacre,  in 
the  seclusion  of  her  chamber,  wrote 
the  following  note,  which  young  Anson 
Shortrood  got  out  of  the  postoffice  the 
next  morning  : 

Dearest  An— You  know  best.  We 
will  all  attend  the  Lexington  Fair,  and 
I'll  be  ready  then.  As  papa  has  forbid- 
den me  to  see  you  we  must  manage  our 
correspondence  and  interviews  very  se- 
cretly. Will  be  at  the  old  place 
promptly  Sunday  night.  Your  loving 
little  Nellie. 

The  Kentucky  State  Fair  that  year 
came  off  at  Lexington  in  October.  The 
colonel,  young  Anson,  and  the  Widow 
Sloan  were  there  ;  the  squire,  his 
maiden  sister  and  pretty  Nellie  also 
attended. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  fair,  at 
three  several  places  in  the  blue 
grass  city,  three  several  couples, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  drove  out  of 
the  city  by  three  several  roads,  which 
all,  however,  headed  toward  the  Ohio 
river. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  Aberdeen, 
Ohio,  which  is  of  a  verity  the  Amer- 
ican "  Gretna  Green,"  and  most  every- 
body has  heard  of  Squire  Massie 
Beasley,  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
little  village. 

Late  on  the  morning  of  the  night  I 
speak  of,  a  man  and  woman  were  fer- 
ried across  the  river  from  Maysville, 
and  proceeded  directly  to  the  squire's 
house. 

A  few  raps  on  the  door  roused  his 
sable  assistant,  who  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  Vulcan — probably  because  he 
has  assisted  in  welding  60  many  pairs 
of  hearts  together,  and  he  opened  the 
door  and  admitted  them. 

There  was  no  light,  and  he  ushered 
them  into  a  big  room  which  opened  di- 
rectly off  the  hall. 

He  was  just  going  for  a  light  when 
another  knock  summoned  him  to  the 
door,  and  he  admitted  another  couple. 

Again  he  started  for  a  light,  and  a 
third  knock  sounded.  He  admitted  a 
third  couple,  and,  leaving  them  all  in 
the  big  room,  he  hastened  upstairs  to 
arouse  the  squire. 

"  Busniz  ez  boomin',  boss,'  he  said, 
when  the  great  American  matrimo- 
nializer  jumped  out  of  bed.  "Free 
pa'r  uv  'em  sab.  I  " 

"Three  !  "  repeated  the  magistrate, 
making  a  hasty  toilet.  "Take  that 
lamp  down.    I'll  be  there  directly." 

Vulcan  obeyed  the  order,  and  when 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  big  room, 
and  the  rays  of  the  lamp  he  carried 
flooded  the  apartment,  the  six  people 
therein  contained  gave  utterance  to 
six  quick  cries  of  astonishment. 

It  was  the  denouement  of  the  Clo- 
verburg comedy  ! 

Standing  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
was  Colonel  Shortrood,  on  whose  arm 
hung  Miss  Dorothea  Longacre.  Facing 
the  military  chieftain  was  Esquire  Is- 
rael Longacre,  whose  arm  was  twined 
about  the  waist  of  buxom  Abigail 
Sloan.  In  the  middle  of  the  apartment 
stood  young  Anson  Shortrood,  holding 
to  his  breast  pretty  Nellie  Longacre. 

After  the  first  cries  of  astonishment 
there  was  a  moment's  silence,  then 
a  tremendous  roar  of  laughter ;  and 
then  followed  such  handshaking  and 
kissing,  and  cries  of  mutual  forgiveness 
and  pledges  of  eternal  love  and  friend- 
ship as  probably  was  never  heard  or 
seen  before. 

Squire  Massie  Beasley  married  the 
three  couples,  and  they  went  back  to 
Cloverburg  together.  The  lawsuit  was 
dropped,  and  all  parties  thereafter 
lived  together  in  peace  and  amity. — 
Saturday  Night. 


"  I,"  said  the  temperance  man, 
"strongly  object  to  the  custom  of 
christening  ships  with  champagne." 

"  I  don't,"  replied  the  other  man;  "  I 
think  there's  a  temperance  lesson  in 
it." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  " 

"Well,  immediately  after  the  first 
bottle  of  wine  the  ship  takes  to  water, 
and  sticks  to  it  ever  after." 


Tourist— Is  the  bridge  perfectly  safe 
to  get  over  ? 

Guide — Yes,  sir  ;  perfectly  safe  to 
get  over.  It  is  only  dangerous  when 
you  fall  through. 
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Plant  Growth. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Dr.  C.  E.  Boynton,  Los  Banos. 

The  cavity  called  ovary  is  at  the  pistil's 
base ; 

A  leaf  is  seen,  shaped  like  a  bean,  with 

ovules  in  the  case. 
A  pollen  grain,  the  stigma's  gain,  it  trav- 
els down  the  style — 
Impregnation  has  just  begun,  and  soon 

the  grain  will  fill. 
The  carpel  case  now  takes  the  place— each 

ovule  is  a  seed  ; 
The  carpels  burst,  and  from  the  dust  up 

grows  another  weed. 
A  caulicle  that's  very  small  now  peeps 

above  the  earth — 
A  rooty  twig  begins  to  dig  for  all  that  it 

is  worth. 

Hairs  from  the  root  to  work  are  put — 

osmosis  helps  the  game  ; 
Cell  walls  divide  the  flowing  tide,  but  it 

gets  there  all  the  same. 
A  plumule  green  is  shortly  seen  ;  the  stem 

joints  multiply 
With  COz,  sunlight  and  dew  from  earth 

and  air  and  sky. 
A  word  or  two  about  the  dew  :    We  don't 

pretend  to  claim 
That  dewdrops  fall,  but  after  all  they  get 

there  just  the  same ; 
The  dewy  drop  from  leafy  top  may  come 

from  out  the  air, 
For  cool  leaves  will  from  air  distill  the 

drop  that  gathers  there. 
The  plumule  leaf  may  come  to  grief,  but 

in  the  axle  place 
A  leaf  is  seen  that's  just  as  green,  and  in 

the  bud '8  embrace. 
Joint  number  two,  with  leaves  anew,  like 

the  plumule  number  one, 
Begins  to  grow  like  the  germs  below,  ex- 
panding to  the  sun. 
These  leaves  will  stay  for  day  by  day — 

more  joints  from  buds  extend — 
While  new  buds  grow  from  nodes  below, 

where  leaf  and  axis  blend, 
And  arms  branch  out,  grow  strong  and 

stout.  So  the  same  old  plan  we  see 
From  the  smallest  plant  that  bears  a 

flower  to  the  giant  redwood  tree. 

So  the  World  Goes. 

Wisconsin  has  county  agricultural 
high  schools. 

A  sky-blue  marble  is  mined  from  a 
hill  near  Cucamonga,  Cal.  It  is  a  tint 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  markets  of 
the  world — a  clear,  azure  blue. 

If  barbarism  means  isolation,  in  a 
large  sense,  and  civilization  means 
greater  socialization  of  human  life,  then 
telephone  systems  in  country  districts 
tend  powerfully  to  promote  civilization. 

At  Wellesley  College  women  will  be 
trained  in  scientific  gardening  and 
greenhouse  work,  and  a  good  dairy 
plant  and  poultry  plant  will  be  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  the  students. 

W.  N.  Woodson,  proprietor  of  the 
unsold  lands  of  the  Maywood  Colonies, 
has  presented  the  Maywood  Woman's 
Club  of  Corning  with  two  lots,  on  which 
the  ladies  will  erect  a  clubhouse  in  the 
near  future. 

The  newspapers  of  Montana  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  land-leasing 
proposition  as  a  means  to  advance  na- 
tional irrigation.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
Husbandman,  published  at  Helena, 
says:  "The  idea  of  leasing  the  land  to 
get  money  for  the  building  of  irrigation 
works  builds  on  a  false  hypothesis. 
Once  the  land  is  leased  it  will  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  poor  home-builder,  the 
man  who  will  desire  to  irrigate  it." 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  voting:  The  record  of  votes 
in  a  certain  precinct  of  this  State,  at 
the  last  election,  showed  that  while  the 
original  returns  gave  Wilson  102  and 
Chubbuck  65,  when  passed  upon  by  the 
court  Wilson  had  only  23  and  Chubbuck 
25.  Perhaps  when  voting  becomes  eas- 
ier and  more  certain,  there  may  not  be 
so  much  opposition  to  woman  suffrage. 

An  eminent  authority,  which  has  fig- 
ured things  out  from  the  census  returns 
and  atlas  of  area  and  population  of  va- 
rious political  divisions,  says  that  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  is  twice  as  large  as 
the  State  of  Maryland,  three  times  as 
large  as  Massachusetts,  five  times  as 
large  as  Connecticut  and  twenty  times 
as  large  as  Rhode  Island.  One  could 
carve  four  Delawares  out  of  Kern 
county.  The  New  England  States  have 
130  people  to  the  square  mile,  while  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  has  but  a  small  frac- 
tion more  than  five  people  to  the  square 
mile. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Prune  Souffle. — Mince  very  fine 
one  dozen  stewed  prunes  and  the  ker- 
nels of  six  and  add  them  to  the  whites 
of  five  or  six  eggs  which  have  been 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth  with  a  small  cup- 
ful of  powdered  sugar.  Whip  all  well 
together,  add  vanilla  flavoring  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  Chill,  then  serve 
with  whipped  cream.  The  souffle  will 
not  fall. 

Eggs  A  La  Creme. — Boil  twelve 
eggs  fifteen  minutes.  Line  a  dish  with 
very  thin  slices  of  bread  and  fill  with 
layer  of  eggs  cut  in  slices,  strewing 
them  with  a  little  grated  bread,  pep- 
per and  salt  ;  rub  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  put  it  in  a  saucepan  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a  little 
onion  grated,  salt,  pepper  and  half  a 
pint  of  hot  milk  or  cream  ;  when  hot 
pour  over  the  eggs ;  cover  the  top 
with  grated  breadcrumbs  and  put  in 
the  oven,  let  it  heat  thoroughly  and 
brown. 

Canadian  Apple  Pudding. — One 
quart  of  quartered  sour  apples,  one-half 
cupful  of  sugar,  one-fourth  cupful  of  wa- 
ter, a  pinch  of  grated  nutmeg.  Bake 
these  ingredients  together  twenty  min- 
utes in  a  deep  pudding  dish  ;  then  re- 
move and  pour  over  the  apples  the  fol- 
lowing batter  :  One  cupful  of  flour,  one 
tablespoonful  sugar,  one-fourth  tea- 
spoonful  salt,  one  beaten  egg,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  soft  butter.  Return 
to  the  oven,  increase  the  heat  and  bake 
for  twenty  minutes  more.  Serve  with 
maple  sauce  made  as  follows  :  Add  to 
one  thoroughly  beaten  egg  one  cupful 
of  grated  maple  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
whipped  cream,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  In  Vermont,  where  this  recipe 
was  obtained,  a  bowl  of  grated  maple 
sugar  invariably  accompanies  most 
desserts.  Pudding  sauces  are  most  al- 
ways covered  with  it. 

Caramel  Cake  — Cream  together  a 
cup  of  butter  and  two  scant  cups  of 
sugar.  Beat  six  eggs  light,  whites  and 
yolks  separately.  Into  the  creamed 
butter  and  sugar  work  the  well-beaten 
yolks,  then  add  a  teaspoonful  of  milk, 
and  about  three  cups  of  prepared 
flour,  or  enough  to  make  a  tender  bat- 
ter. Add  more,  gradually,  if  nec- 
cessary.  Lastly,  fold  in  the  stiffened 
whites  of  the  eggs,  stir  only  so  much 
as  you  need  to  mix  them  and  pour  into 
greased  layer  tins.  Bake  in  a  steady 
oven.  When  cold,  turn  out  and 
spread  with  the  caramel  filling, 
then  put  the  layers  on  top  of  each 
other.  Caramel  filling. — Boil  one  cup 
of  sugar  with  one  cup  of  milk  until  it 
threads,  then  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  one  or  two  of  strong  cara- 
mel. Whip  until  cold  before  spreading 
on  cakes.  Thick  cream  may  be  used 
for  this  filling  instead  of  milk,  but  in 
that  case  the  butter  should  be  omitted. 


"There  is  a  history  entitled  'Men 
Who  Bled  for  Their  Country,'"  said 
the  enterprising  book  agent.  "So  I 
see,"  remarked  the  prospective  buyer; 
"but  you  also  have  a  volume  containing 
the  lives  of  national  politicians.  What 
do  you  call  that  ?  "  '  Men  Who  Bled 
Their  Country.'  " 

If  you  want  to  feel 
good  to=morrow, 
take  Baldwin's 
Health  Tablets  to= 

night.  (Try  before  you  buy.) 

So  positive  am  I  that  my  health  tablets  will  give 
you  health,  strength  and  new  life  that  I  will  send 
you  a  25o  bottle  absolutely  free  until  you  have  had 
time  to  test  their  curative  qualities.  They  will 
cure  constipation,  headache,  biliousness,  torpid 
liver  and  do  you  so  much  good  you  will  be  thankful 
to  me  and  will  send  me  the  price,  25c.  Don't  be 
sick  and  dumpy  any  longer.  Write  me  a  postal  to- 
day and  yo  •  will  receive  a  package  of  Baldwin's 
Health  Tablets  to-morrow  by  mail,  prepaid. 
EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN, 
8  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RI1Y  &lra"a  land  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DU  I  rignt  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R. ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  815  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  If  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  118  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DEAL  DIRECT  ^Te"  FACTORY 

Don't  pay  retail  price  for  carriages  or  harness.  Write  for  our  catalogue  and 
learn  about  our  system  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  customer.  Two  profits 
are  saved  to  you.  Saiisfaction  is  guaranteed,  or  you  can  return  the  purchase 
an  J  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  We  have  the  largest  assortment 
of  buggies,  surreys,  phaetons,  carriages,  and  other  high  grade  vehicles, 
well  as  harness,  horse  l  ugs  and  other  horse  accessories,  in  America. 
Write  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  COMPANY, 
Factory  and  General  Office,  COLUMBUS,  0.         )      Write  to 
Western  Office  and  Distributing  House,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  j  nearest  office. 


CUT  THIS  AD  OUT 


and  send  to  us  and 
we  will  mail  you 
Free  our  1903  spe- 

vehlcle  and  harness  catalogue.  It  has  always  been  the  most  complete  book  printed,  andfor 
it  is  more  complete  than  ever.  It  is  the  standard  from  which  others  figure — we  lead,  the 
others  follow.  Top  Buggies  27.80.  The  greatest  buggy  offer  ever  made  at 
941.70  Top  Buggies  with  guaranteed  rubber  tires  at  $4  5.00.  styles  to 
select  from.  Surreys  with  canopy  and  extension  tops,  $46.75  to  $t  12.  Phaetons,  Drlr- 
ing  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  etc.  145  styles  vehicles,  98  styles  harness  to  select  from. 
UfT  PIIAQiHTrr  every  vehicle  for  2  years  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  We 
If  L  UUnnnn  I  LL  win  ship  you  any  vehicle  without  any  money  with  order. 
Don't  buy  until  you  get  our  catalog  and  see  our  wonderful  offers. 
MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  North  JeHereoa  Street,  Chicago,  lUlnoU. 


Another  Great  Victory 
for  the  U.  S. 


At  the  VERMONT  DAIRYMEN'S  ASS'N  MEETING  at 
Rutland,  Jan.  6 — 8,  1903,  there  were  150  entries  and 

The  Butter  Scoring  the  Highest— 98^  Points, 

was  made  from  cream  separated  bv  a  U.  S.  Separator,  and 

Won  the  Grand  Sweepstakes  and  Gold  Medal. 

This  butter  not.  only  scored  the  highest  al  this  Meeting,  but  it 
received  the 

HIGHEST  SCORE  OF  ANY  BUTTER  AT 
ANY  CONVENTION  THIS  SEASON 

To  make  the  best  butter,  one  needs  the  best  apparatus.  Buy 
a  U.  S.  Separator  and  prove  it. 


For  Western  trade  we  transfer  our  Separators  from  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha. 
Address  all  letters  to  Hellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Write  /or  descriptive  catalogues 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
*  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Agts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  An.eles,  California. 


W.  &  P.  PAINTS. 

For  wine  cellars,  brewery  floors,  refrigerators,  walls.  Gives  out  no  noxious 
fumes  or  gases  and  can  be  used  in  safety  in  confined  places.  Lowest  in  price. 
Best,  irrespective  of  price. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Hercules  oeusoHne  Engines 

Petaluma,  Cal.,  Jan.  30,  1903. 
Messrs.  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco: 

Dear  Sirs:— The  Hercules  Engine  that  I  purchased  from 
you  sometime  since,  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  In 
every  particu  ar.  It  Is  very  simple  to  operate,  econom- 
ical In  consumption  of  fuel,  is  very  easy  to  start  and  runs 
steadily.   Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Allen  Rosebur  h. 
Made  in  California. 
COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling;  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO.      LOS  ANGELES. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  I'nlted  States  to 
 THE.  CELEBRATED 


;  $25:22 


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gal'on  reservoir;  large  warming  c'oset;  oven  21  ins. 
deep,  17  ins  wide,  13  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x36  inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.  Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

wanted.  WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114,  '"iZZotSSZ*' 
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The  Markets, 


General  Market  Conditions. 

Refrigeration    Passing.  —  There 
seems  to  be  a  present  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  railroad  companies  and  others  to 
do  away  with  refrigeration  in  the  ship- 
ment east  of  California  preen  fruits  by  the 
substitution  of  devices  for  packing  fruit 
similar  to  the  far/  Mar  device  by  which 
eggs  are  carried — pasteboard  bottoms  and 
collapsible  cells— only  those  for  fruit  are 
more  elaborate  and  perfected.     Such  a 
device  was  invented  several  years  ago  and 
has  been  manufactured  in  San  Jose  in  a 
small  way  for  a  number  of  years,  called 
the   Stevens'    fresh  fruit  carrier;  but 
those  interested  have  said  that  for  a  time, 
at  least,  the  opposition  of  large  commis- 
sion shippers  prevented  the  general  use  of 
it  by  growers.    That  the  use  of  any  one 
of  the  several  patented  devices  would  be  a 
preat  step  forward  in  the  marketing  of 
California   green    fruits    was  long  ago 
proved  to  a  few,  and  if  the  railroads  in- 
terest themselves  favorably  will  no  doubt 
before  long  be  proved  to  the  many  grow- 
ers, with  some  relief  from  refrigeration 
charges.    The  cells  of  the  device  are 
formed  by  the  intersection  and  crossing  of 
double  pieces  of  abs<  rbent  cardboard  and 
can  be  mtnufactured  any  size  desired, 
ranging  for  the  accommodation  of  apri- 
cots, figs,  etc,,  as  well  as  the  largest  or- 
anges, peaches,  apples  or  pears.    The  ad- 
vantages gained  by  these  double  parti- 
tions are  two-lold :    1.  A  free  inllux  of  air 
is  a  lowed  to  circulate  through  each  cell, 
thereby  keeping  the  fruit  perfectly  fresh 
and  wholesome.    2.  Should  any  piece  of 
fruit  become  bruised  during  the  picking, 
and  decay  should  result,  the  absorbent 
paper  composing  the  inner  walls  of  the 
cell  would  immediately  take  up  the  de- 
cayed matter  and  prevent  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  other  fruit.    One  thick  piece 
of  absorbent  cardboard  separates  each 
layer  of  fruit,  and  these  pieces  are  pefor- 
ated  at  regular  intervals  of  about  4  inches, 
while  the  wooden  sides,  top  and  bottom  of 
the  box  are  likewise  perforated,  ensuring 
a  perfect  circulation  of  air  throughout  the 
entire  lot  of  cells.   The  bottom  of  the  case 
is  reinforced  with  an  extra  piece  of  per- 
forated cardboard,  to  which  is  nailed  small 
strips  or  cleats,  running  the  breadth  of 
the  cardboard  at  about  4  inches  apart, 
and  when  the  fruit  is  packed  preparatory 
for   shipping  a  similar  contrivance  is 
placed  on  the  top,   forming  a  splendid 
cushion  and  rendering  the  fruit  fresh  and 
free  from  bruises,  regardless  of  the  han- 
dling in  transportation. 

Progress  is  also  being  made  toward  the 
use  of  ventilating  cars. 

Grains  —The  only  bearish  factor  in 
the  past  week  has  been  that  Argentina 
exports  of  wheat  were  for  that  time 
twice  as  large  as  in  the  same  week  of 
last  year — which  may  mean  much  or  noth- 
ing. The  estimated  visible  supply  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  in  Canada  for  the 
past  two  weeks  compares  with  the  corre- 
sponding weeks  of  the  previous  year,  as 
follows: 

1903.  190!. 
Week  ending—  Bushels.  Bushels. 

January  19  49.727.0u0  59.273.UU0 

January  26    49,0o.'>,u00  51,371,000 

Statistics  as  to  the  visible  supply  of  corn 
make  the  following  showing: 


Week  ending- 
January  19  

January  28  


1903. 
Bushels. 

.  7.O50.O-0 
.  7,3:5.0„0 


1902. 
Bu-heJS. 
11,084  0t0 
11,632,000 


Cash  prices  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  at 
Chicago  have  remained  practically  un- 
changed during  the  week  and  corn  has 
fallen  lje  per  bushel. 

The  Business  Outlook.— It  is  time 
to  put  your  business  "house  in  order." 
The  financial  interests  of  the  world,  which 
know  better  than  any  others  the  current 
of  events,  look  very  conservatively  upon 
the  future.  Henry  Clews  &  Co.  of  New 
York,  bankers,  in  their  latest  lotter  say: 
"  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  with  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  country  still 
running  at  the  top  rate  of  speed,  the  opti- 
mistic spirit  which  such  conditions  usually 
induce  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  Wali 
street." 

HOPS.  —  Sutter  Independent:  Prank 
GHder  of  Nicolaus  has  disposed  of  his  hops 
at  25c  per  pound  to  Hor^t  Bros. 

Dispatch-Democrat,  Ukiah:  Hops  are 
again  on  the  up  grade  and  bidding  has 
assumed  new  life.  Holders  do  not  seem 
anxious  to  sell  and  have  refused  25c  and 
better.  Sales  have  been  made  at  Santa 
Rosa  at  better  than  26c.  At  this  writing 
but  little  more  than  2000  sacks  remain 
unsold. 

Enterprise,  Healdsburg:  The  bop  mar 
kot  is  advancing  slightly.  On  Saturday 
C.  C.  Donovan  was  Lifjrmg  26£c  a  pouna. 
and  bought  some  at  that  figure.  The  hop 
industry  is  on  the  boom  in  Sonoma  county 


and  several  large  bopyards  will  be  set  out 
this  spring. 

Courier,  Petaluma:  S.  Talmnge  is  plant- 
ing fifty  acres  of  hops  on  Mark  West 
creek;  S.  Jones  forty  acros  on  Russian 
river,  near  Windsor,  and  Peterson  &  Von 
Grafen  thirty  or  forty  acres  on  the  Nalley 
place,  near  Windsor. 

Wool. — Breeders'  Gazette.  The  short- 
age in  the  United  States  Jan.  1,  1903,  was 
over  30,000,000  pounds  compared  with 
stock  on  hand  same  date  1902,  there  be- 
ing this  year  but  110,499,572  pounds  do- 
mestic and  12,372,000  imported  in  sight  in 
the  United  Slates  for  use.  The  amount 
offered  at  the  recent  London  sale  was 
141,548  bales. 

Organization  — The  idea  of  local  or 
ganizations  federated  and  direct  connec 
tion  with  consuming  markets  is  one  that 
is  taking  hold  of  wheat  farmers,  espe- 
cially in  Tulare  county. 

Potatoes  —Local  reports  are  there 
has  been  considerable  doing  in  potatoes 
at  Stockton  and  Sacramento  during  the 
past  two  weeks  and  more.  Stockton  re 
ports  give  outgoing  shipments  as  amount- 
ing to  60  to  70  carloads  per  week,  and 
other  reports  tell  of  heavy  receipts  at 
Sacramento  with  view  to  shipment,  the 
market  in  all  cases  seeming  to  be  in  the 
middle  and  southwestern  states.  The 
Sacramento  stock  is  from  reclaimed  lands 
along  the  river. 

Los  Angeles  prices  and  conditions,  as 
reported  recently,  are  as  follows:  "Tbe^e 
are  a  good  many  1  bulls  '  in  the  potato 
market  and  prophesies  of  higher  prices 
are  continually  heard.  It  is  possible  that 
extra  fancy  stock  may  advance,  but  there 
is  plenty  of  common  stock  which  shows 
no  special  activity  and  no  disposition  to 
advance.  Sweets  are  firm.  Fancy  yellow 
in  demand  at  $2,  with  sales  at  $2.25 
White  may  be  had  at  $1  50  for  the  best, 
with  lower  quotations  for  other  grades 
Early  Rose  seed  is  moving  at  $1.40  to 
$1.75,  depending  more  on  the  dealer  than 
on  the  quality  in  some  instances.  Port- 
land advices  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
market  there  is  overstocked  and  dull. 
Shipments  are  proposed  from  Oregon 
into  Texas  and  Louisiana.  Telegrams 
from  Portland  to  Los  Angeles  parties 
have  inquired  as  to  the  advisability  of 
shipping  spuds  in  here,  but  the  reply  was 
discouraging,  except  as  to  fancy  stock  in 
small  quantities." 

Items  Here  and  There  —The  Por- 
ter Bros.  Co.  recently  moved  over  6000 
boxes  of  choice  Humboldt  apples  into 
market. 

Lompoc  Record  :  Potatoes  have  been 
going  out  by  the  carload.  The  quality  is 
excellent.  Lompoc  apples  are  selling  in 
Los  Angeles  at  5c  per  pound. 

Petaluma  Argus  :  The  Rose  Cannery 
Co.  has  rented  100  acres  of  land  from  the 
Campbell  estate,  below  town,  which  they 
will  plant  to  tomatoes. 

Over  6,000,000  gallons  is  now  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Italian-Swiss  Co.'s  wine  tank- 
age at  Asti. 

San  Diego  growers  shipped  a  carload  of 
lemons  to  Chicago  under  the  Santa  Fe 
Storage  Co.  -  growers'  co  operative  ar- 
rangement. 

The  J.  F.  Ulrich  Co.,  apricot  pit  crack- 
ers, etc.,  of  San  Jose,  have  leased  a  new 
warehouse  and  are  enlarging  their  busi- 
ness facilities  there. 

Ashland,  Or.,  fruitgrowers  in  the  asso- 
ciation found  that  that  way  of  doing  their 
business  cost  them  4i%  on  $25,858  of  sales 
in  1902.  Their  shipments  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  aggregated  51  carloads— fruit 
62,379  boxes  (of  which  53,448  were  peaches) 
and  vegetables  125  dozen  and  13,383 
pounds. 

Winter  potatoes  are  bringing  $1.25  to 
the  grower  in  southern  California. 

Congressman  Daniels  is  against  the 
United  States-Cuba  reciprocity  treaty  as 
it  stands.  He  thinks  it  would  injure  Cali- 
fornia's citrus  interests.  He  says  the  cit- 
rus fruit  industry  once  established  in 
Cuba  would  overwhelm  the  same  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  firm  in- 
quired of  Stockton  dealers  for  alfalfa  hay 
recently.  The  African  firm  had  been 
buying  in  Argentina. 

Ashiand,  Or.,  creamery  for  two  months 
past  has  paid  30c  per  pound  for  butter  fat. 

D.  D.  Martineill  of  St.  Helena  is  mak- 
ing 500  gallons  of  olive  oil  this  season.  He 
has  fitted  up  a  factory  in  town. 

F.  W.  Crandall,  the  well-known  or- 
chardist  and  superintendent  of  the  Soro- 
sis  Fruit  Co  ,  Santa  Clara  valley,  started 
on  an  extended  trip  to  Eastern  and  Euro- 
pean cities  last  week. 

Within  three  weeks  recently  26  carloads 
of  onions  have  been  shipped  from  Pajaro 
valley  to  Los  Angeles.  The  price  received 
was  $120  a  car. 

Over  60  carloads  of  prunes  from  Calis- 
toga  were  handled  by  H.  L.  Gibbs  the 
past  season. 

The  strike  of  tanners  is  still  on  at  Santa 
Rosa,  Benlcia,  Petaluma  and  Santa  Cruz 

The  report  of  Woodall  &  Co.,  Liver- 


pool, January  3,  says  that  "an  ordinary 
to  medium  Newtown  is  the  least  valuable 
apple  sent  to  the  English  market." 

The  total  shipments  of  celery  from  the 
peatlands  of  Orange  county  to  date  aggre- 
gate 950  carloads. 

The  New  York  feeling  in  dried  fruit  is 
dull. 

San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  4,  1903 
RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  California  and  other 
points  this  week  to  da'e,  compared  with  those  o 
last  week,  are  as  follows: 


Flour,  M  s 
Wheat,  c 
Barley,  o. . 

Oats,  o   1,500 

Corn,  c   2.505 

Beans,  s          9  512 

Hay.  t   2,476 

Straw,  t   47 

Potatoes,  s.  14,2)7 
Onions,  s  . .  2,715 

Br'mc'n.bdl   

;>creen'g,  s  

From  Oregon : 

Bran,  s  

Flour,  H  s. .  17,993 
Potatots,  s.  9  620 
VVhtat,  o...  7,480 


La«t  This 
week,  week 
3 1, 469  57,0.6 
W  ,253  238  967 
25  2*1  17.785 


1,910 
92 
9,519 
2,624 
73 
11.879 
l,b65 
15 
l,3u 


Shorts  

Middl  es,  s. 
Bran,  s.  .. 
Alfalfasd.s 

Rye,  c  

Wool,  bL... 
Hop=,  bl ... 
Hides,  No. . 
Pelts,  bdl.. 
Tallow,  lbs 


Last  ThU 
week,  week 
6Cfi 


2,951 
3,895 
73 
270 
72 
193 
3.9i,4 
3.214 
491 


2,957 
6,62 

l'.ifrJ 
94 
85 
3,1 1M 
4,697 


Wine,  gals  317  250  302,6m 
Brandy,  g. .  20,4110  18.30 


503 


750 


1,952 


. . .  'Onions,  s. . . 

6.940|Rye,  c  

8,393'Wool.  bl.... 
 IBarley.  c... 

From  Washington: 
Flour.  Ws..  19.580  24,460  Potatoes,  s 
Flaxseed,  s   2,089   10,200  Screen'g,  s 
Onions,  s   SOUl 

From  East : 
Hops,  bales  

Stocks  of  Wheat  and  Barley  in  regular 
•varehnuses  on  February  1,  1903,  were  as 
follows: 

Wheat. 

Port  Costa,  tons   43  407 

Stockton   18,048 

C.ty  Warehouse  and  seawall   1,427 


1.077 
335 


27 


Barlev  I 

6.805 
7,142 
6,43 


Totals   63.882  20,468 

January  1,  1903    84,897  58.285 

February  1,  1902  115,991  35,10- 

The  stocks  of  other  grains  in  regular 
warehouses  in  this  city  on  February  1, 
1903,  were  as  follows:  Oats.  7515  tons 
Corn,  410  tons,  and  Bran,  550  tons,  as 
'•ompared  with  8736  tons  Oats,  556  tons 
Corn  and  775  tons  Bran  on  January  1. 

WHEAT. 

The  condition  of  higher  prices  offering 
at  country  points  than  in  this  city,  which 
has  existed  for  some  weeks,  continued  the 
past  week.  Millers  have  had  to  compete 
with  the  continued  Australian  and  Afri 
can  demand.  Cash  prices  have  advanced 
some  cents.  At  least  one  San  Francisco 
exporter  is  said  to  be  buying  Wheat  and 
Flour  at  Northwestern  and-  Manitoban 
points  for  shipment  to  Australia. 

Shipping  CI  45  91  63* 

Milling   1  55  (gil  574 

BARLEY. 
On  the  29th  lilt,  was  reported  also  com- 
manding a  better  price  in  the  country 
than  in  this  city— $1  25  in  Yolo  county. 
Prices  have  appreciated. 

Feed   $1  20  @i  22 4 

Brewing  and  shipping    1  25   %  1  -..6^ 

OATS. 

White  Oats   1  274®  1  374 

White,  for  milling   1  35   ml  45 

Blaok,  for  feed   1  20  @1  25 

Black,  for  seed   1  25  .41  324 

Red,  common  to  choice   1  224®1  30 

Red,  fancy   1  324®1  85 

Gray   1  25  (oil  35 

CORN. 

Prices  on  large  and  small  California 
yellow  have  advanced  some. 

Californian,  Large  Yellow   1  40  @l  4754 

Californian,  Small  Yellow   l  60  (a\  62* 

Cailfornlan,  White   1  30  @1  37* 

Californian.  New  Yellow  .    1  15  @1  50 

Egyptian,  Brown   1  20  @1  25 

Egyptian.  White   1  30  ®1  46 

Western,  in  bulk   1  124®l  20 

Western,  sacked   1  224®  l  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
There  is  much  shipping  from  one  inte- 
rior point  to  another.  In  the  city  the 
most  unusual  feature  is  the  light  demand 
for  straw.  Clover  has  disappeared.  The 
lower  grades  of  hay  have  become  scarce, 
and  bottom  prices  have  moved  up. 

Choice  Wheat  Hay   14  0?@14  50 

Good  Wheat  Hay   12  50®  3  50 

Other  grades  same   10  00®  I  a  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  U0&12  50 

Tame  Oat   10  10a  12  00 

Second  Quality  Oat   9  50<a  II  00 

Barley  and  Oat   9  50®  1 1  00 

Alfalfa   9  00<8ill  50 

Straw,  V  bale   45®  SO 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Jobbing  prices: 

Bran,  *  ton   18  50@19  00 

Middlings   23  00 o,24  5d 

Shorts,  California    19  00®  19  50 

Barley,  Rolled   25  00® 26  00 

Cornmeal,  coarse  feed     30  10®  3 1  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  50® 31  50 

BEANS. 

A  decline  in  Limas  is  reported.  The 
promise  of  a  largely  increased  acreage  of 
them  next  year  probably  has  more  effect 
on  this  market  than   the   rains.    It  is 


©  l  50 
8 
in 
15 
3 

@  0 
@  6 
®  1  00 
®  76 


8 


claimed  here  in  some  quarters  that  there 
are  200,000  sacks  of  1902  crop  unsold. 

Pea,  100  lb 8                                       8  50  @S  75 

Small  White                                     3  00  03  35 

Lady  Washington                            3  00  @3  35 

Pinks                                               2  50  @2  75 

Bayos                                               2  80  ©3  00 

Red                                                  2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidney   4  75  @  

Limas   4  25  @  

Black-eye  Beans   3  75  ©  

Garbanzos.  large                               2  50  @2  86 

VEGETABLES. 
Aside  from  new  potatoes,  asparagus, 
which  is  now  coming  in  quite  regularly, 
and  hothouse  cucumbers  are  notable  fea- 
tures of  the  market.  Some  200  packages 
of  Los  Angeles  produce  showed  up  Mon- 
day. 

Commission  merchants  report  realizing  tor: 
'leans,  String,  Los  Angeles,  »  ft  . . .     10  ©  124 

Beans,  Wax   —  @  — 

abbage.  choice  garden,  »  100  lbs..     75  ©  85 

Carrots,  ^  sack   35   @  40 

Cucumbers,  hoi  house   1  00 

Dried  Prppers,  Stockton   7 

Dried  Peppers,  Los  Angeles   9 

<Sgg  Plant,  Los  Angeles  

iarlic,  >  ft  

Cireen  Peas,  Los  Anzeles,  V  lb   5 

Green  Peppers,  Los  Angeles,  f  lb. .  5 

Mushrooms,  ?*  lb  ,  5@15c;  box   50 

mlons,  V  cental   40 

Sprouts   5  ®  — 

Squash,  Summer.  Los  Angeles         1  00  @  1  25 

Squash.  Marrowfat.  H  ton  15  00  @20  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  V  ton  12  OO  @20  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ac.  to  pkg.  1  50  ®  2  00 

POTATOES. 

There  are  signs  even  here  of  a  specula- 
tive movement  in  potatoes  by  the  deal- 
ers, who  are  active  by  agents  elsewhere 
-ecuring  them.  There  is  a  disposition 
',o  hold  the  best  grades  of  potatoes  for 
higher  prices.  New  potatoes  from  Half 
Moon  bay  have  kept  climbing  in  price 
until  they  have  reached  3ic  per  pound. 
Some  8000  bags  of  Oregon  potatoes  were 
brought  in  during  the  week  by  local  spec- 
ulating dealers,  but  did  not  go  Into  mar- 
ket, so  current  values  were  not  disturbed. 

River  Burbanks  have  enjoyed  a  slight 
raise  the  past  week,  which  brought  them  to 
I1  60c  per  cental,  but  otherwise  prices 
have  remained  stationary. 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Hogs  continue  firm,  mutton  is  scarce 
and  retail  prices  on  lamb  have  gone  up, 
but  beef  is  in  good  supply. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 

wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  steers,  V  ft   '  \  *  7* 

Beef,  cows   5£@  6% 

Veal,  large,  *  ft   8*®  9 

Veal,  small,  ft  ft   10  ®]| 

Mutton— ewes,  8@94c;  wethers   8  ©10 

Lamb,  yearlings,  V  lb..  104c;  spring  15  @I6 

Hogs,  dressed   9  ®  9', 

Dealers  are  quoting  ptlcea  to  producers  for  first 
quality  live  stock,  less  50%  shrinkage  on  cattle, 
delivered  at  city  slaughter  houses,  as  follows: 

Cattle-Steers  74"»  »H 

Cows  and  Heifers   64<@  7H 

Thin  Cows   4   ®  6 

Caives,  large   4  4'*  5 

Calves,  light  (gross  weight)   54®  6 

Sheep— Ewes  (gross  weight)   3*.o.  4 

Wethers   4*®  44 

Lambs,  yearlings,  V  lb  (live  weight)         5  @  54 

Hosts,  hard  trraln  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   64®  8S 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  ®  es 

nugb.  rougn,  heavy   4HA  6 

Hogs,  feeders   fli<®  ts 

Hogs,  2t0  to  350  lbs   «X®— 

HOPS. 

Wo  think  the  following  quotations  are 
quite  low  enough,  possibly  too  low,  con 
sidering  that  thev  stand  for  delivery  in 
this  city.  New  York  advices  say  coast 
telegrams  name  27c  for  choice  grades. 

Buyers  are  paying  for: 

Washlrgton  and  Oregon  26  ®!7 

Sacramento  25  © — 

Russian  River  254® — 

Sonoma   28  @284 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys  have  sold  well  the  past  week, 
with  considerable  arrivals.  A  consider- 
able reduction  in  the  game  offered  has  oc- 
curred pursuant  to  law. 

Small  broilers  should  weigh  rom  14  to 2  lbs.; 
large  broilers,  2  to  24  lbs.;  fryers,  24  to  8  lbs  at 
the  highest;  all  over  that  go  as  young  roosters  If 
they  have  no  spurs  and  the  breast  bone  Is  soft. 

Turkeys,  alive   —  <a  18 

Turkeys,  dressed,  hens   19  @  22 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   5  00  ©600 

Roosters,  old   5  00  ©650 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  ®  7  00 

Fryers   5  00  ©  6  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  &  4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  ©  3  50 

Ducks,  old.  V  dozen   500  ©600 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   6  00  M  7  50 

Geese,  »  P»ir   200  ©225 

Goslings,  ¥  pair   200  ©225 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   1  00  ©  1  25 

Pigeons,  young   2  00  ©250 

BUTTER. 
On  account  of  damages  of  the  weather, 
receipts  have  been  light  and  there  has 
been  increasing  firmness  and  higher 
prices,  which,  if  one  can  judge  by  present 
weather  conditions  and  aggressive  expan- 
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sion  northward  of  the  demand  from  Los 
Angeles,  are  not  likely  to  disappear  in  a 
hurry,  notwithstanding  the  possibility  of 
heavier  arrivals  soon.  In  such  conditions 
there  has  naturally  been  a  good  demand 
for  the  cheaper  grades.  On  Monday 
there  was  a  decided  advance  of  several 
cents,  which  continues. 
Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 

Creamery,  extras,  »  B>   3b%®3?</, 

Creamery,  Mists   35  @38 

Dairy   32  @35 

Store   nominal 

Western   27  @29 

EGGS. 

Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  iresh.  30  @— 

California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  27  @29 

California,  good  to  choice  store   26  ®28 

Eastern   24  ©26 

CHEESE 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

California,  flat,  new   14  @15tf 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   15  @16 

Western  and  Eastern   16  @17 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Large  shipments  of  cured  prunes  to 
Europe  continue  to  go  forward  occasion- 
ally by  sea,  large  sizes  still  commanding 
l@ljc  premium. 

P.  o.  b.  California  in  sacks  and  carload  lots 
when  not  otherwise  specified: 

Apples,  evaporated,  60- lb  boxes   5  @  7 

Apples,  sun-dried   4  <g>  4S4 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  choice  only   7  @  9 

Apricots,  Royal  $  tt>   5V4@  8 

Figs,  10-ft.  box  80  @1  00 

Figs,  White,  50-lb.  boxes,  *  lb   6  @  8 

Figs,  Black,  50-lb.  boxes,  f,  lb   5  ®  by, 

Nectarines,  %»  n>   4  @  6h 

Peaches,  unpeeled   4lA®  7V4 

Pears   5  @10 

Plums,  pitted   4\i®  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   irt®  7Vi 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Just  barely  hold  their  own  since  last  re- 
port.   Prices  on  oranges  here  given  are 
auction  prices,  highest  and  lowest  in  each 
line. 

Commission  prices : 

Oranges,  Navels,  fancy,  $  box   1  26@2  00 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice   1  20@1  65 

Oranges,  Standards   1  0J<sl  35 

Oranges,  Seedlings   76@1  25 

Tangerines,  H  boxes   40@— 

Lemons— California,  fancy,  V  box   2  00®2  50 

California,  choice   1  25@1  50 

California,  standard   75@1  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  *  box   3  50S4  50 

Grape  Fruit   1  70@— 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Large  shipments  of  tallow  have  been 
made  the  past  week  to  Central  America 
and  France.    High  prices  continue  at  the 
same  level  as  for  the  last  three  months. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Porter  Bros.  Co.  have  sold  out  their 
local  green  fruit  business  to  the  American 
Produce  Co.,  of  which  J.  T.  Na9h,  of  Eve- 
leth  &  Nash,  is  manager.  Eveleth  & 
Nash  will  remain  in  business  as  now. 
Porter  Bros.  Co.  will  concentrate  their 
attention  on  dried  fruits  and  shipments  of 
green  fruits  to  the  East.  The  business  is 
still  carried  on  by  the  new  company  at 
the  old  stand. 

The  total  amount  of  duty  on  coal  col- 
lected at  this  port  for  the  year  1902  was 
$450,302.02.  The  making  of  coal  free  of 
duty  for  one  year  will  therefore  ma- 
terially decrease  the  amount  of  duty  to 
be  collected  at  this  port  for  the  present 
year.  J.  W.  Harrison's  Coal  Circular  of 
the  29th  says:  "  This  concession  has 
been  granted  nominally  for  one  year  fiom 
January  15th,  but  the  writer  believes 
that  coal  will  never  again  appear  on  the 
dutiable  list.  The  values  of  coal  and  oil 
as  economic  fuels  are  approximating. 


Subscriptions  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
can  be  left  with  the  "  Clear  Lake  Press,"  Lake- 
port. 


"Canton  Clipper"  2  Farrow  Gang  Plow. 

10-inch.  12-inch  and  14-lnch. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HOOBER  *  CO  SAN  FKANCISCO. 


s-.-A. 


Our  line  of  sprayers  ana  appli- 
ances fits  every  man's  needs. 
Hand,  Knapsack,  Bucket, 
Field,  Barrel,  and  Power 

sprayers. twenty  etytes.  Best  nozzles 
made,  attachment*,  formulas,  etc. 
Selectthe  useful  and  reliable.  Catalog  free 
§p  THE  EEMING  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

W*iUrn afftntt,  II mum  $  Hubtxll, Chicago  Jit. 


■  SHARPLE5  DAIRY  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

ALWAYS  THE  BEST. 

"Business  Dairying,"  a  very  valuable  book  and  Catalogue  No.  131  free. 
Sharpies  Co..  Chicago,  Ills.  P.  M.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  20,  1903. 

7l8,f03.—  Speaking  Tube  Mouthpiece  —  J.  C. 
Bahr,  S.  F. 

718,947.— Lifting  Jack— H.  Dearborn,  Pescadero, 
Cal. 

718,833.— Beet  Plow— W.  H.  Gilbert,  Orange,  Cal. 

718.755  —Furnace  Air  Heater— J.  L.  Giroux, 
Jerome,  Ariz 

718.756  —Steam  Generator— J.  L.  Giroux,  Je- 
rome, Ariz. 

718,965.— Water  Tower— H.  H.  Gorter,  S.  F. 
718,761  —Vent  for  Casks-J.  G.  F.  Heiber,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

718,710.— Buckle  —  W.  Houghton,  Snohomish, 
Wash. 

718,641  —Bicycle  Handle  Bar— J.  W.  Leavitt, 
S.  F. 

718,853  — Gopher  Trap— J.  M.  Merritt,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

718,619.— Staple— W.  H.  Morehouse,  Wasco,  Or. 

718,^59  —Oil  Burner-D.  H.  Mostelier,  S.  F. 

718,726 —Smelting  Furnace— Pettenglll  &  Nich- 
olson, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

718,739.— Irrigator— E.  E.  Stende,  Newcastle, 
Cal. 


TO  SWAMP  LAND  OWNERS. 
A  Small  Dredger  and  Two  Ditching  Machines, 

designed  for  swamp  land  drainage  canals,  for  hire, 
or  open  for  contracts. 

Address  JOHN  W.  FERRIS, 

320  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

English  Firm  of  Fruit 
Importers  and  Brokers 

wish  to  represent  some  Californian  fruit  growers. 
Highpst  references.  Write  to  "Fruit,"  care  of 
Bates,  Hendy  &  Co. ,  Advertising  Agents,  81  Can- 
non St.,  London,  England. 

F*OR  S/\LE. 

■5AA  ACRES,  8  MILES  FROM  NAPA,  HANDY 
to  R.  R.  station,  boat  landing  and  school. 
House,  2  barns,  shop,  windmill,  etc.  Water  pined 
to  house  ann  barns;  11  v  ng  stream  on  place.  Five 
acres  prunes.  4  acres  resistant  vines  in  full  bear- 
ing Unfailing  supply  of  flrnwoi  d.  Must  sell  to 
settle  estate.  GEO.  E.  DLTHIG,  Administrator, 
Napa,  Cal. 


Doubie  Tread  Barn  Door  Hanger  runs  on  a  T 
rail  flexibly  connected  to  barn.  Warranted  to 
never  jump  the  track.  Has  tempered  steel  roller 
bearings,  fits  close  to  building  and  will  not  bind 
or  work  ha  d  when  the  door  or  siding  becomes 
warped.  They  are  without  doubt  the  "BEST  ON 
EARTH."  We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  Hay  Tools  and  Hardware  Specialties  for  use  in 
field  and  barn.   Write  lor  catalogue. 

Address  LDCDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Box  9, 
Falrlleld,  Iowa. 


RUPESTRIS  MARTIN 
RESISTANT  VINES. 

Rooted,  :  :  :  $17  per  M. 
18-inch  Cuttings,      :  8  " 

12  to  14-inch  Cuttings,       3  " 

H.  G.  OSBURN,  LOS  GATOS.  CAL. 


ASK.  FOR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOR  1'BI.KS. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


HE A  LD  S 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  :' 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers:  70  Typewriting-  Machines;  19,000 
Graduates:  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
daily  at  endance;  B  0  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  co  lege.  All  dppartmenta  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  (  a'alogue  and  Uollf  ge 
Journal — 1  ree. 


YOURTREEtf 

»  WHEN  HUNGRY. 


Experience  in  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  me  that  properly  prepared  sheep 
manure  is  nature's  best  gift  to  impov- 
erished soil.  Easy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buy.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  My  free  cir- 
cular describes  the  processor  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.        GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

Fresno  Fertilizing  Works, 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 


That 
represents  the 
( labor  saved  In 
f  eeding  a 
nachlne  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 

1    FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blow«r  Elevator. 
send  fo-*  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLU 

CORN 


id  its  possibilities. 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


Gen'l  Agt*. 

[hooker  &  CO. 

16-13  Drumm  St. 
San  Francisco 


It  does  not 
wrxrp  cr&ck 
curl    or  melt. 

It  Is  -strong" 
stiff  caj\va.s 
lined  with 
felt. 


P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing  is  a 
strong,  closely  woven  jute  can- 
vas, thoroughly  saturated  and 
coated  with  P.  &  B.  Compound 
and  lined  with  heavy  felt. 
The  actual  thickness  is  y&  of 
an  inch.  It  is  ten  times  stronger 
than  any  paper,  felt  or 
other  roofing  manufactured 
— it  cannot  be  torn.  It  is 
absolutely  odorless — will  resist 
fire — in  fact,  insurance  com- 
panies assur.ie  the  same  risks  on 
buildings  covered  with  P.  &  B. 
Ready  Rojfing  as  with  tin  or 
slate.  It  is  the  roofing  ycu 
ought  to  h/.ve. 

Send  for  booklet.  17K 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  5th  St.,  Los  Jtngeles 
Pioneer     Block,  Seattle 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
.and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  F han ci sco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear     :    A.  VAF  DES  RAH.LXH.  Pre-  t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  I2f>:  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay.  110  Full  course  oi 
assaying.  Infl  F.stabllshed  iftvt.  Send  for  Circular 


The  "Winters  Express"  will  receive  subscrip- 
I  tions  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  tht 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  tripe. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  Invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  ol 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


COOPER  S»E"~'~' 


MACHINE. 


FINEST  MODEL  MADE.  $15.00, 

Complete  with  Grinding  Discs,  3  Combs.  6  Cutters. 
COOPER  SHEARING  MACHINE  CO., 

142  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Quotations  for  power  plants  of  any  size  on  applicatim. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  Of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  withfull  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strono  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  ami 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveat  > 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  A 5 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements:  pive 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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I  don't  make 
all  the  lamp 
chimneys;  no 
trouble  with 


mine. 


Macbeth. 


My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
l!ie  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


A  Map  of  the  Region  Surrounding 
Cucamonga. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  in 
press  and  will  shortly  issue  a  detailed 
topographic  map  of  a  portion  of  the 
San  Bernardino  valley,  noted  as  one  of 
the  most  highly  developed  irrigation 
districts  in  the  country.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  Cucamonga  atlas  sheet, 
and  will  show  a  portion  of  the  San 
Gabriel  timber  land  reserve  and  the 
San  Antonio  mountains,  including  Cuca- 
monga, Ontario  and  Sugarloaf  peaks. 
The  portion  of  the  valley  represented 
on  the  map  is  crossed  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroads,  and  includes  Chino, 
Ontario,  Claremont,  a  portion  of  Po- 
mona, and  other  towns.  The  scale  is 
about  1  inch  to  the  mile,  and  all  the 
boundaries,  highways,  streams  and  even 
the  dwellings  in  the  country  districts 
are  indicated.  A  feature  of  the  map  is 
the  use  of  contour  lines,  drawn  at  in- 
tervals of  every  50  feet,  by  which  the 
altitudes  and  shapes  of  the  mountains 
and  slopes  are  clearly  brought  out,  as 
is  also  the  striking  contrast  between 
the  mountainous  section  and  the  valley 
lowlands.  On  account  of  its  accuracy 
and  its  representation  of  topographic 
features,  the  map  should  be  of  unusual 
value  to  engineers,  irrigators,  tourists 
and  others  desiring  exact  knowledge  of 
the  country. 

The  Tree  Tomato. 

Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd,  the  emi- 
nent floriculturist  of  Ventura,  says 
that  when  the  value  of  the  tree  tomato 
as  a  fruit  is  once  fully  appreciated 
acres  of  it  will  be  planted.  It  bears 
from  seed  the  second  season,  and  a 
young  plant  set  out  in  the  spring 
grows  6  feet  and  comes  into  bearing  by 
Christmas.  The  foliage  is  large  and 
handsome,  the  branches  spreading. 
The  fruit  is  pendant  in  clusters  below 
the  foliage,  is  the  size  of  a  large  egg, 
and  of  a  beautiful  orange  salmon  color 
when  ripe.  It  has  a  delicious  sub-acid 
taste,  slightly  resembling  the  tomato. 
It  is  delicious  raw,  served  with  sugar 
and  cream,  or  cooked  as  sauce,  and  for 
jelly  or  jam  is  very  fine.  It  will  keep 
for  weeks,  as  it  does  not  bruise  on  ac- 
count of  its  very  tough  skin  and  the 
solid  nature  of  the  fruit  covering  the 
seeds,  which  are  like  those  of  the 
tomato.  The  fruit  is  so  handsome  it 
would  sell  readily  at  sight,  and  if  ship- 
ped East  during  the  holiday  season 
would  be  immensely  popular.  In  Cey- 
lon and  India  it  is  extensively  grown, 
and  is  known  as  the  "poor  man's 
fruit."  It  is  a  showy  plant  for  house 
and  conservatory,  and  a  most  beautiful 
plant  in  the  garden.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America. 


Etherization  of  Plants. 

Plants  naturally  flowering  in  the 
spring  have  been  recently  made  to  pro- 
duce blossoms  during  the  previous 
autumn  by  a  simple  process.  The 
plants  are  stored  in  a  small  galvanized 
tank.  Then  ether  is  poured  into  a 
small  cup  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  tank, 
whence,  after  the  tank  has  been 
securely  fastened,  the  ether  is  allowed 


to  evaporate  for  a  period  of  forty- 
eight  hours.  During  this  time  the 
plants  shed  their  leaves  and  may  be 
described  as  being  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. After  this  the  plants  are  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  forty-eight  hours: 
they  are  then  given  a  second  period  of 
etherization,  after  which  they  are  re- 
moved to  an  ordinary  forcing  house, 
and  within  two  or  three  weeks  begin  to 
flower  freely. 

One  corporation  has  recently  been 
formed — the  California  Gas  &  Electric 
Corporation — with  right  to  issue  $15,- 
000,000  capital  stock,  which  is  said  to 
control  all  the  electric  light  and  power 
and  nearly  all  the  gas  light  supply  in 
fourteen  counties  —  Nevada,  Placer, 
Sacramento,  Yuba,  Butte,  Yolo,  Co- 
lusa, Sutter,  Solano,  Napa,  Sonoma, 
Marin,  Contra  Costa  and  Alameda. 
And  still  the  farmer  will  not  organize 
and  federate. 


An  Austin,  Texas,  dispatch  says  that 
the  Dixie  Irrigation  Co.,  composed  of 
Texas  and  Philadelphia  capitalists,  has 
begun  work  constructing  what  is 
planned  to  be  the  most  extensive  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  in  the  United  States, 
to  place  under  irrigation  295,000  acres 
of  land  situated  in  the  dry  region  of 
western  Texas.  The  main  canal  will  be 
100  miles  in  length. 

At  the  sixth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Livestock  Association, 
the  stockmen  present  resolved  that  if 
the  merger  of  packing  house  firms  was 
formed,  they  would  themselves  create 
a  system  of  packing  houses  extending 
from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago. 


No  Reasonable  nan  expects  to  cure  a  neg- 
lected cold  Id  a  day.   But  lime  and  Allen's  Lung 
Balsam  will  overcome  the  cold  and  stave  off  con- 
sumption. Cough  will  cease  and  lungs  be  sound  I 
as  a  new  dollar. 


Tn  harvesting  tools  manufactured  bv  the  pioneer 
firm.  Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Fatrfleld,  Iowa  Im- 
provements are  made  from  lime  to  time  by  he  in- 
ventive genius  of  this  Arm,  and  their  11  ustrated 
cata  ogue  wh  ch  is  mailed  by  item  for  ihe  asking 
gives  the  reader  a  clear  understanding  .  f  all  their 
full  line  of  hardware  specialties,  prominent  among 
which  are  their  haying  and  forage  tools  feed  and 
litter  carriers,  flexible  barn-door  bangers,  etc. 


Any  one  Intending  to  plant  seeds  of  any  klDd 
should  send  to  Messrs.  J.  J  H  Gregbry  &  Son, 
Marblebead,  Mass.,  for  their  1903  catalogue,  an  il- 
lustrated booklet  1n  which  are  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  many  new  varieties  of  lntere>-t  to  all. 
It  is  sent  free  to  those  who  write  for  it.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Large,  Strong  Berry  Plants. 

10  000  Sets  each  of  Lawtoa  Blackberries  and 
Cutbbert  Raspberries  Price  2  cen  s  eacb,  $1.00 
per  hundred  or  $5  00  per  M,  Also,  Loganberry 
plants  at  2  cents  each  or  $15.00  per  M. 

Addr'S!  T.  E.  BARLOW.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 


Cuthbert 
Raspberry  Plants 

AT  $4  50  PER  1000  IN  5000  LOTS. 

Address  L    L.  CROCKER. 

Loomls   Placer  Co  ,  Cal. 
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POTATOES 


$2.50 
a  Bbl. 


Larffont  growers  of  Heed  Potatoculn  America. 
The  "Rural  >"ew  Yorlier"»lve«  (Salzer'n  Ear* 
It  WUconftfn  a  yield  of  ?4«bu.  per  a.  Priced 
a  I  rt  cheap.  Mammoth  teed  bonk  and  sample  of 
Teonlate,  Hpeltz,  Macaroni  Wheat,  68  bu.  per 
a..  Giant  Clover,  etc.,  upon  receipt  of  10c  postage. 
JOHN  A.  SALZFR  SEED  CO.  La  Crosse,  Wla. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


,CREENRAPEw< 

Greatest,  Cheapest  Food 
on  Earth  for  Sheep,  Swine, 
Cattle,  etc. 

Will  worth  $100  to  you  to  rend  what 
Salter's  catalog  nays  ahout  rape. 

Billion  Dollar  Grass 

will  positively  make  you  rich;  II  too* 
ofhav  niirllol*  of  pasture  per  acre,  no 

alas  BronuM,  Peaoat,  Bpelti,  Maomrool 

wheat  for  arid,  hut  Boils,  63  hm.  p«'r 
acre,    nth  Century  Oats.  2:>0  buS.  per 

acre  and  Taoaiotfl,  Yleldi  100  toua 
Green  Fodder  jmt  acre. 

For  this  Notice  and  10c. 

we  mall  big  catalog  and  10  Farm  S<-ed 
Novelties,  fully  worth  f  10  to  get  a  start. 

John  a  5alzer  Seed  Co..^""55* 


errys 


Seeds 


are  planted  by  farmer 
and  fmrdeuer  who  has 
■to|>r»'drv|i<'nini'nting.  It 
pay»  to  lay  a  little  more 
for  r  erry's  anil  reap  a  great 
deaf  more  at  the  harvest.  All 
dealers.   1  MS  Seed  Annual 
postpaid  free  to  all  applicant!. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


APPLE 
TREES 


ROOTS 


LAUGH 

 AT  

WOOLLY  APHIS. 

Every  enterprising  orchardtst  sbould  try  a  few 
Good  trees,  %  to  \  In  and  over,  pruned  back  to 
from  12  to  14  In  b  gb,  with  abundance  of  tine, 
fibrous  roots,  only  20c  eacb.  Also  Prunes.  Apples, 
Plums,  'Cots  and  Peaches.  $10  per  100  Cherries, 
$12.80  to  $15  per  100.  Bl.ci  Walnuts.  Mammoth 
Blackberries,  Raspberries,  etc    Write  to 

T.  J.  TKUEi  I- ore.lv  II  .-,  Cal. 

Blue  Gums,  Red  Gums, 

MONTEREY  PINES,  MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit,  of  prime  quality 

We  Invite  correspondence  with  purchasers  of 
large  quantities,  and  quote  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  in  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  T.  8TKATTON, ...  FETALUHA,  CAL. 
FINE    STOCK.  Of 

APPLE.  PEAR  and  PRUNE,  LOGANBERRY, 
MAMMOTH  and  HIMALAYA  GIANT 
BLACKBERRY  TIPS. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
Address  ROBT.  P.  EACHUS, 

LAKEPORT,  LAKE  CO.,  CAL. 


Fruit    and  Ornamental 
SHADE  THEE8. 

ORANGES,  OLIVES.  PALMS,  ROSES,  Etc. 

f 


Rye  Grass,  Alfilf  i.  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seedi. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  M  EH  ERIN .  520  Battery  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Bitter  Almond  Seed 


for  nur«ery  stock.  Price  5  cts.  per  lb  f .  o.  b. 
dress  W  F  PEAKCE,  Brentwood,  Cal. 


Ad- 


Loganberry  Plants,  5c  Each 

mammoth  blackoerry,  7c 
rYlallnda  Strawberry,  lc 

Selected:  rooted.  Orderearly.  Write  for  reasons 
why  our  stock  pays.  Carman  Bros  ,  Felton,  Cal. 


PERFECT  GROWN  CITRUS  TREES 

The  cut  to  the  left  shows  a  budded  citrus  tree 
as  grown  in  the  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  shaped  head  to  make  a  first-class 
and  profitable  tree  when  planted  out.  It  is  a  one- 
year-old  bud,  affording  a  splendid  object  lesson  of 
the  superior  orange  and  lemon  trees  we  are  now 
offering.  Our  monograph  on  "Citrus  Culture,"  — 
finely  illustrated  —  tells  all  about  planting  and 
care  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  If  you  will  write 
we  will  be  pleased  so  send  you  one. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES         San  Dimas,  Cal. 


NORTHERN  SPY 


RESISTANT    GRAPE  STOCK. 

Rupestrls  St.  George, 
Heroeinoni     Direct  Hearer, 

In  Roots  and  Cuttings. 
Also,  best  varieties  Wine  Grape  Cuttings  grow  n 

on  Resistant  Roots. 
M   BRADGHLEK  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL 

Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN)  AND  GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 
*S-THB5B  PLANTS  WILL  PLBASB  YOU. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.      W.  J.  EHBREI, 
Rural  Box  61.     Ki  Houte,  Log  Angeles  Co.,  Cal . 

GRAPE 
CUTTINGS. 

ALICANTE  BOUSCHBT.  PBTITB  BOUSCHBT 
CABERNET  FRANC.  BLACK  BURGUNDY, 

TROUSSEAU,  MONDrUSB.  BBROER. 
AND  ZINPANDBL  CUTTINGS  POR  SALE. 

If  you  want  good  Cuttings,  true  to  name  and  suit- 
able for  rooting  or  grafting,  write  to 

/Wi  m.  G.  t».  Upham, 
'Phone,  Suburban  37.  MARTINEZ,  CAL. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES.        CLING  PEACHES. 
BARTLETT  PEARS. 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 

Host  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  W.  KKKD.  Mill*  BntMlng.  Han  Francisco 
KooniK  20-2  1,  7th  Floor. 

.<      ESTABLISHED   1  876  ..*  .-t 

Myrobolan 

Nursery, 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Proprietor. 
Hay  wards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

GROWER  OF  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
^TREES. 

POSITIVELY  NO  IRRIGATION  AND  FREE 
FROM  INSECT  PESTS  OR  DISEASE. 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan 
Root  a  Specialty. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

Orange  County  Nurseries. 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PLANT? 

We  carry  a  fall  line  of  ORNAMENTALS,  and 
CITRUS  and  DECIDUOUS  stock. 

Walnut  Trees. 
Orange  Trees. 

MUIR.    L0VELL,    PHILLIPS  CLING, 
ORANGE  CLING  AND  TUSCAN 
CLING  PEACHES. 

ALWAYS  GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

POSTAL  CARD  BEINGS  PRICK  LIST. 

Rlchman  &  mills, 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 

California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 


Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


PRICE  S2. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 


February  7, 1903." 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

OR4NGB  «fc  LEMON  TREES. 

We  still  have  a  few  to  offer  of  all  sorts.  We  are 
pioneers  of  and  headquarters  for  frost  resistant 
orange  on  hardy  citrus  trifoliata;  it  is  the  coming 
stock.  Also,  Gray's  Gardena  dewberry.  Write  if 
interested.  walNkk's  mikskky. 

Tel.  Res.Sub.108;  Office  Red  313.    Pasadena, Oal. 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

Established  In  1854. 

SUGAR  PRUNES, 

One  and  two  years  old    Also  IMPERIAL  and 
FRENCH  PRUNES. 
All  Trees  on  either  Almond  or  Myrobolan  Roots. 

ft  .    E.  SANDERSON, 
Cor.  12th  St.  &  Berryessa  Road,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

Blue  Gums,  Monterey  Pine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

Write  for  prices,  delivered  on  wharf  in 
San  Francisco. 
W.  A.  REINHOLDT,  PKTALUMA,  OAL. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Orange,  Pomelo, 

and  the 

HARDY  CITRUS  TRIFOLIATA. 

We  have  strictly  first-class  stock  and  are  prepared 

to  All  large  or  small  orders. 
DISBROW  NURSbRIBS  PASADENA,  CAL. 


Signal  Hill  Berry  Farms. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 

Famous  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry  and 

Brandywine  Strawberry  our  leaders. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  EXCELSIOR  PLANTS  NOW  READY. 

Wells-Fargo  orders  on  Burnett. 
P.  O.  orders  on  Long  Beach. 

MESERVE  &  RAINE,  Burnett,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


SEED  CO. 

411,  413  and  41S  Sansomc  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Our  new  1903  catalogue,  one  of 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  on 
this  coast,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
California  Views,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  information  about 
the  garden  and  full  instructions  as 
to  planting  will  be  found  therein— 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


FRESNO  ^NURSERIES, 

F^.    H.    WILSON,  Prop. 

 WE   OFFER    THIS    SEASON    A    COMPLETE    LINE  OF  

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  l^oots 

"All  Our  Own  Growth." 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,       SHADE  AND 

PALMS,  ROSES,  ETC.      ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

SBND   FOR   NEW   DBSCRIPTIVB   CATALOGUE   AND    PRICE  LIST. 


Office  and  Sales  Yard. 

928  I  Street,  Fresno. 

P.  O.  BOX  42. 


Nurseries 

at  Dinuba 

•PHONB.  JOHN  121. 


ROOTED  VINES  AND  CUTTINGS.  * 

Rupestris  St.  George,  ^^^^  Rupestris  St.  Martin, 

R I  PAR  I A   GLORIA  MONTPELIER. 

Over  100  Varieties  of  Cuttings  Offered.  Vines  Grafted  Under  Contract. 

Grafted  Vines  Imported  Under  Special  Agreement. 

COMPLETE  STOCK  of  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

S/VVYRNA  FIGS, 

LOGANBERRIES,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES,  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 


Napa  Valley  Nursery    Co.,  Inc. 


JOHN  L.  AMES,  Pres.  and  iVIgr. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


NAPA,  CAL. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


California  Nursery  Co. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  all  you  want  for  your  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  STREET.  ROADSIDE, 

and  GARDEN. 
For  a  complete  list  send  for  our  Catalogues. 

No.  J— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Figs,  Olives,  etc.,  4  cents.  ' 
No.  2 — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing 

Plants,  etc.,  6  cents. 
No.  3 — Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
No.  4 — Phylloxera-Resisting  American  Grapes,  free. 

^JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


id 
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D.  V.  BURRELL 

Sells  as  GOOD  SEEDS  as  money  can  buy. 
Finest  Rocky  Ford  Melon  Seeds  Grown. 

Endorsed  by 

THE  ROCKY  FORD   MELON  GROWERS'  ASS'N. 
Valuable  Catalogue  FREE. 

Rocky  Ford  Seed  House, 


ROCKY 

Mention  this  paper. 


FORD,  COLORADO. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

We  still  lead  all  others  with  our  splendid,  well-grown  assortment  of 

Apples,  Pears, 
Apricots,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Prunes, 

Almonds,  Peaches. 

Jf  rfc  ib  tfc  ij?  <4»  rtj      tjj  <)>   4?  iJj  (b  <b  <k  4)  J>  <ie  4t  *  4>  4?   <3n  •M'to'&f'it'H/'k'k'if&i'&'ls'b'Ir'&s'if'&ili 

i  EVERY  TREE  IS  TRUE  TO  NAME.  ! 

#  «• 

Grape  Vines,  Citrus  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Originators  of  the  CALIMYRNA  FIQ. 

Write  for  96-page  catalogue;  it  is  free. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Inc. 


Poit  Office  Box  18. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,  Pres.  and  Manager. 

FRESNO,  CftLIFORNIfl, 


Plant  Our  Oregon 
Non-Irrigated  Trees! 

THEY  WILL  TRANSPLANT  AND  GROW  WHEN  OTHERS  FAIL. 

WE   CAN  SUPPLY=  

APPLES,  APRICOTS,   PEARS,   PLUMS,  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  CHERRIES, 

^^jtALSO  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  OTHER^^t^J 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Planters  Should  Remember  We  Pay  Freights. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


TREES. 


SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUH, 
PRUNE, 


Grape  Vines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


APRICOT. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS,      HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


 ESTABLISHED  1865.  

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.    LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 

Offers  for  the  season  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 
Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

NUT  TREES.  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES.  Etc. 

Introducer  of  tbe  LIBDi  STRAWBERRY,  LOGARBERRT  ABD  MAMMOTH  BLACK BERRT. 
If  yon  want  unlrrlgated  California  grown  trees,  best  suited  to  our  dry  climate,  we  have  them. 
SBND  POR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES    WATERS,    Prop  ,  Wataonvllle,  Cal. 

IP  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  jt  jt 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

"Get  WIckson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEfl." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.  Price  92.50,  postpaid  anywhere. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


New  Granges. 

To  the  Editor:— Noting  the  Grange 
notes  in  your  last  issue  it  occurred  to 
me  that  our  friends  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  work, 
which  is  promising  much  in  the  co 
operative  world.  Santa  Clara  valley, 
with  its  almost  countless  volume  of 
fruits,  both  fresh  and  cured,  with  its 
progressive  and  intelligent  farmers,  is 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  she  must  be 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  a  leader 
in  this  march  of  progress,  by  means  of 
organization,  and  in  this  work  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  are  first  and 
foremost.  The  State  Organizer,  after 
a  month's  labor  acquainting  himself 
with  this  field,  reports  most  encourag- 
ing news. 

At  Sunnyvale  a  new  organization  of 
forty  charter  members  came  into  exist- 
ance  two  weeks  ago.  At  Mountain 
View  another  followed  in  line  with 
thirty-seven  charter  members,  and 
Cupertino,  which  was  organized  less 
than  three  years  ago,  last  week  added 
forty-two  to  its  already  large  member- 
ship. 

The  handwriting  is  being  seen  upon 
the  wall.  The  days  of  the  fruit  specu- 
lator will  soon  be  numbered  in  Santa 
Clara  valley.  He  is  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting. 

There  is  a  call  from  Los  Gatos  and 
Campbell  districts,  and  the  lesson  of 
co-operation  is  working  like  yeast  from 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  on  the  west 
to  Mount  Hamilton  range  on  the  east. 
You  can  depend  upon  it  that  fruit  mar- 
keting will  be  more  and  more  done 
through  the  co-operative  associations 
soon  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 

Cupertino.  C.  D.  H. 

Grange  Election. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Selma  Grange, 
No.  2!U,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Worthy 
Master,  Donald  Patton;  Overseer,  Mrs. 


BLACK  LEG 

AMONG  CATTLE 


is  now  prevalent  In  nearly  all  sections.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  and 

CUTTER'S 

Black  Leg  Vaccine 

is  the  lowest  priced,  easiest  used  and  most 
successful  vaccine  made. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet  containing 
full  information  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  process  of  vaccination. 

The  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  L5B3RATORY, 

Fresno,  Cal< 

If  no  druggist  or  dealer  in  your  town  has 
our  vaccine,  order  direct  from  us;  we  pay 
all  transportation  charges. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  Foreman  by  Com- 
pet  nt  Fruit  Grower  and  General  Farmer. 

Has  thorough  experience  in  drying  and  packing 
fruit,  in  planting  orchards  and  vineyards  pruning, 
graf.in?.  budding;  also,  stock  raising,  dairy,  etc. 
References.   Address  Box  10,  this  office. 

BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  l^am. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  install  s  ram. 
Bailey's  is  alwayn  successful. 
He  guarantees  It.  It  Is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  effloient  and  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

PKYCK  W.  II  *  IT.EV. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


D  I  I  DT  I  I  DC  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
l»  W  i  ■  U  n  t  rav  |4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALKX  SPEIR9.  Box  SUO.  Westbrook.  Maine. 
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You  Caj\  Save  Your  Horse 

from  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splints,  Curbs  and  all  forms  of 
Lameness  by  a  prompt  and  liberal  application  of  that  old  reli- 
able and  well  known  remedy — 


I 


Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

It  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
every  man  who  has  ever  used  it.  Here 
is  a  sample  of  what  thousands  say  for  it, 

WORTH  $200  TO  THIS  MAN. 

Asters.  Ills..  May  22nd.  1900. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co..  Messrs: — Please  send  your 
Treatise  on  the  Horse  antl  his  Diseases.  Your  lini- 
ment Mred  a  borne  for  mc  that  I  expected  to 
get  1200.00  for.  It  isn't  he  !>eat  and  I  will  be  very 
thankful  for  the  book.  Kespy,   C.  A.  CREBBS. 


It  is  a  most  valuable  liniment  for  family  use — splendid  for  bruises, 
sprains,  lame  Jback,  rheuniatism,_etc.,_etc.   Sold  by  all  druggists  at  $1; 


six  bottles  for  15.  Our  book. 
Write  at  once  and  address 


"A  Treatise  on  the  Horse, 


DR..  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  Enosburg  Ftvlls.  Vt 


The  "  News,"  Hemet,  receives  subscriptions  for 
tho  Pacific  Rdral  Press. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FFRTII 17FM 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

ETERTONE    SHOULD    BATE    OUR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE   IN    ANSWER    TO    A  POSTAL 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francioco,  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


HOST    PRONE  DIP. 

KIWDKKKD  98?.  OAU8TIC  SODA. 

PURK  POTASH. 


E.  C.  Dailey;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Ab- 
bott; Steward,  J.  J.  Obert;  Assistant 
Steward,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Obert;  Chaplain, 
Mrs.  H.  N.  Cutler;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  D. 
Patton;  Secretary,  T.  B.  Smith;  Gate 
Keener,  O.  L.  Abbott;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
M.  Johnson;  Flora,  Mrs.  John  Muller; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gilbert;  Chorister, 
E.  R.  Holton. 


The  Public  Domain. 


The  detailed  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  soon 
to  be  published,  will  tell  an  interesting 
story  of  the  tremendous  raid  which  was 
made  upon  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year  by 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  The 
preliminary  report  of  the  Commissioner 
has  shown  that  the  total  area  of  land 
which  passed  from  the  Government  to 
private  ownership  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1902,  was  nearly 
20,000,000  acres.  As  a  natural  corol- 
lary of  this,  it  is  shown  that  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  made  final  proof 
has  decreased.  The  only  purpose  of  a 
great  percentage  of  the  homestead  fil- 
ings now  being  made  is  shown  by  the 
Land  Commissioner's  report  to  be 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
settlement  and  of  confusing  title  to  the 
land  so  that  vast  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  can  be  ranged  upon  Government 
property  without  paying  for  the  privi- 
lege. In  these  filings  no  attempt  is 
made  to  honestly  comply  with  the  law. 
The  entries  are  made  by  anybody  and 
everybody  that  the  stockmen  can  get 
who  will  certify  to  the  oath.  If  a 
ranch  owner  wants  to  extend  a  certain 
fence  line  or  take  up  a  few  entries  in 
his  pasture  he  arranges  for  claimants 
at  $5  or  $10  a  head,  taking  at  the  time 
the  filing  is  made  a  relinquishment  and 
a  lease  for  the  tract.  Of  course  the 
filings  are  made  in  all  kinds  of  names 
and  possibly  two  or  three  times  under 
disguise.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  such  entries  have  been  made  in  one 
State  alone.  The  homestead  law  is 
largely  a  dead  letter. 


In  the  summer  time,  when  flies  are 
numerous,  horses  whose  foretops  have 
been  clipped  often  get  sore  eyes  be- 
cause, without  the  foretop,  they  can 
not  keep  the  flies  away  from  their 
heads.  The  foretop  is  the  horse's  only 
means  of  defense  against  flies  in  the 
summer  time,  and  I  always  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  price  I  offer  for  horses 
that  have  their  foretops  cut  off,"  says 
a  prominent  Montana  breeder  and 
buyer  of  horses. 


TROCHES. 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat  may  result  in  an 
Incurable  Throat  Trouble  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  use 
BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL 
Nothing  excels  this  simple 


remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes. 


New 
Michael 


Fanning  Mill. 


rker,  a  use- 
fill.  Mire  milltbat 
is  »runrantet'd  to 
pay  for  itnelf, 
one  that  mi.  km 
friends,  one  that 
ttaves  money.  The 
one  chosen  to 
clean  the  Ameri- 
can Grain  for  tha 
Part-Exposition. 


Special  Price  $1 9 


anri  a  Kuarunte 
;ry  mill. 


Mc 


rttn 


tori.  If  not  satisfied. 
Our  New  Special  Offer  Catalog  full  of  bargains  tor 
tbe  house  and  the  field,  straight  from  factory  to 
you.  No  middlemen.  The  book  is  free.  Write  now. 
C.  H.  MICHAEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
206  Washington  Street,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


A  Treacherous  Wind  bits  you  In  tbe  back 
and  the  next  morning  you  have  lumbago.  Hub 
well  and  often  with  Perry  DavU'  Painkiller,  and 
you  will  be  astonished  to  tind  out  how  quickly  all 
soreness  Is  banished. 

The  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co  own  and  operate 
5000  acres  for  the  production  of  choice  seeds,  com- 
plete facilities  being  united  with  long  and  varied 
exper'ence  '•  110.00  lor  lOo."  is  the  proffer  for  1903. 
For  10  cents  in  stamps  they  say  any  one  will  re- 
ceive Salzer's  catalogue  and  farm  reed  samples 
worth  ten  dollars  to  get  a  start  with.  The  John  A. 
Salzer  Seed  Co  ,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Subscriptions  for  the  Pacific  Rdral  Press 
are  received  by  the  Ramona  •'  Sentinel." 


It  Isn't  The  Name 

"PAGE"  that  made  the  fence  famous;  It's  the 

quality  which  the  name  elands  for. 

PAGE  IVOYK.N  H'tHK  KKNCK  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 
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FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull 

,  Chlcken- 
Tn-lit.  Sold  to  the  FarmeratWbolriale 
Prices.    Folly  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILKO  SPRING  FRNCK  CO. 
Box  -jOi),     Winchester,  ledlana,  I'.  8.  A. 


3  INCUBATORS. 
3  FRESH  JERSEY  COWS. 
SULPHUR  SPRING  FARM,  Niles,  Cal. 


For  Sale. 


An  extra  steel  share  with 
each  plow.  Very  high 
steel  landslde.  Double 
shin  mould. 


"Canton  Bine  Jay"  Plow,  Stnbble. 

10-lnch,  11-inch.  12-lnch  and  14-lnch. 
Write  for  Prices. 
BOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Kentucky"  Dine  Drill,  Steel  Frame. 

8-foot,  10-foot  and  12-foot. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 
HOOKER  *  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


••Sonth  Bend"  Chilled  Plow. 

Vehicle  and  Implement  Catalogue  sent  on 
application. 

HOOKER  A  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot  20-inch,  5-foot  20-inch.  G-foot  20- Inch. 
HOOKER  ft  CO  8AN  FRANCIfeCO. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  suffer  end 
superior  construction.    Ruuners  In  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  8craper. 

SM-foot.  4-foot  and  5- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  at  CO  ,   8AN  FRANCISCO. 


"Canton  Clipper  Tricycle"  Snlky  Plow. 

14-lnch  or  lR-'nch. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,   SIN  FRANCISCO. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,  Moff  lit  at  Townee, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER. 

Nov  55-57-59-61  First  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE 


HOL8TEIN8 — Winners  over  Jer8ey»  of  BTKKI 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aped,  4-yr.,  3-yr  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  oo 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr  -olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing  F  H  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St..  9  F 

JKRSKV8,  HO»  STEINS  &  DCKHA\1S.  Bred 

specia'ly  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hots, 
Poultry.  William  Ni  e»  «  «  o..  Los  ArjerWes,  cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Establlsf  ed  18;fi. 

A.  J  O.C.  .1  »'R  KV>i  Service bul'sof  notedstralns. 
Joseph  Mallllard.  San  Ge  onlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

9  8HOKT-HOKNKO  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S  Driver.  Antelcpe,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Oal. 

PETER  8 AXE  «  SdN,  Lick  House.  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F  Animals  for  sale 


SWINE. 


BKRKSHTRK,  PHAiU-'  HINA  &  MTKOC 
BOGS,  choice:  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  & 
Co  ,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Estabnshed  In  187R. 

FOR  S  A  I. w_ Registered  Poland-china  and  Larce 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.     Sutton  Bros  ,  L  idl,  Cal. 

J.  L.  BOURtAvn.  Bishop,  Invo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  amllles    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

TBOM*S  WA'TE.  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize- winning 
Berkshires.   Pigs  for  sale. 

8WEEPST  »KR»  herd,  State  Fair  1902.  Poland- 
Chinas.   Llndgren  &  SonB,  Klngsburg,  Cal. 

P.  H.  iWOKPHT,Perk'ns,Sac.Co.,Oal  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

B    RK-BIRK  ANO  PO'  AND-CBINAS,  both 

sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVE!)    KOU  rUUIl 
for  poultry    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keepB  It 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale 
Santa  Clara  Co  ,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Lee  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

B  iEKkKR  Co-ooeratlve  Circular  Free.  Ad- 
dress Cottonwood  Farm,  via  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal. 

W«LI  IAM  NIL  "  «««:«►.  Los  A>  geles  Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  chlckeus,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price,  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson.  Napa.  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO  ,  Los  Angeies.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEY S.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAiStt  CHICKS  ALL 
VEAK  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sac-amentn  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

6  GOOD  JACKS  FOR  SALE 

To  settle  an  estate 
Address  W.  R.  MADDEN,  Dixon,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Our  hens  pay  well,  eating  dear  wheat.  Write  for 
how.   CARMAN  BROS  ,  Felton,  Cal. 


F*OR  SALE! 

50  Head  High  Grade  Shorthorn 
Heifers  dairy  raised.  Also  a  few 
Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

RANCH  NEAR  TULARE  LAKE. 
Address  JAS.  W.  McUORD.  H  ANPORO,  CAL. 


FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texts  Fever,  at 
CHOWUB1LLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  B'RD.  Merced,  Cal. 


FINE  BLOOD K If  Cattle.  Sheep, 
Hogs.  Poultry,  Sporting  Dogs.  Send 
stamps  for  catalogue,  150  engravlnes. 
N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO  ,  Coatesville,  Pa. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  sole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  SALE,  Draft  Stallions 

weighing  from  1800  to  3000  lbs.  Also,  one  imported 
Keatucky  jack.   For  full  particulars,  address 

1HKO   SKILLIMAN,  KM  Verann,  f'al. 


TheSure  Hatch's  Latest 

An  automatic,  direct  acting 
regulator  that  surpasses  any 
other  improvement  ever  made 
in  incubators.  Send  for  new  illus- 
itrated  catalog  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


IHFAI    IN  NAME. 
IUL.ML,  |N  ACTION. 


SIMPLE,  DURABLE, 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

A  dollar  of  service  for  every  dollar 
of  cost— that  is  the  recc-d. 
Illn'trated  Book  Free. 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR  CO..  San  Jose.  Cal. 

SHOEMAKER'S  BOOK 

r POULTRY 

f  and  family  almanac  for  1908.  Over 
*  200  large  pages  of  beat  book  paper, With 
fine  colored  plates  true  to  life. Tells  how 
to  raise  chickens  profitably ,thei r  care, 
'  diseases  and  remedies.   Diagrams  with 
full  descriptions  of  poultry  houses.  All 
}  about  INCUBATORS  ISROOUERS 

 lThor*ii£hbrcd  FOWLS,  with  lowest 

prices.  Yon  cannot  Afford  to  be  without  it.  Only  15  cts. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  599.  Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


CsKCalf  Feeder 


I0MM0N 
SENSE 

Gold  Medal 
Pan-American  Exp. 


Tlie  only  feeder  adopted  by  Experi 
ment  Stations. 
Easiest  to  operate  and  clean, 
valves  to  get  clogged 
■  foul. 


Price  $1.50.    Sent  postpaid  for  $1.75 

Our  Cows  Relief  is  guaranteed  to  cure  caked  bag  in 
12  to  24  hours.  Heals  chapped  or  cracked  teats, 
sores,  scratches,  etc.  Sample  box  by  mail  for  50  cts. 
"22  Valid  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Use  a  Feeder."frec. 
LO.  H.  MFG.  CO..    DEPT.    17    LYNDON.  VT 


Coast  Agents:    LILLY   KUGAKDUd  &  CO., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  moat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. E.  Itrauser  &  Uro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


rREAiVl  Separators 

\j  All  about  them  and  other  things  for 

the  dairy  and  creamery.  A.  H.  REID,  Philadelphia. 


CHAS.  D.  PIERCE,  Pres. 


W.  FRANK  PIERCE,  Vire-Pres. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD 
HOLSTEINS. 


DE  K0L  OF  VALLEY  MEAD. 

7  (Jay  A.  R.  O.  record 
19  lbs.  9  oz.  better. 


ROMEO  AAGGIE  ACME. 

7  cay  A.  R  O.  recoid 
26  lbs.  11  oz.  butter. 

PARTIES  WANTlvo  FIRST  CLASS  YOt  NG  BULLS  will  do  well  to  write  us.  Prices 
reasonable,  breed'ng  and  qualiiy  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined. 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  cost.   The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date: 


Lbs.  of  Lbs  and  •  z 

Name.                             milkin  Age.  butt  r  yield 

7  days.  in  7  days. 

Fidessa                                  570  4  yr.  25. 

Matty  Clay's  Aaggie  2d          499  7  "  23.15  oz. 

Ruda2d  Belle                  ....401  7  "  20.9  " 

Minnewawa  Lilv                    3B4  4  "  2i.4  " 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead            435  3  "  19.9  " 

Wyn.  tta  Princess                 391  2  "  18.7  " 

Minnewawa  Louise               474  3  "  18.5  " 

Drusa                                    399  5  "  18.4  " 

Wakalona                              393  5  "  18.3  •' 

Olympia  Clay                        5<6  6  "  18.2  " 

De  Natsey  Baker                    377  2  "  17.7  " 

Western  Duchess                   387  7  "  16  6  " 


Lbs.  of 

Name.  milkin 
7  days. 

Aaggie  Martin   416 

MinuewawaSalambo,3teats  403 

Mountain  Juliet   382 

Lady  Kutts  Alpa   378 

Corona  Acturas   314 

SegrisPietertje  PeKol2d  355 

Western  Princess   294 

Painted  Lady   327 

Mary  Ann  De  Kol  

Miranda  Acturas  3i5 

Hengerveld  Lass    306 

Wild  West  De  Kol   279 


Age. 

6  yr. 
4  " 

7  " 
6  " 
2  •' 
2  " 


391  3 


2  " 
und'r 
2  " 


Lbs.  andoz. 
butUr  yield 
in  7  days. 

16. 12  oz. 

16.1  " 

15.9  " 
15.3  " 

14.1  " 
12  11  " 
12  11  " 

12.10  " 
12.10  " 
12.3  " 

12.2  " 


10.19 


WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSHIRES. 

YOUNG    STOCK.    FOR    SAL.  E . 

PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Address  All  Communications  to  City  Office, 

14  TURK  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

•Phone,  SOUTH  103. 


Stockton,  Cal. 

•Phone,  SUBURBAN  281. 


BLACK-LEG-INE 


EACH  DOSE 
SEPARATE. 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  cornuion  stock):  10  dose  box,  $1.50; 
20  dose  box,  $2.50;  50  dose  box,  $0.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclu- 
sive.   Blacklegine  Outfit  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history ;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awa-ded  a  skwial  g<m.i>  MED  A '  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  flrst-c'ass  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  siock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 

City  OtBre,  214  East  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  OAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

!»■«  mANUFACTURED    B*V  i—  I 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -Tne  Science  of  Poultry  Feedlne,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Faitenlne  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  ihis  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUHA  INCUBATOK  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  As-ents    PtiTALUMA.  CAL. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MARDf  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from.  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 

Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS    SMITH   <&  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TO\A/N    W/M'WER  WORKS. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes, 

.  H3  FKKMONT  STREET,      -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  aoo  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Piye  b-stimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Aspbalturo 


fHPAD  OATP4  California.  Washington, 
ILr^Vr  IV AY  1  Cj  Oregon.  Colorado. 

We  se  ure  reduced  rates  oj  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to*  r  from  the  »bove  States  Write 
for  rates.  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO  , 
18  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PRINTIHT  We  furnish  all  stock  and  do  printing 
riUHll"U.  at  the  following  prices:  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  $1.25,  1000  $1.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  335  DavU  sc., 
Clan  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Own  a  Home  in  California. 

One  of  the  Greatest  Irrigation  Systems 

in  the  State, 


5,000  Acres 


Of  tllO 

IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

SELECTED  FROM  40,000  ACRES  AND  VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 

Oranges,      Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Lemons,       Grazing,  Melons, 
Peaches,      Dairying,  Grapes, 

And,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 


Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 


WM.  H .  CKOCKEB,  President. 
O.  E.  (; K KEN,  Sec'y  and  Tread. 


GEO.  CROCKER,  Vice-President. 
J.  D.  BRADLEY,  Manager. 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


The  Big;  Four 


ALFALFA 
CATTLE 


CORN 
HOGS 


Fruit  farming  is  good,  wheat  farming  is  all  right,  but 
everybody  knows  that  the  steady  money  follows  the  man 
who  owns  cows  and  pigs  and  the  right  kind  of  land  to 
grow  feed  for  them.  If  you  want  good  alfalfa  and  corn 
land  come  to  the 

Laguna  de  Tack  Grant 

in  Fresno  and  Kings  Counties.  60,000  acres  of  Kings 
River  bottom  land,  none  better  in  the  State  for  dairying, 
corn  growing  and  fruit  raising.  Now  being  sold  in  small 
lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  $35.00  to  $50.00  per  acre,  in- 
cluding perpetual  water  light,  with  abundant  water  for 
irrigation. 

Terms,  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  eight  annual  payments 
if  desired.  The  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  in  Cali- 
fornia to  get  GOOD  land  reasonably.  Many  of  our  set- 
tlers are  paying  for  their  land  from  their  crops.  Why 
should  not  you? 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  place,  let  us  send 
you  printed  matter  and  our  local  paper  free.  Address, 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS, 

LATON,   FRESNO  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


CULTIVATORS! 


HAND  CULTIVATORS, 
HORSE  CULTIVATORS, 
WHEELED  CULTIVATORS, 

OF  MAHY  STYLES  AHD  HAKES. 


SEND 
FOR 
SPECIAL 
CATALOGUE. 


THE  BUFFALO  SPRING  AND  SPIKE  TOOTH 
VINEYARD  LEVER  HARROWS. 


WHEN  WRITINO  PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

VLILfl\INGTON,    DBLAWA  R  F  . 

Manufacturer  of  INPOWDFR, 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting,     Mining:  and  Blasting*. 

ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C.  A.  HAIGHTi  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Send  for  Special 
Catalogues. 

Baker  & 
Hamilton, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
SACRAMENTO, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

PORTLAND,  0GN. 


Iron  Age  Hand 
Garden  Tools. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

I  TO  60  HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 

JACKSON 


DS. 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles.  -411  market  St..  San  Franclaco 

Established    35    "Vears  Paid-up   Capital    :    $IOO  ,000 

Hiihis!oCas^ice  ..Mohair 

CT"»    T~>    «1         0_  O  Z^1         O        T  /-«   1    Importers  &  Breeders 

♦  r\  .bailey  OC  bons  L»Ov  ban  Jose,  Cal.  ajSgora  goats 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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Melon  Growing  in  Colorado. 

California  growers  naturally  have  an 
eye  upon  all  other  States  which  are 
eminent  in  lines  of  produce  for  which 
we  have  local  adaptations  and  are 
anxious  for  an  industrial  race  in  which 
the  awards  of  favor  in  the  markets  of 
the  country  shall  be  made  upon  dis- 
tinctive excellence  or  difference  in  time 
of  readiness.  Thus  we  are  interested 
in  Colorado,  particularly  as  a  melon- 
growing  State,  anxious  to  learn  all  we 
can  of  their  best  practice  and  anxious 
also  to  do  even  better  ourselves  if  we 
can. 

It  was  no  little  achievement  for  Colo- 
rado to  take  one  of  the  Netted  Gem 
muskmelons  and  handle  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  became  known  in  all  markets  as 
the  Rocky  Ford  cantaloupe.  Ever 
since  that  honorable  deed  California 
growers  have  been  astir  to  outstrip  the 
Rocky  Ford  growers  and  are  now  suc- 
ceeding in  getting  into  the  Eastern 
markets  sooner  and  enjoying  the  prices 
which  come  to  the  first  marketing. 
The  Colorado  people  have  much  ad- 
vantage of  us  in  distance  and  in  cost  of 
transportation,  and  so  we  find  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  offset  in  the  early  ripening 
which  relieves  both  ourselves  and  them 
from  the  embarrassment  of  direct  com- 
petition. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  just  what  is 
accepted  as  a  true  type  of  the  Rocky 
Ford  cantaloupe.  A  picture  of  it  ap- 
pears upon  this  page  as  furnished  to 
us  by  Mr.  D.  V.  Burrell,  who 
is  a  prominent  Rocky  Ford 
seedsman  and  melon  grower. 
As  an  up-to-date  seedsman,  he 
is  content  to  take  seed  only 
from  the  melons  truest  to  his 
conception  of  the  proper  type, 
and  this  is  what  Mr.  Burrell 
says  about  this  type:  "  A  per- 
fect cantaloupe  for  seed  must 
first  come  from  a  field  where 
the  general  type  was  good.  It 
must  be  of  the  proper  size;  the 
netting  must  be  fine  and  closely 
laced.  The  space  between  the 
slight  ribs  must  be  smooth  and 
well  defined  from  stem  to  blos- 
som ends.  The  ribs  must  all  be 
of  equal  width.  The  blossom 
ends  must  be  well  strength- 
ened by  a  small  raised  button, 
and  the  weight  should  be  nearly 
one  and  one-half  pound.  Then 
the  color  should  be  a  light 
gray,  showing  a  very  little 
orange  between  the  netting. 
When  cut,  the  meat  should  be 
light  green,  changing  slightly 
toward  yellow  at  the  center, 
fine-grained  and  deep,  so  that  but  a 
very  small  seed  cavity  remains."  This, 
then,  may  be  taken  for  a  description  of 
the  melon  shown  in  the  engraving. 

Rocky  Ford  melons  are  generally 
grown  in  this  way:  The,  ground  is 
graded  before  planting,  to  remove 
ridges  and  fill  hollows  that  would  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  water  in  irrigating, 


and  pulverizing  to  make  a  good  seed 
bed.  These  operations  are  very  im- 
portant, as  they  save  labor  later,  and 
go  far  toward  insuring  a  good  stand. 
Cantaloupes  are  planted  in  hills  align- 
ing both  ways  to  facilitate  cultivation. 


and  all  furrows  filled.  When  ready  to 
irrigate  again,  furrows  are  opened  a 
little  farther  from  the  plants.  The 
hills  are  hoed.  The  weeds  and  all  the 
plants  but  three  or  four  are  cut  out. 
All  other  cultivation  is  done  with  a 


Burrell's  Thoroughbred  Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupe. 

When  ready  to  plant,  irrigating  fur-  I  horse.  Picking  begins  about  August 
rows  are  opened  down  the  slope  from  1st,  and  the  ground  is  picked  over  once 
the  head  ditch  with  a  single  shovel  |  or  twice  a  day  until  about  October  1. 


The  Famous  Rocky  Ford  Melon  Feast— All  Ready  for  the  Guests. 


plow,  and  the  water  turned  in  and  al- 
lowed to  run  several  hours.  As  soon 
as  the  soil  is  in  working  condition,  the 
seed  is  planted  in  the  bank  of  the  fur- 
rows below  the  water  mark,  and  cov- 
ered so  that  the  water  will  not  over- 
flow the  hill.  The  ground  is  kept  moist 
by  irrigation,  and  when  the  plants  are 
well  up  they  are  cultivated  both  ways 


Harvesting  is  a  very  interesting  opera- 
tion. When  the  cantaloupe  is  ready  to 
pick,  the  color  changes  to  the  pale 
gray  mentioned  above,  and  in  its  proper 
stage  can  only  be  detected  by  an  ex- 
perienced picker.  It  must  not  be 
forced  from  the  vine,  as  the  finest  flavor 
is  obtained  where  the  melon  remains 
until  the  stem  separates  from  it  with 


but  little  more  pressure  than  its  own 
weight.  The  stem  often  cracks  slightly 
from  the  melon  and  a  thin  juice  will  be 
noticed  coming  from  the  crack.  How- 
ever, the  proper  way  to  pick  is  by  the 
color  and  comparison  with  the  green 
melons  on  the  hill.  The  melons  are 
picked  in  sacks  hung  under  the  shoulder. 
Following  the  pickers  is  a  sled  drawn 
by  a  horse  so  that  the  melons  can  be 
emptied  as  fast  as  the  sack  load  is 
picked.  The  sled  is  lined  with  straw 
or  burlap  to  avoid  bruising  the  melons. 
As  soon  as  the  sled  is  filled  it  is  taken 
to  the  packing  shed  and  another  follows 
the  pickers.  The  melons  are  carefully 
graded  for  size,  netting  and  weight, 
and  packed  forty-five  to  the  standard 
crate,  size  12x12x24  inches.  There  are 
also  pony  crates  which  take  forty-five 
small  melons;  they  are  11x11x22  inches. 
The  two-thirds  crate  takes  thirty  extra 
select  melons,  size  of  crate  8x12x24 
inches.  The  standard  crate  gives  the 
best  satisfaction.  The  pony  crate  was 
never  used  until  the  growers  began  to 
select  seed  from  melons  too  small  for 
the  standard  crates  and  this  caused 
many  more  to  mature  when  too  small 
for  the  standard  crates.  The  most 
successful  growers,  however,  do  not 
use  the  pony  crates  and  have  no  need 
of  them,  as  the  quality  of  seed  planted 
determines  the  crop  results  as  to  size 
and  quality. 

The  usual  annual  output  of  Rocky 
Ford  cantaloupes  is  from  700  to  800 
cars.  The  average  yield  among  the 
experienced  growers  is  about 
175  crates  per  acre,  bringing 
a  gross  return  of  about  $120 
per  acre,  while  extreme  cases 
show  from  a  loss  up  to  the 
highest  yield  of  364  crates  on 
one  acre.  The  average  yield 
is  probably  not  more  than 
eighty  to  ninety  crates,  but 
this  represents  hundreds  of 
acres  planted  by  ranchmen  as 
a  side  issue. 

The  other  picture  on  this 
page  shows  a  famous  occasion 
at  Rocky  Ford.    Mr.  Burrell 
gives  each  year  a  melon  fes- 
tival on  the  first  Thursday  in 
September.  The  picture  shows 
the  melon  piles  ready  for  the 
guests.    From  15,000  %o  20,000 
melons  are  cut  up  for  the 
thousands  of  people  who  come. 
It  is  the  custom  for  the  guests 
to  eat  only  the  heart,  and  this 
leaves  the  seeds  in  the  shells 
to  be  afterwards  taken  out  for 
the  seed  trade.    The  variety 
of  watermelon  grown  at  Rocky 
Ford  is  the  Improved  Kleckley 
Sweet,  which  retains  all  of  the  fine  eat- 
ing qualities  of  the  original  and  adds  to 
its  good  shipping  qualities.    The  aver- 
age weight  is  about  twenty  pounds  and 
the  average  yield  about  1000  per  acre. 


In  Nevada,  at  Lovelocks  and  vicin- 
ity, between  10,000  and  15,000  head  of 
cattle  are  now  being  fed  alfalfa  hay. 
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The  Week. 

Since  our  last  issue  generous  rains  have  again 
widely  spread  and  the  element  of  full  assurance  has 
proportionately  advanced.  A  year  of  great  things 
is  readily  forecasted  and  but  little  is  needed  to  insure 
realization  of  it.  The  fullest  activity  prevails  in  all 
lines  of  agriculture  and  in  lines  tributary  thereto, 
and  any  industrious  and  energetic  person  who  de- 
sires to  gain  the  advantages  of  residence  in  this  State 
will  find  this  a  good  year  for  beginning.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  it  was  so  easy  to  get  to  work  or  to 
make  worthy  activities  profitable.  Of  course,  wild- 
cat schemes  are  also  being  most  vigorously  pushed, 
as  is  common  in  good  times,  but  he  who  is  deceived 
thereby  is  not  wise.  The  effort  to  bring  an  adequate 
supply  of  labor  to  handle  this  year's  crops  is  being 
pushed.  Details  of  the  movement  now  in  progress 
toward  that  end  may  be  found  upon  another  page  of 
this  issue.  It  is  an  opportune  time  for  all  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  committee  by  individual  corre- 
spondence and  distribution  of  fair  and  honest  liter- 
ature descriptive  of  the  opportunity  in  California. 

Wheat  is  still  firm  and  hard  to  get  and  ocean 
freights  are  correspondingly  depressed  to  a  remark- 
ably low  point.  Futures  in  wheat  are  oscillating, 
but  the  strength  of  the  spot  market  continually  helps 
the  bulls.  Barley  has  improved  again  though  droop- 
ing somewhat  since  our  last  report.  Corn  is  also 
strong  though  arriving  from  the  East  regularly. 
Oats  are  quiet  and  steady  and  rye  has  advanced 
with  light  offerings.  Beans  are  doing  well  with  a 
good  shipping  demand  for  the  East  and  Southeast. 
Millstuffs  are  in  good  request,  but  hay  has  dropped  off 
and  is  easier.  Sheep  and  hogs  are  advanced  and  sup- 
plies seem  short,  while  beef  and  veal  are  unchanged. 
Butter  has  receded  from  last  week's  high  feeling 
and  supplies  are  ample  again.  Cheese  is  steady. 
Eggs  are  declining  and  in  free  supply.  Potatoes  are 
still  low,  the  local  supply  being  rendered  more  exces- 
sive by  large  arrivals  from  Oregon.  Onions  are 
plenty  and  weak.  Apples  have  the  advantage  this 
week,  selling  well  and  firm.  Citrus  fruits  are  the 
reverse.  Dried  fruits  are  firm  and  quiet.  Honey  is 
in  good  shape.  Hops  are  still  quiet  and  firmly  held, 
while  wool  is  in  too  small  supply  to  constitute  a  fea- 
ture and  prices  are  largely  nominal. 


Steam  plowing  according  to  the  English  fashion, 
with  traction  engines  on  the  headlands  each  side  of 
the  field  and  plows  drawn  by  cable  from  one  to  the 
other,  is  apparently  proving  satisfactory  to  the 


Oxnard  people.  They  used  this  outfit  in  Ventura 
county  last  year  and  now  propose  to  move  it  to 
Chino  for  service  there.  When  we  alluded  to  the 
subject  last  year  we  doubted  whether  the  direct 
draft  with  gangs  of  plows  following  the  traction 
engine  would  not  be  better,  and  we  gave  some 
account  of  this  method.  Perhaps  it  is  better  for  the 
light  plowing  usually  done  for  grain,  especially  when 
the  ground  is  dry  and  not  apt  to  be  too  much  com- 
pacted by  the  weight  of  the  engine.  But  working  to 
a  depth  of  15  inches  for  beets,  when  the  ground  is 
moistened  by  the  winter  rains  or  by  winter  irriga- 
tion, may  be  better  done  by  keeping  the  engines  on 
the  headlands  and  hauling  the  plows  back  and  forth 
by  cable.  At  Oxnard  two  traction  engines  of  20 
H.  P.  each,  and  weighing  about  sixteen  tons,  are 
stationed  at  either  end  of  the  field  to  be  plowed,  and 
by  a  1-inch  wire  cable,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  the 
gang  of  three  16  inch  plows  is  drawn  back  and  forth 
from  end  to  end,  the  engines  moving  along  4  feet  each 
time  the  plows  cross  the  field.  The  capacity  of  the 
outfit  is  fourteen  acres  per  day,  the  ground  being 
plowed  15  inches  deep.  This  is  vastly  less  than 
our  California  outfits  traverse,  but  the  depth  at 
which  the  plows  are  run  accomplishes  the  important 
feature  of  turning  up  new  soil  that  is  not  reached  by 
the  ordinary  plows,  and  the  greater  expense  of  the 
deeper  work  is  thus  justified.  It  is,  of  course,  still 
open  to  argument  whether  it  would  not  also  be  justi- 
fied if  the  deeper  work  were  done  for  wheat,  provid- 
ing it  were  done  early  enough  in  the  season  for  the 
land  to  settle  back  to  firmness. 

There  is  to  be  a  grand  talk  on  the  legal  aspects  of 
California  irrigation,  to  which  all  our  readers  who 
are  either  good  talkers  or  good  listeners  are  invited. 
The  meeting  is  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Board  of  Trade  and  will  convene  in  Pioneer 
Hall,  Seventh  street,  Sacramento,  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  at  2  p.  m.  The  purpose  of  the  convention 
is  to  discuss  the  bill  which  has  been  introduced  in  the 
present  Legislature  at  the  instance  of  the  California 
Water  and  Forest  Association,  and  is  commonly 
known  as  the  "Irrigation  bill."  The  matters  in- 
volved in  this  bill  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  California  at  large,  and 
it  is  proper  that  a  full  and  impartial  discussion 
should  be  held,  that  the  people  generally  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
the  results  that  would  accrue  through  its  enactment 
into  a  law.  With  that  end  in  view,  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  organizations  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia are  invited  to  send  delegates  to  the  meeting  to 
which  we  call  attention.  We  hope  there  may  also  be 
a  large  attendance  of  interested  individuals. 


The  formal  acceptance  of  irrigation  interests  as 
involving  high  economic  material  is  assured  by  the 
issuance  by  Macmillans  of  a  book  entitled  "  Irriga- 
tion Institutions,"  written  by  Prof.  Elwood  Mead  of 
the  University  of  California,  who  is  chief  irrigation 
expert  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington. Prof.  Mead  has  succeeded  in  lifting  the  irri- 
gation discussion  to  the  level  of  scientific  economics, 
and  his  grasp  of  the  subject  shows  legal  and  eco- 
nomic conception  and  effective  development  far  in 
advance  of  any  hitherto  brought  to  this  most  recent 
phase  of  national  progress.  The  style  and  matter  of 
the  treatise  will  command  the  attention  of  those 
whose  influence  is  most  necessary  just  at  this  time 
toward  the  enactment  of  just  laws  to  control  the 
appropriation  and  distribution  of  water,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  work  commends  itself  to  those  who 
are  practically  engaged  in  irrigation  industries  and 
desire  to  take  a  broader  and  deeper  look  into  their 
environment.  Prof.  Mead  has  rendered  a  national 
service  in  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

The  Santa  Cruz  supervisors  have  appropriated 
$1250  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  codlin  moth 
under  the  direction  of  a  professor  from  the  College 
of  Agriculture. 

In  Utah  recently,  in  the  case  of  a  sheep  owner 
charged  with  unlawfully  pasturing  sheep  on  a  forest 
reserve,  the  judge  held  that  such  an  act  cannot  con- 
stitute a  crime.  His  decision  affects  sheepmen  of 
the  West,  a  number  of  whom  have  been  arrested  for 
a  like  offense  and  are  awaiting  trial  in  United  States 
courts. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Moving  a  Large  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  an  English  walnut  tree 
about  6  inches  in  diameter  and  25  feet  high.  It  has 
just  commenced  bearing.  Can  I  take  it  up  now  and 
plant  it  at  another  place  without  injury  to  the  tree 
or  to  its  bearing?  It  is  planted  where  it  is  too 
shaded.— Enquirer,  Pope  Valley. 

Walnut  trees  of  considerable  size  can  be  success- 
fully moved  if  one  takes  pains  enough  and  growing 
conditions  are  favorable  after  transplanting.  A  tree 
6  inches  in  diameter  is,  however,  a  pretty  large  and 
heavy  affair  to  move.  If  it  is  practically  useless 
where  it  stands,  you  risk  little  in  experimenting  with 
it.  Remove  the  earth  over  a  circle  at  least  4  feet 
away  from  the  tree  all  around,  down  to  the  roots, 
and  cut  off  all  long  roots  carefully  at  this  distance 
from  the  tree  as  you  encounter  them.  Dig  carefully 
with  a  spading  fork,  to  save  as  many  small  roots  as 
possible,  and  where  a  favorable  place  occurs  dig 
deeper  immediately  under  the  tree  and  cut  the  tap- 
roots at  about  3  feet  depth.  When  all  these  roots 
are  cut,  the  tree  can  be  taken  up  with  proper 
arrangements  for  raising  and  moving.  Previously 
you  should  have  dug  an  excavation  in  the  new  place 
about  8  feet  in  diameter,  to  a  depth  of  about  3  feet, 
and  fill  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  good  top  soil  to  a 
depth  of  about  a  foot.  Take  the  tree  to  this  pre- 
pared place,  dispose  the  roots  as  carefully  as  possible 
and  fill  in  with  good  top  soil.  Shorten-in  the  branches 
considerably,  removing  entirely  a  number  of  them, 
and  lift  the  tree,  with  a  few  short  branches  well 
placed.  If  this  is  done  and  you  keep  the  moisture 
conditions  right  during  the  coming  summer  the  tree 
may  be  expected  to  establish  itself  in  its  new  loca- 
tion. All  this  calls  for  a  good  deal  of  labor  and 
painstaking.  One  or  two  crops  of  nuts  will  be  lost 
in  the  operation. 

Grafting  Large  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Which  is  the  best  way  to  graft 
large  trees — in  the  body  or  in  the  small  limbs — and 
how  high  up  ;  also,  to  split  the  stock  or  to  side-graft 
them,  and,  if  side-graft,  to  put  in  the  body  or  in  the 
top  of  limb  when  it  is  sawed  off?  Is  it  necessary  to 
cut  scions  at  time  of  grafting  or  sooner;  also,  what 
time  is  best  to  do  the  work?  I  have  some  large 
peach  plum  trees  I  wish  to  graft  over  to  Hungarian 
prunes,  but  I  do  not  know  if  they  will  do  well  and 
make  thrifty  growth.  I  have  some  grafted  on 
Myrobolan,  but  they  seem  to  grow  so  slow  I  was 
afraid  it  would  not  be  profitable.  I  would  like  your 
advice,  and  also  to  know  how  high  to  graft  them  so 
as  to  be  most  profitable,  and  which  method  would  be 
best. — Reader,  Auburn. 

It  is  certainly  better  to  graft  large  trees  in  the 
limb  than  in  the  body,  for  the  cut  will  grow  over  soon 
and  the  new  branch  will  have  a  much  firmer  hold. 
More  than  that,  the  tree  has  strong  union  of  trunk 
and  branches,  which  can  seldom  be  secured  by  put- 
ting a  number  of  grafts  around  an  old  stump.  We 
should  graft  as  low  as  we  could,  and  still  find  branches 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  possibly  two 
inches,  in  diameter  to  graft  into.  It  is  possible  to 
put  the  scion  quite  near  the  top  of  the  stub,  if  side- 
grafting  is  used;  or,  if  put  below,  the  stub  must  be 
sawn  again  near  to  the  scion,  in  order  that  it  may 
grow  over  again  quickly  and  strongly.  It  is  usually 
necessary  to  cut  the  scions  before  the  grafting  time, 
because  they  should  be  kept  dormant  while  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  the  sap  in  the  stock  quite  active  when 
grafting  is  done. 

Our  observation  is  that  the  Hungarian  prune  will 
grow  rapidly  on  peach  plum  trees,  as  the  peach 
plum  is  a  much  more  forcing  stock  than  the  Myro- 
balan.  What  has  already  been  said  about  the 
height  of  the  graft  applies  to  these  trees  as  to 
others. 

Red  Spider  Eggs. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  some  bark  from  some 
of  my  almond  trees.  It  seems  to  be  covered  with 
some  insect.  Is  it  red  spider  ?  Please  inform  me 
through  your  paper  as  to  what  it  is  and  remedy  for 
same,  and  how  remedy  is  prepared. — Subscriber, 
Madison. 

The  bark  is  largely  covered  with  the  eggs  of  the 
red  spider,  which  has  a  great  passion  for  almond 
trees,  though  it  takes  many  other  also.  The  eggs 
are  so  hard  to  kill — in  fact,  so  much  harder  to  de- 
stroy than  scale  insects — that  winter  spraying  is  not 
relied  upon.  The  insect  can,  however,  be  held  in 
check  by  free  summer  use  of  dry  sulphur.    The  prac- 
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tice  is  to  dust  the  trees  with  the  dry  powder,  apply- 
ing it  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-five  pounds  to  the 
acre  at  each  application.  The  method  varies  from 
throwing  the  sulphur  into  the  trees  by  the  hand  to 
the  use  of  the  seed  sower  or  a  rotary  bellows  geared 
to  the  wheel  of  a  heavy  farm  wagon.  The  applica- 
tion is  repeated  whenever  there  is  evidence  of  the 
beginning  of  a  new  attack,  which  may  be  several 
times  in  a  single  season.  The  action  of  the  chemical 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  its  action  on  mildew, 
for  which  it  is  used  in  the  same  way — that  is,  the 
vapor  produced  by  the  heat  is  fatal  to  them.  The 
effectiveness  of  this  treatment  depends,  therefore, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  hot  days.  The  species  for 
which  it  is  used  does  its  worst  work  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  season.  Where  the  summers  never  t  et 
hot,  as  at  Berkeley,  the  red  spider  of  the  deciduous 
trees  never  does  any  serious  injury,  though  it  is  able 
to  live  and  appears  to  be  always  present.  The  way 
to  proceed  is  to  watch  for  the  appearance  of  the 
small  mites  with  a  magnifier.  They  may  be  seen  in 
large  numbers  on  the  leaves  and  bark.  Also  take  a 
look  at  the  eggs.  They  are  now  bright  red  color. 
When  the  insect  emerges  it  leaves  a  shell,  transpa- 
rent and  iridescent,  like  isinglass.  When  the  shells 
begin  to  show  this  appearance  it  is  time  to  sulphur 
well  if  the  weather  is  hot  enough,  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
in  the  early  summer  in  the  interior.  It  is  useless  to 
expect  profit  from  almond  trees  which  are  badly  in- 
fested. 

Bearing  of  the  Royal  Ann. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  ten  acres  of  Royal  Ann 
cherries,  strong,  vigorous  growers,  on  creek  bottom 
land.  They  bloom  profusely.  The  cherries  grow  to 
the  size  of  buckshot  and  fall  off.  I  had  about  li 
tons  last  year  on  the  whole  orchard.  Can  you  sug- 
gest probable  cause  and  remedy?  If  it  is  a  lack  of 
pollenation,  what  variety  blooms  at  the  same  time 
and  could  be  used  to  cross-pollenize  with  success- 
fully? I  had  twenty  colonies  of  bees  in  the  orchard 
during  the  past  season. — Grower,  Walnut  Creek. 

Unfortunately,  the  Royal  Ann  cherry  is  quite  dis- 
posed to  such  behavior  as  you  describe,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  altogether  due  to  lack  of  cross- 
pollenation.  In  our  own  collection  of  about  ten 
different  varieties  of  cherries  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  time  of  blooming  of  all  except  the 
very  early  varieties.  They  are  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  others,  but  the  Black  Tartarian, 
Rock  port  Bigarreau  and  others  are  in  bloom  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  Royal  Ann  comes  in  before  the 
others  have  finished  their  blooming;  in  fact,  they  all 
are  blooming  together  during  part  of  the  blossoming. 
Under  these  conditions  we  find  the  Royal  Ann  some- 
times scant  in  bearing,  while  the  others  are  loaded 
full.  This  association  of  different  varieties  is  quite 
general  throughout  our  cherry  growing  regions,  and 
still  the  Royal  Ann  persists  in  being  somewhat  shy 
in  most  places.  We  would  like  very  much  to  know 
whether  other  cherry  growers  have  succeeded  in  any 
treatment  of  the  tree  which  overcomes  this  diffi- 
culty. 

Poisoning  Bad  Birds. 

To  the  Editor  : — Can  you  tell  me  how  to  poison 
sparrows?  What  poison  to  use  and  what  to  mix  it 
with?  I  notice  the  sparrows  are  very  thick  in 
chicken  coops  where  I  feed  little  chickens,  and  I 
have  been  thinking  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
poison  the  sparrows,  of  course  taking  care  not  to 
have  the  poisoned  grain  near  chickens  or  other  fowls. 
Sparrows  are  very  destructive  to  all  seeds  coming:  up 
and  a  great  nuisance  every  way. — Farmer,  Hay- 
wards. 

You  can  poison  birds  to  a  certain  extent  by  mixing 
strychnine  with  dry  cornmeal  or  by  using  strychnine 
wheat,  prepared  as  for  squirrels,  as  described  in 
these  columns  recently.  The  most  effective  way, 
however,  of  poisoning  birds  in  the  summer  time, 
wherever  drinking  water  is  scarce,  is  to  put  poisoned 
water  in  small  receptacles  out  of  the  reach  of 
poultry,  etc.  If  such  drinking  places  are  arranged 
and  supplied  with  pure  water  for  a  time  the  birds 
will  get  to  going  to  them,  and  when  this  habit  is 
established  poisoned  water  is  put  in.  One-eighth  of 
an  ounce  of  strychnine  is  sufficient  for  three  gallons 
of  water.  Sometimes  birds  can  be  very  effectively 
poisoned  by  cutting  oranges  in  halves,  spreading 
strychnine  over  the  cut  surface  and  putting  the  half 
oranges, on  twigs  high  up  in  the  trees.  Probably 
this  fruit-method  would  be  more  effective  than  water 
at  this  time  of  the  year, 


Mistletoe  on  the  Almond. 

To  the  Editor: — The  inclosed  branch  was  cut  from 
the  limb  of  an  almond  tree  about  six  years  old.  What 
do  you  call  it  ?  At  a  distance  it  looks  like  mistle- 
toe.—E.  L.  O'Hara,  Brentwood. 

It  is  the  mistletoe.  This  parasite  growth  is  not 
averse  to  establishing  itself  on  our  fruit  trees, 
though  fortunately  it  does  not  take  to  fruit  trees  so 
freely  in  California  as  it  does  in  Europe.  As  our 
fruit  trees  get  older  and  have  more  rough  bark  to 
catch  the  seeds  of  the  plant,  which  are  carried  about 
by  birds,  we  may  expect  to  have  more  mistletoe  to 
cut  out  at  the  winter  pruning.  You  may  find  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  plant  and  pictures  of  its 
growth  upon  an  apricot  tree  at  St.  Helena  by  turn- 
ing back  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  June  16, 
1900.  _ 

Top  or  Root  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  number  of  seedling  ap- 
ples that  were  set  out  in  nursery  last  year  as 
second-class  seedlings.  Which  do  you  think  the  bet- 
ter way,  graft  them  as  they  stand  in  nursery  or 
take  them  up  and  make  root  grafts  ? — Subscriber, 
Lompoc. 

Our  decision  would  depend  largely  upon  the  size  of 
the  stock  whether  we  worked  in  the  root  or  in  the 
stem.  If  they  are  small,  that  is  but  little  larger 
than  the  scions  we  proposed  to  use,  we  could  make 
root  grafts.  If  considerably  larger  than  the  scion 
we  would  work  in  the  stem  above  the  root.  Which- 
ever is  done  it  will  be  better  to  take  them  up, 
shorten  the  roots  and  replant  on  well  worked 
ground,  for  this  will  give  you  better  roots  for  trans- 
planting next  year.  You  can  bench-graft  with  more 
speed  and  comfort  than  you  can  stand  on  your  head 
and  work  in  the  rows. 

Lung  Worms  in  Calves. 

To  the  Editor: — We  are  suffering  with  an  epi- 
demic of  lung  worms  in  our  calves  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  have  lost  at  present  fully  50% — at  least  we 
have  lost  that  many  from  extreme  emaciation  and 
scours,  and  they  all  have  the  same  symptoms.  The 
last  one  that  died  had  large  quantities  of  long,  white, 
thread-like  worms  in  its  windpipe.  It  is  the  only  one 
that  I  opened,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  they  all  died  of 
the  same  complaint.  I  want  to  know  what  to  do  for 
them,  and  if  I  could  treat  the  remaining  ones  regard- 
less of  whether  they  have  them  or  not,  and  if  the 
treatment  by  injections  into  the  windpipe  is  all  right, 
and,  if  so,  what  to  inject,  how  often  and  how  to  find 
out  if  it  is  effective  ;  also,  if  known,  cause  and  pre- 
ventive measures.  As  this  is  of  vital  importance  to 
a  great  many,  would  you  kindly  answer  through  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  ?  —  Lewis  G.  D.  Stocker, 
Sonoma  county. 

This  subject  was  fully  discussed  and  the  best  avail- 
able remedies  described  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  August  16,  1902.  Readers  who  keep  files — as  all 
should  do — can  turn  back  to  that  issue  and  be  as  well 
armed  against  this  disease  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Apple  on  Pear  Stock. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  apples  be  successfully  grafted 
on  pear  stock?  Can  you  inform  me  in  regard  to  the 
best  kind  of  apple  to  raise  in  this  part  of  the  country? 
— Reader,  Orangevale. 

You  cannot  successfully  graft  apples  on  pear 
stock.  The  graft  may  take  and  grow,  may  even 
bear  a  little  fruit,  but  will  not  be  permanently  satis- 
factory. This  has  been  tried  time  and  again,  always 
with  the  same  result.  The  best  kind  of  apple  to 
grow  depends  upon  what  season  you  wish  the  fruit  to 
ripen.  In  the  warm  valley  and  foothills  the  early 
apples  are  usually  most  satisfactory  and  profitable. 
When  apples  ripen  too  soon  they  lack  flavor  and 
keeping  quality.  Probably  in  valley  places  more 
money  is  made  with  the  Red  and  White  Astrakhan, 
Early  Harvest  and  possibly  with  Skinner's  Seedling 
than  any  other  varieties. 

Orange  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor: — Should  orange  scions  be  cut  now 
and  buried  for  use  in  March  budding  ?  B.  M. 
Lelong  speaks  of  March  budding,  but  does  not  say 
the  scions  should  be  cut  and  buried.  The  scions  on 
my  trees  are  about  ready  to  put  out  and  will  be  too 
far  advanced  by  the  time  the  sap  is  up  sufficient  to 
do  the  budding. — Grower,  Lincoln. 

You  must  have  dormant  scions  for  grafting,  and  as 
growth  starts  earlier  in  your  part  of  the  State  than 
in  the  south,  you  must  graft  earlier  or  else  keep  the 
scions  dormant. 


No  Disease  or  Pest  Present. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  you  under  separate 
cover  some  twigs  from  my  orchard  which  seem  to  be 
affected  with  some  disease.  Will  you  please  examine 
them  and  let  me  know  what  the  trouble  is  and  what 
to  do  for  it  ? — J.  G.,  Prescott,  Arizona. 

We  do  not  discover  any  pest  or  disease  on  the 
twigs.  There  is  on  some  of  them  an  unusually  heavy 
growth  of  down,  or  what  the  botanists  call  "  to- 
mentum,"  so  that  the  covering  appears  closely 
felted,  but  this  is  not  disease.  We  cannot  explain, 
however,  why  it  occurs  on  some  twigs  to  such  an  ex- 
tent and  not  on  others.  Some  of  the  twigs  show  a 
little  scarring  of  the  bark,  but  this  may  be  due  to 
sunburn  or  to  the  abrasion  of  some  visiting  insect 
months  ago.  We  see  nothing  present  on  the  twigs 
no  cause  alarm. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
February  9,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Cold  weather  continued  during  the  week,  with  severe 
frosts.  Heavy  rain  fell  in  all  parts  of  the  valley,  and 
the  snowfall  in  the  northern  districts  and  foothills  was 
the  heaviest  for  several  years.  The  Observer  at  Shasta 
reports  that  16  inches  of  snow  fell  between  5  A.  M.  and 
7  P.  M.  Saturday.  Extremely  cold  weather  prevailed  in 
the  mountain  districts,  where  the  snow  is  now  lying  on 
the  ground  to  a  greater  depth  than  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Grain  continues  in  good  condition,  but  is  making 
very  little  growth.  The  soil  is  too  wet  for  cultivation  in 
most  places,  and  farm  work  is  temporarily  suspended. 
Green  feed  is  plentiful,  but  growing  slowly.  Trees  and 
vines  continue  in  good  condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  continued  cold  and  frosty  until  near  the 
close  of  the  week.  Snow  and  rain  fell  in  the  central  and 
northern  sections  on  Tuesday,  and  a  heavy  rainstorm, 
accompanied  by  hail,  thunder  and  lightning,  occurred 
Saturday  evening  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity.  The 
rain  extended  to  all  sections,  but  was  heaviest  in  the 
central  and  northern  districts,  There  was  quite  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  at  Peachland,  Cloverdale  and  Upper  Lake. 
The  Observer  at  Cloverdale  reports  that  oranges  have 
not  been  materially  damaged  by  the  snow  and  cold 
weather.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  suffering  from  exposure 
to  the  unusual  storm.  Early  grain  is  in  good  condition, 
but  making  slow  growth. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Generally  cold,  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  generous  rains  Tuesday  evening  and  night, 
and  again  Saturday  evening  and  night.  There  has  been 
a  heavy  snowfall  in  the  mountains,  and  on  Tuesday 
night  the  snow  extended  well  down  in  the  foothills. 
The  ground  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  grain  and  grass 
look  well,  but  the  weather  has  been  too  cold  for  rapid 
growth.  Heavy  frosts  occurred  frequently  in  most  sec- 
tions, but  caused  no  damage.  Plowing  is  progressing  in 
some  localities,  but  in  most  places  the  ground  is  too  wet 
to  plow.  Pruning  and  cleaning  orchards  is  progressing 
rapidly,  and  some  ditching  is  being  done.  Buds  on  apri- 
cot, almond  and  peach  trees  are  swelling  in  some  places. 
Stock  are  strong  and  healthy,  but  generally  thin. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with  fre- 
quent frosts  in  many  places.  Heavy  rain  fell  at  the  be- 
ginning and  again  at  the  close  of  the  week,  with  snow  in 
the  foothill  and  mountain  districts.  The  precipitation 
for  the  season  is  more  than  double  that  of  last  year  at 
this  time,  and  the  soil  is  in  excellent  condition. 
Ranchers  are  cultivating  orchards  and  vineyards,  and 
some  seeding  is  being  done.  Grain  and  grass  are  in  good 
condition,  but  all  vegetation  now  needs  Bunshlne  and 
warmer  weather.  No  reports  of  damage  by  the  severe 
frost  of  last  week  have  been  received. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Generous,  well-distributed 
rains  fell  gently  and  soaked  the  ground.  Vegetation  is 
much  improved  and  all  crop  prospects  are  promising. 
Reports  so  far  received  say  no  damage  to  citrus  fruit 
from  late  cold  spell. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  February  11,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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The  Jordan  Almond. 

To  the  Editor: — I  will  again  beg  the  use  of  your 
columns,  not  for  a  discussion  on  that  celebrated 
almond,  the  Jordan,  but  as  a  finale  to  whatever  has 
been  said  and  published  on  that  rather  mystic  vari- 
ety of  romantic  Spain. 

In  your  issue  of  February  15,  1902,  you  published 
an  article  of  mine  on  the  Jordan  almond,  in  which  I 
gave  an  account  of  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  to  secure  from  Spain  a 
choice  strain  of  the  Jordan  type,  the  Department 
having  for  that  purpose  sent  to  Granada,  Spain,  the 
home  of  the  Jordan,  Mr.  Fairchild,  the  Department's 
agent,  to  investigate  this  famous  almond  and  obtain, 
if  possible,  scions  for  budding  or  grafting.  I  was  the 
recipient,  as  I  narrated  it  then,  of  three  small  scions, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  A.  Taylor, 
acting  pomologist  of  the  Department,  from  which  I 
will  again  extract  the  following  passage  : 

Mr.  Fairchild  has  secured  them  as  the  result  of  great 
effort  and  they  are  believed  to  be  a  very  choice  strain  of 
the  Jordan  type.  You  will,  of  course,  appreciate  the 
importance  of  securing  a  "stand  "  of  the  variety  if  it  is 
at  all  possible  with  the  material  at  hand.  Mr.  Fairchild 
is  certain  that  these  scions  are  of  the  true  Jordan  type, 
as  he  sesured  them  from  trees  bearing  fruit. 

Successful  Budding. — In  that  article  I  gave  an 
account  of  my  success  in  budding  with  the  wood  se- 
cured by  Mr.  Fairchild  on  the  Granada  trees,  most 
of  the  budding  at  that  time  looking  all  right,  adding  : 
"  As  soon  as  I  obtain  results  of  any  kind  I  will  report 
to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  Department,  since  so  many 
of  our  people  seem  to  be  interested  concerning  this 
variety  of  almond."  You  then  remarked  as  follows  : 
"We  understand  that  other  Californians  were  also 
supplied  with  the  scions,  and  we  shall  see  who  suc- 
ceeds best  with  them." 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  successfully  budding  or 
grafting  with  these  scions  from  Spain,  we  never 
heard  through  your  columns  of  any  one  claiming  suc- 
cess with  them,  and  neither  could  I  learn  from  the 
Department  of  anybody  else  but  me  having  met  with 
good  success  in  securing  a  "stand"  of  the  Jordan 
with  the  scions  so  distributed  ;  so  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  saying  that  I  met  with  a  complete  success 
in  securing  that  "Granada  stand"  of  the  Jordan, 
having  at  this  writing  on  my  place  three  standard 
trees,  budded  at  about  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
which  grew  a  top  during  last  summer  2J  to  3  feet  in 
height.  To  give  your  readers  an  idea  of  the  grow- 
ing habits  of  the  Jordan,  I  will  refer  them  to  the 
accompanying  engraving,  representing  one  of  my 


trees  before  cutting  off  all  the  grafting  wood  I  could 
secure  from  it.  However,  I  never  saw  an  almond 
variety  act  as  that  one  did,  for  after  the  bud  proper 
had  shot  out  to  the  height  of  18  or  20  inches  every 
eye  (alongside  of  it  budded  out,  and  in  August,  at  the 
time  I  was  budding,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  wood  for  budding  purposes  ;  but  the  top  kept 
on  growing,  and  finally  the  bud  proper  developed 
during  the  balance  of  the  summer  into  the  elegant 
and  bushy  top  as  represented  in  the  engraving. 

The  Provence  Not  the  Jordan.— I  must  say  that 
I  was  mistaken  in  believing  the  Provence  almond  to 
be  identical  with  the  Jordan.  It  is  not.  First,  the 
Provence  wood  is  of  a  pinkish  color,  that  of  the  Gra- 


nada Jordan  a  dark  blue  ;  then,  the  Provence  wood 
grows  straight  up,  that  of  the  Jordan  drooping  some- 
what, as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  nut  of  the 
Provence,  however,  has  the  shape  of  that  of  the  Jor- 
dan to  a  certain  extent,  but  that  is  all.  Therefore, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of  other  people 
also  favored  with  scions  from  the  Department,  you 
may  consider,  through  my  success  in  making  the 
buds  from  Spain  grow,  the  best  strain  of  the  Jordan 
almond  to  be  with  us  to  stay.  I  need  not  bear  on 
the  importance  of  having  with  us  at  last  this  true 
type  of  the  Jordan,  for  among  the  importations  of 
almonds  into  the  United  States  from  abroad  the  Jor- 
dan is  at  the  head  of  the  list,  the  importation  of  that 
nut  from  Spain  amounting  to  a  relatively  enormous 
sum.  The  Department  cannot,  therefore,  but  be 
congratulated  in  its  efforts  in  securing  for  us  in  Cali- 
fornia a  true  strain  of  that  nut. 

Distribution  in  California. — To  aid  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  rapid  propagation  and  production  of  the 
true  Jordan,  I  have  concluded  to  give  away  all  the 
grafting  wood  I  could  secure  from  my  three  standard 
trees,  and  distribute  it  the  best  I  can  all  over  this 
State,  among  our  almond  growers  and  where  I  think 
it  will  do  the  best  and  give  the  quickest  results. 
Below  is  a  partial  list  of  parties — all  almong  grow- 
ers— to  whom  I  am  sending,  free,  by  mail,  grafting 
wood  of  the  Granada  Jordan,  with  the  request  to 
report  results  as  soon  as  any  are  obtained  : 

Louis  Mel,  Livermore,  Alameda  county. 

W.  F.  Pearce,  Brentwood,  Contra  Costa  county. 

M.  B.  Steinburg,  Woodland,  Yolo  county. 

L.  S.  Harbison,  Vacaville,  Solano  county. 

William  Penniman,  Walnut  Creek,  Contra  Costa 
county. 

T.  J.  True,  Forestville,  Sonoma  county. 

Frank  Lindsey,  Oakley,  Contra  Costa  county. 

Hugh  Buckingham,  Vacaville,  Solano  county. 

J.  C.  Shinn,  Niles,  Alameda  county. 

C.  H.  Steinburg,  Woodland,  Yolo  county. 

E.  W.  Spencer,  Fairmount,  Los  Angeles  county. 

An  Earlier  Introduction. — In  regard  to  that 
much-talked-of  almond,  I  was  amused  last  May  by  an 
article  from  a  Los  Angeles  paper,  under  the  follow- 
ing heading:  "California  Able  to  Raise  Jordan 
Almonds. — Nursery  Company  at  Alameda  Imports 
Trees  From  France  Which  Produce  Specimen  De- 
clared by  Malaga  Experts  to  be  Sure-Enough  Alman- 
dra  Larga."  The  dispatch  was  dated  at  Washington 
and  called  "exclusive  dispatch."  Great  Scott! 
Such  great  news  to  be  sent  "exclusively"  to  that 
Los  Angeles  paper  !  In  part  it  read  as  follows  : 
"For  many  years  it  has  been  the  ambition  of  Cali- 
fornia almond  growers  to  produce  Jordan  almonds  in 
that  State.  They  did  not  get  on  very  well  with  their 
first  attempts,  but  recently  a  nursery  doing  business 
at  Alameda  imported  some  almond  trees  from 
France,  where  Jordan  almonds  are  rarely  found,  and 
from  one  of  these  trees  some  very  good  specimens  of 
what  were  supposed  to  be  real  Jordan  almonds  were 
produced.  A  surprising  feature  of  this  incident," 
adds  the  exclusive  dispatch  to  the  Los  Angeles 
paper,  "lies  in  the  fact  that  the  almonds  in  question 
are  said  to  have  been  grown  on  a  tree  imported  from 
France,  and  it  is  asked  if  it  is  possible  that  a  tree 
which  would  not  produce  Jordan  almonds  in  France 
would  produce  them  in  California."  People  at  large 
may  regard  the  whole  report  as  a  joke  of  the  first 
magnitude.  What  we  want  in  California  is  not  a 
variety  of  almond  looking  very  much  like  the  Jordan, 
supposed  to  be  real  Jordan  ;  we  want  the  true,  gen- 
uine Jordan — true  in  every  particular,  time  of  bud- 
ding out,  special  habits,  size  and  shape  of  the  nut, 
exquisite  quality,  size  and  form  of  kernel,  etc.  We 
want  no  others.  It  is  exactly  as  with  a  bogus  silver 
dollar.  Don't  it  look  much  like  a  genuine  dollar  ? 
And  still  it  is  bogus — nobody  wants  it.  Enough  of 
that.  And  we  must  thank  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington  for  having  at  last  secured  for 
us  not  only  the  "true"  Jordan,  but  what  maybe 
considered  as  its  best  "strain."       Felix  Gillet. 

Nevada  City,  Feb.  4. 


Orchard  Hands  and  the  Committees. 

The  California  Promotion  Committee  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Employment  Committee  are  co-operatively 
engaged  in  a  new  undertaking — that  of  sending  per- 
sonal representatives  to  the  Western  States  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  farm  hands  to  move  to  California 
and  assist  in  harvesting  our  fruit  and  other  crops. 

The  question  of  farm  help  in  California  is  at  present 
a  very  serious  and  complicated  one  and  it  will  re- 
quire the  united  efforts  of  not  only  the  California 
Promotion  Committee  and  California  Employment 
Committee,  but  the  assistance  of  fruit  growers,  fruit 
packers  and  fruit  canners  of  the  State  if  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  is  ever  arrived  at.  Five  gentlemen — 
residents  of  this  State  of  long  standing — well  known 
throughout  the  farming  and  fruit  communities  as  be- 
ing practical  fruit  farmers  and  packers,  have  volun- 
tarily accepted  the  task  and  will  give  their  services 
without  the  hope  of  fee  or  reward  other  than  that  of 
securing  an  additional  supply  of  farm  hands  to  labor 
in  the  orchards,  vineyards  and  fields  in  California. 
Hon.  George  W.  Pierce  and  Gardner  Pierce  of  Davis- 
ville,  F.  W.  Crandall  of  Saratoga,  E.  J.  Crandall  of 
San  Jose  and  George  B.  Lorenz  of  Sacramento  com- 


prise the  party  that  left  on  the  overland  train 
Wednesday  morning,  February  4th,  for  the  East. 

These  gentlemen  will  journey  together  until  they 
reach  Beatrice,  Neb.,  where  they  will  separate  and 
each  take  to  his  respective  field  in  which  to  labor. 
They  are  provided  with  the  most  approved,  up-to- 
date  lanterns  and  complete  sets  consisting  of  hun- 
dreds of  slides,  comprising  industrial  as  well  as  scenic 
views  with  which  to  interest  their  Eastern  audiences 
the  better  to  make  known  the  extent  of  the  varied 
resources  and  possibilities  of  this  great  State.  Their 
labors  will  be  throughout  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Western  States  bordering  on  the  Missouri  river. 

The  plan  thus  far  outlined  is  for  these  gentlemen 
to  call  public  meetings  in  the  small  towns  and  deliver 
addresses  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  place  themselves  in  personal  com- 
munication with  the  farm  hands  of  the  rural  districts 
of  the  West  and  to  ascertain  their  views  and  ideas 
about  coming  to  California  to  be  employed  in  our 
orchards  and  vineyards  and  on  dairy  farms.  These 
gentlemen,  representing  the  two  committees,  are 
fully  authorized  to  arrange  with  Eastern  farm  help 
and  guarantee  employment  to  all  such  as  will  come 
to  California  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
committee  having  this  work  in  charge. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  executive  heads  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Promotion  Committee  and  the  California  Em- 
ployment Committee  that  this  effort  of  placing  in 
the  fields  well-known  fruit  growers  and  farmers,  resi- 
dents of  California,  who  understand  the  needs  of  the 
California  orchardists  and  farmers,  and  being  them- 
selves large  employers  of  farm  help,  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  put  forth  such  convincing  argu- 
ments as  will  induce  a  good  number  of  farm  hands  in 
the  Western  States  to  come  to  California  where  they 
will  be  welcomed  and  employed  at  good  wages. 

California  to-day  stands  in  need  of  from  3000  to 
5000  additional  farm  hands.  Both  single  men  and 
those  with  families  will  be  invited  to  take  advantage 
of  the  very  low  rate  made  by  the  overland  roads 
which  will  soon  be  effective — that  of  $25  to  $33  to  any 
point  in  California.  The  committee  desires  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  fruit  growers  and  farmers 
in  need  of  help,  of  placing  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  the  California  Employment  Committee, 
headquarters  25  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  should  make  their  wants  known  regard- 
ing the  number  of  farm  hands  to  whom  they  can 
furnish  employment  and  when  they  will  need  them, 
so  that  the  committee  will  be  able,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  place  the  new  arrivals  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  or  delay. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


My  First  Experience  in  Raising  Turkeys. 

By  Mks.  W.  H.  Voice  of  Fresco  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

We  moved  to  our  Fowler  home  in  1901,  a  bare  and 
destitute  looking  place.  The  first  thought  that  came 
to  me  was,  what  could  I  best  do  to  help  and  beautify 
our  home.  So  I  have  chosen  the  work  of  raising  tur- 
keys. I  bought  fourteen  hens  and  a  gobbler.  The 
hens  began  laying  in  March,  and  in  April  I  began  to 
set  them.  I  would  set  as  many  hens  at  one  time  as 
I  could,  and  then  give  the  little  turkeys  to  one  or 
two  hens.  If  the  mother  was  kind  and  gentle  I  would 
give  her  as  many  as  thirty-five  turkeys.  The  next 
thing  was  to  care  for  them.  I  began  by  keeping 
them  warm  and  dry,  feeding  a  good  many  times  a 
day,  but  just  a  little  at  a  time. 

With  my  fourteen  hens  I  hatched  out  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  turkeys.  Out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  I  raised  one  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

With  my  experience  in  raising  turkeys  I  find  some 
things  very  unpleasant,  especially  in  a  rainstorm, 
when  it  is  all  rush  and  hurry  to  get  them  under  shel- 
ter before  they  get  wet.  I  will  mention  only  one 
more  of  the  unpleasant  things.  It  is  when  the  train 
is  coming  quite  near  and  your  flock  is  on  the  track, 
and  then  it  is  a  race  for  their  lives.  It  is  not  very 
often  that  we  can  run  faster  than  a  train,  so  we 
often  lose  them  in  that  way. 

Turkey  hens  attain  maturity  much  earlier  than 
gobblers.  At  two  years  hens  will  be  full  grown. 
They  very  seldom  become  larger  after  that  time. 
Gobblers  are  not  nearly  matured  at  that  age,  but 
continue  to  grow  until  four  or  five  years  old.  They 
are,  however,  in  their  prime  breeding  condition  at 
three  years  old.  Gobblers  of  this  age  mated  to  hens 
two  years  old  will  produce  the  finest  and  largest  and 
earliest  matured  turkeys. 

Turkeys  are  very  tender  when  young  and  must  not 
be  subjected  to  dampness  or  allowed  to  run  in  wet 
grass.  At  first  feed  bread  thoroughly  soaked  in 
sweet  milk,  also  give  hard-boiled  eggs  mashed  up 
and  mixed  with  bread  and  milk.  Feed  at  least  five 
or  six  times  a  day — just  a  little  at  a  time.  After  two 
weeks  feed  them  curds  and  continue  until  eight  weeks 
old.  Turkeys  must  be  liberally  fed,  and  after  they 
are  safely  through  the  critical  period  of  their  lives 
will  gain  in  size  very  rapidly.  They  should  be  fed  on 
stimulating  food  during  the  moulting  season,  on 
account  of  the  wonderful  change  they  then  undergo. 

No  farm  stock  pays  higher  or  surer  returns  for 
the  capital  and  time  invested  than  turkeys,  yet  they 
are  often  very  poorly  managed  and  the  profits  are 
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consequently  meager.  Great  care  must  always  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  breeding  birds.  Those 
that  grow  fastest  and  largest  and  are  the  most  per- 
fectly formed  should  be  retained  for  breeders.  In  a 
few  years  the  increase  in  the  average  size  and  value 
of  the  flock  will  be  so  apparent  as  to  convince  the 
farmer  that  this  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  only  right 
way  and  by  far  the  most  profitable.  We  can  not  too 
strongly  urge  this  upon  our  readers.  Turkeys  are 
sure  of  being  improved  or  degenerated  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  bred  and  selected. 


Is  Poultry  Profitable? 

To  the  Editor: — A  correspondent  asks  the  writer, 
besides  other  questions,  does  poultry  keeping  pay  ? 
The  answer  is,  yes,  and  no.  This  and  similar  ques- 
tions are  frequently  asked  persons  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  raising  poultry,  and  there  is  but  one  an- 
swer given  by  a  person  who  manages  carefully,  who 
applies  correct  business  rules,  who  loves  the  occupa- 
tion and  who  is  always  on  the  alert  to  gain  useful 
knowledge,  both  from  his  own  and  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others. 

But  much  depends  upon  the  person  who  handles 
poultry  as  to  their  profitableness.  A  neighbor  of 
the  writer  owns  a  flock  of  Leghorns  numbering,  say, 
150.  He  is  an  orchardist,  and  buys  all  the  grain 
used  on  the  place,  raising  none.  He  is  a  very 
methodical  person,  keeps  an  accurate  account  of  ex- 
penses and  income  and  makes  his  hens  pay  as  high 
as  $1.15  per  head  annually.  There  are  persons  who 
derive  a  greater  income  from  poultry  than  this  even, 
but  generally  speaking  if  hens  net  their  owners  $1 
per  head  annually  they  do  well. 

Now  with  a  flock  numbering  150  or  200 — which 
any  farmer  can  easily  manage — paying  $1  each,  one 
derives  a  snug  little  income;  $150  or  $200  coming 
into  the  hands  of  our  farmers  every  year  helps  along 
wonderfully.  If  one  could  manage  so  as  to  have  a 
daily  income,  or  a  weekly,  from  this  and  other 
sources,  the  farmer  would  feel  more  independent.  To 
have  such  income  he  should  manage  to  do.  This 
might  be  called  one  of  the  incidentals  of  the  farm. 
But  the  more  incidentals  of  like  nature  one  has  the 
better  off  is  he — the  more  independent  he  feels. 

Now,  the  next  door  neighbor  to  the  person  above 
cited  also  has  hens.  They  receive  little  care,  being 
left  much  of  the  time  to  shift  for  themselves — cared 
for  in  a  haphazard  way.  They  do  not  pay  for  the 
food  they  eat — at  least  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  care  they  get  costs  nothing.  They  are  an  ex- 
pense to  the  owner,  who  might  as  profitably  raise 
poultry  as  the  person  first  enumerated. 

Which  is  the  better  method  ?  Any  one  can  easily 
answer.  But  to  make  poultry  pay  one  must  exercise 
care  and  look  after  the  many  details  of  the  business. 
Doing  this,  having  a  love  for  the  work  and  a  deter- 
mination to  succeed,  there  is  but  one  result — a  very 
profitable  one. 

Now  for  another  man's  experience.  He,  too,  is,  or 
was,  a  neighbor  of  the  writer.  Knowing  little  of  the 
business  of  poultry  raising  by  practical  experience, 
but  considerable  in  a  theoretical  way,  he  plunged 
into  the  work,  bravely  to  be  sure,  but  not  in  a  wise 
manner.  He  reasoned  after  this  fashion,  as  many 
another  person  has  done:  "  If  I  can  make  fifty  hens 
pay  me  $50  net  annually  I  can  have  $1000  income 
if  I  have  1000  hens — and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  So  an  expensive  incubator  cellar  was 
built  and  long  and  costly  hen  houses  were  con- 
structed, with  the  regulation  long,  narrow  yards. 
But  he  counted  his  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched,  and  made  a  decided  failure,  sinking  several 
thousand  dollars  on  the  venture.  Not  the  first  per- 
son who  has  done  the  same  thing.  There  will  be 
others  who  will  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

Now  we  come  back  to  the  que"ry  of  the  correspon- 
dent spoken  of  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Yes, 
poultry  keeping  does  pay.  It  brings  in  large  and 
very  acceptable  returns  —  if  one  manages  aright. 
But  a  novice  must  be  content  to  begin  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  and  work  his  way  up.  If  he  endeavors  to 
begin  at  the  top  disastrous  failure  will  surely  result. 
At  least  it  has  been  so  in  the  past. 

Incubation  and  Brooding. — Many  an  incubator  is 
now  filled  with  eggs  that  are  expected  to  hatch  out 
a  large  percentage  of  chicks.  We  hope  no  one  will 
be  disappointed — but  some  will  be.  Then  comes  the 
more  skillful  work  of  brooding  the  little  ones.  Have 
a  care  here.  Use  judgment  as  to  temperature  and 
as  to  feeding.  So  'very  much  depends  upon  the 
methods  pursued.  Of  course  one  must  have  a  good 
brooder  in  the  first  place.  There  are  many  that  are 
not  constructed  upon  correct  principles.  Can  any 
one  give  a  good  reason  why  chicks  must  be  kept  in 
the  old-time  regulation  brooder — or  under  the  old- 
fashioned  hover  with  its  close  and  stuffy  quarters  ? 
We  are,  rather,  in  favor  of  a  roomy  box,  well  heated, 
nicely  ventilated,  supplied  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  moisture.  It  is  the  hot,  dry  atmosphere  that 
often  destroys  so  many  infant  innocents. 

A  few  "don'ts"  in  closing.  Don't  feed  the 
youngsters  sooner  than  thirty-six  or  fifty  hours  after 
they  burst  the  shell.  Don"t  overfeed.  So  many  do 
this.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  do.  Don't  put  more 
than  fifty  chicks  in  any  one  brooder.  Be  careful  not 
to  overcrowd.    Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  give  cold 


water.  Many  a  successful  chicken  raiser  uses  for 
the  first  few  days  of  the  chicken's  life  scalded  milk. 

Don't,  by  all  means,  allow  the  young  birds  to  get 
chilled.  How  many  thousands  have  had  their  lives 
cut  short  by  mistreatment  in  this  particular.  If 
they  survive  they  are  often  stunted  for  life.  Don't 
neglect  the  grit  or  the  charcoal.  This  applies  to 
fowls  of  all  ages.  Don't  feed  sloppy  food.  Let  it 
always  be  dry.  Don't  fail  to  keep  posted  upon  the 
progress  of  poultrydom.  Keep  up  with  the  times. 
No  one  "knows  it  all."  Be  humble  enough  to  re- 
ceive any  good  hint  from  your  neighbor,  no  matter 
what  his  place  in  life's  social  circle  may  be. 

A.  Warren  Robinson. 

Napa,  Cal.,  Feb.  6,  1903. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Angora  Goat  Industry. 

By  Dr.  W.  C.  Bailey  of  San  Jose  at  the  National  Live  Stock 
Convention  at  Kansas  City. 

In  presenting  the  Angora  goat  industry  to  you  I 
am  reminded  that  there  are  many  present  who  know 
comparatively  little  of  the  work  that  has  been  going 
on  in  this  industry  in  America  for  the  past  thirty 
years.  To  those  who  have  not  studied  the  question 
it  would  seem  that  the  Angora  goat  has  been  born 
and  introduced  upon  American  soil  within  the  past 
three  years.  Basing  one's  judgment  on  this  suppo- 
sition a  conclusion  might  be  justly  drawn  that  the 
Angora  industry  will  disappear  as  rapidly  as  it  has 
appeared.  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  is  drawn 
from  the  most  superficial  knowledge. 

Historical. — The  Angora  industry  has  now  been 
successfully  growing  in  the  United  States  for  over 
forty  years.  The  early  breeders  worked  hard  with 
a  few  imported  animals,  and  by  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  with  the  common  Mexican  goat  of  the  West,  the 
American  Angora  flocks  have  grown  from  nothing 
to  their  present  number  of  400,000  animals.  The 
obstacles  which  the  early  breeders  had  to  overcome 
were  appalling;  weak  men  would  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside,  but  those  sturdy  pioneers  saw  that  some 
day  the  Angora  goat  would  be  a  power  in  the  live 
stock  interests  of  the  United  States,  so  they  perse- 
vered and  you  are  beginning  to  feel  the  impetus  of 
the  growing  movement.  Our  association  now  num- 
bers 425  members  and  the  value  of  our  flock  reaches 
into  the  millions,  there  being  over  40,000  Angoras  on 
our  association  records.  We  have  sufficient  founda- 
tion stock  to  proceed  with,  thanks  to  the  years  of 
patient  work  of  the  Angora  pioneers,  and,  as  Secre- 
tary Wilson  has  said,  "The  Angora  industry  is  an 
American  institution  which  has  come  to  stay." 

Uses  of  Mohair. — If  the  Angora  has  come  to  stay, 
one  naturally  wishes  to  know  what  is  the  source  of 
income  from  an  investment  in  the  industry.  In  com- 
ing to  this  meeting  many  of  you  rode  in  cars  up- 
holstered with  fine  plush.  You  did  not  question  the 
fact  that  it  was  fine  and  durable,  nor  did  you  think 
that  it  was  made  of  mohair  the  product  of  the  An- 
gora goat.  The  fleece  of  the  Angora  then  is  one  of 
the  valuable  products  of  this  animal.  It  has  been 
only  a  few  years  since  an  energetic  English  manu- 
facturer found  a  few  bags  of  a  new  lustrous,  silky 
fiber  in  a  London  market.  The  dealers  considered 
this  fiber  almost  worthless,  as  no  one  wished  to  pur- 
chase it.  Sir  Titus  Salt,  Bart.,  saw  that  something 
could  be  done  with  this  new  material,  and  he  not  only 
bought  all  that  he  could  find  in  London,  but  also 
learned  where  these  lots  had  come  from.  It  was  not 
long  before  all  of  the  Asia  Minor  clip,  amounting 
annually  to  about  10,000,000  pounds,  was  coming  to 
Bradford,  England,  for  manufacture.  The  demand 
for  raw  material  grew  so  rapidly  that  the  English 
sought  to  increase  the  supply  by  introducing  the 
Angora  in  South  Africa.  To-day  South  Africa  pro- 
duces as  much  mohair  as  Asia  Minor,  and  England 
and  America  compete  for  this  raw  material.  Last 
year  we  produced  over  1,000,000  pounds  of  mohair, 
which  sold  from  20  cents  to  45  cents  per  pound,  and 
our  American  mills  consumed  over  5,000,000  pounds. 
It  will  take  some  years  to  produce  enough  mohair  for 
home  consumption,  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
home  consumption  is  increasing  as  rapidly  as  home 
production.  It  has  only  been  a  few  years  since  our 
mohair  mills  were  established,  now  they  are  making 
dress  goods,  braids,  linings  and  innumerable  other 
things  for  which  mohair  is  particularly  adapted  on 
account  of  its  luster  and  durability.  As  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  material  increases,  new  mills  are  being 
started. 

The  Angora  matures  slowly  and  produces  mohair 
until  he  is  seven  or  eight  years  old,  but  he  must 
eventually  come  to  the  block.  At  the  present  time 
this  is  a  sore  point  to  the  Angora  breeder.  Although 
the  meat  of  an  Angora  goat  is  well  marbled,  juicy 
and  free  from  any  strong  or  disagreeable  flavor,  and 
the  Angora  is  as  free  from  disease  as  any  other  ani- 
mal, yet  the  carcass  is  sold  upon  the  market  as 
mutton.  Angora  venison  will  eventually  receive  the 
same  recognition  from  American  connoisseurs  as  it 
does  from  the  French  epicures  of  the  present  time. 

But  the  Angora  has  another  by-product  which  is 
of  no  small  importance.  One  cannot  enter  a  street 
car  but  what  he  sees  an  Angora  coat  or  cape.  To 


be  sure,  the  hair  has  been  clipped  and  curled  until  it 
resembles  astrakhan,  broad  tail  or  bear,  or  some 
other  expensive  fur,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
Angora  goat  skin.  In  many  of  our  homes  Angora 
rugs  may  be  found,  and  an  Angora  carriage  robe  re- 
tains its  luster  for  a  life  time.  Angora  skins  are  also 
used  for  ladies'  and  children's  dress  trimmings.  I 
have  cut  $18  worth  of  trimmings  from  one  choice 
skin.  There  is  a  demand  for  large,  fine  skins,  far  in 
excess  of  the  supply. 

Clearing  Land. — For  years  the  Western  breeders 
have  been  carefully  herding  their  flocks  on  alternate 
ranges  that  they  might  save  the  brush  from  total 
extermination,  but  only  recently  has  this  browsing 
instinct  been  put  into  practical  use  on  the  farm.  To- 
day many  brush-covered  pastures  throughout  the 
Middle  West  and  East  which  had  become  practically 
waste  land,  are  covered  with  blue  grass  and  are  sup- 
porting herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  all  because  the 
Angora  goat  has  gone  before  and  blazed  the  way. 
It  takes  two  years  for  the  Angora  to  destroy  the 
brush;  the  first  year  he  eats  all  of  the  leaves  which 
are  within  his  reach,  provided  there  are  enough 
goats  for  the  amount  of  brush,  and  some  of  the  brush 
dies.  But  the  hardiest  varieties  will  sprout  again 
the  next  year,  and  the  Angora  must  go  over  the 
ground,  doing  his  deadly  work  and  fertilizing  the 
ground  so  that  grass  may  grow. 

Requirements. — Live  stock  breeders  know  that 
any  animal  must  be  properly  cared  for  if  he  is  ex- 
pected to  be  profitable.  The  idea  that  an  Angora 
goat  requires  no  sheds,  no  care,  no  winter  feeding, 
but  only  an  8-foot  perpendicular  fence  and  place  to 
run,  originates  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  has 
never  handled  domestic  animals.  Cattle  or  sheep 
men  would  not  expect  to  turn  cattle  or  sheep  loose 
and  derive  much  of  a  profit  from  them,  nor  would 
they  expect  to  start  with  a  large  number  of  animals 
of  whose  habits  and  requirements  they  knew  little, 
unless  they  had  an  experienced  man  to  care  for  them. 
Angora  goats  do  require  a  perpendicular  fence  about 
36  inches  high,  and  one  which  they  cannot  crawl 
through  or  under.  They  will  rarely  jump  over  a 
fence  unless  trained  to  do  so.  Good,  warm,  dry  sheds 
are  necessary  in  damp,  cold  climates,  and  plenty  of 
freedom  and  exercise  are  essential.  Low,  wet, 
marshy  ground  is  unfit  goat  pasture,  and  the  begin- 
ner who  makes  the  greatest  success  with  goats  will 
commence  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
selected  animals,  whose  habits  and  whose  welfare  he 
considers. 

Goats  and  Other  Stock. — Goats  do  not  interfere 
with  the  pasturage  of  cattle  or  sheep,  as  the  Angora 
is  a  browser  and  not  a  grazer.  Some  of  the  central 
cattle  breeders  have  discovered  that  a  few  goats  in  a 
cattle  pasture  will  keep  weeds  and  brush  down  and 
the  fence  lines  clean,  and  that  they  make  their  winter 
living  out  of  the  excess  of  food  which  the  cattle  leave. 

Far  be  it  from  the  mind  of  any  goat  breeder  that 
the  Angora  has  come  to  take  the  place  of  cattle  or 
sheep.  His  mission  in  thickly  settled  regions  is  to 
keep  the  farm  in  proper  condition  for  other  live  stock, 
and  in  the  millions  of  acres  of  brush-ridden  territory 
he  will  act  as  the  forerunner  of  other  branches  of  the 
live  stock  industry. 

He  is  not  a  creation  of  the  whim  of  speculation 
brought  from  distant  Turkey  to  induce  the  American 
public  to  part  with  his  hard-earned  lucre,  but  he  is  a 
money  maker,  and  when  the  American  live  stock 
breeder  prepares  a  proper  place  for  the  right  kind 
of  Angora  he  need  feel  no  hesitancy  in  stocking  with 
the  silver-fleeced  brush  destroyers.  They  are  an 
American  institution  and  they  have  come  to  stay. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Burning  Dead  Animals. 

By  Prof.  R.  H.  McDowell,  in  Bulletin  53  of  the  Nevada 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  complete  destruction  of  dead  farm  animals  by 
burning,  especially  those  that  die  from  any  contag- 
ious disease,  is  necessary  to  maintain  healthy  herds 
and,  as  a  rule,  very  desirable,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
ble spread  of  the  disease  to  people  living  in  the  in- 
fected section.  In  some  sections  of  the'  State  it 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  dead  chicken 
or  dog  is  well  disposed  of  if  thrown  into  an  irrigating 
ditch  or  river  ;  and  it  does  not  especially  help  our 
case  to  say  that  this  practice  in  disposing  of  dead 
animals  is  not  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the 
United  States.  The  action  is  doubtless  prompted  by 
the  idea  that  it  is  cheaper  than  burning  the  animal 
or  using  deep  burying  and  lime.  Temporarily,  the 
former  may  be  cheaper,  but  it  is  only  prolonging  the 
trouble  that  has  reduced  some  of  the  best  herds  in 
this  country. 

Spreading  Contagion. — A  contagious  disease  may 
spread  by  one  animal  in  a  herd  being  affected,  or  in 
the  careless  disposing  of  a  dead  animal ;  and  to  peo- 
ple it  may  spread  by  the  careless  handling  of  the  live 
or  dead  animal  or  by  using  infected  milk  or  meat. 
The  preventive  of  this  danger  to  the  public  health  is 
strict  inspection,  tests  and  the  proper  disposal  of 
condemned  animals  or  animal  products.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  transmit  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  glanders  or 
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lump-jaw  to  herds  while  animals  are  living,  or  to  do 
the  same  thing  by  careless  disposal  of  the  dead  ani- 
mals. A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  best  farmers, 
while  examining  an  animal  that  died  with  what  was 
supposed  to  be  anthrax,  became  inoculated  through 
a  cut  on  the  hand  and  died  within  a  short  time.  The 
probability  is  that  the  use  of  a  pair  of  rubber  gloves 
and  of  some  antiseptic  solution  would  have  saved  his 
life.  Even  if  we  grant  that,  in  many  cases  in  past 
years,  range  men  and  farmers  have  disposed  of  dead 
animals  by  leaving  them  where  they  died,  or  drawing 
them  out  into  the  sagebrush,  without  any  bad  results 
— so  far  as  they  know — it  is  not  necessarily  clear 
proof  that  it  is  the  best  practice.  If  any  success  at 
all  attends  this  practice,  it  seems  reasonable  to  think 
that  it  came  from  conditions  of  a  large  territory  and 
sparse  population  rather  than  any  special  merit  of 
the  practice. 

Use  of  Unslacked  Lime  in  Burying  Chickens. — 
Some  diseases  from  which  chickens  or  rabbits  die 
are  contagious,  and  if  burning  is  not  used  in  disposing 
of  them,  a  much  better  and  safer  plan  than  allowing 
them  to  lie  about  the  farm  is  to  bury  them  away 
from  any  stream,  throwing  half  a  pint  of  unslacked 
lime  over  a  grown  chicken  and  burying  it  at  least  1 
foot  below  the  surface. 

Burning  of  Dead  Animals. — This  method  of  dis- 
posing of  dead  animals  will  in  a  series  of  years  prove 
the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory.  The  owner  may 
not  always  be  sure  of  the  cause  of  an  animal's  death; 
in  some  instances  the  evidence  may  not  be  as  positive 
as  the  veterinarian  would  like.  If  we  completely  de- 
stroy the  animal  by  burning,  no  matter  whether  the 
cause  of  death  is  disease  or  accident,  no  chances 
are  taken  of  transmitting  disease  either  to  man  or 
animals. 

This  method  necessarily  involves  some  expense  for 
labor  and  for  fuel.  The  expense  item  is  true  of  any 
farm  operation  that  brings  the  farmer  any  return  of 
any  value.  As  a  rule,  in  burning,  the  animal  should 
be  completely  destroyed.  This  would  not  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  case  the  animal  died  from  acci- 
dent. We  have  not  tried  a  furnace,  or  specially 
made  place  for  animal  burning,  but  it  seems  quite 
reasonable  to  think  that  it  will  require  much  more 
fuel  for  an  open-air  burning  than  in  a  furnace 
where  the  heat  can  be  confined  and  the  draught  reg- 
ulated. 

Cost  of  Burning. — In  some  parts  of  the  State 
sagebrush  can  be  used  for  burning  animals  and  with 
no  expense  beyond  that  of  gathering.  Where  it  can 
not  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity,  refuse  wood,  cord- 
wood  or  brush  trimmed  from  trees  can  be  added. 
Kerosene  oil  in  moderate  amount  turned  over  the 
animal  and  wood  will  hasten  complete  burning.  To 
date  we  have  had  occasion  to  burn  only  two  animals 
and  have  not  used  a  furnace  or  specially  prepared 
place  to  do  the  burning.  In  each  case  the  animal 
was  taken  to  a  slight  depression  of  2  or  3  feet,  which 
made  it  what  might  be  called  an  open-air  burning, 
with  more  fuel  and  time  used  than  would  be  necessary 
with  a  furnace.  With  the  animals  that  we  burned 
the  approximate  cost  would  be  as  follows: 

No.  1.— (Weight  About  1200  Pounds ) 

Kerosene  oil,  2\  gallons  $D  96 

Time  of  one  man,  3  hours   60 

$1  56 

About  one-third  of  an  ordinary  hayrack  load  of 
brush  and  refuse  wood  was  used.  The  latter  had  lit- 
tle or  no  market  value. 

No.  2.— (Weight  About  1300  Pounds.) 

Kerosene  oil,  5  gallons  $1  75 

Wood,  £  cord   3  12 

Time  two  men,  2J  hours  each   1  00 

$5  87 

No.  2  was  taken  a  much  longer  distance  to  burn 
than  No.  1,  and,  as  the  animal  was  diseased,  it  was 
completely  destroyed.  No.  1  died  from  the  com- 
bined effects  of  age  and  work,  was  free  from  dis- 
ease, and  parts  of  the  carcass  remained  after  the  fire 
was  out. 

A  neighborhood  organization  for  burning  animals, 
with  special  facilities,  would  in  all  probability  de- 
crease the  cost  of  burning  each  animal.  On  the 
range  a  trench  can  be  made  that  will  permit,  first,  a 
layer  of  brush,  then  the  dead  animal  and  then  brush- 
wood and  kerosene. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  move  a  dead  animal  either 
for  burning  or  burying,  it  is  safer,  provided  the  ani- 
mal died  of  any  contagious  disease,  not  to  draw  it 
out  on  the  ground,  with  the  chances  in  favor  of  scat- 
tering disease  germs,  but  to  draw  the  animal  on  a 
cheaply-made  sled,  or  "  rock-boat."  If  the  animal  is 
to  be  burned,  the  boat  and  all  litter  and  bedding  from 
the  stall  or  yard  where  the  animal  has  been  kept 
should  be  burned  also. 

If  animals  are  burned  in  a  specially  made  crema- 
tory, with  one  man  doing  the  work  by  contract,  then 
the  sled  or  truck  used  in  moving  animals  may  be  dis- 
infected by  the  same  method  as  that  used  for  stock 
cars. 

Disinfecting  Stalls.  —  For  disinfecting  stalls 
where  animals  have  been  kept,  corrosive  sublimate, 
1  to  1000  parts  of  water,  well  sprayed  on  before 
whitewashing  the  stalls,  should  prove  effective. 


In  spraying  a  yard  of  some  size,  a  street  sprinkler 
may  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

If  a  stall  has  a  dirt  floor,  it  will  be  safer  to  dig  out 
4  or  6  inches  of  the  soil  and  burn  or  bury.  For  pro- 
tection to  the  hands,  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  to 
100)  is  used.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  this  solution  in 
doctoring  or  testing  animals  having  anthrax,  gland- 
ers or  other  contagious  diseases,  it  is  better  to  use 
rubber  gloves  and  a  special  suit  of  clothes.  A  good 
plan  is  to  keep  a  pair  of  rubbers  at  the  stall  to  wear 
over  the  shoes,  and  then  burn  suit,  rubbers  and  stall 
bedding  together  with  the  animal. 

In  using  any  of  the  disinfecting  solutions  the  stock- 
man should  be  on  his  guard  and  bury  the  remaining 
solution  away  from  water. 


Since  the  American  investigators  have  taken  such 
a  prominent  place  in  blaming  the  mosquito  for  the 
distribution  of  malaria,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  Ameri- 
cans should  profit  by  the  trade  induced  thereby. 
The  foreign  consuls  report  a  sharp  demand  for  mos- 
quito netting,  for  the  tropical  people  propose  no 
longer  to  rely  upon  enclosing  their  beds — they  pro 
pose  to  stop  the  mosquito  at  the  border  by  screening 
doors  and  windows  as  Americans  do.  The  result  is 
that  American  manufacturers  of  mosquito  nettings, 
as  well  as  manufacturers  of  screen  doors  and  window 


screens,  are  appealed  to  to  send  samples  of  their 
different  makes,  with  complete  price  lists,  to  the 
consulate  at  Lorenzo  Marquez,  and  we  presume 
other  malarial  points  will  also  be  found  worth  pros- 
pecting. 

It  will  indeed  be  a  blessing  if  we  can  control  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle  as  effectively  as  black  leg  has  been 
mastered.  There  seems  to  be  chance  of  it.  The 
telegraph  announces  from  Philadelphia  that  Dr. 
Leonard  Pearson,  dean  of  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  an- 
nounced that  experiments  covering  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years  had  proven  conclusively  that  cattle 
may  be  rendered  immune  from  tuberculosis  by  vac- 
cination. The  experiments,  Dr.  Pearson  stated, 
were  conducted  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Gilliland  and  himself. 
The  vaccination  consisted  of  injecting  into  the  vein  of 
the  animal  a  small  quantity  of  a  preparation  of 
tubercle  bacilli  non-virulent  for  cattle.  This  proced- 
ure was  repeated  several  times  with  gradually 
ascending  quantities.  The  immediate  effect  was  to 
produce  a  passing  fever  following  each  injection, 
which  did  not  seriously  annoy  the  animal.  The 
proposition  to  escape  the  tuberculosis  in  this  way  is 
several  years  old,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  Dr.  Pear- 
son's experiment  comes  closest  to  a  demonstration 
than  has  before  been  had. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Alameda  Beet  Sugar  Co.  will  grow 
no  more  sugar  beets  to  its  own  account  on 
its  lands  near  Santa  Rita.  Tenants  are 
putting  in  130  acres  on  shares  this  year. 
About  400  acres  of  company  land  are  un- 
der contract  with  tenants,  but  the  remain- 
ing 1400  acres  have  been  sown  to  grain, 
says  the  Pleasanton  Times. 

"In  the  Green  Hills."— Oakland 
Enquirer:  Nine  boxes  of  new  potatoes, 
the  first  of  the  season,  were  shipped  from 
Decoto  the  last  week  in  January.  These 
potatoes  are  raised  in  the  hills  here,  where 
frost  seldom  occurs.  New  potatoes  and 
green  peas  will  soon  begin  to  go  in  large 
quantities. 

Italian  expert  silk  makers  are  inquir- 
ing as  to  an  opening  in  this  State. 

Imported  Grape  Vines.— Livermore 
Herald:  The  Wetmore-Bowen  Company 
received  this  week  from  France  30,000 
rooted  grape  vines,  which  will  be  planted 
at  Cresta  "Blanca,  on  C.  A.  Wetmore's 
place,  and  in  Theo.  Gier's  vineyard  near 
Pleasanton.  The  vines  are  all  resistant 
stock  of  several  different  kinds  and  in- 
clude nearly  all  the  varieties  of  white 
grapes  from  which  the  highest  type  of 
wines  are  made.  The  vines  were  all  in  fine 
condition  when  they  arrived.  These  vines 
are  expected  to  be  in  full  bearing  in  three 
years. 

BUTTE. 

The  Diamond  Match  Co.  —  Chico 
Record:  Three  million  dollars  are  to  be 
spent  in  developing  various  industries  at 
Chico's  door  and  acres  of  factories  built. 

Water  Right  Location.  —  Gridley 
Herald:  Isador  Meyer,  a  speculator  and 
promotor  of  San  Jose,  has  filed  a  water 
right  location  on  Feather  river  for  the 
purpose  of  appropriating  140,000  inches  of 
water,  the  same  to  be  taken  from  the 
river  about  6  miles  above  Oroville. 

COLUSA. 

Rats.  —  Willows  Journal:  James 
O'Rourke  of  Colusa  has  found  a  new  way 
to  get  rid  of  rats.  He  caught  a  rat  in  a 
trap,  painted  him  white  and  turned  him 
loose.  Since  doing  this  he  has  not  seen 
the  painted  rat  nor  any  other  about  his 
store. 

Cheapest  Yet.  —  Williams  Farmer: 
Telephone  lines  in  connection  with  the 
Stovall-Wilcoxson  Co.'s  private  wire  will 
put  the  people  of  this  community  in  com- 
munication with  each  other  and  with  Co- 
lusa, Arbuckle,  College  City,  Grimes, 
Grand  Island,  Sycamore  and  Princeton. 
The  unrestricted  use  of  all  these  lines  is 
absolutely  free  to  all— the  same  having 
been  built  by  private  subtcription. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Vineyard  Increase  — About  Clayton 
and  in  Ignacio  valley  each  about  250  acres 
of  new  vineyard  will  be  set  this  season  in 
wine  grapes,  and  mostly  in  lots  of  thirty 
acres. 

Money  in  Asparagus.  —  Antioch 
Ledger:  Thomas  Murphy  has  eighty 
acres  near  Knightsen  in  asparagus  which 
he  has  leased  for  five  years  at  a  yearly 
rental  of  $75  per  acre. 

FRESNO. 

Cattle  Disease.  —  Fresno  Republi- 
can :  County  Veterinarian  Turner  is 
much  exercised  over  a  new  cattle  disease 
that  has  broken  out  among  the  cattle  of 
the  county.  In  his  report  for  January, 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  supervisors 
recently,  he  said  he  had  been  unable  to 
diagnose  the  disease  as  yet,  but  was  inves- 
tigating it  and  expected  to  find  a  cure. 
He  said  the  animals  begin  to  droop,  and 
die  in  a  few  days  after  the  drooping  is 
noticed. 

A  Fruit  Workers'  Union.— Repub- 
lican :  Packing  house  employes  have 
organized  a  union,  adopting  the  name  of 
the  United  Fruit  Workers  of  America. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  body  shall  be  the 
nucleus  for  a  national  organization  of 
fruit  workers,  to  which  the  per  capita 
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tax  of  the  members  will  be  paid.  Other 
towns— notably  San  Jose— have  looked  to 
tbe  Fresno  union  for  a  model  for  consti- 
tution, etc.,  and  they  will  draft  one.  The 
new  order  will  apply  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  for  a  charter.  An 
organizer  will  then  be  appointed  and  put 
in  the  field,  to  organize  the  fruit  growers 
all  over  the  State. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Beet  Growing  —Pomona  Progress: 
At  Compton  nearly  2000  of  the  4000  acres 
that  have  been  producing  beets  for  sugar 
are  being  planted  to  alfalfa  and  the  people 
there  are  going  into  the  dairying  business 
on  a  pretty  extensive  scale.  Growers  would 
be  satisfied  if  they  could  deliver  their 
beets  when  they  are  in  best  condition,  but 
they  do  not  think  they  should  bear  all  the 
loss  in  deterioration  from  delayed  delivery 
of  crop. 

Movement  for  More  Labor.— Co- 
vina  Argus:  Whatever  may  be  the  con- 
ditions of  the  labor  market  in  some  of  the 
more  incongenially  climated  regions  of  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  the  State,  in 
the  southern  part  there  is  very  little  in- 
ducement to  attract  day  laborers  from  the 
East. 

MENDOCINO. 

Catching  Rats.  —  Ukiah  Dispatch- 
Democrat:  A  Comptche  farmer's  method 
of  catching  rats  in  a  barn  is  as  follows: 
He  placed  a  thirty-six  gallon  kettle  filled 
naif  full  of  grain  on  the  floor,  laid  a  plank 
from  the  barn  floor  to  top  of  kettle,  the 
grain  being  left  in  the  kettle  about  a  fort- 
night, until  the  rats  became  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  kettle,  making  it  their 
headquarters  at  night,  and  seemed  con- 
fident that  no  harm  was  intended;  but 
very  treacherously,  one  evening,  water 
was  substituted  for  grain  and  a  half  inch 
of  chaff  from  the  barn  floor  to  conceal  the 
water.  The  result  was  that  fifteen  dead 
rats  were  forked  out  next  morning,  and 
forty-two  within  a  week,  and  after  that 
no  more  rats  were  seen  for  a  year. 

The  Supervisors  Have  Placed  a 
bounty  of  $6  on  coyote  carcasses  and  scalps. 

ORANGE. 

Colonization.— The  Dwight  Whiting 
ranch  of  800  acres  at  El  Toro,  5  miles  from 
Santa  Ana,  is  to  be  colonized  by  German 
and  Scandinavian  families  from  Minne- 
sota, the  number  of  the  prospective 
settlers  being  estimated  at  as  high  as  500. 
The  ranch  has  heretofore  been  used  as  a 
cattle  range,  but  will  now  be  divided  into 
small  farms  for  fruit  raising  and  dairying. 

Prolific  Lemon  Orchard.  —  Santa 
Ana  Blade:  M.  P.  Westcott,  near  Tustin, 
from  his  ten-year-old  nine  and  one-half 
acre  orchard  of  Eureka  lemons  this  year 
netted  $2600. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Ramona's  Real  Romance.— Ramona, 
the  region  from  which  the  bay  section  of 
San  Diego  county  has  drawn  the  bulk  of 
its  hay  and  grain  during  the  last  five 
years  of  dry  conditions  in  the  latter 
locality,  to  say  nothing  of  much  of  its 
supplies  of  fruit,  honey,  poultry  and  dairy 
produce,  is  situated  about  40  miles  west  of 
the  Colorado  desert  at  an  altitude  of  1500 
feet,  and  separated  from  the  desert  by 
high  and  richly  mineralized  mountains. 
From  the  hills  between  the  town  and  the 
mountains  a  magnificent  view  is  presented. 
To  the  east  in  winter  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  Cuyamacas;  to  the  west 
and  beneath  green  fields  of  grain, 
orchards  of  oranges,  olives  and  lemons. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  water  almost  any- 
where it  is  dug  for,  from  the  living  spring 
to  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  no  water  tax. 
It  has  nearly  double  the  rainfall  of  the 
coast  region.  Deciduous  and  citrus  fruits 
are  at  home  there,  and  spraying  and 
fumigation  are  unknown,  orchards  being 
free  from  scale.  Ramona,  the  business 
center  of  the  Santa  Maria  valley,  has  a 
population  of  about  400.  Taxes  are  about 
2J%  and  valuation  is  low.  The  only  dis- 
advantage is  the  wagon  haul  of  12  miles 
to  the  present  terminus  of  the  S.  D.  C.  & 
E.  railway,  but  the  roads  are  good.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron  and  precious  stones 
are  found  and  mines  are  opening  up. 
With  rich  farming  country,  well  adapted 
to  grain,  all  sorts  of  fruit  and  garden 
truck,  and  a  home  market  for  them  round 
about  it,  Ramona  and  vicinity  has  all  the 
elements  of  real  romance. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Stockton  and  Mormon  Channels. 
—Tbe  completed  River  and  Harbor  bill  of 
this  Congress,  as  reported  from  commit- 
tee, provides  $50,000  for  work  on  the 
Stockton  and  Mormon  channels. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Cooper  ON  Eucalypti  — Ontario  Ob- 
server: Ellwood  Cooper,  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, who  is  the  pioneer  In  forest  planting 
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of  the  eucalypti  In  California,  estimates 
that  at  the  rate  his  trees  are  growing  he 
can  cut  from  his  200  acres  of  miscellaneous 
species,  planted  on  soil  too  rough  for  till- 
age, 1000  cords  of  wood  per  year  indefi- 
nitely without  in  any  way  detracting  from 
the  appearance  of  the  groves  or  from  their 
usefulness  in  other  ways. 

For  Irrigation.  —  Oxnard  Courier: 
Santa  Maria  is  inaugurating  one  of  the 
most  complete  irrigating  systems  in  that 
part  of  the  State  in  order  to  put  6000  acres 
of  beet  land  under  water.  Water  devel- 
oped on  the  Holt  ranch  at  a  depth  of  116 
feet  backs  up  In  the  well  to  within  14  feet 
of  the  surface,  and  by  the  aid  of  several 
powerful  pumps  run  with  oil  as  fuel  Is 
raised  to  the  surface  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
§  of  a  cent  per  1000  gallons. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

The  Supervisors  have  been  asked 
for  an  appropriation  of  $1250  to  help  In 
the  Investigations  by  the  State  of  the 
codlia  moth  in  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey 
counties,  and  the  Monterey  board  will  ! 
also  be  asked  to  help  financially.  There 
will  be  a  central  station  at  Watsonville, 
and  seventy  five  or  more  observatories  in 
orchards  in  Pajaro  valley  and  elsewhere. 

Extensive  Berry  Fields.— Pa  jar  o- 
nian  :  A  large  tract  of  land  on  the  S.  J. 
Duckworth  ranch,  northeast  of  town,  is 
to  be  devoted  to  berries  this  season,  with 
irrigation  from  a  storage  reservoir.  A 
dirt  dam  which  helps  to  make  the  reser- 
voir is  400  feet  in  length,  8  feet  high,  50 
feet  thick  at  the  base  and  10  feet  across  at 
the  top,  and  the  reservoir  will  have  a 
storage  capacity  of  5,000,000  gallons.  The 
irrigation  system  that  Mr.  Duckworth  is 
working  to  establish  is  to  be  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  in  Santa  Cruz  county, 
with  pumping  capacity  of  1800  gallons 
per  minute.  The  water  will  be  pumped 
into  the  storage  reservoir,  to  be  used  as 
required.  From  the  reservoir  water  will 
be  flumed  over  about  150  acres  of  berries. 
The  berries,  which  are  now  being  planted, 
are  mostly  strawberries.  The  acreage  to 
be  planted  Is  divided  up  as  follows :  R. 
Pinto  50  acres,  Japanes  45  acres,  James 
Hopkins  40  acres,  J.  W.  Lamborn  12 
acres. 

SONOMA. 

The  Supervisors  have  appropriated 
$250  to  help  along  the  institution  of  a 
poultry  experiment  station. 

Thirty  days'  race  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Agricultural  Park  in  Petaluma, 
beginning  early  in  April,  with  probably 
many  horses  present. 

At  Cloverdale  this  season  the  citrus 
fruits  excel  in  quality  and  the  quantity  is 
far  greater.  Tne  annual  fair  will  be  held 
Feb.  19-23,  and  the  designs  for  display 
promise  to  be  more  elaborate  and  beauti- 
ful than  ever.  The  California  Northwest- 
ern Railway  has  given  a  one  fare  rate  for 
the  round  trip  from  San  Francisco,  good 
going  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday  and 
returning  on  or  before  Tuesday  evening, 
Feb.  24,  and  there  also  will  be  special 
rates  from  points  within  the  county. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  local  hospitality. 

George  C.  Husmann,  the  viticultural 
expert,  writes  Healdsburg  parties  that  he 
has  brought  the  matter  of  a  viticultural 
experimental  station  "  before  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington, and  it  is  meeting  with  very  serious 
consideration.  All  agree  that  urgent, 
systematic  work  towards  solving  some  of 
the  many  serious  questions  confronting 
the  viticultural  industry  is  Vbry  much 
needed.  Unfortunately,  no  specific  appro- 
priation Is  available  for  the  purpose.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  see  what  can  be 
done  in  the  near  future." 

A  Sample  of  Sonoma  County.— 
Analy  Standard:  Analy  Township  fur- 
nishes 70%  of  all  the  dried  apples  pro- 


duced In  the  State  of  California,  while  its 
berries,  grapes,  peaches  and  other  fruits 
are  unexcelled  by  those  of  any  other  sec- 
tion, either  in  point  of  quality  or  quantity. 
Many  new  orchards  and  vineyards  are 
being  planted  and  old  ones  increased  in 
size.  The  wine  tankage  was  increased 
200,000  gallons  the  past  year.  All  over 
the  country  new  houses,  barns,  fruit  dry- 
ers, etc.,  are  constantly  going  up,  and  the 
clatter  of  the  carpenters'  saws  and  ham- 
mers never  dies  away  winter  or  summer. 
The  increase  in  new  buildings,  govern- 
mental Improvements  and  population  in 
town  (Sebastopol)  have  been  equally  great. 
Besides  this,  the  sales  of  real  estate  are 
moving  briskly,  and  many  men  with  capi- 
tal from  the  East  and  from  other  sections 
of  the  State  are  purchasing  homes  and 
settling  here. 

More  Land  to  Tobacco. — Reveille: 
Recently  Frank  Walgamott  brought  in  a 
nice  lot  of  tobacco  from  his  ranch,  about 
7  miles  northwest  of  Cloverdale.  The 
texture  was  fine — running  from  96  to  100 
leaves  to  the  pound — as  fine  as  tissue 
paper,  and  60%  suitable  for  wrappers. 
The  leaves  were  about  34  inches  long, 
which  is  considerably  longer  than  the  av- 
erage. He  realized  32$  cents  per  pound 
for  his  crop.  Last  year  he  had  about  half 
an  acre  and  gave  it  close  attention.  He 
will  increase  his  acreage  this  year. 

TULARE. 

Three  hundred  acres  of  land  on 
the  Paige  ranch,  near  Tulare,  have  been 
prepared  and  will  be  sown  to  alfalfa  at 
once. 

Linnets  are  playing  havoc  with  the 
buds  of  apricot  trees,  says  the  Orosi  Offer. 

Of  3000  acres  of  land  near  Tulare  lake 
sold  by  one  firm  this  winter,  about  half 
has  been  planted  to  wheat  and  half  to 
alfalfa. 

VENTURA. 
Oxnard  Sun:  It  is  now  estimated  that 
fully  20,000  acres  of  beets  will  be  planted 
in  this  valley  this  season. 

YOLO. 

The  absorption  of  the  Moore  Ditch 
Co.,  or  interests  in  irrigation,  by  Joseph 
Craig  has  been  legally  confirmed,  and  the 
local  talk  is  that  Craig  or  consolidated 
company  "  will  flood  the  country  from 
Capay  to  Winters,  and,  in  fact,  from  the 
hills  on  the  west  to  the  river  on  the  east. 
They  are  preparing  to  place  the  whole 
country  under  irrigation  and  to  supply  it 
with  an  abundance  of  water  at  a  reason- 
able rate, "  which  is  a  little  imaginative, 
but  will  no  doubt  be  carried  out  in  time. 


TRY  THEM  FOB 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and  Sore  Throat. 


English  Firm  of  Fruit 
Importers  and  Brokers 

wish  to  represent  some  Callfornlan  fruit  growers. 
Highest  references.  Write  to  "Fruit,"  care  of 
Bates,  Hendy  &  Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  81  Can- 
non St.,  London,  England. 

ASK  FOR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOB  PRICES. 

Address      D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Home  Days. 

When  the  goldenrod  has  withered  and 

the  maple  leaves  are  red, 
When  the  robin's  nest  is  empty  and  the 

cricket's  prayers  are  said, 
In  the  silence  and  the  shadow  of  the 

swiftly  hastening  fall 
Come  the  dear  and  happy  home  days, 

days  we  love  the  best  of  all. 

Then  the  household  gathers  early,  and 

the  firelight  leaps  and  glows 
Till  the  old  hearth  in  its  brightness  wears 

the  glory  of  the  rose ; 
Then  the  grandsire  thinks  of  stories,  and 

the  children  cluster  sweet, 
And  the  floor  is  just  a  keyboard  for  the 

baby's  pattering  feet. 

If  the  raindrops  dance  cotillions  on  the 

roof  and  on  the  eaves, 
If  the  chill  wind  sweeps  the  meadows, 

shorn    and    bare    and    bound  in 

sheaves, 

If  the  snowflakes  come  like  fairies,  shod 

in  shoos  of  silence,  we 
Only  crowd  the  closer,  closer,  where  the 

cheery  kindred  be. 

Oh,  the  dear  face  of  the  mother,  as  she 

tucks  the  laddies  in, 
Oh,  the  big  voice  of  the  father,  heard  o'er 

all  the  merry  din  ; 
Home,  and  happy  homely  loved  ones,  how 

they  weave  their  spells  around 
Heart  and  life  and  creed  and  memory  in 

the  farmstead's  holy  ground. 

When  the  goldenrod  has  faded,  when  the 
maple  leaves  are  red, 

When  the  empty  nest  is  clinging  to  the 
branches  overhead, 

In  the  silence  and  the  shadow  of  the  hur- 
rying later  fall 

Come  the  dear  days,  come  the  home  days, 
in  the  year  the  best  of  all. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


The  Bride's  Understudy. 

The  wedding  day  was  fixed  for  June, 
the  month  of  roses,  and  the  great 
country  house,  with  its  dusky  wood- 
lands and  outlying  hills,  was  alive  and 
astir  with  preparations  for  the  mo- 
mentous occasion.  It  was  the  first 
break  in  the  family  of  girls,  and  Daisy, 
the  bride-elect,  the  prettiest  and  most 
winsome  of  the  happy-hearted  circle  ; 
the  envied  of  all  for  the  strange  chance 
that  had  transformed  her  uneventful 
life  from  prose  to  poetry  and  romance. 

She  had  met  her  fate  the  preceding 
winter  while  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  the 
gay  metropolis,  and  after  a  short  wooing 
had  yielded  her  girlish  love  and  consent 
to  an  early  wedding.  And  now  love's 
young  dream  was  for  the  moment  su- 
perseded by  the  demands  of  fashion 
and  time-honored  custom  ;  the  house 
was  invaded  by  dressmakers,  the 
trousseau,  dear  to  the  feminine  heart, 
was  discussed  in  all  its  details,  the 
bright  spring  days  all  too  short  for  the 
work  in  hand. 

One  young  girl,  an  artist  of  the 
needle,  made  her  home  with  them  for 
the  time,  and  under  her  fairy  fingers 
the  wedding  finery  blossomed  as  by  en- 
chantment. She  was  a  sad,  silent  young 
thing,  and  seemed  ill  at  ease  in  the 
midst  of  the  merry  circle,  who  sought 
to  win  her  confidence  and  share  their 
pleasures  in  careless  girl  fashion. 

Nan,  the  madcap,  dubbed  her  the 
bride's  understudy,  for  when  Daisy 
was  busy  or  tired,  the  dressmaker 
found  her  a  capital  substitute.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  height,  proportion  and  sylph- 
like grace  went,  the  two  girl's  might 
have  been  counterparts  ;  but  there  the 
resemblance  ceased,  for  Daisy's  wild- 
rose  beauty,  as  the  dewy  freshness  of 
the  dawn,  had  no  affinity  with  the  rare, 
haunting  charm  that  clung,  as  a  per- 
fume to  a  flower,  to  the  pale,  poetic 
face,  the  wistful  dark  eyes  of  the 
stranger. 

"  Actresses  and  singers  all  have  an 
understudy,"  quoth  saucy  Nan,  "  why 
not  brides  as  well?  So  if  anything 
fails  at  the  critical  moment,  Daisy, 
Miss  Milton  can  step  into  your  shoes, 
also  your  clothes,  which  fit  her  to  per- 
fection ;  and  every  one  knows  a 
trousseau  is  paramount  to  all  else  in  a 
wedding." 

So  the  bride's  understudy  she  re- 
mained to  the  girls,  who  kept  the 
great  house  alive  with  their  laughter 


and  pranks  through  the  sunny  spring 
days,  when  nature  was  awakening  in 
green  lane  and  byway,  and  the  robins 
thrilling  their  glees  and  madrigals 
across  the  blossoming  orchard  lands. 

One  day  the  lover  came  from  New 
York  on  a  flying  visit,  and  took  them 
by  surprise.  Led  by  the  sound  of 
merry  voices  he  found  his  way  to  the 
sewing  room,  where  the  girls  were  con- 
gregated, and  Daisy,  arrayed  in  the 
latest  creation,  a  blue  and  white  di- 
aphanous muslin,  like  a  bit  of  summer 
sky  and  cloud  drift,  paced  up  and  down 
for  inspection. 

In  the  flurry  and  excitement  of  the 
moment,  the  chatter  of  many  voices, 
Miss  Milton  shrank  in  her  corner,  pale 
as  a  ghost,  and  the  flash  of  startled 
emotion  on  the  lover's  face,  as  his  eye 
fell  upon  her,  passed  unnoticed.  Later 
when  the  girls  had  dispersed  to  help 
Daisy  exchange  her  finery  for  more 
suitable  garb,  the  lover  and  Miss  Mil- 
ton were  alone  for  a  few  moments,  face 
to  face  in  the  silent  room. 

"  Irma — you  here  ?  "  he  said,  in 
tones  of  bitterness.  "What  strange 
fatality  brings  us  together  again,  and 
at  such  a  time  ?  " 

"Lester,  forgive  me,"  answered  the 
girl,  as  she  held  out  her  hands  with  a 
pleading  gesture.  "It  is  my  misfor- 
tune, not  my  fault,  that  I  am  here.  I 
never  dreamed  that  you  were  her 
lover.    I  must  work." 

The  man  took  a  step  nearer,  the  fire 
faded  from  his  glance,  a  look  of  pity 
and  bewilderment  softened  his  hand- 
some face. 

"  Irma — you  working  for  a  livelihood 
here  among  strangers,  you  poor,  pale 
and  struggling.  What  does  it  mean  ? 
Whatever  your  fault,  however  much  I 
have  suffered,  I  did  not  desire  this." 

"Lester,"  faltered  the  girl,  "after 
you  left  me,  one  misfortune  followed 
another,  father  failed  and  died,  my 
home  was  shattered,  and  I  cast  adrift 
upon  the  world.  I  have  suffered  and 
through  no  fault  of  my  own." 

"  No  fault  ?  "  hotly.  "  Irma,  why  did 
I  leave  you — tell  me,  child  ?  " 

"Lester,"  and  the  wistful  eyes  met 
his  bravely,  "for  a  mad,  head- 
strong jealousy  without  cause  or 
reason,  for  pride  that  refused  all  ex- 
planation, for  lack  of  faith  in  love  that 
had  never  failed  you.  You  cast  me  off 
without  a  word,  went  abroad  for  many 
years,  left  me  to  my  fate." 

"  Irma,"  and  he  caught  her  hands  in 
an  eager  clasp.  "If  this  be  true, 
what  punishment  is  heavy  enough  for 
me  to  bear.  I,  who  have  condemned 
you  to  lifelong  suffering  and  servitude, 
and  linked  my  fate  with  that  of  an- 
other, equally  innocent." 

"  Hush,  Lester !  "  exclaimed  the 
girl,  as  she  lifted  a  face  transfigured 
with  pitying  love  to  his  darkened  one. 
"The  past  is  ours,  buried  in  our 
hearts — the  future  belongs  to  her  ;  let 
no  shadow  of  our  sorrow  and  loss  fall 
upon  her  happy  youth  and  serene  con- 
fidence. Go,  dear,  they  are  coming," 
and  she  pushed  him  from  the  room  as 
the  sound  of  laughing  voices  crossed 
the  hall  and  came  nearer. 

Lester  Walton  lingered  on  in  the 
quaint  old  town  by  the  river,  under  one 
pretext  or  another.  Daisy,  innocently 
happy  in  his  presence,  came  and  went 
at  his  bidding,  and  yielded  herself  to 
the  passing  pleasures  of  the  moment. 

Little  she  dreamed  of  the  passionate 
heart  beating  under  his  careless,  laugh- 
ing manner  ;  the  thoughts  that  burned, 
the  words  that  craved  utterance,  the 
bitter-sweet  romance  that  was 
awakened  in  the  quickening  spring- 
time, with  its  old-time  force  and  mean- 
ing, to  hold  him  in  cruel  thraldom. 

Cruel,  for  the  dream  which  a  few 
short  years  ago  was  his  happiness,  the 
mainspring  of  his  existence,  was  now  a 
sin  to  dwell  upon  ;  a  weakness  to  be 
trampled  underfoot.  Yet,  still  he  lin- 
gered on  man-like  for  a  taste  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit  ;  a  stray  word,  a  glance 
from  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  a  glimpse  of 
a  graceful  shape  at  the  window,  play- 
ing at  comedy  with  the  girls,  prac- 
ticing strategies  of  which  his  manhood 
was  ashamed. 

An  abyss  had  opened  at  his  feet ;  he 
now  read  as  in  letters  of  fire  the  past, 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  past — in 
which  he  played  so  ignoble  a  role  ;  the 
headstrong  folly,  the  unreasoning  rage, 


which  condemned  an  innocent  girl  un- 
heard, and  made  a  shipwreck  of  two 
lives  in  a  moment  of  madness. 

But  repentance,  as  ever,  came  too 
late.  Blame  himself  as  he  would  he 
could  not  retrieve  the  cruel  mistake, 
which  had  led  to  life-long  separation 
and  sorrow. 

It  was  mid-May,  and  a  morning 
breeze,  silken-soft  and  honey-sweet, 
stole  through  the  open  window  like  an 
invitation  to  poor,  pale  Irma,  sitting 
listless  at  her  sewing.  The  gnarled  old 
apple  orchard  was  all  abloom,  the 
grassy  way  tangled  and  green,  a 
golden  robin  flamed  and  flitted  through 
the  blossoming  boughs  and  filled  the 
silence  with  the  ecstasy  of  song. 

The  house  was  very  still,  the  girls 
had  wandered  away  on  pleasure  bent, 
and  she  was  so  weary ;  weary  of  her 
lonely  unloved  youth,  her  work  without 
aspiration,  the  dreary  vista  of  the 
coming  years,  the  happiness  all  about 
her  that  seemed  as  a  mockery  of  her 
own  woe. 

She  left  her  work,  and  went  out  into 
the  sunshine,  trod  the  mazes  of  the 
blossomed  orchard,  opened  her  heart 
to  the  robin's  thrilling  message,  sought 
to  lose  her  cares  in  the  joyous  spring- 
time ;  to  think — to  resolve — to  put 
from  her  with  a  strong  hand  this  wild 
longing  for  a  happiness,  so  far,  and  yet 
so  near. 

For  he  loved  her  still ;  she  read  it  in 
his  glowing  glance,  the  accents  of  his 
voice,  felt  it  to  the  inmost  fibre  of  her 
being  ;  she  had  but  to  stretch  out  her 
slender  hand  to  call  him  to  her  side 
once  more,  to  break  the  fetters  that 
bound  him  to  the  careless  child,  who 
knew  him  not — could  never  know  him 
as  she  had  done  in  the  olden  time  when 
they  were  lovers. 

The  thought  filled  her  with  mingled 
pride  and  anguish,  yet  she  did  not  waver 
in  her  resolve  to  renounce  her  happiness 
for  his  honor.  She  flung  herself  upon 
the  ground,  and,  leaning  her  cheek 
against  an  apple  tree,  closed  her  eyes 
and  listened  once  more  to  the  golden 
notes  of  the  robin  overhead. 

She  did  dot  hear  a  quick  step  coming 
down  the  grassy  way,  did  not  stir  till 
she  was  caught  in  a  close  embrace,  and 
held  there  a  moment,  breathless  and 
unresisting ;  then  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  turned  to  him  in  silent  re- 
proach, for  words  failed  her,  and  her 
eyes  were  still  wet  with  tears. 

But  Lester  met  her  glance  unre- 
buked  ;  and  there  was  that  in  his  look 
and  mien  which  betokened  danger, 
warned  her  that  the  moment  had  come 
when  she  could  no  longer  hold  him  in 
check  or  stem  the  torrent  of  his  love. 

"  Irma,  why  do  you  shrink  from  me  ? 
You  loved  me  years  ago,  you  love  me 
still — confess  it ! " 

"Lester,"  she  replied,  sadly,  "  I  do 
love  you — but  too  well  to  tempt  you 
from  the  path  of  duty  and  honor.  You 
have  pledged  your  faith  to  this  innocent 
girl,  taught  her  to  love,  to  trust  you  ; 
promise  me  that  she  shall  never  know 
our  past." 

"Irma,  you  ask  me  to  perform  a 
miracle,  you  bid  me  live  a  lie,  to  cling 
to  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of 
vows  spoken  on  impulse.  Had  we 
never  met  again,  who  can  say — but 
now  with  your  image  again  shrined  in 
my  heart,  how  dare  I  promise  this  ?  No, 
no — you  ask  me  too  much  ;  rather  will 
I  break  the  fetters  that  bind  me, 
speak  truth  at  any  cost,  even  to  my 
shame,  and  leave  my  fate  in  her 
hands." 

He  had  passed  the  Rubicon ;  the 
love  denied  him,  held  in  check  all  these 
weeks,  leaped  to  life  at  a  bound  ;  it 
would  take  more  than  a  girl's  hand  to 
curb  him  to  patience,  renunciation  and 
honor,  and  for  a  moment  she  trembled 
at  the  fiery  ordeal. 

She  listened  in  silence  to  his  pas- 
sionate appeal,  his  bitter  accusations, 
yet  it  was  not  the  silence  of  consent, 
and  this  he  felt  in  his  impotence  and 
despair. 

"Irma,  you  are  cruel — can  nothing 
change  your  resolve  ?  " 

"  Lester,  I  would  not  win  heaven  at 
the  cost  of  another,  so  innocent,  so 
happy.  Unless  fate  interposes  I  will 
suffer  in  silence  to  the  end."  And  turn- 
ing from  him  she  moved  slowly  up  the 
green  orchard  way. 

But  even  then  fate  had  interposed 


and  her  sacrifice  was  in  vain  ;  for  there 
under  the  shadow  of  the  flowering 
trees  stood  Daisy,  white  and  motion- 
less as  a  statue,  a  spellbound  listener 
to  words  that  had  shattered  her  youth 
and  happiness  at  a  blow. 

Lester  had  won  the  freedom  he  so 
passionately  craved,  but  in  the  scene 
that  followed  he  drank  his  cup  of  hu- 
miliation to  the  dregs.— Julia  M. 
Knight. 

When  I  reflect  how  small  a  place  I  fill 
In  this  great,  teeming  world  of  laborers, 

How  little  I  can  do  with  strongest  will, 
How  marred  that  little  by  most  hateful 
blurs, — 

The  fancy  overwhelms  me,  and  deters 
My  soul  from  putting  forth  so  poor  a 
skill; 

Let  me  be  counted  with  those  worshippers 
Who  lie  before  God's  altar  and  are  still. 
But  then  I  think  (for  healthier  moments 

come). 

This  power  of  will,  this  natural  force  of 
hand, — 

What  do  they  mean,  if  working  be  not 
wise  ? 

Forbear  to  weigh  thy  words,  O  soul ! 
Arise, 

And  join  thee  to  that  nobler,  sturdier 
band 

Whose  worship  is  not  idle,  fruitless, 
dumb. 

—Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy. 


Fruit  as  Medicine. 

Many  of  our  common  fruits  are  just 
as  useful,  and  much  nicer,  than  doc- 
tors' prescriptions.  The  apple,  for 
instance.  Not  only  is  the  apple  an  ex- 
cellent purifier  of  the  blood,  but  it  is  a 
cure  for  dysentery,  and  has  also  the 
peculiar  effect  of  restoring  an  intoxi- 
cated person  to  sobriety.  A  diet  of 
stewed  apples,  eaten  three  times  a  day, 
has  worked  wonders  in  cases  of  con- 
firmed drunkenness,  giving  the  patient 
eventually  an  absolute  distaste  for 
alcohol  in  any  form. 

The  pineapple  is  another  fruit  most 
valuable  in  throat  affections.  Indeed, 
it  has  saved  many  a  life  of  a  diphtheretic 
patient.  The  juice  squeezed  from  a 
ripe  pineapple  is  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world  for  cutting  the  fungus-like  mem- 
brane which  coats  the  throat  in  diph- 
theria, and  if  used  in  time  never  fails 
to  cure. 

To  eat  a  grape  a  minute  for  an  hour 
at  a  time,  and  to  repeat  this  perform- 
ance three  or  four  times  a  day,  eating 
very  little  else  meantime  but  dry  bread, 
may  seem  a  monotonous  way  of  spend- 
ing the  time.  This  treatment  works 
'wonders  for  thin,  nervous,  anemic  peo- 
ple, whose  digestions  have  got  out  of 
order  from  worry  or  overwork.  It  is 
no  mere  quack  prescription,  but  a  form 
of  cure  recognized  and  advised  by  many 
well-known  physicians.  Grapes  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  digestible  of  any 
fruit  in  existence. 

A  cordial  made  from  blackberries  is 
greatly  recommended  as  a  cure  for 
colic,  and  many  a  farmer's  wife  makes 
blackberry  cordial  regularly. 

Nowadays  doctors  forbid  gouty  pa- 
tients to  eat  any  kind  of  sweet  foods, 
but  recommend  them  to  eat  at  least  a 
dozen  walnuts  a  day.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  walnuts  are  most  useful  to  gouty 
subjects,  or  in  cases  of  chronic  rheum- 
atism. Swelling  goes  down  and  pain 
decreases. 

Man  could  spare  almost  any  fruit 
better  than  the  lemon.  For  use  in  fever 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  its  acid 
juice.  It  has  also  quinine-like  prop- 
erties in  it  that  brings  down  the  tem- 
perature of  a  fever-stricken  patient. 
For  stopping  a  cold,  the  lemon  is  also 
unequalled.  The  juice  of  one  lemon 
squeezed  in  a  tumbler  of  hot  water,  and 
drunk  on  getting  into  bed,  usually 
throws  the  sufferer  into  a  profuse 
perspiration,  and  he  wakes  almost  well 
the  following  morning. 

The  juice  of  a  lemon  mixed  with  honey 
in  a  breakfast  cupful  of  hot  water,  is 
an  invaluable  specific  for  sore  throat, 
and  that  hacking  cough  which  is  so 
troublesome  to  many  in  damp  weather. 

Pure  lemon  juice  is  a  capital  remedy, 
too,  for  biliousness  and  bilious  head- 
aches. 

"  They  tell  me  your  son  is  a  close  stu- 
dent." "  He  has  to  be.  I  don't  allow 
him  but  a  dollar  a  month  spendin' 
money." 
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Pumpkin  Pies  in  Winter. 

How  dear  to  our  hearts  is  the  old  yellow 
pumpkin, 

When  orchards  are  barren  of  stuffing  for 
pies, 

When  peaches  and  apples  have  proven  a 
failure, 

And  berries  of  no  kind  have  greeted  our 
eyes. 

How  fondly  we  turn  to  the  rugged  old 
cornfield 

And  gather  the  fruit  we  can  never  de- 
spise; 

The  bright  golden  pumpkin  —  the  savory 
pumpkin  — 
The  sweet,  mellow  pumpkin  we  make 
into  pies.  —  Credit  Lost. 


New  Uses  for  Old  Clothes. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  when  a  gar- 
ment needs  repairing  it  is  but  half 
worn  out.  The  timely  mending  of  rents 
and  worn  places  in  clothing  and  the 
making  of  useful  articles  from  things  no 
longer  suitable  for  wear  saves  money 
and  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  every 
woman  who  desires  to  make  the  most 
of  her  resources. 

After  the  weekly  ironing  is  done,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  set  aside  for  a  leisure 
hour  those  pieces  which  need  repairs — 
sometimes  tablecloths  show  thin  spots; 
pieces  of  similar  cloth  may  be  basted 
on  the  wrong  side,  darning  on  the  right 
side,  using  for  thread  ravellings  from 
table  linen.  When  too  much  worn  for 
mending,  the  best  parts  may  be  cut 
into  squares  for  dinner  napkins. 

Sheets  which  wear  thin  in  the  middle 
may  be  ripped  apart  and  other 
edges,  sewed  together.  This  brings  the 
strongest  part  of  the  cloth  where  there 
is  the  most  wear. 

Garments  often  lose  buttons  in  wash- 
ing, which  should  be  replaced  and 
worn  buttonholes  worked  over  in  but- 
tonhole stitch.  When  darning  stock- 
ings a  small  gourd  is  useful,  as  it  re- 
lieves the  hands,  and  the  work  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  done.  In  footing 
stockings  use  a  foot  pattern,  which 
brings  the  seams  on  the  side  of  the  foot. 
After  sewing  on  the  foot  piece  fell  each 
edge  separately,  making  a  flat  seam. 
Children's  stockings  generally  wear  out 
first  at  the  knees ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
line  the  knees  on  the  wrong  side  with 
flannel  pieces.  The  heels  of  socks  wear 
out  quickly  when  heavy  boots  and  shoes 
are  worn  in  cold  weather.  Denim,  or 
other  thin,  strong  cloth,  smoothly  fitted 
and  sewn  on  the  heels,  will  prevent  this 
and  save  work. 

The  back  breadths  of  wrappers  and 
skirts  are  usually  but  little  worn,  and 
make  good  aprons  and  dustcloths. 

When  trousers  wear  out  at  the  knees 
they  may  be  patched  with  cloth  of 
similar  color.  Coats  and  vests  also  may 
be  repaired  ;  if  the  collars  need  clean- 
ing use  ammonia  and  water  applied 
with  a  sponge. 

Serviceable  bedroom  mats  may  be 
made,  cutting  the  cloth  as  for  patch- 
work, using  some  simple  pattern. 
When  sewed,  press  the  blocks  smoothly 
and  set  together  in  strips  one  yard 
wide  and  two  yards  long.  Line  with 
denim  or  other  strong  material  and 
bind  the  edges.  Finish  the  ends  with 
cloth  three  inches  wide,  sewn  and  cut 
in  strips  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide  to 
make  a  fringe.  Woolen  pieces  also 
make  patchwork  cushion  covers  for 
chairs,  which  are  attractive  and  dur- 
able. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  buy  calico  to 
cut  up  for  patchwork,  but  in  every 
family  there  are  pieces  left  when  cut- 
ting out  dresses  which  may  be  pieced 
up  for  quilt  covers.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  make  two  or  three  new  quilts  each 
winter,  using  a  strong  lining  and  three 
pounds  of  good  batting  for  each  quilt, 
tacking  about  four  inches  apart.  A 
roll  of  partly  worn  cotton  cloth,  one  of 
linen,  and  one  of  flannel,  kept  in  a  con- 
venient basket,  will  be  found  useful  in 
case  of  accident  or  sickness. 


Very  stout  old  lady  (watching  the 
lions  fed) — 'Pears  to  me,  mister,  that 
ain't  a  very  big  piece  o'  meat  for  such 
an  animal.  Attendant  (with  the  great- 
est and  most  stupendous  show  of  polite- 
ness on  earth) — I  s'pose  it  does  seem 
like  a  small  piece  of  meat  to  you,  ma'am, 
but  it's  big  enough  for  the  lion. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Alcohol  will  remove  grass  stains  from 
linen  with  very  little  rubbing. 

The  suffering  caused  by  chilblains  is 
often  relieved  by  painting  them  with 
collodion,  with  equal  parts  of  oil  of 
turpentine  and  ichthyol,  applied  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush. 

Use  a  long-handled  brush  in  cleaning 
the  walls  or,  more  properly,  a  long 
handle  ending  in  a  wire  frame  covered 
by  a  lamb's  wool  bag,  which  may  be 
slipped  off  and  beaten  and  washed. 

Several  green  coffee  beans  left  to 
soak  in  the  unbeaten  white  of  an  egg 
will  color  cake  icing  a  delicate  green. 
The  beans  should  be  removed  and  the 
egg  whipped  and  used  for  the  icing. 

Paint  should  never  be  scrubbed  ;  but 
wiped  with  a  soft  woolen  cloth  dipped 
in  warm  water.  A  slight  touch  of  sand 
soap  may  be  used  on  a  stubborn  stain. 
Dry  with  a  piece  of  flannel  cloth  after 
a  good  rinsing. 

If  bread  has  been  baked  too  brown, 
or  if  the  crust  has  been  blackened  in  an 
oven  made  too  hot,  do  not  attempt  to 
cut  off  the  black  with  a  knife.  As  soon 
as  the  loaves  are  cold  go  over  them  with 
a  coarse  grater. 

Garnishing  of  hard-boiled  eggs  in 
basket  shapes  may  be  accomplished 
by  cutting  off  straight  the  ends  of  the 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  across  through 
the  center;  take  out  the  yolks  from  the 
upper  parts,  and  fill  them  to  a  pointed 
shape  with  a  salpicon  of  vegetables  cut 
in  small  squares,  and  combined  with  a 
little  mayonnaise,  or  simply  fill  them 
with  jelly. 

Cheese  may  be  made  into  souffles, 
ramekins,  omelets,  etc.,  and  served  be- 
fore the  dessert,  or  with  crackers,  wa- 
ter biscuits  or  celery  with  a  salad  be- 
fore a  hot  dessert,  or  after  the  dessert. 
Cheese  fingers  and  cheese  straws  are 
served  with  the  salad.  A  Stilton  or 
Chester  cheese  is  cut  in  half  and  one 
part  wrapped  in  a  napkin  and  served. 
Roquefort  and  Gorgonzola  are  cut  in 
large  slices  from  the  cheese  and  served 
in  a  folded  napkin.  The  American 
dairy  cheese  is  cut  in  small  cubes  of 
equal  size,  while  the  soft  cheese,  Brie, 
Neufchatel,  etc.,  are  unwrapped  from 
the  tinfoil  and  scraped  before  serving. 

Simple  Recipe  for  Coffee  Cake. — 
Take  a  pint  of  bread  sponge,  add  one 
egg  well  beaten,  half  a  cupful  of  gran- 
ulated sugar,  two  ounces  of  butter  and 
a  half  pint  of  lukewarm  water.  Mix 
these  well  together  and  add  sufficient 
flour  to  make  a  thin  dough.  Let  it  rise 
until  it  has  doubled  its  original  bulk. 
Then  turn  it  out  on  a  floured  board 
and  roll  out  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Butter  a  baking  tin  large  enough  to 
hold  the  rolled-out  dough  and  fit  it  to 
in  the  tin.  Cover  and  let  rise  until 
it  doubles  its  size,  and  when  ready  to 
place  in  the  oven  brush  the  top  with 
an  egg  beaten  up  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
sugar.  Sprinkle  this  thickly  with 
granulated  sugar,  adding  a  few 
blanched  and  coarsely  chopped  almonds. 
Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  If 
preferred,  the  dough  may  be  made  into 
little  twists  or  braids  instead  of  the 
large  cake. 

Bertha  —  Sometimes  you  appear 
really  manly,  and  sometimes  you  are 
absolutely  effeminate.  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  it  ?  Harold — I  suppose  it  is 
hereditary.  Half  my  ancestors  were 
men  and  the  other  half  women. 


If  you  want  to  feel 
good  to=morrow, 
take  Baldwin's 
Health  Tablets  to= 

nigllt.    (Try  before  you  buy.) 

So  positive  am  I  that  my  health  tablets  will  give 
jou  health,  strength  and  new  life  that  I  will  send 
you  a  25c  bottle  absolutely  free  until  you  have  had 
time  to  test  their  curative  qualities.  They  will 
cure  constipation,  headache,  biliousness,  torpid 
liver  and  do  you  so  much  good  you  will  be  thankful 
to  me  and  will  send  me  the  price,  25c.  Don't  be 
sick  and  dumpy  any  longer.  Write  me  a  postal  to- 
day and  yo  •  will  receive  a  package  of  Baldwin's 
Health  Tablets  to-morrow  by  mail,  prepaid. 
EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN, 
8  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

NO.  47. 

Another  of  our  ten  stock  sizes. 
We  make  plans  and  estimates 
for  special  sizes.  These  houses 
are  suitable  for  all  climates. 
They  are  strong  and  substan- 
tial, built  entirely  of  wood, 
roofed  with  the  best  material. 
«'  indows  and  doors  can  be 
placed  where  desired.  Anyone 
can  set  them  up. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, with  Prices- 

BURNBAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

Manufacturers, 
Washington  St.  bet.  1st  and  2d, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
San  Francisco  Office, 

40  New  Montgomery  Street. 


Another  Great  Victory 
for  the  U.  S. 


At  the  VERMONT  DAIRYMEN'S  ASS'N  MEETING  at 
Rutland,  Jan.  6 — 8,  1903,  there  were  150  entries  and 

The  Butter  Scoring  the  Highest— 98^  Points, 

was  made  from  cream  separated  by  a  U.  S.  Separator,  and 

Won  the  Grand  Sweepstakes  and  Gold  Medal. 

This  butter  not  only  scored  the  highest  at  this  Meeting,  but  it 
received  the 

HIGHEST  SCORE  OF  ANY  BUTTER  AT 
ANY  CONVENTION  THIS  SEASON 

To  make  the  best  butter,  one  needs  the  best  apparatus.  Buy 
a  U.  S.  Separator  and  prove  it. 


For  Western  trade  we  transfer  our  Separators  from  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha. 
Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Kalis,  Vt. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogues 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channe'S  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoos,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  St*.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

304  FRONT  «TREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Hercules  Gasoline  Engines 

Petaluma,  Cal.,  Jan.  20,  1903. 
Mfssrs.  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  FraDcisco : 

Dear  Sirs  :— The  Hercules  Engine  that  I  purchased  from 
you  sometime  since,  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  in 
every  particular.  It  is  very  simple  to  operate,  econom- 
ical in  consumption  of  fuel,  is  very  easy  to  start  and  runs 
steadily.   Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Allen  Rosebur  h. 
Made  in  California. 
COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES. 

W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Good  goods.    Easily  transported.    Easily  applied.    Perfect  covering. 
Let  us  send  you  sample. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  in  the  I'nlted  States  for 
 THE  CELEBRftTED  


;  $25:22 


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  21  ins. 
deep,  17  ins.  wide,  12  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x36  inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.  Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

ttH9k  WW.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114,  "YffJWSilBr*- 
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The  Markets* 


General  Market  Conditions. 

Wheat.  —  The  relative  standing  in 
wheat  production  of  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  is  well  shown  by  the 
following  table  of  production  for  1900: 

Country.  Bushels. 

United  States  522,230,000 

Russia  in  Europe  396  623,000 

France  309  383,000 

British  India  182,582,000 

Germany  141.139  000 

Hungary  135,000,000 

Italy  119,750,000 

Spain  105,000,000 

Argentina  101,266,000 

Great  Britain   55  330,000 

Compared  with  population  of  each 
country,  this  table  shows  that  the  United 
States,  with  one-twentieth  of  the  human 
race,  produces  nearly  one-third  of  the 
world's  food  supply,  while  Russia,  with 
one-twelfth  of  the  world's  population, 
supplies  less  than  one-fifth. 

At  Modesto,  January  31,  the  Grange 
Co.  purchased  H.  Hughson's  big  holding 
of  wheat,  aggregating  between  25^0  and 
3000  tons,  paying  something  like  $75,000 
or  $80,000  for  It.  This  is  the  largest 
single  transaction  in  wheat  recorded  in 
that  wheat-producing  county  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Hughson  bought  the  entire 
lot  at  prices  ranging  from  $1  12  to  $1  20, 
averaging  perhaps  $1.15,  so  that  he  makes 
a  net  profit  of  $20,000,  the  deal  covering 
less  than  six  months.  A  number  of  com- 
paratively large  holdings  of  wheat  in  the 
hands  of  Stanislaus  farmers  were  parted 
with  about  the  same  time  at  $1  45. 

It  would  appear  as  if  Australia  would  re- 
quire this  season  to  import  about  12.000,- 
000  bushels,  which  will  be  supplied  by  Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon  and  Argentina,  with 
perhaps  a  little  from  India. 

At  Chicago  cash  prices  on  grains  have 
been  almost  completely  stationary  during 
the  week,  and  practically  wholly  so,  ex- 
cept oats,  No.  2  of  which  has  appreci- 
ated |c. 

Miscellaneous —The  Pleasant  Hill 
Orchard  Co.,  in  Sonoma  county,  in  1901 
contracted  its  entire  output  of  blackber- 
ries and  raspberries  to  the  California 
Fruit  Canners'  Association  for  ten  years 
at  $32.50  per  ton  for  blackberries  and  $95 
for  raspberries,  boxes  returned  to  grower. 

Sanger  creamery  is  soon  to  open  a  sales 
depot  at  San  Jose  for  its  product. 

The  principal  hay  dealers  of  Fresno 
have  largely  consolidated  their  interests 
and  large  barns  will  be  erected. 

The  Sutter  Preserving  Co.  has  been 
organized  to  do  business  at  Yuba  City. 
Of  the  500  shares  for  $10  each,  C.  W.  Pike 
&  Co.  of  San  Francisco  are  announced  to 
hold  100,  R.  W.  Skinner  100,  and  local 
people  100  or  more.  Main  building  is  to 
be  about  50x300  feet.  Mr.  Skinner  is  also 
to  be  manager  of  the  Woodland  independ- 
ent, home-owned  cannery  this  year. 

The  local  association  of  fruit  growers  of 
El  Dorado  county  has  become  part  of  the 
California  Fresh  Fruit  Exchange,  which 
uses  the  same  salesmen  as  the  Citrus  Ex- 
change of  Southern  California. 

The  California  Wine  Association  has 
decided  to  build  their  winery  on  the  Santa 
Fe  property,  J  mile  west  of  Sultana. 

The  California  Fruit  Canners'  Associa- 
tion is  locally  reported  to  have  secured  a 
lot  in  Placerville,  on  which  to  erect  a  box 
factory,  and  work  on  it  will  soon  begin. 
The  Association  has  also  closed  contracts 
for  the  building  of  its  new  canning  plant 
on  SaDsomo  street,  near  the  bay.  It  Is  to 
be  of  brick,  cost  about  $140,000,  with  a 
capacity  of  250,000  to  300,000  cases. 

The  Earle  Fruit  Co.  is  to  build  a  new 
fresh  fruit  packing  house  in  Visalia  this 
year. 

The  Russian  River  house  at  Healds- 
burg  has  put  out  over  100  carloads  of 
faced  prunes  for  the  1902  season. 

The  past  year  Corning  shipped  22  tons 
of  green  fruit,  65  tons  of  dressed  poultry, 
4  tons  of  live  poultry  and  4500  cases  of 
eggs. 

For  1902  the  Deciduous  Fruit  Associa- 
tion of  Anaheim  sold  293,569  pounds  of 
No.  1  and  13,791  pounds  of  No.  2  so{t  shell 
walnuts,  and  102,585  pounds  of  No.  1  and 
9878  pounds  of  No.  2  hard  shells,  at  from 
10c  to  12c  per  pound  for  No.  1  soft  shell 
walnuts,  through  the  California  Fruit  & 
Produce  Exchange. 

The  F.  Vile  cheese  factory  at  San 
Felipe  has  changed  to  the  butter  fat  plan 
of  paying  for  milk. 

The  British  bark  Earl  Dunraven,  1310 


TO  SWAMP  LAND  OWNERS. 
A  Small  Dredger  and  Two  Ditching  Machines, 

designed  (or  swamp  land  drainage  canals,  (or  hire, 
or  open  (or  contracts. 

Address  JOHN  W.  FERRIS, 

320  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


tons,  has  been  chartered  for  oats,  to  go 
from  Tacoma,  to  Durban,  South  Africa. 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  11,  1903. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Receipts  o(  produce  (rom  California  and  other 
points  this  week  to  da'e,  compared  with  those  of 
last  week,  are  as  follows: 

La«t  This!  Last 
week.  week.  week. 

Flour,  If  8   57,0x6  74.8  '  Bran,  s   6,620 

Wheat,  c. .  .238  967     8,845  Mustard,  a  

"    26  635  Wool,  bl 


Barley,  c...  17.785 

Oats,  c   1,910 

Corn,  c   921 

Beans,  s....  9  519 

Hay,  t   2,621 

Straw,  t   73 

Potatoes,  s.  11.372 

Onions,  s...  1,965 

Screen'g,  s.  1,300 

Shorts   560 

Middl'gs,  s.  2,957 

From  Oregon : 

Flour,  H8  -  8  9«> 

Poiatots,  s.  8,393 

Wheat,  o  


5,860 
2.106 
3,256 
2,786 
68 
19,997 
2,490 
8,060 
580 
3,808 


Hops,  bl  .. 
Hides,  No. 
Pelts,  bdl. 
Tallow,  lbs. 


94 
85 
3,113 
4,697 

"77 


This 
week. 
13,518 
87 
197 
260 
3,119 
6,7J0 
630 


Wine,  gals  302  6U0  321  901) 
Brandy,  g. .  16,300  4.250 
Butler,  lbs. 130. 100  199,800 
Eggs,  doz.  .164  -5i  151,950 
Cheese,  lbs.  79,300  87,400 


12,815  Onions,  8.  . . 

14,059  Oats,  o  

520; 


150 


475 
460 


From  Washington: 
Flour,  H  s. .  24,460   15.970  Potatoes,  s    1,077  1,338 
Flaxseed,  s  10,200    7,386  Screen'g,  s  335 

Onions,  s...     300   Shorts,  s   261 

Oats.o   00 

From  East : 

Corn,  c   1,125 

Exports  of  barley  in  January,  1903,  were 
153,315  centals,  of  which  113,536  were  to 
England,  30,819  to  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands (including  431  to  Tahiti)  and  8960 
to  Australia.  In  January,  1902,  the  ex- 
ports, not  including  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
were  169,751  centals,  (not  including  some 
by  rail),  against  180,884  centals  in  1901 
and  289,435  centals  in  1900. 

Exports  of  wheat  during  the  same  time 
were  a  total  of  849,661  centals,  valued  at 
$1,216,661,  of  which  425,088  centals  were 
to  Great  Britain  and  421,924  to  Australia. 
The  exports  in  January,  1902,  were  1,104,- 
604  centals,  valued  at  $1,176  407,  omitting 
shipments  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which 
were  small. 

Flour  exports  during  same  time  from 
this  market  were  34,491  barrels,  valued  at 
$130,963.  Shipments  in  January,  1902, 
not  including  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  were 
168,906  barrels,  valued  at  $536,881;  China, 
137,170  barrels.  The  higher  prices  of 
flour  this  year  have  checked  the  export 
demand  to  some  extent. 

Receipts  of  produce  for  the  month  of 
January  as  compared  with  January,  1902, 
were  as  follows: 

Articles.                              Jan.  1903  Jan.  1902 

Flour,  H-scks  345  629  M6.1I0 

Wheat,  ctls  863,715  1,139,362 

Barley,  ctls  140,165  328  382 

Oats,  ctls                                     16,284  59.8W 

Corn,  ctls                                      13.633  18,845 

Rye,  Ctls                                          2.662  18,110 

Beans,  sck<                                  3<.407  37,451 

Potatoes,  scks  133,416  129.830 

Onions,  scks                                 14,535  10,188 

Hay,  tons                                     12,364  12,278 

Wool,  bales                                    168  I,39« 

Pops,  bales                                      510  488 

Butter,  tt>8                                    802,100  847,401 

Cheese,  lbs  309,200  254, f.30 

E  ggs,  doz  583,070  599,250 

Mustard,  scks                                408  52 

Flaxseed,  sc. 8                              26,149  15,559 

Alfalfa,  scks                                    130  30 

Bran,  scks                                      55.494  49,327 

Middlings,  scks                            15.099  15.519 

Raisins,  bxes                                 5,715  4,380 

Buckwheat,  ells   4  8 

Hides,  No                                     15,616  13,550 

Receipts  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
in  January  were  87,480  centals  wheat, 
132,469  quarter-sacks  flour,  5076  centals 
oats  and  11  sacks  wool. 

Exports  of  leading  articles  of  produce 
by  sea  in  January  and  for  the  previous 
corresponding  period  were  as  follows: 

Articles.                              Jan  1903  Jan.  1902 

Wheat,  ctls  849,868  1,101,932 

Flour,  M-sacka  138,115  665.  22 

Baney,  centals  153  710  170,075 

Oats,  centals                                 3  048  33 

Beans,  sacks                                 7,004  682 

Wool,  poun  s   22,6  0 

Hops,  pounds                                18,525  39.3S1 

Potatoes,  sacks                         14,386  11,565 

Hay,  bales                                   19,537  5,160 

The  receipts  of  barley  in  January,  1903, 
included  750  centals  from  Oregon,  while 
those  last  year  were  all  Californian;  re- 
ceipts of  oats  January,  1903,  included  5076 
centals  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
last  year  38  935;  while  wheat  receipts  for 
January,  1903,  included  81,940  centals  from 
Oregon  and  Washington,  against  none 
from  there  last  year. 

WHEAT. 

During  the  past  week  wheat  has  en- 
joyed another  apparently  well-sustained 
raise,  and  dealers  say  they  are  willing  to 
give  $1.62J  for  choice  milling  here  unhesi- 
tatingly. They  report  Interior  sales  of 
choice  Club  during  the  week  at  the  equiv- 
alent of  $1.64}  laid  down  at  Port  Costa. 

Cash  prices  on  grains  at  this  point  are 
as  follows  : 

Shipping,  aocordlng  to  location  $1  50  @1  60 

Milling     @1  62tf 

FLOUR. 

California,  Family  Extras   4  40  ®  4  65 

Bak  rs'  Extras   4  30  @  4  40 

Oregon  and  Washington,  Family...  3  70  @  4  00 

Bakers'   3  70  &  4  20 


BARLEY. 
Inquiries  in  this  market  for  barley,  even 
from  Ventura,  and  a  demand  for  whole 
and  rolled  for  Arizona,  the  filling  depend- 
ent on  favorable  freight  rates,  have  been 
reported  during  the  week,  yet  cash  quo- 
tations have  fallen  off  by  some  cents. 

Feed   $1  17tf@l  18* 

Brewing  and  shipping   1  20  @1  25 

Chevalier,  (air  to  choice,  (or  seed...  1  60  @1  75 

OATS. 

White  Oats   1  25  @1  37tf 

White,  for  milling   l  35  01  45 

Black,  (or  (eed   1  20  @1  25 

Black,  for  seed   1  25  ®1  32M 

Red,  common  to  choice   1  22K01  30 

Red,  rancy   l  32K@1  85 

Gray   1  25  @1  35 

RYE. 

Quotable  at   l  15  @1  17K 

CORN. 

Small  round  Yellow  has  appreciated,  as 
also  Western,  slightly,  but  other  lines  re- 
main about  on  the  same  level  as  hereto- 
fore. Much  depends  upon  the  dryness  of 
offerings.  Trading  is  of  a  hand-to-mouth 
character. 


Californian,  Large  Yellow     @1  45 

Californian,  Small  Yellow   160  @1  75 

Californian,  White   1  25  @1  50 

Californian,  New  Yellow   1  15  @1  50 

Egyptian,  Brown   1  20  @1  22 K 

Egyptian,  White   1  40  ®1  45 

Western,  in  bulk   1  12>4®1  20 

Western,  sacked   1  25  @l  27tf 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Stock  hay  is  scarce.  Rather  brisk  ex- 
port demand  helps  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
good  hay  under  rather  heavy  receipts.  It 
is  expected  that  better  hay  will  have  to 
be  utilized  for  stock  feed. 

Choice  Wheat  Hay   14  00®  

Good  Wheat  Hay   12  50®  13  50 

Other  grades  same   10  50®12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  50012  50 

Tame  Oat   10  00912  00 

Second  Quality  Oat   10  00@11  00 

Barley  and  Oat   10  00®  11  00 

AKalfa   10  00@11  50 

Straw,  V  bale   45®  55 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Jobbing  prices : 

Bran,  *  ton   18  00®19  00 

Middlings   21  00®25  50 

Shorts,  California    19  00@19  50 

Barley,  Rolled    21  50® 29  00 

Cornmeal,  coarse  (eed   28  00®3I  00 

Cracked  Corn   28  00®31  50 

BEANS. 

No.  2  large  white  beans  are  reported 
pretty  well  cleaned  up  in  this  market. 

Pea,  100  lbs   3  50  ®3  75 

Small  White   3  25  03  60 

Lady  Washington   3  00  @3  35 

Pinks   2  50  ®2  75 

Bayos   2  80  @3  10 

Red   2  75  ®3  00 

Red  Kidney   1  75  ®4  85 

Llmas   4  25  ®4  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  75  @4  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  86 

VEGETABLES. 

Receipts  of  green  peas  from  Los  An- 
geles have  again  been  as  high  as  340  sacks 
in  one  day.  Fine  tomatoes  are  scarce  and 
higher.  Asparagus  has  continued  to 
make  occasional  appearance  in  the  mar- 
ket and  has  sold  as  high  as  60c. 

A  small  quantity  of  rhubarb  from  San 
Leandro  sold  for  10c. 

Commission  merchants  report  realizing  for: 
Beans,  String,  Los  Angeles,  »  lb...     10  ®  12H 

Beans,  Wax   —  ®  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100  lbs. .     75  0  85 

Carrots,     sack   35  ©  40 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  small   75  ®  1  50 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  large   2  00  @  2  50 

Dried  Peppers,  Stockton   7  ®  8 

Dried  Peppers,  Los  Angeles   9  ®  10 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles   —  ©  15 

Garlic,  »  ft   2K®  8 

Green  Peas,  Los  Angeles,  fib   3  ®  5 

Green  Peppers,  Los  Angeles,  V  H)..      7  @  8 

Mushrooms,  1Mb  ,  20@25c;  box   50  @  1  00 

Onions,  V  cental   40  @  75 

Sprouts   6  @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Los  Angeles,  box.  1  00  @  1  25 

Squash,  Marrow(at,  *  ton  15  00  020  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  »  ton  10  00  @20  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ac.  to  pkg.  1  75  ®  2  00 

POTATOES. 

Jobbing  prices  : 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  V  cental  

River  Burbanka,  good  to  select,  V 

cental   -40 

River  Reds,  nominal,  ¥  sack.   35 

Merced  Sweet,  ¥  cental  1  50 

Oregon  Burbanks   60 

Oregon  Garnet  Chiles    90 

Earlv  Rose  1  10 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING, 
lobbing  quotations  are: 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  55f@— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   551®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  b%&  n\ 

San  Quentln  Bags,  V  100  5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fi>8  82  @— 

Woolsacks,  3K  lbs  29  0— 

Fleece  Twine   7)4®  8 

Gunnies  13  @14 

Bean  Bags   4ii©  6 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  qualities.. .  .5J1,  6X,  6% 
Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   8  ®  7 


90   @  1  15 


55 
40 
1  60 
95 
1  00 
1  25 


HOPS. 
Buyers  are  paying  (or: 

Washirgton  and  Oregon  26  @27 

Sacramento  26  ®  

Russian  River  2&H®— 

Sonoma  gg 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Sound.  OulU 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11  ©—  Vii®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs         10  ®—  8>*0— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8^®—  7ft®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .   9  @ —  8  @— 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs..   8tf@—  7>4®— 

Stags   7  @—  6  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8K@—  7*@— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   »H@—  8*®— 

Wet  Salted  CaK   10  ®—  9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  @17  IS  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  13  ®—  11  @— 

Dry  CaK,  under  4  B>8   18  ®—  16  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         2  75  ®8  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25  @2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  50  02  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  @  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fl  skin   80  ®1  20 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   65  ®  76 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   40  @  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   25  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   36  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  us 

Tallow,  good  quality   5H  ®  8 

Tallow,  No.  2   4tt  @  5 

Grease   2%  ®  3 

Goat  Skins,  prime,  Angoras. . .     75  ®  — 

Goat  Skins,  large  and  smooth.     60  0  — 

Goat  Skins,  medium   35  ®  — 

Goat  Skins,  small   20  ©  — 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Nevada  mutton  is  about  cleaned  up,  and 
stocks  in  the  State  for  market  are  light. 

The  following  quotations  (or  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  (rom 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  steers,  V  ft   <X®  7* 

Bee(,  cows   5*®  t% 

Veal,  large,  »  ft   8  ®9 

Veal,  small,  V  ft  10  ®n 

Mutton— ewes,  8@9Hc;  wethers    8  ®10 

Lamb,  yearlings,  V  lb.,  lOtfo;  spring — 15  @16 

Hogs,  dressed   8H01O 

Dealers  are  quoting  prices  to  producers  (or  first 
quality  live  stock,  less  50%  shrinkage  on  cattle, 
delivered  at  city  slaughter  houses,  as  follows: 

Cattle-Steers   7*0  9^ 

Cows  and  Heifers   By©  7* 

Thin  Cows   4  0  6 

Calves,  large   4M®  5* 

Calves,  light  (gross  weight)   5*0  6 

Sheep— Ewes  (gross  weight)   3*(a  4 

Wethers   4}<@  4)1 

Lambs,  yearlings,  »  ft  (live  weight)         6  @  5* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  (ed,  160  to  260  lbs   6*x@  7 

Hogs,  small,  (at   6*®  tH 

Hogs,  rough,  heavy   5  0  5V4 

Hogs,  (eeders   6i<@  6* 

Hogs,  260  to  350  lbs   6tf®  6* 

POULTRY. 

Of  late  everything  in  this  line,  both 
Californian  and  Eastern,  has  cleaned  up 
well.  Competition  between  dealers  has 
been  lively.  Dressed  turkeys  bring  good 
prices  and  the  supply  received  is  not  small 
for  the  time  of  year;  but  game  goes  rather 
slowly,  especially  wild  ducks. 

Small  broilers  should  weigh  rom  1H  to  2  lbs. ; 

large  broilers,  2  to  2*  lbs.;  (ryers,  2V4  to  8  lbs.  at 
the  highest;  all  over  that  go  as  young  roosters  1( 
they  have  no  spurs  and  the  breast  bone  is  soft. 

Turkey 8,  alive   17  ®  18 

Turkeys,  dressed,  hens   21  @  23 

Hens,  California,  f>  dozen   5  60  ®660 

Roosters,  old   600  0600 

Roosters,  young  ((ull-grown)   6  50  0  7  60 

Fryers   6  50  0  6  50 

Broilers,  large   4  50  0  5  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   360  0460 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   600  0600 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   6  00  0  7  60 

Geese,  V  pair   200  0260 

Goslings,  V  pair   200  0260 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  0  l  so 

Pigeons,  young   2  00  0  2  50 

BUTTER. 

Offerings  from  other  large  markets  in 
this  State,  and  renewed  supplies  of  '"reno- 
vated," with  some  fresh  from  Utah, 
sought  for  by  those  desiring  cheaper 
grades,  have  been  features  of  this  market 
the  past  week.  Utah  butter,  in  1-lb 
squares,  sold  for  from  34c  to  28c. 
Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft   36  037 

Creamery,  firsts   84  035 

Dairy   81  034 

Store   20  026 

Western   27  @29 

EGGS. 

Receipts  of  domestic  are  slowly  growing 
larger,  and  Western  are  coming  In  more 
plentifully. 

Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  (resh.  25  026 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size  23  024 

California,  good  to  choice  store   22  023 

Eaatern   14  ®26 

CHEESE 

Young  Americas  have  been  much  neg- 
lected the  past  week,  and  have  come  to  a 
par  with  flats.    The  shipping  demand  for 
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cheese  has  been  noticeable,  and  stocks  are 
now  light. 
Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  (or: 

California,  Bat,  new   14  @15H 

California,  "  Young  Amerloas  "   14  @15!4 

Western  and  Eastern   18  @17 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

A  small  quantity  of  peaches,  Bartlett 
pears  and  plums  from  Honolulu  in  good 
condition  arrived  during  the  week,  but 
were  not  placed  on  the  market  up  to  the 
time  of  these  pages  going  to  press. 

Oregon  apples  are  expected  to  arrive 
more  freely  soon,  including  several  cars 
of  Ben  Davis.  Dealers  here  have  heavy 
stocks  of  California  apples  in  cold  stor- 
age, but  say  stocks  in  the  country  are 
light. 

Apples,  common,  $  box   60@1  00 

Apples,  California,  fancy,    box  1  25@1  50 

Apples,  Oregon,  fancy,  $  box  1  60@2  00 

Pears,  Winter,  common   40®  I  00 

Pears,  extra  fancy,  storage  1  60^2  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

F.  o.  b.  California  In  sacks  and  carload  lots 
when  not  otherwise  specified: 

Apples,  evaporated,  50- lb  boxes   5  @  7 

Apples,  sun-dried   4   @  4V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  choice  only   7  @  9 

Apricots,  Royal  $  ft   b%@  8 

Pigs,  10-ft.  box  80  @1  00 

Pigs,  White,  50-lb.  boxes,  $  lb   6  @  8 

Pigs,  Black,  50-lb.  boxes,  f)  lb   5  @  W% 

Neotarlnes,  V  ft  4  @  6& 

Peaches,  unpeeled   4!4®  7Vi 

Pears   5  @io 

Plums,  pitted   4V4®  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   i%®  7M 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Commission  quotations  range  from  $1@ 
1.25  for  standard  to  $2@2  50  for  fancy 
Navels,  and  the  former  have  been  in  good 
request  the  last  few  days. 

Prices  realized  at  the  older  auction  com- 
panies' sales  earlier  in  the  past  week  were 
slightly  higher  than  these. 

The  secondary  market  in  the  North- 
west for  dealers  here  Is  interfered  with  by 
shipments  by  rail  direct  from  the  South. 

Auction  prices  on  oranges;  commission  prices 
on  other  lines: 

Oranges,  Navels,  fancy,  V  box   1  30®2  00 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice   1  05@1  SO 

Oranges,  Standards   1  0J'<ai  30 

Oranges,  Seedlings   75®1  25 

Tangerines,  J*  boxes   40@— 

Jaffas,  fancy   1  05®  

Lemons— California,  fancy,  V  box   2  00®2  50 

California,  choice   1  25@1  50 

California,  standard   75@1  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  »  box   3  50  34  60 

Grape  Fruit,  choice   1  00@1  35 


Associated  Press  telegrams,  which 
are  quite  often  misleading  in  scientific 
matters,  say  that  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  discovered  the 
germ  of  an  extremely  contagious  insect 
that  can  wipe  out  locusts  or  grasshop- 
pers rapidly. 

A  number  of  young  men  of  Marys- 
ville  have  organized  themselves  into  a 
class  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
Chinese  language. 


The  Tulare  Register,  which  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  valuable  local  papers 
for  farmers  in  the  State,  has  passed  into 
new  control,  and  the  creator  of  its  edito- 
rial excellencies,  A.  J.  Pillsbury,  into  the 
field  to  be  afforded  by  a  new  metropolitan 
daily  in  Oakland. 


We  Must  Go  from  heated  rooms  to  the  co'd 
outer  air,  and  the  change  sets  us  coughing.  Cur- 
ing winter  colds  is  not  hard  If  you  take  Allen's 
Lung  Balsam.  A  neglected  cold  is  troublesome 
and  dangerous. 


Wise  Man's 
Wagon. 

The  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  running  a  wagon  knows  that  it 
is  the  wheels  that  determine  the 
life  of  the  wagon  itself.  Our 

ELECTRIC  J& 

have  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  thousa^s  of  old 
wagons.  'Ihey  can  be  had  in  any  desired  height.and 
any  width  of  tire  up  to  8  inches.  With  a  set  of  these 
wheels  you  can  in  a  few  minutes  have  either  a  high 
or  a  low  down  wairon.  '1  he  Electric  Handy 
Waeon  is  made  by  skilled  workmen,  of  best  select- 
ed material— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels,  steel 
nouuds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  40001bs.  Here  is 
the  wau'on  that  will  save  money  for  you  as  it 
lastsalmost  forever.  Ollrc  'talog  .iescribingthe  uses 
of  these  whcr  ls  and  wagSnssent  free  Write  for  it. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  UOX  10  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


CLOVER 

To  the  Acre. 


«T0NS 
Egyptian  Clover— Direct  from  the 
Nile  Valley. 
Imported  by  us  into  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time.  Ready  to  cut  48  days  after  sow- 
ing. First  cutting  14  tons,  second  cutting  15 
tons,  third,  13  tons  of  green  forage  per*cre, 
all  in  one  season.  The  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  publishes  a  special  bulletin 
endorsing  it.  The  supply  of  seed  is  limited. 
Write  at  once  if  interested.  Price  per  lb, 
30c;  10  lbs,  $2.50;  100 lbs,  $20.00. 

LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

describing  this  wonderful  Clover  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things  of  great  value  to  the 
Farmer  or  Gardener,  mailed  free.Write  now. 

PIIDDIC   DDflC    Seedsmen,  Dept.  59, 

UUnniCi  nliUSi  Milwaukee,  wis. 


CALIFORNIA    Stump  Puller. 


The  Most 
Catalogue. 


Powerful  Made.  Send  for  Illustrated 
A.  BARNL.S,  Mgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  S.  F. 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST..  one  block  wett  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DBS  HAJXLEH.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  (50.  Established  1884.  Send  for  Circular 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MARKS 


^NT/yt^juLiiaiiaaasr^p.Te^ 

"patents; 


DEWEY.STR0NG&C0.330  MARKET  ST. 


New  subscriptions  for  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  can  be  left  at  the  "  Expositor "  office, 
Sonoma. 


WHY  NOT  BUY 

T  OUDEN'S  Latest  Improved  HAY  CAR- 
11  K1KRS?  Worth  three  times  as  much  as  any 
old  style  carrier.  Never  fail  to  perform  their 
work.  Will  fill  your  barn  full  and  will  NOT 
HIND  ON  TRACK  or  break  the  fork  pulley. 

We  are  the  ori-inators  of  FLEXIBLE  BARN 
DOOR  HANGERS  and  have  the  BEST  ON 
EARTH.   Also  a  full  line  of  HAY  TOOLS, 
HAY  RACK  FITTINGS  and  HARDWARE 
SPECIALTIES  for  use  in  field  and  barn.  SAVE 
MONEY  by  writing  for  catalogue.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  BOX.  9,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
BEALL  &  CO.,  242  Wash.  St.,  Portland,  Oregon.  Agents 
for  Pacific  Coast. 


climart 


P  &  B  Paint  is 
used  all  over  the  world 
for  all  the  purposes  a 

penetrating  and  preserving 
paint  is  used  for.  It  is  not 
affected  in  the  least  by 
changes  of  temperature,  heat, 
cold,  moisture,  dampness, 
gases,  alkalies,  acids,  fumes 
or  anything  else.  It  is  a 
paint  that  preserves  all  metal 
and  stone  and  woodwork 
against  decay. 

Send  for  booklet.  8 
Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

1/6  Battery  St.,  S.  P.,  Cal. 
312  W  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angela 
Pioneer  Blk,  Seattle.  Wash. 


Not  to  he  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  suffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3^-foot.  4-foot  and  5- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  ,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4- foot  20-inch,  E-foot  20-lneh,  6-foot  20-lnch. 
BOOKER  &  CO.,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


If  you  would  like  to  subscribe  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  coll  at  the  "  Rustler"  office,  King 
City,  which  is  Its  agent. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TRICYCLES,  WHEEL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chairs  sold,  rented  and  exchanged. 
BAfflBS     TRICYCLE  CO., 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  Ram. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  Install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  Is  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  It.  It  Is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efflclentand  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  60  to 

PKYCE  W.  B*ILEY. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


fHPAD  DATP4  California,  Washington, 
V/I  ICrtr  l\.r\  I  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States  Write 
for  rates.  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
18  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Own  a  Home  in  California. 


5,000  Acres 


of  tlxe 

IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

SELECTED  FROM  40,000  ACRES  AND  VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 

Oranges,      Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Lemons,      Grazing,  Melons, 
Peaches,  *    Dairying,  Grapes, 

And,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 


One  of  the  Greatest  Irrigation  Systems 

in  the  State* 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property.  . 

PRICES  AND  TERfWS  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 


WH,  H.  CROCKER,  President. 
C.  E.  GREEN,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


GEO.  CROCKER,  Vice-President. 
J.  u.  BRADLEY,  manager. 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 
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THE 

SHARPLES  SEPARATOR, 

with  Tubular  bowl,  is  guaranteed  to 
yield  the  farmer  a  b%  greater  profit 
on  his  investment  than  any  other 
separator  will  yield. 

It  gets  more  and 
better  cream. 

It  makes  more  and 
better  butter. 

It  takes  less  time 
and  labor. 

It  turns  more  easily 
and  cleans  more  easi- 
ly. 

It  requires  less  oil 
and  fewer  repairs; 

all  because  it  Is  so  simple  in  construction  and 
so  perfectly  made.  Get  free  catalogue  No.  151 
SHARP  LBS  CO.,  P.  II.  SHARPLKS. 

thlriuco.  III.  H>it  ChrMer,  Pa. 


i  have  a  Sharplee  before  you  pay  for  it. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Arid  Land  Reclamation  in  California. 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  the  re- 
clamation of  arid  lands  in  California, 
and  perhaps  in  the  entire  southwest, 
has  been  found  to  lie  in  the  utilization 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  river  on 
its  adjacent  lands  in  California  and 
southern  Arizona.  As  a  result  of  an 
investigation  along  this  river,  made  in 
January,  1902,  by  the  hydrographic 
branch  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  the  extent  of  the  alluvial 
bottom  land  between  Camp  Mohave 
and  Yuma  was  found  to  be  from  400,000 
to  500,000  acres.  Extended  surveys 
were  begun  November  1,  last,  to  de- 
termine the  area  and  quality  of  these 
bottom  lands,  the  possibility  of  divert- 
ing water  to  them,  and  the  probable 
expense  of  their  reclamation.  To  this 
end  a  hydrographic  survey  of  the  region 
was  begun,  including  the  gagging  of 
the  river,  the  location  of  canal  lines, 
soil  analysis,  and  the  determination  of 
silt  and  evaporation;  and  a  topographic 
map  of  the  lands  upon  which  distribu- 
tion systems  may  be  considered  was 
made.  This  map,  on  which  the  topo- 
graphic features  are  clearly  and  accu- 
rately shown,  will  be  of  great  value  in 
assisting  engineers  to  locate  the  main 
canal  lines,  and  is  essential  to  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  river  as  a 
whole.  About  100  men  are  engaged 
in  these  investigations  for  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Mr.  E.  T. 
Perkins  being  in  charge  of  the  engineer- 
ing field  work,  Mr.  E.  C.  Barnard  in 
charge  of  the  topographic  mapping, 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  resident  hy- 
drographer  for  California,  consulting 
engineer  on  investigations. 

The  demands  for  irrigation  in  the 
Colorado  valley  are  urgent.  The  aver- 
age rainfall  at  Camp  Mohave  is  only 
5.99  inches  per  annum,  and  at  Yuma  it 
is  3.06  inches  per  annum,  while  the  tem- 
peratures are  such  as  to  provide  twelve 
growing  months  in  the  year.  The  Colo- 
rado river  derives  its  principal  source 
of  water  supply  from  the  melting  snow 
on  the  high  mountains  of  Utah,  Colo- 
rado and  Wyoming.  It  reaches  the 
stage  of  maximum  flow — approximately 
50,000  cubic  feet  per  second — in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  when  the  de- 
mand for  irrigation  is  normally  the 
highest;  its  minimum  flow — about  4000 
cubic  feet  per  second — occurs  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  at 
the  time  of  least  demand.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  storage  on  this  stream  are 
very  great. 

The  silts  of  the  river  are  difficult  to 
handle  in  canals,  but  the  fertilizing 
properties  which  they  have  are  such 
that  lands  irrigated  with  these  muddy 
waters  will  never  require  further  fer- 
tilization. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Forbes  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Tucson,  Ariz., 
who  has  made  a  study  of  the  silt  in  the 
Colorado  river,  has  pointed  out  that 
this  stream  resembles  the  Nile  in  many 
particulars.  Like  the  great  river  of 
Egypt,  the  Colorado  is  subject  to  an 
annual  summer  rise  sufficient  to  over- 
flow the  extensive  areas  of  its  borders 
and  delta  lands.  These  high  waters 
are  rich  in  fertilizing  sediments,  are  ex- 
ceptionally free  from  alkaline  salts,  and 
come  at  an  opportune  time  for  irriga- 
tion. Mr.  Forbes  maintains  that  when 
the  Colorado  is  understood  and  utilized 


as  successfully  as  the  greater  and  bet- 
ter known  Egyptian  stream,  it  will  be 
recognized  as  the  American  Nile — the 
creator  of  a  new  country  for  the  irri- 
gator, the  mother  of  an  occidental 
Egypt.   m 

State  Controller  Colqan  reports 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
California  all  the  counties  made  their 
settlements  with  the  State  before  the 
close  of  the  current  year. 


The  Legislative  Committee  having 
in  charge  the  bill  on  child  labor  has 
shown  a  disposition  to  compromise  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  suit  both  city  and 
country  people. 


Potash  Fertilizers. 


The  pamphlet  "  Stassfurt  Industry,"  just  pub- 
lished, contains  an  Interesting  description  of  the 
famous  potash  mines  in  Germany,  from  which  all 
the  potash  imported  Into  this  country  and  used 
for  manuring  is  derived.  The  chapter  about  the 
use  of  potash  in  agriculture  as  one  of  the  impor- 
tant ingredients  of  a  complete  fertilizer  adds 
largely  to  the  value  of  the  book,  and  among  the 
many  fine  illustrations  those  showing  the  experi- 
ments at  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.,  are  of  particular 
interest  to  practical  farmers.  Copies  of  this 
pamphlet  can  be  had  free  by  writing  to  the  Ger- 
man Kali  Works,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Loganberry  Plants,  5c  Each 

ATammoth  Blackberry,  7c  " 
/Vlallncla  Strawberry.         lc  " 

Selected;  rooted.  Order  early.  Write  for  reasons 
why  our  stock  pays.  Carman  Bros.,  Felton,  Cal. 


Bitter  Almond  Seed 

for  nursery  stock.  Price  5  cts  per  lb  f .  o.  b.  Ad- 
dress W.  F.  PEARCE,  Brentwood,  Cal. 


ORANGE  «fc  LEMON  TREES. 

We  still  have  a  few  to  offer  of  all  sorts.  We  are 
pioneers  of  and  headquarters  for  frost  resistant 
orange  on  hardy  citrus  trlfoliata;  it  is  the  coming 
stock  Also,  Gray's  Gardena  dewberry.  Write  if 
interested.  ffAbNKK'S  NUKSKKY 

Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108 ;  Office  Red  313.    Pasadena,  Cal . 


Palmetto 

Asparagus  Roots* 

U  per  Hundred;  $15  per  Thousand. 

LINCOLN  BLOM 

Orangevale,  Sacramento  Go ,  Cal. 


FINE    STOCK    O  E 

APPLE,  PEAR  and  PRUNE,  LOGANBERRY, 
MAMMOTH  and  HIMALAYA  GIANT 
BLACKBERRY  TIPS. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
Address  ROBT.  P.  EACHUS, 

LAKEPORT,  LAKE  CO.,  CAL. 


Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN)  AND  GRAY  S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 
»»-  THESE  PLANTS  WILL  PLEASE  YOU. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.       W.  J.  EM  BR  EE, 
Rural  Box  61.     El  Monte,  Log  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


Fruit    and  Ornamental 
SHADE  TREES. 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  PALMS,  ROSES.  Etc. 

t 


Rye  Gran,  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seedi. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIN.  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Large,  Strong  Berry  Plants. 

10,000  Sets  each  of  Lawton  Blackberries  and 
Cuthbert  Raspberries.  Price  2  cents  each,  $1.00 
per  hundred  or  $5.00  per  M.  Also,  Loganberry 
plants  at  2  cents  each  or  $15.00  per  H. 

Address  T.  E.  BARLOW.  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


WOOLLY 
APHIS  . . 


At  the  MAN  WHO  PLANTS  APPLE  TREES 
ON  SEEDLING  ROOTS  because  tbey  are 
cheaper  than  NORTHERN  SPY. 

Grafted  trees  on  Spy  Root,  30  cents  each— %  to 
%  inch,  2  to  I  feet. 

Northern  Spy  on  Spy  Root,  pruned  back  from  12 
to  24  inches,  %  to  H  inch,  with  an  abundance  of 
tine  fibrous  roots,  only  2U  cents  each. 

Also  Prunes,  Apples,  Plums,  'Cots  and  Peaches, 
$10  per  100.  Cherries,  $12  50  to  $15  per  100.  BlacH 
Walnuts  Mammoth  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
etc.  Write  to 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Forestville,  Cal. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


2IO  Kinds  for  16c. 

a  fact  that  Sulzer's seeds  are  fouud  In  j 
re  gardens  and  on  morefarms  than^ 
t\ny  other  in  America.  There  is 
reason  for  this.   We  own  and  op- 
erate over  5000  acres  for  the  produc- 
tion of  our  choice  seeds.   In  order  to  i 
induce  you  to  try  them  we  make/ 
the  following  unprecedented  oilers 

For  16  Cents  Postpaid  A 

25  sort*  wondctT nl  onions, 
25  hortit  <  f  i    - 1 " ■  i  rahbnire, 
15  surlH  mDgniHft-iitfvrrntii, 
-j  I-'  Hr'-,  lettuce  tftrletlctt, 
25  rare  In. rl»UN  radKh, 
20*pIondlil  b<><>t  «ort«« 
75  glorloiclx  beautiful  flower  needs,1 

in  all  210  Until  positively  furnishing 
bushels  of  charming  flOWMt and  lots 
and  lots  of  choice  vegetables,  togt  tit-^ 
er  with  our  great  catalogue  telling  all  i 
about  Macaroni  Wheat,  Itllllon  D«l- 1 
lar  Ora«R,  Teosinte,  lironuis,  S|*>ltz,* 
etc., all  for  only  16c.  iu  stamps  and 
this  notice. 

Oulon  seed  at  bat  60e.  a  pound. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


More 
varieties 
r of squash 
'  have  been 
Introducedi 
by  us 
than  by  all 
tbeseed  men 
„f  the  United 
States  combined— 
the  Hubbard.  Marblehead,  Victor,  War- 
ren, Golden  Bronz  and  Rutraan,  being 
among  the  number.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seed. 
We  sell  the  purest  grass  seed  In  the  U.  8. 


J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son.  Marblehead.  Mass. 


"HAT    WONDERFUL  APRICOT,* 

"the  TILTON," 

Has  not  failed  of  a  crop  for  thirteen  years  I 
because  it  blooms  too  late  for  frost  injury,  i 

Diploma  as  "best  drif d  apricot "  at  Fruit  i 
Growers'  Convention,  1902.  Competition  i 
with  fruit  from  a  1  parts  of  the  Stale. 

The  best  judge  of  fruit  in  the  State  says : 
"  The  Ti  ton  ripens  more  evenly  throughout  I 
than  any  apricot  I  have  ever  seen." 

Season  of  1902  the  original  tree  growing 
near  Hanford  bore  over  1000  pounds  of  fruit.  I 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  ( 

J.  W.  BAIRSTOW, 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Mention  this  paper. 
AiA.taAaA.Aa***i4a4i iaili 


GRAPE 
CUTTINGS. 

ALICANTE  BOUSCHBT,  PETITE  BOUSCHET. 
CABERNET  FRANC,  BLACK  BURGUNDY, 

TROUSSEAU,  MONDEUSB.  BBRGER, 
AND  ZINPANDBL  CUTTINGS  FOR  SALE. 

If  you  want  good  Cuttings,  true  to  name  and  suit- 
able for  rooting  or  grafting,  write  to 

IWrm.  G.  R.  Upham, 

'Phone,  Suburban  37.  MARTINEZ,  CAL. 

Rupestris  St.  George 

Roots  and  Cuttings. 

HENRY  TUCKER, 

CALISTOGA,  CAL. 


RUPESTRIS  MARTIN 
RESISTANT  VINES. 

Rooted,  :  :  :  $17  per  M. 
J  8-inch  Cuttings,      :  8  " 

12  to  14-inch  Cuttings,       3  " 

H.  G.  OSBUBN,  LOS  GATOS.  CAL. 


Blue  Gums,  Red  Gums, 

MONTEREY  PINES,  MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

Fcr  sale  In  lots  to  suit,  of  prime  quality. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  purchasers  of 
large  quantities,  and  quote  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  lc  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON,  FETALUHa,  CAL. 


Blue  Gums,  Monterey  Pine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

Write  for  prices,  delivered  on  wharf  in 
Sac  Francisco. 
W.  A.  KEINHOLOT,         FETALUHA,  CAL. 


Stone's  Nursery 

171  South  First  St.,  San  Jose. 
Sugar,  French,  Imperial 

Prunes 

On  Almond,  Apricot  and  Myrobolsn  Root. 

APRICOTS  on  Apricot,  Peach  and  Myrobolan 

Roots. 

MUIR,  Crawford,  Foster.  Clings  aod  other 
Peaches. 


Full  assortment  of  No.  I  stock. 


SEED  CO. 

411,  4'3  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Our  new  1903  catalogue,  one  of 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  on 
this  coast,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
California  Views,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  information  about 
the  garden  and  full  instructions  as 
to  planting  will  be  found  therein--- 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


A  MONOGRAPH 


L-     ORANGEAND  LEMON 

Is  ynnrs  for  the  asking. 
It  treuts  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  thecrop.  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  many  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  Dl MAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DMAS.  CAL. 


ee 


California 
Vegetables 


IN 


Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 


Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


pkice  »a. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 


February  14,  1903. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
Orange  County  Nurseries. 

WHAT  ARE  YOD  GOING  TO  PLANT? 

Ie  carry  a  fall  line  of  ORNAMENTALS,  and 
CITRUS  and  DECIDUOUS  stock. 

Walnut  Trees. 
Orange  Trees. 

MUIR,    LOVELL,    PHILLIPS  CLING, 
ORANGE  CLING  AND  TUSCAN 
CLING  PEACHES. 

ALWAYS  GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

POSTAL  CARD  BRINGS  PRICE  LIST. 

Rlchman  &  mills, 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Orange,  Pomelo, 

and  the 

HARDY  CITRUS  TRIFOLIATA. 

We  have  strictly  first-class  stock  and  are  prepared 

to  fill  large  or  small  orders. 
DLSBROW  NURSERIES  PASADENA,  CAL. 


«jt  ESTABLISHED  1876^^ 

Myrobolan 
—  Nursery, 

J  AS.  O'NEILL,  Proprietor. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

GROWER  OF  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
^TREES*^ 

POSITIVELY  NO  IRRIGATION  AND  FREE 
FROM  INSECT  PESTS  OR  DISEASE. 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan 
Root  a  Specialty. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS. 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 
Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

O.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building;,  Ban  Francisco 
Booms  20-21,  7th  Floor. 


SURPLUS  STOCK: 

APRICOT  (on  Peach  or  Myrobolan  root)— Blenheim,  Royal  and  Hemskirke. 
PRUNES  (on  Peach  or  Myrobolan  root)— French  (Petite  d'Agen). 
PEACH— Susquehanna,  Late  Crawford,  Wheatland,  and  Phillips  Cling. 
PEARS— Bartlett. 

APPLES— Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. 

ALMOND  (on  Peach)-Ne  Plus  Ultra,  I.  X.  L.,  and  Nonparlel. 
CHOICE  UMBRELLA  TREES-Eto  ,  Etc. 

NOTE— Write  for  special  prices  on  above  stock. 

FRESNO  NURSERIES, 


F*.    H.    WILSON,  Prop. 


P.  O.  Box  42. 


FRESNO,  CrtL- 


A  A       AAAAAAAA  AAAAAAAA  AAAAAAAA  a  ▲  AAAAAAAA  AAAAAAAA  AAAAAAAA  AAA 

*  ROOTED  VINES  AND  CUTTINGS.  I 

Rupestris  St.  George,  ^^^^  Rupestris  St.  Martin, 

RIPARIA   CLORIA  MONTPELIER. 

Over  100  Varieties  of  Cuttings  Offered.  Vines  Grafted  Under  Contract.  1 

Grafted  Vines  Imported  Under  Special  Agreement. 

COMPLETE  STOCK  of  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

X  SMYRNA  FIGS. 

f  LOGANBERRIES,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES,  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 


Napa  Valley  Nursery    Co.,  Inc. 


JOHN  L.  AMES,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


►♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


California  Nursery  Co. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  all  you  want  for  your  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  STREET,  ROADSIDE, 

and  GARDEN. 
For  a  complete  list  send  for  our  Catalogues. 

No.  I — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Figs,  Olives,  etc.,  4  cents.  , 
No.  2 — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing 

Plants,  etc.,  6  cents. 
No.  3 — Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
No.  4 — Phylloxera-Resisting  American  Grapes,  free. 

^JOHN  ROCK.  Manager. 


SURE  SEED. 


NO  PRIZES  but  your  money's  worth  in  BUSINESS. 
Seeds  for  Business  Planters.  Before  you  buy  Garden 
Seeds  send  a  postal  card  with  your  name  on  it  for  my 
Free  Catalogue.  Finest  Melon  Seed  grown. 


D.  V.  BURRELL, 
ROCKY  FORD,   :    :   :    :  COLORADO. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

We  still  lead  all  others  with  our  splendid,  well-grown  assortment  of 

Apples,  Pears, 
Apricots,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Prunes, 

Almonds,  Peaches. 

%  EVERY  TREE  IS  TRUE  TO  NAME.  ! 

Grape  Vines,  Citrus  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Originators  of  the  CALIMYRNA  FIG. 

Write  for  96-page  catalogue;  it  is  free. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Inc. 


Post  Office  Box  18. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Manager- 

FRESNO,  CftLIFORNIfl, 


Plant  Our  Oregon  \ 
Non-Irrigated  Trees ! 

THEY  WILL  TRANSPLANT  AND  GROW  WHEN  OTHERS  FAIL. 

X  WF    CAN  SUPPLY= 

•  APPLES,  APRICOTS,  PEARS,   PLUMS,  PRUNES, 
|  PEACHES,  CHERRIES, 

I  ^jtALSO  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OP  OTHER^^ 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


Planters  Should  Remember  We  Pay  Freights. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


APPLE, 


Grape  Vines, 


CHERRY,  Loganberry, 
PEACH,     Mammoth  Blackberry, 
PLUn,      Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
soft  shell  walnut,        PRUNE,   Cnrrants  and  Gooseberries. 
OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG.  APRICOT. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS,      HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

 ESTABLISHED  I86S.  

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.    LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 

Offers  for  the  season  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 
Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  Etc. 

Introducer  of  the  LINDA.  STRAWBERRY,  LOG AHBERRY  AHD  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
If  you  want  nnlrrigated  California  grown  trees,  best  salted  to  our  dry  climate,  we  have  them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES    WATERS,    Prop.,  Watsonvllle,  Cal. 

IP  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN      Jt  jt 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

"Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEfl." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.    Price  82. SO,  postpaid  anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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My  name  is  on 
my  lamp  chimney. 

Nobody  else's 
name  is  on  his 
chimneys. 

Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  anil  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Telephone  for  Farmers. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that 
communication,  especially  if  it  be  easy 
and  cheap  and  certain,  promotes  busi- 
ness co-operation,  as  well  as  other 
things,  of  which  the  farming  class  stand 
peculiarly  in  need.  Therefore  the  fol- 
lowing account,  written  by  Mr.  C.  P. 
Pratt  of  Tulare  for  the  Pacific  Rural 
Pbess,  of  a  new  telephone  company 
formed  largely  by  farmers  themselves 
and  growing  rapidly,  will  no  doubt  be 
of  interest: 

The  People's  Telephone  Company  was 
organized  June  4,  1902,  and  is  now  not 
quite  eight  months  old.  Its  principal 
place  of  business  is  at  Tulare  city. 
The  object  of  the  company  is  to  connect 
farmers  with  their  neighbors  and  the 
cities  by  telephone. 

The  company  cares  for  'phone  and 
line  and  charges  subscribers  50  cents 
per  month  for  this  service,  the  sub- 
scriber getting  one  city  and  all  sur- 
rounding country  to  talk  to.  If  he 
talks  to  another  place  a  charge  of  15 
cents  is  made  for  five  minutes'  talk  and 
no  messenger  fees  added.  The  system 
now  reaches  seven  cities  and  towns  in 
the  county,  with  over  300  'phones  in 
place  and  orders  ahead  for  100  more, 
and  is  simply  overrun  with  business. 
The  towns  now  reached  are  Tulare  with 
225  'phones,  Exeter  with  50,  Goshen 
with  18,  Visalia,  Farmersville,  Venice, 
Navajo,  Tipton  and  Waukena. 

At  the  present  time  the  company  is 
owned  by  sixty-five  Tulare  county 
farmers  and  ten  business  men.  In 
order  to  get  connected  with  the  system 
a  person  may  either  buy  so  many  shares 
of  stock  in  the  company  or  can  pay  so 
much  cash  and  have  nothing  to  say 
about  the  management  of  the  company. 
It  costs  the  ordinary  farmer  about  $20 
to  get  started,  but  he  owns  his  'phone, 
which  makes  subscribers  fairly  inde- 
pendent. If  the  Bell  Company  should 
manage  to  buy  company,  farmers  can 
run  their  own  line,  as  they  have  a 
'phone  each.  The  organizers  tried  to 
arrange  the  system  so  as  to  make  the 
same  permanent  and  yet  make  it  al- 
most impossible  to  get  into  the  hands  of 
a  trust. 

In  constructing,  pieces  of  2x4  by 
about  8  feet  long  are  nailed  to  fence 
posts  and  the  wires  insulated  thereon. 
The  farmer  can  say,  if  the  company  is 
sold  out,  "Remove  poles  from  my 
fence."  So  the  farmer  is  protected 
from  a  sale  to  the  telephone  trust. 

The  directors  for  the  first  year  are 
three  farmers  and  two  business  men, 
who  have  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs  for  one  year.    They  are 


F'OR  SALE. 

3fliS  ACRES,  8  MILES  FROM  NAPA,  HANDY 
»*"v»  to  R.  R.  station,  boat  landing  and  school. 
House,  2  barns,  shop,  windmill,  etc.  Water  plpf  d 
to  house  and  barns;  liv  ng  stream  on  place.  Five 
acres  prunes.  4  acres  resistant  vines  In  full  bear- 
ing Unfailing  supply  of  fireword.  Must  sell  to 
settle  estate.  GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Administrator, 
Napa,  Cal. 


RI1Y  a'fa'fa  land  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DvJ  I  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R  ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  118  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


f  REAM  Separators 

1j  All  about  them  and  other  things  for 

the  dairy  and  creamery.  A.  H.  REID,  Philadelphia. 


H.  G.  Brown,  A.  A.  Hall,  S.  P.  Sibley, 
W.  E.  Brown,  C.  F.  Pratt.  The  com- 
pany employs  two  operators  at  Tulare 
exchange — one  day  and  one  night. 
Exeter  exchange  also  has  a  day  and  a 
night  service. 

The  company  sends  out  general  news 
from  five  daily  papers  eat  h  day.  The 
main  facts  from  a  Tulare,  Visalia, 
Fresno  and  two  San  Francisco  papers 
are  sent  out  each  evening  at  8  p.  m.,  as 
well  as  the  correct  time,  weather  re- 
port and  market  report;  also,  during 
the  day,  when  anything  of  importance 
happens,  a  general  call  is  rung,  200  to 
300  people  are  connected,  and  the  news 
item — such  as  a  big  fire,  wreck,  rain 
report,  etc. — is  given  to  the  sub- 
scribers. When  the  train  wreck  at 
Byron  occurred  the  affair  was  sent  out, 
and  many  of  our  subscribers  drove  in 
town  3  to  6  miles  and  informed  town 
people  of  the  affair. 

The  company  is  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, although  the  Bell  Company  is 
working  very  hard  to  down  it. 

A  new  company  has  just  been  or- 
ganized at  Lemoore,  Kings  county,  and 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  will 
cover  all  of  Kings  county  and  join  to 
our  system. 


BLACK  LEG 

AMONG  CATTLE 


is  now  prevalent  in  nearly  all  sections.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  and 

CUTTER'S 
Black  Leg  Vaccine 

is  the  lowest  priced,  easiest  used  and  most 
successful  vaccine  made. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet  containing 
full  information  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  process  of  vaccination. 

The  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

Fresno,  Call 

If  no  druggist  or  dealer  in  your  town  has 
our  vaccine,  order  direct  from  us;  we  pay 
all  transportation  charges. 


YOURTREES1 

WHEN  HUNGRY. 

Experience  in  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  me  that  properly  pre  pared  sheep 
manure  is  nature's  best  gift  to  impov- 
erished soli.  F.asy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buy.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  My  free  cir- 
culardescribesthe  process  of  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.        GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

Fresno  Fertilizing  Works, 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 


THE  RESULTS 

of  the  experiences  of  a  lot  of  practical  farmers' 
have  been  worked  Into  Page  Fence.    It's  a  farmer's 
fence,  for  all  farm  and  stock  purposes. 
PAGE  WOVEN  ,V1UK  FENCE  HI.,  AIHUAN,  MICH. 


19  F KM 0 N Tj  ST. . S A N  F R A N CJ S CoT*f 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

J.  G.  HOW  LETT  MACHINE  WORKS, 

256  Fremont  Street,        San  FraorUco.  Cal. 


Yon  can  leave  a  subscription  for  the  Pacific 
Run  a  i.  Pres«  at  the  "  Herald  "  office,  Livermore, 
which  is  agent  for  it. 

C.  F.  Pratt,  the  news  dealer  at  Tulare,  receives 
subscriptions  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Curb,  Splint, 

contracted  cord.thrush.grease 
heel  and  all  forms  of  lameness 
yield  readily  to 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

P  Used  and  endorsed  by  Admit  ExpreisCo. 

Re»dbf  Trotting  Park,  Man.,  Aoe.  31, 1S99. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  V.  S. 

Dew  Sir: — I  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to  yoor  list  neom- 
meniiing  Tattle's  Elixir  for  curbs,  broken  tendons,  thrush,  and  nail* 
In  the  feet.  I  have  used  It  on  all  of  these  cases  many  times,  and 
never  failed  to  make  a  sure.  J.  H.  NAY. 

Given  internally  it  is  sure  core  for  Colic,  Distemper, 
Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.   KiUs  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
•'Veterinary  Experience,*'  FKEE. 
Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

487  O'Farrcll  St.,  Son  Francl-co.  Cal. 

Hew  are  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  eennlne  hut  Tuttle's 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  i  f  any. 


COOPER 


MACHINE. 


FINEST  MODEL  MADE.  $15.00, 

Complete  with  Grinding  Oiscs,  3  Combs.  6  Cutters. 
COOPER  SHEARIH G  MACHINE  CO., 

142  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Quotations  for  power  plants  of  any  size  on  application. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3tt— *-S  Foot. 


FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 


Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  Inches  long,  t  9.00  per  1000. 

"  •'  10.00  " 

it  ..  ,160  .. 

i.  n  1250 

•■  "  15.00  "  " 
ii         i.       17-50  «. 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

4SO  SANTA  FE  ATE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  OAL. 

pi  I  PT  I  I  DC  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
»■  W  u  •  w  r»  L_  pav  f4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS.  Box  8u0.  Westbrook.  Maine. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

in  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  Invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  andourmost  extensive  law 
and  reference  H  brary ,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  Inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Prest.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveat* 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  c. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   M  o  f  I  I  t  t   <fc    T  o  w  n  «  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER. 

Nos.  55-57-59>6l  Plrat  St.,  Saa  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE.  MOFFITT  A  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60  HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 


ALSO 


JACKSON 

triflural 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles.  -411  market  St.,  San  Pranclaco. 


C   M  I""*  l  /\  TVj  1^  foFM^D^'cAD 


PDBB  POTASH. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL.8TBIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
J-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  Jnd  f  or  2-yr.-olds, 
31  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  W.  H.  Burke 
80  Montgomery  St..  S.  9. 

JKRSKV8,  HOL.STEIN8  &  DDRHAM8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Ho?s, 
Poultry.  William  Nl  es  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

A.  J.  CO.  J  ER8ET8.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

9  8HORT-HOBNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.  Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devon e  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oak  wood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8 AXE  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A. J. 0.0.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 

DR.  R  CAHOH.  Breeder  of  Eng  ish  Berkshire 
Swine,  Carpinterla.  Cal 

BERKSHIRE,  POLA"*D-rHINA  &  DUROO 
BOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Mies  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Poland-China  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.     Sutton  Bros.,  Lodl.  Cal. 

J.  L.  BOURT.AND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.  Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

THOM4S  WA'TE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshires.  Pigs  for  sale. 

8WEEP8TAKE8  herd,  State  Fair  1902.  Poland  - 
Ohlnas.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Elngsburg,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

BRRK4HIRE  AND  PO»  AND-0HINA8,  both 
sexes.  0.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WBLLINOTON'8    IMPROVED   EOO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bid  en  Yale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Oal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

BREEDERS'  Co-operative  Circular  Free.  Ad- 
dress Cottonwood  Farm,  via  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

WILUAMNILi'SSOO.  Los  Angeles.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

MEAT  MEAL. — Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILE8  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Oal.  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1817  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


3  INCUBATORS. 
3  FRESH  JERSEY  COWS. 
SULPHUR  SPRING  FARM,  Niles,  Cal. 


For  Sale. 


6  GOOD  JACKS  FOR  SALE 

To  settle  an  estate. 
Address  W.  R.  MADDEN,  Dixon,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Our  hens  pay  well,  eating  dear  wheat.  Write  for 
how.   CARMAN  BROS.,  Felton,  Cal. 


FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OBOWOHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


Ih«New  Regulator 

on  the  Sure  Hatch  irreally  auto- 
matlc  and  direct  acting— greatest 
improvement  of  years.  Don't  pay 
double  price  tor  ofdety  le  machines. 
iGet  our  book  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
Clay  Center,  Nab.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Let  Us  Thresh  the 
Matter  Out 

No  Potash— No  Fruit 

No  Phosphoric  Acid— No  Seeds 

No  Nitrogen— No  Leaves 

These  three 
things  must 
be  supplied 
to  your  soil. 

Write  to  us 
and  we  will 
send  you 
some  books 
giving  the 
gist  of  the  whole  matter. 


METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  Nan  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Hole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  SALE,  Draft  Stallions 

weighing  from  1800  to  2000  lbs.  Also,  one  imported 
Kentucky  jack.   For  full  particulars,  address 

THEO.  SKILLMAN,  El  Verano,  Cal. 


IHFAI    IN  NAME. 
IL/LnL  IN  ACTION. 


SIMPLE,  DURABLE, 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

A  dollar  of  service  for  every  dollar 
of  cost— that  is  the  record. 
Illustrated  Book  Free. 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Counting  Chicks  Before  Hatching 

Is  not  safe  unless  you 
have  an 

IOWA 

ROUND 
INCUBATOR 

R.  C.  Bauerminster,  Norwood,  Minn..got493chJcks 
from  M>3  eggs.  He  followed  directions,  the  ma- 
chine did  the  work,  because  it  was  built  on  right 

grinciples  and  by  good  workmen.  The  IOWA 
as  fiber-board  case,  does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp 
or  crack.  Regulation  and  ventilation  perfect. 
Our  free  book  gives  more  testimonials  and  full 
particulars.    Everything  about  incubation  free. 

IOWA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  242  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


That 
represents  the 
labor  saved  In 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIOi 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.  We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
sknd  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL. 

AN  ACRB  OP  CORN 
and  its  possibilities.  f\\G< 

f HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-13  Drumm  St. 
Price,  10c  in  stamps  San  Francisco 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


PRINTIMft  We  'urelsh  all  stock  and  do  printing 
I  Illfl  1  IBu,  at  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  $1.25, 1000  $1.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Paclflo  Commercial  Co.,  325'  Davis  St., 
Han  Francisco,  Cal. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

fflghGrade  FERTILIZERS 


Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE    SHOULD    HAVE    OUR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE    IN   ANSWER   TO    A  POSTAL.. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TIL! 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash. 

THB   THREE    BSsBNTIAL    ELEnENTS   OP   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

RAI  POIIP  filTTHPIF      fO    sis  California  street,  san  francisco. 

L,r*L->'    V-"V)   \SKJ  1  I  I  I  \  I  I  -   VV  V^V/.,  ALSO  AT  FRESNO  AND  LOS  ANGELES. 

WRITE   TO   THEM   FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


BLACKLEGINE 


EACH  DOSE 
SEPARATE. 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  10  dose  box,  $1.50; 
20  dose  box,  $2.50;  50  dose  box,  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclu- 
sive.   Blacklegine  Outfit  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  havlog  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  Is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awa'ded  a  SPECIAL.  G«»t,n  IVIED  A I  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  flrst-o'ass  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  wtll  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

^MMMlkJVlANUFACTURED    BY  t— 1 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  1  Poultry  Fastening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THB  PBTALUflA  INCUBATOK  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PBTALUMA.  CAL. 

Established    35    Years  Paid-up   Capital    :  $100,000 

m^i™C£  ..MoHetir 

C  R  Bailey  &  Sons  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  SKSora  jffiS 


SPRAYANDWHITEWASIt  PUMPS 0FALLKIN0S 
limROYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 

Wmh  EASY  TO' OPERATE  * 

nkWfl  r  _  rnnAV  Dl  IMD  mk 


lis. 
air 


Standard  SPRAY  Pump 

HASNO COMPETITOR  |^ 

V.WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE 
Or* ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING  Iff '  » 
GOODS-HOSE-NOZZLES  ETC.  f\M 

I  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE.    -    -4L.JJ  \*j|Vj 


UODIN  &LITTLE  312-314 MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRANdt&CO, CAL . 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEFT  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MARIE  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OP  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cowa.   Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.    R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Buggies. 
Surries. 
Phaetons. 

Road 
Wagons. 
Spring 
Wagons. 


[ 


Samples  can  be  seen  at  our  showrooms,  209  flarket  St.  If  you  cannot  call, 
don't  neglect  to  secure  catalogue  H  and  our  special  net  prices  for  1903. 


RIGHT 

] 


OFFICE: 

209-21 1 
MARKET  STREET. 


Deere  Implement  Co., 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


WAREHOUSE: 

320-324 

TOWNSEND  STREET. 


Cultivators! 


HAND  CULTIVATORS. 
HORSE  CULTIVATORS, 
WHEELED  CULTIVATORS, 

OF  MAHY  STYLES  AHD  MAKES. 


SEND 
FOR 
SPECIAL 
CATALOGUE. 


The  Big;  Four 


ALFALFA 
CATTLE 


CORN 
HOGS 


Buffalo  Spring  and  Spike  Tooth  Vineyard  Lever  Harrows. 


Send  for  Special 
Catalogues. 


Baker  & 
Hamilton, 

SAN  FRANC  SCO, 
SACRAMENTO, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

PORTLAND,  OGN. 


Iron  Age  Hand 
Garden  Tools. 


Fruit  farming  is  good,  "wheat  farming  is  all  right,  but 
everybody  knows  that  the  steady  money  follows  the  man 
who  owns  cows  and  pigs  and  the  right  kind  of  land  to 
grow  feed  for  them.  If  you  want  good  alfalfa  and  corn 
land  come  to  the 

Laguna  de  Tack  Grant 

in  Fresno  and  Kings  Counties.  60.U00  acres  of  Kings 
River  bottom  land,  none  better  in  the  State  for  dairying, 
corn  growing  and  fruit  raising.  Now  being  sold  in  small 
lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  $35.00  to  $50.00  per  acre,  in- 
cluding perpetual  water  right,  with  abundant  water  for 
irrigation. 

Terms,  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  eight  annual  payments 
if  desired.  The  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  in  Cali- 
fornia to  get  GOOD  land  reasonably.  Many  of  our  set- 
tlers are  paying  for  their  land  from  their  crops.  Why 
should  not  you? 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  place,  let  us  send 
you  printed  matter  and  our  local  paper  free.  Address, 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS, 

LATON,   FRESNO  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


WHEN  WRITING  PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  8. 
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THIRTY-THIRD  TEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


The  Native  Lupins  as  Sheep  Forage. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  authorities  as  to  the  safety  and  desirability 
of  the  native  lupins  of  the  Pacific  slope  as  food  for 
sheep.  In  their  study  of  Sierra  forage  plants  in 
Bulletin  51  of  the  Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Doten  find  themselves 
apparently  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  re- 
ports of  value  and  of  danger,  for  their  information 
gathered  by  observation  and  by  conference  with  our 
mountain  sheep  men  seems  to  be  favorable  to  the 
plant,  while  the  studies  of  Chestnut  and  Wilcox  in 
Montana  yield  reports  of  serious  losses  through  eat- 
ing the  plants  and  their  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
certain  of  the  species,  if  not  all,  are  very  poisonous 
at  certain  stages  of  their  growth,  more  particularly 
the  ripened  pods. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  species  found  so 
abundantly  by  Kennedy  and  Doten  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  region  visited  by  them  can  be 
poisonous,  or  some  information  would  have  been  given 
them  by  some  of  the  many  herders  and  sheep  owners 
with  whom  they  were  co-operating.  An  extract 
from  the  work  of  Chestnut  and  Wilcox  will  show  con- 
clusively that  some  species  of  lupins  are  exceedingly 
poisonous  when  the  pods  are  fully  formed. 

The  first  case  of  poisoning  from  lupins  which  was 
brought  to  their  attention  occurred  in  August,  1896. 
A  band  of  sheep,  while  being  moved  from  one  range 
to  another,  was  driven  rapidly,  and  was  consequently 
in  a  very  hungry  condition  when  it  was  allowed  to 
feed  in  a  field  of  lupin  for  a  short  time.  Within  two 
hours  after  beginning  to  eat  the  lupin  a  number  of 
sheep  manifested  violent  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and 
a  few  died  within  one  hour  after  the  appearance  of 
the  first  signs  of  poisoning.  Of  the  200  sheep  in  the 
band,  100  had  died  before  the  following  morning. 
The  season  of  1896  was  rather  late;  and  at  the  time 
when  the  poisoning  occurred,  the  lupin  pods  Were 
fully  formed,  but  the  seeds  were  not  quite  ripe.  In 
this  case  the  sheep  were  driven  away  from  the  lupin 
as  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  poisoning  had  been 
noticed,  and  some  of  the  sheep  had  eaten  only  small 
quantities  of  the  plants.  About  150  out  of  the  200 
were  affected,  and  only  fifty  of  these  ultimately  re- 
covered.   The  owner  of  these  sheep  during  the  same 


season  cut  a  quantity  of  lupin  hay 
during  the  second  half  of  July.  In 
the  winter  of  1897  a  band  of  150 
bucks  was  kept  in  a  covered  corral 
and  was  fed  on  cultivated  hay.  On 
one  afternoon  during  the  winter 
these  bucks  were  given  a  liberal 
quantity  of  the  lupin  hay.  About 
three  hours  after  feeding  this  hay  a 
noisy  disturbance  was  noticed  among 
the  sheep.  Upon  investigation  the 
owner  found  the  sheep  in  a  frenzied 
condition,  and  during  the  night  about 
ninety  of  them  died.  No  more  lupin 
hay  was  fed  and  no  more  trouble  was 
experienced. 

It  is  also  reported  that  in  1898  in 
Montana  1150  sheep  died  from  lupin 
poisoning,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1898-99  over  3600  deaths  occurred 
from  eating  lupin  hay. 

As  to  the  Sierra  lupins,  Messrs. 
Kennedy  and  Doten  say  that  the 
silver-leaved  lupin,  or  peavine  (Lu- 
pinus  argenteus),  a  valuable  forage 
plant,  was  found  on  Van  Buren's 
Mount  Lola  range,  where  it  occurred 
in  large  patches,  sometimes  dense 
enough  to  be  cut  for  hay.  It  was 
seen  to  be  greedily  eaten  by  the 
sheep.  In  some  places  the  flowers 
had  beQn  bitten  off  and  left  on  the 
ground,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  be 
a  customary  habit  with  the  sheep, 
and  was  probably  caused  by  the 
eagerness  of  the  saeep  in  the  rear 
pushing  the  others  on.  It  was  with- 
out doubt  the  principal  forage  plant 
on  the  range.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
valued  this  plant  very  highly  and 
had  protected  it  against  extermina- 
tion by  not  overstocking  his  range  and  by  feeding  the 
sheep  only  a  short  while  on  any  one  patch. 

The  sagebrush  lupin,  or  peavine  (Lupinus  lepidus), 
was  found  abundantly  in  the  sagebrush  country 
around  Newcomb  lake,  Nevada,  where  it  was  noticed 
to  be  about  the  only  plant  not  eaten  by  the  sheep 


Peavine — Lupin  (Lupinus  sp.) — A  Plant  of  Good  and  111  Repute. 


during  the  first  week  in  June.  All  other  plants  ex- 
cept the  sagebrush  were  cropped  closely,  while  this 
lupin  was  left  untouched.  This  is  not  easily  ac- 
counted for,  as  all  other  lupins  gathered  throughout 
the  summer  were  eaten  by  the  sheep. 
The  slender  lupin  (Lupinus  calcaratus)  was  found 
abundantly  in  large  scattered  patches  in 
the  Webber  Lake  region,  where  it  was 
seen  to  be  greedily  eaten  by  the  sheep. 
It  appeared  at  its  best  in  rather  shaded 
locations  under  the  pine  trees.  The 
plant  is  too  deep-rooted  to  be  torn  up  and 
destroyed  by  sheep  feeding  on  it.  Around 
Reno  and  Verdi,  Nev.,  it  is  abundant 
among  the  sagebrush  on  the  foothills. 


One  Hundred  Acres  of  Garden  Beans  Grown  For  the  Seed  Trade  Near  Stockton. 


A  Seed  Field  of  Garden  Beans. 

We  alluded  recently  to  the  growing  of 
seed  in  large  quantities  for  export  and 
for  local  sale  by  the  Cox  Seed  &  Plant 
Co.  of  San  Francisco.  The  lower  picture 
on  this  page  shows  a  field  of  garden 
beans  grown  by  them  for  seed  purposes 
on  lands  near  Stockton.  It  shows  that 
seed  of  garden  varieties  has  to  be  grown 
in  good  sized  fields  to  meet  the  demand, 
for  the  garden  varieties  are  not  the  same 
which  are  grown  for  a  field  crop  on  such 
a  large  acreage  in  California.  The  pic- 
ture is  suggestive  also  of  the  suitability 
of  the  river  region  of  the  interior  valley 
to  bean  growing,  which  not  many  years 
ago  was  largely  confined  to  the  lands  of 
the  coast  region  south  of  San  Francisco. 
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The  Week. 

There  has  been  a  marked  deficiency  in  tempera- 
ture this  week  and  in  some  places  harm  has  been 
done  to  winter-ripening  fruits,  but  fortunately  in 
most  districts  there  has  been  so  much  air  stirring 
that  the  white  of  the  frost  and  the  yellow  of  the  sun 
has  been  so  effectively  scrambled  that  far  less  harm 
has  been  done  than  one  would  think,  judging  by  his 
feelings.  In  our  case  we  cannot  recall  occasions  in 
which  we  have  felt  colder  since  we  left  the  land  of 
blizzards,  and  yet  we  have  seen  that  the  heliotropes 
and  callas  did  not  share  our  sentiments,  but  by  sub- 
sequent appearance  have  declared  themselves  quite 
comfortable  through  it  all.  Fortunately  the  plant 
has  other  standards  for  measuring  temperature  than 
mankind  has.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  early  to  say 
what  will  be  the  result  of  California's  touch  of  the 
feather-edge  of  the  blizzard  which  extended  across  the 
Sierra  Nevada  as  the  main  body  of  it  crushed  south- 
ward from  the  Canadian  provinces  over  the  great 
range  States  west  of  the  Rockies  and  the  whole 
slope  east  of  them,  carrying  destruction  and  suffer- 
ing to  the  whole  coast  line  from  Maine  to  Texas. 
Our  share  in  this  great  weather  movement  has  been 
quite  as  large  as  we  desire,  but  it  is  a  comforting 
reflection  that  no  serious  harm  to  citrus  fruits  has 
yet  been  reported  and  that  the  preceding  cool 
weather  has  kept  deciduous  fruit  trees  so  generally 
dormant  that  even  almonds  have  found  no  excuse  for 
early  blooming  except  in  a  few  thermal  situations, 
where  possibly  some  of  them  may  have  been  caught 
in  too  forward  a  state.  There  have  perhaps  been 
lower  reaches  of  the  mercury  in  some  places  than 
heretofore  recorded,  but  surely  plants  were  never  in 
better  condition  to  endure  them,  nor  was  there  ever 
a  better  minimizing  of  a  freezing  disposition  among 
the  elements  than  has  been  secured  this  year  by  the 
unusual  activity  of  .SSolus. 

Thankfulness  for  such  experience  should  arouse 
sympathy  for  the  people  east  of  our  mountains  who 
have  been  in  the  grasp  of  the  blizzard  day  after  day. 
From  a  temperature  of  42°  below  zero  in  North 
Dakota  the  frightful  cold  has  still  retained  sufficient 
rigor  to  cause  vast  losses  and  indescribable  suffering 
to  the  whole  East,  South  and  Middle  West,  and  has 
worked  its  worst  possible  effects  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  coal — the  only  weapon  which  can  be 
widely  lifted  in  protection.    Perhaps  the  sharpest 


appreciation  of  the  severity  of  the  storm  can  be  had 
by  a  glance  at  the  Sunny  South.  A  general  state- 
ment telegraphed  from  Kentucky  is  that  reports 
from  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  northern 
Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  all  parts  of  Kentucky 
tell  of  damage  done  by  the  blizzard,  of  swollen 
streams  and  suffering  on  the  part  of  man  and  beast, 
of  traffic  of  all  kinds  delayed,  and,  in  some  instances, 
of  loss  of  life.  With  such  reports  from  the  South, 
one  can  readily  appreciate  the  conditions  in  the 
North  and  West. 

But  there  is  an  agricultural  measurement  of  the 
storm  which  is  very  significant  from  our  point  of 
view.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Wyoming  will  reflect 
the  general  situation  in  the  range  States,  and  a  local 
authority  telegraphs  that  this  has  been  one  of  the 
hardest  winters  on  stock  in  the  history  of  the  stock 
industry.  One  severe  storm  has  followed  another 
and  stock  of  all  kinds  is  now  in  poor  condition.  In 
some  localities  there  is  an  abundance  of  hay  and  the 
losses  will  amount  to  practically  nothing,  but  in 
other  sections,  where  hay  is  scarce  and  the  flocks 
and  herds  depend  upon  the  open  range,  which  is  cov- 
ered with  snow,  the  losses  will  be  considerable,  un- 
less, of  course,  a  long  spell  of  warm  weather  begins 
soon. 

This  is  very  significant  of  the  fact,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  that  the  era  of  ranging  must  soon  close.  Neither 
the  people  who  have  their  money  in  such  constant 
danger,  nor  the  people  whose  food  supply  is  con- 
tinually in  hazard,  can  afford  to  allow  such  pristine 
conditions  to  continue.  The  growing  of  meat  for  the 
vast  consumption  of  this  country  and  for  export  must 
come  upon  a  securer  basis.  Sustenance  and  main- 
tenance must  be  always  at  hand  to  meet  such  winter 
conditions  as  the  present.  The  reclamation  of  the 
wastes  under  the  grand  system  of  irrigation  de- 
velopment which  is  now  provided  for  by  national  law 
must  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  wild 
pastures  must  be  supplemented  by  cultivated  areas. 
This  will  be  humane;  it  will  also  be  of  incalculable 
economic  importance  in  the  producing  capacity  of 
the  area  which  must  largely  feed  the  country  and  in 
making  production  safer  and  profitable  even  in  the 
face  of  less  market  values.  This  year's  losses  will  be 
repaid  by  consumers  in  the  shape  of  high  prices  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  The  local  application  of  this 
truth  lies  in  greater  effort  for  meat  production  in 
California.  It  is  a  shame  that  so  good  a  stock- 
growing  State  as  California  should  be,  in  a  consider- 
able measure,  dependent  upon  range  States  to  the 
east  and  southeast  for  the  local  meat  supplies.  Let 
irrigation  spread  more  widely  over  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys  !  Let  the  yellow  plains,  so 
far  as  soil  and  water  permit,  become  alfalfa  lawns 
peopled  with  sleek  live  stock  !  The  future  food  sup- 
ply of  the  whole  country  will  be  largely  dependent 
upon  the  new  irrigated  West,  and  the  nation  will 
make  it  possible  of  realization;  the  future  food  sup- 
ply of  California  will  also  largely  depend  upon  irriga- 
tion, but  in  its  realization  almost  every  individual 
land  owner  has  a  duty  to  his  own  prosperity  and  to 
the  development  of  the  State. 

Tax  time  gets  credit  for  temporary  slackness  in 
the  price  of  wheat,  but  other  grain  prices  remain  un- 
changed. Beef  and  mutton,  live  and  dressed,  have 
bettered  in  value  the  past  week,  with  prospects  of 
going  higher.  The  storms  have  helped  poultry,  which 
is  scarcer  and  prices  a  trifle  higher,  but  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs  have  fallen  somewhat.  Dealers  are  selling 
carload  lots  of  stored  apples  to  the  London  market 
at,  it  is  claimed,  nearly  local  prices,  which  remain 
about  the  same.  Delayed  deliveries  are  credited 
with  keeping  the  price  of  dried  fruits  down  and 
movement  small,  but  citrus  fruits  have  done  consid- 
erably better.  Some  descriptions  of  wet  salted 
hides  have  fallen  off,  while  some  lines  of  dry  hides 
have  appreciated.  Oat  hay  is  higher.  Feedstuffs 
prices  have  altered  somewhat. 

When  local  parks  are  established  at  large  State 
expense  it  seems  fair  that  the  counties  in  which  such 
parks  are  located,  if  such  counties  are  prosperous 
and  populous,  should  build  good  roads  to  them.  Gov- 
ernor Pardee  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  would  not 
favor  spending  a  dollar  for  any  work  outside  of  the 
park  itself.  He  said,  however,  that  he  would  favor 
a  reasonable  appropriation  for  taking  care  of  and 


improving  the  park,  but  that  the  counties  desiring 
roads  should  build  them  at  their  own  expense,  they 
being  the  most  benefited.  There  might  be  an  excep- 
tion in  a  mountain  county  of  limited  development 
with  a  great  natural  beauty  spot,  but  such  populous 
and  prosperous  counties  as  San  Mateo,  Santa  Cruz 
and  Santa  Clara  should  build  their  own  roads  to  the 
Big  Basin  redwood  reservation. 

The  enterprising  co-operators  of  the  Sacramento 
river  district  who  propose  to  see  why  they  cannot 
sell  their  produce  in  San  Francisco  without  inter- 
ference from  the  local  commission  merchants'  com- 
bine have  won  the  first  round  in  the  courts  and  will 
be  grandly  encouraged  thereby.  This  commission 
combine  refused  to  sell  anything  to  the  retailers  who 
secured  any  of  their  stock  from  the  growers,  and 
they  also  surrounded  the  Sacramento  River  Com- 
pany's headquarters  and  frightened  away  intending 
purchasers  by  threats  of  boycotting  them.  The 
river  people  sued  the  commission  combine  for  $115,000 
damages,  and  Judge  Hunt  in  overruling  the  demurrer 
of  the  defendants  held  that  the  highest  courts  of 
several  of  the  States  of  the  Union  substantially  con- 
cur in  supporting  the  doctrine  that  the  interests  of 
competition  in  trade  will  not  sanction  coercion  or 
intimidation  of  a  rival  trader,  or  of  the  customers  or 
patrons  of  the  trader;  that  a  combination  formed  to 
prevent  one  from  carrying  on  a  legitimate  business, 
by  intimidation  of  or  threats  leveled  against  the  cus- 
tomers is  unlawful;  that  it  is  not  within  the  sphere 
of  legitimate  competition  to  adopt  a  practice  and 
policy  of  menace  to  destroy  the  business  of  another, 
and  a  person  thus  inflicting  injury  upon  another  is 
amendable  to  such  injured  party  in  damages.  While 
a  passive  policy  of  withdrawal  of  all  business  re- 
lations with  a  rival  tradesman  is  legitimate,  threats 
and  intimidations  of  his  customers  are  not. 
The  case  must  then  come  to  trial  and  the  commission 
merchants  have  ten  days  in  which  to  prepare  their 
answer  to  the  Sacramento  growers'  complaint.  It 
looks  as  though  the  court  might  reaffirm  the  truth 
of  the  old  maxim  that  fair  play  is  a  jewel. 

The  "Queensland  Fruit  Fly"  is  the  bug  in  the  bill 
now  pending  before  the  Legislature,  which  aims  to 
protect  our  industry  against  this  very  destructive 
pest  by  giving  the  State  quarantine  officer  power  to 
enforce  disinfection  by  hydrocyanic  acid  fumigation 
upon  any  shipment  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines, 
cuttings,  grafts,  scions,  buds,  fruit  pits,  or  fruit  or 
vegetables,  or  imported  brought  into  this  State. 
He  is  to  be  empowered  to  fumigate  not  only  what  is 
found  infected  with  injurious  insects  or  their  eggs, 
larvae,  or  pupae,  but  that  which  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  presume  that  be  infected  with  tree> 
plant  or  fruit  disease  or  diseases.  The  entire  ship- 
ment may  be  disinfected  at  the  expense  of  the  owner 
or  agents  and  detained  in  quarantine  the  necessary 
time  to  determine  the  result  of  such  disinfection. 
This  power  to  fumigate  upon  a  reasonable  presump- 
tion that  the  disease  exists  is  probably  justified  by 
the  imminency  of  the  danger,  but  the  courts  may 
hold  it  an  invasion  of  property  rights.  However, 
that  may  be  the  law  will  deter  importation  and 
thus  prove  protective  in  a  wide  sense. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Longevity  of  the  Cherry  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — How  long  will  a  well-cared-for 
cherry  orchard  bear  satisfactory  crops?  I  am 
offered  a  cherry  orchard  30  to  40  years  old  which  is 
said  to  have  never  paid  less  than  $200  to  $300  per 
acre  and  bore  a  very  heavy  crop  last  year.  How 
long  may  this  be  expected  to  last? — Investor,  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  how  long-lived  a  cherry 
tree  will  be  in  California,  because  there  are  trees 
which  were  planted  in  the  '50s  which  are  still  thrifty 
and  productive.  Apparently,  a  cherry  tree  in  good 
soil  and  supplied  with  just  the  right  degree  of 
moisture  will  be  very  long  lived.  At  the  same  time, 
when  moisture  becomes  short,  as  it  was  in  '98,  many 
very  large  and  thrifty  trees  died  outright.  As  the 
trees  of  which  you  speak  passed  that  dry  period  suc- 
cessfully, we  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  go  on  for 
a  generation  in  profitable  bearing,  providing  the 
trees  at  the  present  time  do  not  show  indications  of 
decay.  If  you  are  not  accustomed  to  the  growth  of 
the  cherry  tree  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  have  the 
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trees  examined  by  an  expert  before  you  invest  much 
money  in  them.  If  they  are  now  in  good  condition 
and  the  soil  and  moisture  are  all  right,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  they  will  be  productive  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Celery  Growing  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  the  celery  crop  of  California 
likely  to  be  a  large  one  this  season  ?  Are  conditions 
at  present  favorable  ?  I  make  these  inquiries  for  a 
friend  in  Florida,  where  the  crop  is  marketed  after 
the  California  crop  is  over.  He  will  plant  accord- 
ingly, and  as  he  has  met  with  many  misfortunes  in 
past  years,  having  his  orange  grove  killed,  etc.,  it 
makes  quite  a  difference  to  him  if  the  California  crop 
is  abundant  and  low  in  price.  He  states  thet  our 
crop  is  grown  on  tule  land,  without  the  use  of  much 
fertilizer,  whereas,  in  Florida  they  use  two  and  one- 
half  tons  to  the  acre,  which  is  quite  an  item. — 
Reader,  Sacramento. 

This  year's  celery  crop,  the  marketing  of  which  at 
the  East  is  about  accomplished,  has  been  a  very  sat- 
isfactory one — something  over  &00  carloads  have 
been  sent  East.  The  plants  for  the  new  crop  will 
not  be  set  in  the  field  until  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  this  date  to  give 
any  idea  of  what  the  crop  will  be.  Presumably  it 
will  be  quite  large,  because  ample  rains  have  fallen. 
The  marketing  this  year  has  been  quite  satisfactory 
and  there  is  good  disposition  to  extend  the  produc- 
tion. Your  Florida  informant  is  right  that  the  crop 
is  chiefly  grown  on  the  reclaimed  tule  lands  of  Orange 
county  and  no  fertilization  has  thus  far  been  required 
in  securing  full  production.  During  1902,  over  1800 
acres  were  planted  to  celery. 

Sheep  on  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Being  a  newcomer  here,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  know  if  alfalfa  is  good  pasturage  for 
sheep.  I  have  been  told  that  they  would  bloat  if 
pastured  on  same.  If  good  pasturage,  how  many 
sheep  will  an  acre  of  good  alfalfa  sustain  the  year 
through?— Subscriber,  Lodi. 

It  is  true  that  sheep  bloat  badly  on  alfalfa,  and 
they  should  be  given  very  little  of  it  at  first,  together 
with  dry  feed.  After  they  get  used  to  it  they  can  be 
trusted  to  graze  on  alfalfa,  but  should  always  have 
plenty  of  straw  or  other  dry  stuff  which  they  can 
take  as  they  need  it.  It  is  believed  that  they  know 
enough  to  take  to  the  dry  stuff  when  they  need  it. 
But  sheep  are  not  as  good  for  alfalfa  as  alfalfa  is  for 
sheep.  They  injure  the  plants  by  their  sharp  hoofs, 
and  they  pack  the  surface  of  the  soil  too  tightly.  If 
you  can  cut  and  carry  to  the  sheep  in  the  feed  lot  or 
corral,  the  alfalfa  field  will  be  the  better  for  it.  We 
cannot  tell  how  many  head  an  acre  will  carry. 
Alfalfa  hay  must  be  made  for  part  of  the  acreage, 
for  it  will  simply  ruin  the  alfalfa  to  keep  sheep  on  it 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring. 

Pruning  and  Insect  Killing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  Sugar  prune  trees 
which  were  planted  two  years  ago.  Most  of  them 
have  branches  enough.  Would  you  advise  cutting 
back  again  this  year  ?  What  is  the  best  way  to  fight 
the  bugs  known  as  rose  bugs  ?  Last  year  they  were 
very  bad  on  blackberries  by  eating  into  the  buds  and 
blossoms.  They  also  did  some  damage  to  Muscat 
grapes.  If  there  has  been  any  better  way  found  to 
fight  red  spider  than  with  dry  sulphur,  I  hope  you 
will  publish  it  early. — Reader,  Del  Rey. 

Usually  we  should  cut  back  the  prunes  once  more 
to  induce  lower  branching.  If,  however,  there  were 
laterals  sent  out  on  the  main  branches  last  summer, 
low  enough,  we  might  thin  them  out  a  little  and  not 
cut  back  again.  One  has  to  see  the  trees  to  state 
just  what  he  would  do  in  such  a  case. 

Fuller's  rose  beetles  can  be  shaken  into  a  sheet  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning.  They  can  be  kept  from 
climbing  into  trees  or  high- trained  vines  by  tying 
cotton  around  the  stems. and  catching  the  beetles  in 
the  cotton — examining  the  cotton  frequently  for  that 
purpose. 

Sulphur  still  stands  as  the  best  dose  for  red  spider. 
We  will  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  something 
better.  ^ 

Eucalyptus  and  Camellias. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  told  that  the  euca- 
lyptus is  hard  to  start,  that  it  is  best  to  soak  the 
seeds  in  very  hot  water,  etc.  We  are  amateurs. 
How  shall  we  start  them ;  in  a  box  or  in  nursery 
row  and  transplant  next  year?  Also  how  to  grow 
camellia  plants. — Amateur,  Fresno. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  soak  eucalyptus  seed  in  too 


hot  water,  but  soaking  for  a  number  of  hours  in 
warm  water  may  be  desirable.  The  seed  then  may 
be  sown  in  boxes  in  sandy  loam  soil,  not  disposed  to 
bake  with  an  application  of  water.  The  seed  should 
be  covered  very  lightly  indeed  and  the  soil  kept  con- 
tinually moist,  but  not  wet,  and  it  should  have  a  fair 
amount  of  heat,  but  not  direct  sunshine.  The  seed- 
lings can  be  planted  out  where  you  wish  them  to 
grow  when  they  attain  a  height  of  8  or  10  inches. 

Seedling  Camellia  Japonicas  will  vary  a  great 
deal  and  seldom  reproduce  the  flowers  which  you  de- 
sire. Usually  small  cuttings  can  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage; take  wood  of  the  last  summer's  growth, 
remove  two  or  three  of  the  lower  leaves,  but  leave 
the  upper  ones  and  plant  in  a  box  of  sand  similar  to 
that  which  you  use  for  starting  the  eucalyptus  seed- 
lings. These  cuttings  should  have  constant  moisture 
and  a  fair  amount  of  heat,  but  the  soil  should  not  be 
too  wet,  nor  should  it  have  direct  sunshine. 

Snails  in  the  Garden. 

To  the  Editor  : — In  digging  my  soil  I  find  quite  a 
number  of  small  snails,  from  which  I  anticipate 
trouble,  as  a  vegetable  gardener  friend  of  mine  has 
been  driven  to  desperation  by  these  pests,  and  is  at 
loss  for  an  effective  remedy,  having  tried  many 
things.  Can  you  give  us  a  simple  remedy  ? — Ama- 
teur, Oakland. 

Snails  can  be  killed  by  sprinkling  air-slaked  lime 
around  the  plants.  They  are  a  great  trouble,  how- 
ever, and  the  best  way  to  reduce  them  is  to  keep  the 
surface  of  the  soil  loose  and  dry,  as  far  as  possible. 
Frequent  sprinkling,  which  compacts  the  surface,  is 
favorable  to  the  multiplication  of  snails.  A  more 
generous  application  of  water  at  longer  intervals, 
followed  by  thorough  hoeing  or  raking  of  the  surface, 
so  that  it  will  dry  quickly,  will  reduce  the  trouble 
with  snails.  Lawns  have  to  be  sprinkled,  but  all 
other  plants,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  irrigated 
by  running  the  water  in  a  furrow,  or  in  a  ring  around 
the  plant,  and  then  covering  with  dry  earth  and 
keeping  the  surface  dry  as  far  as  possible. 

Fuel  Wastes  in  the  Garden. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  fertilizing  value  of 
coal  ashes?  I  have  read  encyclopaedic  articles  on 
that  subject  which  treat  of  the  virtues  of  wood  ashes, 
bones,  soot,  etc.,  but  singularly  enough  they  do  not 
mention  coal  ashes.  About  a  year  ago  I  dug  a  hole 
about  two  feet  deep  and  filled  it  with  ashes  from  the 
stove  (mostly  wood  ashes,  but  also  much  coal  ashes, 
with  much  soot,  bones,  etc.),  with  the  surrounding 
earth  dug  in.  What  is  the  fertilizing  value  of  such  a 
compost?  I  have  been  told  that  the  coal  ashes  make 
it  not  only  less  valuable  but  actually  harmful  for 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Please  give  me  your  opin- 
ion.— Reader,  Berkeley. 

Coal  ashes  by  themselves  have  no  appreciable 
fertilizing  value.  They  do,  however,  have  a  very 
good  offect  if  the  cinders  are  sifted  out  and  the 
very  fine  coal  ashes  are  dug  into  our  heavy  Berkeley 
soil.  They  act  as  just  so  much  sand  would  in  making 
the  soil  more  friable  and  in  overcoming  its  tendency 
to  bake.  Wood  ashes,  bones  and  soot  all  have  a  di- 
rect fertilizing  value,  and  in  combination  furnish  pot- 
ash, phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  which  are  the 
three  requirements  for  plant  growth.  We  would  not 
bury  them  in  a  hole,  but  would  scatter  them  on  the 
surface  and  dig  in  when  the  soil  is  dug.  Coal  ashes 
are  not  harmful  unless  they  should  be  used  in  such 
large  quantities  that  the  soil  should  be  too  loose  and 
porous.  ^ 

Rape  for  Hog  Pasture. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  rape 
is  profitably  grown  for  pasturage  for  hogs  ?  I  wish 
to  plant  something  for  pasturage  for  hogs  in  the 
summer.  How  many  pounds  of  seed  to  an  acre  ? 
Where  can  it  be  procured  and  about  what  price  per 
pound  ?  If  you  know  of  something  better  will  you 
please  suggest  it.  I  want  something  of  quick  growth 
for  the  ground  is  wet  and  can  not  be  plowed  until 
late. — Subscriber,  Sonoma  county. 

Rape  grows  successfully  in  California  during  the 
rainy  season  and  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  frost.  It 
js  not,  however,  well  adapted  to  growth  during  the 
summer  time,  although  it  may  do  pretty  well  if  there 
is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  make  an  experiment  with  rape  to  deter- 
mine what  its  local  value  may  be.  You  can  get  seed 
from  San  Francisco  seedsmen,  10  pounds  for  $1,  and 
it  is  usual  to  sow  the  seed  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  8 
pounds  per  acre,  harrowing  in  as  you  would  grain. 
Such  an  experiment  will  determine  whether  you 
should  do  more  with  the  plant  another  year. 


Smut  on  Native  Shrubs. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  what  causes  the  discolora- 
tion on  the  leaves  of  the  native  shrub,  a  twig  of 
which  I  enclose,  and  if  there  is  any  chance  of  our 
fruit  trees  and  vines  being  similarly  attacked?  — 
E.  C.  W.  MacDonald,  Aptos. 

It  is  smut  caused  by  the  growth  of  a  black  fungus 
on  the  honey  dew,  which  is  exuded  by  leaf  lice  and 
scale  insects  and  falls  upon  the  leaves  and  twigs.  To 
prevent  smut,  all  these  insects  must  be  killed.  Ex- 
actly the  same  thing  occurs  on  fruit  trees  when  the 
insects  which  supply  the  medium  for  the  growth  of 
the  smut  are  present. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
February  16,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Dl rector. 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  cold  and  clear,  with 
high  northerly  winds.  Severe  frosts  occurred  frequently, 
but  apparently  caused  no  damage.  The  continued  cold 
weather  has  checked  the  growth  of  grain  and  gras9.  In 
some  places  on  the  uplands  grain  is  backward  and  puny, 
but  still  looks  strong  and  thrifty  on  the  lowlands.  The 
soil  is  thoroughly  saturated  in  all  sections  and  farm  work 
has  been  temporarily  suspended.  Green  feed  continues 
plentiful  in  most  places.  Fruit  trees  and  vines  are  in 
good  condition  and  have  been  benefited  by  the  recent 
heavy  rains  and  cold  weather. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  continued  cold  weather  seriously  retarded  the 
growth  of  grain  and  grass.  High  northerly  winds  pre- 
vailed in  nearly  all  sections,  but  caused  no  damage.  At 
Hollister,  San  Jose  and  many  other  places  the  tempera- 
ture fell  to  20°  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  lowest  re- 
corded for  many  years.  Thick  ice  formed,  remaining 
until  late  in  the  day,  but  the  air  was  generally  too  dry 
for  frost.  Grain  and  grass  are  in  fair  condition,  but  need 
warm,  clear  weather.  Very  little  farm  work  is  being 
done,  owing  to  the  heavy  condition  of  the  soil.  Almonds, 
apricots  and  peaches  are  in  bloom  at  San  Luis  Obispo, 
and  almonds  are  blossoming  at  Hollister. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Generally  cloudy  or  foggy  weather  prevailed  during 
the  fore  part  of  the  week,  and  clear  and  very  cold 
weather  during  the  latter  portion.  Rain  fell  Monday 
and  Monday  night  in  all  sections  and  was  very  benefi- 
cial. Grain  and  grass  are  doing  well,  but  making  slow 
growth,  owing  to  the  cold  weather.  Severe  frosts 
occurred  daily  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  Prun- 
ing and  cleaning  orchards  and  vineyards  are  progress- 
ing rapidly.  Cold  weather  is  holding  back  fruit  buds 
and  vines.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  healthy;  hogs  in  good 
condition,  others  thin.  Heavy  snow  is  reported  on  the 
mountains,  insuring  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Abnormally  cold  weather  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  temperatures  as  low  as  20°  in  many  places.  Light 
rain  and  snow  fell  in  the  valleys  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, with  heavy  snow  in  the  mountains.  It  is  probable 
that  oranges  and  lemons  were  considerably  damaged  by 
the  extreme  cold,  although  ample  warnings  were  given 
and  orchardists  took  all  possible  precautions  to  protect 
the  fruit.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines  are  in 
good  condition.  Grain  is  looking  well  and  prospects  are 
good  for  a  heavy  crop.  An  unusually  large  acreage  of 
wheat  and  oats  has  been  planted  in  many  places. 

Eureka  Summary.— The  growth  of  oats  and  grass 
has  been  materially  retarded  by  the  cold  weather.  Not- 
withstanding the  low  temperature  fruit  trees  are  not 
seriously  damaged.  The  snow  in  the  mountains  is  the 
heaviest  known  for  many  years. 

Los  Angei.es  Summary.— Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tracted period  of  extreme  cold  weather,  reports  so  far 
received  state  that  no  damage  resulted  to  the  orange 
crop,  owing  to  fresh  winds ;  tender  growth  and  lemons 
injured.  Vegetables  and  small  fruit  crop  in  the  vicinity 
of  Los  Angeles  destroyed,  except  in  a  few  well  protected 
places.    Time  and  later  reports  will  show  effects  of  cold. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  February  18,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

Trade  Possibilities  in  California  Canned  and  Dried  Fruits. 

By  Isador  Jacobs,  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention. 

The  distribution  of  California  canned  and  dried 
fruits  depends  on  supply  and  demand.  Whenever 
there  is  no  demand,  or  the  demand  is  slack,  it  is 
necessary  to  create  the  same  in  the  way  most  cal- 
culated to  maintain  trade,  and  increase  it  wher- 
ever possible.  With  this  objective  point  in  view,  so 
necessary  for  the  future  prosperity  of  these  indus- 
tries, it  is  necessary  to  review  the  situation  and  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  past,  the  present  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future.  To  do  this,  existing  methods 
must  be  thorougly  diagnosed.  We  must  benefit  by 
experiences  of  the  past  and  present,  for  these  can 
be  utilized  as  a  benefit  if  properly  applied,  thus 
evolving  success  through  these  very  experiences. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  methods  adopted  in 
the  past  in  the  distribution  of  California  canned  and 
dried  fruits  will  disclose  that  the  lack  of  success  was 
because  the  element  of  fear  was  present,  and  meth- 
ods were  adopted  in  order  that  certain  interests 
might  be  neutralized. 

The  Future  Prosperity. — The  fruit  industry  of 
California  in  all  its  varied  and  extensive  branches 
depends  more  upon  the  proper  and  judicious  distri- 
bution of  the  product  than  upon  any  other  element. 
The  distribution,  naturally,  is  closely  allied  to  the 
question  of  the  right  quality  and  good  faith  in  the 
designation  of  the  quality  of  any  class  of  the  product 
which  bears  the  name  "  California." 

I  am  not  a  pessimist ;  on  the  contrary,  have  always 
been  inclined  toward  optimism.  But  this  does  not 
prevent  my  making  the  assertion  that,  in  order  that 
success  may  be  achieved,  the  present  methods  must 
be  carefully  looked  into  and  wherever  they  are  tried 
and  found  wanting  they  must  be  replaced  by  the 
proper  methods. 

In  order  to  get  favorable  and  successful  results, 
a  number  of  elements  that  tend  toward  retarding, 
rather  than  increasing,  the  demand,  must  be  elimi- 
nated in  order  that  the  products  may  go  into 
consumption  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
trade  with  the  least  friction  and  in  the  most  direct 
way.  Successful  business  of  to-day  is  conducted 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  the  men  who 
think  they  are  in  a  position  to  throttle  others,  gen- 
erally succeed  in  effectually  throttling  themselves. 
The  history  of  trade  is  filled  with  the  wrecks  of  men 
who  adopted  such  methods,  instead  of  following  out 
legitimate  business  ideas  and  letting  trade  con- 
ditions, operating  from  the  right  standpoint,  work 
out  the  natural  problems  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  Reference  to  the  Possibilities  of  Trade. — In 
California  canned  and  dried  fruits,  I  am  not  going  into 
statistics  or  figures,  neither  am  I  going  to  indulge 
in  a  lot  of  talk  about  having  the  world  at  our  feet 
for  our  market,  and  the  opening  up  of  trade  in  the 
vast  Oriental  countries  or  the  Siberian  hemisphere. 
We  must  first  master  the  possibilities  of  trade  close 
at  hand.  We  must  recognize  that  whatever  we  get, 
we  must  work  for,  particularly  in  the  way  of  open- 
ing up  new  markets  and  getting  new  customers  for 
our  products.  Rather,  let  us  first  exploit  thor- 
oughly those  markets  we  already  have — maintain 
our  position  in  them  and  increase  our  customers  in 
them  ;  or,  at  least,  keep  our  present  customers. 
This  country  is  undergoing  the  greatest  prosperity 
and  practically  everything  in  the  food  line  has  ad- 
vanced very  considerably  in  value,  one  of  the  few  ex- 
ceptions being  California  canned  and  dried  fruits. 
The  California  canned  fruit  business  has  by  no  means 
increased  in  the  past  few  years,  nor  has  it  by  any 
manner  of  means  kept  pace  with  the  growing  pop- 
ulation of  the  country.  There  must  be  a  reason  for 
this.  Large  quantities  of  inferior  grades  of  canned 
fruits  are  being  turned  out  under  labels  bearing 
general  designation  of  "  California,"  but  without  any 
designation  as  to  the  grade  or  quality.  Many  of 
these  goods  are  what  are  termed  "  water  "  goods  or 
seconds,  and  do  not  contain  any  syrup,  or  a  very 
light  syrup.  This  is  injuring  the  sale  of  California 
canned  fruits  generally,  because  anything  by  which 
consumers  become  disgusted  with  the  quality  tends 
to  prevent  the  natural  increase  of  trade.  The  re- 
tailer makes  a  great  profit  by  selling  inferior  goods 
to  consumers  as  California  canned  fruits,  but  when 
the  consumer  sees  the  quality  of  the  goods  he  gets, 
he  quits  using  California  canned  fruits  and  turns  to 
something  else,  perhaps  to  Eastern  goods,  and  once 
consumers  are  lost  in  this  way  it  is  is  very  seldom 
they  be  can  regained  ;  thus  an  irreparable  injury  is 
done  to  the  California  industry. 

California's  Prestige. — There  was  a  time  when 
the  name  "California"  on  a  can  of  fruit  was  a 
designation  of  superior  quality  and  of  fruits  packed 
in  heavy  syrup. 

The  Eastern  packers  then  began  to  put  on  the 
market  goods  packed  in  the  East,  under  labels  pur- 
porting that  the  contents  were  packed  by  fictitious 
California  companies.  A  united  effort  was  made  by 
California  canners  and  injunctions  were  obtained  in 
the  Federal  courts  and  decisions  finally  rendered 


which  effectually  put  an  end  to  this  fraudulent  prac- 
tice. Since  then  the  national  Congress  has  passed 
a  law,  now  in  force,  which  maintains  the  same  prin- 
ciples. This  law  and  these  decisions  were  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  protecting  California's  fruit  in- 
dustry and  the  protection  of  the  name  and  designa- 
tion "  California  "  when  put  on  a  package  of  fruits 
from  this  State. 

Injured  by  Evil  Practice. — While  California 
packers  are  engaged  in  injuring  themselves  by  the 
practices  I  have  already  refered  to,  many  Eastern 
packers  have  distinctly  improved  their  grades  by 
packing  their  goods  in  heavy  syrup  and  putting 
them  under  attractive  labels,  so  that  they  are  being 
preferred  in  many  sections  by  buyers.  The  name 
"  California  "  as  a  designation  of  high  class  California 
canned  fruits  is  gradually  losing  its  value  and  being 
undermined.  Either  inferior  grades  of  canned  fruits 
should  not  be  put  out  at  all  by  California  packers, 
or  else  the  name  "California  "  should  be  left  off  the 
label,  or  the  label  should  bear  an  exact  statement  of 
the  quality  so  that  the  consumer  can  know  just  what 
grade  of  goods  he  is  getting. 

The  use  of  the  name  "  California"  on  these  inferior 
goods  does  injury  to  the  State  and  to  the  producer, 
for,  if  the  trade  of  California  canned  fruits  falls  off, 
not  only  the  packers  suffer,  but  the  producer  as 
well.  During  the  past  season  many  complaints  were 
made  on  the  part  of  producers  about  the  low  prices 
offered  by  canners  for  green  fruit,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  on  account  of  the  large  carry-over  of 
canned  fruits  from  last  year,  the  pack  for  1902  was 
the  smallest  made,  hence  the  canners  could  not  use 
the  fruit  and  it  was  not  a  question  of  price.  The 
remedy  certainly  is  not  in  starting  more  canneries, 
for  if  those  now  in  the  business,  with  the  advantage 
of  established  trade  in  the  various  markets  of  the 
world,  for  their  brands,  are  unable  to  succeed  in 
distributing  their  packs,  what  chance  has  any  out- 
sider, who  must  first  build  up  his  brands  and  his 
trade-marks.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  time  Cali- 
fornia canners  awoke  from  the  lethargy  and  inaction 
of  the  past  and  realized  that  something  must  be 
done  to  remedy  these  errors. 

The  business  that  does  not  progress  in  reality  re- 
trogrades. It  certainly  is  not  a  healthy  condition 
when  canners  are  compelled  to  curtail  their  output 
on  account  of  being  unable  to  dispose  of  the  goods 
and  are  compelled  to  carry  over  large  quantities 
from  one  year  to  the  other.  Whenever  a  business  is 
not  prosperous,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  radical 
changes  are  necessary  in  the  methods  adopted,  and 
such  changes  could  only  be  productive  of  good  and 
result  in  benefiting  the  canned  fruit  industry  ;  and, 
in  my  judgement,  such  a  change  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity if  we  would  see  the  business  expand  and  in- 
crease as  it  should.  Referring  to  the  future  possi- 
bility of  the  distribution  of  dried  fruits,  which  in- 
cludes raisins  and  prunes,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  sale  of  these  are  increasing  every  year.  New 
markets  are  being  exploited,  resulting  in  increasing 
the  domestic  and  export  trade  materially,  but  the 
financial  result  to  the  producer  is  by  no  means  what 
it  should  be.  This  is  because  the  distribution  is  con- 
ducted under  the  wrong  methods. 

To  make  a  complete  success  of  the  distribution  of 
any  article,  the  producers  of  the  article  must  be  in 
such  a  position  as  will  enable  them  to  command  the 
situation. 

One  can  hardly  get  into  the  discussion  of  the  fu- 
ture possibilities  of  the  distribution  of  dried  fruits 
without  referring  to  the  co-operative  movements 
among  the  producers.  The  Raisin  Association  has 
seen  the  necessity  and  importance  of  commanding 
the  situation,  hence,  now  has  complete  control  and  is 
able,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  handle  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  products. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  no  man  is  fitted  for 
any  form  of  business  actively  until  he  has  thor- 
oughly mastered  its  possibilities,  yet  it  is  not  too 
much  to  declare  that  in  the  important  part  of 
commercial  activity,  viz.— the  distribution  of  Cali- 
fornia canned  and  dried  fruits,  those  who  have  had 
the  adoption  of  methods  have  mastered  the  subject 
to  so  little  purpose  that  they  are  almost  blind  to  the 
singular  advantages  which  they  might  obtain,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  general  good.  If 
they  would  only  put  forth  their  individuality,  and  in- 
stead of  wasting  their  time  on  scheming,  self-seeking 
and  trying  to  do  up  the  other  fellow,  would  bend 
their  energies  and  powers  toward  developing  and 
bringing  out  all  the  trade  possibilities,  then,  instead 
of  being  faced  by  what  is  termed  "over-production," 
they  would  find  that  "  underconsumption "  is  the 
real  condition.  The  whole  world  contains  instructive 
lessons  of  lost  opportunities.  How  long  are  our  Cal- 
ifornia producers  and  canners  to  face  these  lost  op- 
portunities ?  There  are  many  evils  in  the  present 
system  which  should  be  mitigated  by  strong  and 
united  action.  The  producers  do  not  realize  their 
united  strength  ;  in  many  instances,  they  form  co- 
operative organizations  and  then  proceed  to  enter 
into  small  and  querulous  differences  which  so  weaken 
their  unity  that  presently  it  falls  to  pieces  and  has 
no  more  power  in  it. 

No  organization  lasts  that  tolerates  conflicting  ar- 
guments or  suspicions,  and  the  constant  recurrence 
of  quarrels  and  dissensions  only  result  in  harm  to 
the  producers  and  benefit  to  those  who  are  fre- 


quently behind  the  scenes  and  foment  these  very 
seeming  difficulties. 

There  have  been  altogether  too  many  discordant 
elements  and  too  many  suspicions.  Give  a  man 
credit  for  good  intentions  and  don't  question  them 
until  you  find  out  positively  that  he  is  betraying 
your  interests. 

Work  together  for  the  common  good  instead  of 
pulling  apart  for  the  common  detriment.  I  am  im- 
pelled to  make  these  remarks  by  conditions  existing 
in  the  prune  industry.  A  product  of  vast  propor- 
tions, and  an  article  of  commerce  that  should  and 
could  be  handled  as  easy,  if  not  easier,  than  other 
California  products,  it  is  in  a  bad  condition  so  far  as 
the  financial  results  to  the  producer  are  concerned, 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  season 
the  French  crop  is  practically  a  total  failure,  and  a 
considerable  tonnage  of  the  old  crop  of  California 
prunes  has  been  bought  up  and  shipped  to  France, 
as  well  as  very  large  sales  of  1902  crop,  principally 
of  the  large  sizes.  These  have  been  sold  to  French 
speculators  and  are  being  shipped  to  this  country. 
Many  will  be  shipped  from  France  throughout  the 
world's  markets  as  the  real  French  article,  and  some 
will  find  their  way  back  to  this  country,  put  up  in 
attractive  style,  duty  paid  on  them,  and  be  sold  as 
the  French  article. 

What  is  the  Trouble  With  the  Prune  Business. 
— Why  do  not  the  producers  reap  more  of  the  finan- 
cial benefits,  or  results?  The  cause  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  is  the  same  as  was  the  case  with  the  raisin 
producers  and  the  orange  producers,  i.  e.,  a  lack 
of  the  right  methods  in  distributing  the  product. 
This  was  the  reason  the  California  Cured  Fruit  As- 
sociation did  not  succeed.  Because  it  started  on 
the  wrong  basis  from  fear  of  the  packers  and 
handlers,  so  that  instead  of  commanding  or  con- 
troling  the  distribution  of  its  own  products,  it 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  others  to  be  used  as  a 
club  with  which  to  knock  off  its  own  head.  Business 
methods  which  are  adopted  from  fear  of  others 
never  succeeded  in  bringing  about  any  successful  re- 
sults. The  remedy  rests  with  the  producers  them- 
selves, but  some  of  them  have  lost  heart  and  others 
have  lost  patience  at  results  ;  yet  they  themselves 
are  to  blame  for  such  results.  The  only  way  to  suc- 
ceed in  increasing  trade  and  in  bringing  out  all  the 
possibilities  is  for  the  distribution  to  be  handled  in 
the  most  direct  way.  Handling  through  average 
brokers  is  not  a  satisfactory  method,  for  those  brokera 
who  handle  so  many  different  lines  do  not  concen? 
trate  their  efforts,  but  devote  their  time  to  the  line* 
that  are  most  easily  disposed  of,  so  they  can  easiest 
earn  their  brokerage.  By  commanding  the  situa- 
tion and  handling  one's  own  products,  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained,  and  when 
this  plan  is  finally  adopted  and  business  is  conducted 
on  business  lines — the  abuses  of  trade  overcome  and 
the  right  methods  adopted — then  it  can  safely  be 
predicted  that  trade  possibilities  in  both  canned 
and  dried  fruits  will  loom  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  sur- 
prise the  most  optimistic  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  State. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Duty  of  Water  in  Montana  and  Utah. 

Much  useful  information  regarding  the  duty  of 
water,  as  determined  by  investigations  in  the  irriga- 
tion of  land  in  Montana  and  Utah,  is  given  in  bulletin 
119,  recently  issued  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  object 
sought  in  making  measurements  at  the  experiment 
station  in  Montana  during  the  year  1901  was  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  water  used  by  farmers  in 
irrigating  staple  crops  under  usual  conditions.  In 
selecting  the  fields  for  detail  work,  care  was  taken 
that  they  should  represent  average  conditions.  The 
fact  was  recognized  that  there  is  great  difference  in 
the  efficiency  of  ditches  ;  some,  by  reason  of  their 
length  and  the  character  of  material  through  which 
they  pass,  lose  a  large  proportion  of  the  volume  of 
water  which  passes  through  their  head  gates.  Since 
it  was  desired  to  ascertain  the  quantity  required  to 
irrigate  growing  crops,  the  water  was  measured  as 
it  entered  each  field.  In  this  way  the  losses  of  water 
by  seepage  and  evaporation  were  practically  elimi- 
nated from  field  experiments  which  were  conducted 
at  the  experiment  station  at  Bozeman.  The  land 
was  used  principally  for  the  growing  of  grain,  clover 
and  alfalfa.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  soil  consists 
of  from  four  to  five  feet  of  loam  and  marly  clay, 
underlaid  with  an  undetermined  depth  of  gravel  and 
cobblestones.  A  few  of  the  twelve  experiments 
made  at  the  station  may  be  taken  as  fairly  repre- 
sentative. 

Clover. — Field  No.  l,  in  clover,  was  irrigated  twice 
between  May  1  and  September  7.  The  depth  of  the 
water  used  in  irrigation  was  11  inches,  rainfall  8 
inches;  total  depth  of  water  received  during  growth, 
19  inches.  In  field  No.  2,  also  in  clover,  the  depth 
of  water  applied  in  three  irrigations  during  the 
growing  season  was  22  inches,  rainfall  8  inches;  total 
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depth  received,  30  inches.  The  yield  of  clover  from 
this  field  was  3£  Ions  an  acre. 

Wheat. — An  experiment  with  a  field  of  wheat  is 
reported  showing  two  irrigations,  one  in  June  and  the 
other  in  July,  during  which  the  depth  of  water  ap- 
plied by  irrigation  was  14f  inches  and  rainfall  5 
inches,  making  19J  inches  of  water  applied  to  the 
land  during  the  growing  season.  The  yield  was  43 
bushels  an  acre. 

Lands  under  Middle  Creek  canal,  comprising  an 
area  of  3,186  acres,  cultivated  in  grain  and  clover, 
received  a  depth  of  28  inches  by  irrigation  and  9 
inches  by  rainfall,  making  a  total  of  37  inches  of 
water  used  between  May  1  and  September  30.  This, 
however,  is  the  quantity  measured  at  the  head  gate, 
and  includes  loss  by  seepage  and  evaporation. 

Orchards. — An  interesting  experiment  of  a  40- 
acre  tract  of  a  6-year-old  orchard  at  the  Bitter  Root 
Stock  Farm  shows  that  by  four  irrigations,  between 
April  15  and  September  2,  a  depth  of  18  inches  of 
water  was  applied,  to  which  should  be  added  a  rain- 
fall of  6  inches,  making  a  total  depth  of  24  inches  of 
water  used  upon  the  orchard  during  the  season. 

Loss  op  Water. — In  the  investigations  in  Utah 
considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  determination 
of  the  quantity  of  water  lost  by  seepage.  This  was 
found  to  vary  much  with  the  section  of  ditch  investi- 
gated. From  measurements  on  the  Bear  River  canal 
it  is  concluded  that  the  loss  of  water  after  it  passes 
the  head  gate  may  be  safely  taken  at  15%  of  the  total 
discharge  of  the  ditch.  The  area  under  this  ditch, 
aggregating  17,000  acres,  received  58  inches  in  depth 
of  water  during  the  season  1901.  The  rainfall  was  8 
inches,  giving  a  total  depth  of  66  inches.  Allowing 
for  the  loss  of  15%  of  irrigation  water,  the  total 
depth  delivered  to  the  land,  including  rainfall, 
reached  57  inches. 

One  of  the  laterals  of  Bear  River  canal,  known  as 
A  15,  supplies  an  area  of  208  acres,  which  is  divided 
into  small  farms  ranging  from  four  to  forty  acres. 
The  water  was  distributed  over  these  on  the  time 
basis,  each  farm  receiving  the  entire  flow  of  the 
lateral  for  a  period  of  time  proportional  to  its  acre- 
age. The  period  of  rotation  was  seven  days.  This 
gave  to  each  farm  once  a  week  the  use  of  a  stream 
from  45  to  48  minutes  for  each  acre  of  land  irrigated. 
The  water  applied  was  carefully  determined  by  a 
measuring  flume  and  water  register,  and  the  rainfall 
measured  by  a  gauge  and  the  evaporation  by  a  tank 
designed  for  the  purpose.  The  average  amount  of 
water  applied  to  the  whole  area  under  the  lateral 
was  22  inches.  If  to  this  be  added  the  rainfall  for  the 
season,  which  was  8  inches,  the  total  depth  of  water 
received  was  30  inches.  Comparing  this  with  the 
depth  of  water  used  by  the  entire  area  of  17,000 
acres,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  depth  used  on  the 
small  tract  irrigated  by  this  lateral  was  27  inches 
less  than  that  shown  to  have  been  used  on  the  entire 
tract.  This  indicates  quite  conclusively  that  there 
was  a  great  waste  of  water  not  accounted  for.  It 
may  be  justly  inferred  from  the  measurement  that 
the  duty  of  water  in  many  cases  may  be  nearly 
doubled  by  the  proper  care  of  ditches  and  judicious 
application  of  water. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Creamery  Refrigeration. 

By  M.  W.  Stringer,  Refrigeration  Expert,  at  the  Creamery  Oper- 
ators' Convention. 

I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Elgin,  111.,  the  center 
of  the  great  dairy  country,  and  there  is  where  the 
first  creamery  of  the  West  was  started,  thirty-two 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Barber  of  Chicago,  who  ran 
this  creamery  and  established  the  reputation  of 
widely-famed  Elgin  butter.  This  was  the  first 
creamery  to  run  continually  throughout  the  year, 
and  was  built  on  the  plan  of  butter  and  cheese  fac- 
tories in  Orange  county,  New  York.  At  that  time 
Orange  county's  reputation  was  widely  known  as  a 
butter  center.  At  that  period  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  locate  a  factory  where  spring  water  could  be 
had,  to  flow  through  large  vats,  in  which  the  milk 
was  placed  in  shotgun  cans.  After  standing  in  these 
cans  from  36  to  48  hours  it  was  lifted  out  and 
skimmed  by  hand.  The  barrel  churn  and  a  lever 
butter  worker  were  the  principal  implements  used 
at  that  time.  Now  all  is  changed.  The  separator 
takes  all  of  the  cream  Out  of  the  milk  in  two  or 
three  hours  after  it  reaches  the  creamery.  The  com- 
bined churn  churns  the  cream  and  works  the  butter 
before  it  is  taken  from  the  churn,  and  the  many  new 
implements,  too  numerous  to  mention,  lighten  the 
work  of  the  buttermaker  and  enables  him  to  make  a 
better  quality  of  butter. 

There  is  one  thing  needed  in  our  creameries,  and 
but  comparatively  few  have  it,  and  that  is  a  me- 
chanical refrigerator  to  cool  their  cream  as  it  comes 
from  the  separator,  and  cool  their  butter  storage 
rooms  so  they  can  hold  their  product  for  a  week,  or 
for  months  if  necessary,  at  a  much  colder,  purer  and 
uniform  temperature  than  caff  be  produced  by  using 
ice,  and  at  the  same  time  be  independent  of  ice  and 
cold  storage  companies,  whose  bills  eat  up  the  profits 


of  the  creamery  operator.  I  presume  most  of  you 
are  quite  familiar  with  mechanical  refrigeration,  so  I 
will  speak  about  it  very  briefly. 

Methods. — First,  all  successful  refrigerating  ma- 
chines are  grouped  in  two  classes — those  made  upon 
the  absorption  system  and  those  made  upon  the  com- 
pression system.  As  the  latter  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical in  every  way,  it  is  the  one  we  will  consider. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  a  young 
Frenchman,  Carnot  by  name,  in  experimenting  found 
that  by  compressing  gases  and  cooling  them  they 
would  become  liquid.  Then  by  removing  the  pressure 
they  would  return  to  their  natural  state,  absorbing 
as  much  heat  as  had  been  generated  by  the  com- 
pression. Others  applied  this  principle  discovered 
by  Carnot  to  attempts  at  mechanical  refrigeration, 
many  of  which  were  accompanied  by  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  success.  But  it  was  not  until  the  last 
thirty-two  years  that  a  really  successful  machine  for 
mechanical  refrigeration  was  made.  Different  gases 
were  used  in  these  machines,  but  the  cheapest  and 
most  successful  was  found  to  be  anhydrous  ammonia. 
It  is  not  more  than  sixteen  years  ago  that  the  first 
cold  storage  house  in  Chicago  was  equipped  with  me- 
chanical refrigeration.  They  found  that  all  kinds  of 
produce  kept  so  much  better  than  by  ice  storage 
that  other  concerns  had  to  fall  in  line  and  equip  their 
cold  storage  rooms  with  mechanical  refrigeration  or 
get  out  of  business,  until  to-day  no  dealer  thinks  of 
carrying  products  any  length  of  time  without  it. 

Desirability  of  Refrigeration. — It  is  but  a  few 
years  ago  that  the  merchants  of  California  had  to 
bring  their  butter  from  the  Eastern  States  in  firkins 
and  store  them  in  their  cellars  and  put  up  their  print 
butter  in  brine  pickle.  This  class  of  goods  could  not 
be  sold  under  such  conditions  to-day.  Last  winter 
about  fifteen  cars  of  our  butter  from  this  State  was 
shipped  to  Eastern  markets,  and  no  doubt  there  will 
be  plenty  more  to  go  before  spring.  With  the 
abundance  of  feed  and  desirable  climate  in  California, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  increase  in  the 
dairy  business  very  rapidly.  Our  creameries  should 
be  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery,  and 
every  creamery  and  dairy  in  the  State  should  be 
equipped  with  mechanical  refrigeration.  Some  say, 
"Oh,  it  costs  a  good  deal  of  money."  Very  true. 
Good  things  do  cost  money,  but  after  it  is  once  in, 
the  cost  is  but  little  to  run  it  and  will  pay  a  good  in- 
terest on  the  investment.  A  larger  size  is  usually 
put  in  for  a  creamery  than  is  the  case  for  small  stor- 
age rooms.  The  reason  is  the  engine  is  not  generally 
run  more  than  six  hours  a  day,  and  you  want  to  do 
the  cooling  of  the  rooms  and  the  cream  in  that  time. 
We  usually  put  in  the  butter  storage  room  a  brine 
tank,  preferably  up  near  the  ceiling  if  the  room  is 
large  enough.  Coils  are  placed  in  this  tank  and  coils 
outside  the  tank,  to  get  the  room  down  quickly  in  the 
morning.  In  a  well-insulated  room  this  brine  tank 
will  keep  the  temperature  eighteen  hours,  with  a  va- 
riation of  from  2°  to  4°. 

Cooling  Cream. — Foi  cooling  the  cream  there  are 
several  devices.  One  is  to  let  the  cream  run  over  a 
cream  cooler  coil  as  it  comes  from  the  separator  and 
runs  into  the  vat  at  about  35°.  Another  plan  is  to 
cool  the  cream  after  it  is  delivered  in  the  vat,  having 
coils  of  pipes  around  the  sides  of  the  vat,  between 
tin  and  wood  vats,  which  has  the  water  space  ex- 
panding the  ammonia  in  these  coils.  It  will  freeze 
ice  very  quickly  on  the  coils  1  to  2  inches  thick,  which 
will  melt  off  gradually  during  the  night  and  have  the 
cream  about  the  temperature  for  churning  in  the 
morning.  This  plan  is  more  generally  used  in  the 
East. 

The  third  plan  is  to  have  a  pipe  line  from  the  brine 
tank  in  the  storage  room  and  connected  with  a  rub- 
ber hose  to  a  coil  which  is  laid  in  the  cream  vat  and 
constructed  with  pulley  and  shaft  so  this  will  lift  up 
and  down  slowly  in  the  vat,  which  will  cool  the  cream 
and  stir  it  at  the  same  time.  There  ought  to  be  a 
room  adjoining  the  storage  room  of  sufficient  size  that 
you  can  do  the  printing,  which  can  be  held  at  any 
temperature  you  choose,  and  then  place  the  prints  in 
the  storage  room. 


Koch's  Latest  on  Bovine  Tuberculosis. 

It  is  well  to  put  on  record,  says  the  Breeders' 
Gazette,  the  latest  utterance  of  Dr.  Koch  on  the 
subject  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  as  delivered  publicly  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  the  world's  conference  on  tubercu- 
losis. As  the  highest  authority  on  this  disease,  the 
scientist  whose  investigations  have  thrown  the 
greatest  light  on  this  malady,  Dr.  Koch's  opinions 
carry  far  greater  weight  than  those  of  any  other 
man,  and  live  stock  sanitary  authorities  will  be  com- 
pelled to  take  cognizance  of  them.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  complete  published  report  of  Koch's 
paper: 

"It  is  a  matter  for  agricultural  and  veterinary  science 
to  determine  how  far  milk  infected  with  tuberculosis  is 
detrimental  to  cattle,  and  what  measures  should  be 
taken  to  combat  the  danger,  which  perhaps  exists. 
Measures  concerning  meat  and  milk  infected  with  tuber- 
culosis which  are  meant  to  combat  human  tuberculosis 
cannot  be  well  founded  at  the  present  time.  Further, 
such  measures  would  be  very  costly,  because  of  the  com- 
pensation which  would  have  to  bo  paid  for  animalo 
judiciously  seized,  and  on  account  of  the  Immense  quan- 
tity of  milk  which  would  have  to  be  Inspected.    It  Is, 


however,  decidedly  more  fitting  not  to  lay  out  a  sum  of 
this  kind  for  something  which  Is  far  from  being  estab- 
lished, but  to  apply  it  rather  to  such  measures  as  must 
with  certainty  lead  to  a  decline  of  human  tuberculosis." 

This  statement  means,  says  the  Gazette,  that  the 
health  authorities  who  have  made  such  savage  at- 
tacks on  dairy  herds  have  been  working  from  the 
wrong  end  of  the  problem.  Stockmen  have  insisted 
from  the  outset  that  these  authorities  were  proceed- 
ing merely  on  assumptions,  and  Koch  pronounces 
their  campaign  "not  well  founded."  Koch  denies 
positively  that  there  is  danger  of  transmission  of  the 
disease  to  humans  from  the  meat  and  milk  of  ani- 
mals, and  does  not  admit  unreservedly  that  infected 
milk  is  detrimental  to  cattle,  saying  that  "perhaps" 
there  is  danger  from  this  source.  All  of  this  is 
directly  in  line  with  the  contention  of  this  journal 
that  more  knowledge  is  needed  before  a  warfare  of 
extermination  should  be  waged  on  our  dairy  herds 
under  the  plea  of  protecting  the  health  of  the  public. 


THE  APIARY. 


Pear  Blight  and  Bees. 

By  J.  E.  Johnson  in  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 
Lately  scientific  investigation  seems  to  prove  that 
bees  are  chief  agents  in  spreading  pear  blight,  but 
experience  proves  just  the  opposite.  After  consid- 
erable experience  and  observation,  and  after  careful 
study  and  thought,  I  have  found  the  following  to  be 
the  facts: 

1.  Any  bad-blighting  variety  planted  in  soil  very 
rich  in  nitrogen,  or  made  rich  with  barnyard  manure, 
and  given  plenty  of  moisture,  will,  in  most  instances, 
blight  before  it  ever  reaches  the  blossoming  period. 
I  have  both  bees  and  trees,  and  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  bee  alight  on  a  pear  tree,  large  or  small, 
when  not  in  blossom.  My  first  experience  was  to  set 
little  year-old  trees,  Bartlett  and  Kieffer.  These 
were  healthy  trees,  and  free  from  blight;  but  I  made 
the  same  mistake  that  nearly  all  first  make;  and 
that  is  to  plant  in  the  garden  in  the  richest  soil  I 
had.  This  was  in  Kansas.  However,  there  were  no 
other  pear  trees  on  the  place,  neither  did  my  neigh- 
bors have  any  pear  trees.  The  season  was  wet;  and 
before  the  summer  was  over  all  were  dead  with 
blight — first  the  Bartletts,  then  the  Kieffers. 

2.  I  have  seen  large  pear  orchards,  during  a  wet 
season,  badly  blighted.  When  the  weather  turned  off 
dry  the  blight  would  stop  without  any  cutting  out  at 
all;  and  if  it  continued  dry  trees  would  sometimes  do 
well,  the  blight  having  been  checked  completely. 

Some  years,  if  the  spring  was  dry,  the  trees  would 
be  covered  with  blossoms,  and  bees  would  be  busy 
from  morning  till  night  every  day  on  bloom.  A 
Bartlett  and  Kieffer,  right  side  by  side,  bees  work- 
ing on  both  busily,  the  Bartlett  would  blight  and  the 
Kieffer  be  perfectly  free.  According  to  the  theory 
that  bees  are  the  chief  agents  in  spreading  blight 
the  Kieffer  would  be  thoroughly  inoculated  with  the 
bacteria;  but  if  Kieffer  is  planted  in  rich  soil  it  will 
blight.  Major  Holsinger,  an  extensive  fruit  grower 
in  Kansas,  and  an  able  writer  in  the  Western  Fruit 
Grower,  has  about  4000  Kieffer  pear  trees,  some 
planted  about  eighteen  years.  They  are  practically 
free  from  blight,  although  Bartletts  and  Lecontes 
have  blighted  to  death  in  his  orchard.  Now,  why  did 
not  the  Kieffers  blight  ?  Because,  not  being  over- 
stimulated  with  nitrogeneous  fertilizers,  they  have 
been  so  far  practically  immune  to  blight.  In  the 
East  we  hear  no  complaint  about  bees  spreading 
blight.  Why  ?  Because  land  is  not  so  new  or  rich  ; 
but  in  California,  a  State  which  is  remarkable  both 
in  climate  and  soil,  which  causes  all  trees  to  make 
rapid  growth,  these  trees  have  been  planted  by  the 
thousand,  largely  Bartletts.  With  the  climate  and 
soil  favorable  to  blight,  and  then  bad  blighting  va- 
rieties planted,  could  any  one  wonder  at  their  having 
an  abundance  of  blight  ?  California  is  remarkable 
for  fine  fruit,  but  the  wrong  place  for  pear  growing; 
however,  if  they  plant  varieties  not  so  apt  to  blight 
they  may  succeed;  but  not  without  bees  to  pollenize 
the  blossoms. 

The  National  Fruit  Grower  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
for  January,  1902,  says  that  the  blight  bacteria  was 
first  announced  in  1880  by  Prof.  Burrill,  who  said 
trees  may  be  inoculated  by  the  aid  of  insects;  but  as 
the  germs  float  in  the  air  the  mischief  may  be  done 
by  the  wind.  Prof.  Waite  says  the  germs  can  live 
only  in  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid.  I  believe  both  are 
right  to  a  certain  extent.  Thus,  the  germs  can  live 
in  the  air  if  moist,  although  air  is  not  a  liquid;  but  in 
a  dry  time  they  cannot,  hence  we  find  moist  weather 
so  favorable  to  the  spreading  of  blight.  Prof. 
Arthur  says,  as  the  disease  progresses  the  germs 
exude  on  the  surface,  and  the  gummy  substance  thus 
produced  is  washed  off,  the  gum  is  dissolved  and  the 
germs  set  free  and  washed  into  the  ground.  The 
germs  multiply  there  in  rich  mold,  and  grow  all  win- 
ter or  year  after  year.  In  a  dry  time  the  wind  takes 
up  the  germs  in  the  air,  or  they  may  be  taken  up  by 
simple  evaporation.  I  will  add  this:  That  not  in  a 
dry  time  but  in  a  wet  time  they  will  be  taken  up  by 
evaporation  or  otherwise,  and  float  in  the  air  from 
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tree  to  tree,  and  inoculate  only  such  trees  as  have 
an  over-supply  of  sap  or  unnatural  growth;  hence  I 
say  the  pear,  being  a  very  rapid  grower  on  only 
moderately  fertile  soils,  if  stimulated  by  barnyard 
manure  or  any  fertilizer  containing  an  abundance  of 
nitrogen,  it  will  cause  the  tree  to  produce  an  unnat- 
ural growth,  and  render  it  subject  to  inoculation  by 
said  bacteria  or  germs.  I  also  claim  that  by  so 
stimulating  pear  trees,  especially  of  bad  blighting 
varieties,  these  same  germs  will  originate  without 
any  inoculation  whatever.  This  I  have  proven  to  my 
own  satisfaction  and  by  my  own  experience;  and  I 
have  my  own  orchard  free  from  blight,  though  blight 
was  all  around  me,  to  prove  my  theory  correct  so  far. 
However,  I  say  Prof.  Waite  is  a  very  good  and  able 
man  and  a  friend  to  the  bee,  and  I  feel  sure  he  will 
finally  solve  this  question;  and  when  it  is  solved  I  feel 
sure  the  bees  will  be  exonerated  from  all  blame.  It 
has  been  charged  with  many  crimes,  but  has  always 
got  a  final  verdict  rendered  in  its  favor. 

After  having  read  carefully  all  I  can  find  on  blight 
bacteria,  I  have  yet  to  see  a  single  case  where  a  bee 
has  been  examined  and  found  to  carry  bacteria.  So, 
let  us  not  pass  judgment  on  the  bee  until  all  the  evi- 
dence is  in,  both  pro  and  con.  So  far  all  evidence 
against  it  is  purely  circumstantial  and  light  in  weight 
as  experience  shows;  for  in  a  season  of  fine  dry 
weather,  when  the  bees  are  permitted  to  work  on 
blossoms  all  through  bloom,  and  if  weather  continues 
dry,  blight  seldom  spreads  at  all;  but  in  wet  seasons 
like  last  year,  when  the  bees  are  prevented  from 
visiting  the  blossoms,  much  blight  may  be  expected. 

Comments  by  the  Editor  of  Gleanings. — You 
suggest  that,  by  stimulating  pear  trees  of  bad 
blighting  varieties,  pear  blight  can  be  induced  in  a 
tree  without  any  pear  blight  germs.  If  the  blight 
is  due  to  a  microbe  —  and  all  scientists,  I  believe, 
agree  to  that — then  the  disease  could  never  be  in- 
duced without  its  presence.  There  may  be  something, 
however,  in  your  statement;  and  that  is,  that  the 
germs,  beiDg  ever  present,  will  be  more  apt  to  de- 
velop in  their  latent  state  when  the  pear  trees  are 
stimulated  in  an  over-productive  soil;  that  is  to  say, 
favorable  conditions  will  make  the  disease  possible. 

You  say  you  have  read  carefully  all  you  can  find 
about  blight  bacteria;  but  "I  have  yet  to  see  a  sin- 
gle case  where  a  bee  has  been  examined  and  found  to 
carry  bacteria."  It  was  that  same  Prof.  Waite,  I 
believe,  who  found  the  germ  of  pear  blight  on  the 
tongues  of  bees;  and  while  Prof.  Waite  is  a  warm 
friend  of  the  bee,  he  thinks  he  has  established  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  disease,  or,  rather,  of  its  spread. 
But  Prof.  Waite  might  be  mistaken,  although  I 
think  that,  in  all  fairness,  we  should  assume  he  was 
probably  right,  because  he  is  a  scientist  that  stands 
high. 

I  think  I  can  agree  with  you,  however,  that  pear 
blight  is  not  propagated  by  means  of  the  bees  nearly 
to  the  extent  that  has  been  claimed;  and  the  awful 
spread  of  the  disease  in  central  California  was  not  as 
much  due  to  the  bees,  if  at  all,  as  it  was  to  other 
agents,  as,  for  example,  ants  crawling  all  through 
the  diseased  juices,  scattering  the  virus  over  the 
healthy  twigs  of  the  trees.  The  very  fact  that  young 
trees  that  have  never  been  in  bloom,  and  which  the 
bees  have  never  visited  or  been  near,  are  just  as 
badly  blighted  as  the  old  trees,  goes  to  show  that 
the  sources  of  the  disease  are  due  to  some  agency  out- 
side of  the  bees.  As  ants  are  very  numerous  in 
warm  countries,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  they  play 
a  very  important  part  in  the  spread  of  the  pear 
blight  in  California. 


Orange  Blossom  Honey. 

James  H.  Thompson  of  North  Ontario,  Cal.,  writes 
in  Gleanings  that  he  has  had  bees  since  1894,  and, 
except  one  year,  has  always  had  orange  blossom 
honey.  He  would  have  had  some  that  year,  but  his 
bees  were  not  in  condition  to  gather  it.  In  fact,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  orange  blossoms  he  would  have  lost 
bees  in  many  of  these  dry  years;  so  he  is  convinced 
it  is  as  sure  as  any  other  honey  in  any  place.  Or- 
ange blossom  honey  granulates,  but  some  people  like 
the  granulated  better.  Eastern  people  from  white- 
clover  regions  tell  Mr.  Thompson  they  never  ate  bet- 
ter honey. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Dracana  Australis  for  Basketry  Purposes,  Etc. 

To  the  Editor:— Dracrena  Australis,  so  frequently 
used  for  ornamental  purposes  in  parks  and  other 
public  grounds,  as  well  as  around  the  premises  of 
of  private  estates,  offers  in  its  deciduous  leaves  an 
excellent  material  for  common  basketry  and  many 
other  purposes.  The  leaves,  after  they  have  turned 
brown  (ripened),  are  tough  as  ever,  elastic  and 
strong,  and,  not  being  brittle,  may  be  used  without 
soaking  for  the  making  of  baskets  and  bag  hampers, 
without  any  special  preparation.  These  leaves, 
though  dead,  retain  their  strength  and  pliability. 
Such  as  adhere  to  the  stalk  or  trunk  of  the  tree  are 
easily  removed,  requiring  but  trifling  exertion.  The 
length  of  the  leaves  varies,  being  different,  one  tree 
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By  OWEN  WINTER 

Skookum  Smith  and  Frisco  Baldy  is  the  title  of  the  next  ^1  1 

Frtco  are  SendToT  The  itT*"  A  fo'  this  '  Skookum  and 

t  nsco  are  friends  of  1  he  Virginian,  and  are  the  heroes  of  some  surprising  adventures. 

By  WILL  PAYNE 

Tales  of  Blue  Ridge:  Six  independent 
stories,  which  follow  the  rising  fortunes  of  a 
printer's  devil,  and  show  how  success  and  fame 
were  won  in  the  early  days  of  the  West. 


The  Law  at  Heart's  Desire:  Tells  how 
Justice  first  got  a  foothold  in  a  little 
mining  town  and  how  herchampion, 
Dan  Anderson,  secured  the  ac- 
quittal of  his  friend  Curly,  at 
whose  door  was  laid  the 
sudden  deathof  apig. 


By  GEORGE  APE 

Tales  of  a  Country  Town:  Only  a  hu- 
morist likeGeoi  ge  Ade  could  find  a  village  boast- 
ing six  characters  with  histories  as  plausible,and 
yet  as  absurdly  funny,as  those  told  in  this  series. 


By  EMERSON  HOUGH    By  F.  HopKinson  Smith 


Another  popular  contributor  to  the  maga- 
zine is  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  His 
next  tale, entitled  A  Point  of  Honor, 
is  a  clever,  humorous  story,  which 
centres  around  a  French  duel 
over  an  absurd  misunder 
standing. 
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compared  with  another,  say  from  30  to  36  inches 
long.  If  the  demand  for  manufacturing  on  any  rea- 
sonable scale  made  it  an  object,  the  tree  could  be 
produced  by  the  acre.  They  are  easily  propagated 
and  the  leaves  could  be  harvested  at  small  outgo  for 
labor.  It  would  seem,  if  the  above  does  not  suggest 
a  new  industry,  an  excellent  material  is  indicated 
that  might  profitably  be  utilized  in  many  ways. 
Los  Angeles,  Feb.  3.      Robert  E.  C.  Stearns. 

'The  suggestion  is  admirable.  The  leaves  are  also 
very  useful  in  the  garden  for  tying  plants  to  stakes 
and  have  been  successfully  used  in  young  vineyards 
for  the  same  purpose. 


The  Wickson  as  a  Shipping  Plum. 

To  the  Editor:  —  What  is  the  prospect  for  the 
Wickson  plum  ?  While  it  sold  well  last  season  the 
shippers  would  not  pay  as  much  for  it  as  for  some 
other  varieties,  saying  it  would  not  carry.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  best 
plum  to  plant  in  this  district. — Grower,  Auburn. 

You  must  know  more,  from  your  local  experience 
in  shipping  district,  about  the  standing  of  the  Wick- 
son plum  than  we  do.     It  has  always  been  very 


highly  spoken  of  in  this  regard  and  your  statement 
is  the  first  which  has  come  to  us  of  its  being  defective. 
We  would  like  to  know  more  about  that  from  ship- 
pers or  from  growers  who  sell  to  them.  The  best 
plum  for  any  specific  purpose  in  any  particular  dis- 
trict must  be  determined  by  local  experience.  We 
keep  as  well  informed  as  possible  along  this  line  and 
always  welcome  information  which  is  of  good  use  in 
our  work.   

The  Jordan  Almond  at  Santa  Rosa. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  I  notice  in  the  last  Pacific 
Rural  Press  an  article  on  the  Jordan  almond,  and 
in  justice  to  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture I  would  state  that  I  also  have  succeeded 
with  the  grafts  of  the  true  Jordan  type  sent  out  by 
them  last  year,  and  that  the  growth  has  been  un- 
usually strong,  and  indications  are  not  wanting  that 
there  will  be  a  small  crop  of  the  nuts  this  season. — 
Luthur  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  observations  from  all  who 
received  the  scions  from  the  Government.  We  have 
understood  that  they  were  sent  to  growers  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  State. 
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EVERY  HORSE  OWNER 
Should  Keep  Constantly  On  Hand 


the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavin*,  Klneboiies,  Curbs, 
Splints »  etc*]  and  all  forms  of  Lameness* 
USED  FOR  25  YEARS. 

University  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  May  21. 1900. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs:— I  have  been  using  your 
Spavin  Cure  for  twenty-five  years,  and  find  it  very  efficient  asa 
remedy  for  what  it  claims  to  cure.  Please  send  me  your  "Trea- 
tise on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases,"  and  much  oblige 

Yours  truly,  G.  B.  BLANCHARD. 

Endorsements  like  the  above  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
merits.  Price  #1;  Six  for  95.  As  a  liniment  fur  family  use  it  has 
no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KENDALL'S  SPAVIN 
CUKE,  also  »'A  Treatise  on  the  Home,"  the  book  free,  or 
address  DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURQ  FALLS,  VT. 


Agricultural  Review. 


ALAMEDA. 

Stockmen  of  Livermore  are  mak- 
ing preparations  to  hold  a  big  stock  show 
at  that  place  Saturday,  Feb.  28. 

Mount  Eden  farmers  will  have  a  co- 
operative creamery.  Over  two-thirds  of 
the  stock  is  already  subscribed. 

BUTTE. 

Getting  in  Line.— The  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chico  are  getting  in  line 
on  the  farmers'  telephone  feature  re- 
cently offered  by  the  Sunset  Telephone 
Co.  Ten  farmers  have  already  signed  for 
a  line,  cost  90  cents  per  month  to  each. 

FRESNO. 

The  cattlemen  have  decided  to  work 
more  sociability  into  their  meetings. 

The  supervisors  have  ordered  squir- 
rel poison  furnished  free  to  farmers. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  —  Fortuna  Ad- 
vocate: A  year  or  so  ago,  Wm.  Nelson, 
the  Hydesville  butcher,  secured  a  buck 
of  the  Swiss  fat-tailed  sheep  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breeding  up  to  a  mutton  sheep 
which  would  develop  faster  than  the 
ordinary  American  breeds.  His  experi- 
ment has  been  entirely  successful  and  the 
cross  has  resulted  in  a  black  or  brown 
sheep,  which  at  five  or  six  months  of  age, 
dresses  over  100  pounds  and  seems  very 
hardy  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate of  this  county. 

KERN. 

Melons  on  Oil  Lands  — Bakersfield 
Echo:  Edward  Dickenson  has  rented  the 
surface  privilege  of  240  acres  of  the  land 
the  Grace  Oil  Co.,  in  the  Kern  Rive**  oil 
fields,  about  seventy  acres  of  which  land 
is  subject  to  irrigation,  and  will  plant  the 
latter  portion  to  melons  this  season  for 
the  early  market. 

KINGS. 

C.  Downing's  Pear  Orchard.— Han- 
ford  Journal :  Regarding  bees  and  pear 
blight  in  his  orchard,  Mr.  Downing  is 
firmly  convinced  that  bees  belonging  to 
some  of  his  neighbors  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  spread  of  pear  blight  in  his 
orchard,  and  he  has  determined  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  further  damage  in  that 
way.  He  gives  as  one  of  the  best  evi- 
dences that  bees  disseminate  the  blight 
through  the  fruit  blossoms  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  young  pear  trees — not  in  blos- 
som last  year — were  the  least  affected  by 
the  blight,  while  all  trees  that  did  blos- 
som were  badly  affected.  Some  pear  trees 
which  he  grafted  over  last  year,  and 
which  consequently  were  not  in  blossom, 
were  not  in  the  least  affected  by  blight. 
Mr.  Downing  now  has  the  only  pear 
orchard  of  any  size  in  bearing  in  this  part 
of  the  State.  Last  year  he  cut  seventy 
cords  of  wood  out  of  his  120  acres  of  pear 
trees  and  this  year  he  cut  out  120  cords. 
He  has  grubbed  out  about  2%  of  his  Bart- 
lett  pear  trees  that  were  badly  affected. 
His  orchard  is  now  in  very  good  shape 
again  and  he  proposes,  he  says,  to  protect 
It  until  the  fruit  is  set  thereon. 

Farmers'  telephone  association 
members  will  buy  their  own  telephone  in- 
struments and  own  them.  After  the  first 
cost  the  expense  of  those  who  belong  to 
the  association  will  be  confined  to  the 
actual  expense  of  maintaining  the  system. 
It  is  expected  there  will  be  several  central 
offices. 

MERCED. 
West  Side  Dairy  Development.— 
S.  J.  Shannon,  Los  Banos:  In  1901  the 
Los  Banos  Creamery  sold  119,853  pounds 
butter  at  an  average  of  18|  cents,  paying 
patrons  $22,453  29.  For  1902  they  sold 
224,581  pounds  butter  at  an  average  of 
24}  cents,  paying  to  the  patrons  the  sum 
of  $53,234.75.  During  1902  there  have 
been  some  thirty  cream  separators  put  in 
at  this  place  and  the  Dos  Palos  colony, 
which  ship  direct  to  the  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  markets  some  15,000  pounds 
butter  fat  per  month.  There  is  a  big  de- 
mand for  alfalfa  land  in  this  place  and  the 
Dos  Palos  coloney,  12  miles  south  of  here. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 


The  Safe.t,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Bemoves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horaea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC   impossible  to  produce  scar  or  Memufu 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
■ent  by  express,  cbar^ei  f..  Id,  with  full  directions 
for  its  .use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
fHB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  WO.,  Cleveland  IX 


Miller  &  Lux,  during  1902,  sold  over  100 
places,  averaging  twenty  acres,  in  Dos 
Palos  colony,  over  90%  of  which  is  used 
for  dairying,  the  balance  for  fruit. 

PLACER. 
California  Carnations.— Auburn 
Leader:  The  California  Carnation  Co. 
of  Loomis  shipped  over  182,000  rooted 
carnation  cuttings  In  January.  The  com- 
pany will  set  out  50,000  stock  plants  this 
spring.  A.  Mittlng,  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, states  that  he  finds  Placer  county 
soil  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  carna- 
tions. 

SACRAMENTO. 
California  Jersey  Association.— 
The  officers  of  the  California  Jersey  Asso- 
ciation, recently  formed  at  Sacramento, 
are:  Superior  Judge  Peter  J.  Shields, 
Sacramento,  president;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Mc- 
Farland,  vice-president;  N.  A.  Chisholm, 
secretary  -  treasurer;  executive  board  — 
George  T.  Trowbridge,  chairman;  W.  H. 
Taylor,  San  Francisco;  W.  D.  Houx, 
Petaluma;  C.  V.  Osborn,  Florin,  and  T. 

B.  Purvine,  Two  Rocks. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
It  Makes  a  Difference.—  Redlands 
Citrograph:  "The  water  companies  rep- 
resented in  the  Riverside  convention — 
and  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty 
of  them  —  are  co-operative  associations 
owned  by  the  men  who  till  the  soil.  Every 
one  of  them  furnishes  stockholders  with 
water  and  at  actual  cost,  and  every  one 
illustrates  the  great  principles  of  which 
Mr.  Smythe  is  the  foremost  advocate — 
the  principle  of  joint  ownership  of  land 
water." 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Frost  Protection.— A  G.  McAdie 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  : 
"  I  have  made  arrangements  at  the  Bid- 
well  ranch,  at  Chico,  at  Durham,  at  Oro- 
villo  and  at  other  points,  where  one 
almond  tree  in  the  middle  of  a  grove  is  to 
be  set  apart  for  my  observation.  What  it  is 
proposed  to  try  is  what  I  call  the  ice  cure. 
Every  cold  morning  a  hose  is  to  be  turned 
on  each  of  the  almond  trees  until  it  is 
completely  encased  in  Ice  to  prevent  frost 
bite.  The  theory  is  that  the  ice  will  pro- 
tect the  tree  from  quick  changes  of  tem- 
perature." 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Gum  Tree  Planting.— Lompoc  Rec- 
ord: There  will  be  quite  a  revival  of  gum 
tree  planting  along  the  west  boundary  of 
town  and  farm  lands  In  our  valley  the 
coming  spring. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Among  the  nurserymen  the  report 
Is  that  Sugar  prunes  and  Mulr  peach  trees 
lead  In  the  popular  fancy,  but  the  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  stock  Is  good.  Prices  rul- 
ing are:  For  apricots,  12J  to  15  cents 
each;  French  prunes,  10  to  15  cents,  Sugar 
prunes  12$  to  15  cents  for  lower  grades, 
20  cents  for  No.  1;  Muir  peaches  20  cents, 
lower  grades  15  cents;  cherries  20  cents, 
apples  15  to  20  cents. 

Burbank  Walnuts  in  Mexico.— 
Hon.  S.  F.  Lieb  of  San  Jose  is  arranging 
to  plant  a  large  acreage  in  Mexico  to  Bur- 
bank's  now  famous  Santa  Rosa  soft  shell 
walnuts. 

The  Uses  of  Eucalyptus.— Arbori- 
culture: Jas.  W.  Gillespie  of  San  Jose  is 
using  the  lumber  of  the  blue  gum  for 
wagon  work,  for  which  he  considers  it 
admirably  adapted.  He  also  manufac- 
tures, on  a  large  scale,  insulator  pins  for 
telegraph  and  power  poles,  and  uses  for 
these  the  inferior  part  of  the  wood.  By 
actual  test  the  strength  of  the  blue  gum 
wood  is  found  to  be  30%  higher  than  that 
of  white  oak  and  20%  stronger  than  black 
locust.  Mr.  Gillespie  had  one  tree  cut  in 
Santa  Clara  county  which  made  1750  feet 
of  lumber,  board  measure,  besides  three 
cords  of  wood.  Such  lumber  is  worth  $50 
per  M.  as  it  runs  at  the  mill.  A  blue  gum 
tree  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Leib  at  San 
Jose,  thirty  years  old,  had  a  diameter  of 
5$  feet  and  a  height  of  175  feet.  It  could 
be  cut  into  6000  feet  of  lumber  worth  $300. 
The  Inside  of  the  residence  of  Chas.  S. 
Rogers  is  finished  with  eucalyptus  wood, 
exquisitely  beautiful. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Less  Beets,  More  Grain.  —  Paja- 
ronlan:  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  uncertainty  of  an  amicable 
settlement  between  the  Pajaro  valley  beet 
growers  and  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.  as 
to  the  price  of  beets  this  year,  many 
farmers  are  planting  wheat,  barley  and 
oats  on  their  beet  land. 

Coal  Tar  and  Resin.— Pajaronian: 

C.  O.  Sllllman  Is  another  one  who  has  used 
the  above  for  tree  wounds  with  great  suc- 
cess. At  first  he  mixed  the  tar  and  resin 
at  the  ratio  of  two  pounds  of  resin  to  a 
gallon  of  tar,  boiling  the  mixture  thor- 
oughly before  applying.  This  proportion 
will  not  always  prove  effectual,  owing  to 
the  great  difference  in  grades  of  tar.  Mr. 
Sllllman  suggests  that  the  tar  be  boiled 
first  so  as  to  thicken  it  before  the  resin  is 


applied.  After  the  two  ingredients  have 
been  carefully  boiled  and  mixed  to  a  thick 
dope,  Mr.  Silliman  paints  the  bruises  with 
an  ordinary  paint  brush,  placing  a  heavy 
coating  of  the  mixture  on  each  wound 
where  a  limb  has  been  amputated.  He 
uses  a  large  coal  oil  can  with  an  oil  lamp 
in  it  to  keep  the  mixture  warm  while  he 
is  applying  it,  placing  the  vessel  contain- 
ing the  tar  and  resin  over  the  top  of  the 
coal  oil  can  and  carrying  it  about  the  or- 
chard. This  method  has  proved  far 
better  than  tree  wax  or  any  other  applica- 
tion which  Mr.  Silliman  has  tried.  The 
mixture  of  tar  and  resin  soon  dries  over 
the  wounds  and  produces  a  hard  glazed 
surface  that  will  not  crack. 

SHASTA. 

New  Sheep  Dipping  Tank.— Red- 
ding Searchlight :  James  Barry,  who 
owns  a  fine  farm  on  Cottonwood  creek, 
and  is  also  largely  interested  in  sheep 
raising,  has  plans  calling  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bathtub  20  Inches  In  width,  5 
feet  In  depth  and  90  feet  long,  taking  the 
form  of  a  circle  30  feet  in  diameter.  A 
platform  is  built  at  one  place  for  entrance 
of  the  sheep  into  the  tank.  The  tub  is  of 
sufficient  width  to  permit  of  the  sheep 
passing  through  single  file,  yet  of  suffi- 
cient depth  to  compel  them  to  swim 
through  the  fluid  with  which  it  is  filled. 
After  having  passed  the  entire  round  of 
the  tub  the  sheep  can  be  liberated  by  the 
man  in  charge  of  it,  or,  if  they  need  a 
more  thorough  soaking,  he  can  close  the 
gate  to  the  landing  platform  and  the 
sheep  will  be  compelled  to  make  another 
circuit  of  the  tank  before  they  can  escape. 

Fruit  in  Shasta.— Sunset  Magazine: 
The  principal  orchards  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  Anderson,  Cottonwood,  Millville  and  In 
Happy  valley,  producing  mostly  prunes, 
pears,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds  and 
olives.  The  shipping  point  is  Anderson. 
The  fruit  raised  in  these  localities  has  at- 
tained a  world-wide  reputation  for  its 
large  size,  fine  flavor  and  excellent  ship- 
ping and  keeping  qualities.  Much  of  It  Is 
shipped  direct  to  London,  England. 
Apples,  pears  and  all  hardy  fruits  are 
grown  to  perfection  In  the  higher  alti- 
tudes. Grape  growing  is  also  carried  on 
to  quite  an  extent  and  thousands  of 
gallons  of  wine  are  made  yearly,  as  well  as 
many  raisins.  Oranges  are  grown  in 
many  localities. 

SOLANO. 

More  Dried  Fruit.—  Vacaville  Re- 
porter :  We  do  not  know  what  the  rail- 
road people  of  California  are  thinking 
about,  but  the  expansion  of  the  green 
fruit  shipments  Is  likely  to  be  less  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
next  few  years  will  show  an  enlargement 
of  the  dried  fruit  product  as  a  result. 

Social  Co-operation.— Dixon  Trib- 
une :  Dixon,  Winters  and  Davlsvllle  are 
connected  by  the  barbed  wire  telephone 
system.  Short  stretches  of  line  would 
connect  with  Rio  Vista  and  possibly  Sac- 
ramento. Lines  running  out  of  Dixon 
extend  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Vacaville, 
and  the  cannery  here  will  induce  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  fruit  belt  to  make  the  nec- 
essary connections. 

SONOMA. 

Automatic  Pruning  Machine.— 
Analy  Standard :  The  machine  which 
landed  at  the  depot  here  a  few  days  ago 
for  Mr.  Young  turns  out  to  be  an  auto- 
matic pruning  machine,  which  Mr.  Young 
says  he  has  been  working  on  for  about 
fifteen  years.  The  machine  is  composed 
of  a  gasoline  engine,  an  air  pump  and  an 
air  drum.  The  engine  drives  the  pump 
and  the  pump  forces  the  air  into  the 
air  drum.  The  shears  are  connected  with 
the  air  drum  with  a  rubber  or  cotton  hose 
and  are  operated  by  compressed  air.  The 
shears  have  long  handles  so  as  to  reach 


There  isn't  a 
lamp  chimney  made 
that  isn't  ashamed 
)f  its  maker  except 
Macbeth's. 


My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
•  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
I  you  what  number  to  j;et  for  your  lamp. 

M-vcuF/nr,  Pittsburgh. 


any  part  of  the  tree.  The  machine  is  cal- 
culated to  be  loaded  onto  a  wagon  and 
hauled  through  the  orchard  the  same  as 
a  spray  pump. 

Losing  Cattle.— Petaluma  Argus  : 
Andy  Donough  of  Reclamation  has  lost 
forty-one  head  of  fine  two-year-old  cattle. 
They  have  died  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  a  day  and  the  cause  is  a  mystery. 
The  veterinary  surgeons  cannot  account 
for  it. 

A  Horse  Market  will  be  opened  in 
Petaluma  by  J.  R.  and  R.  B.  Smith. 

STANISLAUS. 

The  Flannery  Dairy  Herd.— Mo- 
desto Herald:  The  herd  of  milch  cows  in- 
cluded in  the  estate  of  the  late  John 
Flannery  has  been  purchased  by  two  Mo- 
desto dairymen,  Miner  Walden  and  E.  W. 
Brush.  It  includes  seventy-six  head  of 
Durhams,  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 

A  pet  deer,  a  dog  and  two  cats  are 
among  the  regular  attendants  at  the  pub- 
lic school  In  Grapevine  district,  near  Deer 
Creek  hot  springs. 

P.  F.  Wood  will  add  600  acres  to  the 
200  acres  of  alfalfa  now  on  the  Hitchcock 
place  near  Tulare,  which  he  recently 
bought  and  will  stock  it  with  cattle. 

The  Sunset  Telephone  Co.  succeeded 
in  securing  enough  subscriptions  for  two 
rural  lines  in  Visalia  vicinity,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  twenty-seven  phones.  Orosi, 
Sultana  and  Dinuba  are  to  have  direct 
connection  by  lines  now  being  put  up. 
Connection  has  heretofore  been  by  the  way 
of  Fresno.  Orosi  will  have  a  local  Sunset 
system. 

SUTTER. 
Child  Labor  —Independent :  A  little 
mental  or  manual  labor  for  a  child  is  ben- 
eficial, but  there  must  be  more  play  than 
work  if  we  expect  perfect  bodies  and 
strong  minds  in  later  years,  and  the  pal- 
try sums  earned  by  these  child  laborers 
in  the  canneries,  orchards  or  shops  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  twelve  years  will 
materially  reduce  their  mental  and  physi- 
cal capacity  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  after 
years. 

TULARE. 
Quite  an  Acreage.— Lindsay  Gazette: 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
orange  trees  are  to  be  planted  in  Tulare 
county's  citrus  region  to  the  account  of  S. 
A.  Baggs,  county  horticultural  commis- 
sioner, Phil  Baer  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Co., 
Geo.  T.  Frost  of  the  Bonnie  Brae  Orchard 
and  another  gentleman. 

Corning  Notes.  —  Tulare  Register: 
R.  M.  Teague  of  the  San  Dimas  citrus 
nurseries  has  purchased  100  acres  of  land 
near  Exeter,  to  plant  to  oranges. 

VENTURA. 

The  Home  Co.— Oxnard  Sentinel :  The 
so-called  Home  Co.,  which  is  operating  In 
nearly  every  county  In  southern  Califor- 
nia, is  in  reality  a  stupendous  corporation, 
and  its  outreaching  promises  to  be  so  ex- 
tensive that  no  county  feels  that  it  can 
afford  to  be  left  off  the  circuit. 

Lemon  Prospects.  —  C.  G.  Teague, 
manager,  In  his  last  report  to  the  stock- 
holders of  "Llmonelra"  lemon  orchard, 
says:  "  In  order  to  successfully  market 
lemons  it  is  very  essential  to  be  large 
enough  to  be  able  to  ship  in  carloads  to 
the  Eastern  markets,  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  regular  trade.  An  investiga- 
tion made  by  the  Southern  California 
Fruit  Exchange  as  to  the  acreage  budded 
over  revealed  the  fact  that  the  acreage 
that  had  been  budded  over  and  would  be 
budded  over  this  year  comprised  about 
one-third  of  the  total  lemon  acreage  of 
southern  California.  The  cost  of  hand- 
ling, by  our  new  method  of  holding  or 
curing,  was  also  reduced  by  this  method 
13.4  cents  per  box.  In  other  words,  the 
cost  of  handling  in  our  packing  house  was 
13.4  cents  less  per  box  than  last  year, 
making  a  saving  on  the  total  number  of 
boxes  handled  of  $5183. 
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The  California  Meadow  Lark. 

With  black  cravat,  and  yellow  vest, 

And  suit  of  brown  complete, 
He  struts  about  with  merry  call, 

And  .whistles  clear  and  sweet ; 
No  care  he  knows,  or  any  fear — 

The  happiest  bird  about — 
For  whether  rain  or  whether  shine, 

The  meadow  lark  is  out. 

He  perches  on  the  roses  near, 

And  looks  aslant  at  me. 
Then  whistles  out  a  merry  laugh, 

That  echoes  back  his  glee. 
We  hear  him  in  the  early  morn 

Sing  carols  to  the  sun, 
And  when  the  evening  shadows  fall 

His  song  is  hardly  done. 

He's  brimming  o'er  with  liquid  joy, 

From  morning  until  night; 
On  barren  hill,  or  grassy  vale, 

He  sings  his  sweet  delight. 
Oh,  meadow  lark,  I  wish  like  thee, 

My  heart  could  always  sing, 
Though  tears  should  blind  my  aching  eyes 

Or  shadows  round  me  cling. 

— Mrs.  L.  J.  Smith. 


"All's  Fair  in  Love." 

Mrs.  Armstrong's  modest  little  home 
was  ablaze  with  light.  The  proud  lady 
was  giving  a  small  dance  to  celebrate 
her  only  son's  home-coming  from  college; 
and  Teddy,  why,  he  was  the  happiest 
young  fellow  in  the  world  !  And  why 
not  ?  Had  he  not  just  emerged  from 
the  university  with  colors  flying,  and 
was  he  not  about  to  ask  the  girl  of  his 
heart  to  gladden  his  hearthstone  for 
life? 

His  mother  had  said  to  him  during 
the  day:  "Don't  be  too  sanguine, 
Teddy,  for  Helen  has  been  accepting 
attentions  from  Mr.  Hawtrey  during 
the  last  few  months  and  he  is  rich  and 
world-weary,  and  just  the  sort  of  man 
to  fascinate  a  young  girl  fond  of  flat- 
tery and  position." 

"Helen  loves  me,  I'm  sure,"  replied 
confident  Ted,  "and,  besides,  she  would 
not  sell  herself." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  are  not 
to  be  disappointed,  but  the  ways  of  the 
girl-of-the-period  are  beyond  me.  You 
remember  Mabel  Coulter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mabel  was  a  flirt,"  broke  in 
Ted,  "  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  she  would  marry  the  man  she  had 
led  on ;  but  Helen — I  only  want  her 
word  that  she'll  wait  until  I've  made 
my  future  sure.    She's  true  blue  1 " 

As  for  the  young  lady  herself,  she 
felt  sure  that  Teddy  Armstrong  would 
propose  that  night ;  and,  though  she 
confessed  that  her  heart  was  in  a  state 
of  commotion  when  she  thought  of  him, 
still  it  would  be  awful  nice  to  be  Mrs. 
Bruce  Hawtrey  and  live  in  the  big 
mansion,  have  all  sorts  of  luxuries  and 
travel  in  Europe. 

And  Mr.  Hawtrey.  He  was  a 
widower,  old  enough  to  be  Helen's 
father,  and  was  voted  to  be  something 
of  a  cad.  "  The  little  Vernon  filly,"  he 
had  remarked,  "has  lots  of  go,  and  a 
young  wife  would  be  a  novel  plaything, 
now  that  my  clubs  and  life  in  general 
are  getting  to  be  something  of  a  bore." 

The  guests  had  all  arrived,  and  every- 
thing was  very  jolly.  Helen  Vernon, 
Mr.  Hawtrey  and  Ted  were  covertly 
watched  by  all,  as  gossip  had  it  that 
both  men  were  "dead  set"  on  winning 
the  pretty  belle  of  M  . 

One  rotund  dowager  leaned  toward 
her  neighbor  and  remarked,  "Teddy  is 
so  yourg  and  Hawtrey  so  old  that  it 
seems  a  race  between  the  cradle  and 
the  grave,"  accompanying  her  words 
with  a  mirthless  laugh  that  made  the 
sentimental  young  matron  she  ad- 
dressed, and  who  hoped  that  young 
Armstrong  would  be  victor,  nervous. 

Hawtrey,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  was 
not  so  near  the  grave  as  the  old  gossip 
implied,  took  more  of  Helen's  dances 
than  good  form  allows,  and  also  assumed 
an  air  of  proprietorship  that  made  the 
younger  man  wild.  He  forgot  every- 
thing, and  resolved  impetuously  to  have 
it  out  with  Hawtrey,  quite  improperly 
forgetting  that  the  blase  gentleman  was 
his  mother's  guest,  and  entitled  to  every 
courtesy.  After  his  rival's  second 
dance  with  Helen,  Teddy  approached 


him  and  with  a  sort  of  challenge  in  his 
voice — 

"Come  upstairs,  Hawtrey.  I  have 
some  capital  cognac  in  my  rooms.  I'd 
like  your  opinion  on  it." 

"Done,  my  boy,"  replied  the  older 
man  suavely. 

Scarcely  had  they  reached  the  rooms 
when  Teddy  began  hotly: 

"  Now  see  here,  Mr.  Hawtrey — " 

But  he  got  no  farther.  Hawtrey 
placed  one  hand  on  the  fiery  boy's 
shoulder  and  observed  coolly: 

"I  know  what  you  would  say  ;  but 
let  us  not  be  impolite  or  hasty.  She's 
mine  if  she  will  or  she's  yours  if  she  will. 
Go  in  and  win  her  if  you  can.  Remem- 
ber, I'll  show  you  no  quarter — 'all's  fair 
in  love.'  " 

"  But  she  loves  me,  she's  only  dazzled 
by  your  money,"  asserted  Ted,  with 
amazing  frankness. 

"I  don't  care  whom  she  loves;  it  is 
whom  she  will  marry  that  interests 
me,"  answered  the  older  man,  with  a 
cool  stare. 

"  By  heavens,  would  you  marry  a  girl 
that  only — " 

"I  would  marry  any  girl  to  whom  I 
took  a  notion,  if  the  mood  pleased  me. 
Love  is  an  old-fashioned  commodity. 
Ask  Helen,  Mr.  Armstrong,  when  you 
get  a  chance  ;  I  mean  to,  during  this 
next  dance." 

Poor  Teddy  was  stunned.  His  ideals 
were  pure,  and  he  very  properly  re- 
garded honor,  love  and  respect  as  a 
holy  trinity.  Suddenly  an  idea  seemed 
to  strike  him. 

"  '  All's  fair  in  love,'  you  say,"  he  re- 
marked curtly,  and  strode  from  the 
room  saying  in  a  very  low  voice,  as  he 
passed  his  big  mastiff,  who  was  dozing 
on  a  rug,  "  Watch  him,  Duke  !  " 

The  next  waltz  was  half  ended  when 
Ted  strolled  up  to  Miss  Vernon  and  said, 
in  a  tone  of  mock  surprise: 

"Why,  Helen,  you  of  all  people  to  be 
sitting  out  a  dance  ?  " 

The  pretty  girl  blushed  and  looked  a 
bit  annoyed. 

"  Mr.  Hawtrey  engaged  the  number; 
evidently  he  has  forgotten  me,"  she  re- 
pled. 

"  Finish  it  with  me  ?  " 
"With  pleasure." 

Hawtrey  did  not  appear  again  that 
evening,  and  many  were  the  comments 
because  of  his  strange  disappearance  ; 
but  Teddy  looked  supremely  happy,  for 
the  girl  of  his  heart  had  said,  "Yes." 

The  girls  chaffed  Helen  a  bit  in  the 
dressing-room  because  her  rich  cavalier 
had  deserted  his  principal  partner  ;  but 
the  young  lady  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
angry  ;  in  fact,  she  appeared,  as  one 
pert  damsel  said  "deadly  superior." 

After  the  last  guest  had  gone  Ted 
bounded  upstairs  four  steps  at  a  time 
and  burst  into  the  room.  Duke  drew  a 
long  breath  of  relief  and  removed  the 
earnest  regard  with  which  he  had  been 
favoring  Hawtrey,  who  had  not  ap- 
parently moved  from  his  chair — had  not 
dared  to  move,  in  fact. 

"  Why,  Hawtrey,  are  you  here  yet? 
Every  one  thought  you  had  gone  and 
wondered  why  ?  "  said  the  young  man, 
affecting  all  the  surprise  possible,  while 
the  victorious  twinkle  played  in  his  eyes. 

But  Hawtrey  was  game.  He  never 
flinched,  but  replied  in  his  cool,  colorless 
drawl: 

"  Really.  I  did  not  know  I  was  of  so 
much  importance.  The  truth  is  that 
this  little  book  is  so  interesting,  and 
your  brandy  so  excellent,  that  I  decided 
not  to  leave  this  comfortable  spot." 

"Hope  Duke  didn't  annoy  you?" 
pointedly  from  Ned. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  He  seems  a  faith- 
ful dog." 

"He  is. 

"  Good-night,  Mr.  Armstrong." 

"Good-night,  Mr.  Hawtrey." 

Soon  as  the  door  closed  on  Hawtrey, 
Ted  grabbed  Duke  by  the  forelegs,  and 
man  and  dog  executed  the  maddest  and 
merriest  dance  on  record.  Then, 
hugging  his  dumb  slave,  Ted  cried: 

"  You  watched  him  all  right  didn't 
you,  old  boy  ?  Well,  you  saved  my  life, 
perhaps  ;  so  lie  there  on  the  rug  or  any- 
where and  snooze  all  night.  The  stable 
is  too  good  for  your  dogship  after  this." 

The  next  day  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Helen  Vernon  and  Theodore  Armstrong 
was  announced,  and  in  the  same  sheet 
might  be  seen  a  few  lines  that  read, 
"Bruce  Hawtrey  leaves  for  New  York 


to-day,  en  route  for  Europe." 

"  Hawtrey  told  me,  Helen,"  explained 
Ted,  later  on,  while  both  were  laughing 
over  the  incident,  "that  all's  fair  in 
love,  so  I  took  him  at  his  word." 

"  I  hated  him  ever  since  the  day  he 
spoke  of  me  as  a  "  filly,"  and  was  only 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  refuse  him.  I 
wouldn't  have  had  him,  anyway,"  re- 
plied Helen. 

"Well,  Duke  and  I  weren't  taking 
any  chances,"  laughed  the  dog's  mas- 
ter.— New  York  News. 


The  Story  of  an  Old  Dress. 

There  was  recently  exhibited  at  the 
Y.  M.  I.  fair  in  Petaluma,  Cal,  a 
dress,  now  owned  by  Miss  Mary  T. 
Burn  of  that  town,  which  was  made 
for  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  of  Aus- 
tria, and  was  worn  by  her  at  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daughter  to  the  Dauphin 
of  France.  How  it  came  from  the 
grandeurs  of  the  life  of  governing 
courts  in  Europe  to  the  heartfelt 
grandeur  of  quiet  domestic  life  in  the 
city  of  poultry  by  the  great  bay  of 
California  is  a  question  that  will  natu- 
rally occur  to  many  a  feminine  mind, 
and  in  answer  to  it  Miss  Burn  gives 
the  following  description  and  history: 

To  the  Editor: — The  dress  men- 
tioned is  made  of  gold-colored  satin, 
richly  embroidered  all  over  with  flow- 
ers in  their  natural  colors,  and  two 
patterns  of  lace  in  white  silk  em- 
broidered on  the  satin.  It  was  em- 
broidered in  a  convent  in  France  for 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  of  Aus- 
tria, to  be  worn  by  her  at  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter  with  the  Dauphin  of 
France.  After  that  it  was  presented 
by  the  Empress  to  one  of  the  maids  of 
honor  at  the  Austrian  court.  This 
lady  in  turn  gave  it  to  the  Countess  of 
Lockhart,  and  she  gave  it  to  Miss 
Helen  Scott  (my  grandmother),  who 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1796,  was 
married  to  David  Burn  of  Beaver  Hall, 
Edinburg,  Scotland,  and  who  after- 
ward presented  it  to  Mary  Field,  wife 
of  her  eldest  son,  Wiiliam  Scott  Burn, 
who  on  her  death  at  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada,  June  5,  1881,  left  the  dress  in 
question  to  me,  her  youngest  daughter. 

Mary  Theresa  Burn. 


A  Curio  Factory. 

There  is  a  manufactory  of  California 
curios  in  Monrovia,  organized  last  May. 
It  has  proved  a  wonderful  success  from 
the  first  day  it  opened  for  business. 
The  material  emyloyed  by  the  company 
is  gathered  entirely  from  the  orange 
orchards  of  the  district  and  adjacent 
mountain  sides.  Many  articles  of  use 
and  ornament  are  manufactured  from 
orange  wood,  the  branches  of  palms, 
yucca  spikes  and  the  beautiful  man- 
zanita  wood,  which  is  found  high  up  on 
the  mountain  sides  among  the  clouds. 
The  company  employ  at  present  four- 
teen hands,  and  are  unable  to  fill  all  the 
orders  which  are  being  received  from 
points  all  along  the  coast  and  as  far  as 
Montana.  

Wax  and  Its  Uses. 


Beeswax  is  voluntarily  formed  inside 
the  body  of  the  working  bee  from  fluid 
honey  and  pollen.  The  wax  leaves  the 
secreting  glands  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
solidifies  in  small  transparent  scales. 
The  pollen  used  by  the  bee  gives  the 
wax  its  distinctive  color.  The  chief 
adulterants  of  beeswax  are  resin,  tal- 
low, stearin,  goat's  fat,  paraffin  and 
vegetable  matter.  A  simple  test  of 
purity  is  to  chew  the  wax,  which  if 
pure  does  not  stick  to  the  teeth,  and 
has  no  unpleasant  taste.  Beeswax  is 
used  in  medicine  for  ointments,  plasters 
and  cosmetics,  and  for  dental  work.  It 
is  also  used  in  France  as  a  remedy  for 
diarrhoea,  and  its  vapor  is  recom- 
mended for  coughs  and  for  erysipelas. 


The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all 
the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country — public  and  private,  primary, 
secondary  and  higher — was  17,299,000 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
278,000.  In  1870  the  expenditure  for 
schools  per  capita  was  $1.64.  In  1901 
it  was  $2.93. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Meats  or  soups  should  never  be 
covered  closely  while  they  are  hot. 

Before  applying  the  stove  polish,  add 
to  it  a  teaspoonful  of  powerful  alum. 

The  fat  removed  from  the  soup  kettle 
makes  the  best  kind  of  drippings  for 
kitchen  use. 

Any  meat  intended  for  soup  should 
be  put  over  the  fire  in  cold  water,  since 
the  object  is  to  extract  the  juice. 

Fine,  moist  salt  is  a  good  thing  to 
clean  the  pearl  handles  of  knives,  or 
articles  made  of  bone  or  ivory.  Polish 
afterward  with  a  soft  cloth. 

To  dry  clean  gloves  lay  them  flat, 
rub  in  a  mixture  of  finely  powdered  ful- 
ler's earth  and  alum.  Brush  it  off  and 
sprinkle  them  with  dry  bran  and  whit- 
ing. Dust  well. 

The  dish  of  hash  left  from  the  break- 
fast may  be  converted  in  a  savory  din- 
ner soup  by  cooking  it  slowly  for  two  or 
three  hours  and  seasoning  it  with 
parsley,  onion,  tomato  and  celery. 

Salt  halibut  and  salmon  may  be 
soaked  and  flaked  like  codfish  and 
cooked  in  a  cream  sauce  or  fried-fritter 
fashion.  The  salmon  is  delicious,  lightly 
freshened  and  flaked,  as  a  garnish  to  a 
potato  or  vegetable  salad. 

If  you  want  boiled  meat  to  be  tender 
don't  allow  it  to  boil  after  the  first  ten 
minutes.  After  this  it  should  be  moved 
back  and  allowed  to  just  simmer,  which 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  boiling. 
Boilrhg  hardens  the  meat  and  makes  it 
tough. 

As  a  change  from  stuffed  and  baked 
chicken,  try  splitting  the  fowl  down  the 
back  as  for  boiling  and  roasting.  Make 
a  rich  gravy  with  flour,  butter  and 
cream,  stirring  into  the  drippings  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  Pour  this  over  the 
fowl  and  sprinkle  lightly  with  chopped 
parsley. 

A  combination  of  quinces  and  cran- 
berries is  recommended  for  a  very  nice 
jelly.  Stew  cores  and  skins  of  quinces 
in  very  little  water,  and  strain  the  juice 
as  for  quince  jelly ;  stew  tart  cran- 
berries separately  in  very  little  water, 
strain,  and  combine  with  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  quince  juice.  Add  to  the 
combined  juices  one  cupful  of  sugar  to 
each  cupful  of  juice,  and  boil  briskly  un- 
til it  jellies. 


In  discussing  her  lessons  with  a  cer- 
tain small  girl,  we  are  often  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  words  apparently  so 
simple  as  to  need  no  explanation  are 
sometimes  a  complete  mystery  to  the 
average  child;  they  are  accepted  in 
good  faith  and  learned  by  rote  with  no 
more  understanding  than  if  Sanskrit 
or  Chaldean.  If  a  child's  honest  ques- 
tioning is  repressed  while  the  subject  is 
fresh  in  mind  many  opportunities  for 
acquiring  needed  information  are  lost, 
and  the  habit  of  interest  in  the  how 
and  why  of  common  things  is  sup- 
pressed or  lessened.  As  examples  of 
thus  learning  without  understanding 
here  are  some  answers  recently  re- 
ceived in  a  Kansas  school  examination: 
"  Define  the  word  fathom  and  form  a 
sentence  with  it."  "A  fathom  has  six 
feet;  a  fly  is  a  fathom."  "Define 
species."  "Species  is  kind;  a  boy 
must  be  species  to  his  mother."  "  De- 
fine odorless."  "Odorless  is  without 
scent;  a  man  who  is  odorless  cannot 
ride  in  a  car." 


Prof.  W.  M.  Hays  of  the  Minnesota 
station  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  new  movement  to  introduce  agri- 
culture into  the  rural  schools.  A  bul- 
letin nearing  completion  will  contain 
200  exercises  and  experiments.  This 
bulletin  is  to  be  bound  aud  furnished  to 
each  rural  school.  It  outlines  exercises 
which  the  teacher  is  to  require  of 
pupils  at  such  times  as  may  be  conven- 
ient and  practicable.  Each  exercise 
includes  four  divisions.  Under  the  first 
heading  is  a  statement  of  the  object 
sought ;  under  the  second  the  materials 
to  be  used  ;  under  the  third  the  plan  of 
work,  and  under  the  fourth  are  notes 
giving  important  facts  to  the  teacher. 
The  subjects  include  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, cooking,  sewing,  domestic  ani- 
mals, housekeeping,  laundering,  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  dairying,  etc. 
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Domestic  Hints. 

Potato  Fritters.  —  After  mashing 
potatoes  through  a  colander,  add  three 
eggs,  beaten,  a  dessertspoonful  of  flour, 
the  same  of  butter,  salt  and  a  pint  of 
milk.  Beat  well  and  drop  from  a  large 
spoon  into  boiling  fat.  The  fritters 
should  be  well  immersed,  and  taken  out 
as  soon  as  they  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  kettle. 

Creamed  Chicken  on  Toast.  —  Cut 
the  meat  from  a  cold-boiled  chicken, 
discarding  all  bits  of  skin  and  muscle. 
Cut — not  chop — into  small  dice.  Salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Make  a  cream 
sauce  and  stir  the  chicken  dice  into 
this.  Toss  and  stir  until  very  hot,  and 
turn  upon  crustless  rounds  of  lightly 
buttered  toast. 

Creamed  Potatoes. — Make  a  white 
or  cream  sauce  and  stir  into  it  cold 
boiled  potatoes  cut  into  dice.  Season 
to  taste,  and  when  very  hot  beat  in  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  minced  parsley.,  To 
make  these  delicious  and  produce  the 
rich  color  pour  in  gradually,  just  before 
adding  the  parsley,  a  well-beaten  egg. 
Stir  for  half  a  minute,  put  in  the  pars- 
ley, and  serve. 

Orange  Pudding. — Peel  three  large 
oranges,  slice  them  in  thin  slices,  and 
take  out  the  seeds.  Line  a  pudding- 
dish  with  them  and  dust  over  them  one 
cup  of  sugar.  Now  beat  the  yolk  of 
two  eggs  with  one  tablespoonful  of  corn- 
starch and  two  of  sugar.  Add  a  small 
pinch  of  salt  and  pour  it  into  one  pint 
of  boiling  milk,  stirring  constantly.  As 
soon  as  it  thickens,  take  it  from  the  fire, 
and  when  cool  spread  it  over  the 
oranges.  Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
stiff  and  dry,  with  two  large  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar;  spread  this  over 
the  top  and  brown  it  slightly  in  a  hot 
oven.    Serve  cold. 

Celery  Cheese. — Melt  half  an  ounce 
of  butter  in  a  small  saucepan  and  add 
half  an  ounce  of  flour,  then  pour  in  by 
degrees  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  stir 
quickly  until  the  sauce  is  perfectly 
smooth  and  thick.  Season  it  with  cay- 
enne, salt  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg, 
and  add  two  ounces  of  grated  cheese. 
Have  ready  rather  more  than  half  a 
breakfast  cup  of  cooked  celery ;  cut 
into  small  pieces,  stir  it  into  the  cheese 
sauce,  and  fill  some  little  bread  cases 
with  it  which  have  been  quickly  fried  in 
boiling  fat ;  scatter  some  grated  Par- 
mesan over  the  top  of  the  celery  and 
place  the  cases  in  a  quick  oven  for  a 
few  moments. 

Stewed  Beef  Liver. — Cut  one  pound 
of  beef  liver  into  inch  pieces,  wash  and 
scald.  Drain,  place  in  a  saucepan  with 
one  slice  of  onion,  one-half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one- quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  one  tablespoonful  of  walnut 
catsup  and  just  enough  boiling  water 
to  keep  from  burning.  Cover  closely 
and  simmer  until  tender.  Brown  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour  in  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter,  add  gradually  the  gravy 
from  the  liver  and  stir  until  smooth  and 
thick.  Turn  over  the  liver,  add  more 
seasoning  if  necessary  and  simmer  for 
five  minutes  longer.  Serve  on  a  plat- 
ter, garnished  with  parsley  and  toast 
points.  

Of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  census  re- 
turns of  1900,  the  value  of  farms  and 
farm  property  is  placed  at  $20,514,- 
001,838,  a  comfortable  increase  in  value 
over  the  previous  census  year  of  almost 
$4,500,000,000. 

At  present  the  proportion  of  work- 
ing time  is  smaller  in  Britain  than  in 
any  other  nation.  The  assertion  is  true 
alike  in  respect  of  agriculture,  of  in- 
dustry, of  shopkeeping,  of  commerce 
and,of  the  professions. 

More  child  labor  exists  in  New  York 
than  in  all  the  States  of  the  South  com- 
bined. The  facts  on  which  this  revela- 
tion is  based  have  been  gathered  in  the 
last  six  months  by  the  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  New  York. 


To  settle  once  for  all  the  frequent 
disputes  with  customers  regarding  the 
varying  size  of  eggs,  Stockholm  mer- 
chants propose  to  effect  all  future  sales 
on  the  basis  of  actual  weight  instead  of 
per  score. 


The  happiest  heart  is  childlike — 

It  never  quite  grows  old  ; 
It  sees  the  sunset's  splendor 

As  it  saw  the  dawning's  gold. 
It  has  a  gift  for  gladness, 

Its  dreams  die  not  away. 
Oh,  what  a  foolish,  happy  heart ! 

The  worldlier  people  say. 

—Ripley  D.  Saunders. 


Humorous. 

Tourist — Did  you  temper  justice  with 
mercv  when  you  caught  that  horse 
thief  ?  Bronco  Bill— Betcher  life  !  The 
boys  chipped  in  nearly  $4  for  his  wid- 
der. 

"  I  can  safely  say  that  no  man  ever 
attempted  to  bribe  me,  gentlemen." 
Voice  in  the  crowd  :  "  Don't  be  down- 
hearted, old  chap ;  your  luck  may 
change." 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  you  were 
discharged  from  the  army  for  a  mere 
breach  of  etiquette?"  queried  the  in- 
terested friend.  "Yes,  sir,"  boldly 
asserted  Colonel  Blupher.  "What  was 
it?"  "Turning  my  back  to  the 
enemy." 

An  English  sailor  at  Singapore  was 
watching  a  Chinaman  who  was  placing 
a  dish  of  rice  by  a  grave.  "  When  do 
you  expect  your  friend  to  come  out 
and  eat  that  ? "  the  sailor  asked. 
"  Same  time  as  your  frien'  come  out  to 
smellee  flowers  you  fellow  put,"  re- 
torted Li. 

The  eminent  physician  was  irritable. 
Calling  the  porter  he  said  :  "  Who  is 
it  that  keeps  singing  '  I  would  not  live 
alway  ? '  "  "  It's  the  lady  in  the 
apartment  above,  sir."  "  Well,  tell  her 
that  as  a  professional  man  I  am  prepared 
to  assure  her  that  she  won't,  and  that 
there  is  consequently  no  cause  for 
further  agitation  on  her  part." 


If  you  want  to  feel 
good  to=morrow, 
take  Baldwin's 
Health  Tablets  to= 

night.    (Try  before  you  buy.) 

So  positive  am  I  that  my  health  tablets  will  give 
you  health,  streDgth  and  new  life  that  I  will  send 
you  a  i5c  bottle  absolutely  free  until  you  have  had 
time  to  test  their  curative  qualities.  They  will 
cure  constipation,  headache,  biliousness,  torpid 
liver  and  do  you  so  much  good  you  will  be  thankf'il 
to  me  and  will  send  me  the  price,  25c.  Don't  be 
sick  and  dumpy  any  longer  Write  me  a  postal  to- 
day and  yo  will  receive  a  package  of  Baldwin's 
Health  Tablets  tomorrow  by  mail,  prepaid. 

EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN, 
8  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  at 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


DEAL  DIRECT  ?KP  FACTORY 

Don't  pay  retail  price  for  carriages  or  harness.  Write  for  our  catalogue  and 
learn  about  our  system  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  customer.  Two  profits 
are  saved  to  you.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  or  you  can  return  the  purchase 
and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  We  have  the  largest  assortment 
of  buggies,  surreys,  phaetons,  carriages,  and  other  high  grade  vehicles,  as 
well  aa  harness,  horse  rugs  and  other  horse  accessories,  in  America. 
Write  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  COMPANY, 

Factory  and  General  Office,  COLUMBUS,  0.         \     Write  to 
Western  Office  and  Distributing  House.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  /nearest  office. 


THE  U.  S.  WINS  IN  THE 

Greatest  Cream  Gathering  State 

IN  THE  UNION 

At  the  Nebraska  State  Dairymen's  Con- 
vention, Lincoln,  January  22-23,  1903, 

THE  HIGHEST  SCORE  OF  ALL 

was  awarded  the  Adams  Centre  Creamery, 
Archer,  Neb.,  on 

BUTTER  MADE  FROM  U.  S. 
SEPARATOR  CREAM. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  victories  for 
U.  S.  Separator  Butter  this  season. 


For  Western   trade   we   transfer  our   Separators  from 
Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha. 
Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Write  for  circulars 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
V  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
*  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockporl,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Af.ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


W<fc  P    ROOF  PAINTS. 
•  Jl       •  PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  coating  for  Roofs,  Tanks,  Plumes.     Fire-proof.     Hardens  like 
slate.    Cheap;  durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Ready  Roofing.  Correspondence  solicited. 


••Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot  20-lnch,  6-foot  20-inch,  6-foot  20- inch. 
BOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  Ram. 

Now  is  the  time  to  Install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  is  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  it.  It  is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efflr  ient  and  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

PRIOR  W.  B4IXEY. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


fHPAP  DATP^  California,  Washington, 
ICrtr  I  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  se  ure  reduced  rates  on  sblpmtnts  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  ihe  -bove  States  Write 
for  rates.  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
18  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  suffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back,  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3>$-foot,  4-foot  and  5- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  ,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  wett  of  City  Hall, 

SAN  FRANCI8CO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Tear.   :   A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEH,  Prei  t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   moffltt   <fc    T  o  W  n  e>  . 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER. 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  Plrst  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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The  Markets, 


General  Market  Conditions. 

Organization  and  Direct  Connec- 
tion.—Regarding  the  method  of  market- 
ing by  California  growers  locally  organ- 
ized and  having  direct  connection  with 
dealers  in  consuming  markets,  the  re- 
marks of  Harry  Mackenzie,  a  large  hand- 
ler of  dried  fruits  in  Philadelphia,  made 
in  connection  with  the  prune  outlook  last 
fall,  are  an  indication  of  what  may  seem 
desirable  to  some.  "  The  failure  of  grow- 
ers to  maintain  an  organization  to  control 
the  market  will  be  little  short  of  disaster," 
said  Mr.  Mackenzie.  "  There  is  a  good 
market  in  the  East,  provided  the  Cali- 
fornia growers  do  not  sacrifice  it  by  hasty 
and  Injudicious  action.  The  large  dealers 
and  jobbers  do  not  want  to  see  that  hap- 
pen. There  is  more  money  for  them  in 
the  maintenance  of  fair  prices."  It  is  a 
fact  well  known  in  the  dried  fruit  trade 
that  Eastern  dealers  who  are  not  "in  the 
speculative  market,"  as  the  trade  saying 
is,  consider  that  their  interests  and  those 
of  the  California  growers  are  identical  in 
this  that  by  direct  business  connection 
between  themselves  and  California  grow- 
ers organized,  the  dealers  would  have  to 
pay  less  and  the  growers  would  get  more 
than  now.  It  is  also  a  well-known  trade 
fact  that  Eastern  firms  handling  fruit, 
both  green  and  dried,  have  often  tried  to 
establish  direct  business  connection  with 
growers  in  this  State  by  personal  repre- 
sentatives and  by  establishing  branch 
houses,  but  have  on  the  whole  been  un- 
able to  do  so  because  of  lack  of  local  or- 
ganization among  growers  to  supply  a 
firm  "bottom  to  the  market"  and  intelli- 
gent putting  up  of  the  fruit  for  market, 
most  of  the  skilled  help  for  the  latter 
under  present  conditions  being  absorbed 
by  California  commercial  packers  who, 
being  on  the  ground,  have  the  best  of  the 
advantages  in  securing  such  help. 

The  San  Francisco  Commission 
Street. — A  story  is  going  on  the  com- 
mission market  street  which  Illustrates 
the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sonalities of  commission  men  and 
their  trade  abilities  and  connections  to 
producers.  A  dealer  saw  a  peddler  whom 
he  knew  going  by  with  several  boxes  of 
Tangerine  oranges  that  he  bought  of 
another  dealer  a  little  farther  up  the 
street.  "What  did  you  pay  for 
them?"  the  dealer  asked.  "Seventy- 
five  cents,"  was  the  reply.  To  test  the 
truthfulness  of  the  peddler's  statement 
the  dealer  said:  "I'll  give  you  a  dollar  a 
box  for  them."  Much  to  his  surprise  the 
peddler  handed  them  over.  Yet  within  a 
few  hours  the  dealer,  who  is  strong  on 
that  line,  had  resold  them  for  11.35  a  box. 

Miscellaneous.  —  The  first  carload 
of  honey  to  go  out  of  the  upper  Gila  valley, 
Arizona,  was  shipped  recently. 

The  Chamberlain  Canning  Co.  of  Ba- 
kerefield  last  year  put  50  0  cases,  nearly 
one-half  of  them  tomatoes.  The  principal 
fruits  canned  are  apricots,  peaches,  pears 
and  plums  The  report  of  Porter  Bros. 
Co. '8  shipments  of  dried  fruits  for  last  year 
shows  prunes,  1,305,061  pounds;  raisins, 
1,085,904  pounds  ;  peaches,  129,022  pounds  ; 
apricots,  137,723  pounds.  Total,  2,657,710. 

The  Merrit  Fruit  Co.  of  Santa  Rosa  has 
shipped  5,000,000  pounds  of  1902  prunes. 

An  official  of  the  California  Fruit  Can- 
ners'  Association  says  that  probably  the 
entire  asparagus  crop  has  been  sold  in  ad- 
vance. Opening:  prices  are  about  the  same 
as  those  for  1902.  On  small  white  this 
year's  basis  Is  10c  per  dozen  higher  and 
also  10c  higher  in  small  green.  White 
and  green  tips  in  one-pound  square  cans 
are  15c  a  dozen  higher.  Nearly  $5,000,000 
are  invested  In  raising  and  canning  aspar- 
agus in  California. 

At  Chicago  cash  prices  on  grain  are  as 
follows  per  bushel:  No.  2  Spring  Wheat, 
77@79c;  No.  2  Corn.  43c;  No.  2  Oats,  34J 
@34|;  No.  2  Rye,  48J@49c;  Feed  Barley, 
42@45c;  fair  to  choice  Malting,  43@57c. 

California  millers  are  securing  wheat 
from  Kansas,  for  mixing  purposes,  at  a 
cost  of  perhaps  $1.55  per  cental. 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  18,  1903. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
Receipts  of  produce  from  California  and  other 
points  this  week  to  da'e,  compared  with  those  of 
last  week,  are  as  follows: 

Last    Thlsi  Last  This 

week.  week.  week.  week. 

Flour,  M  s.  74,8  'I   99,174  Mustard,  s.  87 
Wheat,  c...    8,845   82  840!  Wool,  bl... .      197  34 
Barley,  o...  28  635   20.950  Hops,  bl .. .       260  329 

Oats,  c   5.860     6,038  Hides,  No. .    3,119  5,5.32 

Corn,  c   2,106     3.?9  i Pelts,  bdl. .   6,720  7,866 

Beans,  s....    3,256     2  379  Tallow,  lbs.      630  1.337 

Hay.  t   2,786     2,854  Wine,  gals  321  900  523  5S0 

Straw,  t..  ..  68  2rt  Brandy,  g..  4  250  2.300 
Potatoes,  s.  19,9'J7  28.200  Butter,  lbs.  199,800  189.500 
Onions,  8...  2,490  2,187,  Eggs,  doz. .  151,950  173,540 
Br'mc'n.bdl  ....  20o! Cheese,  lbs.  87,400  84,500 
Rye,  c   445! 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  of 
some  exports  by  sea  from  San  Francisco 
In  January,  1903,  compared  with  those 
same  months  in  1902: 

Articles—  Total.    Total  19C2. 

Barley,  Otis    136,945  169,534 

Bean  ,  lbs   276,382  58  173 

Beeswax,  lbs   2,386  3,941 

Brandy,  gals   2.301  2j2 

CI  er,  cs   7 

Corn,  ctls   1,392  155 

Flour,  bbla   35,374  169,006 

Fruit,  bxs   7,389  4,654 

Fruit.canned.es   12,344  9,153 

Fruit,  (  rled,  lbs   826,946  £06,978 

Fruit,  dried,  cs   3,139  82 

Hav,  bales   17,913  5,160 

Ho  ey.  cs   177  161 

Hops,  lbs   18.756  36.803 

Lard,  lbs   142,452  27,371 

Live  stock,  No   t3  628 

Nuts,  sacks   112  22 

Oats,  ctls   2,572  3 

Poultry,  coops   68   

Raisins,  boxes   2,291  3.5C9 

R  e,  ctls    

Salt,  b<les   1,499  886 

Seed,  lbs   2,296  ?,i  94 

Seed,  Mustard,  lbs   BO  108,400 

Sugar,  lbs   673.633  £58  970 

Tallow,  lbs   194,125  212,952 

Vegetables,  sacks   22,121  725 

Wheat,  ctls   849,662  1,104,704 

Wioe,  gals   316,376  375,044 

Wine.cs   456  497 

Wool,  lbs   22,610 

Total  value  all  shipments.  $3,848,088 
Total  for  January,  1902    3,635,656 

These  totals  were  divided  between  vari- 
ous countries  as  follows: 

Jan  ,  1903.  Jan  ,  1902. 

Atlantic  United  States  t  177.642  $  221.222 

E  r<  pe   800,462  1,310  906 

Mexico   47,595  162,965 

Central  America   101,744  214,165 

South  America   61,273  27,940 

Hawaii   848.410   

Pacific  islands   46,514  123,490 

Philippines   76,454  94,353 

Japan   583  450  397,668 

China   273,264  840.5S3 

Far  East   9,266  18  378 

Australasia   823,lu7  116,738 

British  Possessions   89,513  91,902 

Siberia   8.894  1,500 

South  Africa   500  15,876 

WHEAT. 

Shipping,  according  to  location  {1  45  Cg)l  55 

Milling   1  55  @1  62* 

FLOUR. 

California,  Family  Extras   4  40  @  4  65 

Bak  rs'  Extras   4  30  @  4  40 

Oregon  and  Washington,  Family. . .  3  70  @  4  00 

Bakers'   3  70  &  4  20 

BARLEY. 

Feed   tl  17V4®  I  20 

Brewing  and  shipping   1  20  @1  25 

Chevalier,  fair  to  choice,  for  seed...  1  60  ®1  75 

OATS. 

White  Oats   1  27*®  1  37* 

White,  for  mil  ling   1  35  01  45 

Black,  for  feed   1  20  ®1  25 

Black,  for  seed   1  25  @1  32* 

Red,  common  to  choice   1  22*01  30 

Red,  fancy   1  32*®  1  85 

Gray   1  25  @1  35 

RYE. 

Quotable  at   1  15  @1  20 

CORN. 

Callfornlan,  Large  Yellow   1  16  @1  45 

Callfornian,  Small  Yellow   1  50  @1  75 

Callfornlan,  White   1  15  @1  35 

Egyptian,  Brown   1  20  @1  25 

Egyptian.  White   1  40  @1  50 

Western,  in  bulk   1  12*®1  20 

Western,  sacked   1  25  ®1  27* 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Receipts  of  hay  are  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand, and  the  demand  from  neighboring 
States  is  being  filled  from  Interior  points 
Independent  of  this  market,  but  exports 
from  here  continue  in  good  volume. 

Choice  Wheat  Hay   14  00®  

Good  Wheat  Hay   12  50@I3  50 

Other  grades  same   10  50®  12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  50®12  50 

Tame  Oat   11  00®  12  00 

Second  Quality  Oat   10  O0@ll  00 

Barley  and  Oat   10  00®  11  50 

Alfalfa   10  O0@ll  50 

Straw,  »  bale   45®  55 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Jobbing  prices: 

Bran,  ft  ton   20  00@21  00 

Middlings   24  50@27  00 

Shorts,  California    20  50@21  60 

Barley,  Rolled   25  00®29  00 

Cornmeal,  coarse  feed   28  00@31  00 

Cracked  Corn   28  50@31  €0 

BEANS. 

Pink  beans  have  shown  some  strength 
with  limited  supply. 

Pea,  100  IDs   8  50  @3  75 

Small  White   3  25  03  50 

Lady  Washington   3  00  @3  35 

Pinks   2  50  @2  75 

Bayos   2  80  @3  10 

Red   2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidney   4  75  @4  85 

Limas   4  20  ®4  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  75  ®4  00 

VEGETABLES. 

New  potatoes  from  Niles  and  Haywards 
arrived  this  week  and  sold  at  4c,  and  some 
from  Santa  Barbara  at  3Jc.  Rhubarb  has 
become  plentiful  and  moves  well.  South- 
ern vegetables  have  been  scarce  and  have 
brought  good  prices.  Asparagus  has  been 
absent.  Vegetables  In  the  Alameda  re- 
gion suffered  severely  from  the  unusual 
climatic  conditions. 


Commission  merchants  report  realizing  for : 

Beans,  String,  Los  Angeles,  V  lb. . .     10  a  12* 

Beans.  Wax   8  ®  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  H  100  lbs. .    75  0  85 

Carrots,  fl  sack   35  @  40 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  Small   76  ®  1  50 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  large   2  00  @  — 

Dried  Peppers,  Stockton   7  ®  8 

Dried  Peppers,  Los  Angeles   10  ®  12* 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles   —  ®  15 

Garlic,  »  lb   2*®  3 

Green  Peas.  Los  Angeles,  V  B>   5*®  6 

Green  Peppers,  Los  Angeles,  V  D>. .     10  ®  12* 

Mushrooms,  V  lb  ,  20®25o;  box   50  ®  1  00 

Onions,  V  cental   40  0  75 

Sprouts   6  0  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Los  Angeles,  box.  1  50  ®  — 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  V  ton  10  00  @20  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  y  ton  10  00  @20  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ac.  to  pkg.  1  75  ®  2  25 

POTATOES. 

Jobbing  prices  : 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  V  cental               90  @  1  15 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  ¥ 

cental                                        40  ®  60 

River  Reds,  nominal,  ¥  sack              35  ®  40 

Merced  Sweet,  V  cental  1  50  ®  1  60 

Oregon  Burbanks                              75  @  1  00 

Oregon  Garnet  Chiles                         90  @100 

Early  Rose  1  10  ®  1  25 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Jobbing  quotations  are: 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  5^@  6 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   5X0- 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  5J4®  54£ 

San  Quentln  Bags,  ft  100  5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  82  @— 

Woolsacks,  8*  0>s  29  @— 

Fleece  Twine   7*@  8 

Gunnies  13  ®14 

Bean  Bags   4y@  5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  qualities.. .  .6514,  6}<,  6% 
Fruit  Saoks,  Jute   6  ®  7 

HOPS. 

Some  dealers  quote  about  lc  lower  all 
through  than  the  prices  given  below,  but 
we  think  the  higher  figures  correctly 
represent  the  market. 

Buyers  are  paying  for: 

Washlrgton  and  Oregon  26  @27 

Sacramento  2s  ®— 

Russian  River.-  25*®— 

Sonoma   26  @26* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

This  market  is  top-heavy  with  wet 
salted,  but  keeps  well  cleaned  up  of  dry 
hides,  with  strong  demand.  Some  changes 
in  prices  in  consequence  are  noted. 

Dealers  are  paying: 

.Sound.  Quilt 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fbs   10*®—  B  to- 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fbs   9*®—  8  tit- 
Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs            8*®—  7*®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60 lbs. .   9  @ —  8  ®— 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs. .   8*®—  7*@— 

Stags   7  @—  6  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8*@—  7*@- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   10  @—  9  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10*®—  9*®— 

Dry  Hides   17   @17*  16  @16!< 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  B>s..  14  @—  11  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   20  @—  17  @18 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  00® 2  00  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         3  00  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  60  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  @  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin   90  ®1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   65  @  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   40  @  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   25  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   86  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  20 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12* 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*  ®  8 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*  ®  6 

Grease   3  @  4 

Goat  Skins,  prime,  Angoras. . .     75  @  — 

Goat  Skins,  large  and  smooth.     60  ®  — 

Goat  Skins,  medium   35  0  — 

Goat  Skins,  small   20  ®  — 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

This  market  In  these  lines  continues  to 
Improve  from  a  seller's  standpoint. 
Prices  have  gone  up  for  sheep  and  cattle, 
both  live  and  dressed,  and  buyers  com- 
pete well  for  hogs  at  top  quotations.  But 
little  in  the  former  lines  is  offered  below 
the  maximum  quotations. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  steers,  »  lb   6*0  1\ 

Beef,  cows   5Ji@  7 

Veal,  large,  V  B>   8  ®9 

Veal,  small,  »  n>  10  @ll 

Mutton— ewes,  8@10*o;  wethers   8*@12 

Lamb,  yearlings,  »  lb.,  10@12c;  spring.  12*@15 

Hogs,  dressed   8*®  10 

Dealers  are  quoting  prices  to  producers  for  first 
quality  live  stock,  less  50%  shrinkage  on  cattle, 
delivered  at  city  slaughter  houses,  as  follows: 

Cattle— Steers   7*®  9* 

Cows  and  Heifers   *>\®  1\ 

Thin  Cows   5  @  6 

Calves,  large     4*@  5 

Calves,  light  (gross  weight)   6*@  6 

Sheep— Ewes  (gross  weight)   4  0  4* 

Wethers   <*@  5 

Lambs,  yearlings,  ¥  fb  (live  weight)         5  @  5* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  140  to  250  lbs   6fc®  7 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*®  t\ 

Hogs,  rough,  heavy  6  ®  5* 

Hogs,  feeders   6X@  6* 

Hogs,  260  to  350  lbs   6*@  6* 


POULTRY. 

Storms  In  the  middle  West  have  les 
sened  the  offerings  of  Eastern  poultry  the 
past  week,  and  consequently  light  receipts 
on  the  whole  have  cleaned  up  quickly  at 
good  figures.  Prospects  seem  good  for 
some  continuation  of  this  condition. 
Fancy  young  stock  and  hens  are  most  in 
demand.    Game  moves  moderately  well. 

Small  broilers  should  weigh  rom  1*  to  2  lbs.; 
large  broilers,  2  to  2*  lbs.;  fryers,  2*  to  8  lbs.  at 
the  highest;  all  over  that  go  as  young  roosters  If 
they  have  no  spurs  and  the  breast  bone  is  soft. 

Turkeys,  alive   17  ®  18 

Turkeys,  dressed,  hens   20  ®  28 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen  5  60  ®760 

Roosters,  old   6  00  ®  8  60 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  <3  7  60 

Fryers   6  50  ®  6  00 

Broilers,  large   5  00  &  5  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   4  00  ®  4  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   600   @  6  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   6  00  0  8  00 

Geese,  »  pair   2  00  0  2  75 

Goslings,  »  pair   2  00  0  2  75 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen    0  1  £0 

Pigeons,  young   2  50  0  2  75 

BUTTER. 

The  market  Is  of  late  in  good  condition 
for  sellers,  ruling  steady  at  quotations. 
The  movement  of  Intermediate  grades 
continues  to  be  most  pronounced,  extra 
fancy  creamery  being  offered  but  spar- 
ingly, and  consequently  being  firm  In 
price.    Outside  business  is  still  shut  off. 

Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 

Creamery,  extras,  V  fb   35  0 — 

Creamery,  firsts   83  @34 

Dairy   30  033 

Store   —  026 

Western   27  ®29 

EGGS. 

The  sharpest  demand  has  been  for  store 
lines  for  northern  shipment,  and  stocks 
are  kept  quite  well  cleaned  up. 

Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  23  ®23* 

California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  22  02.'* 

California,  good  to  choice  store  21  <a>  — 

Eastern   20  @21 

CHEESE 

Has  suffered  but  slight  damage  In  price 
during  the  week,  although  receipts  have 
been  considerable.    "Young  Americas" 
again  have  a  distinct  range. 
Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

California,  Oat,  new   13*015 

California,  "Young  Americas"   14*015* 

Western   16*017 

Eastern   17  017* 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Three  carloads  of  cold  storage  apples 
were  shipped  by  dealers  for  the  London 
market  this  week.  Supplies  of  pears  are 
light. 

Commission  merchants  are  realizing : 

Apples,  common.  ¥  box   65®  1  00 

Apples,  California,  fancy,  V  box  1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  Oregon,  fancy,  V  box  1  25®  1  75 

Pears,  Winter,  common   40®  75 

Pears,  extra  fancy,  storage  1  7602  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

European  advices  are  that  shipments 
which  should  have  arrived  in  December 
are  but  now  arriving.  Eastern  receipts 
were  almost  equally  delayed,  which  de- 
lays the  usual  spring  demand.  Trading 
here  Is  now  of  a  jobbing  character,  at 
practically  unchanged  prices.  Nuts  are 
dull,  with  some  slight  fluctuations  for 
light  holdings.  Honey  is  firm  for  moder- 
ate supply. 

F.  o.  b.  California  In  sacks  and  carload  lots 
when  not  otherwise  specified: 

Apples,  evaporated,  60-fb  boxes   6  @  7 

Apples,  sun-dried   4  0  4* 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  choice  only   7  @  9 

Apricots,  Royal  *  lb   6*®  8 

Figs,  10-a>.  box  80  01  00 

Figs,  White,  50-lb.  boxes,  »  lb  6  @  8 

Figs,  Black,  50-lb.  boxes,  V  lb   6  @  5* 

Nectarines,  »  D>   4  ®  6* 

Peaches,  unpeeled   4*0  7* 

Pears   6  010 

Plums,  pitted   4*®  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4*0  7* 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Citrus  fruit  Is  In  better  demand  than 
for  some  time,  and  sales  have  been  con- 
siderable. Heavy  offerings  have  been 
marketed  at  good  figures,  well  sustained. 
Large  sizes  of  favorite  brands  have  com- 
manded 25c  premium.  The  movement  of 
standard  Navels  of  medium  sizes  is  good, 
but  that  of  Seedlings  Is  slight  and  demand 
does  not  exceed  supply.  Tangerines  go 
slow,  notwithstanding  concessions.  Limes, 
lemons  and  grape  fruit  are  moderately 
active  at  familiar  prlees. 

Auction  prices  on  oranges;  commission  prices 
on  other  lines: 

Oranges,  Navels,  fancy,  V  box   1  85®2  65 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice   1  1001  60 

Oranges,  Standards   1  0131  86 

Oranges,  Seedlings   7601  26 

Tangerines,  V  box,  according  to  size  . .      6001  25 

Lemons— California,  fancy,  V  box   2  0002  60 

California,  choice   1  2S®1  50 

California,  standard   76®1  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  V  box,  auction  11.80. .. .  4  0084  60 
Grape  Fruit,  choice   1  00@2  00 
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Poisoning  Squirrels. 

Lindsay  Gazette:  J.  J.  Cairns  of 
this  place,  who  is  very  successful  in 
poisoning  squirrels,  attributes  it  to  the 
method  followed  in  preparing  and  put- 
ting out  the  poison.  He  says  there  is 
nothing  saved  in  the  sparing  use  of 
strychnine  —  but  believes  in  putting 
enough  of  it  into  the  mixture  to  kill  at 
the  first  shot,  regardless  of  the  ex- 
pense. The  mixture  and  his  system  of 
applying  it  are  as  follows:  One  ounce 
strychnine,  one-half  ounce  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  two  pounds  of  sugar, 
well  dissolved  and  mixed  with  water, 
to  one  gallon  wheat;  stir  the  whole 
until  thoroughly  mixed  and  let  stand 
over  night  to  allow  the  wheat  to  ab- 
sorb some  of  the  poison  ingredients. 

In  applying  to  the  acreage  in  ques- 
tion he  uses  six  men  abreast  at  a  dis- 
tance of  50  feet  apart.  It  takes  about 
eight  days  to  cover  the  3500  acres.  He 
goes  over  the  ground  three  times  each 
year  and  after  the  first  time  reduces 
the  quantity  of  strychnine.  He  ad- 
vises that  the  farmers  buy  the  ma- 
terial and  prepare  their  own  mixture, 
as  he  believes  the  greater  portion  of 
the  ready  prepared  prepared  poison  is 
unreliable.  Mr.  Cairns  says  bisulphide 
of  carbon  is  sure  but  too  slow  in  the 
field.  It  should,  however,  always  be 
used  around  buildings  instead  of  strych- 
nine. Mr.  Cairns  says  it  costs  him 
about  $300  to  rid  3500  acres  of  the 
pest,  yet  he  claims  that  every  squirrel 
killed  at  this  time  of  year  is  a  saving  of 
$5.  "It  would  cost  each  farmer  but 
little  each  year  for  two  or  three  years 
while  the  pest  is  being  exterminated," 
says  Mr.  Cairns,  "if  there  was  a  law 
compelling  the  owners  of  vacant  lands 
to  do  their  share  of  a  systematic 
poisoning,  and  after  that  length  of 
time,  with  a  continuance  of  a  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  system  each  year,  it 
would  not  be  much  trouble  to  keep 
them  killed  off." 


Ramona's  Romance. 

Ramona,  the  region  from  which  the 
bay  section  of  San  Diego  county  has 
drawn  the  bulk  of  its  hay  and  grain 
during  the  last  five  years  of  dry  con- 
ditions in  the  latter  locality,  to  say 
nothing  of  much  of  its  supplies  of  fruit, 
honey,  poultry  and  dairy  produce,  is 
situated  about  40  miles  west  of  the 
Colorado  desert  at  an  altitude  of  1500 
feet,  and  separated  from  the  desert  by 
high  and  richly  mineralized  mountains. 
From  the  hills  between  the  town  and 
the  mountains  a  magnificent  view  is 
presented;  to  the  east  in  winter  the 
snow  capped  peaks  of  the  Cuyamacas; 
to  the  west  and  beneath  the  green 
fields  of  grain,  orchards  of  oranges, 
olives  and  lemons.  There  is  plenty  of 
good  water  almost  anywhere  it  is  dug 
for,  from  the  living  spring  to  a  depth 
of  50  feet,  and  no  water  tax.  It  has 
nearly  double  the  rainfall  of  the  coast 
region.  Deciduous  and  citrus  fruits 
are  at  home  there,  and  spraying  and 
fumigation  are  unknown,  orchards  be- 
ing free  from  scale.  Ramona,  the 
business  center  of  the  Santa  Maria 
valley,  has  a  population  of  about  400. 
Taxes  are  about  2\%  and  valuation  is 
low.  The  only  disadvantage  is  the 
wagon  haul  of  12  miles  to  the  present 
terminus  of  the  S.  D.  C.  &  E.  railway, 
but  the  roads  are  good.  Gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron  and  precious  stones  are 
found  and  mines  are  opening  up.  With 
rich  farming  country,  well  adapted  to 
grain,  all  sorts  of  fruit  and  garden 
truck,  and  a  home  market  for  them 
round  about  it,  Ramona  and  vicinity 
has  all  the  elements  of  romance  as  well 
as  reality. 

An  Accommodation. — Sutter  County 
Farmer :  Another  private  telephone  line 
will  be  put  in  at  Sutter  City,  with  a  cen- 
tral office  at  Brockway's  store.  There  is  a 
private  line  from  Sutter  City  to  Kent,  one 
from  Kent  to  West  Butte,  and  one  now 
being  established  from  Kent  to  Tisdale's. 
The  central  office  is  at  K  eat,  where  con- 
nection can  be  made  with  the  Sunset  sys- 
tem. The9e  private  lines  have  subscrib- 
ers all  along  the  route  and  are  a  great 
accommodation  and  not  expensive. 

Particulars  of  new  terms  of  subscription  to 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  may  be  ibtalned  at 
the  •'  Herald  "  office,  Llvermore,  where  subscrip- 
tions can  be  left. 
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This  harness  is  indispensable  to  every  fruit  grower  —  vineyardist  or 
orchardist.  Saves  time,  labor  and  patience.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
every  season  in  the  saving  of  injury  to  trees  and  vines  and  damage  to  grow- 
ing fruit,  which  always  occurs  from  the  use  of  ordinary  whiffletrees  and 
traces.    One  of  the  handiest  of  farm  equipments. 

We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  every  State,  like  the  following: 
Dear  Sirs :  Florin.  Cal.  July  5,  1902. 

I  put  your  harness  on  a  span  of  horse?  that  weigh  close  to  1400  lbs.  They  broke  cen- 
ters in  a  vineyard  for  two  weeks  at  a  stretch  and  seemed  not  to  notice  lha.t  they  were  in 
a.  different  harness,  though  one  is  a  very  nervous  horse.  I  never  had  as  much  pleasure 
in  plowing  as  I  did  with  that  harness.  No  broken  vines,  no  stepping  over  traces  and  no 
traces  to  catch.    It  makes  vineyard  plowing  a  pleasure  instead  of  hard  work. 

F.  F.  ROBINSON. 

Don't  delay — write  us  to-day  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  this  val- 
uable harness,  mailed  free.    Live  agents  wanted  everywhere. 

B.  F.  BAKER  C0MPANY,2l4Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y.,U.S.A. 

HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  Distributing  Agents, 
16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I 


v.: 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SBERW00DS 


BOY  CAN 
HITCH  UP  WITH  EASE  ALONE  NOW. 

Horses  can  be  harnessed  separately. 
Send  for  trial  set 

The  most  convenient  of  all  styles  of  harness  for 
use  in  orchard  or  vineyard.  Slngletr  es,  doub'e- 
trees  and  traces  are  done  away  with  and  a  simple 
chain  furnishes  the  connection  betw  en  team  and 
plow  or  harrow. 

The  orchardist  will  appreciate  th3  advantages 
of  dispensing  with  doub.etrees. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

Distributing  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast, 
16-18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Page  Poultry  Fence 

weighs  10  pounds  to  the  rod— bottom  wires  only 
\H  inches  apart— and  don't  cost  any  more  erected 
than  a  slazy  netting    Send  for  descriptions. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WlRKFENCUCO.jADlUAN.MICH. 


IF* 

j|[X5i 

C  IE 

19  FR|EMbRf  ST..SAN.  FRANqSCoTXI 

FENCE! 


STRONGEST 

MADE.  Bull 

Strong,  Chicken. 
Tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholinale 
Prices.   Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  -M),     WUicliealor,  Indiana,  V.  8.  A. 


CALF 
DYSPEPSIA, 


sr  heard  of  a  calf  getting 
etc..  while  euclclDg  its 
milk  txing  too  rich?  IVi 


 practically  - 

kinds  ofdjS|<epBlaand  in. 
digestion     results  from 
"boltinr."    or  taking  ibo 
food  too  rapidly.  This  pre-  ** 
vents  the  proper  admix- 
ture of  saliva  and  other 
digestive  substances.  Whoei 
pepsla,  scours,  potbelly,  flux 
mother  unless  caused  by  tbo 

COMMON  SENSE  CALF  FEEDER 

18  alao  "nature  a  own  «aj"  and  the  milk  can  be  remilated 
perfectly  aa  regard,  Duality  and  quantity,  t'aliea doiuat  aa 

u^VJ^ZT""i^t,\.mtb''-  *nd  ,he  ■'»'>'»<•• 

LI  a   .  '      r       •  ?e  ""  c™*  "b"  ,"*n<",  Gold  Medal 

men".  ' ™      n'""  'l""'    °°  '7  r"d"  ",°I"«d  hJ 
mentntatloni.    Oyer  611.00(1  !„  „,,.    Durable.  , lmple.ee 
and  aeienHflc.  Mo.tl.S0.  Sent  poat'pald 
for  $1.75.  Our  Co.,  Relief  l,p,.,.„i„d 
'nre  Caked  riae  In  12  to  24  ho 
iple  bej  by  mail  50c.  Fend  forIC 
t  why  you  ahould  uae  a  feeder. 
Bid  by  one  dealer  In  every  town. 

[O.  H.  Mr?.  Co.,  Hot  1  7  Ljndun, 


Coast  Agents:    LILLY  BOGARDCS  &  CO., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


LOUDEN  UHAY-SLING 


IT  CLEANS  THE  RACK 


Handles  any  kind  of  hay,  bound  grain,  straw,  corn 
fodder  or  other  forage. 
Works  with  any  Hay  Carrier. 
The  largest  and  best  line  of  Hay  Tools  for  either 
field  or  barn  use. 

The  originator  of  FLEXIBLE  BARN  DOOR 
HANUtiBs  and  hate  the  Best  on  Earth. 

A  full  line  of  Hurdware  Specialties.  SAVE 
MuN E  *  by  writing  for  catalogue. 

Address  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 

Box  9,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
BEAU.  &  CO.,  242  Wash.  St.,  Portland,  Oregon,  Agents 
lor  Pacllic  Coast. 


P.  &.  B.  Ready  Roofing  is 
the  tip-top  roofing,  is  what 
all  builders  of  experience  say. 
It  is  the  only  ready  roofing 
that  will  stand  the  test  a  ready 
roofing  ought  to  stand — it  is 
the  only  roofing  any  builder 
ought  to  put  on  a  building, 
for  it  is  the  only  ready  roofing 
that  will  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion all  the  time.  Heat,  cold, 
dampness,  rain,  sun,  acids  or 
gases  won't  affect  it  nor  injure 
it  in  the  least.  It  is  the  most 
economical  roofing  it  is  possible 
to  purchase  anywhere  at  any 
price. 

Send  for  booklet.  IgR 

Paraffine   Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pioneer    Block,    Seattle,  Wash. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  li  brary ,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co. 'a  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.  :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEABS. 
30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting-  Machines;  19,000 
Graduates:  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
dally  attendance;  6"0  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  io  lege.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.  Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal -tree. 
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SCIENCE. 


Fertilizers — Solubility  and  Availability. 

By  these  terms  is  meant  the  rapidity 
with  which  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  are  put  in  solution  by  the  action 
of  soil  moisture,  root  acids  or  organic  fer- 
mentation. 

Roots  cannot  take  up  plant  food  unless 
it  is  provided  in  solution.  The  rate  at 
which  plant  food  is  made  soluble  depends 
first  and  foremost  upon  its  source  and 
form;  that  is,  whether  organic  as  blood 
and  bone,  or  inorganic  as  rock  and  slag, 
and  upon  the  treatment  these  substances 
have  had.  It  also  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  moisture,  the  temperature,  the 
nature  of  the  plant  and  the  character  of 
the  soil. 

The  various  forms  of  organic  matter 
differ  in  solubility.  Pure  dried  blood  Is 
more  soluble  than  bone,  steamed  bone 
more  so  than  raw  bone.  Leather  and 
wool  waste  are  exceedingly  slow  in  their 
action.  Fish  and  bird  guanos  are  more 
soluble  than  raw  bone,  and  so  on.  Cer- 
tain chemical,  inorganic  forms  of  fertilizer, 
as  nitrates,  sulphates  and  acid  phosphates, 
are  almost  immediately  soluble  in  water 
and,  therefore,  very  quickly  available. 
The  penetrating  moisture  of  soils  can 
carry  only  water-soluble  plant  food  to  the 
roots,  aided  by  carbonic  and  other  acids, 
and  the  roots  cannot  take  up  the  food 
until  it  is  dissolved. 

The  term  "all  soluble,"  used  by  manu- 
facturers, when  applied  to  fertilizers,  is, 
therefore,  very  indefinite.  The  form  and 
source  must  be  known,  as  well  as  other 
conditions  upon  which  solubility  depends. 
Steamed  bone  dissolves  quicker  than  raw 
bone  because  it  is  free  from  grease  and 
oil.  It  is  also  capable  of  grinding  much 
finer,  which  makes  it  more  subject  to  at- 
tack by  various  soil  agencies. 

Raw  bone,  as  a  source  of  phosphoric 
acid,  is  more  soluble  than  untreated  rock 
phosphate.  Both  forms  are  a  lime  phos- 
phate but  the  rock  usually  has  some  other 
elements  associated  with  it  which  makes 
it  less  subject  to  attack  by  the  dissolving 
agents,  while  the  dissolution  of  the  phos- 
phorus in  the  raw  bone  from  its  combina- 
tion with  lime  is  very  greatly  assisted  by 
the  fermentation  of  the  organic  matter  it 
contains. 

Tankage  is  purely  animal  matter  from 
slaughter-houses  and  is  composed  of  ani- 
mal tissue,  blood  and  bone.  It  is  steamed 
to  remove  the  oil,  which  is  used  for  other 
purposes.  This  process  makes  the  bone 
extremely  soluble  when  compared  with 
raw  bone.  The  solubility  of  animal  mat- 
ter over  mineral  is  very  materially  assisted 
by  the  organic  fermentation  of  the  former. 
Well  rotted  manure  is  more  soluble  than 
fresh  manure;  organic  fermentation  made 
it  so.  In  a  similar  way,  no  organic  form 
of  fertilizer  can  separate  into  its  elements 
without  process  of  fermentation. 

The  farmer  should  be  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  relative  availability  of  various 
forms  of  fertilizers,  in  order  to  apply  in- 
telligently and  with  good  results.  For 
example,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  apply 
nitrate  of  soda  in  the  fall  and  winter,  as 
it,  being  readily  soluble,  would  probably 
leach  away  during  wet  seasons.  And  so 
organic  forms  should  be  applied  long 
enough  before  the  growing  season  opens 
to  allow  fermentation  to  set  in  and  sep- 
arate the  elements. 

The  buyer  of  fertilizers  should  always 
know  the  form  and  source  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  if  he  would  know  their 
solubility.  As  regards  potash,  all  forms 
are  quite  soluble.  A  chemical  analysis 
can  tell  the  comparative  solubility  of  a 
substance  in  the  laboratory  sense,  but  can 
not  tell  its  solubility  or  "  availability  "  as 
a  fertilizer.  The  conditions  of  moisture, 
temperature  and  fermentation,  as  they 
are  found  in  soils,  must  be  reproduced  in 
the  laboratory,  or  studied  in  the  field,  be- 
fore the  true  and  actual  availability  of  a 
fertilizing  ingredient  can  be  determined. 


5eeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
Blue  Gums,  I^ed  Gums, 

MONTEREY  PINES,  MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 
For  sale  In  lots  to  suit,  of  prime  quality. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  purchasers  of 
large  quantities,  and  quote  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  in  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  T.  8IRATTON  PETAICMA,  OAL. 

ASK  F"OR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Salzer's  Rape 

k'ivi-s  Rich, 


FARM 


SPELTZ^ 

[tf>WWli:!t  la  It 

:at:ilo 


SALZER'S  SEEDS  HEVER  FAIL!  , 

1,000,000  Customers 

Proudest  record  of  nnv  seedsman  on  earth, 
and  yet  we  are  reaching  out  lot  mure.  We 
desire,  liy  .July  in,  3co,uou  inure  und  hence 
this  unprecedented  oiler. 

SIO.OO  for  lOc. 

We  will  mail  upon  receipt  of  lOe.  in  Btampr 
our  great  o&t&logue,  won  i  fjxoo.00  to  uny 
wide  awake  farmer  or  gardener  to- 
gether with  manv  farm  seed  samples 
J'eo*  m  ■,  II.  aidless  liarlev.  Iiroinus, 

ltape.clc, etc. .positively  wortl 

$1".'">  to  get  a  start  with, 
upon  receipt  of  imtiue.^JK 

in  stamps. 

*SV^&^  nlnn.- 


Please 
scad  II 

adv 

loe.  to  >alzer. 


Fruit    and  Ornamental 
SHADE    TH  EES. 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  PALMS.  ROSES,  Etc. 


Rye  Grass,  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Ageot  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIN.  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CITRUS  SEED  BED  STUCK. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Orange,  Pomelo, 

and  the 

HARDY  CITRUS  TRIFOLIATA. 

We  have  strictly  first-class  stock  and  are  prepared 

to  till  large  or  small  orders. 
DI5BR0W  NURSbRIBS  PASADENA,  CAL. 

PINE    STOCK  OF 

APPLE,  PEAR  and  PRUNE,  LOGANBERRY, 
MAMMOTH  and  HIMALAYA  GIANT 
BLACKBERRY  TIPS. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
Address  ROBT.  P.  EACHUS, 

LAKEPORT,  LAKE  CO.,  CAL. 

Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN;  AND  GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 
«»- THESE  PLANTS  WILL  PLEASE  VOU.-©» 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.       W.  J.  EHBKEE, 
Rural  Box  61.     El  Monte,  Lou  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Blue  Gums,  Monterey  Pine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

Write  for  prices,  delivered  on  wharf  In 
San  Francisco. 


W.  A.  REINBOLDT, 


PETALCMA,  OAL. 


Palmetto 

Asparagus  Roots. 

$2  per  Huod.ed;  $15  per  Thousand, 

LIINOOLIN  BLOM 

OraogbVdie,  Sicamento  Co ,  Cal. 


Surplus  Stock. 

RUPESTRIS  MARTIN. 

3,500  Rooted  Vines  at  $10  00  per  M. 
10,000  18-Inch  Cuttings  at  $4  00  per  M. 
5  0C0  12  to  14-inch  Cuttings  at  $2  50  per  M. 
HAL  G.  OSBURN,    -     -     -    LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


.<  ■<  ESTABLISHED   1  876  Jt  & 


Myrobolan 


Nursery, 


JAS.  O'NEILL,  Proprietor. 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

GROWER  OF  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
^TREES.^ 

POSITIVELY  NO  IRRIGATION  AND  FREE 
FROM  INSECT  PESTS  OR  DISEASE. 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan 
Root  a  Specialty. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

CHOICE  L0GAMBERRY  VINES, 

raised  from  stolons  only  (no  cheap  bud  stock), 
thoroughly  reliable,  prices  low. 

S.  H.  RENO,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


XX  APPLES.  X 

7  Morris  Red   60 

45  Alexander   g 

14  King  of  Tompkins  Co  100 

38  Bismarck  

32  Skinners  Pippin    

22  Spitzei  berg   66 

307  Rome  Be  uty   66 

14  R.  I.  Greening   72 

15  Baldwin    198 

44  Ark.  Black     ]0 

125  Smit  Cider  .'  •   13 

18  Golden  Kusset  

23  Transcendent  Orab  

118  Yellow  Bell.fleur   26 

30  C  ym*n  Pippin   15 

Norihern  Sp   or  Spy  800 

Y  N  Pippin  or  Spy   60 

Spltzenberg  Spy   90 

72  Grosse  Tendre  Almond   20 

CHERRIES. 

103  Blk  Republican  39 

21  Knights  Early  Blick   7 

16  Late  Duke  

APRICOTS. 

Royal  125 

226  Blenheim   m 

45  Early  Montgamet   30 

PRUNES. 

470  Prunes  on  Peach  396 

427  Prunes  on  Myrabolan  218 

T.  J.  TRUE, 


• 

XX  PEACHES.  X 

13  Sneed   5 

Hale's  Early   28 

40  Triumph  

307  Early  Crawford   40 

Mulr   55 

93  Newhall   44 

15  Anderson   10 

4  Comet   18 

199  MoCli  h  Cling   lig 

125  Pecks  O.  Cling   37 

50  Runyon  Cling   6 

212  McDev  tt  Cling   65 

102  Wiley  Cling  70 

Phillips  Cling   8 

128  Levys  Late   80 

PLUMS. 

148  Burbankon  Peach   90 

151  Burbank  on  Myrobolan   is 

208  Sultan  on  Peach   115 

71  Sultan  on  Myrobolan  ;   21 

33  Climax  on  Peach   13 

17  Shiro   12 

7  Wickson   3 

47  Washington     5 

41  Yellow  Egg   6 

Cal.  Black  Walnuts   800 

200  Oregon  Champion  Gooseberry   

900  Cuthbert  Raspberry  

2000  Strawberry,  Noble,"  Brandy  wine,  Dunlap.!. 

Eorestville. 


SEED  CO. 

411.  413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Our  new  1903  catalogue,  one  of 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  on 
this  coast,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
California  Views,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  information  about 
the  garden  and  full  instructions  as 
to  planting  will  be  found  therein-- - 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Grape 
Vines. 

We  cany  a  fall  liae  of  DECIDUOUS, CITRUS 
aid  ORNAiEHTAL  stock. 

POSTAL  GEIS  PRICE  LIST. 

Orange  County  Nurseries. 

Rlchman  &  Mills, 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 


THAT    WONDERFUL    APRICOT, • 

"the  TILTON," 

Has  not  failed  of  a  crop  for  thirteen  years  I 
because  it  blooms  too  late  for  frost  injury. 

Diploma  as  "  best  dried  apricot "  at  Fruit . 
Growers'  Convention,  1902  Competition  i 
with  fruit  from  ail  parts  of  the  State. 

The  best  judge  of  fruit  in  the  State  says : 
"The  Tl  ton  ripens  more  evenly  throughout  | 
than  any  apricot  I  have  ever  seen." 

Season  of  1902  the  original  tree  growing 
near  Hanford  bore  over  1000  pounds  of  fruit. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  | 
i  list. 

J.  W.  BAIRSTOW, 


HANFORD,  CAL. 


ORdNGE  «fc  LEMON  TREES. 

We  still  have  a  few  to  offer  of  all  sorts.  We  are 
pioneers  of  and  headquarters  for  frost  resistant 
orange  on  hardy  citrus  trifoliata;  it  Is  the  coming 
stock  Also,  Qray's  Gardena  dewberry.  Write  if 
Interested.  walNrK'S  nuhskky. 

Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108 ;  Office  Red  313.    Pasadena,  Oal . 


Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS. 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 
Host  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

O.  W.  BKED,  Hllli  Ballrllng,  Ban  Franolaoo. 
Booms  80-81,  7th  Floor. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Stone's  Nursery 

171  South  First  St.,  San  Jose. 
Sugar,  French,  Imperial 

Prunes 

On  Almond,  Apricot  and  Myrobolan  Root. 

APRICOTS  on  Apricot,  Peach  and  Myrobolan 
Roots. 

MUIR,  Crawford,  Foster,   Clings   and  other 
Peaches. 
Full  assortment  of  No.  1  stock. 


GRAPE 
CUTTINGS. 

ALICANTE  BOUSCHET.  PETITE  BOUSCHBT. 
CABBRNBT  FRANC.  BLACK  BURGUNDY, 

TROUSSEAU.  MONDi-USB,  BEROER. 
AND  ZINPANDBL  CUTTINGS  FOR  SALE. 

If  you  want  good  Cuttings,  true  to  name  and  suit- 
able for  rooting  or  grafting,  write  to 

JY\wm.  G.  R.  Upliam, 

'Phone,  Suburban  37.  MARTINEZ.  CAl. 

Rupestris  St.  George 

Roots  and  Cuttings. 

HENRY  TUCKER, 

CALISTOGA,  CAL. 


SURPLUS  STOCK: 

APRICOT  (on  Peach  or  Myrobolan  root)— Blenheim,  Royal  and  Hemskirke. 
PRUNES  (on  Peach  or  Myrobolan  root)— French  (Petite  d'Agen). 
PEACH— Susquehanna,  Late  Crawford,  Wheatland,  and  Phillips  Cling. 
PEARS-Bartlett. 

APPLES— Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. 

ALMOND  (on  Peach)— Ne  P,us  Ultra,  I.  X.  L.,  and  Nonpariel. 
CHOICE  UMBRELLA  TREES— Eto  ,  Etc. 

NOTE— Write  for  special  prices  on  above  stock. 

FRESNO  NURSERIES, 


E.    H.    WILSON,  Prop. 


P.  O.  Box  42. 


FRESNO,  CrtL. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦ 

1  ROOTED  VINES  AND  CUTTINGS. 

Rupestris  St.  George,  &&&&  Rupestris  St.  Martin, 

RIPARIA   CLORIA    MONTPE  LIE  R. 

Over  100  Varieties  of  Cuttings  Offered.  Vines  Grafted  Under  Contract. 

Grafted  Vines  Imported  Under  Special  Agreement. 

COMPLETE  STOCK  of  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

SMYRNA  FIGS. 

LOGANBERRIES,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES,  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 


Napa  Valley  Nursery    Co.,  Inc. 


JOHN  L.  AMES,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


California  Nursery  Co. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  all  you  want  for  your  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  STREET,  ROADSIDE, 

and  GARDEN. 
For  a  complete  list  send  for  our  Catalogues. 

No.  J — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Figs,  Olives,  etc.,  4  cents. 
No.  2 — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing 

Plants,  etc.,  6  cents. 
No.  3 — Catalogue  and  Price  List  fr<>e. 
No.  4 — Phylloxera-Resisting  American  Grapes,  free. 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  1865. 


PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.    LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 

Offers  for  the  season  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 
Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS.  ROSES,  Etc. 

Introducer  of  the  1IKDA  STRAWBERRY,  LOG ABBERRY  AHD  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
If  yon  want  nnlrrlgated  California  grown  trees,  best  suited  to  onr  dry  climate,  we  have  them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES    WATERS,    Prop,,  U/atsonville,  Cal. 


SURE  SEED. 


NO  PRIZES  but  your  money's  worth  In  BUSINESS. 
Seeds  tor  Business  Planters.  Before  you  buy  Garden 
Setds  send  a  postal  card  with  your  name  on  It  for  my 
Free  Catalogue.  Finest  Meion  Seed  grown. 


D.  V.  BURRELL, 
ROCKY  FORD,   :   :   :   :  COLORADO. 


A  GRAND  SEASON 

FOR  TREE  PLANTING. 


We  still  have  on  hand  ready  for  immediate  delivery  a  stock  of  clean, 
thrifty  trees. 


DECIDUOUS 
ORANGE  AND 
LEMON 


TREES 


OLIVE 

ORNAMENTAL 


Also  a  large  stock  of  leading  wine,  raisin  and  table  grapes;  also  re- 
sistant grape  vines  in  several  varieties. 

PLANT  CAL1MYRNA  FIG  TREES  (the  genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of 
commerce),  the  only  fig  that  is  worth  anything  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Geo.  C.  Roeding,  president  of  this  company,  has  devoted 
years  to  the  study  of  this  fig  question  which  to-day  means  so  much  to 
the  State. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  the  Navel  Orange  has  meant  to  the  great 
fruit  industry  of  California  and  you  will  to  some  extent  idealize  what 
importance  should  be  attached  to  Mr.  Roeding's  work. 

Mr.  Roeding  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions  of  those  who  may  be 
interested  in  planting  the  Calimyrna  Fig. 
Address  all  correspondence  to  the 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

Post  Office  Box  18.    FRESNO,  CflLIFORMA. 


Plant  Our  Oregon 
Non-Irrigated  Trees ! 

THEY  WILL  TRANSPLANT  AND  GROW  WHEN  OTHERS  FAIL. 
WE   CAN  SUPPLY=E 

APPLES,  APRICOTS,   PEARS,   PLUMS,  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  CHERRIES, 

^«^ALSO  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OP  OTHER^^t 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Planters  Should  Remember  We  Pay  Freights. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUn, 
PRUNE, 


Grape  Yines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


TREES. 

SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG.  APRICOT. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS,      HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

IP  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  j* 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

•'Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  QROW  THEn." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  82.60,  postpaid  anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
batter  contest  at  State  Pairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke 
80  Montgomery  St..  S.  T. 

JFRNRT8,  HOI.BTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Ho«ra, 
Poultry.  William  Nl  es  &  •  o..  Lob  Angples,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

A.  J.C.C.  .1  RRxEIN.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

9  SHORT-HORN  ED  DURHAM  HULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 

BULL8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville,  Oal. 

PETER  8 AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


DR.  R  CATTOR.  Breeder  of  Eng  Ish  Berkshire 
Swine,  Carplnterla.  Cal 

BERKSHIRE,  P<>LAVD-"HINA  &  DITROO 
HIKiH.  Choice;  ThorouKhbredB.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co  ,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Poland-China  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.    Sutton  Bros.,  Lodl,  Cal. 

THOMAS  WA'TE.  PerklnB,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshlres.  Pigs  for  sale. 

BRED  Poland-rhlna  sows  at  a  bargain.  Late  In 
pig  to  prlze-wlnnlne  boar.  Also,  fall  pigs.  Llnd- 
gren  &  Sons,  Klngsburg.  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  PerklnB,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

BVRK1HIRE  AND  PO»  AND-CHINAS,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


CHAS.  D.  PIERCE.  Pres. 


W.  FRANK  PIERCE,  Vice-Pres. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EOG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


COTTONWOOD  FARM.  Pleasant  Grove  ft\l. 
Eggs,  barred  and  white  Plymouth  Rocks.  Pekln 
Clicks  Toulouse  reese.  pearl  guineas.  Narragan- 
se>t  turkeys;  belglan  hare.  etc. 


WILIIAMNIL"«&«:o.  Lob  Argeles.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILE8  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley.  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1817  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  /or  Catalogue. 


3  INCUBATORS. 

3  FRESH  JERSEY  COWS. 
SULPHUR  SPRING  FARM,  Niles,  Cal. 


For  Sale. 


6  GOOD  JACKS  FOR  SALE 

To  settle  an  estate 
Address  W.  R.  MADDEN,  Dixon,  Cal. 

FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  HigQ-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

AH  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWOHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


SHOEMAKER'S  BOOK 

r POULTRY 

land  family  almanac  for  1908.  Over 
*80U  lai'ice  l>a|jea  ot  best  book  paper.with 
flue  colored  plates  true  to  life  Tells  now 
to  raise  thicken,  pr-.flt»bly,their  care, 
llseasns  and  remeiHes.    Diagrams  with 
.nil  ,.v-script|nim  ..f  l'miltiy  houses.  All 
■If about  IM  I'lHTOR*.  IIROOIIF.RS, 

 liiiThorouehbr.il  FOWLS,  with  lowest 

prices.  You  canm<t  afford  to  be  without  It.  Only  15  cts. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  599  Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD 
HOLSTEINS. 


DE  KOL  OF  VALLEY  MEAD. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
Id  lbs.  9  oz.  butter. 


ROMEO  AAGGIE  ACME. 

7  day  A.  R  O.  record 
26  lbs.  11  oz.  butter. 


PARTIES  WANTING  FIRST  CLASS  YOUNG  BULLS  will  do  well  to  write  us.  Prices 
reasonable,  breed'ng  and  quality  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined. 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  cost.   The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date: 


Xame. 


Lbs.  of 
milk  in 
7  days. 

Fidessa    570 

Matty  Clay's  Aaggie  2d  499 

Ruda  2d  Belle   401 

Minnewawa  Lily   364 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead   435 

Wyn  tta  Princess   391 

Minnewawa  Louise   474 

Drusa      399 

Wakalona   393 

Olympia  Clay   526 

De  Natsey  Baiter   377 

Western  Duchess    387 

MlnnewawaSalambo,3teats  403 

Mountain  Juliet   382 

Lady  Hurts  Alpa   878 

Corona  Acturas   344 

SegrisPietertjeDeKol2d....  355 


Age. 

4  yr. 

7  " 
7  " 
4  " 


Lbs  and-z 
butt  r  yield 
in  7  days. 
25. 

23  15  oz. 
20.9  " 
2-1.4  " 
19.9  " 
18.7  " 

18.5  " 
18.4  " 
18.3  - 

18.2  " 
17.7  " 

16.6  " 
16.1  " 
15.9  " 

15.3  " 
14.1  " 
12.11  " 


Llis.  of 

Xame.  milk  in 

7  days. 

Aaggie  Martin   416 

Western  Princess   294 

Painted  Lady   327 

Mary  Ann  De  Kol   391 

Miranda  Acturas     825 

Hengerveld  Lass    306 

Romeo  Aaggie  Acme   431 

Victor  Idlewllt  2nl   371 

Horn.  Princess    366 

Corona  Clift  'en   410 

Minnewawa  Duchess,  3  teats  ... 

Eva  Blanco    355 

Oleander  De-Kol   324 

Aral  n  Dp-KoI   332 

Korndi  Ke  Pietertje  Queen..  3L0 
Princess  Louise  De-Kol   2f9 


.4  or. 
6yr. 


Wild  West  De  Kol   279 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSHIRES    YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE 


8 

2  " 
2  " 
8  " 
tintirr 
2  " 


Lbs.  andnz. 
butter  yield 
in  7  days. 
16. 12  oz. 

12  II  '• 
12.10  " 
12.10  " 
12.3  " 
12.2  " 
26  11  " 
17  9  " 
16.8  " 
16  3  " 
15  6  " 
14 

13  1  " 
13  7  " 
13.14  " 

12. 


10.19 


PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Address  all  communicat'ons  to  City  office,  14  TURK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.   'Phone,  SOUTH  103. 
STOCKTON,    GrtL.      Phone,  SUBURBAN  281. 


Hercules  Gasoline  Engines 


Pktaldma,  Cal.,  Jan.  20,  1903. 
Messrs.  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco: 

Dear  Sirs:— The  Hercules  Engine  that  I  purchased  from 
you  sometime  since,  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  in 
every  particular.  It  Is  very  simple  to  operate,  econom- 
ical in  consumption  of  fuel,  is  very  easy  to  start  and  runs 
steadily.   Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Allen  Rosehub.h. 
Made  in  California. 
COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES. 


BLACK-LEG-INE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use.  1Ipardat1:e 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  10  dose  box,  $1.50; 
20  dose  box,  $2.50;  50  dose  box,  $l>.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclu- 
sive.   Blacklegine  Outfit  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awa'ded  a  scwial  G«h  I)  MEDAi  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  ttrst  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  In 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 

City  Office,  214  Bast  8th  St.,  I. OH  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

■  WANUFACTUKEn    BY  —  1 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAH  CH,  SAH  AKSELM0,  HA  RUT  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows,   Bull  Calves  from  Ureat  Producing  Dams. 

Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALINQ.  431  Jackson  St..  San  Francisco. 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.    Plenty  of 

Potash 


in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  har-  ,  jp 
vest.  Write  us  and 
we  will  send  you, 
free,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


«3 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  Nan  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Hole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

KYOUR  TREES'* 

'  WHEN  HUNCRY. 

Experience  in  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  me  that  properly  prepared  sheep 
manure  is  nature's  best  gift  to  Impov- 
erished soil.  K.asy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buv.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  My  free  cir- 
cular describes  the  processor  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.        GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

Fresno  Fertilizlm;  Works, 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 


That 
represents  the 
labor  usTcd  In 
feeding  u 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  stvte  plain  ublea. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.    We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blowtr  Elevator. 
send  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOU1. 

AN  ACRB  OF  CORN 
anditspossibilities.     /*S\  °( 

f HOOKER  &  CO. 

16- IS  Drumm  St. 
Price,  10c  in  stamps  San  FvanCisco 


FRANCIS    SMITH   Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  Or  


SHEET  IRON  Be  STEEL  P 


LUUrr<K  /yiachine, 


FINEST  MODEL  MADE.  $15.00, 

Complete  with  Grinding  Discs.  3  Combs,  6  Cutters. 
COOPER  SHEARING  MACHINE  CO., 

142  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Quotations  for  power  plants  nf  any  size  on  application. 


IDFAI  ,N  NAME 

IL/LnL  ,N  ACTION. 


FOR    TO  WIN    \A//\'m~ER    Y/V/O  MKS. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.    Estimates  given  when  required.  Axe  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  P'no? 


rit.h  Asnlmltiim 


GREENBANK 


BUST   PRUNE  DIP. 
POWDEKKD  98%  CAUSTIC 
PURE  POTASH. 


SIMPLE,  DURABLE, 
ALWAYS  RELIAHLI. 

A  dollar  of  service  for  every  dollar 
of  cost— that  is  the  record. 
Illustrated  Book  Free. 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


Don't  Pay  Double. 

We'll  sell  you  a  better  hatcher 
for  the  money  than  any  other 
incuhator  concern  on  earth .  New  i  in- 
proved  regulator,  that  can't  get  out 

ofonlcr.    I-      ■     i      ■  i.,  :.ir  v    t.,  ft*. 

81'RE  IUTMI  INU  BAlOH  C0„ 
Clay  Center,  Neb.  or  Colombo*,  Ohio. 


February  1, 1903. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


THE  SHARPLES 

I  TUBULAR  DAIRY  SEPARATOR 

J  is  guaranteed  to  yield  the  farmer  a  6  per 
cent  greater  profit  on  his  investment 
than  any  other  cream  separator.  Our 
|  book  No.  13  explains  why. 
arpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  ills.     West  Chest*  " 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Tularge  Grange 
met  at  its  hall  on  Saturday,  the  7th. 
After  the  reading  and  approval  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  previous  meeting 
the  special  committee  appointed  to  ar- 
range for  an  exchange  of  reading  mat- 
ter reported  and  brought  in  some 
periodicals,  books  and  other  reading 
matter  for  the  use  of  members: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture by  Hon.  Eli  Wright,  providing 
that  boxes  and  packages  of  fruit  should 
bear  the  brand  of  the  locality  where 
raised,  made  its  report. 

The  committee  approved  the  bill,  but 
recommended  that  Sec.  1  be  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "  and  imme- 


BLACK  LEG 

AMONG  CATTLE 


is  now  prevalent  In  nearly  all  sections.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  and 

CUTTER'S 

Black  Leg  Vaccine 

is  the  lowest  priced,  easiest  used  and  most 
successful  vaccine  made. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet  containing 
full  information  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  prooess  of  vaccination. 

The  COTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

Fresno,  Cal. 

If  no  druggist  or  dealer  in  your  town  has 
our  vaccine,  order  direct  from  us;  we  pay 
all  transportation  charges. 


New 
Michael 


Fanning  Mill. 


A  worker,  a  use- 
ful, Bure  mill  that 
is  guaranteed  to 
pay  for  itself, 
one  that  makes 
friends,  one  that 
saves  money. ""'lie 
one  chosen  to 
clean  the  Ameri- 
can Grain  for  tha 
Paris  Exposition. 

Special  Price  $19 

and  a  guarantee  -with 
every  mill.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 
Our  New  Special  Offer  Catalog  full  of  bargains  for 
the  house  and  the  field.  Straight  from  factory  to 
you.  No  middlemen.  The  book  Is  free.  Write  now. 
C.  H.  MICHAEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
206  Washington  Street,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


English  Firm  of  Fruit 
Importers  and  Brokers 

wish  to  represent  some  Callfornian  fruit  growers. 
Highest  references.  Write  to  "Fruit,"  care  of 
Bates,  Hendy  &  Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  81  Can- 
non St.,  London,  England. 


PRINTING  We  furnish  all  stock  and  do  printing 
I  IUH 1  MIL  at  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  $1.25,  1000  $1.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  325  Davis  8t, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

J.  C.  HOWLETT  MACHINE  WORKS, 

286  Fremont  Street,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Separators 


^j^^^^^  A]  i 

the  dairy  and  creamery.  A.  H.  REID,  Philadelphia. 

P|  I  DTI  IDC  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
n  w  i  I  unt  pay  S4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  800,  Westbrook,  Maine, 


diate  locality,"  and  Sec.  3  be  amended 
by  putting  the  duty  of  inspection  on 
the  present  horticultural  commission- 
ers at  the  same  rate  of  compensation 
as  at  present  received  by  them. 

By  request  of  the  Worthy  Master  of 
the  State  Grange,  the  Secretary  read 
the  "  Report  to  the  National  Grange  of 
Its  Executive  Committee." 

The  Secretary  read  notices  from  the 
Worthy  Masters  of  the  National  and 
State  Granges  on  the  death  and  funeral 
of  Past  National  Grange  Secretary 
Trimble.  The  Master  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  memorial  and  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  its  regret  on  the 
demise  of  Bro.  John  Trimble  and  of  the 
esteem  in  which  his  memory  is  held  by 
the  members  of  Tulare  Grange,  Pat- 
rons of  Husbandry. 

The  subject  of  the  day,  "  The  student 
who  makes  his  own  way  through  col- 
lege gains  more  practical  benefits  than 
the  student  who  has  money  to  pay  his 
way,"  was  discussed  and  nearly  every 
one  participated  in  it.  It  was  not  dis- 
cussed from  the  point  of  view  that  the 
student  while  in  college  should  work 
for  his  own  support,  as  that  can  rarely 
be  done,  but  rather  that  the  necessary 
work  for  his  maintenance  while  in  col- 
lege should  be  done  before  entering  or 
during  vacations,  leaving  college  hours 
for  study,  and  many  do  this.  In  this 
way  the  student  gets  both  his  indus- 
trial and  literary  education,  and  to 
this  extent,  on  graduating  from  col- 
lege, is  better  prepared  to  assume  the 
duties  of  life.  Not  all  who  work  their 
way  through  college  attain  eminent 
success.  Many  do.  And  a  great  many 
who  have  the  means  provided  for  their 
maintenance  while  they  go  through  col- 
lege are  in  every  sense  successful  men 
and  women  in  life.  The  best  address 
on  the  subject  was  that  read  by  Sister 
Elsworth. 

But  one  question  was  drawn  from 
the  question  box:  "Is  it  advisable 
that  the  taxpayers  of  this  irrigation 
district  should,  without  any  further  de- 
lay, pay  in  their  taxes  necessary,  under 
the  agreement  with  the  bondholders, 
to  pay  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
district  ?  "  A  resolution  embodying  an 
affirmative  view  of  the  question  was 
unanimously  carried.  Every  member 
was  zealous  in  advocacy  of  it.  It  was 
also  unanimously  agreed  that  if  on  the 
Fourth  of  July'next  they  could  cele- 
brate it  by  burning  the  bonds  it  will  be 
independence  day  in  a  double  sense. 

J.  T. 


Jersey  Breeders'  Association. 

A  meeting  of  the  breeders  of  Jersey 
cattle  in  Northern  California  was 
called  for  and  was  held  in  the  office  of 
Judge  Peter  J.  Shields,  in  Sacramento, 
last  week,  where  they  formed  the 
"California  Jersey  Breeders'  Associ- 
ation." 

The  purposes  of  the  association,  says 
the  Record-Union,  are  the  improvement 
of  Jersey  cattle  in  California  and  the 
promotion  of  their  more  general  dis- 
tribution and  use.  The  secretary  is  to 
collect  information  respecting  all  the 
State  breeders  of  Jerseys  and  the 
character  and  blood  lines  of  their  ani- 
mals, and  generally  such  information 
as  will  be  useful  to  the  members  of  the 
association  and  as  will  enable  them 
better  to  prosecute  their  breeding  en- 
terprise and  sell  their  animals. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
enthusiastic.  Judge  Peter  J.  Shields 
was  elected  president;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Mc- 
Farland  of  Napa,  vice-president;  N.  A. 
Chisholm  of  Jacinto,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  George  T.  Trobridge 
of  Santa  Rosa,  T.  B.  Purvine  of  Peta- 
luma.  W.  H.  Saylor  of  San  Francisco, 
C.  V.  Osborne  of  Florin  and  W.  D. 
Houx  of  Petaluma  as  an  executive 
committee. 

The  newly  organized  association  re- 


The  "  Scott  Valley  Advance,"  Etna,  receives 
subscriptions  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  the 
leading  farm  atd  stock  paper  of  the  State.  Spe- 
cial offer  to  new  subscribers  during  1903. 


Particulars  of  the  new  subscription  terms  of 
the  Pacific  Rural,  Press  can  be  ootalned  at  the 
"  Advance  "  office,  Etna. 


RT1Y  alfalta  lftnd  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DU  I  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes ;  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R. ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  If  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  118  Montgomery  St.,  San  Franolsco. 


solved  to  make  the  largest  exhibit  of 
Jerseys  at  the  next  State  Fair  ever 
held  in  California.  Secretary  Chis- 
holm was  previously  secretary  of  the 
Southern  California  Jersey  Breeders' 
Association,  and  that  association  wrote 
the  new  organization  stating  that  they 
would  co  operate  in  the  effort  to  hold 
a  Jersey  cattle  show  at  the  next  fair 
worthy  of  the  State. 

There  are  many  famous  Jerseys  in 
the  south  which  have  been  promised 
for  the  exhibit.  A  letter  was  also  re- 
ceived from  the  national  committee 
having  charge  of  the  Jersey  herd  at 
the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  which  will 
compete  against  all  breeds  in  the  great 
butter  tests  to  be  conducted  there,  ask- 
ing California  to  select  her  best  cow 
for  the  use  of  the  committee  as  a  mem- 
ber of  its  prize  herd. 

The  association  will  hold  several 
meetings  prior  to  the  State  Fair,  when 
a  great  convention  of  the  Jersey  breed- 
ers of  the  State  will  be  held  in  Sacra- 
mento. The  Southern  Jersey  Club  will 
be  the  guests  of  the  new  organization, 
and  a  dinner  will  be  given  to  all  visiting 
breeders,  at  which  Major  Alvord  of 
Washington  and  professors  from  a 
number  of  agricultural  colleges  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present. 


The  rivers  are  the  best  regulators  of 
freights  and  fares  in  the  world,  says 
the  Willows  Journal.  The  Sacramento 
river  is  worth  half  a  dozen  railroad 
commissioners,  since  it  can  be  depended 
on  at  all  times. 


COUGHS, 

Bronchitis,  Hoarseness, 
Sore  Throat, 
Effectively  Relieved.  1 

Signature  of  box. 


Ul/anted    to  Purchase 

Ten  (10)  Yearling  Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Bulls 

for  range  purposes. 
Address  GEO.  HOLMES,  Corona?o,  California. 

TO  SWAMP  LAND  OWNERS. 
A  Small  Dredger  and  Two  Ditching  Machines, 

designed  for  swamp  land  drainage  canals,  for  hire, 
or  open  for  contracts. 

Address  JOHN  W.  FERRIS, 

320  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE, 

3f)A  ACRES,  8  MILES  FROM  NAPA,  HANDY 
•*W  t0  jj  R  station,  boat  landing  and  school. 
House,  2  barns,  shop,  windmill,  etc.  Water  pined 
to  house  and  barns;  living  stream  on  place.  Five 
acres  prunes.  4  acres  resistant  vines  in  full  bear- 
ing. Unfailing  supply  of  firewood.  Must  sell  to 
settle  estate.  GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Administrator, 
Napa,  Cal. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicions  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular.  E.  Krauser  &  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


Contains 


EI903  CATALOG 

MEAJiS  BARGAINS 

offered  by  any  other  manufacturer. 
Our  wonderful  offers  will 
surprise  you.  Weuse  the  best 
material  and  guarantee  every 
rig  for  2  years.  If  the  buggy  you 
buy  from  us  Is  not  better  in 
every  way  than  you  can  get 
elsewhere  then  return  it  and 

mllQ    II fl  liniirV    A  rubber  tire  top  buggry,  $**.00. 
UO    nU  ID UL1LT.  —145  other  equally  big  values. 
Cut  out  this  ad,  send  itto  usand  we  will  mail  you  catalog  freo, 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 


300 
pounds 

per  acre  more 
Wheat,  Oats, 
Rye  or  Barley 
may  be  raised 
for  each  ioo 
pounds  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

used  as  a  Top  Dressing  on  the 
soil.  Frequent  trials  at  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  the 
world  over  fully  prove  this  to 
be  so. 

Your  address  on  a  Post  Card  will  bring 
you  our  free  Bulletin  "Practical  Hints 
for  the  Profitable  Application  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda  as  a  P'ertilizer,"  and  others  full 
of  interest  to  farmers. 

WILLIAM  8.  MTER8,  Director, 
1  2  John  Street,  New  York. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AMD 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

for   Sale  lay 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,      FRESNO,      LOS  ANGELES. 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


New  Patents. 


Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


PRICK  82. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
(J.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in« 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  27,  1903. 

719,181  —  Concentrator— C.  Brown,  Bishop,  Cal. 
719,191.— Structural.  Metal  Support— T.  Col- 
lins, S.  F. 

718  987.— Can  Salting  Machine— W.  E.  Dement, 
Blaine,  Wash. 

7 19.327.  — Gear — R.  B.  Hain,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

719.328.  — Governor— R.  B.  Hain,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

719  220.— Temperature  Retainer— J.  Hommel, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

719,226.— Fish  Cleaning  Apparatus— J.  Johnson, 
S.  F. 

719  345.— Oil  Burner— L.  H.  Lewars,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

719,356.— Water  Heater— J  McCartney,  S.  F. 
719,245. -Fusible  Plug— H.  D.  Morton,  S.  F. 
719  038  —Floors,  etc.,  Construction— J.  C.  Pel- 
ton,  S.  F. 

719,373  — Gas  Generator— W.  a.  Robertson,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

719,051.— Plane— W.  L  Scott,  S.  F. 

719,381  —Compass— H.  E.  Seymour,  S.  F. 

719  391.— Gas  Generator— E.  B.  Stoner,  Astoria, 
Or. 

719,273  — Treating  Ores— Z.  B.  Stuart,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

719,274.— Treating  Ores— Z.  B.  Stuart,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

719.276.— Spinning  Toy— J.  S.  Thornburg,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

719,069.— Saw  Handle— J.  A.  Williams,  Dallas,  Or. 
719,290.— Well  Drill— M.  Zeigenfus,  Burns,  Or. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  3,  1903. 

719,716.— Oil  Burner— J.  W.  Anderson,  S.  F. 
719,932.—  Railway  Signal— C.  P.  Bass,  Portland, 
Or. 

719,638.— Foot  and  Body  Warmer— F.  Batter- 

Tillamook,  Or. 
719,563.— Burglar  Alarm  —  I.  S.  Bunker,  Free 

water,  Or. 

719,738. — r  loating  Fish  Trap  —  A.  C.  Burdlck 
Seattle,  Wash. 

7'9,746.— Fluid  Clutch— B.  B.  Chandler,  Jr.,  Ne- 
vada City,  Cal. 

719,751.— Spiral  Elevator— D.  E.  Condon,  S.  F. 

719,567.— Excavator— J.  J.  Conlin,  S.  F. 

719,651. —  Bake  Oven— Dowd  &  Coleman,  S.  F. 

719,652  —Smoke  Flue— D  Einstein,  S.  F. 

719.655.  — Hollow  Stone  Blocks— S.^Giletti,  S.  F. 
719,582  —  Gold  Separator— J.  H.  Gray,  S.  F. 

719.656.  - Skirt  Supporter—  J.  H.  Griswold,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

719.663.— ^tacking  Lumber— F.  m.  Hazleton,  Si- 
erraville,  Cal. 

719,810.— Fruit  Receptacle  —  J.  J.  Jones,  Los 

Angeles.  Cal. 
719,675 — Massage  Machine— F.  King,  S.  F. 

719.477.  — Tramway  Carriage  — F.  H.  Lamb,  Ho- 
qulrnn,  Wash. 

719.478.  — Cableway—F.  H  Lamb,  Hoquiam.Wash. 
719.6J9.  -Wall  Construction  —  J.  F.  Lyman, 

South  San  Francisco. 
719,686.— Oil  Burner— McDonald  &  McLean,  S.  F. 
719,488.— Process— Geo.  Mitchell,  Naco.  Ariz. 
719,905  —Seeder— J.  Tchooljlan,  Del  Rey,  Cal. 
719,923.— Dough  Manipulator  — H.  P.  P.  West. 

S.  F. 

719,930.— Sales  Book— H.  H.  WInslow,  Portland 
Or. 


For  fruit  raisers  and  farmers  there  Is  no  more 
reliable  paper  In  the  State  than  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  Subscriptions  to  It  may  be  left  at 
the  "  Sentinel"  office,  Ramona.  Call  for  special 
offer. 
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February  21,  1903. 


Own  a  Home  in  California. 

5f~k|~if~i    A  /r  One  of  the  Greatest  Irrigation  Systems 

,UUU  ACTCS  in  the  State. 


Of  ttLO 

IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

SELECTED  FROM  40,000  ACRES  AND  VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 

Oranges,      Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Lemons,       Grazing,  Melons, 
Peaches,      Dairying,  Grapes, 

And,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 


Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 


WAf.  II.  CROCKER,  President. 
O.  E.  GREEN,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


GEO.  CROCKER,  Vice-President. 
J.  U.  BBADLEI,  Manager. 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


The  Big  Four 


ALFALFA 
CATTLE 


CORN 
HOGS 


Fruit  farming  is  good,  wheat  farming  is  all  right,  but 
everybody  knows  that  the  steady  money  follows  the  man 
who  owns  cows  and  pigs  and  the  right  kind  of  land  to 
grow  feed  for  them.  If  you  want  good  alfalfa  and  corn 
land  come  to  the 

Laguna  de  Tache  Grant 

in  Fresno  and  Kings  Counties.  60,000  acres  of  Kings 
River  bottom  land,  none  better  in  the  State  for  dairying, 
corn  growing  and  fruit  raising.  Now  being  sold  in  small 
lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  $35.00  to  $50.00  per  acre,  in- 
cluding perpetual  water  light,  with  abundant  water  for 
irrigation. 

Terms,  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  eight  annual  payments 
if  desired.  The  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  in  Cali- 
fornia to  get  GOOD  land  reasonably.  Many  of  our  set- 
tlers are  paying  for  their  land  from  their  crops.  Why 
should  not  you? 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  place,  let  us  send 
you  printed  matter  and  our  local  paper  free.  Address, 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS, 

LATON,   FRESNO  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


WHEN  WR1T1NQ  PLEASE  MBNTION  THIS  PAPER. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60  HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 


ALSO 


JACKSON 


IP 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles.  -4 1 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


The  New  Peerless  Vineyard  Plow 


$25.00 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
 TUB    CELP BRflTED  

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE. 

It  has  six  8-lrjch  lids;  15-Ral'on  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  21  ins. 
deep,  17  ins  wide,  12  Ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x38  Inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos ;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

¥38*.  WW.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114  'Vf^SS!-- 


The  best  Wood  Beam  Vineyard  Plow  ever  designed. 

With  our  Peerless  Vineyard  Plow  you  can  plow  closer  to  the  vines  than 
with  any  other  similar  style  of  plow,  and  can  throw  the  dirt  either  toward 
or  from  the  vines,  and  with  our  Adjustable  Beam  and  Adjustable  Handles 
both  the  horse  and  driver  are  allowed  all  the  necessary  room,  and  vines  are 
not  destroyed  or  harmed  in  any  way. 

The  beam  is  of  best  oak  and  rests  at  the  rear  end  on  a  malleable  iron 
index  casting  set  between  the  handles.  The  casting  is  so  formed  as  to  allow 
movement  of  the  handles  to  the  right  or  left  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  has 
a  handled  nut  easily  loosened  to  adjust  the  position  of  beam. 

We  have  a  MALLEABLE  brace  between  the  nioldboard  and  landside  to 
which  the  lower  ends  of  the  handles  are  attached,  and  this  construction 
strengthens  the  plow  immeasureably.  The  brace  from  handles  to  standard 
bolt  in  beam  serves  also  to  greatly  strengthen  the  plow, 

Furnished  regularly  with  Chilled  Iron  Parts  in  the  bottom. 
Furnished  with  either  Steel  or  Slip  Nose  Shares. 
Can  be  furnished  with  Steel  Moldboard  if  desired. 

BAKER  &  HAHILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SACRAMENTO,  LOS  ANGELES,  PORTLAND. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FFRTII  IZFRS 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE    SHOULD    HAVE    OUR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE   IN   ANSWER    TO   A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 

n/iirii  Atvirv  rccn  the  only  balanced  ration  for 
iVllDLAfNIJ  rtiCfU.        poultry  in  the  world. 

TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  ipeciflc  purpose.    Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES. 

Intelligent  feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  reeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -The  Srlence  of  Ponltry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Pooitry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Heal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  ihis  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  ones  and  get 
posted.  THB  PBT  ALUfl  A  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agent*,  PBTALUMA.  CAL. 


o 
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ALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  9. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  28,  1903. 


THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


The  Picturesque  at  Santa  Barbara. 

We  give  this  page  to  certain  features 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  region  which  are 
chiefly  picturesque,  though  the,  inge- 
nious may  find  in  them  deeper  signifi- 
cance. The  busy  padres,  for  instance, 
as  caught  in  a  photograph  by  Newton 
making  hay  in  a  rather  antique  Ameri- 
can fashion,  is  a  marked  departure  from 
hay  making  in  the  pre- American  era 
when  the  padres  had  plenty  of  good  In- 
dians to  do  this  work  for  them.  Now, 
however,  their  reign  is  purely  spiritual 
and  they  have  to  look  after  their  own 
temporalities  as  best  they  may.  We 
should  not  be  surprised,  indeed,  if  the 
process  made  really  better  padres  as 
well  as  better  hay,  because  the  old  sys- 
tem was,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  en- 
slaving for  the  purpose  of  saving,  and 
though  there  was  undoubtedly  wonder- 
ful self-denial  and  devotion  among  the 
old  padres,  their  feudal  authority  was 
really  of  no  benefit  to  them  nor  to  their 
work.  It  is  a  better  day  when  the 
padres  put  their  own  hands  to  the  hay 
forks,  just  as  other  rural  parsons  do 
when  they  want  hay,  and  muscular 
Christianity  of  the  modern  sort  is  more 
wholesome  than  flagellation.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  in 
the  church  that  it  can  undergo  changes 
which  have  at  times  been  grievous  and 
emerge  from  troubled  times  with  newer 
and  really  stronger  hold  upon  the 
newer  day.  The  present  generation  of 
padres  in  their  hay  field,  as  well  as  in 
their  chosen  spiritual  work,  command 
the  sympathy  and  respect  of  the  peo- 
ple and  constitute  an  uplifting  agency 
which  ministers  greatly  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  who  look  to  them  for  lead- 
ership and  guidance. 

Reference  to  the  padres  in  the  hay 
field  calls  to  mind  the  Santa  Barbara 


The  Hydrangea  as  a  Garden  Plant  at  Santa  Barbara. 


Mission  itself  and  of  its  claim  to  atten- 
tion. The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  Beulah  Land,"  just  published 
by  the  Santa  Barbara  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, fitly  says:  "  Of  all  the  memorials 
of  by-gone  days  none  equal  in  interest 
the  grand  old  Mission  whose  gray 
towers  crown  the  slope  upon  which  the 
city  rests.  Its  presence  seems  ever 
the  perpetual  benediction  of  the  virgin 
saint  and  martyr  for  whom  the  city 
was  named  and  to  whom  the  grand  old 
church  was  dedicated.  It  is  the  only 
Mission  of  more  than  a  score  estab- 
lished on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  which  the 
daily  ministrations  of  the  Franciscan 
order  have  not  ceased  since  the  found- 


ing, and  for  116  years  it  has  been  a 
landmark  to  the  mariner  and  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  traveler.  Every 
evening  during  the  long  years  has  the 
Angelus  rung  from  the  mellow  old  bells 
brought  hither  from  Spain." 

Another  element  of  the  picturesque 
in  Santa  Barbara  is  found  in  its  floral 
wealth.  Dr.  F.  Franceschi,  who  for 
many  years  has  given  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  acclimatization  of  flowers, 
trees  and  shrubs  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  says:  "  Santa  Barbara  is  known 
at  present  all  over  the  world  as  the 
place  where  the  largest  number  of 
plants  from  widely  different  climates 
have  congregated  to  live  happily  to- 


The  Padres  at  Haying  Time  at  the  old  Mission  of  Santa  Barbara. 


gether,  and  often  will  thrive  with  more 
vigor  than  in  their  native  countries. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  grown  in 
the  open  at  Santa  Barbara  not  less 
than  150  different  species  of  palms, 
about  the  same  number  of  conifers,  50 
species  of  bamboo,  about  300  vines  and 
climbers,  and,  in  addition,  something 
like  2000  different  species  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  perennials.  They  have  con- 
vened here  from  the  hottest  and  from 
the  coldest  as  well  as  from  the  temper- 
ate regions  of  the  globe,  and  they  com- 
bine to  make  a  display  of  vegetation 
that  has  no  rival  anywhere." 

And  then  the  babies  I  They  are  pic- 
turesque everywhere,  but  how  well 
they  thrive  where  the  plants  thrive,  as 
the  photograph  by  Rogers  shows,  and 
how  much  they  add  to  the  delights  of 
life  in  a  salubrious  climate.  California 
is  growing  a  race  of  her  own  which  for 
stature  bids  fair  to  be  marked  among 
the  races  of  men.  May  it  be  as  high 
in  all  that  constitutes  elevation  in  man- 
kind. 

The  writer,  from  whom  we  have 
quoted  above,  continues:  "One  thing 
more  than  any  other  that  dominates 
the  physical  and  mental  being  is  cli- 
mate. The  delights  of  atmospheric 
conditions  where  neither  heat  nor  cold 
obtain  affect  most  favorably  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  condition.  The  body 
revels  in  a  sense  of  painless  enjoyment, 
and  the  mind,  freed  from  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  an  uncomfortable  body, 
has  the  whole  realm  of  existence  for  a 
pleasure  ground."  By  her  semi-tropi- 
cal endowment  California  escapes  the 
depressing  influence  of  both  the  tropics 
and  the  frigids.  This  is  a  fact  to  which 
the  many  who  have  sought  California 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  continually 
bear  witness. 
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The  Week. 

The  weather  has  returned  to  midwinter  warmth 
and  growth  of  all  kinds  is  bounding  forward.  All 
that  we  can  now  ask  for  is  a  little  more  moisture,  for 
the  north  winds  were  dry  as  well  as  cold,  and  carried 
away  much  moisture  from  the  soil  surface.  Orchard 
and  vineyard  plowing,  as  well  as  breaking  land  for 
the  late  sowing,  which  is  feasible  in  the  coast  region, 
would  all  be  greatly  favored  by  a  few  generous  show- 
ers. Such  favors  would  also  be  widely  acceptable  to 
growing  grain  and  pasture.  March  usually  does  well 
in  this  line,  for  the  month's  average  for  thirty-two 
years  has  been  a  little  over  3  inches — rising  to  a 
maximum  of  8.75  in  March,  1879,  but  unfortunately 
dropping  to  a  minimum  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  1897.  We  can  do  very  well  with  the  average  this 
year. 

Wheat  has  been  quiet  this  week.  The  month's  ex- 
ports both  of  wheat  and  barley  have  been  light. 
Oats  are  doing  well  under  Government  purchases, 
but  rye  falls  off  a  little.  Beans  are  doing  well  and 
are  helped  by  something  of  an  export  movement  by 
sea.  There  is  quite  a  disposition  to  sell  millstuffs. 
Hay  is  in  large  supply  and  easier.  Meats  are  active 
and  supplies  well  taken.  The  best  butter  is  strong, 
commercially  speaking,  while  common  stock  is  in 
oversupply  and  cheaper.  Cheese  is  about  as  before. 
Eggs  are  in  free  receipt  and  prices  drooping. 
Young  poultry  is  called  for  and  old  neglected.  Good 
old  potatoes  are  in  good  demand.  Fresh  vegetables 
have  been  scarcer  and  off  condition  since  the  cold 
weather.  Oranges  have  sold  rather  better  though 
receipts  have  been  free  and  apples  have  been  active. 
Dried  fruits  are  quiet.  Hops  are  rather  unsettled 
and  wool  is  nominal. 

We  were  at  the  irrigation  convention  in  Sacra- 
mento last  week  and  listened  to  a  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  Works  bill  for  clearing  up  the  legal 
status  of  water  rights  and  providing  for  distributing 
the  added  water  supplies  which  it  is  hoped  to  secure 
through  storage  of  the  floods.  The  conclusion  of  the 
matter  was  that  the  State  is  not  ready  in  under- 
standing or  sentiment  for  such  legislation  as  the  pro- 
posed bill  contemplated.  Opposition  proceeded  from 
two  sources,  one  which  desired  to  be  let  alone  in 
present  possessions  secured  through  the  courts  or 
otherwise,  and  the  other  which  desired  a  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  whole  question  of  property  in  water. 
Each  side  freely  used  the  help  of  the  other  in  con- 
demning the  proposed  enactment,  and  both  oppo- 
nents used  weapons  which  they  should  not  have  liked, 
to  slay  the  measure.  The  whole  subject  of  definition 
and  determination  must  go  over  another  two  years 


and  the  discussions  will  teach  everyone  something 
which  may  be  of  value.  Meantime  the  Legislature 
seems  disposed  to  learn  more  about  the  physical  side 
of  irrigation  while  the  legal  aspects  are  waiting.  It 
seems  assured  that  the  bill  of  the  Water  and  Forest 
Association,  reduced  to  an  appropriation  of  $60,000, 
will  pass.  This  money  will  be  spent  in  co-operation 
with  the  general  government  along  these  lines : 
Making  topographic  maps  to  the  extent  of  $20,000  ; 
also  for  the  purpose  of  gauging  streams,  sur- 
veying reservoir  sites  and  canal  locations,  for  the 
conservation  or  utilization  of  the  flood  or  storm 
waters  of  the  State,  to  the  extent  of  $15,000;  study- 
ing the  forest  resources  of  the  State  and  their  proper 
conservation,  and  especially  with  a  view  of  formulat- 
ing a  proper  State  forestry  policy  to  the  extent  of 
$15,000;  ascertaining  the  best  methods  of  distribut- 
ing and  using  the  water  to  the  extent  of  $10,000. 
The  general  government  will  expend  like  amounts 
in  these  several  investigations,  so  that  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  much  will  be  learned  about  available 
water  supplies  and  how  to  use  them,  even  if  the 
question  of  the  ownership  of  them  has  to  be  left  to 
the  old  chance  method  of  determination  for  another 
legislative  period.   

Producers,  after  all,  seem  to  have  some  rights 
which  commercial  organizations  are  bound  to  respect. 
We  spoke  recently  of  the  victory  of  the  Sacramento 
growers  in  the  first  step  of  their  march  against  the 
San  Francisco  boycott.  Now  comes  the  passage  by 
both  houses  of  the  bill  by  Senator  Diggs  amending 
the  Act  of  March,  1897,  providing  for  a  free  public 
market  on  the  San  Francisco  water  front.  It  pro- 
vides that  before  May  1,  1904,  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners at  San  Francisco  are  to  set  aside  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  water  front  for  the  free  market,  ac- 
cessible by  land  or  boat,  for  the  marketing  of  perish- 
able products  of  this  State  for  the  account  of  produc- 
ers only,  and  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Harbor  Commission.  The  market  is  to  be 
enclosed  and  tramways  are  to  be  provided  for  easily 
conveying  products  from  car  or  boat  to  the  market 
stalls.  No  rental  is  to  be  charged  for  space.  To  meet 
the  expenses,  certain  tolls  are  permitted  upon  per- 
ishable products  delivered  in  the  market;  but  no  one 
shall  be  compelled  to  enter  the  market,  and  no  tolls 
shall  be  collected  on  products  not  in  the  market,  and 
the  tolls  shall  not  exceed  the  total  expense  of  main- 
taining the  market.  This  all  looks  well,  and  the 
Harbor  Commission  must  provide  all  these  facilities 
before  a  certain  date.  We  can  at  this  moment  think 
of  only  one  more  important  provision,  and  that  is  that 
at  the  pier-head  of  the  free  market  there  should  be 
set  up  a  heroic  statue  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward F.  Adams  of  Santa  Clara  county,  and  that  the 
commissioners  should  decorate  it  each  morning  with 
the  freshest  and  most  fragrant  garden  truck  which 
that  day  arrives.  We  specially  insist  upon  this,  be- 
cause, though  no  doubt  others  are  entitled  to  honors 
also,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  fact  that  if  Mr.  Adams  had 
not  pushed  the  project  through  all  forms  of  apathy 
and  counter-interest  it  would  still  be  as  dead  as  the 
deadest  mackerel  which  bumps  its  unfeeling  nose 
against  the  piles  which  will  support  the  now  promis- 
ing enterprise. 

The  Cloverdale  citrus  fair  was  held  last  week  with 
the  fullest  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  Experts 
who  have  attended  many  of  the  long  series  of  these 
fairs  say  that  this  year's  excelled  in  artistic  display 
any  of  the  preceding  ten  which  have  been  held.  So 
great  was  the  achievement  that  it  is  planned  to  pro- 
vide much  greater  facilities  next  year. 

We  alluded  last  week  to  the  need  of  more  legisla- 
tion to  protect  us  against  the  Queensland  fly.  With- 
out waiting  for  it  Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  the  resource- 
ful quarantine  officer,  condemned  the  whole  shipment. 
There  were  207  boxes  of  peaches,  pears  and  plums 
in  all.  After  condemnation  Mr.  Craw  bought  the 
entire  shipment  for  50  cents,  and  it  was  burned  im- 
mediately. Thus  Mr.  Craw  used  his  moral  force  and 
his  tact  to  remove  the!  menace  without  danger  of 
prosecution  for  damages. 

Arbor  day  celebrations  have  never  been  so  popular 
as  this  year,  nor  have  they  ever  accomplished  so 
much.  At  many  places  in  the  State  miles  of  road- 
side trees  have  been  planted  out.  All  sorts  of  social 
organizations  have  joined  with  the  school  teachers 
and  children  in  the  work.    It  is  a  grand  movement. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Oranges  in  Central  California. 

To  the  Editor. — I  send  you  a  clipping  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  about  orange  growing  in  central 
California.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  in  the 
main  the  statements  of  the  writer  are  true  or  not. 
I  have  always  believed  that  in  many  places  in  central 
California  citrus  fruits  could  be  successfully  raised, 
hence  my  asking  for  information. — Reader,  Los 
Angeles. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  which  you  send  about  orange  growing  in 
the  north,  we  could  hardly  answer  without  undertak- 
ing to  write  enough  to  make  a  pamphlet.  We  did  in 
fact  go  over  the  matter  in  December  and  an  article 
published  in  the  Chronicle  of  January  1st  is  now 
being  republished  in  a  revised  form  by  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  of  San  Francisco  and  can  be  had  by 
application  to  the  manager,  Mr.  J.  A.  Filcher.  Many 
things  that  the  writer  in  the  Times  says  are  true; 
and  many  are  not  quite  true.  It  is  useless  now  to 
write  down  the  orange  growing  of  the  central  and 
upper  part  of  the  State.  It  has  come  to  stay  prob- 
ably and  the  product  of  last  year  was  2200  carloads, 
although  as  far  as  we  can  see  this  writer  does  not 
seem  to  credit  more  than  about  400.  The  writer 
takes  one  district  in  the  extreme  north  and  leaves 
out  everything  from  Knight's  Landing  in  Stanislaus 
county  to  Porterville  in  Tulare  county.  Possibly 
these  localities  are  all  considered  to  be  in  southern 
California!  What  the  writer  says  about  the  lack  of 
social  development  in  some  orange  growing  localities 
is  true.  They  do  not  all  constitute  colonies  in  the 
southern  California  sense.  Churches  and  school 
houses  and  other  engines  of  civilization,  which  give 
such  character  to  southern  California  development, 
are  not  scattered  around  among  the  orange  planta- 
tions in  this  part  of  the  State  as  they  are  in  the 
south,  though  we  have  seen  some  excellent  instances 
of  this  kind  of  development.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
much  of  our  orange  planting  is  a  side  issue  and  is  lo- 
cated to  meet  natural  conditions  favoring  citrus 
growth  and,  whether  people  will  move  away  from 
their  old  habitations  to  live  in  these  salubrious  spots, 
is  a  matter  for  the  future  to  determine.  It  does  not 
seem  to  us,  however,  that  these  items  of  social  devel- 
opment should  be  charged  up  to  the  wrong  side  of  a 
horticultural  account.  It  is  true  that  one  visiting 
the  groves  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  in  the 
winter  time  will  see  a  more  dormant  condition  in  the 
trees,  will  find  almost  total  absence  of  young  growth 
at  that  time  and  this  gives  the  visitor  who  is  seeking 
for  objections  an  impression  that  the  trees  are  not 
active.  It  is  probable  that  this  dormant  period  is 
rather  an  advantage  to  the  tree  and  prevents  it  from 
making  lush  growth  which  would  be  injured  by  frost. 
Certainly  we  have  no  temperatures  that  work- 
serious  injury  to  the  tree  and  the  trees  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  State  which  are  properly  located 
pass  the  winter  without  frost  protection  more  suc- 
cessfully than  the  trees  in  many  parts  at  the  south 
succeed  in  getting  through  even  with  considerable 
smudging  and  firing.  But  we  refrain  from  wearying 
the  reader  with  all  the  discussion  along  this  line.  The 
best  thing  about  the  matter  is  that  things  are  being 
done  and  it  is  not  much  account  to  prophesy  either 
good  or  ill  concerning  them. 

Planting  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  secured  some  foothill  land 
in  El  Dorado  county  at  an  altitude  of  about  2000  feet, 
capable  of  being  irrigated.  I  wish  to  put  in  barley 
and  alfalfa  together  some  time  about  March  1st.  I 
wish  to  secure  information  as  to  the  method  of  pre- 
paring the  ground,  the  proper  amounts  of  seed  to 
sow  and  the  best  time  to  put  it  in,  also  about  how 
soon  I  would  have  to  irrigate  after  planting.  I  am 
going  to  hire  this  work  done  and  would  like  to  direct 
it  properly. — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

The  preparation  of  land  for  alfalfa  depends  very 
much  upon  the  slope  and  character  of  the  land.  It 
must  first  of  all  be  arranged  for  whatever  method  of 
irrigation  seems  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  slope. 
If  the  slope  is  not  too  rapid,  the  contour  check  sys- 
tem is  best;  if,  however,  the  slope  is  so  rapid  that 
the  levees  would  have  to  be  too  high,  probably  a 
system  of  flooding  from  ditches  on  contour  lines,  and 
forcing  the  water  to  overflow  the  ditch  bank — the 
surplus  to  be  caught  up  by  the  next  contour  ditch 
below — would  have  to  be  adopted.  If  you  are  not 
experienced  in  such  matters  you  will  have  to  depend 
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largely  upon  the  advice  of  practical  alfalfa  growers 
in  the  district. 

The  preparation  of  land  for  alfalfa,  after  you  have 
decided  upon  your  method  of  irrigation,  consists  in  as 
deep  plowing  as  can  be  consistently  done  without 
danger  of  losing  land  by  washing  by  the  late  rains. 
The  ditch  banks,  as  well  as  intervening  spaces,  should 
be  cultivated  and  seed  sown  over  the  whole  area. 
It  is  not  generally  found  advisable  to  sow  barley  or 
any  other  seed  with  the  alfalfa,  but  to  give  the  seed 
the  full  advantage  of  the  moisture.  It  is  advisable 
to  get  the  seed  started  by  rainfall  moisture  and 
growth  enough  secured  to  shade  the  land  somewhat 
before  the  first  irrigation  is  applied.  In  this,  how- 
ever, you  must  be  guided  by  the  appearance  of  the 
young  plant  and  water  must  be  given  before  it  comes 
into  distress  for  the  lack  of  it.  No  definite  state- 
ment of  this  can  be  given;  judgment  must  be  formed 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  plant  itself.  The  alfalfa 
should  be  sown  after  the  ground  warms  up  and  the 
danger  of  sharp  frosts  is  over. 

An  absentee  owner  can  generally  reach  better  re- 
sults by  satisfying  himself  beforehand  that  the  man 
he  employs  understands  the  practice  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  locality  than  by  interfering  with  him 
too  much  in  the  way  of  instructions.  If  you  satisfy 
yourself  that  the  proposed  contractor  has  succeeded 
in  getting  a  good  stand,  and  laying  off  fields  so  that 
irrigation  water  is  satisfactorily  distributed,  the 
probability  is  that  he  will  do  a  good  job  for  you  if  he 
is  a  man  in  good  repute  in  the  community. 

The  amount  of  alfalfa  seed  used  to  the  acre  varies 
considerably,  but  about  twenty  pounds  is  usually 
employed  for  a  good  seeding. 

Grafting  and  Bermuda  Grass. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  a  few  trees  in  my  back 
yard  which  I  wish  to  graft,  and  am  informed  that  you 
have  a  book  on  grafting.  A  friend  here  offered  to 
lend  me  a  grafting  tool,  which  puts  in  the  graft  with- 
out splitting  the  limb.  Would  this  be  better  than  the 
old  way  ? 

Have  you  found  any  grass  that  will  keep  green  all 
the  year  and  hold  its  own  with  Bermuda  grass  ?  I 
am  ready  to  plant  a  lawn,  but  when  I  look  at  our 
Capitol  park  and  the  lawns  of  this  city  that  have 
been  almost  ruined  by  the  unsightly  Bermuda  grass, 
I  am  discouraged.  It  is  fast  running  the  blue  grass 
out  of  this  city. — Reader,  Sacramento. 

Our  book  on  California  fruits  gives  details  about 
grafting  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  The  grafting 
tool  which  puts  in  the  graft  without  splitting  the 
limb  will  work  well,  provided  you  keep  the  cutting 
edges  sharp  and  use  it  skillfully.  Probably  your 
friend  can  give  you  enough  instructions  in  its  use  to 
begin  with,  and  then  by  trying  a  few  grafts  in  a  waste 
piece  of  wood  you  can  get  to  fitting  them  handily. 
It  is  not  a  very  difficult  operation  and  you  can  soon 
master  it.  You  can  get  grafting  wax  ready  made 
from  the  dealers  in  seeds,  etc. 

We  do  not  know  any  plant  which  will  hold  its  own 
if  the  ground  is  pretty  thickly  set  with  the  roots  of 
Bermuda  grass,  nor  do  we  know  any  way  of  getting 
those  roots  out.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
endure  the  ugly  winter  appearance  of  Bermuda  grass, 
and  by  raking  out  the  old  stuff  early  in  the  spring 
get  as  good  a  summer  aspect  of  it  as  possible.  You 
could  make  a  temporary  lawn  in  the  winter  time  very 
cheaply  by  raking  off  Bermuda  grass  in  the  fall  after 
the  rains  begin  and  sow  rye  grass.  This  would  grow 
during  the  winter  and  make  a  good-looking  lawn,  but 
the  following  summer  the  Bermuda  grass  will  reas- 
sert itself.  This  idea  of  making  both  summer  and 
winter  lawns  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  is,  so  far 
as  we  know,  new,  but  we  shall  not  patent  it. 

Annual  Sowing  of  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  How  would  alfalfa  do  for  spring 
crop  ?  Would  dry  weather  kill  it  in  summer  ?  I  feel 
our  spring  moisture  would  be  sufficient  for  one  crop. 
Can  you  recommend  something  other  than  the  above  ? 
We  have  moisture  enough  naturally  to  raise  peaches 
and  grapes,  but  need  stock  feed.— Rancher,  Los 
Angeles  county. 

Alfalfa  might  give  you  one  cutting  a  year  if  you 
should  start  it  with  the  first  rains  and  the  tempera- 
ture was  high  enough  for  it  to  make  growth  during 
the  winter,  but  alfalfa  is  not  a  winter  growing  plant 
usually,  and  is  therefore  not  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  you  speak  of.  ?  It  needs  irrigation  in  order 
to  prove  satisfactory,  unless  the  ground  water  is 
within  10  or  12  feet  of  the  surface  and  the  soil  porous 


so  that  the  roots  can  extend  easily  at  that  depth. 
On  ordinary  dry  land  alfalfa  will  not  succeed. 

You  can  probably  get  most  feed  from  the  land  of 
which  you  speak  by  sowing  rye  or  barley  with  peas. 
The  grain  will  help  the  peas  to  stand  up,  and  if  you 
have  generous  spring  rains  you  can  get  a  very  good 
cutting  of  nutritive  forage.  We  know  of  nothing 
else  which  will  do  so  well  on  a  short  moisture  supply 
during  the  winter.  If  you  can  retain  moisture  by 
cultivation  and  sow  sorghum  when  the  danger  of 
frost  is  over  you  can  get  something  from  that  which 
will  be  worth  the  effort. 

Damping  Off  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  you  to-day  under 
another  cover  two  small  Pistachio  plants  which 
have  grown  under  glass  in  rich  sandy  loam.  Some 
three  weeks  ago  they  began  to  wither  and  turn 
black  from  the  tip  and  gradually  blackened  and 
withered  and  later  the  fungus  growth  appeared  near 
the  ground,  as  you  now  see.  There  were  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  plants  in  the  box,  of  which  about  fifteen 
have  so  far  been  affected.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  with  them  and  suggest  to  me  a  remedy  ? 
— Reader,  Sacramento. 

The  trouble  with  your  Pistachio  seedlings  is  what 
propagators  call  "damping  off."  It  is  the  result  of 
the  growth  of  a  fungus  which  destroys  the  growing 
tissues,  usually  attacking  the  stem  near  the  ground 
and  destroying  the  whole  top  growth,  but  this  fungus 
does  not  usually  attack  seedlings,  except  in  the  pres- 
ence of  excessive  moisture.  The  probability  is  that 
you  have  treated  your  seedling  Pistachios  a  little  too 
well;  have  not  given  them  ventilation  enough  and  se- 
cured the  consequent  removal  of  the  surplus  moisture 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Sometimes  the 
ground  is  kept  too  wet,  but  in  that  case  the  root 
fails.  If  the  surface  is  too  wet  and  the  atmosphere 
generally  too  humid,  there  comes  this  "damping 
off."  The  proper  treatment  might  be  a  light  dusting 
of  sulphur  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  the  chief 
corrective  would  be  the  admission  of  a  little  more  air. 
It  would  probably  be  well  if  you  would  water  less 
frequently  but  apply  enough  to  penetrate  well. 

Egyptian  Clover. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  give  me  information  con- 
cerning the  clover  advertised  as  "Egyptian  clover" 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  Is  it  an  annual  ?  Does 
anyone  raise  it  in  this  section  of  California  ?  Can  seed 
be  obtained  in  California  ?  Is  this  clover  suitable  for 
feed  for  horses — I  mean  after  it  is  dry  ? — W.  E.  H., 
Berryessa. 

There  is  an  annual  clover  sometimes  called  "  Ber- 
seem."  It  is  too  soon  to  say  just  what  it  will  be 
worth  in  California,  for  though  many  are  trying  it, 
results  are  not  yet  due.  It  is  being  sent  out  in  small 
packages  from  the  State  University,  but  we  have  not 
heard  that  it  has  come  into  the  California  seed  trade 
yet.  Its  value  will  largely  depend  upon  its  hardiness 
and  willingness  to  grow  during  the  winter.  For  sum- 
mer growth  with  irrigation  there  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  it  will  compare  in  value  with  alfalfa.  As 
for  horses,  it  will  be  for  them  as  other  clovers  are. 

Those  Topographical  Maps. 

To  the  Editor:— In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
Feb.  7  you  make  mention  of  a  topographical  map  of 
a  part  of  San  Bernardino  valley.  You  say  it  will  be 
known  as  the  Cucamonga  atlas  sheet.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  when  and  where  I  can  procure  it  and  the 
cost? — G.  W.  W.,  Los  Angeles. 

They  are  furnished  at  5  cents  each  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  Write  to  the 
Survey  and  ask  them  for  a  list  of  the  maps  they  offer 
and  you  can  then  select  by  number  and  make  the  re- 
mittances required.  ^ 

Whitewash  for  Stumps  in  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  I  am  grafting  several  hundred 
peach  trees  and  to  prevent  sunburn  propose  to  mix 
some  whiting  with  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  spray. 
I  presume  the  whiting  will  not  neutralize  any  of  the 
good  effects  of  this  wash.  How  many  pounds  to  each 
sixty  gallons  would  you  suggest,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
whitewash  the  trees  ? — Reader,  Loomis. 

You  can  add  more  quicklime  to  the  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  if  you  are  only  going  to  use  it  on  old  bark. 
That  will  make  it  whiter.  If  you  prefer  you  can  use 
whiting,  but  as  this  is  an  inert  substance  it  will  act 
as  a  diluent  of  the  wash,  for  it  has  no  snap  to  it  as 
caustic  lime  has. 


Disinfecting  Asparagus  Seed. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  plant  asparagus  seed 
this  spring,  and  want  to  guard  against  the  rust. 
What  preparation  shall  I  use  to  do  so? — J.  N.  F., 
Indio. 

We  have  not  experimental  data  to  base  the  con- 
clusion on,  but  we  believe  that  asparagus  seed  can 
be  freed  from  the  rust  spores  by  washing  freely  in 
water  at  a  temperature  of  135°  Fahr.  It  would  per- 
haps be  a  little  more  sure  if  you  should  wash  the 
seed  in  a  solution  of  bluestone,  one  ounce  of  bluestone 
to  eight  gallons  of  water. 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
February  23,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Cold  weather  and  severe  frosts  continued  during  the 
first  half  of  the  week,  but  warmer  weather  prevailed 
toward  the  close.  Light  rain  fell  on  the  22nd.  So  far 
as  reported,  there  has  been  no  damage  to  crops  by  the 
heavy  frosts  of  January  and  February,  except  in  retard- 
ing the  growth  of  grain  and  grass.  The  warmer  weather 
has  given  a  fresh  start  to  all  vegetation.  Grain  is  look- 
ing very  well  in  most  places,  and  prospects  are  good  for 
excellent  crops.  Pasturage  is  plentiful,  and  stock  are 
doing  well.  The  soil  is  in  good  condition  for  cultivation. 
Almonds  are  in  bloom  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento. 
The  cold  weather  has  been  beneficial  to  deciduous  fruit 
trees.  Orchards  and  vineyards  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Warmer  weather  prevailed  in  all  sections  most  of  the 
week.  Light  rain  fell  in  the  central  and  northern  dis- 
tricts on  Sunday.  Grain  and  grass  show  much  improve- 
ment, and  there  has  apparently  been  no  serious  damage 
by  the  severe  recent  frosts.  Early  sown  grain  is  looking 
well  and  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  week.  Plowing 
and  seeding  are  progressing  in  some  sections.  Feed  is 
somewhat  scarce,  its  growth  having  been  checked  some- 
what by  cold  weather,  and  stock  are  not  in  the  best  con- 
dition. Deciduous  fruit  trees  and  vines  are  thrifty  and 
have  been  benefited  by  cold  weather.  Prospects  are 
good  for  heavy  crops  of  fruit  and  grapes. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
During  the  fore  part  of  the  week  clear  and  cool 
weather  prevailed,  with  frequent  frosts.  During  the 
latter  portion  it  was  clear  and  much  warmer.  Grain  and 
grass  have  made  but  little  growth,  owing  to  the  cool 
weather,  and  are  generally  backward  but  healthy.  No 
damage  was  reported  from  the  frosts.  Pruning  and 
cleaning  orchards  is  progressing  rapidly.  Summer  fal- 
lowing has  commenced  in  some  localities.  The  cool 
weather  has  been  beneficial  in  retarding  the  fruit  buds. 
Hogs  are  in  good  condition;  other  kinds  of  stock  are 
healthy,  but  thin,  owing  to  lack  of  green  feed. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Cold  weather  and  severe  frosts  continued  until  near 
the  close  of  the  week.  Some  reports  state  that  citrus 
fruits  were  not  seriously  damaged  by  the  frosts,  while 
others  show  considerable  injury  to  oranges,  lemons, 
bananas  and  all  vegetation.  Young  nursery  stock  was 
seriously  damaged,  and  grain  and  grass  suffered  to  some 
extent.  Warmer  weather  at  the  close  of  the  week  will 
prove  beneficial  to  all  crops.  Almonds  in  the  foothills 
are  in  blossom.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  and  vines  are 
thrifty.  Grain  is  in  fair  condition,  and  pasturage  is 
good.    The  soil  is  in  first-class  condition  in  most  places. 

Eureka  Summary. — Favorable  weather  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  week.  Farmers  are  sowing  grain 
and  planting  early  potatoes.  Feed  is  short  on  high 
ranges,  and  stock  are  in  poor  condition. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Warmer  at  the  close  of 
week.  Crops  are  growing  slowly  on  account  of  cold 
weather.  Reports  received  state  that  oranges  were  not 
much  hurt  by  frost,  but  lemons  were  considerably  dam- 
aged.   Almonds  are  blossoming  in  the  foothills. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  February  25,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


The  Sugar  Prune  as  a  Dessert  Prune. 

To  the  Editor: — Numerous  have  been  the  queries 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  and,  I  may  say,  the  Pacific 
coast  concerning  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  cre- 
ation of  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  the  Sugar  prune,  and 
people,  indeed,  cannot  be  blamed  if,  before  planting 
that  prune  in  preference  to  all  others  or  grafting 
whole  orchards  of  French  prunes  and  apricots  to  it, 
they  want  to  know  everything  about  it,  especially 
since  two  other  creations  of  Mr.  Burbank,  extolled 
so  high  by  those  who  put  them  upon  the  market — 
the  Giant  and  the  Splendor — have  turned  out  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  disappointment.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Sugar  prune,  under  its  more  modest  title, 
will  prove  a  greater  success  than  the  two  former 
kinds,  with  their  sonorous  or  resplendent  names. 

Some  correspondents  of  yours  in  late  communica- 
tions to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  have  ably  dis- 
cussed the  advantages  of  that  prune  as  a  "stewing" 
prune  over  other  ones  ;  but,  as  it  is  a  novelty,  we 
have  to  see  what  the  consumer  has  to  say  about  it, 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Sugar  prune  as  a 
prune  rests  more  upon  the  decision  of  the  public  than 
upon  all  the  prune  growers  combined  have  to  say  in 
its  behalf.  If  the  public  likes  it  and  wants  it,  surely 
it  should  have  it ;  if  not.  then  we  will  have  either  to 
fall  back  on  our  old,  every-day  French  prune  or  beg 
Mr.  Burbank  to  try  his  hand  again. 

As  a  Dessert  Prune. — What  I  want  to  discuss 
here  is  at  the  same  time  the  importance  of  turning 
out  a  part  of  our  crop  in  prunes  to  be  eaten  out  of 
hand,  and  the  possibility  of  making  a  dessert  prune 
out  of  the  Sugar  prune,  as  I  had  been  much  im- 
pressed by  its  large  size,  facility  in  drying,  and  other 
natural  advantages. 

Year  before  last  some  of  the  fruit  was  sent  to  me 
to  test  its  qualities  as  a  dessert  prune,  but  the  first 
lot  was  too  green,  and  the  second  one  too  ripe,  to 
enable  me  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  I  had  neces- 
sarily to  wait  until  my  own  trees  would  come  to 
bearing,  which  they  did  last  year,  when  I  had  a  good 
crop  of  them,  so  now  I  will,  through  this  article,  dis- 
cuss all  the  points  for  or  against  the  Sugar  prune, 
cured  as  a  dessert  prune. 

What  Is  a  Dessert  Prune  ? — I  notice  that  people 
in  California,  as  well  as  in  Oregon,  entertain  a  wrong 
idea  concerning  the  curing  of  dessert  prunes,  they 
believing  that  the  prunes  have  to  be  dried  first  and 
cured  afterwards.  On  that  point,  let  me  tell  them, 
they  are  singularly  mistake*.  But  what  is  a  dessert 
prune?  "A  prune  to  be  eaten  out  of  hand,"  any- 
body will  say.  Well,  then,  what  constitute  the  con- 
ditions for  a  prune  to  be  so  used  ?  First,  it  has  to 
be  soft  and  ductible  ;  then  sweet — not  sickly  sweet, 
however,  as  are  most  of  the  sun-dried  prunes  ;  sweet, 
but  not  acid,  as  the  Italian,  and  well  flavored,  that 
is,  with  a  pleasing  taste,'  as  is  the  case  when  the  nat- 
ural and  rich  juices  of  the  prune  have  been  properly 
developed  by  heat.  Besides,  as  the  eye  has  to  be 
flattered  as  well  as  the  palate,  the  appearance  of 
the  prune  has  to  be  tempting  to  the  eye,  the  fruit 
rather  large,  not  dipped,  so  that  the  skin  will  lay  on 
the  flesh  in  large  folds,  and  black,  which  seems  to  be 
the  favorite  color,  and  with  a  stone  as  free  as  pos- 
sible. So,  the  conditions  of  the  cured  fruit,  to  make 
of  it  a  dessert  prune,  may  be  resolved  to  these  : 
Size,  color,  ductility,  sweetness,  flavor  and  attract- 
iveness. 

The  Curing. — Prunes,  to  be  eaten  out  of  hand, 
have  to  be  cured  in  a  drier  or  evaporator,  not  dipped 
in  lye,  as  the  skin  has  not  to  be  cracked  at  all,  but 
placed  upon  the  trays  in  a  withered  state  to  prevent 
dripping  and  losing  the  rich  juices  of  the  fruit,  the 
temperature  of  the  drier  being  gradually  raised  to  a 
high  degree,  to  develop  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  down 
to  the  pit,  and  from  the  pit  to  the  skin.  When  the 
top  surface  of  the  prunes  is  done  the  trays  are  taken 
out  and  the  fruit  put  to  cool  off.  Next  day  the  par- 
tially cured  prunes  are  placed  upon  other  trays  and 
turned  over,  then  put  back  in  the  drier,  which  this 
time  is  heated  to  a  still  higher  degree  to  finish  the 
prunes,  and  it  is  right  at  this  point  that  requires  a 
well  experienced  person  to  tell  exactly  when  the 
prunes  have  to  be  taken  out,  or  else  they  may  be 
cured  too  hard,  or  even  burnt.  The  fruit  is  again 
put  to  cool  off,  and  is  regarded  as  fully  "done "  when 
it  remains  soft  and  ductile  to  the  fingers,  without 
being  watery  around  the  pit.  As  you  will  observe, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  handling  to  cure  dessert 
prunes,  but  to  obtain  fancy  prices  for  the  fruit  so 
cured  one  has  to  exert  himself  in  some  way. 

Some  smart  Alex  may  exclaim:  "But  through 
that  process  the  prunes  are  cooked."  Well,  suppose 
they  are — and  what  ?  If  by  means  of  that  high  tem- 
perature of  the  drier  the  rich  juices  of  the  prune 
have  been  well  developed,  enhancing  thus  to  a  super- 
lative degree  the  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  curing  it 
soft  and  ductible,  is  not  that  just  what  we  want  ? 
The  idea  that  in  California  we  cannot  make  as  rich 
and  fine  dessert  prunes  as  they  do  in  France  is  sim- 
ply preposterous.  The  trouble  is  that  our  prune 
growers  and  people  interested  in  the  prune  industry 
are  too  lazy,  too  indolent,  to  cure  their  prunes  in  a 
way  that  would  bring  for  their  products  fancy 


prices.  Not  that  they  object  to  fancy  prices — oh, 
no  ! — but  it  is  too  much  trouble  and  too  slow  a  way, 
they  think,  for  drying  prunes.  Then,  they  imagine 
that  size  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  such  fancy 
prices  as  imported  French  dessert  prunes  do  on  the 
Eastern  markets.  This  is  quite  a  delusion.  They 
should  know  that  most  of  the  dessert  prunes  im- 
ported to  this  country  in  glass  jars  are  of  the  size  of 
60  to  70,  retailing  at  75  cents  a  jar  of  two  pounds, 
showing  that  size  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  the 
fancy  prices  as  people  think  it  has.  To  give  your 
readers  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  turning  a  por- 
tion of  their  crop  into  dessert  prunes,  I  will  copy  the 
following  item  from  a  trade  paper  published  in  Phila- 
delphia : 

French  prunes  are  now  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  two  shapes — 2-pound  glass  jars  and  5  and  10- 
pound  tins.  The  jars  are  SI  per  case  higher  than  last 
year,  and  the  other  prunes  6  to  8  cents  a  pound  above 
last  year,  the  large  sizes  showing  the  greater  advance. 

The  prunes  in  5-pound  tins  are  quoted  as  follows  : 
40  to  45,  22  cents  per  pound  ;  50  to  55,  21  cents ;  60  to  65, 
20  cents,  with  a  cent  off  on  all  sizes  when  packed  in  10- 
pound  tins.  The  price  per  case  in  2-pound  glass  jars  is 
as  follows  :  30  to  35,  $9.50  ;  40  to  45,  $7.75  ;  50  to  55,  $6.75 ; 
60  to  65,  $5. 

These  apparently  prohibitive  prices  will  probably  have 
little  effect  upon  the  consumption,  because  French 
prunes  were  only  used  before  by  people  who  were 
wealthy  enough  not  to  care  what  the  price  was. 

What  have  prune  growers  to  say  about  such 
prices — 75  cents  to  $1  retail  for  jars  of  2  pounds 
each  ?    Is  that  fancy  enough  for  their  fancy  ? 

Adaptations  of  the  Sugar  Prune. — Now,  let  us 
see  what  can  be  done  with  the  Sugar  prune.  That 
prune  certainly  has  good  points,  for  it  is  quite  early, 
much  more  so  than  the  French,  drying  well — in  fact, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  prune  so  easy  to  dry — 
turning  out  jet  black  and  losing  but  little  in  weight 
and  bulk,  the  flesh,  besides,  being  of  a  nice  golden 
hue.  But  it  hangs  on  the  tree  and  has  to  be  shaken 
down  and  picked  with  the  hand  ;  the  skin  is  thick, 
the  pulp  tough  and  spongy — the  very  reason  why  the 
prune  is  so  easy  to  dry  and  why  it  keeps  its  bulk 
after  being  dried.  Its  greatest  defects,  however, 
are  its  "  enormous  "  pit  and  lack  of  flavor.  All  large 
prunes  and  plums  have  not,  necessarily,  large  pits. 
For  instance,  the  Oregon  Pacific  prune — a  pretty 
good  prune,  by  the  way,  as  large  as  Sugar,  but 
round — has  a  very  small  pit,  hardly  any  larger  than 
that  of  Green  Gage.  The  Sugar  prune  is  sweet,  per- 
haps sweeter  than  the  French,  which  is  plenty  sweet 
enough,  though  oversweetness  is  not  a  quality — it  is 
rather  the  reverse.  Cured  in  the  drier,  the  Sugar 
does  not  develop  anything  like  the  French  in  flavor, 
nor  does  the  skin  form  in  large  folds  like  the  latter, 
becoming  wrinkled  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  lye, 
due  to  the  toughness  of  the  fruit ;  and  while  the 
French  is  so  ductible,  so  easy  to  flatten  through  roll- 
ers, or  with  the  fingers  and  thumb,  the  Sugar,  on 
account  of  its  large,  protruding  pit  and  too  tough 
flesh,  resists  all  sorts  of  flattening. 

Pitted  Prunes. — However,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  fruit,  its  large  pit  could  very  well  be  removed 
before  drying  without  the  fruit  dripping,  which  would 
be  quite  an  improvement,  and  I  intend  to  try  it  next 
fall.  This  pitting  of  the  Sugar  prune,  whether  dried 
as  a  stewing  or  dessert  prune,  may  improve  it  a 
hundredfold.  Then,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  accord- 
ing to  reports  from  the  countries  of  consumption, 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  pitted  fruit,  an  effort 
in  that  line  having  been  already  started  by  Austrian 
growers,  we  are  told,  so  as  to  meet  the  demand.  As 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Lake  says  in  his  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  "Prunes  and  Prune 
Culture  in  Western  Europe  : 

It  appears  from  a  study  of  the  situation  that  In  the 
near  future  much  of  the  better  quality  of  prunes  will  be 
offered  to  consumers  as  "pitted  prunes."  Especially 
does  this  appear  to  be  the  outlook  for  the  Italian  and 
other  large  varieties.  Consumers  do  not  care  to  buy  pits. 
This  part,  which  costs  the  producer  most  in  the  con- 
sumption of  soil  fertility,  has  no  value  in  commerce,  at 
least  in  its  present  form,  and  a  demand  is  being  made  to 
have  it  eliminated  from  the  product.  This  change  in 
the  character  of  the  marketable  product  of  the  prune 
would  necessarily  involve  great  changes  in  the  process 
of  curing.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
invention  of  machinery  for  pitting  will  eventually  reduce 
the  work  of  that  operation,  which  Is  at  present  quite 
impracticable. 

In  the  Drier.— Last  year  I  cured  in  the  drier  a 
good  lot  of  Sugar  prunes,  and  also  Clairac  Mammoth 
and  French  prunes,  all  large-sized  fruit — cured  them 
with  the  greatest  of  care,  obtaining  as  nice  dessert 
prunes  as  one  could  desire — and  to  show  our  people 
what  the  three  kinds  looked  like,  and  how  they  com- 
pared with  each  other,  I  sent  a  25-pound  box, 
divided  into  three  compartments,  with  the  French  in 
the  center  and  the  Clairac  and  Sugar  at  both  ends, 
to  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  that  met  at  San 
Francisco  on  December  2-6  last.  I  surely  thought 
that  the  members  of  the  convention  and  visitors  en- 
gaged in  the  raising  of  prunes  would  be  quite  inter- 
ested in  that  exhibit.  Probably  they  would  have 
been  if  the  hangers-on  of  the  convention  had  not  been 
allowed  on  the  very  first  day  to  do  away  with  the 
prunes.  Let  me  tell  you  right  here  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  people  nowadays  are  slow  at  exhibiting  at 
district  fairs  and  conventions  when  their  goods  are 
so  outrageously  tampered  with  by  a  class  of  people 


that  care  for  nothing  but  gratifying  their  own  crav- 
ings. I  expected  the  committee  on  exhibits  to  sam- 
ple the  prunes  themselves,  and  I  had  given  them  a 
splendid  chance  not  only  to  sample  the  Sugar  prune 
cured  as  a  prune  to  eat  out  of  hand,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  compare  it  with  these  two  other  fine  varie- 
ties, the  French  and  Clairac  Mammoth. 

In  conclusion,  as  regards  the  Sugar  prune,  I  think 
that  it  will  be  a  success  as  a  "  stewing"  prune,  prin- 
cipally, if  pitted,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  but,  as  a  dessert  prune,  I  doubt  very 
much  if  it  will  ever  make  such  a  nice  prune,  pitted 
or  not,  as  the  French. 

Lastly,  I  will  answer  a  query  put  by  one  of  your 
readers  some  time  ago,  that  is,  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  true  that  the  Sugar  prune  cooks  into  a  mush 
under  the  same  treatment  as  that  in  which  the  Petite 
and  Imperial  remain  whole.  To  ascertain  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Sugar  prune  when  stewed,  I  cooked  both 
kinds,  Sugar  and  French,  having  them  served  on  the 
table  in  separate  dishes,  and  eating  from  one  dish 
and  then  from  the  other — the  right  way  to  do  when 
making  a  comparison.  Well,  I  didn't  find  the  Sugar 
prune  any  more  mushy  than  the  French,  and,  indeed, 
I  do  not  see,  tough  and  porous  as  the  pulp  of  the 
Sugar  prune  is,  how  it  could  get  mushy.  However, 
I  found  the  pulp  of  the  French  prune  to  be  more 
unctuous  and  better  flavored.  Possibly  the  sun- 
dried  prunes  may  get  mushy,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
would  any  more  than  the  evaporated  ones. 

Nevada  City,  Cal.,  Feb.  12.         Felix  Gillet. 
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Watermelon  Growing  in  Arizona. 

By  Prof.  A.  J.  McClatcbie  In  "  Timely  Hints"  of  the  Arizona 
Experiment  Station 

With  a  sufficient  supply  of  irrigating  water,  wa- 
termelons are  one  of  the  surest  crops  grown  in  Ari- 
zona. From  the  middle  of  June  until  the  frosts  of 
November  the  market  can  be  supplied  from  one  or 
more  parts  of  the  Territory.  Watermelon  culture 
is  not  difficult,  but  there  are  certain  points  that  need 
to  be  observed  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  While 
the  hints  that  follow  are  given  more  particularly  for 
new  settlers,  it  is  hoped  that  the  older  growers  may 
find  something  in  them  that  may  prove  of  value. 

The  Soil  and  Its  Preparation. — Watermelons 
thrive  in  Arizona  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but  the 
sandy  or  clayey  loams  are  preferable  to  heavy  adobe 
or  light,  gravelly  soils.  Most  soils  in  the  agricultu- 
ral sections  of  the  Territory  produce  good  crops  of 
melons  without  fertilization,  but  the  application  of 
stable  manure  several  months  previous  to  planting 
increases  the  yield  in  most  soils. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  crops  grown  in  our  re- 
gion, the  first  step  to  take  in  preparing  the  soil  for 
a  melon  crop  is  to  get  the  surface  of  the  field  even. 
Labor  spent  in  leveling  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the 
time  saved  in  irrigating  and  in  the  increased  yield. 
During  the  winter  previous  to  planting,  the  field 
should  receive  several  heavy  irrigations,  that  the  soil 
may  be  wet  to  a  depth  of  six  to  ten  feet  before  it  is 
plowed  for  the  crop.  The  plowing  should  be  deep. 
Some  time  before  the  seed  is  to  be  planted  large  fur- 
rows should  be  run  about  eight  feet  apart  in  the  di- 
rection across  the  field  that  will  give  a  fall  of  about 
2  inches  per  100  feet.  The  rows  should  be  at 
least  20  rods  long  to  irrigate  well  with  little  loss  of 
waste  water.  Better  a  few  long  rows  than  many 
short  ones. 

Varieties. — All  varieties  of  watermelons  thrive  in 
Arizona,  but  some  are  decidedly  more  desirable  than 
others.  The  variety  or  varieties  that  should  be 
planted  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  soil,  but  more 
especially  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  melons  are 
intended. 

For  an  early  melon  the  most  desirable  variety  we 
have  tested  at  the  Station  farm  is  the  Augusta.  It 
is  a  greenish  white  round  or  oblong  melon  that  will 
make  a  start  earlier  in  the  spring  than  any  other  va- 
riety we  have  tested.  It  will  germinate  during 
weather  too  cool  for  the  other  varieties,  and  conse- 
quently may  be  planted  earlier.  It  ceases  to  pro- 
duce marketable  melons  earlier  than  most  varieties. 
Near  to  the  Augusta  in  earliness  of  starting  and  pro- 
ducing ripe  melons  is  the  Alabama.  This  is  a  long 
melon  resembling  the  Florida  very  much  in  shape  and 
color,  the  latter  variety  coming  next  to  the  Alabama 
in  earliness.  The  early  Fordhook  is  a  variety  highly 
prized  by  some  growers.  Following  the  above  is  a 
great  variety  of  melons  with  varying  merits. 

For  a  main  crop  the  Florida  and  the  Rattlesnake 
are  the  ones  most  in  favor  in  much  of  Arizona.  The 
former  is  the  earlier  of  the  two,  but  is  not  usually  as 
large  as  the  latter.  The  Rattlesnake  produces  mar- 
ketable melons  longer  than  the  Florida  does,  and  is  a 
somewhat  better  shipper.  The  Sweetheart  is  also 
grown  much  for  a  main  crop.  It  is  a  large  whitish 
melon  that  usually  sells  well,  but  the  quality  is  not  as 
good  as  that  of  the  above  two.  The  Blue  Gem  is 
also  a  large  melon,  green  in  color,  that  is  quite  satis- 
factory for  the  home  market  and  for  shipping.  Be- 
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sides  the  foregoing  are  many  varieties,  such  as  the 
Peerless,  Lodi,  Seminole  and  the  Dixie,  that  possess 
merits  of  various  kinds.  For  home  market  and  for 
family  use  the  Kleckley  Sweets  is  a  very  desirable 
variety. 

For  a  late  melon,  the  Chilean  is  an  excellent  vari- 
ety if  grown  in  rich  soil  and  given  plenty  of  water. 
It  was  recently  introduced  from  South  America  into 
California,  where  it  has  become  very  popular.  In 
Southern  Arizona  it  does  not  produce  as  heavily  as 
most  of  the  other  varieties  mentioned,  but  the  qual- 
ity is  excellent.  The  rind  is  thin  but  very  hard,  and 
the  flesh  solid  and  a  deep  crimson  throughout.  For 
home  use  and  for  shipping  it  is  very  satisfactory. 

Time  and  Method  of  Planting. — The  time  of 
planting  will  depend  on  the  locality.  Little  is  gained 
by  putting  the  seed  into  the  soil  until  the  latter  has 
become  warm,  and  danger  of  frost  is  past.  In  the 
extreme  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  melons 
may  be  profitably  planted  early  in  March,  in  the 
south-central  valleys,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
March,  and  in  the  north-central  valleys  in  April.  In 
northern  Arizona  they  cannot  be  safely  planted  until 
May  or  June.  In  |southern  Arizona  the  Chilean 
planted  during  June  gives  a  very  satisfactory  crop 
during  September,  the  yield  then  being  usually 
heavier  than  earlier  in  the  season.  Any  variety  may 
be  planted  at  any  time  during  the  warm  weather  of 
spring  and  summer,  the  results  that  will  be  obtained 
depending  on  the  time  that  fall  frost  occurs  in  the 
particular  locality. 

For  convenience  in  cultivation  it  is  better  to  plant 
melons  in  rows  both  ways.  If  across  the  furrows 
that  have  been  mentioned  above,  marks  are  made  6 
to  8  feet  apart,  and  the  hills  placed  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  furrow  and  the  marks,  the  rows  will  be 
in  good  shape  for  cultivation  later.  A  few  days  be- 
fore the  seed  is  to  be  planted  water  should  be  run 
through  the  furrows  to  moisten  their  sides.  When 
they  are  sufficiently  dry  the  seed  should  be  planted 
just  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  water  line  and  covered 
about  an  inch  deep.  An  irrigation  shovel  is  usually 
used  for  the  purpose. 

Irrigation  and  Cultivation. — If  the  soil  was  in 
proper  condition  when  the  seed  was  planted  and  the 
weather  be  favorable,  the  young  plants  will  appear 
without  any  further  irrigation.  But  if  the  soil  be- 
comes dry  before  germination  is  completed,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  run  water  through  the  furrows  in  order 
to  bring  the  seed  up.  After  a  stand  has  been  se- 
cured, irrigation  about  once  in  two  weeks,  for  a 
month  or  two,  will  be  sufficient  in  moist  soils. 

From  the  time  that  melons  begin  to  set  on  the 
vines,  an  abundance  of  water  is  needed  by  them. 
There  is  not  much  danger  of  giving  them  too  much 
water  in  soil  that  drains  well.  The  necessary  fre- 
quency of  the  application  will  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  amount  applied  each  time.  The 
important  thing  is  to  keep  the  vines  in  a  green,  flour- 
ishing condition  while  they  are  producing  melons. 
The  size  of  the  melons  and  the  profits  from  a  field 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  amount  of  water  the 
vines  receive. 

Until  the  vines  begin  to  cover  the  ground,  the  field 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  by  cultivation.  Plant- 
ing in  rows  both  ways  greatly  facilitates  this  work. 
After  cultivating  the  irrigating  furrows  up,  they 
should  be  made  afresh  for  the  next  irrigation,  run- 
ning them  a  little  further  from  the  roots  of  the  plants 
each  time.  After  the  last  cultivation  that  is  possi- 
ble, as  the  vines  push  out  over  the  intervening 
spaces,  a  furrow  may  be  run  on  each  side  of  the  row 
about  2  feet  distant,  for  future  irrigation. 

Marketing  the  Crop. — The  first  essential  of  a 
marketable  watermelon  is  that  it  be  at  the  proper 
stage  of  ripening — neither  under-ripe  nor  over-ripe. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  melon  season  the  tendency  is 
to  pick  and  market  unripe  ones.  This  injures  their 
sale,  and  all  growers  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
undue  haste  to  get  melons  upon  the  market  while 
prices  are  high.  Of  first  importance  is  the  ability  to 
distinguish  upon  the  vines  between  green  and  ripe 
melons  ;  and  then,  if  one  is  conscientious  in  picking 
only  the  ripe  ones,  there  need  be  little  fear  of  loss 
from  green  ones. 

Most  varieties  give  forth  a  distinctly  different 
sound  when  ripe  and  when  green.  The  greener  the 
melon  the  sharper  and  more  metallic  is  the  ring  that 
it  gives  forth  if  snapped  with  the  finger.  As  the 
melon  matures  and  becomes  less  solid  it  gives  forth  a 
somewhat  hollow  or  distinctly  muffled  ring.  The 
riper  the  melon  the  .more  nearly  the  sound  given 
forth  will  be  like  that  produced  when  the  palm  of  the 
hand  is  snapped  with  a  finger.  Some  varieties  will 
be  ready  for  market  while  the  melons  still  give  forth 
a  somewhat  metallic  sound,  while  others  must  be  left 
on  the  vines  until  the  sound  is  quite  a  "dead"  one. 
These  are  matters  that  can  soon  be  learned  by  ex- 
perience. The  writer  knows  by  a  long  experience 
that  if  proper  precaution  is  taken  and  a  doubtful 
melon  cut  occasionally,  there  is  little  excuse  for  ever 
putting  a  green  melon  upon  the  market. 

As  the  season  advances  and  melons  are  ripening 
rapidly,  the  tendency  is  to  let  some  of  them  become 
over-ripe  before  they  are  marketed.  At  this  time  it 
is  safe  to  pick  a  melon  with  a  sharper  ring  than 
would  be  pronounced  ripe  earlier  in  the  season. 
Over-ripe  melons  do  not  ship  or  keep  well,  and  are 
consequently  decidedly  objectionable  to  dealers. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


A  Company  for  Winter  Irrigation. 


To  the  Editor: — About  12  miles  east  of  Stockton, 
and  surrounding  the  little  town  of  Linden,  is  located 
some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  State.  It  has  been 
noted  since  farming  began  for  its  uniformly  good 
crops  of  grain  and  hay.  But  only  within  the  last  few 
years  has  any  attention  been  given  to  fruit  and  vines. 
No  finer  peaches  can  be  grown  anywhere  than  were 
gathered  the  past  season  from  the  orchards  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Calaveras  river.  This  fine 
fruit  was  the  result  of  the  first  water  from  the  Cala- 
veras River  Land  &  Irrigation  Co.'s  new  ditch.  The 
loamy  surface  soil  is  from  15  to  25  feet  deep. 

Winter  Irrigation. — The  average  winter  rains 
only  moisten  the  soil  down  a  few  feet,  hence  the 
necessity  for  irrigation.  When  this  deep  soil  is  thor- 
oughly soaked  in  winter  there  is  no  need  of  summer 
irrigation,  as  with  thorough  cultivation  the  moisture 
Is  retained  sufficiently  to  mature  fine  crops  of  fruit 
and  grapes.  And  with  alfalfa,  if  the  ground  is  well 
wet  in  winter,  four  good  crops  can  be  cut  during  the 
summer. 

This  great  depth  of  soil  tends  to  keep  the  ground 
cool,  and  as  a  result  all  crops  are  from  ten  to  twenty 
days  later  than  at  either  Oakdale  or  Lodi — one 
about  20  miles  to  the  southeast  and  the  other  the 
same  distance  to  the  northwest. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Overflow. — In  earlier  days 
the  river  overflowed  its  banks  nearly  every  winter, 
and  some  fine  fields  of  alfalfa  were  grown  along  the 
bottom,  but  the  deepening  and  widening  of  Mormon 
channel,  an  offshoot  of  the  Calaveras  river,  and  lesser 
rainfalls  caused  the  stream  to  keep  within  its  banks 
and  the  alfalfa  gradually  died  out.  Yearly  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley  have  been  grown  in  its  place  of  late 
years. 

Some  orchards  so  old  that  no  one  knows  when  they 
were  planted  continue  to  live  and  bear,  large  apples 
following  an  overflow  and  small  fruit  when  the  stream 
does  not  spread  over  the  land. 

Who  Learned  the  Lesson. — Most  of  the  farmers 
along  the  river  are  content  to  take  things  the  way 
nature  gives  it  to  them,  and  continue  the  wheat  and 
barley  game.  But  the  newcomers,  the  orchard  men, 
and  a  few  who  would  like  to  grow  alfalfa  were  not 
satisfied  to  see  the  water  flow  past  them  to  the  bay, 
and  resolved  to  have  some  of  this  moisture  enrich 
their  land.  After  much  talk  and  considerable  delay 
the  irrigation  company  was  organized  in  December, 
1901,  and  work  was  commenced  at  once.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  company  are  W.  H.  Bonham  president, 
H.  C.  Lewis  vice-president,  Joseph  Potter  secretary, 
William  Schutte  treasurer  and  D.  W.  Miller  general 
manager.  Assessments  have  been  levied  from  time 
to  time  as  money  was  needed  to  go  on  with  the  work. 
Seven  assessments  of  $1  each  have  been  paid  on  each 
acre  of  the  460  in  the  company. 

More  Land  for  Water. — There  are  lying  below 
the  ditch  at  least  20,000  acres  of  land  that  could  be 
made  to  produce  its  four  crops  of  alfalfa  each  year  if 
the  water  were  to  be  applied. 

The  Plant. — The  main  dam,  a  picture  of  which 
appears  herewith,  is  50  feet  wide  and  14  feet  high. 


Dam  Near  Linden  for  Winter  Irrigation. 


The  bank  abutments  are  of  concrete  and  the  space 
between  is  provided  with  posts  12x12,  well  braced, 
set  7  feet  apart,  with  flashboards  to  drop  in  between. 
Two  of  the  posts  are  hinged  and  can  be  swung  out  of 
the  way  to  allow  of  drift  wood  passing  at  flood  tide. 
Two  other  dams  or  drops  in  the  old  river,  each  40 
feet  wide  and  24  feet  deep,  are  a  part  of  the  plan. 

About  2  miles  of  ditch,  capable  of  discharging 
water  enough  every  twenty-four  hours  to  cover  100 
acres  of  land  1  foot  deep,  has  already  been  built. 
The  ditch  has  a  fall  of  5  feet  to  the  mile.  F.  E.  Quail, 
county  surveyor  of  San  Joaquin  county,  drew  the 
plans  of  the  dam  and  surveyed  the  ditch. 

Linden  has  a  fine  creamery,  which  handles  at  the 
full  of  the  season  about  8000  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 
This  will  no  doubt  increase  as  the  acreage  of  alfalfa 
increases. 

No  member  of  the  water  company  has  any  land  for 
sale — in  fact,  there  is  but  little  land  on  the  market 
in  the  vicinity  of  Linden.  D.  W.  Miller. 

Linden. 


HETEOROLOGICAL. 


Droughts  and  the  Moon. 

By  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  in  the  Weather  Review  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Russell,  director  of  the  Observatory  at 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  has  published  in  the 
Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New 
South  Wales,  for  the  year  1901,  a  memoir  on  the 
relation  of  the  moon's  motion  in  declination  and  the 
quantity  of  rain  in  that  colony,  in  which  the  author 
concludes  "that  rain  is  clearly  shown  to  come  in 
abundance  when  the  moon  is  in  certain  degrees  of  her 
motion  south  ;  but  when  the  moon  begins  to  go  north 
then  droughty  conditions  prevail  for  seven  or  eight 
years.  This  phenomenon  repeated  for  three  periods 
of  nineteen  years  each  constitutes  a  marvellous 
coincidence  such  that  there  must  be  a  law  connecting 
the  two  phenomena." 

What  the  Moon  Can  do. — The  influence  of  the 
moon  on  the  weather  is  a  matter  that  will  not  be 
downed  by  the  exercise  of  any  amount  of  common 
sense.  According  to  the  most  ancient  notions,  the 
moon  ought  to  have  and  must  have  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  excess  of  the  sun's  and  every  one  who 
seeks  to  demonstrate  its  power  is  liable  to  become 
infatuated  with  the  study.  The  moon  has  so  many 
variations  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  north  and 
south  of  the  ecliptic,  to  and  from  the  earth,  from  new 
moon  to  full  moon,  conspiring  with  the  sun  and  oppos- 
ing the  sun,  that  it  does  seem  as  though  one  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  its  periodical  oscillations  agree  with  some 
of  the  many  variations  in  the  aspect  of  the  weather. 
However,  we  know  of  but  one  relation  between  the 
moon  and  the  earth's  atmosphere  that  can  be  said  to 
have  been  settled  upon  a  rational  basis  and  that  is 
the  matter  of  atmospheric  tides.  Laplace  stated 
that  the  semidiurnal  lunar  tide  in  the  atmosphere 
ought  to  amount  to  about  0.003  inches  of  barometric 
pressure  for  equatorial  stations,  and  this  agrees  with 
the  results  of  observations  carried  on  at  Batavia, 
Java.  His  formulae  also  showed,  although  we  believe 
he  did  not  state  the  fact,  that  as  the  moon  moves 
north  and  south  of  the  equator  monthly,  there  ought 
to  be  a  fortnightly  tide,  or  a  general  pull  of  the  at- 
mosphere southward  for  two  weeks,  and  nothward 
for  two  weeks.  This  we  believe  was  first  demon- 
strated as  an  observable  quantity  by  A.  Poincare,  a 
civil  engineer  of  Paris  and  a  member  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society  of  France.  From  his  articles  published 
by  that  Society  in  1885 — 1888,  we  learn  that  the 
average  barometric  pressure  on  parallels  of  latitude 
around  the  whole  globe,  as  measured  on  the  inter- 
national maps  published  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  give  the  following  results  :  The 
pressure  on  latitude  40°  minus  that  on  latitude  10°  is 
+  1.88  millimeters  when  the  moon  is  in  the  extreme 
south  and  +  4.82  millimeters  when  the  moon  is  in  the 
extreme  north.  The  normal  difference  is  +  3.35. 
This  indicates  that  when  the  moon  is  furthest  north 
there  is  a  slight  accumulation  of  atmosphere  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  amounting  to  an  increase  of 
1.47  millimeter,  or  0.06  inch  of  pressure  on  the 
parallel  of  40°. 

Now,  all  lunar  phenomena  go  through  rather  rapid 
periodic  changes.  What  happens  in  one  part  of  a 
lunar  month  is  offset  by  an  opposite  effect  in  the 
other  half  of  that  month,  or  what  happens  at  the 
time  when  the  sun  and  moon  conspire  is  offset  by  an 
opposite  effect  a  few  months  or  years  later  when  the 
sun  and  moon  oppose  each  other.  When  the  moon  is 
far  south  and  begins  to  go  north,  according  to  Mr. 
Russell,  droughty  conditions  prevail  and  continue  for 
seven  or  eight  years.  But  the  strange  part  is  that 
the  moon  begins  to  go  north  from  her  extreme  south- 
ern position  every  month  without  exception,  not  only 
just  before  the  seven  or  eight  year  drought,  but  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  long  period,  and  continues  to  do 
so  during  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  rainy  period. 
How  can  her  beginning  to  go  north  be  rationally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  basis  for  predicting  droughts  in  one 
case  and  rains  in  another  ? 

Periodicity  of  Droughts. — But  if  we  lay  aside  all 
these  vagaries  about  the  moon,  and  recognize  Mr. 
Russell's  meteorological  induction  that  droughty  con- 
ditions do  prevail  for  seven  or  eight  years  in  Australia, 
followed  by  years  of  rain,  and  that  this  cycle  of 
droughts  and  rains  has  been  repeated  about  three 
times  since  1840,  then,  we  have  a  fair  observational 
basis  upon  which  to  build  a  rational  explanation. 
Now,  this  periodicity,  or  rather  the  irregular  succes- 
sion of  good  seasons  and  bad  seasons  is  a  fact  recog- 
nized in  every  portion  of  the  world.  We  have  also 
enough  data  to  show  that  in  most  cases  a  drought  in 
one  portion  of  the  globe  is  accompanied  by  rains  in 
other  portions,  and  that  the  regions  of  excess  and 
deficiency  of  rain  move  over  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
month  by  month  and  year  by  year.  They  do  not 
move  in  courses  so  nearly  parallel  as  to  justify  long 
range  predictions  any  more  than  do  our  storm  cent- 
ers, but  the  movements  are  certainly  governed  by 
laws,  and  we  ean  begin  to  generalize  as  a  first  step 
in  the  process  from  induction  to  deduction.  For  in- 
stance, floods  in  the  upper  Nile,  due  to  rains  in  the 
highlands  of  central  Africa,  mean  that  an  unusual 
proportion  of  moisture  has  been  taken  from  the 
southeast  trade  wind  current,  and  that,  therefore, 
when  that  has  turned  northeastward  over  the  Indian 
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ocean,  and  has  become  the  southwest  monsoon  of 
India,  it  will  bring  droughts  over  the  western  por- 
tion of  that  country.  A  drought  in  New  South  Wales, 
or  on  the  southeast  side  of  Australia,  means  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  easterly  winds  blowing  on  that  coast, 
and  especially  so  in  the  rainy  season,  or  December, 
January,  February  and  March.  But  this  means  that 
the  great  area  of  high  pressure  over  the  Indian 
ocean  at  latitude  30°  south  has  been  pushed  farther 
west  than  usual,  or  in  other  words  that  the  general 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere  in  that  region  has  been 
disturbed.  Now,  such  a  disturbance,  continued  over 
several  months  or  even  years,  can  hardly  be  pro- 
duced by  the  rapidly  changing  moon  ;  it  might  be  due 
to  secular  changes  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
solar  heat,  but  is  most  of  all  likely  to  be  simply  the 
result  of  accumulations  of  pressure,  temperature, 
and  moisture  in  various  portions  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. Australia  has  about  the  same  area  as  the 
United  States,  but  lies  on  the  average  about  15° 
nearer  the  equator.  This  latter  feature  gives  it  soil 
temperatures  and  monsoon  influences  similar  to 
those  that  prevail  in  northern  Africa,  so  that  it  may 
itself  produce  an  appreciable  disturbance  of  the  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  southern  half  of  our  atmos- 
phere. But  the  principal  cause  of  the  droughts  in 
Australia  and  India  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
changes  going  on  periodically  in  the  relation  between 
the  general  atmospheric  pressure  and  resultant  cir- 
culation in  the  south  and  in  the  north,  or  between 
Cape  Colony  and  Australia,  China  and  eastern  Si- 
beria. In  this  large  portion  of  the  globe  a  system  of 
circulation  prevails  that  is  affected  but  compara- 
tively little  by  what  goes  on  to  the  west  of  it  and 
north  of  it.  A  large  quantity  of  air  enters  into  this 
region  from  the  Antarctic  ocean  and  passes  out  of  it 
as  the  southwest  monsoon  of  southern  Asia  to  event- 
ually become  the  westerly  winds  of  the  North  Pacific. 
We  may,  therefore,  look  for  some  connection  by  this 
roundabout  way  between  the  droughts  and  rains  of 
Australia,  or  southeastern  Asia,  and  those  of  north- 
western America. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Not  Such  Inspection  Wanted. 

To  THE  Editor  :  —  The  enclosed  resolution  was 
adopted  at  the  Institute  held  here  on  Feb.  12th  and  13th. 
The  meetings  were  representative  of  the  farming,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  dairy  interests  of  this  section, 
and  submit  the  resolution  for  your  careful  consideration. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  give  the  matter  the  pub- 
licity and  attention  which  the  subject  deserves. — N.  A. 
Erikson,  Soledad. 

At  the  Farmers'  Institute,  held  near  Soledad  on 
Feb.  12th  and  13th,  the  committee  on  resolutions, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  B.  F.  Gould,  J.  Whissman  and 
N.  A.  Erikson,  presented  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  protest  against  the  pas- 
sage of  Senate  bill  No.  247  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  county  live  stock,  dairy,  food  and 
sanitary  inspector.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate demand  for  official  inspection  of  cattle,  dairies 
and  food  products,  but  some  of  the  provisions  of  said 
bill  before  the  present  Legislature  are  obnoxious  and 
cannot  but  result  in  untold  injury  and  loss  to  the 
dairy  interests.  Section  12  gives  the  inspector  the 
power  to  test  all  dairy  cattle  and  to  condemn  for 
slaughter  all  those  that  react  to  the  tuberculin  test. 
We  believe  that  this  method  of  attempting  to  eradi- 
cate tuberculosis  will  lead  to  corruption  and  black- 
mail, resulting  in  failure,  as  have  similar  attempts  in 
this  and  Eastern  States. 


Plowing  by  steam  h  s  begun  this  year  in  Shasta 
county  on  the  lands  of  J.  H.  Rowe,  on  Willow  creek, 
who  has  put  in  a  Daniel  Best  50  H.  P.  engine  and  four 
four-gang  disc  plows,  weighing  1600  poundseach. 


Will  write  a  series  of  artieles  on  the  political  situa-  | 
£^   tion  at  Washington  as  he  sees  it  from  w  eek  to  week. 
Exclusively  in 

THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 


There  are  perhaps  three  or  four  men  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  who  can  write  on  political  topics 
as  sanelv,  shrewdly  and  clearly  as  Mr.  White ;  but  not 
one  of   them  possesses  in  like  degree  his  fine  native 
humor  or  his  ability  to  wring  the  last  drop  of  human  interest  out  of  his  subject 
and  into  his  writing.     Mr.' White  has  also  the  rare  gift  for  stripping  a  complex 
theme  of  its  non-essentials  and:  showing  it  forth  in  its  simplest  terms. 

How  the  Cabinet  Does  Business 

By  CHarles  Emory  Smith 

Former  Postmaster-General.  A  very  general  ignorance  of  the 
inner  workings  of  the  Cabinet  room  prevails,  and  yet  the  Cabinet 
is  the  least  formal,  the  most  active,  of  the  arms  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Smith  will  illustrate  with  anecdotes  of  actual  occur- 
rence how  the  assembly  handles  grave  questions. 

A  Congressman's  Wife 

A  regular  letter  from  one  of  the  brightest  women  in  Washington,  giving  us  all  the 
social  gossip  of  the  Capital,  telling  us  the  good  things  said  at  the  social  functions; 
bright,  sparkling,  full  of  life — tke  social  life  of  Washington. 

ffii3"The  Saturday  Evening  Post  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  every  weeR 
from  now  to  July  1st,  1903,  on  trial, 
on  receipt  of  only  50  cents. 

It  is  the  handsomest  weekly  magazine  you  ever  saw 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Own  a  Home  in  California. 

One  of  the  Greatest  Irrigation  Systems 

in  the  State. 


5,000  Acres 


of  tlxo 

IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

SELECTED  FROM  40,000  ACRES  AND  VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 


Oranges, 
Lemons, 
Peaches, 


Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Grazing,  Melons, 
Dairying,  Grapes, 


And,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 


Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 


Wl».  H.  CROCKER,  President. 
V.  E.  UREBN,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


UEO.  OKOOKKR,  Vice-President. 
J.  l).  BRADLEY,  Manager. 


Crocker  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 
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Agricultural  Review. 


ALAMEDA. 

Livermore  creamery  has  been  sold 
to  A.  L.  Young,  who  intends  to  remodel 
it.  William  Hanna,  who  has  been  in  the 
business  on  a  small  scale  at  his  place  near 
Santa  Rita  Junction,  has  made  such  a 
success  of  his  venture  that  he  will  engage 
in  business  on  a  large  scale. 

BUTTE. 

The  company  has  been  incorporated 
which  is  to  make  ditches  and  9upply  water 
to  180,000  acres  near  Gridley. 

FRESNO. 

Co-operative  White  Workers. — 
The  executive  board  of  the  United  Fruit 
Workers  of  America  has  approved  a  plan 
for  white  union  fruit  workers  to  act  in  co- 
operative gangs,  taking  contracts  and 
boarding  themselves. 

Grape  Vines  Scarce.— Sanger  Her- 
ald :  Grape  vines  are  not  to  be  had  here 
at  any  old  price.  Owing  to  the  unprece- 
dented demand  for  them  this  winter,  the 
price  for  rooted  vines  of  the  Thompson 
Seedless  variety  has  gone  up  to  $20  per 
1000.  It  is  said  that  the  big  vineyardists 
west  of  Reedley  are  offering  $16.60  per 
1000  for  all  the  rooted  vines— wine  varie- 
ties— that  can  be  obtained. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Those  Brown  Spots.  —  Claremont 
Cor.  Los  Angeles  Times :  The  new 
disease  which  has  injured  10%  of  many  of 
the  orange  crops  ol  southern  California 
during  the  past  two  seasons  has  been  ex- 
plained by  the  laboratory  investigation  in 
Pomona  College.  Careful  inspection  re- 
vealed a  tiny  insect  actually  at  work  delv- 
ing in  the  skin  of  the  orange.  It  was 
about  1  millimeter  in  length  and  \  milli- 
meter in  width,  and  of  whitish  color.  On 
consulting  the  entomological  catalogue  it 
was  found  to  be  a  species  of  the  thrip. 
Just  what  particular  species  will  be  ascer- 
tained later.  Seven  were  found  on  one 
brownish  spot. 

New  Grass  Exterminator  — Agri- 
cultural Department  Daily  Times  :  The 
new  nostrum  is  sprayed  upon  Bermuda 
grass,  for  example,  killing  it,  root  and 
foliage.  In  larger  succulents  the  remedy 
is  placed  at  the  crown  of  each  plant,  and 
follows  the  roots  or  stolons  to  the  end.  It 
is  soon  to  be  tried  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  city,  and  if  it  is  a  success  more  will  be 
heard  of  the  trial  in  the  future. 

MENDOCINO. 
At  Blue  Lake  fruit  trees  are  being 
planted  on  a  large  scale,  says  the  Colusa 
Sun. 

MERCED. 
A  Warning  — Le  Grande  Cor.  Merced 
Express:  "Our  mutual  barb-wire  tele- 
phone system  is  demoralized;  so  many 
who  own  boxes  were  not  able  to  pay  the 
'  hello  '  girl,  and  she  got  mad  and  threw 
the  whole  Central  office  into  a  junk  pile, 
and  said  that  it  took  something  besides 
hot  air  through  a  transmitter  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together." 

NAPA. 

For  Labor  —The  Napa  Valley  Pack- 
ing Co.  has  arranged  to  import  200  fruit 
pickers  from  the  East,  who  start  to  work 
on  June  1st  and  continue  for  four  months. 
The  deal  is  being  made  through  the  firm's 
representative  at  Chicago,  who  has  se- 
cured men  from  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis  and  other  Eastern  centers. 

Mrs.  Emma  T.  Mayer  of  Napa,  one  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  progressive 
readers,  has  used  over  1200  pounds  of 
sugar  in  putting  up  home-made  jellies 
last  year. 

ORANGE. 
Sugar  Beet  Contracts  are  being 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  A.  B.  S.  Co. 
renting  the  land  and  hiring  the  owners  to 
raise  the  beets,  the  company  to  pay  all 
expenses. 

SAN  BENITO. 
The  Gabilan  Kennels,  Hollister, 
have  achieved  a  great  triumph  in  their 
English    setter,     Nellie    Byers,  being 
awarded  first  prize  at  the  recent  bench 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Speed*  and  Positive  Com 
The  Safnt,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take! 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Bonei 
5S2  SriflfA  8UPER8EpE8  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  ImpouMt  to  produce  tear  or  bltmiih. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI.SO  Per  bottle.    Bold  by  druggists,  or 
■ent  by  express,  eharte*  as  •)<!,  with  full  directum 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
rH^AWjK^NC&W^T^^^ja^^c^u^^  , 


show  in  New  York  City,  at  which  over 
1600  dogs  were  entered. 

Hollister  Creamery.— At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  on  Tuesday  $1800  was 
distributed  to  the  patrons  of  the  cream- 
ery for  the  first  half  of  February.  The 
demand  for  butter  is  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  all  shipped  brings  35  cents 
per  pound  net. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Paul  Masson  is  planting  100  acres  of 
Rupestris  St.  George  resistant  vines, 
rooted  in  France. 

Santa  Clara  county  has  a  highway 
improvement  club. 

Specimen  Poultry.— John  Mulch, 
formerly  of  Kings  City,  now  of  Gllroy,  has 
400  hens,  mostly  Brown  Leghorns.  In 
January  he  marketed  from  them  342 
dozen  eggs  at  a  net  profit  of  $104. 

The  school  teachers  have  organ- 
ized a  union,  having  membership  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

SANTA  CRUZ 

The  Stearns  spraying  outfit  has 
been  bought  by  M.  B.  Tuttle. 

Everything  in  connection  with  the 
codlin  moth  investigation  in  Pajaro  valley 
is  moving  very  smoothly  and  satisfactorily 
to  all  concerned. 

From  the  number  of  its  eggs  on 
fruit  trees  the  little  red  spider  is  going  to 
give  Pajaro  valley  orchardists  some 
trouble  this  season. 

J  as.  Sheehy  is  doing  some  good  work 
in  the  orchards  of  the  valley  with  the 
Block  spray. 

The  Watsonville  company  which 
has  sunk  $90,000  looking  for  gas  and  oil  on 
the  J.  P.  Sargent  tract  has  refused,  it  is 
said,  $300,000  for  its  latest  "gusher" 
well. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Progress  of  Dairying  —John  Jud- 
son  in  San  Diego  Union:  Of  alfalfa  we 
often  have  from  six  to  seven  cuttings  a 
year  that  will  average  one  and  one-half 
ton  each  cutting.  We  calculate  that  well- 
cured  alfalfa  hay  is  worth  911  per  ton  on 


Nitrate  of 
Soda. 


i  is  to  plants — whether 
Fruit,  Grass,  Grain  or 
Roots  —  what  Oats  or 
Corn  is  to  the  horse.  No 
other  plant  food  is  so 
essential  to  plant  growth 
and  crop  yield. 

Our  Bulletin,  giving  the 
results  and  conclusions  of 
the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  author- 
ities the  world  over,  are 
free  to  farmers. 
Send  address  on  Post  Card. 
WILLIAM  S.  MYERS.  Director 
18  John  Street, 

New  York. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For   Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 
saw  frahcisco.    f»ksho.    los  aitgki.es. 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


LOUDEN'S  FAMOUS 
Double  Tread  Barn  Door  Hanger  runs  on  a  T 
rail  flexibly  connected  to  barn.  Warranted  to 
never  jump  tbe  track.  Has  tempered  steel  roller 
bearings,  fits  close  to  building  and  will  not  bind 
or  work  hard  when  the  door  or  siding  becomes 
warped.  They  are  without  doubt  the  "BEST  ON 
EARTH."  We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  Hay  Tools  and  Hardware  Specialties  for  use  in 
field  and  barn.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Address  LOUDEN  machinery  CO.,  Box  9, 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 

BEALL  &  CO  .  242  Wash.  St  ,  Portland,  Oregon,  Agent, 
for  Pacific  Coast. 


^  — BAKER'S 

TRACELESS  HARNESS 


I 


This  harness  is  indispensable  to  every  fruit  grower  —  vineyardist  or 
orchardist.  Saves  time,  labor  and  patience.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
every  season  in  the  saving  of  injury  to  trees  and  vines  and  damage  to  grow- 
ing fruit,  which  always  occurs  from  the  use  of  ordinary  whiffletrees  and 
traces.    One  of  the  handiest  of  farm  equipments. 

We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  every  State,  like  the  following: 
Dear  Sirs :  Florin,  Cal.  July  5,  1902. 

I  put  your  harness  on  a  span  of  horses  that  weigh  close  to  1400  lbs.  They  broke  cen- 
ters in  a  vineyard  for  two  weeks  at  a  stretch  and  seemed  not  to  notice  thaj  they  were  in 
».  different  harness,  though  one  is  a  very  nervous  horse.  I  never  had  as  much  pleasure 
in  plowine  as  I  did  with  that  harness.  No  broken  vines,  no  stepping  over  traces  and  no 
traces  to  catch.    It  makes  vineyard  plowing  a  pleasure  instead  of  hard  work. 

F.  F.  ROBINSON. 

Don't  delay — write  us  to-day  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  this  val- 
uable harness,  mailed  free.    Live  agents  wanted  everywhere. 

B.  F.  BAKER  C0MPAMY  2 14Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y..U.S.A. 

HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  Distributing  Agents, 
16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  F rancisco,  Cal. 
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I  ■»•  r,  at 


the  ranch  to  feed  good  dairy  cows,  when 
butter  is  worth  25  cents  per  pound.  In 
1891  the  output  from  my  San  Pasqual 
creamery  was  about  45,000  pounds.  The 
average  wholesale  price  was  26  cents  per 
pound  in  the  city  of  San  Diego.  In  1902 
the  output  was  about  the  same,  the  aver- 
age wholesale  price  being  27J  cents  per 
pound.  The  total  output  of  the  county 
was  over  400,000  pounds  of  butter.  The 
San  Ysabel  ranch  alone  has  2500  cows— 
about  1000  of  them  milch. 

SHASTA. 
Pneumonia  has  carried  off  a  good 
many  sheep  along  Cow  creek  in  eastern 
Shasta. 

SIERRA. 

Slaughtered  Innocents.  —  Thou- 
sands of  jackrabbits  have  been  killed  re- 
cently on  the  track  of  the  Beckwith  Pass 
&  Loyalton  Railroad  in  Sierra  county. 
The  rabbits,  in  search  of  food,  have  or- 
ganized into  droves,  beating  a  track 
across  the  snow  fields  until  they  have 
reached  the  railroad  track,  which  has 
been  kept  clear  by  the  aid  of  snow  plows, 
and,  apparently  afraid  to  venture  from 
the  track  when  trains  approached,  have 
been  run  down  and  slaughtered  under  the 
wheels.  Sunday  (February  15)  the  regu- 
lar passenger  train  was  compelled  to  stop 
and  clear  the  dead  animals  from  around 
the  trucks  and  wheels  before  progress 
could  be  made. 

SOLANO. 

Electric  Power  Irrigation.— 
Tribune :  Dixon  will  soon  have  its  first 
electric  pumping  plant  for  irrigation, 
owned  by  L.  S.  Hyde. 

A  Parents'  Club.— Solano  Republi- 
can :  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Fair- 
field Parents'  Auxiliary,  Dr.  S.  G.  Brans- 
ford  presented  the  hygienic  phase  of  the 
recent  contagion,  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Smith 
and  Mies  Merrill  presented  the  subject  of 
"Imagination  in  Children." 

The  new  Foster  Bros,  creamery  at 
Dixon  is  building. 

Orchard  Extension.—  Vacavllle  Re- 
porter :  The  first  vines  planted  on  resist- 
ant stock  in  the  vicinity  of  Vacaville  are 
being  set  out  this  year— Rupestris  St. 
George.  Most  of  the  new  acreage  is  To- 
kay, Cornlchon  second.  Wine  grapes  are 
not  being  entirely  overlooked,  and  we  are 
told  one  man  will  set  out  25,000  Zinfandel 
vines  in  the  hills  west  of  town.  In  amount 
of  acreage  planted  this  year  the  majority 
of  those  spoken  to  seem  to  think  that  the 
Royal  apricot  Is  second,  with  cherries  and 
prunes  a  pretty  even  third.  Orchardists 
are  realizing  more  and  more  forcibly  the 
necessity  of  studying  the  character  of 
their  soil  and  the  location  of  their  land 
before  setting  out  trees. 

The  inquiry  for  houses  In  Vacavllle  is 
as  insistent  as  ever,  but  the  supply  Is  not 
equal  to  the  demand. 


SONOMA. 
Mammoth  Egg  Plant.— H.  A.  Zeh  of 
the  Breimle-Reichardt  duck  ranch,  San 
Francisco,  is  now  raising  3000  pullets  a 
month  to  put  on  a  22- acre  place  at  Peta- 
luma  to  lay  eggs. 

TEHAMA. 
More  Eucalyptus.—  Chico  Independ- 
ent :  W.  N.  Woodson  of  Corning,  who 
hardly  ever  speaks  without  knowing  what 
he  is  talking  about,  advises  the  colonists 
at  May  wood  to  plant  the  blue  gum  for 
firewood.  We  have  always  wondered  why 
the  people  out  on  the  plains  did  not  have 
an  acre  of  these  trees.  It  would  not  take 
many  years  for  a  family  to  have  firewood 
at  home. 

TULARE. 

A  strong  company  to  buy,  subdivide 
and  sell  in  small  tracts  Tulare  farms  with 
water  has  been  formed  at  Tulare. 

By  the  Bank.— Orosi  Offer  :  The  San 
Francisco  Savings  Union  owns  about 
10,000  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Waukena,  a  station  on  the  Santa  Fe  be- 
tween Tulare  and  Corcoran  Junction, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  subdivide  and 
place  on  the  market.  The  bank,  it  is 
stated,  will  expend  $25,000  in  putting 
down  artesian  wells  and  preparing  the 
land  for  sale. 


BLACK  LEG 

AMONG  CATTLE 

Is  now  prevalent  In  nearly  all  sections.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  and 

CUTTER'S 
Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Is  the  lowest  priced,  easiest  used  and  most 
successful  vaccine  made. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet  containing 
full  Information  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  process  of  vacolnatlon. 

The  COTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

Fresno,  Cal. 

If  no  druggist  or  dealer  in  your  town  has 
our  vaccine,  order  direct  from  us;  we  pay 
all  transportation  charges. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  Woman's  Strike. 

Once  upon  an  evening  dreary, 
As  I  pondered  sad  and  weary, 
O'er  the  basket  with  the  mending  from 
the  wash  the  day  before, 
As  I  thought  of  countless  Etitches 
To  be  placed  in  little  breeches, 
Rose  my  heart  rebellious  in  me  as  it  oft 

had  done  before, 
At  the  fate  that  did  condemn  me  when  my 
daily  task  was  o'er, 
To  that  basket  evermore. 

John  without  a  sign  or  motion, 
Sat  and  read  the  Yankee  Notion, 
With  no  thought  of  the  commotion 

Which  within  me  rankled  sore. 
"He,"  thought  I,  "when  day  is  ended, 
Has  no  stockings  to  be  mended, 
Has  no  babies  to  be  tended, 

He  can  sit  and  read  and  snore; 
He  can  sit  and  read  and  rest  him — 

Must  I  work  thus  evermore  ? 
And  my  heart  rebellious,  answered, 

'Nevermore  — no,  nevermore.'" 

For  though  I  am  but  a  woman, 
Every  nerve  within  is  human  — 
Aching,  throbbing,  overworked  — 

Mind  and  body  sick  and  sore, 
I  will  strike  when  day  is  ended 
Though  the  stockings  are  not  mended, 
Though  my  course  can't  be  defended. 
Safe  behind  the  closet  door 
Goes  the  basket  with  the  mending 

And  I'll  haunted  be  no  more; 
In  the  daylight  shall  be  crowded  all  the 

work  that  I  will  do; 
When  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted  I  will 
read  the  papers,  too. 

—  Brisbane  Worker. 


Setting  the  Claim. 

The  bleak  stretches  of  browning  grass 
gave  a  tinge  of  sadness  to  the  land- 
scape, and  the  hum  of  innumerable 
insects  which  had  prolonged  the  sum- 
mer months  well  into  the  fall  were 
growing  fainter  and  less  rhythmic  with 
the  advancing  season.  The  crops  had 
been  garnered  and  the  approach  of 
frost  brought  no  terror  to  the  farmers, 
but  in  some  indescribable  way  it  affec- 
ted the  nerves  of  the  lonely  woman 
standing  before  her  rude  shack  gazing 
toward  the  setting  sun.  Somehow  the 
autumn  had  always  brought  a  shade  of 
sadness  into  her  life.  Even  back  in  the 
old  New  England  days — before  this  hor- 
rible nightmare  had  transformed  her 
life — she  had  experienced  the  same  feel- 
ing of  depression. 

"I  guess  it's  because  I  hate  to  see 
things  dying,"  she  explained  to  herself 
to  stifle  back  a  rising  rebellion  of  sor- 
row. "The  summer  was  short  enough 
back  home,  but  out  here  it's  all  too 
short." 

There  was  a  dreary,  homesick  ex- 
pression in  the  eyes,  and  through  the 
straggling  hair  the  bronzed  forehead 
showed  little  marks  of  premature 
wrinkling.  Dorothy  Wellington  in  her 
girlhood  days  had  been  termed  "  come- 
ly," a  word  which  just  fell  short  of  call- 
ing her  handsome.  But  with  time  and 
experience  her  features  had  grown 
harsher,  and  yet  without  blotting  out  a 
certain  sweet  expression  of  resigna- 
tion. Eternal  longing  for  the  impossi- 
ble, however,  eats  out  the  heart  and 
ambition  of  the  strongest,  and  Dorothy 
was  daily  finding  her  burden  more  un- 
endurable. 

"It  isn't  natural,"  she  confessed  to 
herself  many  times.  "I'd  rather  give 
up  all  and  go  back  without  a  cent. 
I  could  work  and  make  a  living.  Not 
in  Dunbary,  but  somewhere  else — any- 
where except  here." 

It  was  a  strained  and  unnatural  posi- 
tion for  a  young  girl  to  find  herself  in, 
and  nothing  but  a  strong,  stern  sense 
of  duty  could  hold  her  to  the  bargain 
another  day.  It  was  not  home  on  the 
bleak  Oklahoma  plain.  The  very  quar- 
ter section  on  which  they  lived  was  in 
dispute.  The  shack  which  they  had 
built  for  temporary  quarters  might  not 
be  their  own.  Across  the  "dead  line" 
there  was  another  shack — a  second 
blot  on  the  landscape.  To  one  or  the 
other  the  quarter  section  belonged,  but 
to  which  none  could  say.  The  slow- 
moving  courts  would  decide,  but  for  the 
present  there  was  only  an  armed  truce, 
and  neither  side  dared  venture  on  the 
property  of  the  other. 

Jared  Wellington  had  left  Dunbary  in 


the  East  to  cast  his  lot  in  with  the  early 
settlers  of  Oklahoma,  and  when  the 
rush  began  he  had  been  among  the  first 
to  settle  on  a  desirable  quarter  section. 
But  while  he  had  been  busy  staking  out 
the  section,  another  had  filed  a  claim  to 
the  same  piece  of  land.  There  was  a 
dispute,  which  threatened  to  end  in 
murder,  but  Dorothy  had  been  the 
means  of  quieting  the  two  combatants. 
They  agreed  to  let  the  courts  settle  the 
claim,  and  meanwhile  the  two  owners 
built  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  "  dead 
line,"  which  they  drew  exactly  through 
the  center  of  the  quarter  section. 

That  was  three  months  ago,  and  in 
the  meantime  Jared  Wellington  and 
Henry  Egerton  had  nursed  their  wrath 
in  silence  while  they  planted  and  gath- 
ered their  first  season's  crops.  Each 
bitterly  envied  the  other  the  crops 
which  by  right  should  belong  to  him. 
With  alert  eyes  and  gun  loaded  for 
active  service  each  watched  the  other, 
determined  to  exact  the  full  pound  of 
flesh  demanded  in  the  agreement.  Had 
accident  or  sickness  forced  either  over 
the  "dead  line,"  the  other  would  un- 
questionably have  shot  his  enemy  in  his 
tracks  the  moment  he  set  foot  on  his 
property. 

Such  were  the  bitter  conditions  under 
which  Dorothy  had  lived  for  three 
months,  hoping  and  praying  that  the 
court's  decision  would  shortly  settle  the 
controversy,  but  never  did  the  law  seem 
to  lag  more  exasperatingly.  Autumn 
was  changing  the  whole  face  of  the 
landscape  and  winter  was  approaching 
with  its  long  period  of  gloomy  weather, 
but  the  "deadline"  and  the  Egerton 
shack  in  the  distance  continued  to  make 
life  for  Dorothy  and  her  father  bitter 
and  disagreeable. 

Jared  Wellington  was  as  hard  and  set 
in  his  ways  as  the  New  England  gran- 
ite hills  among  which  he  had  been 
reared, and  Dorothy  knew  his  nature  too 
well  to  attempt  to  induce  him  to  com- 
promise with  his  lonely  neighbor. 
Lonely  Henry  Egerton  seemed  to  be  in 
his  shack,  for  neither  wife,  mother  nor 
child  appeared  around  his  home  Daily 
he  had  toiled  in  the  fields  all  summer, 
returning  to  his  rude  home  at  night 
time  to  prepare  his  own  supper,  and 
smoke  quietly  and  solitarily  near  the 
door  of  his  shack  until  the  moon  was 
darkened  by  the  blood-red  horizon. 
Dorothy  had  watched  these  orderly 
proceedings  from  her  quiet  retreat, 
often  wondering  at  the  man's  lonely 
life,  and  in  her  tender  heart  half  pity- 
ing him. 

He  was  young  and  not  hard-looking, 
as  she  remembered  him  on  that  eventful 
day  when  she  had  interposed  to  save 
both  from  a  possible  tragedy.  But  after 
all  it  had  been  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the 
flushed  face  and  eyes  burning  with  anger 
and  determination.  Those  were  excit- 
ing days  when  man  forgot  his  thin 
veneer  of  civilization  and  displayed  his 
savage  origin.  The  wild  rush  across 
the  promised  line,  the  fights  and  strug- 
gles to  gain  possession  of  the  best  quar- 
ter sections,  the  fear  and  lamentations 
of  those  who  had  failed,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  calm  which  had  prevailed 
days  and  weeks  before  the  final  word 
was  given  to  throw  open  the  land  to 
the  eager  public — all  these  pictures 
were  burned  on  Dorothy's  brain  so  that 
they  seemed  like  some  horrible  night- 
mare. How  different  it  had  been  from 
the  quiet  New  England  village  where 
she  had  been  reared. 

"Why  could  she  not  have  lived  there 
forever  ?  What  right  had  her  father 
to  tear  her  from  her  home,  root  and 
branch,  and  plunge  her  into  this  wild, 
lawless  caldron  of  unrest  and  bitter 
striving  ?  " 

Dorothy  brushed  back  a  rebellious 
tear  and  turned  away  from  the  front 
of  the  shack.  She  had  never  given  ex- 
pression to  such  parental  rebellion  be- 
fore, and  she  half  shuddered  at  it.  By 
way  of  apology  she  added  in  an  under- 
tone :  "Poor  father  !  He  suffers,  too. 
He  has  been  disappointed  and  it  is 
making  him  old.  Why  did  that  man 
want  to  come  here  ?  " 

She  looked  bitterly  across  the  "  dead 
line."  Henry  Egerton  had  just 
emerged  from  his  shack  and  stood, 
with  hands  shading  his  eyes,  watching 
her.  Nearby  she  could  see  his  gun 
leaning  against  the  side  of  the  shack. 

"He  must  be  bad,  or  he  would  offer 


to  compromise,"  Dorothy  continued. 
"He  is  young  and  able,  and  father  is 
old  and  feeble.  He  might  move  on, 
and — " 

She  suddenly  dropped  her  voice  to  an 
indistinct  murmur,  for  an  apparition 
appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the  shack 
which  made  her  excited.  She  shaded 
her  eyes  and  looked  more  keenly.  It 
was  a  small,  toddling  child,  scarcely 
two  summers  old,  holding  uncertainly 
to  the  side  of  the  doorway,  and  cooing 
at  the  big  ball  of  fire  slowly  disappear- 
ing below  the  horizon.  The  man  raised 
his  hands  and  the  child  ran  to  him  and 
jumped  into  his  arms. 

"  He  is  married,  then,  and  has  a 
family,"  Dorothy  breathed.  "Maybe 
I  have  misjudged  him.  Has  the  child  a 
mother,  or — " 

Again  her  sentence  died  out  in  an  in- 
distinct murmur,  but  the  sun  had  set 
and  twilight  was  rapidly  spreading 
over  the  landscape.  Dorothy  saw  an- 
other form,  bent  of  figure  and  white  of 
hair,  walking  across  the  field,  and 
waving  a  hand  of  welcome  to  him  she 
turned  to  her  work  inside. 

There  was  seldom  any  mention  of 
their  neighbor's  affairs  between  father 
and  daughter,  and  to-night  Dorothy 
merely  told  of  the  presence  of  the  baby 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  "dead  line 
and  then  subsided.  Jared  Wellington 
raised  his  shaggy  eyebrows  and 
grunted : 

"Then  he's  married?  He'll  bring 
his  wife  next,  I  suppose.  Maybe  he 
has  heard  that  the  courts — " 

A  horrible  suspicion  entered  the 
minds  of  both.  Had  the  courts  decided 
respecting  their  claims,  and  had  Henry 
Egerton  heard  that  he  was  the  sole 
and  legal  possessor  of  the  quarter  sec- 
tion ?  Otherwise,  why  had  he  brought 
his  family  out  to  his  lonely  home  when 
he  had  lived  without  them  for  three 
months  ? 

Jared  Wellington  felt  the  heavy  op- 
pression of  disappointment,  and  his 
white  head  drooped  lower  and  lower  as 
the  evening  advanced.  Dorothy  tried 
to  cheer  him,  but  in  vain.  Finally  she 
decided  to  present  the  matter  clearly 
to  her  aged  parent  and  show  him  that 
all  would  not  be  lost  even  if  the  courts 
decided  against  them. 

"What  of  it,  father?"  6he  said 
cheerfully.  ' '  We  can  go  back  East  and 
live.  I  can  work  and  support  you.  I 
will  enjoy  life  more  than  out  here.  I 
can't  stand  this  much  longer.  I  must 
have  companions  and  neighbors." 

"No,  no,  Dorothy,  it  can  never  be," 
he  muttered.  "I  shall  never  live  to 
see  the  East  again.  If  it  is  true  that — 
that — he  owns  it — "  pointing  dramat- 
ically toward  his  enemy's  shack — "it 
will  kill  me.    I  cannot  survive  it." 

The  tears  blinded  the  blue  eyes  of  the 
woman,  and  she  turned  away  to  hide 
them.  "It  may  not  be,  father,"  she 
murmured  in  a  thick  voice. 

But  whether  true  or  not  Jared  Wel- 
lington took  to  his  bed,  and  on  the  mor- 
row he  was  unable  to  raise  his  head 
from  the  pillow.  Dorothy  nursed  him 
with  all  the  skill  she  possessed,  but  he 
needed  more  than  she  could  give.  Slum- 
bering fitfully,  the  patient  would 
awaken  occasionally  and  murmur  indis- 
tinct sentences.  The  fever  of  age  and 
anxiety  had  unsettled  his  mind,  and  he 
raved  like  a  child  of  ten. 

Dorothy  turned  away  in  despair.  Im- 
pending death  in  the  dreary  shack  made 
even  her  stout  heart  quail.  It  was 
10  miles  to  the  nearest  physician, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  go.  Would  the 
feeble  patient  awake,  and,  finding  him- 
self deserted,  commit  some  wild  act  ? 

She  held  the  door  half  open,  debating 
whether  to  go  or  stay,  when  suddenly 
a  slight  pressure  from  without  made 
her  turn  hastily.  There,  almost  at  her 
feet  was  a  bundle  of  red  clothing,  sur- 
mounted by  a  shock  of  light  brown  hair. 
The  pair  of  innocent  eyes  looking  up  at 
her  suddenly  gleamed  with  a  new-born 
happiness. 


TRY  THEM  FOB 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and  Sore  Throat. 


"Muzzer!  Muzzer!  I'se  found  you  at 
last.  Where's  you  been  so  long?  Baby's 
been  cryin'  and  cryin'  fur  you.  Hug 
baby,  and  tell  him  you'll  nebber,  nebber 
leave  him  again." 

A  pair  of  arms  were  raised  beseech- 
ingly upward.  Dorothy  picked  the  lit- 
tle child  up  in  her  arms  and  hugged  and 
kissed  it.  The  longing  in  her  heart  for 
some  one  to  love  and  speak  to  was  al- 
most too  much,  and  she  broke  into  a 
violent  sobbing.  The  child  cuddled 
close  to  her  and  said  softly  : 

"  Don't  cry,  muzzer,  fur  I  won't  leave 
you  ag'in.  I'se  goin'  to  stay  forebber 
an'  ebber  with  you." 

The  hands,  chubby  and  warm,  stroked 
the  hair  of  the  weeping  woman.  Doro- 
thy raised  her  eyes  to  look  at  the  little 
face  pressed  to  hers,  and  then  she 
started.  A  dozen  feet  away  stood 
Henry  Egerton,  an  expression  of  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  on  his  face. 

He  raised  his  hat  and  said: 

"  Pardon  me,  I've  come  for  Virginia. 
She  ran  away,  and  I  could  not  catch 
her  until  she  crossed — crossed  over 
here." 

Dorothy  still  held  the  child  in  her 
arms,  and  Virginia  suddenly  exclaimed: 

"  I'se  found  muzzer!  I'se  found  muz- 
zer, Uncle  Hen'y.    Here  she  is." 

The  face  of  the  man  worked  strangely. 
A  softening  of  the  firm  outlines  made 
him  look  tender  and  sympathetic. 

"  Poor  Virginia  lost  her  mother  a 
week  ago,"  he  murmured,"  and  she  has 
come  to  live  with  me.  I  could  not  bear 
to  tell  her  the  truth.  But  I  suppose  I 
was  wrong.  Come,  Virginia,  come  with 
Uncle  Henry." 

"Not  unless  muzzer  comes,  too," 
pleaded  the  child. 

The  embarrassment  of  the  man  in- 
creased.   Dorothy,  understanding  the 


Boys  who 
make  Money 

after  School  Hours 


Over  3000  Boys 

in  various  parts 
of  the  country  are 
making  money  in 
their  spare  time 
selling  The 
Saturday  Evening 
Post.   Some  make 
as  much  as  $10.00 
and  $15  .oo  a  week. 
Any  boy  who 
reads  this  can  do 
the  same. 


IN  A  DAINTY  little  booklet,  which 
A  we  will  send  to  any  boy  free,  the 
most  successful  of  our  boy  agents  tell 
in  their  own  way  just  how  they  have 
made  a  success  of  selling 

The  Saturday 
Evening  Post 

There  aK  many  stories  of  real  busi- 
ness tact.  Pictures  of  the  boys  are 
given.  Send  for  this  booklet  and  we 
will  forward  with  it  full  information 
how  you  can  begin  this  work.  No 
money  required  to  start.  We  will  send 
Ten  Copies  of  the  magazine  the  first 
week  free.    Write  to-day. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
462  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  on*  block  wttt  of  City  Hall, 
Sam  Francisco ,  Cal. 
OffllAllTaar.   :   A.  VAH  DEE  KAILLKH,  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  tab;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourse  of 
assaying.  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   m  offltt  dfc    T  o  w  n  o  . 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-61  Plrst  St.,  San  Pranclsco,  Cat. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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position  of  the  two,  suddenly  raised  her 
eyes  from  the  shock  of  brown  hair  and 
said  quickly: 

"  Leave  the  child  with  me  a  short 
time.  She  is  happy,  and  I — I — need 
some  one." 

There  was  a  break  in  her  voice,  but 
she  continued  with  more  self-control: 
"  But  I  must  go  away  for  a  doctor. 
Father  is  very  sick,  and  he  needs  help 
and  medicine." 

Henry  Egerton  had  been  thinking  of 
the  picture  the  two  made  framed  in  the 
doorway,  and  he  started  at  the  mention 
of  her  father.  Then,  apparently  with- 
out thinking,  he  said:  "I'll  go  for  the 
the  doctor  if  you'll  keep  Virginia  until 
I  return.    I'll  soon  be  back." 

He  strode  away  rapidly,  without 
glancing  again  at  the  picture,  which 
somehow  had  strangely  affected  him, and 
within  ten  minutes  he  was  riding  fiercely 
toward  Oklahoma  City.  During  the  10 
miles  he  hardly  saw  an  object  on  the 
landscape,  and  when  he  returned  in 
company  with  the  physician  he  was 
quiet  and  taciturn. 

Virginia  and  Dorothy  were  not  in  the 
doorway  to  greet  him  on  his  return,  but 
unmindful  of  the  feud  between  the  two 
families  he  strode  into  the  small  shack 
behind  the  physician.  Then,  while  that 
individual  examined  his  patient,  he 
waited  patiently  at  the  foot  of  the  rude 
bed,  furtively  watching  two  faces  which 
seemed  inseparably  associated  to- 
gether. 

Jared  Wellington  was  a  long  time  in 
bed  and  the  fever  wasted  him  to  a  skel- 
eton. Nature  had  robbed  him  of  the 
power  and  strength  to  protect  his 
shack  from  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
But  before  his  complete  recovery  the 
"  dead  line  "  had  been  obliterated.  The 
little  footsteps  of  Virginia  had  worn  a 
smooth  path  across  it,  from  shack  to 
shack,  and  often  Henry  Egerton  fol- 
lowed after  his  tiny  neice  "  to  go  an' 
see  muzzer."  Somehow  there  was  as 
much  attraction  for  him  as  for  the  in- 
nocent child,  who  had  found  in  its  be- 
reavement another  who  quickly  healed 
the  wound. 

Then  one  day  Henry  Egerton  walked 
to  the  old  shack  with  lines  drawn 
tighter  around  his  mouth,  and  with  eyes 
hardened  to  bear  a  new  burden.  The 
decision  of  the  courts  in  their  respec- 
tive claims  had  been  handed  down.  The 
ownership  of  the  valuable  quarter  sec- 
tion was  decided  forever.  Beyond  the 
hearing  of  the  convalescent  man,  who 
sat  in  the  sun  in  the  doorway,  Egerton 
told  the  news  to  Dorothy.  Under  the 
blunt  announcement  she  paled  and 
flushed  by  turns.  Then  pity  for  the 
drawn  face  before  her  made  her  ex- 
claim : 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Eger- 
ton.   I  think  you  should  own  half." 

"No,  it  was  all  or  none.  Now  the 
courts  have  decided  it  all  belongs  to 
your  father.  I'm  an  interloper,  and 
must  leave  at  once.  You  have  the 
right  to  order  me  off  before  night." 

"But  I  won't  do  it,  Mr.  Egerton," 
Dorothy  replied  with  a  bright  smile. 
"  You  may  stay  as  'ong  as  you  like." 

"No  man  could  d<  that  unless — "  he 
hesitated — "  unless  you  let  me  work  the 
place  for  you.  I  could  stay  as  your 
hired  man  until  your  father  was  well 
again;  but  I  won't.  I  will  stay  at  your 
bidding — if — if — you  would  always  be 
Virginia's  mother." 

Dorothy  held  forth  a  trembling  hand. 
He  seized  it  and  covered  it  with  kisses, 
hastily  interpreting  the  action  as  a 
plea  to  stay,  and  Dorothy  did  not  have 
the  courage  to  break  his  illusion.  Then 
from  the  shadow  of  the  shack  a  small 
figure  toddled  forth  and  a  baby's  voice 
exclaimed:  "  Muzzer,  make  Unci'  Hen'y 
stay  an'  play  bear  with  me.  I  wants 
him." 

Dorothy,  with  a  happy  smile  and 
gleaming  eyes,  picked  the  child  up  in 
her  arms  and  replied,  between  her  car- 
esses: "He  will  stay,  Virginia,  and 
he  shall  play  bear  with  you  all  the  morn- 
ing."— George  E.  Walsh,  in  New  York 
Times.   _ 

Physician  (with  his  ear  to  patient's 
breast) — There  is  a  curious  swelling 
over  the  region  of  the  heart,  sir,  which 
^  must  ,  be  reduced  at  once.  Patient 
(anxiously) — That  "swelling"  is  my 
pocketbook,  doctor.  Please  don't  re- 
duce it  too  much. 


"The  Stretched 

Forefinger  of  all  Time"  is  w 

fi  on  the  dial  of  an  m 

I  Elgin  Watch  § 

IM        — the  world's  standard  for  pocket  time-  «m 

Jifc        pieces.    Perfect  in  construction;  positive  ||5 

IM        in  performance.    Sold  by  every  jeweler  in  «m 

j|j        the  land;  fully  guaranteed.    Booklet  free.  Iff 

lit  ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.  VM 

jjl  Elgin,  Illinois.  ^Jf 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 

White  Potato  Soup. — Into  a  cupful 
of  mashed  potatoes  work  a  pint  of  hot 
milk  and  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  but- 
ter. Cook  together  a  tablespoonful 
each  of  butter  and  flour,  and  pour  upon 
them  a  pint  of  rich  milk.  When  thick 
and  smooth,  pour  this  into  the  potato 
puree  ;  stir  until  scalding  hot ;  season 
with  salt  and  pepper  ;  stir  in  a  table- 
spoonful of  minced  parsley,  and  pour 
gradually  upon  a  beaten  egg.  Serve  at 
once. 

Broiled  Pigs'  Feet.  —  Cream  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Work  gradu- 
ally into  it  one  scant  tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  dash  of  cayenne  and  one-half  a 
tablespoonful  of  finely  chopped  pars- 
ley. After  removing  the  cloth  from 
each  piece,  brush  with  melted  butter 
and  dust  with  salt  and  pepper.  Place 
in  a  broiler  and  broil  over  a  clear  fire 
for  six  minutes.  Transfer  to  a  hot 
platter  and  spread  with  prepared 
butter. 

Omelette  Soufflee. — Separate  the 
yolks  from  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  add 
to  the  former  sugar  to  taste,  about  five 
ounces  ;  one  dessert  spoonful  of  rice 
flour,  and  flavor  with  lemon  juice, 
vanilla  or  orange  flower  water,  stirring 
up  these  ingredients  together.  Whip 
the  white  of  the  eggs,  mix  them  lightly 
with  the  batter,  and  put  the  butter 
into  a  small  frying  pan.  As  soon  as  it 
begins  to  bubble  pour  the  batter  into 
it  and  set  the  pan  over  a  bright  but 
gentle  fire  ;  when  the  omelette  is  set, 
turn  the  edges  over  to  make  it  an  oval 
shape,  and  slip  it  onto  a  silver  dish 
which  has  been  previously  well  but- 
tered. Put  it  in  the  oven  and  bake 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  ;  sprinkle 
finely  powdered  sugar  over  the  soufflee 
and  serve  it  immediately. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  or  vinegar 
put  in  the  water  in  which  cauliflower  is 
to  be  cooked  will  greatly  preserve  its 
whiteness. 

Warm  bread  or  cake,  and,  in  fact, 
warm  food  of  any  kind,  should  never  be 
put  away  in  a  covered  tin  or  dish.  The 
steam  makes  moulding  certain.  Vege- 
tables become  soggy  and  unfit  for  food 
when  treated  in  this  careless  manner. 

Remember  that  after  a  cake  is  put 
into  the  oven  the  door  should  on  no  ac- 
count be  opened  for  the  first  twenty 
minutes.  Neither  should  it  be  shut  with 
a  slam.  When  you  do  open  it,  close  it 
as  gently  as  possible,  or  the  cake  will 
probably  be  heavy. 

The  delicious  flavor  which  all  travel- 
ers in  France  discover  in  the  coffee  of 
that  country  is  got,  it  is  said,  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  butter  and  sugar 
during  the  roasting  process.  To  every 
three  pounds  of  roasting  berries  a  table- 
spoonful each  of  butter  and  powdered 
sugar  is  added.  These  in  melting 
spread  over  the  beans  in  a  thin  coating, 
which  holds  the  aroma  and  contributes 
a  caramel  flavor  that  is  delicious  and 
distinctive. 


John  Morgan,  writing  in  the  Vege- 
tarian, says:  "  Pure  olive  oil  passes 
through  the  stomach  and  mingles  with 
the  food,  just  as  cream  will  mingle 
with  water,  making  it  the  choicest  and 
most  palatable  of  all  foods,  because  it 
contains  the  largest  amount  of  nutri- 
ment, its  total  amount  being  nearly 
100%,  while  the  best  grains  and  legumes 
contain  less  than  90%,  animal  meats 
from  22%  to  28%;  fruits  and  vegetables 
contain  still  less. 


If  you  want  to  feel 
good  to=morrow, 
take  Baldwin's 
Health  Tablets  to= 

night.  (Try  before  you  buy.) 

So  positive  am  I  that  my  health  tablets  will  give 
you  health,  strength  and  new  life  that  I  will  send 
you  a  xbc  bottle  absolutely  free  until  you  have  had 
time  to  test  their  curative  qualities.  They  will 
cure  constipation,  headache,  biliousness,  torpid 
liver  and  do  you  so  much  good  you  will  be  thankful 
to  me  and  will  send  me  the  price,  25c.  Don't  be 
sick  and  dumpy  any  longer.  Write  me  a  postal  to- 
day and  yo'i  will  receive  a  package  of  Baldwin's 
Health  Tablets  to-morrow  by  mail,  prepaid. 

EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN, 
8  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRUIT  ORCHARDS  AND  FARM  LANDS  IN 
SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

83  acres  general  farm  close  to  foothills,  near 
Stanford  University.  Large  house,  large  Darn,  rich 
deep  soil,  plenty  of  water,  hea  thf  ul  c  iimate.  profit- 
able place  for  stock  and  poultry.   Price  $11. 500. 

15  acres  bearing  orchard,  apricots,  peaches  and 
prunes.  Good  well.  No  dwellings.  Near  railroad 
station.   Price  $5250    Easy  terms 

30  acres  magnificent  orchard,  full  bearing,  largely 
prunes  Above  the  frost  line.  Pays  handsome 
revenue  yearly.   Price  $12,000. 

A  number  of  others.  Write  for  what  you  require. 
GLENN  COUNTY  LANDS  NEAR  WILLOWS. 

Good  and  cheap  No  better  returns  for  the  money. 

1280  acres  profitable  ranch  level  land,  well  fenced, 
house  5  rooms,  barn,  etc.  Produces  10  sacks  grain 
to  the  acre.   Price  112.50  per  acre    Investigate  this 

040  acres  splendid  land  for  stock  or  grain.  Two 
good  barns,  house  7  rooms,  barley  20  sacks  to  the 
acre,  good  bargain  in  every  sense.  Price  $7500. 
Favorab  e  terms 

For  full  particulars  for  these  and  other  similar 
properties,  address 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

3flf»  ACRES,  8  MILES  FROM  NAPA,  HANDY 
to  R.  R.  station,  boat  landing  and  school. 
House,  2  barns,  shop,  windmill,  etc.  Water  piped 
to  house  and  barns;  living  stream  on  place.  Five 
acres  prunes,  4  acres  resistant  vines  in  full  bear- 
ing. Unfailing  supply  of  firewood.  Must  sell  to 
settle  estate.  GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Administrator, 
Napa,  Cal. 


RT1Y  alfalfa  laDd  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
OKI  M  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes:  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R. ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  116  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


English  Firm  of  Fruit 
Importers  and  Brokers 

wish  to  represent  some  Californian  fruit  growers. 
Highest  references.  Write  to  "Fruit,"  care  of 
Bates,  Hendy  &  Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  81  Can- 
non St.,  London,  England. 


PRINTING  Wc  'urnlsh  all  stock  and  do  printing 
riUlllinUi  at  the  following  prices:  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  81.25,  1000  $1.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  325  Davis  Bt, 
Una  Francisco,  Cal. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

J.  C.  HOWLETT  MACHINE  WORKS, 

250  Fremont  Street,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


D  M  DT  I  IDC  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
*»  r  I  w  r»  pay  $4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX .  SPE1RS,  Box  800,  Westbrook,  Maine, 


&YOUR  TREES1 

WHEN  HUNGRY. 

Experience  in  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  me  that  properly  prepared  sheep 
manure  is  nature's  best  gift,  to  impov- 
erished soil.  Easy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buy.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  Myfreecir- 
cular  describes  the  processor  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.        GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ, 

Fresno  Fertilizing  Works, 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


The  Most  Powrful  Made.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue.   A.  BARNES,  Mgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  S.  F. 

TREAM  Separators 

lj  All  about  them  and  other  things  for 

the  dairy  and  creamery.  A.  H.  REID,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Markets* 


General  Market  Conditions. 

Green  Fruit  Shipments  —The  fol- 
lowing table  of  statistics,  compiled  by  R. 
D.  Stephens  of  Sacramento,  the  well 
known  grower  and  shipper  of  California 
green  fruits  to  Eastern  markets,  and  other 
statements  made  in  connection  with  the 
table,  all  tending  to  show  that  such  grow- 
ing and  shipping  is  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent unprofitable,  and  to  show  the  sources 
of  such  unprofitableness,  is  now  under  in- 
vestigation by  a  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Sacramento: 


Recapitulation 
green  fruit  i 
July  21  to  acg 
No. 

Sold  In—  Cars. 

New  York   274 

Chicago   253 

Boston   174 

Minneapolis  . .  42 
Philadelphia..  41 

Pittsburg   63 

St.  Paul   23 

Cleveland   30 

New  Orleans..  7 

Baltimore   11 

Cincinnati   9 

Montreal   25 

Toronto   10 

Not  previously 
reported   13 


or  SALES 
[  EAST&RN 
UST  20,  190.', 
Gross 
Sales. 
1196  131 
179,026 
127,455 
32.003 
26.226 
16,431 
17,901 
22,724 
6,524 
6  514 
7,535 
24,493 
9,9ol 

9,372 


of  California 
markets  from 
inclusive  : 


Cost  to 

Loss  to 

Grower. 

G  rower. 

1212,217 

$16,086 

203,774 

24,718 

157,493 

30,038 

36,195 

4,192 

36.123 

9,897 

56,271 

9,840 

19,829 

2,628 

28,371 

3,650 

9,226 

*298 

9,590 

3,0.6 

7,852 

3  7 

24,859 

368 

9,9)9 

*K 

10,910 

1,538 

$817,652 

$136,376 

•Gain  to  grower 
Net  loss  to  grower,  $138,066. 

Among  other  items  included  in  the  elab- 
orate printed  statement  by  Mr.  Stephens 
are  the  following  of  cost  to  the  grower  of 
<  ach  carload  of  fruit:  Freight  $360,  re- 
frigeration from  $100  to  $120,  expense  of 
production  of  fruit  $370.50,  commission  on 
sale  price  $30  to  $70 ;  total  between  $846 
and  $915  per  car.  The  statement  also 
gives  the  detail  (car  No.,  origin,  date  of 
shipment  and  sale,  place  of  sale,  sale  price, 
cost  and  loss  or  profit)  on  365  carloads 
shipped  July  8th  to  17th  last  year,  showing 
total  loss  to  growers,  on  estimated  cost  per 
car,  of  $52,034,  figuring  on  a  ten-ton  per 
car  basis  exclusively,  or  an  average  of  over 
$144  per  car.  Also  the  statement  shows 
that  of  3089  cars  fruit  shipped  from  July 
5  to  Aug.  18,  1902,  only  1815  were  reported 
sold  from  July  17  to  Aug.  30.  The  state- 
ment is  criticised  adversely  on  the  ground 
that  it  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  sea- 
son's shipments,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
stated,  only  selected  cars,  and  the  truth  of 
some  of  the  figures  is  disputed.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  chamber,  Alex.  Gor- 
don, formerly  of  Fresno, .  the  new  vice- 
president  of  the  Sacramento  bank,  said 
that  he  believed  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Stephens  were  true,  and  that  anyway  a 
thorough  investigation  was  desirable;  and 
Mr.  Stephens  demanded  that  before  the 
committee's  investigation  ended  he  should 
be  confronted  before  the  committee  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Armour  car  line 
and  other  interests  who  had  said  his  fig- 
ures were  not  true. 

To  Protect  the  Packer.— Newspa- 
pers at  Fresno  are  saying  in  the  name  of 
the  California  Dried  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation: "It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
promotors  to  force  the  packers  out  of 
business,  but  rather  to  work  with  the 
packer  and  make  it  easier  for  him  to  se- 
cure his  fruit— to  protect  him  from  the 
wear  and  tear  of  competition  which  eats 
his  profits.  It  is  important,  too,  that  the 
packer  and  the  grower  shall  know  how 
much  of  each  kind  of  fruit  is  leaving  the 
State  so  that  the  shipments  and  the  prices 
may  be  intelligently  regulated."  It  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  all  this  will  help  grow- 
ers to  get  the  proper  price  for  their  out- 
put if  they  do  not  have  such 
direct  connection  with  Eastern  deal- 
ers as  will  keep  Californian  ones  up  to  a 
fair  price.  Considerable  local  organiza- 
tion for  dried  fruit  marketing  purposes 
by  growers  is  going  on  in  the  State. 

Competition  in  Marketing.— It  is 
not  generally  known,  but  it  is  true,  that 
most  of  the  larger  commission  shippers  of 
Californian  green  fruits  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets themselves  own  orchards,  and 
fruit  grown  by  them  enters  into  direct 
competition  with  the  fruit  of  consignors 
in  the  Eastern  markets. 

Apple  Exports  for  1902  season,  for 
Feb.  1-7  and  for  the  season,  are  as  follows 
according  to  the  best  obtainable  authority : 
Same 

This      La«t        This  Last 
Week.     Year.     Season.  Season. 

Liverpool  34.382       6,622      1,199,142  315,215 

London   18,256        2,040         360.399  188,167 

Glasgow    899        1,507        310,103  116,124 

Hamburg   5,681  150        122,753  18,116 

Various   2,452         687  74,212  1,981 

Total  61,673      10.988      2,096,609  672,603 

Miscellaneous  —  Members  of  the 
Anaheim  Deciduous  Fruit  Association  got 
the  following  prices  for  1902: 

Paid  to  Growers.  Per  100  Pounds. 

For  No.  1  Softshells  19  85 

"    No.  2  Softshells   7  55 

"   No.  1  Hardsheils   9  49 

"   No.  2  Hardsheils   7  45 


Reserve  of  5c  per  100  pounds  retained 
from  net  proceeds.  Expenses  were  18c  per 
100  pounds,  aggregating  $739  05,  of  which 
$558  50  was  for  labor.  Sacks  and  twine 
cost  $576,  which  was  more  than  offset  by 
gain  in  weight. 

At  Sanger  hay  prices  have  an  upward 
tendency,  and  the  end  is  not  yet,  owing  to 
the  cold,  frosty  nights,  preventing  the 
growth  of  green  feed.  Baled  grain  hay  is 
quoted  at  $15  per  ton  and  alfalfa  at  $12  50. 
Seed  wheat  is  quoted  at  $1.50  per  cental 

The  suit  of  the  C.  C.  F.  A.  vs.  the  J.  K. 
Armsby  Co.,  over  an  accounting  for 
prunes,  is  being  tried. 

At  Chicago,  cash  prices  on  grains,  Feb. 
24,  were  as  follows  :  No.  2  spring  wheat, 
78@79c  per  bushel ;  No.  2  corn,  44c ;  No. 
2  oats,  33Jc  ;  No  2,  rye,  49c;  good  feed- 
ing barley,  43@46c,  fair  to  choice 
malting,  45(<<51c:  which  is  lc  higher  for 
corn,  lc  lower  for  oats,  Jc  higher  for  rye, 
lc  higher  for  feed  barley,  and  a  narrower 
range  (6c  lower  on  maximum  quotation) 
for  malting  barley  than  last  week. 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  25,  1903. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  California  and  other 
points  this  week  to  da'e,  compared  with  those  of 
last  week,  are  as  follows: 
Last  This 
Week,  week 


Flour,  M  s 
Wheat,  o. 
Barley,  o. . 

Oats,  c   6,038 

Corn,  o   3,f'9J 

Beans,  s....  2  379 

Hay,  t   2,854 

Straw,  t   28 

Potatoes,  8.  28.200 

Onions,  8.  ..  2,187 

Br'mc'n.bdl  200 

Rye,  c   445 


Last 
week. 


This 

week. 


99,174    52.1)22  Mustard,  8 
fc2  840  186,869  Wool,  bl....        34  6^. 
20.950    18,'OOiHops,  bl...      329  146 
6  585|Hides,  No..    5,532  3,254 
2,<0t.lPelts,  bdl..    7,886    2,3  5 
1  724, Tallow  lbs.    1.337  1,0*8 
3,0481  Wine,  gals  523  550  402,750 
103  Brandy,  g..    2.300    9  300 
28  940  Butter,  lbs. 189.500  207,500 
3,03 11  Eggs,  doz  .  173,540  205,0C0 
64  Cheese,  lbs.  84,500  76,000 
1.415.! 

WHEAT. 

This  maket  on  wheat  and  other  grains 
has  been  comparatively  featureless  of  any- 
thing that  Interests  producers  the  past 
week. 

Two  cargoes,  valued  at  a  total  of  $217,- 
100,  were  cleared  yesterday  for  Australia, 
making  four,  with  one  for  Great  Britain, 
this  month.  On  Tuesday  there  were  seven 
vessels  left  on  the  engaged  list  for  Aus- 
tralia;" two  for  Great  Britain,  and  two  for 
South  Africa.  The  total  tonnage  on  the 
engaged  list  then  was  24,000  tons,  against 
35,700  tons  a  year  ago,  and  the  disengaged 
tonnage  amounted  to  73, 100  tons,  against 
41,000  tons  a  year  ago. 

Shipping,  according  to  location  $1  45  w  1  52!4 

Milling   1  60   @1  62'/4 

FLOUR. 

California,  Family  Extras    4  40  ®  4  65 

Bak  rs'  Extras    4  30  @  4  40 

Oregon  and  Washington.  Family. . .  3  70  @  4  OO 

Bakers'   3  70  <3  4  20 

BARLEY. 

There  have  been  no  cargo  shipments  of 
barley  by  sea  this  month. 

Feed   $1  17J4@l  18* 

Brewing  and  shipping   1  20  @1  22K 

Chevalier,  fair  to  choice,  for  seed. . .  160  @1  75 

OATS. 

Have  enjoyed  some  Government  pur- 
chases, which  helps  to  sustain  prices. 

White  Oats   1  27*®l  37* 

White,  for  milling   1  35  gel  45 

Black,  for  feed   1  20  @1  26 

Black,  for  seed   1  25  ®1  32* 

Red,  common  te  choice   1  22*®l  30 

Red,  fancy   1  32*®1  85 

Gray   1  25  <§>1  S5 

RYE 

Has  declined  in  price. 

Quotable  at   l  12*@1  15 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Quotable  at   1  75  ®2  10 

CORN. 

Californian,  Large  Yellow   1  15  @1  4Tj 

Californian,  Small  Yellow   I  50  @1  65 

Californian,  White   1  15  @1  35 

Egyptian,  Brown   1  20  ®1  22* 

Egyptian.  White   1  40  @1  50 

Western,  in  bulk   1  12*@1  20 

Western,  sacked   1  25  @1  27(4 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  market  is  crowded  with  stock, 
which  dealers  seem  to  think  is  damaging 
to  prices  Such  sources  of  information 
say  that  fully  75%  of  present  stock  arriv- 
ing is  selling  for  from  $11  to  $12  50  per 
ton.  Somers  &  Co.  say:  "Occasionally  a 
car  of  poor  hay  can  be  bought  for  $10, 
and  a  rare  car  of  wheat  hay  will  bring 
$14.  The  bulk  of  this  latter  grade,  how- 
ever, Is  going  at  $13.50." 

Choice  Wheat  Hay   14  0J@  

Good  Wheat  Hay   12  50@I3  50 

Other  grades  same   10  50®  12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  50®I2  50 

Tame  Oat   n  00@12  00 

Second  Quality  Oat   10  0O®ll  00 

Barley  and  Oat   10  00@11  60 

Alfalfa   10  00@11  50 

Straw,  ft  bale   45®  55 


FEEDSTUFFS. 

Competition  between  dealers  for  the  sell- 
ing market  makes  quite  a  wide  range  in 
prices. 

Jobbing  prices : 

Bran,  f,  ton   20  00@21  00 

Middlings   24  50@27  00 

Shorts,  California    20  50@21  50 

Barley,  Rolled   25  00@26  00 

Cornmeal,  coarse  feed   28  00@31  00 

Cracked  Corn   28  50@31  50 

BEANS. 

The  market,  which  for  some  time  has 
been  a  dealers'  market,  is  quiet  but  steady. 
Considerable  stock  is  going  out,  1100  bags 
Saturday  last  and  a  considerable  shipment 
this  week  Friday  by  sea. 

Pea,  100  lbs   3  50   ®3  75 

Small  White   3  15  ®3  60 

Lady  Washington   3  20  @3  35 

Pinks   2  50  @2  75 

Bayos   2  80  @3  10 

Red   2  75  ®3  00 

Red  Kidney   1  75  @4  85 

Llmas   4  15  ®4  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  50  ®4  00 

VEGETABLES. 

The  fresh  vegetable  supply  has  been 
slim  the  past  week.  Much  of  the  time 
Los  Angeles  peas  have  been  about  the 
only  line  represented,  and  the  stock  in 
that  line  has  been  variable  In  quality,  ow- 
ing to  freezing,  and  fluctuating  in  price. 
Tomatoes  offered  were  few  and  inferior. 
Beans,  summer  squash  and  egg  plant  have 
been  much  of  the  time  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  and  receipts  of  rhubarb 
and  asparagus  have  been  light,  the  price 
of  the  latter  being  well  maintained  and 
reaching  in  some  cases  60c. 

Commission  merchants  report  realizing  for: 
Beans,  String,  Los  Angeles,  ft  lb. . .     —  ®  — 

Beans,  Wax   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs..    —  ®  1  00 

Carrots,  ft  sack   35  ®  40 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  small   —  @  1  00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  large   2  00  ®  — 

Dried  Peppers,  Stockton   7  @  10 

Dried  Peppers,  Los  Angeles   10  ®  12* 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles   —  ®  — 

Garlic,  »  fb   2*®  3 

Green  Peas,  Los  Angeles,  ft  lb   I   ®  8 

Green  Peppers,  Los  Angeles,  y  :•        12*®  15 

Mushrooms,  *  lb.,  20@25c;  box   —  ®  — 

Onions,  ft  cental   40  ®  75 

Rhubarb   10  @  — 

Sprouts   5  @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  Los  Angeles,  box.     —  ®  — 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  »  ton  10  00  @20  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  ft  ton  10  00  @20  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ac.  to  pkg.  1  75  @  2  25 

POTATOES. 
Fancy  old  potatoes  have  been  in  good 
request.  Prices  on  new  potatoes  have  de- 
clined to  2J@3c,  and  are  offered  liberally 
at  that  range.  Prices  sweet  potatoes  are 
unchanged. 

Jobbing  prices  : 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ft  cental  1  00  m  l  15 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  ft 

cental                                        40  ®  60 

River  Reds,  nominal,  ft  sack               35  ®  40 

Merced  Sweet,  ft  cental  1  50  ®  1  60 

Oregon  Burbanks                              75  ®  1  03 

Oregon  Garnet  Chiles                       75  @  1  00 

Earlv  Rose  1  10  ®  1  26 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Demand  has  shown  itself  rather  early 
this  year  and  the  market  here  may  be  de- 
scribed as  strong,  with  a  good  forwarding 
movement  already. 

Jobbing  quotations  are: 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  5X@  6 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   53i®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  54i@  5% 

San  Quentln  Bags,  V  100  5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  82  @— 

Woolsacks,  3*  fbs  29  @— 

Fleece  Twine   7*@  8 

Gunnies  13  @14 

Bean  Bags   4*@  5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  qualities.. .  .54^.  6M,  7 
Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   6  @7 

HOPS. 

Dealers  in  this  market  are  somewhat  at 
variance  as  regards  prices,  and  the  follow- 
ing quotations  represent  the  general  level. 
The  demand  that  dealers  look  for  from 
brewers  and  other  sources  Is  not  yet 
clearly  defined.  Dealers,  who  might  be 
classed  as  rather  on  the  bear  side,  say 
they  do  not  expect  hops  to  go  below  20c, 
but  they  do  not  care  to  load  up  on  an  as 
yet  ill-defined  demand  and  falling  market 
any  further  than  they  have,  at  least  not 
at  present.  They  report  considerable  re- 
fusals of  late  of  offerings  to  them  at  24c. 

Buyers  are  paying  for: 

Washington  and  Oregon  24  ®26 

Sacramento  23  ®24 

Russian  River  24  @25 

Sonoma  24  ®26 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Quotations  are  unchanged,  though  the 
market  on  wet  salted  is  weak. 
Dealers  are  paying: 

Sound.  Culls 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   10*®—     9  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fbs          »4  8-      8  0— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8*@—  7*@— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  ®—  8  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs..   8*@—  7*@— 

Stags   7  @—     6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8*@—  7*@- 


Wet  Salted  Veal   10  @—  9  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10*®—  9*®— 

Dry  Hides   17  @17«  16  @I6* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs..  14  @—  11  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs   20  ®—  17  ®18 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         I  00@2  00  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          8  00  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  ®  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin   90  ®1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   65  ®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  fi  skin   40  ®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   25  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  li* 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*  ®  8 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*  ®  5 

Grease   3  ®  4 

Goat  Skins,  prime,  Angoras  . .     75  ®  — 

Goat  Skins,  large  and  smooth.     50  ®  — 

Goat  Skins,  medium   35  ®  — 

Goat  Skins,  small   2u  ®  — 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Live  stock  continues  to  meet  with  sharp 
demand  and  the  market  keeps  well  cleaned 
up.  The  trade  and  others  are  now  won- 
dering whether  the  supply  will  fall  off 
enough  in  the  next  few  weeks  to  equal  the 
probable  lessanel  demind  due  to  Lent. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  steers,  ft  lb   6£®  l\ 

Beef,  cows   6Jt®  7 

Bulls  and  Stags   3  ®  1* 

Veal,  large,  ft  B>   8  ®9 

Veal,  small,  ft  lb  10  ®ll 

Mutton— ewes,  8@llc;  wethers   8*®12 

Lamb,  yearlings,  ft  lb,  ll'/i@12*c;  sprlng.l2*@15 

Hogs,  dressed   8*®  10 

Dealers  are  quoting  prices  to  producers  for  Hrst 
quality  live  stock,  less  b0%  shrinkage  on  cattle, 
delivered  at  city  slaughter  houses,  as  follows: 

Cattle-Steers   7*®  9* 

Cows  and  Heifers   6\®  1% 

Thin  Cows   5  ®  6 

Calves,  large   4*®  5 

Calves,  light  (gross  weight)   5*@  6 

Sheep— Ewes  (gross  weight)   4  ®  4ft 

Wethers   4H@  5 

Lambs,  yearlings,  f  lb  (live  weight)         5  ®  5* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   t  \  a  7 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*4®  6* 

Hogs,  rough,  heavy   5  «t  5*4 

Hogs,  feeders   8!<®  6* 

Hogs,  260  to  350  lbs   6*®  6* 

POULTRY. 
Old  stock  has  been  at  a  discount,  but 
young  stock  has  moved  very  fairly. 
Young  chickens  are  in  sharp  request. 
Two  cars  Eastern  came  in  Wednesday, 
the  first  in  this  calendar  week.  Game  has 
been  slow  sale  at  easy  prices. 

Small  broilers  should  weigh  rom  l*to2  lbs.; 
large  broilers,  2  to  2*  lbs.;  fryers,  2*  to  3  lbs.  at 
the  highest;  all  over  that  go  as  young  roosters  If 
they  have  no  spurs  and  the  breast  bone  Is  soft. 

Turkeys,  alive   15  ®  17 

Turkeys,  dressed   18  @  21 

Hens,  California,  f.  dozen   5  50  eg,  8  50 

Roosters,  old   500  @  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  ®  7  50 

Fryers   5  50  ®  6  50 

Broilers,  large   6  00  ®550 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   4  00  ®  4  50 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   5  00  ®  6  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   600   ®  8  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   200  @260 

Goslings,  ft  pair   2  00  ®  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen    @  1  E0 

Pigeons,  young   2  50  ®  2  75 

BUTTER. 
Fancy  descriptions  have  been  scarce  and 
continue  to  be.  Dealers  here  who  have  a 
steady  trade  in  that  line  are  reported  to 
have  been  active  in  the  country  in  con- 
tracting for  such  stock  at  32c  per  pound, 
possibly  better,  in  some  cases,  at  the 
dairy.  Commoner  grades  have  been 
plentiful,  with  a  demand  that  has  a  ten- 
dency to  cheapness.  Receipts  on  Feb. 
24th  were  81,800  pounds,  some  of  this  no 
doubt  contracted  stock  that  did  not  enter 
into  the  wholesale  market. 
Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 

Creamery,  extras,  f  lb   31  @35 

Creamery   31  @33 

Dairy   29  ®S2 

Store   —  ®25 

EGGS. 

The  egg  shippers  or  producers  can  ap- 
propriately say  "  Now  Is  the  winter  of  our 
discontent,"  with  egg  production  and  re- 
ceipts In  this  market  increasing  with 
prices  decreasing,  and  a  dragginess  in  the 
buying  here  owing  to  the  expectation  of 
prices  decreasing  still  further.  Store  de- 
scriptions keep  well  cleaned  up.  Tues- 
day's receipts  were  70,230  dozen. 

Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  20  ®22 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  19  ©20 

California,  good  to  choice  store   18  <ai9 

Eastern   —  ®— 

CHEESE 

Has  been  steady  at  quotations  all  the 
week. 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

California,  Hat,  new   14  ®I6 

rjallfornla,  "Young  Americas  "   15  015* 

Western   16*®17 

Eastern   17  ®17* 
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FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  demand  for  apples  has  been  sharper 
of  late  at  steady  prices,  cheaper  grades 
being  most  favored.  There  were  no  nota- 
ble changes  of  price  for  fruits  in  this  field. 

On  Monday  1500  boxes  of  apples  arrived 
from  Humboldt  county. 

Commission  merchants  are  realizing: 

Apples,  common,  $  box   65®  1  00 

Apples,  California,  fancy,  V  box  1  26@1  50 

Apples,  Oregon,  fancy,  9  box  1  25@1  75 

Pears,  Winter,  common   40®  75 

Pears,  extra  fancy,  storage  1  76@2  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  is  dull  and  featureless  and 
prices  unchanged. 

F.  o.  b.  California  in  sacks  and  carload  lots 
when  not  otherwise  specified: 

Apples,  evaporated,  50-B)  boxes   5  @  7 

Apples,  sun-dried   4  @  ihi 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  choice  only   7  @  9 

Apricots,  Royal  $  B>   5M@  8 

Figs,  10-tt.  box  80  @1  00 

Figs,  White,  50-lb.  boxes,  $  lb   6  ®  8 

Figs,  Black,  50-lb.  boxes,  *  lb   6  @  5Y, 

Neotarlnes,  *  lb   4  @  6H 

Peaches,  unpeeled   4J4®  7V4 

Pears   5  @10 

Plums,  pitted   4V4®  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4K@  7% 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Notwithstanding  eight  carloads  sold  at 
auction  Monday  of  this  week  and  eleven 
offered  on  Wednesday,  the  movement  in 
the  open  market  has  been  quite  good  in 
volume  at  well  sustained  prices.  Large 
size  Navels  have  continued  to  take  the 
best  prices  and  attention.  Prices  for  tan- 
gerines have  hardened  somewhat,  and 
some  fancy  Ojai  stock  commanded  pre- 
mium and  quick  sale,  with  heavy  lots  of 
ordinary  stock  on  the  market. 

Auction  prices  on  oranges;  commission  prices 
on  inner  lines: 

Oranges,  Navels,  fancy,  V  box   1  50@2  45 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice   1  20@1  70 

Oranges,  Standards   80®1  20 

Oranges,  Seedlings   65®  90 

Tangerines,  $  box,  according  to  size...     50@1  25 

Lemons— California,  fancy,     box   2  00®2  50 

California,  choloe   1  25@1  50 

California,  standard   75@1  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box,  auction  $1  53..  . .  4  0034  50 
Grape  Fruit,  choice   2  00®2  25 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOB  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  10,  1903. 

719,987  —Speech  Receiver  —  S.  J.  Ballard,  Los 

Angeles,  Col. 
720,115.— Horseshoe  Calk— A.  Corcoran,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

720,128.— Salting  Machine— J.  W.  Gheen,  Astoria, 
Or. 

720,345 —Display  Package— P.  R.  Hazeltine,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
720,253— Vehicle  Wheel  — R.  E.  J  ffery,  Grass 

Valley,  Cal. 
720,443  — Cableway— W.  Kiny,  Blue  Lake,  Cal. 
720,158. —  Twine  Cutter  —  Knowles  &  Dickson, 

Santa  Ana,  Cal. 
720,260.— Roll  Lap  Robe— Kutscher  &  Auradon, 

S.  F. 

720,279.— Rural  Mail  Box— M.  S  Norton,  S.  F. 
720,471.— Preserving  Jar— Mary  E.  Pei-ley,  Per- 
ris,  Cal. 

720,176.—  Soil  Scrapers— G.  N.  Perry,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

720.476.— Bottle— Plummer  &  D-vis,  Salem,  Or. 
720,283.— Removing  Surplus  Metal— Geo.  Porter, 
S.  F. 

720,480 —Crushing  Mill  — H.  U.  Prindle,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

720,481.— Printing  Paper  BAGS-Purdin  &  Has- 

ktns,  Medforj,  Or. 
720,071. -SYRINGE-J.  I.  Richards,  S.  F. 
720,288.— Fruit  Pitter— O.  L.  Scatt,  S.  F. 
720,495  —Oil  Burner— C.  W  Seivert,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

720,291.— Railway  Car—  G.  E.  Smith,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

720.080.— Fly  Escape  —  W.  H.  Spake,  Anaheim, 
Cal. 

720,298  — Doffer— D.  M.  Sullivan,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 
720,537.— Umbrella  —  A.  S.  Venen,  Forestgrove, 
Or. 

721,548.— Paper  Holder  —  R.  G.  Whitlock,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Government  engineers  who  have 
in  charge  the  execution  of  the  National 
irrigation  law  are  not;  a  little  perturbed 
over  the  discovery  that  the  land  tribu- 
tary to  the  various  irrigation  projects 
which  they  have  been  surveying  since 
the  passage  of  the  act  has  been  largely 
filed  upon  by  private  parties  in  antici- 
pation of  government  construction. 
There  is  a  constantly  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  land 
laws  under  which  abuses  are  possible. 


You  can  get  special  rates  on  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  for  1903.  Particulars  may  be  had  of  Post- 
master Grace,  Lindsay,  who  receives  sub- 
scriptions. 


For  the  new  terms  on  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  for  1903  call  on  Blake  &  Blake  at  the  "  Ad- 
vocate" office  when  trading  in  Gilroy,  where  you 
can  leave  your  subscription. 


TKe Dairy  S. 

When  the  dairy  alphabet  is 
written,  the  letter  S  will  stand 
for  three  things— Simplicity, 
Satisfaction,  Sharpie*. 
They  ail  mean  the  same  thing: 

Sharpies 

Tvibular  Dairy 
Separators. 

The  simple  separator — free  from  complicated  parts — 
easy  to  turn  and  easy  to  clean. 
The   satisfat  tory  separate  >rs— jjet- 
I  ting  more  cream  of  better  quality-r- 
yielding  a  6%  greater  profit  on  your 
investment  than  any  other  separator. 

Our  Business  Dairying  Book  No.  131 
explains  how  and  why,  out  our  separ- 
ator tells  its  own  story  better  than 
words  can. 


|  Sharpies  Co.,     P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills.      West  Chester, Pa. 


FumessVaporsI 

P  &  B  Paint  pro- 
tects the  wood,  sto-ne 
and  metal  from  fumes, 
vapors,  gases,  sulphur 
smoke,  heat,  cold  and 
dampness.  These 
splendid  qualities  make  this 
paint  invaluable  for  use  in 
and  about  smelters,  acid  using 
works,  etc. 

P  &  B  Paint  comes  in  cans 
ready  to  apply  without  any 
heating,  mixing,  or  stirring. 
Send  for  Booklet.  9 

Paraffme  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pioneer  Block,  Seattle,  Wash- 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3V4—4--S  Foot. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


IT'S  YOUR  MOVE,  NOW. 

We've  Improved  the  quality  of  the  wire,  and  sim- 
plified the  construction  of  wire  fences.  Move! 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 
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|EMONT*-ST.,SAN  FRANC 

VA^antod    to  l'urclioB« 

Ten  (10)  Yearling  Thoroughbred  Shon  horn  Bulls 

for  range  purposes. 
Address  GEO.  HOLMES,  Corona^o,  California. 


Over  400,000 

De  Laval  Separators 


IN  USE  —  more  than  all  other  makes 
combined. 

EVERY  FARMER 

on  the  Pacific  coast  should  keep  cows. 
Climatic  and  other  conditions  make  this  the 
Lest  dairy  section  in  the  United  States.  A 

DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  indispensable  to  the  owner  of  ten  cows 
or  more. 

Write  for  free  Catalogue  and  other 
printed  matter  telling  all  about  it. 

We  outfit  Creameries  and  Dairies  Com- 
plete. 

De  Laval  Separators,  Churns,  Butter 
Workers,  Vats,  Cheese  Presses,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Etc. ,  Etc. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  new  complete  price 
list. 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company, 

65  Front  St.,  2  J  7  Drumm  St., 

Portland,  Or.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  will  mail  free  a  valuable  treatise  on  ' '  Good  Butter  Making." 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FERTILIZERS 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE    SHOULD    HAVE   OUR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE   IN   ANSWER    TO   A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TIL.IZB 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIAL   ELEnENTS   OP   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  (or  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

RAI  PfU  ID    filTTHDIF  &  CCi      318  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

L»rvI-«'    ^-"-^IV»   \AVJ  I  I  1  rVl  L.  »-V  VV7.|  ALSO  AT  FRESNO  AND  LOS  ANGELES. 

WRITE    TO    THEM    FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


Economical,  Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60  HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 


JACKSON 

MM 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  flACHINE  WORKS 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles.  -4-11  market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  sample  of  our  W.  &  P.  Roofing, 
and  to  tell  you  its  advantages  over  all  others. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Some  Dairy  Profits. 

The  dairy  business  is  increasing  rap- 
idly in  this  county.  D.  H.  Curtin,  who 
has  been  successful  in  the  dairy  business 
the  past  four  or  five  years,  is  now  aver- 
aging a  few  cents  less  than  $7  per  cow 
from  his  herd.  His  stock  is  mostly  Hol- 
stein,  and  by  careful  breeding  and 
weeding  out  he  has  secured  a  fine  herd. 

J.  W.  Alcorn,  the  Traver  dairyman, 
has  been  in  the  dairy  business  for  some- 
thing over  five  years,  and  with  his 
present  stock  of  sixty-five  head  is  av- 
eraging about  $2000  per  year  from  the 
business,  which  includes  the  profit  from 
the  sale  of  young  stock.  His  herd  is 
mostly  Holstein.  He  has  two  cows  each 
giving  an  average  of  sixty-five  pounds 
milk  daily.  The  largest  amount  received 
at  a  milking  from  any  cow  was  thirty- 
five  pounds.— Dinuba  Tribune. 

An  advertisement  of  the  Baker  Traceless  Har- 
ness appears  In  tbls  Issue  over  the  signature  of 
Messrs.  Hooker  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  as  West- 
ern distributing 
agents.  Though 
adapted  to  gen- 
eral work  In  the 
open    field,  its 
special  use  Is  to 
save  the  trees 
and  shrubbery 
in  plowing 
and  cultivat- 
ing in  the  or- 
chard, apply- 
ing  to  every 
m  n  who  has 

ever  been  annoyed  by  traces,  skimming  and 
scratching  his  trees,  and  that  Includes  everybody 
in  the  fruit  business.  A  booklet  showing  its 
peculiar  value  to  fruit  growers  may  be  found  by 
writing  the  above  Arm. 


*5P 


Wise  Man's 
Wagon. 

The  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  running  a  wagon  knows  that  it 
is  the  wheels  that  determine  the 
life  of  the  wagon  itself.  Our 

ELECTRIC 


WHEELS 

have  (riven  a  new  lease  of  life  to  thousands  of  old 
wuttuns.  'I  hey  can  l»e  hail  In  any  desired  height. and 
any  width  of  tii  e  up  to  8  inches.  With  a  set  orthese 
wheels  you  can  in  a  few  minutes  have  either  a  high 
oi_  a  low  down  wairon.  *l  he  Kleelrlc  llmi.ly 
«  ml-. .m  is  madS  by  skilled  Workmen,  of  best  select- 
ed material— w  hile  hickory  axles,  steel  w  heels,  steel 
hounds,  etc.  (.Guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  Here  is 
ttie  wairon  that  will  save  money  for  you  as  it 
lustsalmost  f<  never.  Ourc  tnloi;  describing  the  uses 
or  these  »  h.-.  Is  and  wait"  s  si  nt  tr.-e  W  rite  ror  It. 
ELECTRIC  HHfcfcL  CO.,  LUX  10  QU.NCY, ILLINOIS. 


f  HFAP  DATF<;  California.  Washington, 
\*llCt\r  1  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States  Write 
for  rates.  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.. 
18  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Geo.  C.  Foeding,  president  and  general  man- 
ag>  r  of  the  Funcher  Creek  Nurseries  at  Fresno, 
California,  has  in  press  a  book,  '•  The  Smyrna  Fig 
at  Home  and  Abroad."  This  book  will  soon  be 
ready.  Any  one  interested  in  this  great  Sg  ques- 
tion can  procure  from  Mr.  Roeding  copies  at  25o 
each. 


THE 


BOSS  " 


TREE  PROTECTOR. 


Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  t  9.00  per  1000. 


10.00 
11.50 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

400  SANTA  FE  AVE.,  tOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


'•Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot  20-lnch,  5-foot  20-lnch,  B-foot  20-inch. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OHIOi 


FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  t>ie  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
iscarried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
sknd  fir  "A  Book  on  Silage 


BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOL1. 

AN  ACRB  OF  CORN 
and  its  possibilities. 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


Gen'l  Agta. 

[HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  13  Drumm  St. 
Sam  FhanCisco 


Fruit   and     Ornamenta  1 
SHAD!  TREES. 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  PALMS,  ROSES,  Etc. 

t 


Sye  Grass,  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed*. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 
TH0S.  MEHERIN.  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STUCK. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Orange,  Pomelo, 

and  the 

HARDY  CITRUS  TRIFOLI ATA 

We  have  strictly  first-class  stock  and  are  prepared 

to  fill  large  or  small  orders. 
DI5BR0W  NURStRIBS.  .  . PASADENA,  CAL. 


FINE    STOCK.  Of 

APPLE,  PEAR  and  PRUNE,  LOGANBERRY. 
MAMMOTH  and  HIMALAYA  GIANT 
BLACKBERRY  TIPS. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
Address  ROBT.  P.  EACHUS, 

LAKEPORT,  LAKE  CO.,  CAL. 


Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN)  AND  GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 
**- THESE  PLANTS  WILL  PLEASE  YOL  «S 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.       W.  J.  EHBREE, 
Rural  Box  61.    El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


Blue  Gums,  Monterey  Pine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

Write  for  prices,  delivered  on  wharf  in 
San  Francisco. 


W.  A.  KEINHOLDT, 


FKTALUMA.  I'AL. 


Rupestris  St,  George 

Roots  and'Cuttings. 

HENRY  TUCKER, 

CALISTOGA,  CAL. 


Blue  Gums,  Red  Gums, 

MOHTEREY  PINES,  MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

For  sale  Id  lots  to  suit,  of  prime  quality. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  purchasers  of 
large  quantities,  and  quote  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON,  PETALUM A,  CAL. 
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TONS 


CLOVER 

To  the  Acre. 

Egyptian  Clover — Direct  from  the 
Nile  Valley. 
Imported  by  us  into  the  United  States  for  the 
Iirst  tune.  Ready  to  cut  48  days  after  sow- 
ing. First  cutting  14  tons,  second  cutting  15 
tons,  third,  13  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre, 
all  in  one  season.  The  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  publishes  a  special  bulletin 
endorsing  It.  The  supply  of  seed  is  limited. 
Write  at  once  If  interested.  Price  per  lb, 
30c;  10  lbs,  $2.50;  100  lbs,  $20.00. 

LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

describing  this  wonderful  Clover  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things  of  great  value  to  the 
Farmer  or  Gardener,  mailed  free. Write  now. 

•daman,  Dapl.  89, 
I  LWAUKCC,  WIS. 


CURRIE  BROS.^ 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

■  <  Jt  ESTABLISHED   1876  jt  jt 

Myrobolan 

Nursery, 

J  AS.  O'NEILL,  Proprietor. 
Hay  wards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

GROWER  OF  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
^TREES.  «*e 

POSITIVELY  NO  IRRIGATION  AND  FREE 
FROM  INSECT  PESTS  OR  DISEASE. 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan 
Root  a  Specialty. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

Farmers  and  Gardeners, 

tens  of  thousands  of  them, 
for  40  yean  have  annually 
relied  upon 


E60RY5 


Exprrlenee  has  t.ajrht  that  tbey 
ARE  THE  BEST. 

Sold  nndtr  tin 
t  our  arrd  < 
part  in  the  nia 
crop.  Calalogm 

J  J. H. GREGORY  L  SON 
v       Marble  head. 


errys 


Seeds 


are  planted  by  farmer 
and  gardener  who  has 
sto|ipe'iex|^nmcn(inK.  It 
pay*  to  pay  a  little  more 
for  r  Vrry'B  and  reap  a  great 
deal  mure  at  the  harvest.  All 
dealer*.    I  MOB  8eed  Annual 
postpaid  free  loall  applicants. 
D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Surplus  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  MARTIN. 

3,500  Rooted  Vines  at  »10  00  per  M. 
10,000  18-inch  Cuttings  at  it  00  per  M. 
5  0C0  12  to  14-inch  Cuttings  at  *2  50  per  M. 
HAL  G.  OSBURN.    -     -     -    LOS  GATOS.  CAL. 


CHOICE  LOGANBERRY  VINES, 

raised  from  stolons  only  (no  cheap  bud  stock), 
thoroughly  reliable,  prices  low. 

S.  H.  RENO,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


SEED  CO. 

411.  4>3  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Our  new  1903  catalogue,  one  of 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  on 
this  coast,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
California  Views,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  information  about 
the  garden  and  full  instructions  as 
to  planting  will  be  found  therein--- 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Grape 
Vines. 


We  carry  a  lull  lint  or  DECIDUOUS, CITRUS 
and  ORNlMERTiL  stock. 

POSTAL  GETS  PRICE  LIST. 

Orange  County  Nurseries. 

Rlchman  &  mills, 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 


A  SUPERIOR  TREE  CATALOGUE. 


After  careful  comparisons  we  believe  that  our  new  catalogue  is 
superior  to  any  of  the  tree  catalogues  being  sent  out  this  }  ear.  It  is 
more  carefully  compiled,  it  is  more  complete,  it  is  more  easily  referred 
to,  it  is  more  exact  and  scientific,  it  is  more  handsomely  illustrated 
and  printed.  Better  have  a  copy.  If  you  are  an  up-to-date  orchard- 
ist  it  will  help  you  in  your  business  and  it  is  free. 


CALIMYRNA  FIG  TREES.  —  Rupestris  St.  G,orge 
11  Cuttings,  both  for  grafting  and  for  planting  in  nursery 

rows. — If  you  need  any  Olive  or  Apricot  Trees  you 
About  should  place  yoar  ordeis  at  once. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES.  Inc. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


fL%*v 


Poit  Office  Bos  18. 


PRBSNO,  CALIFORNI«. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


ORrtNGE  «fe  LEMON  TREES. 

We  still  have  a  few  to  offer  of  all  sorts.  We  are 
pioneers  of  and  headquarters  for  frost  resistant 
orarige  on  hardy  citrus  trifoliata;  it  is  the  coming 
stock.  Also,  Gray's  Gardena  dewberry.  Write  if 
interested.  WA«*N1SK'8  NURSERY. 

Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108;  Office  Red313.    Pasadena, Oal. 


Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS, 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 
Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building.  8an  Francisco 
Rooms  20-21,  7th  Floor. 

Stone's  Nursery 

171  South  First  St  ,  San  Jose. 
Sugar,  French,  Imperial 

Prunes 

On  Almond,  Apricot  and  Myrobolan  Root. 

APRICOTS  on  Apricot,  Peach  and  Myrobolan 
Roots. 

MUIR,  Crawford,  Foster,  Clings  and  other 
Peaches. 


"RAPE25^1 


per  JON 


Greatest,  Cheapest  Food 
on  Earth  for  Sheep,  Swine, 
Cattle,  etc. 

Will  be  worth  $100  to  you  to  read  what 
Salzer's  catalog  says  about  rape. 

Billion  Dollar  Grass 

will  positively  make  you  rt<-h;  12  tons 
of  hav  and  lots  of  pasture  per  ncre,  so 
also  jlroinu*,  Peaoat,  Sneltz,  Macaroni 
■wheat  for  arid,  hot  soils,  63  bus.  per 
acre.  2Hth  Century  Oats,  230  bus.  per 
acre  and  Teosinte,  Yields  100  tons 
Green  Fodder  per  acre. 


Forthls  Notice  and  10c- 

we  mail  big  catalog  aDd  10  Farm  Reed 
Novelties,  fully  worth  $10  to  get  a  start. 


iJQHN  A.5ALZER  SEED  CO..^""5^ 


rr 


1 


Full  assortment  of  No.  1  stock. 


•  THAT   WONDERFUL  APRICOT, 

"the  TILTON," 

Has  not  failed  of  a  crop  for  thirteen  years  I 
i  because  it  blooms  too  late  for  frost  injury.  < 

Diploma  as  "  best  dried  apricot "  at  Fruit  < 
Growers'  Convention,  1902.  Competition  I 
with  fruit  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  best  judge  of  fruit  in  the  State  says :  i 
■  "  The  Tiiton  ripens  more  evenly  throughout  l 
than  any  apricot  I  have  ever  seen." 

Season  of  1902  the  original  tree  growing 
near  Hanford  bore  over  1000  pounds  of  fruit.  I 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  ( 
list. 

J.  W.  BAIRSTOW, 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Mention  this  paper. 


SURPLUS  STOCK: 

APRICOT  (on  Peach  or  Myrobolan  root)— Blenheim,  Royal  and  HemsUirke. 
PRUNES  (on  Peach  or  Myrobolan  root)— French  (Petite  d'Agen). 
PEACH— Susquehanna,  Late  Crawford,  Wheatland,  and  Phillips  Cling. 
PEARS-Bartlett. 

APPLES— Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. 

ALMOND  (on  Peach)— Ne  Pius  Ultra,  I.  X.  L.,  and  Nonpariel. 
CHOICE  UMBRELLA  TREES— Eto  ,  Etc. 

NOTE— Write  for  special  prices  on  above  stock. 

FRESNO^  NURSERIES, 

F*.    H.    WILSON,  Prop. 

P.O.  Box  42.  FRESNO,  CAL.. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Niles,  Cal. 

JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

ORANCES,  OLIVES,  AND   RESISTING  VINES. 

The  largest  and  finest  collection  of  Palms,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Roses,  Shrubs  and  Vines  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Send  for  our  catalogues. 


ESTABLISHED    1868 . 


PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.    LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 

Offers  for  the  season  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 
Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  Etc. 

Introducer  of  the  1IHDA  STRAWBERRY,  L0GABBERRY  AMD  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 

If  yon  want  on  Irrigated  California  grown  trees,  best  suited  to  our  dry  climate,  we  have  them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES    WATERS,    Prop,,  U/ataon  ville,  Col. 


TREES. 

SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUH, 
PRUNE, 


Grape  Vines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Cnrrants  and  Gooseberries. 


APRICOT. 


SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS,      HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

COR  R  ES  EO  IN  DENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PLANT 
FIGS 

When  you  do,  plant  the  Calimyrna  (the  genuine 
Smyrna  fig  of  commerce),  the  only  fig  that  is  worth 
anything  at  all  for  drying  purposes.    It  has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated  that  this  one  variety  is  a 
thorough  success  and  insures  a  profitable  crop. 
Mr.  Roeding's  new  book,  "The  Smyrna  Fig  at  Home 
and  Abroad."  is  on  the  press  and  will  soon  be  ready. 
Parties  interested  in  this  great  fig  question  can 
secure  copies  by  sending  25c.    Mr.    Rocding  will  be 
glad  to  correspond  with  those  who  are  contemplating 
planting  figs  and  will  give  them  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  at  home  and  abroad. 


Address  all  correspondence  to  GEORGE  C. 
Pres.  and  Manager. 


ROEDING, 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

(New  complete  nursery  catalogue  mailed  free  ) 
P.  O.  Box  18.       FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Plant  Our  Oregon 
Non-Irrigated  Trees ! 

THEY  WILL  TRANSPLANT  AND  GROW  WHEN  OTHERS  FAIL. 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY 

APPLES,  APRICOTS,  PEARS,   PLUMS,  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  CHERRIES, 

^^ALSO  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  OTHER^tjtjt 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


Planters  Should  Remember  We  Pay  Freights. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


>4 A AAA A  A A  A A A A A A AAA A AAA A A A A A AAajA A A A A 44AAAAAAAA4AAA4 

ROOTED  VINES  AND  CUTTINGS.  * 

Rupestris  St.  George,  &&&&  Rupestris  St.  Martin, 

R 1  PAR  I A   GLORIA  MONTPELIER. 

Over  100  Varieties  of  Cuttings  Offered.  Vines  Grafted  Under  Contract. 

Grafted  Vines  Imported  Under  Special  Agreement. 

COMPLETE  STOCK  of  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

SMYRNA  FIGS. 

LOGANBERRIES,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES.  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 


Napa  Valley  Nursery    Co.,  Inc. 

JOHN  L.  AMES,  Pres.  and  Mgr.  napa,  cal. 


^Usr*%  SURE  SEED. 


NO  PRIZES  but  your  money's  worth  in  BUSINESS. 
Seeds  tor  Business  Planters.  Before  you  buy  Garden 
fetds  send  a  postal  card  with  your  name  on  it  for  my 
Free  Catalogue.  Finest  Melon  Seed  grown. 


D.  V.  BURRELL, 

ROCKY  FORD,   :   :   :   :  COLORADO. 
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Yolo  County  Consolidated 
Water  Co.  has  been  incorporated,  says 
the  Mall.  The  principal  place  of  business 
will  be  Woodland  and  the  term  of  exist- 
ence is  fifty  years.  There  are  seven  di- 
rectors, as  follows:  Joseph  Craig,  Law- 
rence D.  Stephens,  John  L.  Stephens, 
Joseph  J.  Stephens,  John  S.  Craig, 
Charles  Q.  Nelson  and  Nicholas  A.  Haw- 
kins. The  capital  stock  is  81,000,000,  di- 
vided into  10,000  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  8100  per  share.  The  capital  actually 
subscribed  is  87000,  each  director  having 
subscribed  $1000.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  organizers  of  the  new  company  to  be- 
gin Immediate  work  on  the  three  ditches, 
one  leading  from  Capay  to  the  bank  of 
Putah  creek  at  Winters,  from  where 
everything  east  in  Yolo  county  can  be 
irrigated;  also  run  a  branch  ditch  to  con- 
nect with  the  Moore  ditch  on  the  Wolf- 
skill  lands,  just  below  the  old  Moore  dam. 
The  Adams  ditch  will  be  carried  north  to 
cover  all  the  lands  under  Its  source  of 
supply.  The  bulkhead  In  the  Moore 
ditch  will  be  put  In  at  once  and  water 
kept  In  that  ditch  the  year  round.  Large 
works  will  be  built  so  as  to  conserve  the 
waters  of  Clear  lake  and  Cache  creek  and 
furnish  a  constant  supply  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Stock  in  the  company  will  be 
sold  to  any  and  all  land  owners  in  the  belt 
to  be  irrigated,  at  cost  of  works  and  con- 
solidated properties,  thus  ensuring  to  the 
land  owners  of  Yolo  county  a  complete 
irrigating  system  to  be  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  Yolo  county  farmers,  thereby 
giving  to  them  a  perpetual  and  abundant 
supply  of  water  for  all  purposes. 


You  Lose  Money  -J] 

JBHMfc      ctpit  h'mfl  vonr  hnrsr  is  laid  UD  ^T^^tB 


eveiy  time  your  horse 
with  Sore  Shoulders 
r  back. 


laid  up 
Neck 


Turtle's  Elixir 

cures  them  and  Cvirb.  Splint, 
Sprained  Cord,  Spa  vln..  t 

Given  internally  it  is  unequaled  forColk, 
^Distemper,  Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 
Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  Instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Kiperience,"  FREE. 

Dr.  5.  A.  TLTTLE,   33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
48?  O'Ffti-rell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
Rtwar*  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  fr*nalii*  but  Tuttle's 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


The  battle  for  water,  says  the 
Times-Index,  is  being  eagerly  waged  all 
over  southern  California.  The  situation 
is  a  puzzling  one  and  only  from  such  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  in  the 
Katz-Walkinshaw  case  can  relief  be  ob- 
tained. As  a  prominent  attorney  pointed 
out  some  time  ago,  the  water  companies 
are  divided  against  themselves,  and 
heaven  help  the  land  owners.  There  was 
a  time— and  not  so  long  ago,  either — when 
over  5000  inches  of  water  flowed  down 
Warm  creek.  Under  the  working  of  the 
riparian  ownership  rule  this  water  be- 
longed to  the  property  owners  whose 
holdings  bordered  the  stream.  Parties 
have  sunk  deep  wells  and  caught  all  the 
percolating  waters,  drained  them  from 
the  stream  and  surrounding  property  and 
to-day  the  creek  is  only  somewhat  damp 
from  the  recent  rains,  where  only  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  a  steady- flowing  torrent. 
But  the  companies  who  first  drained 
away  the  waters  are  having  to  locate 
other  wells,  as  other  companies  are  drain- 
ing the  water  from  the  wells  first  sunk, 
and  so  the  fight  proceeds  and  will  con- 
tinue until  there  is  not  an  inch  of  water 
left  unless  the  rights  of  ownership  to  per- 
colating water  is  forever  established. 

FK  S  K.  FOR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOB  PRICKS. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  Ram. 

Mow  Is  the  time  to  Install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  1b  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  It.  It  Is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

FKICB  W.  It  *  1 1.  FY. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Mljljj  \pS0, 

k  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  HI  tory,  C alt  are  and  Curing. 


BY  GDSTAV  BISHN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  ihi  Dew«y  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  83.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

339  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Vxl 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Our  retail  prices  are  as  low  as  It  is  practical  to 
handle  sma  1  orders  and  furnish  the  high  quality  of 
supplies  which  we  make  our  specialty.  We  cannot 
guarantee  these  prices  except  on  early  orders,  as 
cost  of  material  Is  constantly  advancing. 

MODERN  LANGSTROTH  DOVETAILED  HIVES. 

All  K  D.  packed  for  shipment  and  free  on  cars. 

(AE528)— «»ne  ann  <>ne-haif  Utory  with  Cover. 
Bottom,  Frames,  Staples,  Dlv.  Board  and  Rabbets, 
making  the  first  story  or  brood  chamber,  also  super 
or  comb  honey  chamber  with  section  ho  ders.  tins, 
separators  and  all  nails,  but  without  sections,  five 
for  16.50  each,  II  50 

(AE64S)— One  and  One-hair  Story  COMPLETE, 
including  all  mentioned  above,  also  24  Honey  Sec 
tlon  in  -uper.  and  1  omb  Foundation  Starters  for 
brood  frames  and  honey  sections,  five   for  17  50 
Each  fl  75 

(AE551  — Two  »tory  (two  chambers  filled  with 
Brood  and  Extracting  Frames),  Cover,  Bottom,  Div. 
Boards.  Rabbets,  Staples  and  nails,  five  for  V  50. 

Each  $1  75 

HIVE  PARTS,  SECTIONS  AND  FOUNDATIONS. 

Brood  "rames.  Hoffman  Self-spacing  with  end 
staples  and  nails,  %n  per  1000.  (12  per  500,  12  50  per 
100  each  3  cents. 

Staplt-s,  enough  for  1000  frames  00  cents,  for  100 
frames  10  cents  per  pound.  25  cents. 

i  ivisl"n  Boards,  75c  per  dozen. . .  .each  8  cents 

Section  Holder*,  slotted  or  plain',  fl4.50  per  10 <0, 
17.50  per  500.  tl  75  per  100  each  2  cents. 

»#•  pttrat  rs  sawed  and  slotted,  19  per  1000,  U  75 
per  500.  il  per  I' n   dozen  15  cents. 

oectl  'Di  -holces^o  1  White  Basswood  h'ghly 
finished.  4J<xlH  open  top  and  bottom,  or~4!4xlii 
plain.  Either  size  —  10UU,  (4.50;  5t0.  (2  5":  per 
100   ....60  cents 

4'omb  F-  unditlon.  New  Weed  Process.  Medium 
Brood  for  Brood  Frames.  25-pound  at  47c:  10-pound 
at  48c  pou>  d  50  cents. 

Thin  Super  for  honey  sections,  25-pou  d  at  55c; 
10- pound  at  57c  pound  60  cents. 

All  Other  Supplies  Correspondingly  Low  in  Price. 

"A.B  <'.  of  Bee  Culture,"  cloth  bound,  600  pages, 
illustrated  postpaid  (1  20 

Write  for  Price  List  or  Estimate  on  Large  Lots. 

Q.  Q.  WlCKSON  &  CO  , 


34  and  36  Main  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  FreBno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material.  Btlffer»n<J 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3X-foot,  4-foot  and  5- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  A  CO  ,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  for  thirty  years  the 
leading  fruit  and  farm  paper  of  the  State,  is  mak- 
ing special  rates  to  new  subscribers  for  1903.  You 
can  get  particulars  at  the  "Gazette"  office,  Lan 
caster,  where  subscriptions  can  be  left. 


I  will  ahlp  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
 THE  CELEBRATED  


PWILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 


;  $25:22 


It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  oloset;  oven  21  ins. 
deep,  17  ins.  wide,  12  Ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x36  inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  In  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 


OSBORNE  FARM 
IMPLEMENTS 
X\  SlfCCEED 
^y%WH£%E  OTHERS 
^4aV#  FAIL 


HARROWS. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Line 
on  Sale  in  California. 


AGENTS 
WAHTED. 


WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114  'V^Vmo?^ 


We  can  satisfy  the  ORCHARD fSTS  with  the 

OSBORNE  COLUMBIA  DISC  HARROW, 

Because:   It  is  Reversible.  ft  has  Flexible  Gangs, 

ft  has  Extension  Head,   ft  is  Double  Lever. 

ALL  COMBINED  IN  THE  ONE  HARROW. 

-  -  -  OSBORNE  RIVAL  HARROW.  -  -  - 

//  is  not  Reversible  or  Flexible. 

A  GOOD  TOOL  ATA  LOW  PRICE. 

Osborne  Sulky  Spring  Tooth  Harrow, 

The  only  PRACTICAL  RIDING  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  on  the  market. 
Also  made  without  sulky  attachment. 

Osborne  Lever  Peg  Tooth  Harrows, 

Adjustable  teeth. 

FRAME  BARS  OF  HIGH  CARBON  STEEL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  MOWERS,  HAY  RAKES  SELF-BINDERS,  REAPERS, 
TEDDERS,  CORN  HARVESTERS,  BINDER  TWINE. 

WRITE    FOR   CATALOGUE   AND  PRICES. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

13  &  15  Main  Street,         -         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Hercules  Gasoline  Engines 

Watson vi lle,  Oal  .  Feb'y  14.  1903. 

To  the  Public:— 

This  Is  to  certify  that  the  12  H.  P.  Hereu'i-s  Gasoline 
Engine  and  Pumplnc  Plant  Installed  by  Baker  A  Hamilton 
is  in  satisfactory  operation.  T.  W.  GRIMES. 

Made  in  California. 

COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 

8 END  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS. 

v  Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO.      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES. 


P R AYAND W H IT E  WAS H  PUMPS 0FALL  K,NDS  -T 
fj^ROYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD.  \f 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  y 

Standard  sway  Pump  |*-J& 

HASN0 COMPETITOR  fe^^^Hfe^ 

WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  ^IVWSil* 
FALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING  %T 
GOODS-HOSE-NOZZLES  ETC.     \>   \  \f  ,f     ^'!;  Itf^f   \  ''"  / 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE.         J>JW>  VWlv//  V* 

DIN  &  LITTLE  312-314 MARKET  It.  5AN  FRANChSCO,  CAL . 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Pitented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  tar  superior 
to  the  old  style  Hat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  cbannes  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  0  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  its.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO..  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  8AN  FRANCISCO 


DEWEY,  STRONG  fc  tO*  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cai. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL.8TKIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  ol  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  LaBt  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  W.  H.  Burke 
80  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

JKRSEVS,  HOI  8TBINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nl  es  &  to..  Los  AngeleB,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BED   FOLLiED   AND   DURHAM  CATTLE. 

0.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

A..JC.C.  .1  KR  -  EYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  HULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Oal. 


PETER  SAXE  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  T.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hoga.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEY 8— The  best  A.J.0.0.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  T.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


BRED  Poland-China  sows  at  a  bargain.  Safe  In 
pig  to  prize-winning  boar.  Also,  fall  pigs.  Lind- 
gren  &  Sons,  Ktngsburg,  Cal. 


DR.  R   CAUOH.  Breeder  of  Eng.lsh  Berkshire 
Swine,  Carplnterla,  Cal 


BERKSHIRE,  POLA VD-«'HTNA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Poland-China  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.    Sutton  Bros.,  Lodi,  Cal. 


THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshires.  Pigs  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Oal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


B  KRK  SHIRK  AND  POLAND-CHINAS,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


COTTONWOOD  FARM,  Pleasant  Grove.  Hal. 
Eggs,  barred  and  white  Plymouth  Rocks.  Pekin 
ducks  Toulouse  geese,  pearl  guineas.  Narragan- 
seit  turkeys;  belglan  hare.  Send  for  circular. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Oal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


WILLIAM  NIL  ws  &  CO.. Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Oal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1817  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Our  hens  pay  well,  eating  dear  wheat.  Write  for 
how.   CARMAN  BROS.,  Felton,  Cal. 

FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWOHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


inFAl    ,N  NAME. 
IL/LnL  IN  ACTI0N> 


SIMPLE,  DURABLE, 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

A  dollar  of  service  for  every  dollar 
of  cost— that  is  the  record. 
Illustrated  Book  Free. 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR  CO..  San  Jose.  Cal. 


The  Sure  Hatch's  Latest 

An  automatic,  direct  acting 
regulator  that  surpasses  any 
other  improvement  ever  made 
in  iDoubators.  Send  fornew Illus- 
trated catalog  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Canter,  Nab.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


981  POINTS 

Highest  Score  at  any  Dairymen's  Convention 

this  season,  was  received  by  butter  made  from  cream  separated  by  a 
U.  S.  Separator  at  the  Vt.  Dairymen's  Meeting,  Rutland,  Jan.  6-8,  '03. 

THE   U.  S.  SEPARATOR   WINS   HIGHEST  HONORS 
AT  MANY  OTHER  STATE  CONVENTIONS 


New  York,  JAMESTOWN,  Dec.  9-12, 

THE  HIGHEST  SCORE  - 


98  POINTS. 


Maine,  WATERVILLE,  Dec.     5,  'oa, 
HIGHEST,  SECOND  HIGHEST  AND  THIRD  HIGHEST  SCORES. 


New  Hampshire,  Littleton,  Dec.  2-3,  'oa, 
HIGHEST  IN  DAIRY  TUB,  DAIRY  PRINTS  AND  CREAMERY  PRINTS. 


Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Jan.  22- 
HIGHEST  SCORE  OF  ALL. 


Buy  the  U.  S.  Separator  if  you  wish  to  make  the  Best  Butter. 

For  Western  trade  we  transfer  our  Separators  from  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha. 
Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS, 

6IZE   NO.  :23. 

We  carry  ten  stock  sizes. 
Special  sizes  to  order. 
Substantial  and  built  entirely  of 
wood. 

Roofs  covered  with  best  material. 
Anyone  can  set  them  up. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  with  Prices, 
Sizes,  Weights,  etc. 


Next  time  we  will  show  a  larger  house. 


BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO., 

Manufacturers, 
Washington  St.  bet.  1st  and  2nd, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
San  Francisco  Office,  40  New  Montgomery  St. 


BLACKLEGINE 


EACH  DOSE 
SEPARATE. 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  10  dose  l>ox,  $1.50; 
20  dose  box,  $2.50;  50  dose  box,  $0.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclu- 
sive.   Blacklegine  Outfit  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  whioh  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  <;in.i>  MEDAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  flrst-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELEB,  OAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

!■—  n  i  rim — i  rnir  ed  n~r  t—  ■  i 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO..  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PET ALUn A  INCUBATOK  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PBTALUMA.  CAL. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MASH  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADINQ  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 

Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisoa 


GREENBANK 


BUST    PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDEKKD  98%  CAUSTIC  SOUA. 

PUKE  POTASH. 


SHERWOOD'S 


_„ ORDER 

BOY  CAN       **m*WttK&:  now. 
HITCH  UP  WITH  EASE  ALONE  NOW. 

Horses  can  be  harnessed  separately. 
Send  for  trial  set 

The  most  convenient  of  all  styles  of  harness  for 
use  in  orchard  or  vineyard.  Slngletr  es,  double- 
trees and  traces  are  done  away  with  and  a  simple 
chain  furnishes  the  connection  betw  en  team  and 
plow  or  harrow. 

The  orchardist  will  appreciate  thi  adva  tages 
of  dispensing  with  doub  etrees. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

Distributing  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast, 
16-18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FOR  SALE,  Draft  Stallions 

weighing  from  1800  to  2000  l"..s.  Also,  one  imported 
Kentucky  jack    For  full  particulars,  address 

TflKO.  Mill. I, MAN,  E.  Verano,  Cal. 


COOPER 


SHEARING 

JYS.FK.CZH  I  NE. 


FINEST  MODEL  MADE.  $15.00, 

Complete  with  Grinding  Discs,  3  Combs,  6  Cutters. 
COOPER  SHEARING  MACHINE  CO., 

142  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Quotations  for  power  plants  of  any  sizeon  application. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough'system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  Including  filing  of  Caveats- 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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DEERE 
VEHICLES 

ARE 

ALL 
RIGHT 


Deere  Tule  Plow. 


20-INCH  CUT. 

Heavy  corrugated  steel  beam. 
Axles  of  best  steel,  iyi  inches  square. 
High  wheels  with  dust-proof  boxes. 
Operates  by  a  single  lever  and  is  power  lift. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Dccre  Implement  Co., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Big;  Four 


ALFALFA 
CATTLE 


CORN 
HOGS 


Fruit  farming  is  good,  wheat  farming  is  all  right,  but 
everybody  knows  that  the  steady  money  follows  the  man 
who  owns  cows  and  pigs  and  the  right  kind  of  land  to 
grow  feed  for  them.    If  you  want  good  alfalfa  and  com 

land  come  to  the 

Laguna  dc  Tache  Grant 

in  Fresno  and  Kings  Counties.  60,000  acres  of  Kings 
River  bottom  land,  none  better  in  the  State  for  dairying, 
corn  growing  and  fruit  raising.  Now  being  sold  in  small 
lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  $35.00  to  $50.00  per  acre,  in- 
cluding perpetual  water  right,  with  abundant  water  for 
irrigation. 

Terms,  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  eight  annual  payments 
if  desired.  The  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  in  Cali- 
fornia to  get  GOOD  land  reasonably.  Many  of  our  set- 
tlers are  paying  for  their  land  from  their  crops.  Why 
should  not  you? 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  place,  let  us  send 
you  printed  matter  and  our  local  paper  free.  Address, 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS, 

LATON,   FRESNO  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  New  Peerless  Vineyard  Plow 


WHEN  WRIT1NO  PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


The  best  Wood  Beam  Vineyard  Plow  ever  designed. 

With  our  Peerless  Vineyard  Plow  you  can  plow  closer  to  the  vines  than 
with  any  other  similar  style  of  plow,  and  can  throw  the  dirt  either  toward 
or  from  the  vines,  and  with  our  Adjustable  Beam  and  Adjustable  Handles 
both  the  horse  and  driver  are  allowed  all  the  necessary  room,  and  vines  are 
not  destroyed  or  harmed  in  any  way. 

The  beam  is  of  best  oak  and  rests  at  the  rear  end  on  a  malleable  iron 
index  casting  set  between  the  handles.  The  casting  is  so  formed  as  to  allow 
movement  of  the  handles  to  the  right  or  left  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  has 
a  handled  nut  easily  loosened  to  adjust  the  position  of  beam. 

We  have  a  MALLEABLE  brace  between  the  moldboard  and  landside  to 
which  the  lower  ends  of  the  handles  are  attached,  and  this  construction 
strengthens  the  plow  immeasureably.  The  brace  from  handles  to  standard 
bolt  in  beam  serves  also  to  greatly  strengthen  the  plow, 

Furnished  regularly  with  Chilled  Iron  Parts  in  the  bottom. 
Furnished  with  either  Steel  or  Slip  Nose  Shares. 
Can  be  furnished  with  Steel  Moldboard  if  desired. 

BAKER  &  HAHILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SACRAMENTO,  LOS  ANGELES,  PORTLAND. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  10. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  7.  1903. 


THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Sierra  Pasture  Plants. 

We  have  this  week  the  portraits  of 
three  interesting  pasture  plants  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  which  are  brought  into 
new  prominence  by  the  botanical  re- 
search of  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Doten 
of  the  Nevada  Experiment  Station, 
whose  names  and  work  have  become 
familiar  to  our  readers  by  our  frequent 


over  wet  ground.  Those  growing  on 
the  mountains,  however,  near  the 
patches  of  snow,  were  found  to  be 
green  and  luxuriant  and  eagerly  eaten 
off.  After  the  first  rains  in  the  fall 
and  in  early  spring  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  new,  tender  growth  of  the 
grasses  find  the  sheep  willing  cus- 
tomers." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 


introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  meadows  of  the  Little  Truckee 
river,  and  seems  worthy  of  wide  sow- 
ing on  low-lying  meadows,  where  suf- 
ficient moisture  can  be  found. 

The  investigation  also  showed  the 
presence  of  two  fescue  grasses:  Fes- 
tuca  howellii  and  microstachys.  These 
are  very  fine  bladed  grasses,  found 
abundant  on  dry  hillsides — the  former 


was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  old 
ewes  with  few,  if  any,  teeth  when  they 
came  across  one  of  the  heavily  seeded 
stems  of  this  grass.  The  ewe  takes  the 
head  of  the  brome  grass  in  her  mouth 
and  cleverly  strips  it  of  its  oat-like 
seeds.  Among  the  sagebrush  clumps 
this  brome  grass  grows  up  quite  readily 
and  forms  a  large  quantity  of  nutritious 
feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 


Lctterman's  Feather  Grass — Stipa  lettermani. 


Western  Brome  Grass — Bromus  marginatus. 


reference  to  them.  We  have  already 
shown  many  forage  plants,  but  have 
said  little  about  the  true  grasses.  The 
position  they  hold  -in  the  mountain 
sheep  pasturing  is  defined  by  our 
authors  as  follows :  "It  was  espe- 
cially noticeable,  however,  that  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July  the  sheep 
depended  very  little  upon  grasses  for 
their  support.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  grasses  growing  on  the  dry 
hillsides  have  reached  their  limit  of 
growth  and  have  become  for  the  most 
part  dry  and  unpalatable  to  sheep. 
Those  growing  in  the  wet  meadows  are 
also  untouched,  or  passed  over  very 
rapidly,  as  sheep  never  care  to  feed 


eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  has  three  blue  grasses — that 
is,  three  species  of  the  genus  poa,  to 
which  the  famous  Kentucky  blue  grass 
belongs.  These  three  are  "Wheeler's 
blue  grass,"  which  was  found  growing 
abundantly  in  large  patches  on  the  out- 
skirts of  snow  banks  near  Mt.  Lola; 
"Nevada  blue  grass,"  found  in  the  same 
district,  but  more  advanced  in  growth, 
coarser  and  drier,  and  "  Bunch  blue 
grass,"  which  is  tender  and  nutritious, 
and  considered  by  some  ranchmen  one 
of  the  most  valuable  bunch  grasses  on 
the  ranges.  All  these  are  of  value  at 
slightly  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  true  Kentucky  blue  grass  has  been 


even  under  the  pine  trees,  while  the 
latter  covers  the  ground  on  sagebrush 
hills  almost  entirely.  There  are  also 
two  feather  grasses:  Stipa  lettermanni 
and  occidentalis.  Both  these  make 
bunches.  The  former  is  shown  in  the 
engraving,  and  it  was  found  growing  in 
dense,  tufted  bunches  on  the  dry  hill- 
sides near  Lincoln  valley  and  at  Web- 
ber lake.. 

Another  interesting  grass  is  shown 
in  the  pictures.  It  is  "  Western  brome 
grass "  (Bromus  marginatus).  This 
brome  grass,  with  its  varieties,  was 
found  abundantly  throughout  the  entire 
trip  of  Kennedy  and  Doten  from  New- 
comb  lake,  Nev.,  to  Talbot's  range.  It 


King's  Clover — Trifolium  kingii. 

The  third  picture  shows  King's  clo- 
ver, which  was  found  quite  abundant  in 
shaded  places  near  springs  in  the 
mountains  around  Webber  lake  and 
Lincoln  valley.  Stock  are  very  fond 
of  it.  It  was  considered  a  valuable 
plant  by  Flanigan's  herders,  one  of 
whom  said  that  it  was  formerly  more 
abundant,  but  twenty  years  of  continu- 
ous grazing  had  exterminated  some 
patches  and  had  caused  others  to  yield 
a  much  smaller  crop  of  forage.  The 
plant  is  from  6  to  12  inches  high,  with 
sharp-pointed  leaves  and  a  cluster  of 
pink-purple  flowers  on  the  end  of  a 
stalk  which  resembles  an  umbrella  par- 
tially closed  down. 
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The  Week. 

A  good,  generous  and  far-reaching  rain  is  in  prog- 
ress as  we  write  on  Wednesday  and  seems  likely  to 
fill  out  the  week.  It  is  most  welcome  everywhere, 
for  the  dry  winds  following  the  freezes  had  swept 
away  much  moisture.  Now  we  shall  have  growth  of 
marvelous  speed  and  measure,  for  the  season  has 
advanced  enough  to  give  us  heat  after  the  storm. 

Conditions  will  be  right  to  give  us,  among  other 
things,  a  wonderful  spread  of  California  poppies  and 
thus  enable  this  distinguished  plant  to  manifest  fit- 
ting satisfaction  at  its  legal  proclamation  as  State 
flower  of  California.  The  golden  poppy  was  first 
proclaimed  queen  by  the  State  Floral  Society  a 
decade  ago.  Since  then  numerous  organizations  have 
ratified  the  nomination.  Two  Legislatures  also 
passed  bills  for  official  designation,  but  two  Gov- 
ernors failed  to  recognize  that  such  outcropping  of 
sentiment  was  really  the  gold  of  popular  desire,  and 
refused  to  sign  the  bills  which  the  Legislatures  ap- 
proved. Life  is  hard  whon  Governors  cannot  be 
touched  by  proper  popular  sentiment.  But  times 
have  changed.  Governor  Pardee  has  taken  sides 
with  the  people  who  have  desired  to  honor  our  most 
widely  distributed  and  appreciated  wild  flower,  and 
the  golden  poppy  (Eschscholtzia  Californica)  goes 
upon  the  statute  book  as  the  official  emblem  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Soft  weather  and  a  weak  feeling  at  the  East  and 
abroad  has  dulled  the  edge  of  wheat  futures,  but  spot 
prices  are  affected  less.  Two  cargoes,  6450  tons, 
have  gone  to  Australia;  stocks  of  wheat  at  Stockton 
and  Port  Costa  are  but  40,000  tons  against  twice  as 
much  last  year,  and  wheat  is  naturally  worth  money. 
One  cargo  of  barley,  2900  tons,  has  gone  to  the 
United  Kingdom:  the  grain  was  bought  some  time 
ago  and  this  may  be  the  last  we  shall  send  abroad 
this  year,  as  there  is  but  little  left  and  the  market  is 
firm.  Oats  are  in  good  demand,  the  Government 
still  taking  much.  Corn  is  helped  somewhat  by  the 
high  price  of  wheat,  which  it  replaces  for  chicken 
feeding,  but  there  are  considerable  supplies  of 
ordinary  corn,  both  Eastern  and  local.  Choice  dry 
corn  is  not  plentiful.  Rye  is  firm,  but  not  much  is 
doing  nor  offering.  Beans  are  steady  for  good  to 
choice,  while  low  grades  drag.  Eastern  bean  buyers 
are  bearing,  but  do  not  achieve  much.  A  shipment 
of  4100  sacks  has  gone  by  steamer  to  New  York. 
Millfeeds  are  still  high  and  light  supply,  some  mid- 
dlings going  higher  than  common  flour.     There  is 


plenty  of  high  quality  hay  and  little  of  lower  grades, 
so  prices  are  drawn  together.  Fresh  meats  are  all 
strong  and  unchanged.  Butter  is  still  dropping. 
Another  arrest  for  selling  process  butter  has  been 
made;  this  time  it  was  being  delivered  to  the  Napa 
asylum  on  contract.  Cheese  is  slightly  downward 
and  easy.  Eggs  are  declining;  there  is  some  storing, 
but  there  is  apprehension  about  the  keeping  quality 
at  this  season.  Chickens  for  frying  and  broiling  are 
active  and  selling  for  more  than  young  roosters  or 
other  full  grown  birds.  Potatoes  are  in  heavy  sup- 
ply, both  for  Oregon  and  the  rivers,  and  are  weak. 
Onions  are  just  steady,  with  fair  supply,  but  only 
a  local  demand.  Fresh  vegetables,  except  peas, 
are  high,  owing  to  frosts  awhile  back.  Apples  and 
pears  from  storage  are  steady  if  of  desirable  quality. 
Oranges  are  in  heavy  receipt  and  presumably  some 
are  frosted,  from  the  low  prices.  Lemons  are  quiet 
and  steady.  Limes  are  abundant,  and  as  many  are 
green  choice  sell  well.  Dried  fruit  is  quiet  with  light 
stocks  and  steadily  held.  Eastern  deliveries  have 
been  delayed  by  carriers.  Choice  water-white  honey 
is  high;  some,  showing  granulation,  goes  for  less. 
Hops  are  dull  and  there  is  lower  talk,  but  little 
doing.  Wool  is  bare  at  present  and  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  sharp  hunt  in  the  country  as  soon  as  shearing 
begins. 

The  city  combination  which  played  the  boycott  on 
the  Sacramento  growers  did  the  best  thing  they 
could  apparently  for  their  own  discomfiture.  They 
are  still  before  the  court  and  are  liable  to  be  mulcted 
for  damages,  and  now  they  have  lost  all  the  advan- 
tages they  formerly  had  in  monopoly  of  water  front 
practices.  Governor  Pardee  has  signed  the  free 
market  bill,  to  which  we  made  appreciative  refer- 
ence last  week,  and  it  is  a  law  that  all  shall  have 
equal  chance  on  the  water  front  which  is  fortunately 
the  property  of  the  State.  All  parties  selling  have 
alike  to  get  permits  and  all  such  parties  agree  that — 

I  (or  we)  will  not,  during  the  life  of  such  permit,  be  a 
party  to  any  conspiracy,  agreement  or  under- 
standing whereby  I  (or  we)  shall  refuse  to  sell  to  any 
solvent  purchaser  or  buy  from  any  person  whatever, 
and  I  (or  we)  agree  that  I  (or  we)  will  sell,  impar- 
tially, and  at  the  same  prices,  to  all  who  desire  to 
purchase  for  cash,  without  regard  to  their  business 
or  intended  disposition  of  the  products,  and  will  ex- 
ercise no  discrimination  whatever  between  buyers 
or  sellers,  by  reason  of  their  occupation,  affiliations 
or  non-affiliations. 

This  sets  the  screws  down  pretty  close  upon  the 
little  sovereignty  which  the  dealers  thought  they  ex- 
ercised over  producers.  The  effect  will  be  wholesome 
in  many  ways. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  now 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
selected,  upon  the  basis  of  success  of  civil  service 
examination,  to  fill  a'  position  newly  created  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  with  the 
special  design  of  bringing  the  Department  into 
closer  touch  with  the  great  farmers'  institute  move- 
ment throughout  the  country.  Last  year  about  2700 
institutes  were  held  in  forty-four  States  and  were 
attended  by  over  800,000  persons.  The  institutes 
have  thus  become  a  powerful  agency  for  the  practi- 
cal education  of  farmers,  and  the  movement  has 
reached  a  point  where  it  is  felt  that  a  national  office 
co-operating  with  the  State  managers  of  insti- 
tutes may  be  of  great  benefit.  Much  of  the 
work  of  the  institutes  is  done  with  the  aid 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations, 
and  it  was  therefore  deemed  appropriate  that  the 
Department  should  extend  aid  to  the  institutes 
through  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  which 
represents  the  Secretary  in  his  relations  to  the  col- 
leges and  stations  and  which  has  already  done  much 
to  promote  the  general  interests  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  The  new  officer,  who  is  to  be 
called  a  farmers'  institute  specialist,  will  be  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  have  his 
headquarters  at  the  Department  at  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Hamilton  has  had  a  long  and  honor- 
able career  in  the  agricultural  college  and  in  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania. 
During  his  period  of  service  the  farmers'  institutes 
of  Pennsylvania  have  greatly  increased  in  attendance 
and  efficiency,  and  he  has  also  been  very  active  in 
promoting  the  betterment  of  the  rural  schools, 
especially  through  the  introduction  of  nature  study 


relating  to  agriculture.  As  part  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
duties  will  be  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
farmers'  institutes  work  in  the  different  States,  we 
hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  him  at 
some  of  our  California  meetings. 

The  Kings  county  horticultural  commissioners  have 
received  complaints  that  rooted  grape  vines  have 
been  brought  into  that  county  from  Fresno  and 
Tulare  counties  by  teams  and  railroad  in  violation  Of 
an  ordinance  passed  by  the  board  of  supervisors, 
which  makes  it  unlawful  and  a  misdemeanor  to  bring 
into  Kings  county  rooted  grape  vines  from  other 
counties.  The  ordinance  provides  for  a  fine  and  im- 
prisonment for  violation,  and  the  board  of  horticul- 
ture has  given  notice  that  it  will  strictly  enforce  the 
law  as  far  as  practical. 

Reforestation  has  proceeded  during  the  winter  on 
the  San  Gabriel  and  San  Bernardino  mountains.  A 
squad  of  ten  or  fifteen  men,  under  T.  P.  Lukens  of 
Pasadena,  has  been  planting  seed  for  three  months. 
Knobcone  pine  has  been  planted  on  the  dry,  burned 
spots,  incense  cedar  and  sugar  pine  on  the  moister, 
cooler  places  and  Western  yellow  pine  on  all  situa- 
tions. Heavy  rains  have  helped  the  planters.  The 
seeds  of  the  November  planting  already  have  germi- 
nated. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Not  Commended. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  am  a  night  watchman  and  have 
a  little  girl  who  would  be  better  in  the  country.  I 
get  small  wages,  but  managed  to  save  $200  last  year. 
I  am  told  there  can  money  be  made  in  growing  pam- 
pas plumes  and  violets.  Would  you  advise  me  to  get 
a  piece  of  land  in  the  country  and  try  to  grow  those 
articles? — Enquirer,  San  Francisco. 

Raising  pampas  grass  was  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness a  few  years  ago  in  southern  California,  where 
large  fields  were  grown  and  the  plumes  successfully 
sold  in  the  East  and  Europe.  Since  then  pampas 
plumes  have  largely  gone  out  of  fashion  and  the  pro- 
duction is  small.  The  best  place  to  grow  pampas 
grass  is  southern  California,  where  there  is  more  heat 
to  develop  the  splendid  plumes  than  can  be  had 
around  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

Violets  are  grown  profitably,  but  the  price  is  usu- 
ally very  low  at  wholesale  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  Chinamen  and  other  foreigners  who  are  growing 
them  on  the  south  side  of  San  Francisco  and  for  a 
certain  distance  into  San  Mateo  county.  We  would 
not  think  of  undertaking  the  growth  of  any  kind  of 
flowers  for  sale  unless  we  had  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience in  that  line.  It  is  a  special  business  for  which 
particular  training  is  needed.  On  the  whole  unless 
you  are  experienced  in  agricultural  affairs  you  would 
make  more  money  and  incur  much  less  risk  by  stick- 
ing to  some  city  occupation.  Of  course,  if  you  could 
keep  a  job  in  the  city  and  at  the  same  time  have  a 
little  garden  with  cow,  chickens,  etc.,  in  the  suburbs, 
it  would  be  a  healthier  place  to  bring  up  your  daugh- 
ter and  might  give  you  opportunity  not  only  to  re 
duce  living  expenses  to  a  minimum,  but  possibly  to 
make  a  little  besides.  _ 

A  Dust  Spray. 

To  the  Editor: — In  an  Eastern  agricultural  paper 
I  see  reference  to  the  use  of  dust  as  a  spray.  I  do 
not  remember  having  observed  anything  about  dust 
spray  in  any  of  our  California  publications  which  I 
take.  Has  it  been  tried  extensively  in  California  ? — 
C.  P.  Taft,  Orange. 

We  have  not  seen  any  reference  to  spraying  with 
dust  in  Eastern  practice  except  for  the  pear  and 
cherry  slug,  which  is  a  slimy  larva  to  which  dust  ad- 
heres and  from  which  it  cannot  escape.  Dust  is  also 
used  for  this  insect  in  California  gardens  to  some  ex- 
tent but  in  large  orchard  practice  it  is  cheaper  to 
spray  with  an  arsenite  which  poisons  the  pests. 

Lovell  and  Muir. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  compare  the  Muir  and 
Lovell  peaches.  Which  is  the  best  to  plant  and 
why?— E.  A.  C,  Beaumont. 

The  Muir  is  the  earlier,  in  size  medium  to  large 
according  to  conditions  (for  it  is  particular  about 
having  things  favorable)  lemon  yellow,  very  slightly 
flushed,  rather  flat  and  oblong,  flesh  light  yellow, 
free  from  color  at  the  pit,  which  is  small.  The  Lovell 
is  more  apt  to  reach  good  size,  rich  yellow  and  hand- 
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somer  and  yet  not  too  much  red,  globular  and  regu- 
lar in  form,  flesh  rich  yellow  to  the  pit,  more  juicy 
and  higher  quality  than  the  Muir.  Both  varieties 
are  largely  used  by  canners  and  both  dry  well:  the 
Muir  usually  loses  less  weight  in  drying  and  the 
Lovell  making  a  handsomer  product.  The  Lovell 
tree  is  a  better  grower  than  the  Muir.  As  there  is 
a  difference  in  ripening  time  both  varieties  can  be 
used  to  advantage. 

South  African  Fruit  Pits. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Can  you  oblige  me  with  the 
names  of  any  purchasers  of  peach  and  apricot  pits — 
American  or  European  ?  There  are  many  tons 
wasted  here  annually. — R.  A.  Davis,  Horticultural 
Division,  Transvaal  Department  of  Agriculture,  Pre- 
toria, South  Africa. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  help  Mr.  Davis  in  any  horti- 
cultural matter.  We  take  pride  in  him  as  an  old 
Californian  first  called  to  South  Africa  to  carry  on 
planting  for  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  now  charged 
with  the  most  important  duty  of  developing  horti- 
culture in  the  sorely  troubled  Transvaal.  California 
mining  men  have  done  wonders  in  their  lines  in  South 
Africa,  and  California  fruit  men  are  also  doing  their 
duty  with  credit. 

As  for  pits,  peach  pits  are  not  in  demand  here  ex- 
cept for  planting  or  for  fuel.  Apricot  pits  are  being 
sent  to  Europe  and  Hamburg  is  their  destination. 
We  are  told  that  the  kernels  are  worth  5}  cents  per 
pound  at  that  destination  if  not  over  10%  are  broken 
in  shelling.  Mr.  Davis  can  secure  names  of  Hamburg 
dealers  through  the  English  or  American  Consuls  at 
that  port. 

Jackrabbits  and  Tapeworms. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  let  me  know 
where  tapeworm  of  the  jackrabbit,  if  fed  to  pigs, 
will  produce  the  Cysticercus  cellulosis,  the  same  as 
the  solitary  tapeworm  of  man  (Taenia  solium)  ?  Also 
the  result  if  fed  to  dogs  and  cats? — F.  R.,  Bakers- 
field. 

The  Coenurus  serialis,  which  is  the  larval  form  of 
the  tapeworm  Taenia  serialis,  inhabits  the  water  blis- 
ters or  boils  which  are  found  in  the  flesh  of  the  jack- 
rabbit.  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  of  Washington,  in  his 
monograph  on  the  "Jackrabbits  of  the  United 
States,  "  states  that  this  arval  form  can  only  develop 
into  an  adult  tapeworm  in  certain  lower  animals, 
notably  the  coyote  and  the  dog.  We  do  not  find  rec- 
ord of  its  development  in  the  cat  nor  the  hog.  As, 
however,  the  hog  is  credited  with  harboring  some- 
thing like  thirteen  tapeworms,  the  chances  are  that 
it  would  take  one  from  the  rabbit.  It  is  some  com- 
fort that  the  rabbit  tapeworm  larva  does  not  de- 
velop in  man. 

Bees  and  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  note  an  article  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  Feb.  21,  entitled  "Pear  Blight," 
by  J.  E.  Johnson,  who  believes  bees  do  not  spread 
the  blight.  My  experience  is  quite  different.  I 
never  had  the  blight  until  last  season.  When  my 
trees  bloomed  it  seemed  every  tree  was  alive  with 
bees  from  across  the  road  where  a  near  neighbor  had 
placed  several  swarms  of  bees,  and  as  the  fruit  be- 
gan to  set  every  pear  and  limb  was  affected  with 
blight  except  young  shoots  and  limbs  that  did  not 
have  any  bloom  on.  The  Winter  Nelis  was  affected 
first,  and  then  Bartletts.  I  was  told  by  beemen  that 
it  was  not  pear  blight,  so  I  had  expert  fruit  men  ex- 
amine the  trees,  and  also  sent  samples  to  the  station 
at  Berkeley,  and  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  pear 
blight.  They  also  said  there  was  no  remedy  known. 
Not  being  willing  to  give  up,  I  went  to  work  to  either 
kill  or  cure,  and  the  result  was  that  I  had  quite  a 
good  crop  of  Bartletts,  about  one-half  of  which  were 
flat  on  one  side  where  they  were  affected,  the  other 
side  natural  shape  and  good  quality.  As  for  me  I 
believe  bees  do  spread  the  blight.  I  also  believe  I 
have  a  remedy.  However,  I  shall  test  it  further  this 
season  if  I  have  any  blight ;  if  not  I  will  have  some 
one  try  it  who  has  the  blight. — L.  W.  Leak,  Auburn, 
Cal. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  results.  Meantime 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  for  ourselves,  whenever  it  ap- 
pears, what  our  correspondent  calls  pear  blight. 

Pearl  Millet  and  Teosinte. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  give  me  through 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  the  California  experience 
with  penicilaria  and  teosinte  ?  If  they  are  half  as 
valuable  as  claimed,  all  California  dairymen  should 
know  of  them. — A  Reader. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  plants  before.  Briefly, 
it  may  be  said  that  pearl  millet  or  penicilaria  is 
proving  of  some  use  in  hot  dry  places  where  there  is 


deep  sandy  soil.  It  will  grow  with  about  the  same 
moisture  as  sorghum.  Teosinte  is  a  corn-like  plant 
which  will  make  considerable  summer  growth  in 
warm  moist  places.  It  does  not  amount  to  much  in 
a  dry  place. 

Almond  Fruiting. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  a  Princesse  almond  and  a 
few  I  X  L  in  a  family  orchard  pollenize  them- 
selves or  each  other  properly,  or  do  they  need  some- 
thing else;  if  so,  what  variety  ?  —  Subscriber, 
Mountain  View. 

The  two  varieties  named  bloom  together,  but 
whether  this  will  help  the  fruiting  of  the  I  X  L  is 
quite  a  question,  as  the  variety  is  shy  in  many  places 
in  spite  of  the  fullest  opportunity  for  cross  pollina- 
tion. In  view  of  this  fact  we  cannot  prescribe  for  it 
with  any  confidence. 

Processing  Peach  Pits. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  would  like  to  have  information 
if  you  can  supply  it  as  to  the  process  used  in  dipping 
peach  pits  for  planting  purposes. — Subscriber. 

We  know  no  dipping  process  for  dry  peach  pits 
but  soaking  them  for  a  day  or  so  in  water  before 
planting.  Earlier  in  the  season  the  pits  can  be  sand- 
wiched to  good  advantage.  This  is  done  by  selecting 
a  place  where  the  water  will  not  stand  in  the  winter. 
Put  down  a  couple  of  inches  of  sand,  then  about  the 
same  thickness  of  pits,  then  more  sand  and  more  pits 
alternating  in  sandwich  fashion.  Keep  the  sandwich 
moist  and  plant  the  pits  in  nursery  row  just  as  they 
start  to  sprouting.  It  is  getting  late  enough  now  to 
plant  in  nursery  row  without  sandwiching. 


Earlier  Grapes  and  Hop  Raising. 

To  the  Editor: — Are  there  any  table  grapes  ear- 
lier than  the  Thompson  Seedless  or  Sultana  ?  If  so, 
what  are  the  names  of  them  ?  What  would  you  con- 
sider the  best  way  to  get  a  start  in  raising  hops  and 
where  can  I  get  the  same  ? — D.  C,  Monson. 

There  are  many  grapes  earlier  than  those  you 
name,  but  they  are  not  seedless.  Among  the  popu- 
lar early  white  grapes  are  the  Sweetwater  (Chas- 
selas  Fontainebleu);  Golden  Chasselas  or  Palomino ; 
Chasselas  Rose  and  Chasselas  Victoria.  Hops  can 
be  readily  grown  from  the  seed  if  one  handles  it 
right,  but,  beginning,  hop  planters  usually  buy  roots 
from  the  older  growers.  You  can  probably  get  any 
quantity  from  the  growers  on  the  Feather  and  Sac- 
ramento rivers,  or  nursery  and  seedsmen  can  furnish 
them.   

Oleanders  and  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor: — Does  an  oleander  tree  growing 
near  an  orange  tree  make  the  fruit  of  the  latter  bit- 
ter ?  The  idea  to  me  seems  absurd,  but  I  have  heard 
of  oleanders  being  sacrificed  on  that  account,  and  I 
know  of  one  whose  life  depends  on  your  verdict.  Will 
you  kindly  answer  through  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press. — Wm.  J.  Hewes,  Bakersfield. 

We  have  no  idea  that  an  oleander  will  do  what  you 
describe  unless  the  plant  should  rob  the  orange  tree 
of  some  of  the  moisture  and  air  which  it  needs  to 
make  its  fruit  good.  The  oleander  is  sacrificed  some- 
times because  it  is  the  favorite  food  of  the  black 
scale,  and  in  this  way  furnishes  insects  to  its  neigh- 
bor, and  thus  doubles  the  work  of  keeping  the  orange 
tree  clean.  We  have  no  idea  that  an  oleander  at  a 
respectful  distance  will  injure  an  orange  except  in 
breeding  more  insects,  but  we  are  open  to  conviction 
on  the  basis  of  actual  experiment  which  some  reader 
may  be  able  to  cite. 

Lenticels,  Not  Scales. 

To  the  Editor: — The  section  of  one-year-old  apri- 
cot tree  sent  shows  the  condition  of  several  just 
pruned  after  planting.  What  is  the  trouble,  and  will 
it  spread,  and  what  can  be  done  for  it  ? — Reader, 
Mountain  View. 

We  do  not  discover  anything  dangerous  on  the 
specimen.  The  lenticels,  or  oval  markings  natural 
to  the  bark,  are  rather  prominent  and  numerous, 
and  you  may  have  taken  them  for  scales. 

Walnut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:— Which  is  best  for.  a  small  family 
orchard,  to  plant  a  few  California  black  walnuts  and 
graft  them  later,  or  buy  grafted  trees  this  spring  ? 
I  want  nuts  as  soon  as  possible.  What  varieties  are 
best  for  this  region,  near  foothills  ? — Reader,  Moun- 
tain View. 

Top  grafting  English  walnuts  upon  old  black  wal- 
nut trees  is  being  very  widely  done  in  the  interior 
valley,  where  such  trees  have  been  growing  for  some 


years  as  vineyard  or  roadside  trees.  It  is  proving 
very  satisfactory.  When  it  comes  to  getting  nuts 
quickly,  however,  it  is  better  to  buy  grafted  trees 
from  the  nurserymen  and  you  can  get  them  upon 
black  walnut  roots.  The  French  varieties  are  best 
for  early  fruiting  and  for  adaptation  to  central  Cali- 
fornia conditions. 

Probably  Not  a  Household  Pest. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Please  tell  the  name  of  the  pest 
sent  herewith  and  advise  how  it  can  be  exterminated. 
What  does  it  feed  on  ?  Does  it  destroy  clothing  ?  It 
comes  in  swarms  and  penetrates  everywhere,  and 
many  broods  hatch  in  the  course  of  the  year. — 
Reader,  Mountain  View. 

The  insect  is  a  tineid  moth,  but  not  one  of  the 
species  credited  with  cloth  destruction.  More  ob- 
servation is  necessary  to  determine  its  food  habits. 
If  abundant  enough  in  the  house  to  warrant  the 
treatment  it  can  be  killed  by  the  house  fumigation 
method  described  in  detail  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  Nov.  8,  1902. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
March  2,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Warm,  clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week  with 
cool  nights  and  light  frosts  in  some  places.  Grain  made 
good  growth  and  is  looking  strong  and  thrifty,  showing 
that  it  withstood  the  long  period  of  cold  weather  better 
than  was  expected.  Prospects  continue  good  for  heavy 
crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley.  Summer-fallow  plow- 
ing has  commenced  in  some  sections,  and  work  is  pro- 
gressing in  hop  fields.  No  damage  to  crops  resulted 
from  the  recent  severe  frosts.  Green  feed  is  becoming 
scarce  in  some  places.  Almonds  are  in  full  bloom,  apri- 
cots just  commencing  to  blossom  and  peach  and  plum 
buds  are  swelling.  Tree  and  vine  pruning  are  in 
progress. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  continued  warm  and  generally  clear  dur- 
ing the  week.  Grain  and  grass  made  rapid  growth  and 
are  in  excellent  condition,  but  the  warm  winds  in  some 
of  the  southern  districts  have  dried  the  soil  to  such  an 
extent  that  rain  is  needed  very  soon.  Green  feed  is 
scarce.  The  soil  is  in  good  condition  in  the  central  and 
northern  counties  and  crop  prospects  are  excellent. 
Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  in  full  bloom  in  some  of  the 
southern  districts,  but  are  somewhat  backward  in  other 
sections,  owing  to  cool  weather.  Orchards  and  vine- 
yards are  in  good  condition  and  large  crops  are  expected. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  has  prevailed  during  the 
past  week.  Grain  and  feed  are  making  better  growth, 
but  are  still  somewhat  backward  owing  to  the  cool 
weather.  Orchard  plowing  is  progressing  rapidly  and 
some  summer-fallowing  is  being  done.  Vines  are  being 
pruned  and  new  vines  are  being  planted.  Many  almonds 
are  in  full  bloom,  many  apricot  blooms  are  nearly  out 
and  peach  buds  are  swelling.  Orchards  are  being  irri- 
gated in  many  places.  Stock  are  healthy,  but  generally 
thin.  Grain  and  fruit  prospects  are  reported  favorable 
in  all  districts. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  clear  and 
warm,  with  drying  winds  in  some  sections  and  light  fogs 
along  the  coast.  The  soil  has  become  too  dry  for  plow- 
ing in  some  localities  and  rain  is  needed.  Grain  made 
good  growth  and  is  in  fair  condition,  but  would  be  im- 
proved by  rain.  Green  feed  is  becoming  scarce.  The 
melting  snows  are  filling  the  reservoirs  and  water  for 
irrigation  will  be  plentiful.  Citrus  orchards  are  laden 
with  blossoms  and  new  growth.  Deciduous  orchards 
and  vineyards  are  In  good  condition.  Late  reports  indi- 
cate that  the  severe  weather  in  February  caused  less 
damage  to  the  orange  crop  than  previously  estimated. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Dry  winds  and  cold 
weather  retarded  the  growth  of  vegetation.  Grain  and 
grass  crops  are  not  suffering,  but  would  be  benefited  by 
rain.  Citrus  trees  are  making  new  growth  and  decidu- 
ous trees  are  blooming. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  March  4,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS, 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . .  j 

.42 

42  15 

37.95 

31  78 

56 

38 

Red  Bluff  

.14 

17.81 

25.27 

19.08 

66 

36 

.86 

11.63 

14  48 

18.03 

66 

88 

.23 

11.72 

15.12 

19.56 

64 

44 

.14 

5.83 

5.12 

9.55 

70 

38 

.00 

1  80 

4.00 

5.08 

62 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

1.08 

12-.  93 

16  10 

13  23 

70 

36 

.06 

8.61 

8.38 

13.23 

74 

40 

.00 

8.99 

4.44 

6.82 

68 

48 

.00 

1  69 

.48 

2  60 

74 

36 
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THE  FIELD. 


Poisoning  of  Cattle  by  Sorghum  and  Kafir  Corn. 

We  have  already  informed  our  readers  of  the  claim 
by  the  veterinarians  and  chemists  of  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station  that  the  danger  in  feeding 
sorghum  lay  in  the  presence  of  a  virulent  poison. 
The  investigations  upon  which  this  claim  rests  are 
now  reported  in  Bulletin  77  of  that  station,  a  copy  of 
which  has  just  been  received.  We  condense  the  ac- 
count prepared  by  S.  Avery  of  the  station  staff: 

Some  three  years  ago  Dr.  A.  T.  Peters  of  the  Ne- 
braska station  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions 
regarding  the  loss  of  cattle  from  eating  green  sor- 
ghum: 

1.  Animals  do  not  die  from  bloat  or  indigestion. 

2.  They  do  not  choke  to  death. 

3.  The  deaths  result  from  a  violent  poison  in  sor- 
ghum of  stunted  growth. 

4.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  prussic  acid  poison- 
ing. 

The  chemical  investigations  on  the  subject  here  re- 
corded explain  and  confirm  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
the  veterinarian  from  his  field  work. 

Definite  knowledge  of  the  poisonous  principle  in 
these  plants  was  wanting  till  very  recently.  As  late 
a  publication  as  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1900  contains  the  suggestion  that  in 
many  cases  death  may  result  from  choking.  In  1886 
Berthelot  and  Andre  ascribed  the  cause  to  excessive 
amounts  of  saltpeter.  Williams  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  also  suggests  saltpeter  as  a 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Hiltner  has  shown  that  the 
amount  of  nitrate  in  Nebraska  fields  was  too  small 
to  produce  fatal  results.  This  writer  suggests  that 
the  plant  under  certain  conditions  develops  a  highly 
poisonous  chemical  compound.  Slade  in  his  Annual 
Report  of  the  Station  for  the  present  year  put  for- 
ward the  theory  that  such  a  compound  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  an  enzym  upon  a  glucoside 
found  in  the  plant  through  a  process  of  abnormal 
growth.  On  June  27  of  the  present  year  the  Chem- 
ical News  of  London  contained  an  article  on  Cyano- 
genesis  in  Plants  by  Dunstan  and  Henry.  This  arti- 
cle, which  fully  confirms  Slade's  prediction,  was  not 
known  to  Mr.  Slade  or  to  the  writer  till  October  10. 
In  brief,  the  English  chemists  isolated  from  Egyptian 
Sorghum  vulgare  a  glucoside  capable  of  liberating 
prussic  acid.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Slade  had  de- 
tected prussic  acid  in  fatal  sorghum  grown  in  west- 
ern Nebraska,  determined  the  per  cent,  and  secured 
strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  glucoside  theory. 

The  Poison  Found.— On  July  26,  Mr.  William  J. 
Smith,  of  Cambridge,  Nebr.,  fed  sorghum  to  a  herd 
of  cattle  with  the  result  that  two  died.  The  sample, 
received  by  Mr.  Slade  on  the  fourth  day  after  cut- 
ting, was  weighed,  ground  up  in  a  vegetable  cut- 
ter, mixed  with  water,  and  distilled  as  long  as  prus- 
sic acid  was  evolved.  The  prussic  acid  found  in  the 
distillate  amounted  to  .014%  of  the  weight  of  the  sor- 
ghum taken.  As  later  results  show  that  most  of  the 
acid  is  in  the  leaves,  it  is  probable  that  the  entire 
stalk  here  submitted  to  analysis  contained  a  lower 
per  cent  of  prussic  acid  than  the  part  which  the  ani- 
mal actually  consumed.  At  this  per  cent,  seven  or 
eight  pounds  of  sorghum  might  cause  death. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  in  September,  the 
writer  discovered  that  prussic  acid  could  be  obtained 
from  leaves  of  healthy  sorghum  in  the  fields  about 
the  Station.  As  the  past  season  was  abnormally 
wet,  nearly  all  the  fields  had  made  a  vigorous 
growth.  By  distilling  water  from  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  leaves,  determinable  amounts  of  prussic  acid 
were  evolved  in  all  cases,  though  the  amount  was 
well  below  the  danger  line.  Of  the  common  Ne- 
braska forage  plants,  sorghum  and  Kafir  corn  alone 
yield  prussic  acid. 

A  Colorado  Case.— On  the  7th  of  October  the 
writer  visited  Colorado  to  investigate  the  outbreak 
of  poisoning  from  Kafir  corn.  By  the  courtesy  of 
Dr.  Headden,  chemist  of  the  Colorado  station,  leaves 
from  the  fatal  field  were  tested  for  prussic  acid. 
The  large  amount  obtained  was  in  keeping  with  the 
deadly  character  of  the  plant  in  the  field.  Parts  of 
the  dried  sample  were  found,  on  distilling,  to  yield  as 
much  as  .1%  of  prussic  acid.  At  this  rate,  one 
pound  might  contain  the  fatal  amount. 

How  the  Poison  Occurs.— As  both  sorghum  and 
Kafir  corn  are  important  forage  plants,  and  as  the 
investigations  of  the  writer  show  that  they  contain 
as  normal  constituents  compounds  yielding  prussic 
acid,  the  important  question  naturally  arises,  In 
what  conditions  of  growth  are  these  plants  danger- 
ous ?  The  following  have  been  suggested:  1.  Young 
plants.  2.  Second  growth.  3.  Frosted  plants.  4. 
Stunted  plants. 

Unfortunately  sufficient  data  have  not  been 
secured  to  enable  the  writer  to  give  a  final  opinion 
on  all  these  points.  They  will,  however,  be  discussed 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  at  hand. 

Young  plants  of  vigorous  growth  contain  a  higher 
per  cent  of  prussic  acid  than  the  bright,  green  leaves 
of  plants  reaching  maturity.  As  the  stalks  and 
seeds  contain  no  prussic  acid,  the  young  plants  con- 


tain a  much  greater  per  cent  of  acid  than  the  ma- 
ture plants  considered  as  a  whole. 

Second  growth  is  not  more  deadly  than  first 
growth,  although,  as  falls  in  the  West  are  often 
bright  and  dry,  conditions  may  be  favorable  for  the 
elaboration  of  excessive  amounts  of  poison  during  the 
second  growth. 

Frost  is  without  influence  except  as  the  forerunner 
of  a  period  of  bright,  dry  weather. 

Growth  arrested  by  dry  weather  before  the  plant 
begins  to  mature  presents  a  condition  very  favorable 
for  the  elaboration  of  the  poison.  Growth  stunted 
by  too  much  water,  sterile  soil,  shade  of  trees,  or 
hardness  of  ground  does  not  result  in  the  formation 
of  dangerous  quantities  of  poison. 

A  study  of  the  data  at  hand,  field  observations, 
and  chemical  analyses,  indicates  that  the  poisoning  is 
most  deadly  in  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
Colorado,  and  that  it  is  rare  east,  north,  and  south 
of  these  States.  The  danger  increases  in  Nebraska 
as  one  proceeds  from  the  Missouri  river  westward. 
This  cannot  be  attributed  entirely  to  a  drier  soil,  as 
some  irrigated  fields  have  proven  fatal.  In  general, 
however,  we  can  say  that  the  analyses  of  numerous 
samples  show  that  dry,  clear  weather,  by  arresting 
the  normal  development  of  the  plant,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  formation  of  abnormal  quantities  of 
poison. 

When  the  Plant  May  Be  Safe. — Well  -  cured 
Kafir  corn  containing  a  large  amount  of  prussic  acid 
was  fed  to  several  animals.  In  no  case  could  any 
symptoms  of  prussic  acid  poisoning  be  observed, 
although  one  animal  consumed  material  representing 
1.2  grams  of  combined  prussic  acid.  One-third  of 
this  amount  of  free  acid  is  highly  dangerous.  In 
concluding  this  phase  of  the  subject  we  do  not  wish 
to  put  ourselves  on  record  as  stating  that  plants  be- 
come harmless  on  drying.  We  can,  however,  state 
that  there  is  at  hand  strong  evidence  pointing  to 
such  a  conclusion. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  among  stockmen  that 
cattle  fattening  on  corn  may  be  allowed  the  range  of 
fields  of  stunted  sorghum  without  danger  of  loss. 
During  the  summer  of  1901,  when  instances  of  poison- 
ing were  very  numerous,  the  writer  watched  for  a 
number  of  days  forty  head  of  steers,  on  full  feed  of 
corn,  that  were  allowed  the  range  of  a  sorghum 
field  that  to  all  appearances  was  highly  dangerous. 
No  loss  or  symptoms  of  poisoning  occurred.  It  is 
doubtful  if  in  the  presence  of  more  palatable  food 
stunted  sorgum  is  consumed  in  any  great  quantity. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  partially 
digested  grain  acts  to  a  certain  extent  as  an  anti- 
dote for  prussic  acid. 

Experiments  were  carried  out  on  a  barren  heifer 
to  determine  the  effect  of  carbohydrates  in  lessening 
the  poisonous  action  of  prussic  acid,  and  the  fact  was 
established. 

Antidotes. — Prussic  acid  has  a  tendency  to  unite 
with  certain  carbohydrates,  forming  additional  prod- 
ucts. These  compounds  are  much  less  poisonous 
than  the  free  acid.  Both  glucose  and  milk  sugar 
unite  with  prussic  acid  to  some  extent  even  in  dilute 
solutions.  Aside  from  this  action  these  carbohy- 
drates retard  the  action  of  the  enzym  in  liberating 
prussic  acid.  These  facts  suggest  that,  in  case  the 
animal  is  not  in  such  a  condition  as  to  render  medical 
treatment  out  of  the  question,  the  following  may  be 
effective: 

A  strong  solution  of  glucose,  which  nearly  every 
farmer  has  at  hand  in  the  form  of  "corn  syrup  "  or 
molasses,  may  be  administered. 

Large  quantities  of  milk  have  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances been  administered  apparently  with  good 
effect. 

In  all  cases  the  animal  should  have  as  much  fresh 

air  as  possible. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Dual-Purpose  Cow. 

Our  old  friend,  Robert  Ashburner,  of  Lakeville, 
Sonoma  county,  has  not  recently  written  of  his  Short- 
horn faith  for  our  readers  and  so  we  give  wider  cir- 
culation to  a  letter  which  he  prepared  for  the  Dairy 
and  Produce  Review.    He  writes: 

I  was  glad  to  see  in  the  Review  a  short  time  ago 
"  a  good  word  for  the  dual-purpose  cow,"  that  much 
maligned,  and  according  to  some  people's  expressed 
ideas,  impossible  animal.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  a 
great  deal  of  printer's  ink  has  been  wasted,  for  let 
me  ask,  how  many  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
telling  us  there  can  be  no  such  cow  for  profit  in  the 
dairy  ever  owned  or  bred  even  a  small  herd  of  such 
animals  ?  It  is  only  by  experience  that  we  find  out 
things  of  our  own  knowledge,  and  as  I  have  had  some 
knowledge  concerning  the  dual-purpose  shorthorn 
for  over  three  score  years,  it  is  of  that  breed  I  shall 
write.  Having  had  no  experience  in  the  handling, 
breeding  or  owning  of  Jersey  cattle,  I  am  not  going  to 
attempt  to  tell  the  breeders  of  Jerseys  what  their 
cattle  cannot  do  in  the  dairy.  Doubtless  there  are 
good  dairy  cows  amongst  all  breeds  of  cattle,  and  as 
a  rule,  the  breed  a  man  likes  best,  or  thinks  it  will 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  he  wants  to  keep  cattle 
for  best,  is  the  breed  that  will  do  better  for  him  than 


any  other  breed  would  be  likely  to  do  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
will  take  more  and  better  care  of  the  thing  he  has  a 
fancy  for  than  for  that  which  he  has  no  liking.  In 
regard  to  choice  of  breeds  I  would  say:  "  Let  every 
man  be  fully  pursuaded  in  his  own  mind." 

Shorthorn  History. — Now,  in  the  first  place  I 
state  that  the  Shorthorns  were  originally,  as  a  breed, 
heavy  milkers.  Even  as  I  can  remember  some  of  them 
they  nearly  approached  the  type  and  conformation 
of  the  Holsteins  of  the  present  day,  many  of  them 
being  remarkable  for  their  broad  hips,  without  cor- 
responding width  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  this 
tendency  to  over-wide  hips  often  giving  trouble  in 
time  of  calving,  as  I  am  given  to  understand  is  the 
case  with  the  Holsteins  of  the  present  time. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  breeders 
of  or  for  beef  have,  in  that  respect,  improved  the 
Shorthorns  away  from  their  original  type  and  con- 
verted them  into  a  breed  of  beef  cattle.  This  applies 
to  the  majority  of  them,  more  so  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England,  where  the  majority  of  dairy  cattle 
are  of  the  Shorthorn  breed,  many  of  them  giving  up 
to  sixty  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and  some  even  more 
than  that,  under  good  management,  care  and  feed- 
ing, without  which  no  breed  of  cows  can  make  good, 
not  to  say  large,  yields  of  milk  and  butter.  We  often 
hear  it  said  that  the  bull  is  half  the  herd;  if  that  is 
the  case,  I  sometimes  think  there  ought  to  be  two 
other  halves,  one  for  the  cows,  and  the  last,  but  not 
least,  for  the  management — for  unless  that  is  good 
and  the  feeding  is  good  there  can  be  no  good  cattle, 
whatever  the  blood  and  breeding  may  be. 

I  have  said  that  the  majority  of  Shorthorns  have 
been  bred  away  from  the  original  type,  yet  this  is 
not  the  case  with  all  of  them,  for  there  are  still  many 
herds  that  have  been  continuously  bred  and  kept 
with  a  view  of  their  being  both  useful  and  profitable 
in  the  dairy.  It  is  well  known  that  the  earlier  im- 
portations in  the  United  States  were  of  that  class, 
and  many  of  the  descendants  of  those  cattle  are  the 
milking  Shorthorns  of  the  present  time. 

Personal  Experience. — I  have  cows  in  my  own 
herd,  the  seventh  generation  from  the  imported  cow, 
all  of  which  seven  cows  in  the  genealogy  gave  each 
from  five  to  seven  gallons  of  milk  per  day;  one  of 
them  last  March  and  April  gave  an  average  of  64 
pounds  per  day,  her  best  days  being  66  pounds,  for 
about  two  months  after  calving.  Two  daughters  of 
hers  gave  47  pounds  and  50  pounds  a  day,  respect- 
ively, in  the  months  of  November  and  December  last, 
while  from  the  dam  of  the  first-named  cow,  in  1893, 
I  weighed  1503  pounds  of  milk  from  her  in  thirty 
days.  Without  going  farther  back,  as  I  could  do, 
here  are  three  generations  of  good  milkers  on  top  of 
four  generations  of  good  milkers,  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge, all  good  thrifty  cows,  that  made  good  carcasses 
of  beef  when  done  with  in  the  dairy,  in  fact,  the  high- 
est type  of  dual-purpose  cows,  and  yet  we  are  told 
that  this  class  of  cows  cannot  be  depended  on  for 
producing  good  milkers.  If  the  families  have  been 
bred  for  a  hundred  years  or  more,  as  families  of 
Shorthorns  have,  with  that  dual-purpose  end  in  view, 
why  should  they  not  be  relied  upon  for  reproducing 
cattle  of  their  own  type  and  usefulness  in  the  dairy, 
without  sacrificing  good  form  and  quality  on  beef 
producing  lines  ?  None  of  the  cows  in  the  seven  gen- 
erations above  referred  to  were  of  the  so-called 
dairy  form.  They  had  not  the  pelvic  arch,  nor  the 
peaked  rump  and  thin  thighs  nor  the  narrow  chests 
and  general  slabsidedness  of  the  cow  that  the  special 
dairy  type  is  necessarily  supposed  to  have — points,  or 
rather  deficiencies,  which  are  very  objectionable  in 
the  dual-purpose  cow,  as  not  being  conducive  to  that 
constitutional  vigor  necessary  to  a  long  and  useful 
life  in  the  dairy. 

A  Butter  Record. — Besides  the  above  example 
of  the  milking  qualities  being  bred  on  through  sev- 
eral generations  from  the  cow  imported  direct  from 
England,  I  could  give  other  instances  from  two  or 
three  more  families  without  going  outside  of  my  own 
herd,  but  do  not  think  it  necessary  at  present,  yet, 
if  there  are  any  doubting  Thomases  that  will  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  existence  as  a 
whole  herd  of  such  cows  as  I  have  described,  I  would 
call  their  attention  to  the  table  below,  which  shows 
the  work  of  my  herd  for  each  month  of  the  past 
year: 

No.  of  cows  in  Pounds  of 

milk  each  mo.  butter  sold. 

January   23    604 

February   22    566 

March   25    690 

April   27    628 

May   28    748 

June   25    703 

July   24    574 

August   22    440 

September   18    450 

October   20    362 

November   21    406 

December   22    635 

Total   6,706 

Butter  used  at  home   200 

6,906 

Average  number  of  cows  milked  throughout  the 
year,  23.  The  above  does  not  include  one  gallon  of 
milk  and  one  pint  of  cream  that  goes  to -the  hoys* 
every  morning,  nor  new  milk  fed  to  the  calves,  all  of 
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which  are  reared,  and  all  get  whole  milk  for  a  full 
month  and  sometimes  longer. 

I  think  500  pounds  of  butter  for  the  year  would  be 
a  very  moderate  estimate  for  the  milk  and  cream 
consumed  as  above  stated,  which,  added  to  6906 
equals  7406  pounds.  I  have  thirty  breeding  cows, 
including  four  or  five  heifers  that  come  in  with  first 
calves.  Now,  7406  divided  by  30  gives  270  pounds  of 
butter  per  cow,  though  if  I  had  all  of  the  cows  calv- 
ing at  the  same  time,  so  that  they  would  all  be  milk- 
ing during  the  grass  season  they  would  produce  more 
butter.  In  this  respect  I  am  at  some  disadvantage, 
because,  having  cows  calving  in  nearly  every  month 
in  the  year,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  correct  average 
without  going  to  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  testing 
each  cow's  milk. 

Suppose  we  put  it  in  another  form:  Butter,  7406, 
and  average  number  of  cows  in  milk  for  each  month 
in  the  year  23;  this  would  give  7406  divided  by  23 
equals  322  pounds  of  butter  per  cow,  which  I  think 
would  be  nearer  the  true  average  than  the  other 
reckoning.   


Calf  Rearing. 

To  the  Editor: — What  to  feed  the  calves  is  an 
important  question  when  there  is  a  large  family  and 
a  limited  supply  of  milk.  Ten  calves  have  been  raised 
satisfactorily  in  the  last  three  years  in  the  following 
way: 

The  calf  was  allowed  to  suck  once  or  twice;  then 
taken  away  and  taught  to  drink  the  new  milk  right 
from  its  mother  for  the  first  week — about  two  quarts 
at  a  time,  morning  and  night. 

For  the  second  week,  two  handfuls  of  middlings 
and  one  of  bran  were  thoroughly  boiled  and  added  to 
the  two  quarts  of  new  milk.  If  the  mixture  is  boiled 
thoroughly,  until  a  smooth  thin  gruel  is  formed  before 
adding  to  the  milk,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  the 
scours. 

The  third  week  gradually  increase  the  amount  of 
gruel  added  to  skimmed  milk,  until  at  the  fourth 
week  if  the  calf  has  done  well  it  will  be  able  to  take 
three  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  and  one-half  of  a  five- 
pound  lard  pail  of  the  gruel  twice  a  day. 

There  is  more  danger  of  over  than  under  feeding 
the  small  calf.  Two  fine  calves  were  dropped  Dec.  5, 
1902.  They  were  fed  in  this  way  and  when  six  weeks 
old  went  off  of  their  own  accord  out  on  pasture;  were 
doing  well  until  the  late  snowstorm,  when  they 
crawled  through  or  under  a  wire  fence  and  when 
brought  in  one  was  so  weak  that  a  long-necked 
bottle  was  filled  with  a  thinner,  well-cooked  gruel  (a 
little  cornmeal  was  added)  and,  much  against  its  will, 
it  was  made  to  swallow.  Both  calves  were  saved 
and  are  doiDg  well. 

One  must  be  guided  by  the  size  of  the  calf  and  its 
appetite  in  just  exactly  the  amount  to  feed  it.  The 
oldest  of  the  ten  calves,  a  three-year-old  heifer,  is 
the  finest  cow  on  the  ranch  this  spring  and  as  there 
has  never  been  a  calf  lost  when  fed  in  this  manner, 
we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  though  there  may  be 
greater  relative  food  values,  it  is  safe  for  the  small 
calf  to  have  a  well-cooked  gruel  of  middlings  and 
bran  added  to  the  milk.  A  Subscriber. 

Napa. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Ventilation  in  Incubators. 

To  the  Editor: — It  is  the  popular  idea  that  venti- 
lation evaporates  the  moisture  from  eggs  during 
incubation,  and  it  does,  to  a  limited  extent,  but  the 
main  cause  is  the  pressure  in  the  egg  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  chick  and  the  shrinkage  of  the  shell. 
Eggs  during  incubation  get  rid  of  the  excess  moist- 
ure more  on  account  of  the  pressure  within  than  on 
account  of  the  ventilation.  At  best  the  ventilation 
can  only  carry  off  the  poisonous  gases. 

As  proof  that  pressure  forces  the  moisture  out  of 
fertile  eggs  during  incubation,  we  point  to  the  infer- 
tile eggs  in  the  same  machine.  Infertile  eggs  only 
perceptibly  shrink  in  size  and  weight.  If  ventilation 
controlled  the  evaporation,  then  there  should  not  be 
so  much  difference  between  fertile  and  infertile  eggs 
under  the  same  conditions. 

I  have  been  operating  incubators  a  long  while,  and 
I  feel  sure  I  can  voice  the  opinion  of  nearly  every 
operator  of  incubators  when  I  say  that  getting  the 
air  cell  too  large  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  We 
all  read  about  it,  but  few  have  seen  it.  The  lack  of 
sufficient  ventilation  fails  to  carry  off  the  gases  aris- 
ing from  the  eggs  and  the  natural  condition  and 
actions  of  the  egg  are  interfered  with,  the  chicks  fail 
to  develop  naturally,  hence  wet,  weak  chicks  with  an 
unripe  appearance. 

It  is  very  evident  to  any  one  who  thinks  (beyond 
what  they  read  of)  that  moisture  and  ventilation  are 
so  mixed  up  that  the  influence  of  one  is  taken  for  the 
other.  Excessive  applied  moisture  has  exactly  the 
same  effect  as  the  lack  of  ventilation — it  makes  the 
air  too  heavy.  It  is  the  same  with  poor  ventilation 
— this  heavy,  mucky  condition  of  the  air  blocks  the 
expelled  or  evaporated  moisture  from  the  egg.  An- 
other proof  of  the  pressure  within  eggs  during  incu- 


bation is  the  enlargement  of  the  air  cell  as  the  incu- 
bation progresses. 

I  dispute  that  the  air  cell  is  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing air  to  the  chick  except  just  beforp  it  pips  the 
shell.  The  division  between  the  air  cell  and  balance 
of  the  egg  is  air  and  moisture  tight.  If  it  were  not 
tight  it  would  fill  with  moisture.  The  chick  could 
not  possibly  use  the  air — even  its  movements  and  dif- 
ferent positions  would  dispute  the  theory.  Just  be- 
fore the  chick  pips  the  shell  it  usually  breaks  through 
to  the  air  cell,  but  not  always.  I  contend  that  the 
first  real  breathing  of  the  chick  is  after  it  pips  the 
shell,  and  from  the  time  it  pips  the  shell  until  it 
makes  further  effort  it  is  accustoming  itself  to  real 
air. 

The  air  cell  has  a  purpose — it  helps  form  a  pres- 
sure in  the  other  end  of  the  egg.  It  has  still  an- 
other purpose — it  holds  the  contents  of  the  egg  in- 
tact, it  makes  a  back  stop  and  makes  it  possible  for 
the  chick  to  brace  for  action.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
air  cell  the  contents  of  the  egg  would  float. 

Ventilation  is  just  as  important  as  the  temperature 
in  incubation.  Ventilation  does  the  same  work  in 
incubators  as  in  other  things.  Doctors  draw  a  line 
on  draughts  of  air,  but  make  no  attempt  to  exclude 
or  curtail  it.  And  why  should  we  in  ventilating  incu- 
bators ? 

As  stated,  such  a  thing  as  air  cells  becoming  too 
large  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  We  read  of  the 
cautions,  but  the  real  thing  is  rarely  in  evidence. 
Fertile  eggs  during  incubation  get  rid  of  the  excess 
moisture  through  pressure  more  than  through  venti- 
lation. In  incubators,  like  the  houses  we  live  in,  the 
question  of  ventilation  is  settled  when  we  correctly 
draw  a  line  between  plenty  of  air  and  draughts  of 
air.  This  is  such  a  simple  and  well-known  problem 
that  it  hardly  needs  mentioning.  The  theories  about 
carbon,  exygen  and  other  important  points  of  air 
serve  to  muddle  more  than  to  explain,  and  inasmuch 
as  these  things  are  rarely  mentioned  in  connection 
with  air  for  ourselves  we  cannot  see  the  great  need 
of  using  up  space  on  the  question  in  connection  with 
incubators,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  wherein 
the  lamp  might  burn  the  air  before  it  enters  the  egg 
chamber.  M.  M.  Johnson. 


Leg  Weakness  in  Chicks. 

To  the  Editor:— Some  of  my  little  chicks,  just 
hatched  in  incubator,  are  deformed.  Their  legs  stick 
straight  out  on  each  side.  They  cannot  get  their 
legs  under  them  at  all,  and  grow  worse  as  they  get  older. 
They  seem  to  be  strong,  healthy  chicks  otherwise.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  deformity? — J.  M.  Ham- 
ton,  Live  Oak. 

To  the  Editor: — Probably  in  every  lot  of  incuba- 
tor chicks  hatched  some  will  have  deformities  of  one 
kind  or  another.  But  with  some  machines  the  num- 
ber is  very  small.  The  writer  has  never  been 
troubled  to  any  extent  with  deformities  in  chickens, 
but  is  inclined  to  lay  the  matter  to  faulty  construc- 
tion of  the  incubator.  It  may  be  that  too  much  or 
too  little  moisture  was  used.  It  is  difficult  to  say. 
With  a  first-class  incubator — one  of  reliable  manu- 
facture— there  will  be  little  of  this  trouble.  De- 
formed chicks  never  amount  to  anything  and  one 
may  as  well  kill  them  at  once. 

It  is  a  very  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  hen  to 
hatch  deformed  chicks.  The  writer  does  not  recol- 
lect of  such  a  case.  If,  then,  this  never  occurs  with 
hen-hatched  chicks,  does  it  not  conclusively  show 
that  artificial  hatching  is  at  fault  in  some  particu- 
lar ?  Just  where,  who  shall  say?  It  is  very  difficult 
to  imitate  nature,  though  we  may,  in  the  raising  of 
chickens  artificially,  come  very  near  solving  the 
problem.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 

Napa.  

German  Plan  for  Guaranteeing  Fresh  Eggs. 

Consul  J.  I.  Brittain  writes  from  Kehl  that  a 
unique  method  for  insuring  the  freshness  of  eggs  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Dairymen's  Association  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Kehl.  The  agents  of  this  asso- 
ciation go  among  the  farmers  each  day  and  purchase 
eggs,  the  farmer  guaranteeing  that  these  have  been 
laid  within  the  previous  twenty-four  hours.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  guaranty,  the  association  pays  the 
farmer  three  pfennigs,  or  about  half  a  cent,  above 
the  regular  market  price  for  each  egg.  The  Dairy- 
men's Association  then  makes  a  record  of  each  pur- 
chase by  giving  the  farmer  a  registered  number  and 
numbering  each  egg  in  a  corresponding  manner. 
When  a  consumer  chances  to  find  a  stale  egg,  he  re- 
turns it  to  the  dealer,  who  in  turn  charges  it  to  the 
association,  which  reports  the  matter  to  the  farmer. 
The  method  is  a  protection  to  all  parties  concerned, 
and  is  said  to  meet  with  much  success.  The  eggs  are 
delivered  to  the  dealer  in  cases  containing  five  dozen 
each. 


ENTOHOLOGICAL. 


The  Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt  Wash. 

To  the  Editor:— Referring  to  your  article  of  Feb. 
22,  1902,  page  136,  it  would  seem,  speaking  as  a 
novice,  almost  impossible  to  follow  the  directions  for 
making  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  spray  as,  for 


efficiency,  it  should  be  made.  Each  sixty  gallons 
appears  to  require  over  two  and  a  half  hours  to 
make,  while  that  quantity  can  probably  be  applied  to 
trees  in  about  half  an  hour,  using  three  men.  With 
the  limited  plant  usually  available  on  a  small  ranch 
one's  hired  labor  would  be  standing  round  the  fire 
two-thirds  of  the  time.  If  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
shortening  the  time  of  cooking  for  the  sake  of 
economy  one  can  well  understand  the  complaints  one 
hears  of  the  non-efficiency  of  the  spray. 

I  would  suggest,  if  it  is  feasible,  that  the  product 
of  the  first  operation,  viz.,  the  blending  of  caustic 
lime  with  twice  its  weight  of  sulphur  in  water  should 
be  treated  as  a  stock  solution  and  prepared  and 
stored  in  barrels  some  days  in  advance.  It  would 
then  be  easy  for  one  man  to  slack  the  lime,  add  salt, 
add  proper  amount  of  stock  solution,  boil  for  half  an 
hour  and  keep  the  spraying  gang  constantly  sup- 
plied. The  question  is,  of  course,  Is  the  compound  of 
lime,  sulphur  and  water  a  staple  compound  which 
would  keep  for  some  days  ?  Further  it  would  be 
valuable  to  know  if,  for  economy  of  space,  a  more 
concentrated  solution  could  be  made  with  one  gallon 
of  water  to  each  pound  of  lime  ? 

Cannot  your  chemist  tell  us  just  what  the  spray,  in 
its  final  form,  is  ?  It  is  evidently  not  a  mere  me- 
chanical mixture,  but  an  actual  chemical  compound; 
possibly  one  of  the  calcium  sulphides  influenced  by 
the  addition  of  the  salt  and  water,  and  capable  of 
being  expressed  by  an  exact  chemical  formula.  If 
this  formula  can  be  given  it  should  be  easy  to  find  if 
the  preparation  can  be  prepared  in  bulk,  preferably 
in  the  form  of  a  soluble  powder,  which  the  farmer 
would  only  need  to  mix  with  boiling  water  for  use. 

It  should  be  perfectly  possible  to  make  and  sell 
such  a  preparation  profitably  and  yet  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmer  a  spray  much  more  efficient  than 
for  the  same  cost  he  could  make  himself;  for  after  all 
the  ranch  is  hardly  the  place  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  a  manufacturing  chemist.        Alfred  Benham. 

Penryn. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  reply  as  follows  to  Mr. 
Benham's  inquiries  as  to  the  method  of  preparation 
of  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash:  The  proper 
chemical  combination  of  the  lime  and  sulphur  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  continued  boiling  as  directed 
in  the  printed  formula.  Recent  work  in  the  chem- 
istry of  the  compound  shows  that  when  the  compara- 
tively insoluble  lime  and  sulphur  are  boiled  together 
certain  soluble  compounds  are  formed.  According 
to  the  results  obtained  by  the  Washington  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  there  is  formed  "calcium 
sulphide  (Cu  S),  calcium  polysulphide  (Cu  S2,  Cu  S4, 
Cu  S6),  calcium  thiosulphate  (Cu  S2  03),  and  some 
calcium  sulphite  (Ca  S03),  and  calcium  sulphate 
(Ca  S04)."  It  is  by  virtue  of  these  soluble  com- 
pounds that  the  caustic  properties,  and  therefore 
the  value  of  the  wash,  is  obtained.  If  the  material 
is  allowed  to  become  cold  certain  of  these  compounds 
crystallize  out  and  are  precipitated,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  precipitation  the  wash  is  weakened. 
This  precipitation  can  be  brought  about  by  adding 
cold  water  to  the  hot  compound  as  well  as  by  slow 
cooling.  Subsequent  boiling  does  not  redissolve 
these  crystals.  You  can  readily  see  from  the  above 
that  a  prepared  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  powder,  as 
suggested  in  your  note,  is  as  yet  an  impossible  prod- 
uct. Also  the  idea  of  a  stock  solution  of  the  concen- 
trated lime,  salt  and  sulphur  is  not  available  because 
of  the  inevitable  serious  loss  through  crystallization 
and  precipitation.  The  possible  loss  of  time  due  to 
the  spraying  crew  having  to  wait  for  the  material  to 
"  cook  "  may  be  readily  overcome  by  using  two  boil- 
ers or  a  tank-boiler  divided  into  two  compartments. 

Berkeley.  W.  T.  Clarke. 


A  Prize  for  the  Peach  Root  Borer  Conqueror. 

To  The  Editor:— Most  fruit  growers  of  Santa 
Clara  valley,  and  to  some  extent  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  State,  know  that  the  root  borer,  commonly  called 
the  peach  root  borer,  is  more  to  be  feared  than  any 
other  pest.  While  many  ways  of  exterminating 
them  have  been  tried,  none  are  known  that  are  satis- 
factory. The  Farmers'  Club  has  therefore  ap- 
pointed the  undersigned  a  committee  to  collect  a 
fund  to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  who  will 
devise  some  way  of  exterminating  this  pest,  with 
little  expense  and  without  injury  to  the  tree.  The 
money  as  donated  will  be  placed  in  the  treasurer's 
hands,  S.  B.  Hunkins,  president  Garden  City  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.,  and  we  trust  that  a  considerable  sum 
will  be  received  so  that  the  efforts  to  earn  the  same 
will  be  earnest  and  widespread.  Any  sum  will  be  re- 
ceived with  thanks,  but  no  matter  how  large  an 
amount  you  give,  if  a  satisfactory  remedy  is  found  you 
will  receive  many  times  the  value  of  the  contribution. 

To  the  contestants  for  this  prize  we  would  say  that 
we  will  be  very  exacting  and  careful  in  our  examina- 
tion, and  shall  have  to  be  satisfied  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  all  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  before 
any  award  will  be  made. 

The  following  conditions  have  been  adopted  by  the 
committee: 

No  application  or  remedy  will  be  considered  by  the 
committee  until  the  same  has  been  used  satisfactorily 
by  a  considerable  number  of  growers  and  endorsed 
by  them. 

The  committee  alone  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
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merits  of  any  remedy,  and  no  award  will  be  made 
until  the  remedy  is  accepted  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  committee,  and  such  vote 
shall  be  binding  upon  each  and  all  persons  claiming 
to  have  found  a  remedy. 

The  remedy  must  destroy  the  borer  without  injury 
to  the  tree,  and  at  a  cost  not  too  great  to  prevent 
its  general  use,  and  must  be  one  not  having  been  al- 
ready commonly  used  in  Santa  Clara  Valley.  A 
parasite  will  be  deemed  as  a  remedy  fulfilling  the 
conditions  if  it  exterminates  the  borer. 

Money  contributed  will  be  returned  to  the  contrib- 
utors after  a  reasonable  time,  if  not  used. 

S.  F.  Leib,  chairman;  W.  P.  Lyon,  vice-chairman; 
J.  T.  Grant;  Frank  Babb,  president  Farmers'  Club; 
S.  B.  Hunkins,  president  Garden  City  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  treasurer;  W.  P.  Cragin,  secretary. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Protection  of  Fruit  From  Frost. 


By  Prof.  A.  McAdie.  Section  Director,  TJ.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 
at  San  Francisco. 

The  losses  to  fruit  growers  through  frost  have 
been  so  considerable  in  this  State  that  special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  by  the  Weather  Bureau  to  meth- 
ods of  protecting  orchards.  Several  bulletins  have 
been  published,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  citrus  fruits 
which,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  injured  chiefly  by  the 
frosts  of  December,  January  and  February,  the  fruit 
being  ripe  and  ready  for  shipment.  With  deciduous 
fruits  the  frosts  which  occur  in  the  late  spring  are 
to  be  guarded  against,  and  the  damage  is  done  chiefly 
to  the  fruit  while  it  is  in  the  bud  or  when  the  fruit  is 
setting. 

The  fruits  of  the  northern  valleys  and  foothills, 
such  as  almonds,  apricots,  grapes,  peaches  and 
prunes,  are  injured  while  in  the  bud  or  while  the 
fruit  is  just  setting,  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  or- 
chardists  the  chief  losses  occur  with  the  late  frosts 
of  March  and  April. 

Conditions  Favoeable  foe  Feost. — A  clear,  still 
night,  following  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  of 
boisterous  north  wind,  is  likely  to  be  followed  by 
frost,  particularly  if  the  movement  of  the  air  in  the 
given  locality  has  been  such  as  to  cause  a  settling  of 
cold,  relatively  dry  air  in  the  hollows  or  depressions 
of  the  land.  The  formation  of  frost  is  essentially  a 
problem  in  air  drainage,  and  if  by  any  means  we  can 
prevent  streaks,  pools  or  basins  of  stagnant,  cold, 
dry  air  we  can  largely  prevent  frost.  Frost,  as 
commonly  understood,  is  the  water  vapor  of  the  air 
deposited  upon  a  plant  at  a  temperature  below  32°. 

The  water  in  the  surface  soil  and  upon  the  surface 
of  the  plant  are  also  congealed  by  the  fall  in  temper- 
ature. But  in  the  process  of  freezing,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  heat  is  given  out. 

The  word  frost  has  been  unfortunately  used  to 
mean  the  deposit  of  congealed  moisture,  the  temper- 
ature of  freezing  water  and  the  injury  to  plant  life. 
The  vapor  of  water  cendensed  to  water  and  con- 
gealed to  ice  is  not  of  itself  injurious.  Indeed  the 
action  of  the  water  is  throughout  to  retard  a  too 
rapid  change  in  temperature,  and  as  frost,  it  is  sim- 
ply an  index  of  temperature  change,  a  friend  rather 
than  an  enemy  to  the  orchardist. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  clearly  that  it  is  the 
low  temperature  and  not  the  solidification  of  the 
water  which  does  the  damage.  If  there  be  but  little 
vapor  in  the  air,  there  will  be  but  a  light  frost  ap- 
parent, and  yet  the  temperature  may  be  so  low  as 
to  cause  great  injury.  The  so-called  hard,  dry  frost 
does,  as  is  well  known,  even  more  injury  than  heavy 
frost.  Dry  air  at  a  temperature  of  32°  F.  weighs 
563  grains  per  cubic  foot.  Air  at  a  temperature  of  25° 
F.  weighs  572  grains  per  cubic  foot.  Given  a  little  time, 
therefore,  on  a  still,  clear  night  the  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation  from  the  plant  surface  and  the  ground  will 
bring  about  the  settling  of  the  colder  air  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  ground  will  be  covered  with  frost,  while 
thermometers  6  feet  above  the  ground  will  record 
34°  to  36°  F.  Vegetables  and  flowers,  therefore,  un- 
less grown  on  sloping  or  terraced  ground,  are  at  a 
decided  disadvantage  compared  with  tree  fruit  in 
the  matter  of  frosts. 

Water  vapor  at  32°  weighs  2.1  grains  per  cubic 
foot  at  a  saturation  of  100%.  Water  vapor  at  25° 
completely  saturated  weighs  1.5  grains  per  cubic 
foot.  In  the  fall  from  32°  to  25°  nearly  half  a  grain 
per  cubic  foot,  if  the  saturation  were  100%,  would  be 
condensed,  appearing  in  visible  form  as  frost  flake. 
A  certain  amount  of  heat  (known  as  the  latent  heat 
of  evaporation)  is  given  off  in  the  transformation  of 
this  invisible  water  vapor  into  ice,  and  an  exactly 
equal  amount  of  heat  will  be  in  turn  required  to 
change  the  frost  flake  back  into  vapor.  We  give 
special  attention  to  this  point  because  it  would  ap- 
pear theoretically  that  the  secret  of  successful  pro- 
tection of  garden  truck  and  delicate  flowers  will  be 
found  in  this  action  of  water,  both  in  setting  free 
heat  at  the  time  the  temperature  is  falling  and  on 
the  other  hand,  in  using  up  heat,  and  thus  acting  as 
a  retard  or  brake  when  the  temperature  begins  to 
rise  quickly. 

It  is  now  quite  generally  believed  that  as  much  in- 


jury results  from  the  sudden  warming  up  of  the 
dormant  and  thoroughly  chilled  flower,  fruit  or  vege- 
table as  from  the  chilling  itself.  In  the  work  of  pro- 
tecting fruits  from  frost  it  has  been  found  very 
necessary  to  interpose  some  screen  early  in  the 
morning  between  the  sun's  rays  and  the  frosted 
fruit.  With  flowers  and  garden  truck  this  can  be 
much  more  easily  accomplished  than  with  fruit.  In 
this  respect  the  gardener  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  orchardist.  The  following  is  an  excellent 
statement  of  how  the  plant  is  injured,  published  by 
Prof.  E.  R.  Lake  in  the  Oregon  Climate  and  Crop 
Bulletin,  July,  1900: 

How  Feost  Injubes  Plants.— Low  temperatures 
congeal  the  watery  part  of  the  cell  sap  and  also  the 
intercellular  water  contents  of  the  plant;  within  cer- 
tain limits  this  is  not  or  may  not  be  injurious, 
providing  the  protoplastic  contents  of  the  cell  are 
able  to  absorb  the  water  and  do  this  before  the  cell 
structure  collapses  as  a  result  of  insufficient  cell 
turgor.  Frequently  the  frosting  of  plants  is  followed 
by  a  sudden  rise  in  the  temperature,  in  which  case 
much  of  the  water  which  was  part  of  the  cell  sap  in 
the  normal  condition  of  the  plant  escapes  through 
the  cell  wall  into  intercellular  spaces  or  even  from 
the  plant  entirely,  and  thus  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cell  being  unable  to  assume  its  normal  condition  be- 
comes disorganized  and  decomposition  follows. 

Dangee  Points  foe  Fbuits. — It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  the  danger  point  for  even  a 
comparatively  small  orchard.  At  some  places  a 
thermometer  properly  exposed,  i.  e.,  protected 
from  radiated  heat,  will  indicate  a  temperature  of 
32°  or  higher  while  the  soil  temperature  may  be  28° 
or  lower.  On  frosty  nights  the  earth,  vegetables, 
fruits,  etc.,  radiate  heat  through  the  dry,  cold,  still 
air,  and  the  actual  temperature  of  these  surfaces 
may  be  much  lower  than  that  of  the  air  6  and  10  feet 
higher. 

The  following  temperatures  for  air  about  6  feet 
above  the  ground  may  be  considered  as  critical:  Cit- 
rus fruits:  lemons,  32°;  oranges,  30°;  mandarins,  31°; 
pomelo  (grape  fruit  or  shaddock),  31°.  For  citrus 
fruits  in  California  the  frost  period  is  from  December 
1st  to  February  15th. 

Deciduous  fruits:  The  frosts  of  March  and  April 
are  to  be  guarded  against.  Almonds  in  bud  may  stand 


28°,  but  in  blossom  or  when  fruit  is  setting  will  not 
stand  30°  for  two  or  more  hours;  apricots  are  dam- 
aged when  the  fruit  is  setting  if  a  temperature  of  32° 
is  maintained  for  two  hours  or  more;  grapes  when 
budding  are  injured  if  the  temperature  falls  to  31° 
and  so  remains  for  several  hours;  olives  when  bud- 
ding are  injured  at  31*;  prunes  in  bud  are  injured  at 
30°;  peaches  and  pears  will  stand  a  temperature  as 
low  as  29°,  if  not  too  long  continued;  apples  a  tem- 
perature of  27°.  With  nearly  all  fruits  some  varieties 
will  stand  low  temperatures  better  than  others. 


Grafting  in  Place. 


To  the  Editob: — A  recent  correspondent  asks  if 
he  can  graft  seedlings  that  have  been  transplanted 
as  they  stand  in  the  ground.  As  I  have  had  twenty 
years'  experience  in  the  different  methods  of  graft- 
ing, I  think  I  can  tell  him  how  to  graft  in  the  ground 
successfully — in  fact,  I  prefer  it  to  any  other,  as  they 
make  the  best  trees. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  transplanted  seedlings 


have  the  best  root  system,  but  there  is  considerable 
discussion  as  to  the  value  of  whole-root  or  piece-root 
grafts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  whole-root  grafts,  if 
grafted  in  the  ground,  can  be  grown  cheaper  than 
by  the  method  of  bench  grafting,  which  requires  dig- 
ging, washing,  wrapping  and  putting  away  until 
ready  to  plant.  The  cost  of  seedlings  is  little  com- 
pared to  the  work  of  producing  a  marketable  tree. 

To  begin  with,  I  take  a  small  hand  plow— a  Fire 
Fly  is  a  good  one — and  throw  a  furrow  from  each 
side  of  the  row  and  draw  the  earth  from  between  with 
a  hoe,  exposing  the  collar  of  the  tree.  Then,  begin- 
ning at  the  end  of  the  row,  resting  on  one  knee  on 
one  side  of  the  row  and  on  the  foot  on  the  other, 
grasp  the  tree  in  the  left  hand,  bending  it;  cut  it  off 
with  the  right  hand,  making  a  proper  slant ;  then 
press  the  knife  downward  to  make  the  cleft,  just  as 
you  would  in  making  a  bench  graft.  Have  a  man 
follow  with  the  scions  cut,  and,  in  the  same  position, 
press  the  scion  on,  which  with  a  little  practice  he  can 
do  rapidly.  Make  the  scion  fit  on  one  side  so  the  bark 
will  come  even  with  the  bark  of  the  tree;  if  the  scion 
is  the  smaller,  it  does  not  make  any  difference,  as  it 
will  soon  grow  over. 

When  the  scions  are  on,  go  down  the  row  in  the 
same  position  and  with  the  hands  draw  the  earth 
around  the  graft  and  press  firmly,  leaving  one  bud  of 
scion  exposed  ;  then  with  the  hand  plow  throw  a 
furrow  or  two  to  the  trees  and  the  work  is  complete. 
Two  men  can  easily  graft  2000  in  an  eight-hour  day 
and  with  less  fatigue  than  budding  in  a  summer  sun. 

If  the  weather  is  at  all  favorable,  90%  of  the  trees 
will  grow,  as  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  In  the 
fall  you  will  have  a  fine,  thrifty  tree,  with  roots  to 
please  the  most  critical.  With  me  I  find  March  the 
best  month  to  graft;  but  where  the  season  is  earlier 
February  would  probably  be  better. 

ROBEBT  P.  EaCHUS. 

Lakeport,  Cal.,  Feb.  27. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


Large  Traction  Engine. 

Herewith  is  illustrated  a  110  H.  P.  traction  engine 
recently  built  by  the  Best  Manufacturing  Co.,  San 


Leandro,  Cal.,  for  the  Middle  River  Co.  of  Stockton, 
Cal.,  for  use  on  the  islands  in  the  San  Joaquin  river 
where  the  soil  is  exceedingly  soft.  The  drive  wheels 
are  8  feet  diameter,  5  feet  face.  The  front  or  steer- 
ing wheel  is  50  inches  wide,  64  inches  diameter.  Oil 
fuel  is  successfully  used.  The  price  of  the  machine 
is  $6500.  Its  special  features  are  the  great  bearing 
surface  of  the  carrying  or  drive  wheels  which  enables 
it  to  go  on  ground  and  work  successfully  (although  its 
weight  is  nearly  twenty  tons),  where  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  drive  a  team  of  horses.  It  is 
particularly  adapted  to  such  soft  sediment  ground  as 
that  on  the  islands  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  rivers,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  soft, 
and  in  the  summer  time  so  badly  cracked  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  work  horses,  and  the  dust  so  fine  and  light 
in  the  dry  season  that  neither  man  nor  beast  can 
stand  it.  It  was  necessary  to  build  a  dust-proof  cab 
in  the  engine  and  use  a  blower  operated  by  the  en- 
gine to  blow  the  dust  out  of  the  cab,  so  the  engineer 
can  breathe  and  see  what  he  is  doing.  The  Best 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  San  Leandro,  Cal.,  report  con- 
siderable demand  for  these  engines. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Horse  Show  at  Livermore  —Over 
2000  persons  were  in  attendance  at  the 
annual  horse  show  which  was  held  at  Liv- 
ermore Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  28. 
Among  the  many  visitors  were  prominent 
horsemen  from  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
mento, Oakland,  Alameda,  Stockton, 
Byron,  Tracy  and  all  the  towns  in  the 
Livermore  valley.  Frank  Fennon  acted 
as  marshal  of  the  day,  and  was  assisted  by 
County  Treasurer  A.  W.  Feidler,  Robert 
Mann  and  Charles  Moody.  No  awards 
were  made,  it  being  the  intention  of  the 
association  to  give  Dext  year  a  number  of 
valuable  prizes.  William  McDonald  acted 
as  announcer.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  show  consisted  of  Andrew  Block, 
N  D.  Dutcher,  H.  M.  Christensen,  John 
Meyer,  Chester  Young  and  S.  Bordes. 
BUTTE. 

Skunks  Destroying  Bees  — Gridley 
Herald:  G.  P.  Smith,  the  bee  man  of  this 
place,  is  experiencing  some  difficulty  and 
losing  some  bees  from  a  peculiar  cause. 
Last  year  he  noticed  that  swarm  after 
swarm  of  bees  would  disappear  as  utterly 
as  though  they  had  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  earth.  It  was  a  mystery  to  Mr.  Smith 
until  he  discovered  the  enemy,  a  skunk. 
The  animal  would  walk  up  to  the  door  or 
opening  of  the  hives  through  which  the 
bees  had  entrance  and  exit,  and  begin 
scratching  and  making  a  noise  and  acting 
in  a  way  calculated  to  make  any  self- 
respecting  bee  mad  as  a  hatter.  Out  the 
bees  would  come,  and  seeing  the  skunk  s 
bushy  tail  as  the  most  prominent  object 
in  sight,  would  light  on  it  expecting  to 
find  something  to  sting.  This  was  ducks 
for  the  skunk,  for  he  would  reach  around 
and  gobble  the  insects  as  fast  as  they 
alighted  on  his  tail.  His  capacity  must 
have  been  immense,  for  he  would  invari- 
ably clean  up  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  course 
of  a  night.  Last  year  Mr.  Smith  lost  over 
twenty-five  swarms  from  this  cause,  and 
this  year  the  skunks  have  begun  opera- 
tions again.  However,  Mr.  Smith  is  now 
getting  the  best  of  it  by  means  of  traps 
and  poison  and  an  occasional  charge  of 
shot. 

COLUSA. 

Farmers'  Association  Organized. 
—Sun:  A  number  of  Colusa  county's  most 
prominent  farmers  met  at  the  Town  Hall 
Saturday  afternoon  and  organized  a  farm- 
ers' association,  their  purpose  being  to  aid 
and  protect  each  other  in  their  business 
and  for  the  general  advancement  of  the 
farmers  in  general.  E.  G.  Morton  was 
elected  president,  L.  L.  Hicok  vice-presi- 
dent, and  John  Cheney  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Several  matters  of  interest 
were  discussed  and  a  committee  of  three 
was  appointed  to  go  before  the  board  of 
supervisors  at  their  next  session  and  ask 
that  a  special  day  be  named  each  month 
when  every  farmer  in  the  county  will  be 
requested  to  poison  squirrels.  The  asso- 
ciation will  hold  meetings  each  month. 
FRESNO. 

New  Stock  of  Hogs.  —  Enterprise : 
G.  F.  Otis,  who  has  heretofore  been  en- 
thusiastic over  his  fine  herd  of  Poland 
Chinas,  has  decided  to  change  his  stock 
to  the  Duroc  Jersey.  He  received  Mon- 
day from  the  Flat  Head  stock  farm  at 
Kalispell,  Mont  ,  a  fine  ten-months-old 
'  brood  sow  that  weighs  290  pounds.  Her 
sire,  the  Golden  Duke,  took  two  first 
prizes  at  State  fairs,  and  her  dam  a  sweep- 
stake. The  Duroc  hog  is  said  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally healthy  and  mature  at  an 
early  age. 

ORANGE. 

Bringing  Cattle  From  Mexico.— 
Anaheim  Gazette:  F.  M.  Hildebrandt 
was  in  town  on  Monday  on  his  way  from 
Bolsa  to  Chino,  after  having  driven  a 
band  of  300  cattle  to  the  Borchard  ranch, 
at  the  first-named  place.  The  cattle  were 
from  Mexico.  He  is  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  hill  land  at 
La  Habra  and  will  go  to  Sonora  again 
shortly  for  another  trainload  of  steers. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


k  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Car* 
The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 
Every  bottle  sold  ts  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  botMe.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  char.^i  v-  VI,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
fHB  LAWRgNCE-WtLLlAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  'Q. 


SAN  BENITO. 

A  Hay  Country.  —  Hollister  Free 
Lance :  From  Hollister  more  hay  is 
shipped  to  market  than  from  any  one 
shipping  point  in  California,  the  amount 
aggregating  about  35,000  tons.  Hollister 
hay  is  now  being  sought  after  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  other  cities  of  the 
East,  and  for  race  horse  purposes  is  con- 
sidered the  best  and  strongest  feed,  giv- 
ing better  satisfaction  than  the  Eastern 
product. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Prizes  for  Squirrel  Tails  —Stock- 
ton Mail:  The  farmers  about  Manteca 
have  organized  to  get  rid  of  the  squirrels 
which  are  ruining  their  crops.  To  incite 
interest  in  the  destruction  of  the  pests 
they  offered  prizes  to  those  who  exhibited 
the  most  tails.  The  first  contest  closed 
on  Feb.  21st.  The  farmers  with  their 
families  assembled  at  Manteca  Hall  to 
witness  the  work  of  the  counting  com- 
mittee Earl  Costello  succeeded  in  killing 
the  largest  number  of  animals,  presenting 
190  tails,  and  was  awarded  a  fine  road 
cart;  Floyd  McClary  had  146  tails  and  was 
given  a  shotgun;  Miss  Myrtle  Cowell  re- 
ceived a  guitar,  having  killed  87  squirrels; 
West  Side  Larsen  was  fourth  with  12  to 
his  credit  and  was  given  an  order  for  a 
half  term  of  music  lessons  on  any  instru- 
ment he  may  select.  Another  contest  has 
been  opened  and  it  will  close  June  21st. 
On  April  10th  an  entertainment  will  be 
given  to  raise  the  money  for  the  prizes. 
The  Manteca  Squirrel  Association  has 
been  duly  organized  by  the  election  of  the 
following  officers:  Mrs  Causy,  president; 
Mrs.  E  Bowles,  vice-president;  Miss 
Causy,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Larsen,  secretary. 

Increase  in  Potato  Receipts  — 
Stockton  Independent:  The  receipts  of 
potatoes  here  have  increased  of  late,  as 
the  shippers  are  now  sending  out  more  of 
them  than  they  did  last  month.  The 
cold  spell  reduced  the  shipments  consider- 
ably, as  the  commission  men  did  not  care 
to  take  chances  of  having  carload  lots 
frozen  en  route  to  the  Southern  States, 
but  now  that  the  weather  is  warmer  there 
is  little  danger  of  there  being  any  loss 
from  freezing.  Several  carloads  are  being 
sent  out  of  here  each  day  at  present.  The 
regular  boats,  launches  and  small  barges 
are  bringing  in  tubers  daily,  while  once 
or  twice  a  week  one  of  the  large  tow  boats 
is  sent  out  with  a  barge  and  from  8000  to 
10  000  sacks  are  loaded  here  each  time. 
Stocks  are  being  reduced  steadily,  but 
there  are  still  plenty  of  potatoes  to  meet 
all  demands  for  weeks  to  come.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  hereafter  there  will  be  a 
heavier  call  for  them,  as  the  stocks  in  the 
Middle  States  are  reported  about  ex- 
hausted. The  local  commission  men  are 
paying  from  42J  to  48  cents  for  tubers, 
but  a  fancy  lot  might  bring  as  high  as 
50  cents. 

SHASTA. 

Many  Sheep  Dying  —Free  Press : 
Sheep  are  dying  in  eastern  Shasta  county 
by  the  thousands.  The  cause,  which  was 
at  first  attributed  to  starvation,  is  now 
known  to  be  pneumonia.  For  several 
days  during  and  since  the  heavy  snow 
storm  many  sheep  died,  and  it  was 
thought  to  be  on  account  of  the  snow 
preventing  the  animals  from  getting  feed. 
An  examination  was  made  last  week  on  a 
number  of  the  dead  sheep  and  the  true 
state  of  affairs  ascertained.  There  was 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  sheep  had 
plenty  to  eat,  and  it  was  found  that  each 
animal  was  a  victim  of  pneumonia.  The 
lungs  had  turned  black  and  there  were 
other  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Orange  Growing  on  High  Hills  — 
Redding  Searchlight:  W.  D.  Bull  has  a 
ranch  and  an  orchard  on  Clear  creek,  2$ 
miles  from  Igo  and  higher  up  in  the 
hills.  He  has  ten  orange  trees,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  just  ripening.  The  oranges 
are  well  formed,  of  good  size  and  color 
and  also  of  delicious  flavor.  The  '  recent 
heavy  snow  storm  and  the  succeeding 
prolonged  cold  spell  did  no  damage  what- 
ever to  his  oranges,  which  were  yet  green 
upon  the  trees. 

TEHAMA. 

Good  Increase  op  Lambs  —Red  Bluff 
News:  B.  A.  Bell  of  the  Gallatin  ranch 
says  the  lambing  season  has  commenced 
with  the  Bell  &  More  bands  and  that  the 
lambs  are  coming  at  the  rate  of  about  40u 
per  day.  The  increase  so  far  is  a  little 
above  100%. 

TULARE. 

Tulare  Tendency.— Two  men  at 
Exeter  recently  purchased  over  400,000 
grape  cuttings  of  the  Thompson  Seedless, 
Sultana,  Muscat,  Zinfandel,  Mission  and 
other  varieties,  to  be  planted  out  this 
season. 

Poisoning  Squirrels  —Lindsay  Ga 
zjtte:  J.  J.  Cairns,  of  this  place,  who  Is 
very  successful  in  poisoning  squirrels,  at- 
tributes it  to  the  method  followed  in  pre- 
paring  and  putting  out  the  poison.  He 


says  there  is  nothing  saved  in  the  sparing 
use  of  strychnine,  but  believes  in  putting 
enough  of  It  Into  the  mixture  to  kill  at 
first  shot,  regardless  of  expense.  The 
mixture  and  his  system  of  applying  it  are 
as  follows:  One  ounce  of  strychnine,  \ 
ounce  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  2  pounds 
of  sugar,  well  dissolved  and  mixed  with 
water,  to  1  gallon  wheat;  stir  the  whole 
until  thoroughly  mixed  and  let  stand  over 
night  to  allow  the  wheat  to  absorb  some 
of  the  poison  ingredients.  In  applying  to 
to  the  acreage  in  question  he  uses  six  men 
abreast  at  a  distance  of  50  feet  apart.  It 
takes  about  eight  days  to  cover  3500 
acres.  He  goes  over  the  ground  three 
times  each  year  and  after  the  first  time 
reduces  the  quality  of  strychnine.  He 
advises  that  the  farmers  buy  the  material 
and  prepare  their  own  mixture,  as  he  be- 
lieves the  greater  proportion  of  the  ready 
prepared  poison  is  unreliable.  Mr.  Cairns 
says  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  sure  but  too 
slow  in  the  field.  It  should,  however,  al- 
ways be  used  around  buildings  Instead  of 
strychnine.  Mr.  Cairns  says  it  costs  him 
about  $300  to  rid  3500  acres  of  the  pe=t, 
yet  he  claims  that  every  squirrel  killed  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  a  saving  of  $5. 

The  Cottony  Cushion  Scale.— 
Porterville  Messenger:  George  Dillon,  of 
Porterville,  is  making  a  systematic  war 
on  the  cottony  cushion  scale.  There  is 
but  one  destructive  element  that  has 
proven  satisfactory  and  that  is  the  enemy 
of  the  scale,  the  vedalia  cardinalis.  This 
little  bug  lives  upon  the  scale,  and  when 
once  put  in  an  orchard  infected  with 
scale,  soon  clears  away  every  sign  of  the 
disease  without  inflicting  a  particle  of 
damage  to  the  trees  or  foliage.  The  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  has  been  working 
along  this  line  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
vedalia  can  not  be  raised  fast  enough  to 
supply  the  demand.  Mr.  Dillon  managed 
to  get  a  few  eggs  and  began  breeding  tbe 
bug  in  glass  jars,  which  he  keeps  well 
filled  with  leaves  and  branches  Infected 
by  the  scale.  These  jars,  of  which  he  has 
quite  a  number,  will  soon  be  replaced  by  a 
regular  glass  case  incubator.  The  vedalia 
is  a  small  bug,  a  full-grown  one  being 
about  the  size  of  a  large  grain  of  wheat, 
of  a  reddish  brown  color  and  resembles  a 
young  potato  bug.  These  vedalia  con- 
tinue to  grow  until  a  certain  age  when 
they  develop  Into  a  lady  bug  with  wings, 
which  flies  about  scattering  eggs  through 
the  orchards  by  the  thousands,  each  eg? 
to  soon  hatch  a  vedalia.  Extreme  cold 
weather  and  likewise  hot  weather  will 
kill  the  bug,  making  it  almost  impossible 
to  keep  the  vedalia  from  season  to  season. 

It  Pays  to  Pump. —  Delano  Record: 
P.  J.  S.  Montgomery,  of  Tulare,  had  oc- 
casion last  summer  to  make  a  thorough 
test  of  the  economic  practicability  of 
pumping  water  for  irrigation.  He  had  a 
large  acreage  of  vineyard  which  could  be 
irrigated  in  no  other  way,  and  which  had 
been  allowed  to  dry  out  until  the  yield  of 
grapes  was  comparatively  small.  Last 
year  the  company  installed  a  couple  of 
centrifugal  pumps  and  irrigated  this  land. 
The  pumps  were  run  by  electricity,  and 
the  lift  was  47  feet.  The  cost  for  power 
and  for  the  labor  of  putting  the  water  on 
the  land,  all  told,  amounted  to  $5  per 
acre,  while  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  crop  over  the  previons  year  was  $42 
per  acre. 

WASHINGTON. 
The  New  Cereal  —  Tacoma  Ledger: 
Great  interest  is  now  taken  in  the  new 
grain  called  corn-wheat.  L.  F.  Sampson, 
of  Rattlesnake,  brought  In  a  sample  of 
this  grain  Saturday.  He  obtained  the 
seed  near  or  at  Spokane  and  last  year  he 
sowed  some  of  it  and  got  at  the  rate  of 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Crooks 
also  raised  some  of  the  grain,  both  sowing 
it  on  sod  ground.  This  year  Mr.  Sampson 
will  sow  thirty  acres  to  corn-wheat.  It  is 
a  large,  long  grain,  and  about  three  times 
as  large  as  an  ordinary  grain  of  wheat, 
resembling  a  barley  grain  to  some  extent. 


CKCalf  Feeder 


Gold  Med.l 
Pan-American  Exp. 


The  only  feeder  adopted  by  Experi- 
ment Stations. 
Easiest  to  operate  and  clean, 
No  valves  to  get  clogged 
or  foul. 


Satisfaction 
guaran^ 

teed.  V  Prevents** 
Scours. 

Weans  perfectly. 

Calves  take  to  it  like 

baby  to  the  bottle.  0ver 

,  .  m  j.  .  /  50.000 
It  s  Nature  s  /     ,n  Use 

Own,  Way. 

m  mure  unii  .in  ■ 

Extra  gain  on  /   others  combined.  I  Economic*.. 

f,   „     #    I  Scientific 

one  calf  pXya J        Nipples  are     I  ftnd 
for  two        g    reenforced  without  I  practical 
feeders.      /  seams. 

Price  $1.50.    Sent  postpaid  for  $L75. 

Our  Cow's  Relief  is  guaranteed  to  cure  caked  bag  in 
12  to  34  hours.  Heals  chapped  or  cracked  teats, 
sores,  scratches,  etc.  Sample  box  by  mail  for  50  cts. 
"22  V&lid  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Vw  *  Feeder," free. 
O.  H.  MFG.  CO..    DEPT.    17    LYNDON.  VT 


Durable* 

More  than  all  1  Simple, 

others  combined. 


When  lamp 
chimneys  don't 
break  my  name 
is  on  them. 

Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
cell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
ELSENBURG,  CAPE  COLONY. 

WANTED — Principal  for  the  Government  School 
ot  Agriculture  at  Elspnburg,  Cape  Co'ony. 

In  addition  to  the  control  of  the  School  and  the 
resident  students,  the  principal  is  expected  to 
take  a  share  of  teaching  and  a  general  supervision 
of  the  School  Farm 

Elsenburg  is  situated  about  30  miles  from  Cape 
Town,  and  1  mile  from  Mulder's  Vlei  railway  sta- 
tion. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  accommodation  of  from 
50  to  60  students.  The  two-years'  course  covers  all 
branches  of  scientific  farming,  including  stock 
raising,  cereals,  dairy  work,  wine  making  and 
fruit  growing.  A  staff  of  six  visiting  and  resident 
lecturer^  assist  the  principal 

Salary  £500  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging, 
with  a  traveling  allowance  of  £50. 

Applicant  to  enter  Into  a  three-years'  engage- 
ment. 

Duties  begin  1st  July,  1903.  Applications  ad 
dressed  to  the  Superintendent-General  of  Educa- 
tion, Cape  Town,  should  reach  him  not  later  than 
the  7th  May,  1903 


New 
Michael 


Fanning  Mill. 

A  worker,  a  use- 
ful, sure  mill  that 
is  guaranteed  to 
pay  for  itself, 
cue  that  makes 
friends,  one  that 
saves  money  .The 
one  chosen  to 
clean  the  Ameri- 
can Grain  for  th*> 
Paris  Exposition. 

Special  Price $!9 

and  a  guarantee  with 
every  mill.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 
Our  New  Special  Offer  Catalog  full  of  bargains  for 
the  house  and  the  field.  Straight  from  factory  to 
you.  No  middlemen.  The  book  Is  free.  Write  now. 
C.  H.  MICHAEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
206  Washington  Street,  La  Porte.  Ind. 


Coast  Agents:    ULlY   eoUAJttDUa  &  tO. 
Seattle,  Wash, 


Calves  Fenced 

With  Page  Fence  never  grow  into  breachy  cattle. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, 91ICH. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull 

Strong,  Chicken- 
Tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmerat  Wholesale 
Prlcea.   Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  209,      Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  8.  A. 


ASK  FOR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
WKITK  fob  prices. 
Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

J.  G.  BOW  LETT  MACHINE  WORKS 


256  Fremont  Street, 


I 

San  Fraorlsco.  Cal. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,  P>\  o  f  f  1  t  t  dfc    To  vnr  ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  Plrst  St.,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

Gasoline  or  Distillate  Engine  for  Sale. 

7  H.  P.  (New  Engine).   Also  12  H.  P.  Seeond- 
Band  steam  Engine. 
BAY  CITY  IRON  WORKS,  Third  and  Washing- 
ton Streets,  Oakland,  Cal. 

HENRY    B  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Franoisco.  Telephone  Bush  348. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


March  7,  1903. 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Speak  the  Good  Word. 

It  Isn't  the  thinking  how  grateful  we  are 
For  the  kindness  of  friends  come  to  bless 

Our  sorrow  or  loss 

'Neath  the  weight  of  the  Cross; 
It  is  telling  our  gratefulness. 

It  isn't  the  love  that  they  have  in  their 
hearts, 

And  neglect  or  forget  to  reveal, 
That  brightens  the  lives 
Of  husbands  and  wives; 
It  is  telling  the  love  that  they  feel. 

It  isn't  the  thinking  of  good  to  mankind 
That  comes  as  a  cooling  drink 
To  the  famishing  ones 
Of  Earth's  daughters  and  sons; 

It  is  telling  the  good  that  we  think. 

It  isn't  the  music,  asleep  in  the  strings 
Of  the  lute,  that  entrances  the  ear, 

And  brings  to  the  breast 

The  spirit  of  rest; 
It  is  only  the  music  we  hear. 

It  isn't  the  lilies  we  hide  from  the  world, 
Nor  the  roses  we  keep  as  our  own, 

That  are  strewn  at  our  feet 

By  the  angels  we  meet 
On  our  way  to  the  Great  White  Throne. 

It  isn't  the  silence  of  hope  unexpressed 
That  heartens  and  strengthens  the  weak 
To  triumph  through  strife 
For  the  great  things  of  life; 

It's  the  words  of  good  cheer  that  we  speak. 

— William  J.  Lampton. 


Clouds. 

The  whole  scene  was  drear  and  des- 
olate, and  a  pale  face  pressed  against 
the  window  pane  looked  out  upon  it 
with  sorrowful  eyes,  seeing  in  the 
gloom  of  the  landscape  and  shadowy 
skies  the  symbol  of  her  future  life. 
The  face  itself  was  not  remarkable ; 
there  was  no  special  beauty  of  outline, 
no  dazzling  complexion,  no  soft-colored 
wavy  hair.  It  was  white  and  slender, 
and  would  have  been  spiritless  only  for 
the  restless  eyes  and  blood-red  lips. 
The  forehead  was  broad  and  thought- 
impressed,  with  brown  hair  brushed 
back  and  closely  braided  from  the  face 
which  happiness  might  have  beautified, 
but  which  was  now  undeniably  plain, 
and  tinged  with  the  cold  gray  hue  which 
pervaded  earth,  air  and  sky. 

Annie  Raymond  stood  for  an  hour 
looking  persistently  out,  not  on  the 
dreary  landscape  alone,  but  into  her 
drearier  future.  Since  her  mother's 
death,  which  occurred  during  her  child- 
hood, she  had  experienced  no  bitter 
trials  ;  but  little,  trifling  troubles  had 
made  her  daily  life  unlovely  and  un- 
pleasant. 

The  family  was  large  and  in  very 
moderate  circumstances,  and  like  all 
poor  people  of  the  present  day,  strug- 
gling to  make  one  dollar  show  for  two, 
and  so  appear  richer  than  they  really 
are. 

Jane,  the  elder  sister,  took  charge  of 
the  house  and  ruled  the  younger 
children  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  two 
girls  who  came  next  were  both  mar- 
ried, and  struggling  with  large 
families  and  poverty.  A  brother  next 
younger  had  left  home  and  was  seeking 
his  fortune — a  hopeless  task.  Then 
came  Annie,  age  21,  and  then  sisters 
younger  still.  The  father  was  a  grave, 
hard-working  man,  who  usually  dozed 
away  the  time  he  spent  at  home. 

Annie's  life  had  been  monotonous 
enough  thus  far.  There  was  house- 
work in  the  mornings,  and  in  the  after- 
noons the  sisters  sewed  for  a  furnishing 
store  in  the  village,  barely  earning  a 
sufficient  sum  to  clothe  them  in  the 
plainest  apparel. 

But  they  were  sprightly,  intelligent 
girls,  and  were  received  in  the  society 
of  the  village  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  those  who  were  better  supplied 
with  this  world's  goods. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Annie 
indulged  in  rosy  dreams  of  the  future, 
but  her  life  was  too  monotonous,  so 
lacking  in  incident,  these  were  soon 
dispelled.  Her  older  sister  furnished 
striking  examples  of  what  her  own  life 
would  be. 

Should  she  choose  single  blessedness 
and  become  a  cross,  unhappy  old  maid 


like  Jane  ?  or  fellow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Sarah  and  Sue,  and  be  a  sickly,  task 
burdened  wife,  with  scarcely  an  hour's 
peace  and  quiet  ? 

Neither  picture  looked  inviting  to 
a  young  girl  who  had  a  passionate  long- 
ing for  the  luxurious  and  beautiful 
things  of  this  life.  So  she  grew  graver 
as  she  went  about  the  same  simple, 
homely  tasks  day  after  day,  and  Jane's 
reproving  voice  grated  more  and  more 
harshly  upon  her  sensitive  ear,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  she  must  cry  out  like  a 
hurt  child  under  the  pain  of  her  life 
burden,  and  she  was  only  dumb  for 
very  shame. 

For  her  sisters  seemed  happy  in  a 
certain  degree,  and  was  her  life  harder 
to  bear  than  theirs  ? 

"  They  never  think,"  she  said;  "  I  do; 
so  much  the  worse  for  me  ;  but  I  can- 
not make  them  understand  how  terrible 
a  life  like  theirs  seems  to  me,  it  is  so 
utterly  devoid  of  beauty,  and  even  com- 
fort." 

But  during  the  previous  winter  a 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  her 
dreams.  George  Hastings  came  to 
Glenville,  and  from  her  first  acquain- 
tance with  him  her  life  brightened.  He 
was  only  a  merchant's  clerk,  but  cap- 
able and  energetic,  and  a  favorite  with 
his  employer. 

When  Annie  met  him  first  she  only 
saw  a  rather  small  and  uninteresting 
appearing  young  man,  who  conversed 
agreeably.  When  she  saw  him  for  the 
second  time  she  thought  he  had  fine 
eyes,  and  before  the  evening  was  over 
she  confessed  that  his  smile  was  beauti- 
ful. TheD,  as  their  acquaintance  pro- 
gressed, she  found  their  tastes  were 
very  similar  in  many  things. 

After  this  he  often  called  upon  her 
evenings,  and  read  aloud  to  her  while 
she  was  busy  with  her  sewing.  Num- 
berless little  attentions  followed,  rend- 
ered in  a  tender,  delicate  way,  and 
for  a  time  she  was  supremely  happy. 

George  was  slowly  but  surely  ap- 
proaching a  declaration — she  was  cer- 
tain of  this — and  as  she  thought  it  over 
in  her  mind,  doubts  began  to  creep  in 
where  contentment  had  reigned. 

She  loved  him  so  well,  she  could  have 
died  for  him,  and  without  him  life 
would  be  utterly  desolate.  But  he  was 
very  poor,  with  only  a  small  sum  as  yet 
laid  aside  for  a  rainy  day.  Would  her 
life,  after  all  her  tender  dreams,  be  dif- 
ferent from  Sue's  or  Sarah's  if  she  mar- 
ried him  ? 

Jane,  seeming  to  understand  Annie's 
dilemma,  lectured  long  and  eloquently 
on  the  subject  of  marriage. 

George  Hastings  was  a  fine  young 
man,  she  told  Annie,  who  would  make 
his  mark  in  the  world  yet,  if  he  wasn't 
such  a  fool  as  to  marry  and  burden  him- 
self with  a  wife.  A  wife  was  a  fearful 
drag  to  any  man.  Single  life  for  either 
man  or  woman  was  the  only  true  and 
noble  life  to  lead,  and  any  woman  who 
married  because  she  was  tired  of  tak- 
ing care  of  herself  was  a  moral  coward. 

So,  pondering  upon  Jane's  words  un- 
til she  was  nearly  demented,  Annie 
stood  looking  out  upon  the  clouded 
skies  in  the  chill  November  afternoon, 
and  thinking  desolately  of  the  clouds 
hovering  over  her  sky  life. 

"Will  it  be  always  so  ?"  she  asked 
herself  bitterly,  as  she  turned  away. 
"  Oh,  I  am  so  tired  of  the  clouds  of  sor- 
row. Will  the  sunshine  of  joy  never 
come  ?  " 

At  this  moment  one  of  her  younger 
sisters  came  in  with  a  letter  for  Annie. 
In  some  surprise — for  it  bore  a  city 
postmark — she  opened  it. 

With  the  early  heat  of  summer  a  lady 
had  come  to  board  at  Glenville,  in  search 
of  country  fare  and  country  breezes, 
for  she  was  a  confirmed  invalid.  She 
took  lodgings  across  the  way  from  Mr. 
Raymond's  and  seemed  to  fancy  Annie 
from  the  first.  She  now  wrote,  asking 
Annie  to  come  and  live  with  her,  as 
nurse  and  companion  and  offering  a  sum 
which  seemed  princely  in  Annie's  eyes. 

She  decided  at  once  to  go,  for  she 
longed  for  a  glimpse  of  the  world  with- 
out, but  she  would  wait  until  she  saw 
George  in  the  evening,  for  his  opinion 
might  influence  her  in  some  degree. 

So,  when  he  came,  she  hastened  to 
impart  the  news. 

"Don't  go,  Annie,"  he  urged.  "  You 
know — you  must  have  known  for  a  long 
time — that  I  love  you  dearly.    I've  only 


waited  to  tell  you  because  I  had  not  a 
suitable  home  to  offer  you  as  yet.  But 
I'm  saving  for  that  purpose  every  day, 
dear,  and  when  we  can  see  each  other 
so  often  it  will  not  be  so  hard  to  wait  a 
little  longer.  Stay,  and  promise  me 
you  will  be  my  wife  just  as  soon  as  I  can 
provide  for  you  properly." 

"George,"  she  said,  "you  know  I 
love  you,  but  I  am  too  much  of  a  coward 
to  bind  myself  to  be  a  lifelong  slave, 
like  my  sister,  Sarah,  for  instance." 

"Sarah  was  sickly  before  she  mar- 
ried, I  believe,"  he  answered  quietly, 
though  his  manner  betrayed  some  sur- 
prise at  such  an  outburst  from  the 
usually  mild  Annie. 

"  Yes,"  reluctantly. 

"  And  peevish  and  fretful,  too." 

"  Yes,"  responded  Annie,  slowly. 

"  You  are  neither." 

Annie  burst  into  tears. 

"  She  was  unhappy,"  she  said,  "  and 
so  am  I." 

George  was  puzzled.  He  used  his 
powers  of  persuasion  to  the  utmost, 
but  she  was  inexorable.  She  would  not 
consent  to  an  engagement,  and  she 
would  go  to  the  city  as  a  companion  to 
Mrs.  Reade.  So,  vexed  with  her  ob- 
stinacy, but  thinking  it  best  to  give  her 
her  own  way,  since  he  could  not  well 
do  otherwise,  he  bade  her  good-by. 

Annie  sobbed  herself  to  sleep  that 
night,  and  two  days  after — for  there 
was  slight  preparation  needed — she  set 
out  for  the  city. 

For  a  time  she  was  delighted  with 
her  situation.  Mrs.  Reade  was  very 
captivating  in  manner,  and  treated 
Annie  almost  like  a  sister.  Annie  had 
intended  to  save  her  earnings,  but,  un- 
der Mrs.  Reade's  advice,  she  found 
ample  opportunity  to  invest  them  in 
the  purchase  of  better  clothing  than 
she  had  ever  worn  before. 

By  and  by  her  situation  became 
less  pleasant.  Mrs.  Reade  was  very 
capricious,  and  sometimes  hard  to 
please.  Another  truth  dawned  upon 
Annie's  mind  about  this  time.  Her 
mistress  was  a  neglected,  unloved  wife, 
and  though  she  had  everything  that 
wealth  could  procure,  she  was  very  un- 
happy, as  much  as  either  Sue  or  Sarah. 

"Oh,  dear!"  Annie  sobbed  to  her- 
self one  day,  when  her  patience  was 
severely  tried,  "everyone  has  more  or 
less  trouble,  and  after  all,  poverty  isn't 
the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  bear. 
If  I  were  at  home  now  I  could  marry 
George  and  be  contented  with  the 
inevitable  outfit  of  six  silver  spoons  and 
two  feather  beds,  and  feel  much  hap- 
pier than  either  of  my  sisters." 

However,  she  determined  to  remain 
as  long  as  she  could  bear  with  Mrs. 
Reade's  unhappy  temper,  and  the  un- 
pleasant familiarity  of  the  servants, 
thinking  she  would  at  least  save  her 
money  and  have  something  to  begin  life 
with  if  she  ever  did  marry,  which 
seemed  very  doubtful  to  her  now. 

Spring  came  on,  and  as  the  weather 
grew  warmer  Annie  began  to  have 
fearful  headaches,  a  new  thing  for  her. 
She  grew  tired  of  the  senseless  looking 
rows  of  brick  and  brownstone  and 
longed  for  the  pleasant  woods  near  her 
home,  with  their  fresh,  green  leaves 
and  early  flowers.  She  felt  if  she  could 
only  have  Jane  to  scold  her  it  would  do 
her  good.  She  grew  homesick  for  the 
very  home  she  had  despised.  Mrs. 
Reade  complained  that  she  was  grow- 
ing heedless  and  Annie  knew  it  was 
very  true. 

One  morning  she  woke  feeling  too  ill 
to  rise.  Mrs.  Reade's  bell  rang  re- 
peatedly, but  Annie  was  too  ill  to  heed 
it  and  lay  dimly  conscious  of  what  was 
passing  around  her.  She  knew  they 
were  holding  a  consultation  over  her, 
and  afterward  that  they  were  removing 
her  to  some  other  place,  she  was  far 
too  sick  to  care  where. 

After  a  few  days  of  burning  fever  her 
senses  returned,  and  she  found  herself 
in  the  hospital,  with  everything  new 
and  strange  about  her.  As  soon  as  she 
was  able  to  sit  up  she  procured  writ- 
ing materials  of  her  nurse,  and  wrote 
home. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Reade  had  roused 
herself  to  write  also,  and,  thoroughly 
alarmed,  Jane  set  out  to  find  her,  ac- 
companied by  George  Hastings. 

George  met  Annie  quietly,  but  Jane 
scolded  and  cried  over  her  until  Annie 
felt  that  her  sister  really  cared  more 


for  her  than  she  had  ever  known.  They 
took  her  home,  a  shadow  of  her  former 
self,  but  more  contented  in  mind  than 
she  had  been  in  years  before. 

But  it  was  not  until  she  was  quite  as 
well  as  ever,  and  had  fallen  readily  into 
the  old  routine  of  daily  labor,  that 
George  spoke  again  of  love.  He  came 
to  see  her  the  same  as  before,  and 
brought  her  trifles  in  the  way  of  flow- 
ers and  books  ;  and  one  evening,  when 
they  were  sitting  in  the  dusk  and  gloom 
of  the  twilight,  with  the  cloudy  Novem- 
ber skies  frowning  without,  George 
said: 

"Do  you  think,  Annie,  you  could 
marry  a  poor  man  after  all  ?  " 

"  Oh,  George  !  "  deprecatingly. 

"And  do  you  think  you  are  brave 
enough  to  bind  yourself  to  be  a  life- 
long slave  like  your  sister  Sarah  ?  " 

"Not  to  a  busband  I  did  not  love, 
and  who  cared  but  little  for  me.  That 
would  be  a  fearful  bondage  for  me,  or 
to  any  other  woman." 

"  But  I  love  you  and  you  love  me. 
Don't  you  think  that  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference?" 

"All  the  difference  in  the  world, 
George." 

"Then  do  you  not  think  you  could 
make  up  your  mind  to  marry  me  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  could  if  you  asked  me." 

"Oh!"  with  a  laugh,  and  that  was 
all. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either  for 
some  time,  but  he  took  her  hand  and 
drew  her  silently  to  his  side.  At  last 
he  spoke  : 

"Confess,  Annie,"  he  said,  "  that  you 
are  disappointed.  I  am  not  the  hero 
you  expected  as  a  husband,  am  I  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  but  you  are  a 
true,  noble-hearted  man,  and  that  is 
better.  I  forgot  in  all  my  senseless 
day-dreams  and  plans  for  the  future, 
that  I  was  only  a  woman,  and  a  very 
foolish  one  at  that.  You  have  excel- 
lent judgement  and  sense,  but  you  are 
just  my  age,  and,  not  so  wise,  I  am 
afraid  of  you.  I  know  you  have  faults, 
but  so  have  I ;  and  if  you  will  have 
patience  with  mine,  I  can  bear  yours 
without  a  word." 

"We  shall  have  trials,  too,  dear,"  he 
said,  "but  we  shall  help  each  endure 
them,  and  that  will  make  them  so  much 
easier  to  bear.  The  lesson  of  the  past 
year  has  not  harmed  you,  Annie  ;  you 
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will  be  more  contented  all  your  life 
for  it." 

"  It  may  have  done  me  good,  George; 
but  I  don't  think  that  I'm  one  whit  bet- 
ter than  I  was  a  year  ago.  I  have  the 
same  faults  still." 

"Neither  am  I  better  than  I  was 
then,  Annie;  but  I  think  we  understand 
each  other  more  fully,  and  I  love  you, 
faults  and  all,  as  I  never  could  love  an- 
other." 

So  at  Christmas  time  they  were  mar- 
ried. And  the  finery  in  which  Annie 
had  indulged  the  winter  before,  with 
slight  remodeling,  served  a  good  pur- 
pose as  a  wedding  trousseau.  Her 
father  came  forward  with  the  spoons 
and  feather  beds,  and  Jane  exerted 
herself  wonderfully,  saying  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  help  Annie,  she  was  so 
grateful  for  everything. 

The  little  sum  which  Annie  had  saved 
from  her  earnings  helped  to  furnish  the 
pretty  little  cottage  which  George's  in- 
creased salary  enabled  him  to  rent;  and 
though  everything  about  it  was  very 
plain,  it  was  neat  and  tasteful  and 
homelike,  and  George  and  Annie  were 
happier  in  it  than  many  a  pair,  who 
have  all  that  money  can  buy,  could 
ever  dream  of  being.  And  busy  with 
her  daily  cares  which  love  lightened, 
Annie  forgot  to  mourn  over  clouded 
skies. — New  York  News. 


Humorous. 

"  A  horse  ran  away  with  my  brother, 
and  he  hasn't  been  out  of  doors  for 
three  weeks."  "That's  nothing;  my 
brother  ran  away  with  a  horse,  and  he 
hasn't  been  out  of  doors  for  three 
years." 

The  Rector's  Daughter — My  father 
feels  it  very  much,  Mrs.  Barker,  that 
you  should  leave  the  church  every  Sun- 
day just  before  the  sermon.  Don't  you 
think  you  might  try  and  stay  in  future? 
Mrs.  Barker — I  dursn't  do  it,  miss.  I 
do  snore  that  dreadful  when  I'm  asleep. 

Dusty  Rhodes — I  stopped  to  see  if 
you  would  give  me  that  recipe  you  use 
for  your  mince  pies.  Mrs.  Dogood — 
The  idea  !  What  do  you  want  of  it  ? 
Dusty  Rhodes  —  Fitzwilliams  tried  to 
make  me  believe  you  used  three  cups 
of  Portland  cement  to  one  of  molasses, 
and  I  said  you  didn't. 

"To  demonstrate  the  mysterious 
workings  of  Providence,"  says  a  Bill- 
ville  exchange,  "  while  it  is  true  he  was 
run  over  by  the  train,  the  engine  only 
cut  off  the  leg  that  had  rheumatism 
in  it." 

For  Chilblains. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  noticed  in 
your  paper  several  remedies  for  that 
troublesome  complaint  chilblains  and 
would  like  to  suggest  one  that  I  have 
never  known  to  fail:  Place  the  feet  in 
hot  water  for  ten  minutes,  then  in 
cold  water  for  twenty  minutes ;  rub 
dry  with  crash  towel;  repeat  the  next 
day  if  necessary.  Reader. 

Dinuba,  Feb.  14. 


The  White  Apron  Club. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  associations 
in  northern  San  Joaquin  county  is  the 
White  Apron  Club.  Its  membership 
comprises  a  large  number  of  ladies  of 
Woodbridge  and  the  prosperous  district 
south  and  west  of  that  town.  The  club 
meets  once  a  moDth,  has  a  pleasant 
social  time,  and  enjoys  the  refreshments 
brought  by  the  members.  When  any 
member  is  sick  or  in  distress  the 
others  do  all  they  can  to  furnish  relief. 
Miss  Hattie  Sharp  is  secretary. 


The  number  of  artificial  coloring 
matters  prepared  since  Pekin's  discov- 
ery, nearly  fifty  years  ago,  of  the  prep- 
artion  of  aniline  dyes  from  coal  tar, 
has  been  enormous.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  the  present  day  over  3,000,000 
different  individual  dye  stuffs  are 
easily  accessible  to  our  industries, 
while  at  least  25,000  form  the  subject 
of  patent  specifications.  The  number 
of  coloring  matters  furnished  by  nat- 
ural agencies  is  comparativelv  small, 
and  those  that  do  exist  threaten  soon 
to  be  ignored  in  favor  of  coal  tar  de- 
rivatives. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Corned  Beef  Hash. — Put  in  a  large 
frying  pan  one  ounce  of  butter;  when 
hot  add  four  ounces  of  potatoes  and  six 
ounces  of  corned  beef,  both  cut  in  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  squares.  Season 
with  pepper  and  nutmeg  and  fry  slowly, 
inclining  the  pan  so  that  the  hash  as- 
sumes the  shape  of  an  omelet.  When  a 
fine  color  drain  off  the  butter  and  turn 
it  on  to  a  long  dish  the  same  as  an 
omelet. 

Apple  Charlotte. — Butter  a  deep 
pie  dish,  then  shake  over  the  butter 
some  granulated  sugar,  cover  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish  with  thin  slices  of  bread 
and  butter,  on  this  put  a  layer  of  sliced 
apples,  a  little  sugar  and  a  few  cloves; 
add  the  layers  of  bread  and  apples  until 
the  dish  is  full,  the  top  layer  being 
apples;  put  some  small  pieces  of  butter 
on  top  and  moisten  the  whole  with  a 
little  water,  bake  in  a  tightly  covered 
dish  in  a  slow  oven  until  quite  soft,  then 
remove  the  cover  and  brown  on  the  top. 

Braised  Pigeon. — Singe,  clean  and 
cut  in  halves  one  pigeon.  Wash  thor- 
oughly and  dust  with  flour.  Heat  two 
tablespoonsful  of  olive  oil  in  a  pan,  and 
brown  the  bird  in  it  with  the  skin  side 
down.  Brown  one  tablespoonful  of  flour 
in  hot  oil  and  put  it  in  a  pan  with  a 
small  piece  of  celery,  one  bay  leaf,  one 
slice  of  onion,  one  pint  of  stock,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash  of 
pepper.  Put  the  bird  in  a  pan  and 
strain  the  sauce  over  it.  Cover  and 
simmer  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Buckwheat  Cakes. — First  of  all  let 
no  cook  or  grocer  persuade  one  that 
self-raising  buckwheat  is  just  as 
good  as  the  plain,  old-fashioned  article, 
for  it  is  not ;  never  use  it.  Mix  the 
cakes  at  night,  keep  them  in  a  warm 
place,  well  covered.  Dissolve  one- 
fourth  yeast  cake  in  one-fourth  cup 
water ;  add  this  to  three-fourths 
cup  of  warm  water  and  one-fourth 
cup  of  milk ;  add  one-fourth  cup 
of  white  flour  and  three-fourths  cup  of 
buckwheat,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt, 
one  tablespoonful  dark  molasses.  In  the 
morning  add  one  teaspoonful  salt  dis- 
solved in  very  little  warm  water  and 
strained.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a  very 
hot,  ungreased  soapstone  griddle  ;  when 
they  bubble,  turn  and  cook  on  the 
other  side.  Do  not  make  them  too 
large.  Greasing  a  soapstone  ruins  it, 
and  is  not  necessary.  Serve  with 
maple  syrup  and  butter. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Alcohol  will  remove  grass  stains  from 
linen  with  very  little  rubbing. 

When  apples  have  to  be  cored,  but 
served  whole,  it  is  advisable  to  core  be- 
fore peeling  them,  as  they  are  less  liable 
to  break. 

Several  green  coffee  beans  left  to 
soak  in  the  unbeaten  white  of  an  egg 
will  color  cake  icing  a  delicate  green. 
The  beans  should  be  removed  and  the 
egg  whipped  and  used  for  the  icing. 

If  bread  has  been  baked  too  brown, 
or  if  the  crust  has  been  blackened  in  an 
oven  made  too  hot,  do  not  attempt  to 
cut  off  the  black  with  a  knife.  As  soon 
as  the  loaves  are  cold  go  over  them 
with  a  coarse  grater. 

To  clean  swansdown,  make  a  warm 
lather  and  then  gently  squeeze  the 
down  in  it  until  it  is  quite  clean.  Rinse 
in  fresh  cold  water  with  a  little  blueing 
in  it.  Afterward  shake  the  water  out 
and  hang  in  the  air  to  dry. 

If  you  value  your  eyesight  don't  have 
any  room  lighted  by  a  glaring,  unshaded 
light,  especially  from  overhead.  Lights 
should  be  shaded,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  glare.  This  is  why  reading  lamps 
are  so  restful.  They  throw  the  light 
down  where  it  is  needed,  and  there  is 
no  trying  glare  on  the  eyes  from  them. 


Relieve 


Cure 


Asthma,  Coughs, 
Bronchitis,  EEffS  Sore  Throat> 
Catarrh.     X^*/  Hoarseness. 

Nothing  excels  this  simple  remedy. 


DEAL  DIRECT  ^TEH  FACTORY 

Don't  pay  retail  price  for  carriages  or  harness.  Write  for  our  catalogue  and 
learn  about  our  system  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  customer.  Two  profits 
are  saved  to  you.  Sai  isfaction  is  guaranteed,  or  you  can  retu  rn  the  purchase 
an  J  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  We  have  the  largest  assortment 
of  buggies,  surreys,  phsetons,  carriages,  and  other  high  grade  vehicles,  as 
well  as  harness,  horse  rugs  and  other  horse  accessories,  in  America. 
Write  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  COMPANY, 
Factory  and  General  Office,  COLUMBUS,  0.         \     Write  to 
Western  Office  and  Distributing  House,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. /nearest  office. 


Send  for  Our  Free  Cataloq. 

Itshows  large  pictures,  full  description  and  prices  tnatarei  n  yourtavorof  first-class  vehicles  of** 


all  kinds.  Everything  in  the  JL  PPUJ  of  our  attractive  lines  are  steel  and  rubber  tired  top 
vehicle  linethatruns  on  wheels.  H  iCIf  Buggies,  Surreys  of  all  kinds  and  styles.  Family 
Carriages,  Driving  Wagons,  Runabouts,  Phaetons,  light  and  heavy  Spring  and  Delivery 
Wagons,  Milk,  and  Bakerj  Wagons,  Buggy  and  Wagon  Wheels  in  white  and  painted.  Buggy 

tops ^ cuswon,.  WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS  ^M&Lg 


Shafts  and  Poles. 


v7e  ship  any  ofour  vehicles  subject  to  examination  withont  any  money  witn  order.    We  will  furnish  you 
a  better  vehicle  and  save  you  from  $lf>  to  $!S0.   After  you  examine  it,  1  f  we  don't  save  you  money  and  if 
you  are  not  entirely  pleased  we  will  have  it  shipped  back  and  pay  freight  bnth  ways.    So  you  won't  be  out  one  single  cent. 
E' 


NO  MONEY. 


Every  vehicle  guaranteed  2  years.  Cut  this  ad  out  and  send  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  catalog  Free, 
MARVIN  SMITH  COMPANY,     55-57-59  N.  JEFFERSON  STREET, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE    CHAMPION    BUTTER  MAKER 
of  All  the  Annual  Winter  Conventions 

USES  U,  S.  SEPARATORS 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen's  Association,  at  Rutland, 
January  6-8,  1903,  there  were  150  entries  of  butter,  and  that  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Mel. am. 

Supt.  of  the  Green  Mountain  Creamery,  West 
Topsham,  received  the  highest  score 


9  8;,  POINTS 

and  won 

GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES  andGOLD  MEDAL 

This  butter  was  made  from  cream  separated  by 
creamery  size  U.  S.  Separators,  and  was  not  only 
the  highest  score  at  this  convention,  but  so  far  this 
season  is  the 

HIGHEST  SCORE  AT  ANY  STATE  DAIRY- 
MEN'S CONVENTION. 


THE  U.  S.  ALSO  HOLDS  WORLD'S 
RECORD   FOR  CLEAN  SKIMMING. 


For  Western   trade   we    transfer   our   Separators  from 
Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha. 
Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


•  Illustrated  catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


13  FIRST  STREET,  ^^4^  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

>  t  ^fgoNiR^  CALIFORNIA. 

IRRIGATORS    ATTENTION ! 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

Eclipse  Centrifugal  Pumps 

AND  CAN  FURNISH  PUMPING  PLANTS  IN  ANY  SIZE,  INCLUDING  POWER. 
Send  for  Folder. 


ii 
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EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A^ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Anjeles,  California. 


Hercules  Gasoline  Engines 


Watsonvili.e,  Cal  ,  Feb'y  14.  1903. 

To  the  Public:— 

This  Is  to  certify  that  the  12  H  P.  Hercu  es  Gasoline 
Engine  and  Punning  Plant  installed  by  Baker  &  Hamilton 
is  in  satisfactory  operation.  T.  W.  GRIMES. 

Made  in  California. 
COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES. 


DBWEY,  STRONG  &  CO..  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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The  Markets* 

San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  March  4,  1903. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  Darned,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   763,    77*  73X(g73K 

Tbursd  y   7? «,(«"}»  ?3«@.?3l< 

Friday   77H(g>"X  73«(o74 

Saturday   n%i<u:l% 

MoDday   77H<»7?H  73*<&73* 

Tuesday   7734<gj77*         74  (§,73* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per 
bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 

week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday                       45^a485i  44Ha444* 

Thur»aay                          4«*,<a4K?6  447»@44H 

Friday                               469i(al7K  44*<a45 

Saiurday                           il%ia.A6%  4->X@44Ji 

Monday                           ift%%il^,  44*(m4.iK 

Tuesday                            4736i&47X  447,(940)4 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was  as 
follows: 

May,  1903.  Dec,  1903. 

Thursday  $1  43  @1  43V4      tl  2<%m  23* 

Friday    1  43^fel  i\%        1  23*«k1  24X 

Satu  day   1  44J<(&1  43*        1  8  ^@  

Monday   1  43~.u  1  4\%        1  24}<<*1  23% 

Tuesday   1  42J4>1  41*        1  24   @I  2  * 

Wednesday   1  4u*@l  41  1  23H<&1  22X 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Llv.  quotations  6s4d<a>Bs4V4  6slOHdr„ 8sl  Id 

Freight  rates               25@— s  1 1 K@ — s 

Local  market  $1  i"«  i  12K  $1  45&>1  SO 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 
May,  1903,  delivery,  $1  44J@1  40} 
December,  1903,  delivery,  81  24|@1.22| 
Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,    May,    1903,    wheat  sold  at 
I14'}@141;    December,    1903,  $1.23J@ 

I.  22| 

WHEAT. 

The  local  market  for  wheat  continues 
unfavorable  to  the  buyiDg  interest,  but 
stocks  are  too  light  to  admit  of  any  special 
activity.  Of  the  very  limited  supplies 
now  remaining  only  a  small  proportion  is 
in  the  hands  of  growers.  Neither  ship- 
pers nor  millers  are  doing  any  noteworthy 
business  at  present,  owing  to  difficulty  in 
pecuring  wheat  Even  handlers  of  chicken 
feed  are  having  trouble  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies of  this  cereal  and  fiDd  it  necessary  to 
pay  about  as  high  prices  as  are  current 
for  the  best  milling.  Some  wheat  is  being 
landed  herefrom  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  at  slightly  lower  figures  than  are 
ruling  for  the  California  product.  Recent 
purchaces  of  Oregon  club  have  been  made 
at  $1.41}  per  cental,  San  Francisco  deliv- 
ery. This  wheat  is  not  as  good  as  our 
No.  1  white,  but  there  is  no  California 
wheat  of  any  sort  obtainable  at  as  low  fig- 
ures. Values  are  too  high  for  shipment 
to  Europe,  despite  the  fact  that  ocean 
freight  rates  have  never  been  so  low  as 
this  season,  and  are  now  at  unprofitable 
levels  for  owners  of  vessels  Only  six 
cargoes  of  wheat  cleared  from  this  port 
during  entire  month  of  February,  and 
only  one  of  these  was  for  Europe,  the 
other  five  cargoes  being  destined  for 
Australia.  For  corresponding  month  last 
year  23  wheat  cargoes  cleared  from  this 
port,  all  for  Europe.  The  23  cargoes  ag- 
gregated 65,000  tons  and  were  valued  at 
$1,419,000.  The  wheat  exports  for  Feb- 
ruary this  year  from  San  Francisco  footed 
up  only  21,326  tons,  with  a  valuation  of 
$6:9,000. 

California  Milling   1  50  @1  57/, 

Cal  No  1  shipping,  alongside   1  45  @1  5j 

Oregon  Club. ..    I  40  <g,  \  45 

Washington  B  u°  Stem    ta  

Wa-hlnuton  Club    — -@  

Off  qualitiss  wheat    @  

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  March  1  and  February  1 : 

Tons.  March  1.     Feb.  1 

Wheat  *51,364  62,882 

Barley  tl5,153  20,468 

Oits   7.114  7,516 

Corn   353  410 

•Including  36.356  tons  at  Port  Costa, 

II.  899  tons  at  Stockton. 

tlncluding  5039  tons  at  Port  Costa,  6109 
tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  11,518  tons 
for  the  month  of  February.  A  year  ago 
there  were  80,740  tons  wheat  in  near-by 
warehouses. 


FLOUR. 

Although  flour  is  selling  at  relatively 
lower  figures  than  wheat,  the  sales  are 
light,  particularly  for  shipment.  It  is  not 
phenomenal,  however,  to  have  flour  on  a 
low  basis  of  values,  as  compared  with 
wheat.  This  Is  frequently  the  case  in  all 
large  trade  centers,  and  is  partly  the  re- 
sult of  interior  millers  unloading  their 
surplus  in  distributing  centers  at  cost  or 
less,  depending  on  their  home  trade  for  a 
profit. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  4"@2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75<a3  00 

Coun'ry  grades,  extras   8  75@4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  00  4  25 

fruncy  bra  ds,  jobbing   4  2  -id  4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  75 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  2o@3  9u 

BARLEY. 

One  cargo  of  this  cereal  was  cleared 
from  this  port  for  Europe  on  the  27th  ult , 
the  German  ship  Henriette  taking  2915 
tons  at  a  valuation  of  $74,750.  Very  little 
if  any  of  this  barley  represents  recent  pur- 
chases. This  is  the  only  cargo  clearance 
of  California  barley  for  February,  and  is 
likely  to  prove  the  last  shipment  for 
Europe  this  season  It  is  seldom  that 
much  barley  goes  afloat  the  latter  part  of 
the  cereal  year,  even  when  stocks  are 
plentiful  and  prices  low.  Market  is  now 
so  lightly  supplied  that  trade  is  neces 
sarily  restricted  to  very  small  compass. 
While  values  are  being  tolerably  well 
maintained  at  the  comparatively  high 
range  prevailing,  not  much  barley  is  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  inquiry  at  these 
figures. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   tl  17H@t  20 

Feed  fair  to  good    1  16)4(91  17)4 

Br  wing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  22^@1  25 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  cnolce   1  40  6sl  52* 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  22ft@l  37H 

OATS. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  active  move- 
ment in  this  cereal  lately,  partly  on  Gov- 
ernment account.  Market  has  shown  a 
generally  firm  tone,  but  in  the  matter  of 
quotable  values  there  have  been  no  radical 
changes.  Spot  stocks  have  been  on  the 
decrease,  with  arrivals  rather  light  of 
California  oats,  as  also  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  product. 

White  Oats,  fanry  feed    1  30  gl3i 

White,  good  to  choice   I  25  » 1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  i7(4@l  22* 

Qray,  tommon  to  choice   1  22*«»l  32H 

Milling   1  30   »  1  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  37!4i»l  36 

Black  Russian   1  15  @1  27)4 

Red   1  20  <S>1  80 

CORN. 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  now  on 
this  market,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  Eastern  product  on  the 
way  here,  and  there  is  in  consequence  an 
easier  tone,  especially  for  the  ordinary 
run  of  offerings,  which  are  more  or  less 
damp  and  otherwise  under  choice.  For 
thoroughly  dry,  sound  and  clean  corn,  the 
market  cannot  be  said  to  incline  mate- 
rially in  favor  of  buyers. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @l  35 

Large  Yellow   1  27)4@1  37)4 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @  

RYE. 

Not  much  offering  and  for  select  $1.20 
is  asked,  but  this  figure  is  not  obtainable 
from  regular  buyers. 

Good  to  choice   1  12)4@1  17H 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Nothing  at  present  doing  in  this  cereal 
in  a  wholesale  way  and  values  are  poorly 
defined. 

Good  to  choice   1  55   @1  70 

BEANS. 

There  is  a  fair  inquiry,  both  for  ship- 
ment and  on  local  account.  Offerings  are 
not  heavy  of  any  variety,  especially  of 
good  to  choice  qualities,  market  for  latter 
kinds  ruling  firm  at  the  quotations. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   8  50  @3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  25  (33  411 

Large  White   3  20  @3  30 

Pinks   2  40  @2  70 

Bay os,  good  to  choice    2  75  @3  00 

Reds    2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidney    2  75  @3  00 

LlmaB.  good  to  choice   4  15   <$4  25 

Black-eye  Beans   3  75  a  3  85 

Garbaczos,  large   2  00  @>2  i5 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  <§>1  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  55  ffll  75 

Niles  Peas   2  25  @  

HOPS. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  this 
center.  There  is  not  much  stock  to  oper- 
ate upon  and  not  much  inquiry.  The 
Portland  Oregonian  of  recent  date  says  of 
the  situation  :  "Hop  market  rules  dull. 
In  past  week  only  two  sales  have  been  re- 
ported, those  of  the  Miller  and  Fry e  lots 
at  Aurora,  at  25c.  Growers  generally  are 
not  offering  at  this  figure,  and  buyers  will 
not  pay  more.  Several  dealers  are  in  the 
market  with  good  sized  lots  at  25c.  asked 
and  no  takers.  About  the  latter  part  of 
March,  when  brewers  will  begin  to  brew 
freely,  an  improved  demand  is  expected 
from  both  brewers  and  dealers  to  cover 
contracts." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1902  crop  22  @25 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

There  is  a  surfeit  of  high-grade  hay  but 
a  scarcity  of  cheap  stock,  and  values  are 
in  consequence  at  a  narrow  range. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   11  Of1®  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   11  00®  13  50 

Oat,  good  to  choice   10  00®  12  50 

Barley   10  00®  11  00 

Clover   10  0U®  10  50 

Alfalfa   10  00®  12  OU 

Volunteer   10  00«  10  50 

Compressed    11  50,3)  14  60 

Straw,  v  bale   45®  55 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Mill  offal  continues  to  command  high 
figures,  especially  middlings,  which  are  in 
light  stock  and  good  demand  for  cow 

feed. 

Bran,  V  ton   20  000  22  00 

Middlings   25  00(ffl27  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   22  OOfS  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled   25  00®29  00 

Cornmeal...   17  50® 28  51 

Cracked  Corn   28  00®  29  00 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  is  now  receiving  very  little  at- 
tention Mustard  on  market  is  princi- 
Dally  yellow,  for  which  the  demand  is  not 
brisk.    Canary  seed  remains  scarce  and 

high. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal      *   

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  50®  3  0 

Mustard,  Trieste   325  350 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  ®— 

Rape    m®  2)4 

Hemp   3*@  4 

WOOL. 

Local  market  Is  lifeless,  being  virtually 
bare  of  offerings.  Prospects  are  favorable 
for  a  good  demand  for  coming  clip  at  good 
prices. 

HONEY. 

Spot  stocks  are  not  large  and  include 
little  of  high  grade.  For  latter  sort  the 
market  is  firm,  but  demand  is  not  exten- 
sive and  is  mainly  local.  Comb  is  being 
offered  in  a  jobbing  way  at  12c  for  light 
amber  and  14c  for  water  white,  the  price 
in  both  cases  being  per  comb  instead  of 
per  pound  For  liquid  water  white  ex 
tracted  7@,7Jc  is  being  realized  in  a  small 
way.  For  white  extracted,  candied,  6@ 
6|c  is  asked,  as  to  degree  of  granulation. 

Extrac' el,  White  Liquid   6)43— 

Extrac  ed,  Light  Amber   5*®  6 

Extracted.  Amber   5  ■  6)4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3<4®  4 

White  Comb,  l-tb  frames    12  ®I8 

ATber  Comb   8  @10 

Dark  Comb   7  @  7)4 

BEESWAX. 

Good  demand  for  shipment  and  market 
firm  at  ruling  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light  *  lb  27  029 

Dark  85  @26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  throughout  presents  a  strong 
tone,  receipts  being  small.  Mutton  Is  In 
especially  light  supply  and  indications  are 
will  so  continue  for  some  time. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  <p  tt>   7)4®  7)4 

Beef  .  2nd  quality   7  ®— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6)4®— 

Mutton — ewes.  9)4®  -  o:  wethers   10  ®— 

Hogs,  hard  grain.  150  to  200  lbs   6%m  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  200  10  250  lbs   63£®  6% 

Hogs,  large  hard,  over  250  lbs   t>%@  6* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*®- 

Veal,  small.  »  lb   8)4*10 

Lamb,  Spring,  V  B>  H  @— 

POULTRY. 
Fryers  and  broilers  are  In  active  re- 
quest, with  few  arriving,  and  are  bring- 
ing good  prices,  in  some  instances  com- 
manding an  advance  on  the  compara- 
tively h.igh  quotations.  For  fine  fryers 
fully  as  good  figures  were  realized  as  were 
possible  on  ordinary  young  roosters 
Market  for  old  poultry  did  not  display 
any  special  firmness. 


'Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young  

Turkeys,  alive.  Hens  $  fb  

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  $  B>  

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen  5 

Roosters,  old  5 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6 

Fryers  6 

Broilers,  large   5 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   4 

Ducks,  old.  V  dozen  5 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   6 

Geese,  V  pair   2 

Goslings.  V  pair   2 

Pigeons,  old.  V  dozen   1 

Pigeons,  young   2 


18  ®  20 
15  @  17 
15  @  17 
00  ®  6  50 
00  ®  5  50 
50  ®  7  50 
00  ®  6  50 
®  6  00 
@  5  50 
®  6  00 
®  8  00 
®  2  50 
®  2  60 


BO 
50 

00 
00 

00 

00 

60  _ 
50   @  3  CO 


not  tied  to  brands  will  not  command  the 
premium  noted. 

Creamery,  extras,  »  lb   28  @— 

Creamery,  firsts  27  @— 

Dairv,  select   26  ®27 

Dairy,  firsts   25  ®2fl 

Dairy,  seconds    24  ®— 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   '  —  @_ 

Mixed  Store   20  <&22 

Pickled  Roll  I!!!!.'..!  -  ®- 

CHEESE. 

Market  Is  easy  In  tone,  with  supplies  of 
fair  volume  and  demand  not  very  brisk  at 
full  figures  current. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   14  ®14)4 

California,  good  to  choloe   12)4013)4 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   14  @15 

EGGS. 

Supplies  are  heavy  and  market  weak. 
Some  dealers  have  commenced  storing, 
while  others  are  waiting  for  still  lower 
values.  The  market  East  is  in  worse  con- 
dition than  here.  Local  cold  storage 
holdings  of  last  season  were  well  cleaned 
up  early  In  the  year,  but  in  the  East 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  1902  eggs  still 
on  hand. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16  ®— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  14  ®15 
California,  good  to  choice  store   14  ®— 

VEGETABLES. 
Asparagus  is  beginning  to  arrive  In 
quotable  quantity,  but  is  still  out  of  reach 
of  the  average  consumer.  Peas  were  in 
fair  receipt.  Other  Spring  vegetables  did 
not  make  much  of  a  showing.  Onions 
were  in  good  supply  and  market  easy  In 
tone. 

Asparagus.  V  B>   15  @  20 

Beans,  Lima,  9  lb   _  @  _ 

deans.  String,  |t  fb   20  5  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs..  1  00  »  — 

'  ucumbers,  ^  large  box    —  ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  V  »>   23  ®  — 

Oarllo,  »  fb    2  ®  2% 

Onions.  Yellow  Danver,  V  cental...    40  ®  75 

Okra,  Dried,  f  lb    12)4®  15 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  ^  lb   3  @  6 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  lb   20  ®  — 

Peppers  Pell,  *  box   —  @  — 

Summer  Squash.  Tfi  box   1  75  @  — 

Tomatoes,  ¥  crate   I  CO  @  2  50 

POTATOES. 
Stocks  of  potatoes,  mainly  Burbank 
Seedlings,  bid  fair  to  prove  ample  for  the 
season's  needs.  Oregon  and  Washington 
are  forwarding  in  considerable  Quantity. 
A  few  new  potatoes,  mostly  volunteers, 
are  arriving  from  near-by  points  and  are 
meeting  with  fair  custom.  Prices  for 
Merced  Sweets  are  ruling  steady. 

River  Burbanks   40  ®  60 

River  Reds,  ¥  ctl   35  ®  50 

GarLet  Chile   —  ®  — 

Early  Rose  1  00  ®  1  16 

Oregon  Burbanks    70  ®  1  00 

New  Potatoes,  ¥  rb    2  ut>  2)4 

Merced  Sweet,  »  cental  1  50  @  1  60 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
A  case  of  strawberries,  the  first  of  the 
season,  was  shipped  Monday  from  Florin 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  Apples  now  on  mar- 
ket are  mainly  cold  storage  holdings. 
Values  are  being  tolerably  well  maintained 
at  much  the  same  range  of  values  current 
for  several  weeks  pa*t.  Oregon  is  for- 
warding some  apples  to  this  center,  a  car- 
load arriving  the  current  week  from  Med- 
ford.  For  Winter  Nelis  pears  out  of  cold 
storage  $1  75@2.25  per  box  is  being  asked, 
as  to  condition. 

Apples,  fancy,  V  4-tier  box  1  50®i  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice  ¥  50- box  1  00@1  25 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  60-box   65®  90 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Only  a  moderate  jobbing  trade  In  pro- 
gress, which  is  generally  the  case  at  this 
time  of  year.     Stocks  are  mainly  In  sec- 


yourtreeJi 

WHEN  HUNGRY. 

Experience  in  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  me  that  properly  prepared  sheep 
manure  is  nature's  best  gift  to  impov- 
erished soil.  Easy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buy.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  Myfreecir- 
cular  describes  the  processor  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.        GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

Fresno  Fertilizing  Works, 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 


BUTTER. 
Prices  are  on  the  down  grade,  as  is 
usual  In  the  spring  season,  but  are  still 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  are  also 
higher  here  than  East.  Considerable 
Eastern  butter,  including  some  process  or 
renovated  stock,  has  been  lately  landed 
here.  Some  favorite  marks  of  California 
product  are  commanding  in  a  limited  way 
from  special  custom  l@2c  above  regular 
quotations.  Much  of  this  same  butter 
which  has  to  depend  on  buyers  who  are 


'Phone  James  3o01. 

CONTRACTORS'  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY, 

LEADING  LABOR  AGENTS, 

63ft  WASHINGTON  BTBBET. 
Male  He  p  of  All  Kind*  Fnrnl«b«d  Free  ot 
t:h«rgfi  to  h\,  ry  rmp'ojrr  of  Heip. 

'Phone,  telegraph,  write  or  call  in  person  and 
procu  e  your  help  from  us  L  H  CUTTING, 
Manager.  635  Washington  St ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PRINTING  vt  e  furnish  all  stock  and  do  printing 
null  11  U.  at  the  following  prices:  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  81  25,  1000  81.75.  Bi  ll  beads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Farm.-  Commercial  Vo.,  320  Davis  at. 
Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ond  hands  and  are  not  heavy  in  the  aggre- 
gate. Current  values  for  most  descrip- 
tions are  being  well  maintained.  The  ten- 
dency on  apples  is  in  favor  of  buyers,  in 
sympathy  with  weakness  East  for  East- 
ern product.  Prunes  of  the  smaller  sizes 
are  still  in  fairly  liberal  supply  and  are  not 
readily  placed  at  full  current  rates;  the 
larger  sizes  are  in  light  stock  and  are 
commanding  a  premium  ranging  from  Jc 
to  lie  over  the  four-size  basis. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  60-Td  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice    

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ^  ft  hVt®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  faoc?   I'A®  8 

Figs,  10-ft.  box,  1-ft  cartons  70  (ft80 

Nectarines,  *  ft  3H@  4V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4%iat  b% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5H@  6 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   8  w  9 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5V4®  8 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   4K@  5 

Plums,  Black,  p  tted   4<*w  5 

Plums,  Fed  and  Yellow    5)4®  6 

Prunes,  Sliver,  good  to  fancy   4H<a  8 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  2-@2^;  40-50s,  5y,@Bc; 
50-60S,  4@4<4o;  60-70s,  3@3^c;  70-80s,  23i(»3c; 
80-90S,  8X@2Ho;  90-lOOs,  13i@2c. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    3%(S— 

Apples,  quartered  .    3'/j@— 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3'/,©  5 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  *  lb   2>/5<S>  3* 

Plums,  unpitted,  *  ft   154®  2 

RAISINS. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  out- 
ward, both  by  rail  and  sea,  at  values 
practically  the  same  as  have  been  current 
the  entire  season. 

California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  prices, 
f.  o.  b.  common  shipping  points,  cr  p  of  1902: 
2-crown  loose  Muscatels,  50-boxes,  5^c  V  ft:  3- 
crown  do,  53£c;  4-crown  do,  6o;  Seedless  do,  5c; 
Seedless  Sultanas,  5c;  Seedless  Thompson,  5V4c; 
2-crown  London  Layers,  20-lb  boxes,  $i. 40  $  box; 
S-crown  do,  $150;  4-crown  fancy  Clusters,  do,  $2; 
B-crown  Deaesas,  do,  $2.50;  6-crown  Imperials,  do, 
13.  Seeded,  f.  o.  b  Fresno— Fancy,  16-oz  ,  7J£c; 
1^-oz.,  6&c;  bulk,  V/tc;  choice— 16-oz  ,  7Hc;  12-oz., 
6c;  bulk,  7 4 c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  are  in  quite  liberal  stock,  but 
demand  the  current  week  has  been  fairly 
active,  and  market  for  desirable  sizes  and 
good  to  choice  qualities  has  been  moder- 
ately firm  at  the  rates  quoted.  Lemons 
moved  slowly  and  market  lacked  firmness, 
particularly  for  other  than  most  select 
qualities.  Limes  were  in  good  supply, 
but  were  mostly  under  ripe. 
Oranges,  Washington  Navel.  <S>  box.  ...  1  00®2  50 

Oranges,  California  Seedlings   65@1  25 

O.anges,  Tangerines,  *  halt  box    1  00@l  25 

Lemons,  California,  seltct,  V  oox   2  25 g.2  50 

Lemons,  California,  g<  od  to  cboloe          1  60r«2  00 

Lemons.  California,  fair  to  good   1  0  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit.  *  box   1  25@2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  V  box   4  50*5  00 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  meeting  with  fair  sale  for 
this  time  of  year  and  values  are  ruling 
steady.  Walnuts  are  nearly  out  of  stock, 
especially  No.  1  to  choice  soft  shell,  and 
market  for  latter  sort  is  very  firm. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  ®20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @I0 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4!4@  5V4 

Peanuts,  C*llfornia.  fair  to  prime   4!4@  6!4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   .    6  @  6!4 

Wainuts,  White,  soft  shell  12'/3@l3H 

Walnuts,  White,  standard  10  @11 

WINE. 

Market  is  quiet.  The  Wine  Dealers' 
Association  has  practically  complete  con- 
trol, there  being  virtually  no  other  buyers. 
For  dry  wines  of  last  vintage  the  Associa- 
tion is  paying  18c,  San  Francisco  deliv- 
ery, but  exacts  a  number  of  charges  for 
gauging,  hauling,  etc  ,  reducing  the  price 
to  growers  to  not  exceed  16 Jc  net,  de- 
livered here.  Sweet  wines  under  control 
of  the  Association  are  held  at  32c  at  the 
wineries,  cost  of  transportation  and  deliv- 
ery being  at  expense  of  buyer. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows: 


New  Patents. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   P3.028 

Wheat,  ctls  307,695 

Barley,  otls   14,5)5 

Oats,  ctls   6  585 

Corn,  ctls   4,7 

Rye,  ctls    3.345 

Beans,  sks   2  718 

Potatoes,  sks   39  249 

Onions,  sks   2,880 

Hay.  tons    3,4u9 

Wool,  bales   133 

Hops,  bales   179 


Since  Same  lime 
July  1,1902.  last  year. 


4,335,138 
4/39  330 
4,305,4.2 
684,196 
8i,771 
164  654 
6  3,911 
972,406 
161,016 
IN,.  94 
37,257 
12,594 


4,780,234 
7,230,870 
5,H7I,758 
716,211 
79,493 
187,2  1 
586,732 
1,0  9,601 
163.543 
103  »71 
43  739 
8,232 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   45.956 

Wheat,  ctls  296,842 

Barley,  ctls  10,163 

Oats,  ctls   3il 

Corn,  ctls   4>-2 

Beans  sks   1,227 

Hay.  bales   2,695 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs'   3,306 

Honey,  cases   56 

Potatoes,  pkgs   3,852 


Since  Same  time 
July  l,  1902.   last  year. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.. 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  17,  1903. 

720,994  —Map— A.  von  Babo,  Seattle,  Wash. 
721,000.— R.  R.  Switch— W.  J  Bell,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

720,889.— Oil  Burner— A.  H.  Calkins,  Santa  Mon- 
lc»,  Cal. 

720,895  — Vise— E.  R.  Cook,  Sacramento.  Cal. 
720,783  —Telephone  Mouthpiece— C.  W.  Clough, 
Wationvllle,  Cal. 

721.022  — Horse  Controller— C.  B.  Corl,  River- 
side, Cal. 

721.023  —Grease  Cup  —  F.  B    Cosper,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

720,897.— Motor  Power— F.  A.  Creed,  Whatcom, 
Wash 

720,799  —Plaster— H.  M.  Hanmore,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

720.814.  — Brake  Block— P.  L.  Joces,  S.  F. 

720.815.  — Sawmill  —  W.  E.  Jones,  Clear  Lake, 
Wash. 

721,051.— Toy  Balloon— A.  J.  King,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

720  700.— Grapple— W.  Kirry,  Blue  Lake,  Cal. 
720  938.— Shade  Bracket  —  E.  H.  B.  Lindhorst, 

Sacramento,  C»l 
721,067.— Hoist— W.  L.  McCabe,  Seattle,  Wash. 
720,944  —Saw  —  J.    Meklejohn,    Sedro  Woolley, 

Wash. 

720,948.— Di«k  Plow— J.  P.  Mulrony,  Plaza,  Wash. 

741.839.  — Horse  Blanket— E.  C.  O'Neil,  S.  F. 

720.840.  — Loading  Device— T.  M.  Park,  Darring- 
ton,  Wash. 

720.9C0.— Loading  Device— T.  M.  Park,  Darring- 
ton,  Wash. 

721,090.— Wave  Motor— F.  H.  Reed,  Claremont, 
Cal. 

720.853.— Rock  Crusher— Spargo  &  Rose,  Doble, 
Cal. 

720,750.— Water  Wheel— E.  E.  Speegle,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

720.984.— Tackle  Block— A.  H.  F.  Straub,  Port- 
land, Or. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Fruit  Orchards  and  Farm  Lands 
in  Santa  Clara  County. 

83  seres  general  farm  close  to  foothil  s,  near 
Stanford  University.  Large  house,  large  barn,  rich 
deep  soil,  plenty  of  water,  hea  thfu  c  lmate,  profit- 
able pla~e  for  stock  and  poultry.   Price  $11,500. 

160  acres  finest  seed  d  b  rry  land  to  be  found  in 
the  State;  anest'to  belt:  $250  pe- acre. 

A  number  of  others.   Wilte  for  what  you  require 

Glenn  County  Lands  Near  Willows. 

Good  and  cheap   No  better  returns  for  the  money. 

1280  acre-*  profitable  ranch  level  land,  well  fenced, 
house  5  rooms,  barn,  etc  Produces  1"  sacks  grain 
to  the  acre    Price  »12  5"  per  acre    Investigate  this 

640  acres  splendid  land  for  stock  or  grain  Two 
good  barns,  ho 1  se  7  rooms,  barley  20  sacks  to  the 
acre,  good  bargain  in  every  sense  Price  $75u0 
Favorab  e  terms 

For  full  particulars  for  these  and  other  similar 
properties,  address 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 

F~OR  SALE, 

Ift/L  ACRES,  8  WILES  FROM  NAPA,  HANDY 
OVU  to  R.  R.  station,  boat  landing  and  school. 
House,  2  barns,  shop,  windmill,  etc.  Water  piped 
to  house  and  barns;  liv  ng  stream  on  place.  Five 
acres  prunes.  4  acres  resistant  vines  in  full  bear- 
ing Unfailing  supplv  of  flrewo<d.  Must  sell  to 
settle  estate.  GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Administrator, 
Napa,  Cal. 

RI1Y  alfa,fa  ,acd  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
D"  '  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R  ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  815  per 
aore;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  116  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  <.0.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  bole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


WHY  NOT  BUY 

TOUDEN'S  Latest  Improved  HAY  CAB- 
IJ  R1ERS?  Worth  three  times  as  much  as  any 
old  style  carrier.  Never  full  to  perform  their 
work. '  Will  fill  vonr  barn  full  and  will  NOT 
BIND  ON  TRACK  or  break  the  fork  pulley. 

We  are  the  orlsrlnatora  of  FLEXIBLE  BARN 
DOOR  HANGERS  and  have  the  BEST  ON 
EAR  I'H.  Also  a  full  line  of  HAY  TOOLS, 
H\V  RACK  HT TTINGS  and  HARDWARE 
SPECIALTIES  for  use  in  field  and  barn.  SAVE 
MONEY  by  writing  for  catalogue.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  BOX.  9,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
BEALL  &  CO.,  242  Wash.  St.,  Portland,  Oregon,  Agent, 
for  Pacific  Coast. 


COOPER 


SHEARING 

/*1AC  H1ME. 


FINEST  MODEL  MADE.  $15.00, 

Complete  with  Grinding  Discs,  3  Combs,  6  Cutters. 
COOPER  SHEARING  MACHINE  CO., 

142  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Quotations  for  pmver  plants  of  any  size  on  application. 


.SHERWOOD'S, 

■™  TDGLESS 


_  orderI 
BOY  CAN  UK  'IMP I   now.  ^Sffl 

hitch  up  with  Ease  alone  nova 

Horses  can  be  harnessed  separately. 
Send  for  trial  set 

The  most  convenient  of  all  styles  of  harness  for 
use  In  orchard  or  vineyard.  Singletrees,  doub.e 
trees  and  traces  are  done  away  with  and  a  s'ro  >le 
chain  furnishes  the  connection  betw  en  team  and 
plow  or  harrow. 

The  orcbardls' wi'l  appreciate  th>  advantages 
of  dispe.sing  with  doub  etrees. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

Distribot  ng  Agents  for  Pacific  Const, 
I6-J8  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


For  more  than  1 7  years 
P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing 
has  been  practically  tested  and 
found  unequalled  as  a  roof  pro- 
tection in  the  multitude  of 
climatic  conditions  present  in  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  North  and 
in  the  torrid  countries  of  the 
South  and  in  those  places  more 
happily  situated  between  the 
extremes. 

Shingles  warp  and  curl,  iron 
expands  and  contracts  with  heat 
and  cold,  slate  becomes  brittle 
and  flakes  off,  tin  sweats,  rusts, 
and  leaks,  but  P.  &  B.  Ready 
Roofing  lasts  longer  than  the 
building.  There  are  no  faults  in 
P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing  or 
builders  would  have  found  them 
out  long  ago. 

Send  for  booklet.  ,R 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  IV  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles 
Pioneer  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Prefno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stlfferond 
superior  construction.    Runners  In  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3>i-foot.  4-foot  and  5- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


COMWfUNICATIONS  CONFIDENTIAL. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Uome 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  andourmost  extensive  law 
and  reference  H  brary,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
Since  1872.  As  a  resu't  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  co«t  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  infringements,  etc. 
Cfrculars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TheSHARPLES 

Tubular  Separator 

is  different  from  other  separators — half 
the  labor  to  turn— one-tenth  the  parts  to 
clean.   You  may  have  a  free  trial  of  it. 
Catalogue  No.  131  free. 

Sharpies  Co..        P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago.  Ills.  Westchester,' 


The  Midland  Railway. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Your  correspon- 
dent does  not  often  find  himself  writing 
about  his  territory,  the  weather  con- 
cerns him  most,  but  the  advent  of  a 
new  railroad  occasions  this  communica- 
tion. 

And  yet  we  are  going  to  have  a  pass- 
ing word  about  the  weather.  The 
height  of  the  dry  period  of  this  two 
weeks  cessation  of  rain  occurred  a 
week  ago  with  the  cold  spell  that  sent 
the  thermometer  in  places  to  record 
its  lowest  since  '87-'88.  Since  then  the 
weather  has  grown  milder  and  heavy 
dews  are  indicative  of  approaching 
upper  dampness.  For  other  reasons 
as  well  we  look  for  another  rainy  spell 
with  the  end  of  the  month. 

But  weather  aside,  we  are  to  say  a 
word  on  the  Midland  Railroad.  From 
all  appearances  the  long  talked  over 
road  is  a  settled  fact.  The  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  with  its  large  oil  fields,  is 
to  be  connected  directly  with  tide 
water  at  Port  Harford.  Those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  San  Luis  bay, 
as  it  is  more  properly  called,  do  not 
realize  that  it  is  the  making  of  the  best 
harbor  south  of  San  Francisco.  It  has 
the  deepest  waters  of  any  harbor 
south,  and  the  Government  in  making 
a  breakwater  is  making  it  safe  for 
storms.  The  only  continuous  natural 
break  in  the  Coast  Range  from  Contra 
Costa  county  southward  occurs  in  the 
boundary  line  between  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  Santa  Barbara  counties  in  what  is 
known  in  the  Cuyama  valley,  or  the 
upper  Santa  Maria  River  valley.  From 
Sunset,  in  Kern  county,  westward  a 
steady  but  gradual  rise  of  10  miles  oc- 
curs. Here  is  the  divide  between  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  and  the  Cuyama. 
From  here  on  for  over  80  miles  the 
Cuyama  or  Santa  Maria  river  flows 
gradually  to  the  ocean.  The  grade  is 
remarkably  regular,  and  averages  only 
32  feet  to  the  mile  from  this  divide  to 
the  ocean  near  Guadalupe.  With  the 
exception  of  the  first  10  miles,  train 
loads  of  freight  or  carloads  of  oil  will 
have  a  regular  advantageous  grade  to 
the  ocean;  from  there  a  level  northerly 
trend  of  about  18  miles  reaches  San 
Luis  bay  or  Port  Harford.  By  a  sin- 
gle spur  in  the  Santa  Maria  valley  all 
the  new  oil  fields  can  be  tapped  and 
brought  to  tide  water.  The  produce 
of  the  San  Joaquin  can  find  a  cheaper 
ocean  outlet  in  the  120  miles,  or  even 
150  miles,  than  the  300  miles  north- 
ward. 

The  railroad  surveyors  are  well  at 
work,  and  one  grading  outfit  is  said  to 
be  about  ready  to  commence  near  the 
divide.  The  road,  as  we  are  told,  will 
take  from  one  year  to  one  and  one-half 
year  to  complete.  Both  ends  of  the 
road  will  be  worked  at  once.  The  com- 
pany are  assured  of  ample  funds  to 
complete  and  equip  the  road.  The 
right  of  way  for  over  three-fourths  of 
the  road  is  already  procured,  and  no 
difficulties  are  looked  for  elsewhere. 

Santa  Maria.       L  E.  Blochman. 


Time  to  Cut  Hay. 

In  regard  to  the  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  which  is  the  best  time  to  cut  the 
first  crop  of  alfalfa  and  foxtail  for  cow 
feed,  I  concluded  that  if  green  heads 
were  better  than  ripe  ones,  none  at  all 
would  be  still  better,  and  when  I  saw 
the  first  heads  appear,  which  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  March,  1901,  I  cut  it 
down,  expecting  to  get  about  a  ton  of 
hay  to  the  acre,  but  I  got  a  ton  and  a 
half,  and  better  hay  I  never  fed.  The 
next  winter  I  allowed  the  cattle  to  get 
to  the  stack  for  a  while.  There  was  a 
stack  of  alfalfa  hay  alongside  of  it,  but 
while  feeding  it  the  cattle  never  touched 
the  alfalfa  at  all.  I  hauled  some  of  it 
into  the  barn  and  fed  it  to  the  horses, 
with  the  same  good  results,  the  only 
drawback  being  that  there  was  abso- 


lutely no  waste  to  this  kind  of  hay  and 
I  was  always  short  on  bedding.  I  also 
sold  some  of  it  to  different  parties  in 
town  who  keep  a  cow.  These  people, 
who  would  not  take  the  bearded  article 
as  a  gift,  would  buy  this  hay  in  prefer- 
ence to  alfalfa.  To  secure  this  kind  of 
hay  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
the  stock  must  be  removed  from  the 
land  very  early  in  the  season,  because 
if  pastured  too  long  in  the  spring  the 
obnoxious  heads  will  appear  before 
there  is  anything  to  cut.  A  little  extra 
care  must  also  be  taken  in  curing  this 
hay.  I  turned  mine  all  over  before  I 
raked  it  up  in  order  to  get  it  good  and 
dry  before  I  stacked  it.  If  this  is  done 
there  is  not  the  least  danger  that  it  will 
take  fire  through  spontaneous  combus- 
tion.— Tulare  Register. 

"Hiram,  I  see  where  that  college 
that  our  Zeke  goes  to  up  in  Chicago 
has  bought  50,000  bugs."  "Gosh, 
Mandy,  don't  send  any  more  money, 
an'  maybe  we  can  pay  his  schoolin'  in 
potato  bugs." 

If  you  want  to  feel 
good  to=morrow, 
take  Baldwin's 
Health  Tablets  to= 

night.    (Try  before  you  buy.) 

So  positive  am  I  that  my  health  tablets  will  give 
tou  health,  stieogth  and  new  life  that  I  will  send 
you  a  ibc  bottle  <  bsolutely  free  until  you  have  had 
time  to  test  their  curative  qualities  They  will 
cure  constipation,  headache,  biliousness,  torpid 
liver  and  do  you  so  much  good  you  will  be  thankf  il 
to  me  and  will  send  me  the  price.  25c.  Don't  be 
sick  and  dumpy  any  onger  Write  me  a  postal  to- 
day and  yo  will  receive  a  package  of  Baldwin's 
Health  Tablets  to-morrow  by  mail,  prepaid. 

EDWARD  L  BALDWIN, 
8  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

RIIPT1IRF  CORED  while  you  work.  You 
>J  •     I  w  i  \      pay  M  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALRX  SPEIRS.  Box  8u0.  Weatbrook.  Maine, 


A  Low 
Wagon 


Half  Price. 


The  cheapest,  the 
easiest  and  the  best 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon  is 
to  buy  a  set  of  Electric 
aieei  nneels  to  fit  your  farm  wagon,  if  you 
don't  want  to  bother  with  changing  the  wheels 
buy  a  set  to  fit  your  old  gear.  If  you  have  no  old 
gear  you  can  buy  one  for  a  song,  as  there  are 
thousands  of  them  lvine  around  the  country. 
A  set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  costs  less  than 
one-half  the  price  of  a  low  wagon.  They  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon.  They  make  a  new 
wagon  out  of  your  old  one  with  wheels  that 
cannot  rot  or  break.  Made  with  straight  or 
staggered  spokes,  wide  or  narrow  tires.  Save 
blacksmith  bills.  Write  for  our  Handy  Farm 
Wagon  Catalog.  Tells  about  our  full  line  of 
Electric  implements.    It  Is  Free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.. 
Box  10  Qulncy.  Ills. 


"Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot  20-ineh,  5-foot  20-lnch.  6-foot  20-lnch. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FKANCI  Cd. 

CHOICE  L0GAM3:RRY  VINES, 

raised  from  stolons  only  (no  cheap  bud  stock), 
thoroughly  reliable,  prices  low. 

S.  H.  RENO,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


^mmmam  BAKER'S  ^mmmmm  «^ 

•  TRAGELESS  HARNESS 


I 


No  WhifTietrees—No  Traces 


This  harness  is  indispensable  to  every  fruit  grower — vineyardist  or 
orchardist.  Saves  time,  labor  and  patience.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
every  season  in  the  saving  of  injury  to  trees  and  vines  and  damage  to  grow- 
ing fruit,  which  always  occurs  from  the  use  of  ordinary  whiffletrees  and 
traces.    One  of  the  handiest  of  farm  equipments. 

We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  every  State,  like  the  following: 

Dear  Sirs:  Florin.  CaL   Inly  5,  1902. 

I  put  your  harness  on  a  span  of  horses  that  weigh  close  to  1400  lbs.  They  broke  cen- 
ters in  a  vinevard  for  two  weeks  at  a  stretch  and  seemed  not  to  notice  tha.1  they  were  in 
(V  different  harness,  though  one  is  a  very  jiervous  horse.  I  never  had  as  much  pleasure 
in  plowing  as  I  did  with  that  harness.  No  broken  vines,  no  stepping  over  traces  and  no 
traces  to  catch.    It  makes  vineyard  plowing  a  pleasure  instead  of  hard  work. 

F.  F.  ROBINSON. 

Don't  delay — write  us  to-day  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  this  val- 
uable harness,  mailed  free.    Live  agents  wanted  everywhere. 

B.  F.  BAKER  COMPANY  214Main  St..  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  Distributing  Agents, 

16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I 


v.. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  V^ORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  tmlanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -Trie  Si  lence  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Pomtry  Fsitenlne  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  ibis  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THB  PBTALUriA  INCUBATOK  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PuTALUM  A,  CaL. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


ORANGE  dfc  LE/VAON  TREES. 

We  still  have  a  few  to  offer  of  all  sorts.  We  are 
pioneers  of  and  headquarters  for  frost  resistant 
orange  on  hardy  citrus  trlfollata;  It  is  the  coming 
stock  Also,  Cray's  Gardena  dewberry.  Write  if 
interested.  Wai-NNh'8  MJrxBERY. 

Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108 ;  Office  Red  3l3.    Pasadena,  Oal . 

Fruit    and     0»-  namental 
SHADE  TREES. 

ORANGES.  OLIVES.  PALMS.  ROSES.  Etc. 


GREENBANK 


BUST   PRONE  DIP. 

POWDKKKD  98%  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PURE  POTASH. 


Rye  Grass,  Alf  »ifa,  Veeetible  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 
TH0S.  MEHERIN.  520  Battery  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rupestris  St.  George 

•  Roots  and  Cuttings. 

HENRY  TUCKER, 

CALISTOGA,  CAL. 

Surplus  Stock* 

RUPESTRIS  MARTIN. 

3,500  Rooted  Vines  at  $10  00  per  M. 
10,000  18-lnch  t  uttlngs  at  $4  00  per  M. 
5  «  0  12  to  14-lnch  Cuttings  at  $2  50  per  M. 
HAL  G.  0SBURN,    -     -     -    LOS  GATOS.  CAL. 

CITRUS  SEED  BED  STUCK. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Orange,  Pomelo, 

and  the 

HARDY  CITRUS  TRIFOLIATA. 

We  have  strictly  Hrst  class  stock  and  are  prepared 

to  fill  large  or  small  orders. 
DI5BR0W  NURShRIBS  PASADENA,  CAL. 

Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN)  AND  GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 
«- THESE  PLANTS  WILL  PLEASE  YOU.  "ia 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.       W  J.  EHBREK, 
Rural  Box  61.     Kt  MoDte,  Los  Angeles  Co  .  Cal. 


Stone's  Nursery 

171  South  First  St.,  San  Jose. 
Sugar,  French,  Imperial 

Prunes 

On  Almond,  Apricot  and  Myrobolan  Root. 

APRICOTS  on  Apricot,  Peach  and  Myrobolan 

Roots. 

MUIR,  Crawford,  Foster,  Clings   and  other 
Peaches. 
Full  assortment  of  No.  l  stock. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS, 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 
Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco 
Rooms  20-21,  7  th  Floor. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

^^ESTABLISHED   1876  J*  J* 

Myrobolan 
^  Nursery, 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Proprietor. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

GROWER  OF  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
^TREES*^ 

POSITIVELY  NO  IRRIGATION  AND  FREE 
FROM  INSECT  PESTS  OR  DISEASE. 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan 
Root  a  Specialty. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


SEED  CO. 

4II,  4'3  and  4IS  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Our  new  1903  catalogue,  one  of 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  on 
this  coast,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
California  Views,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  information  about 
the  garden  and  full  instructions  as 
to  planting  will  be  found  therein— 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


$2.50 
a  Bbl. 


POTATOES 

I^arsreftt  growers  ofSeed  Potatoes  In  America. 
The  **Kural  New  Yorker"  gives  Salzer**  Ear- 
ly Wisconsin  a  yield  of  74v  bii.  per  a.  Prices 
dirt  cli  eap.  Mammoth  need  hook  and  nam  pie  of 
Teoftlnte,  ftpeltz.  Macaroni  Wheat,  68  bu.  per 
a..  Giant  Clover,  etc.,  upon  receipt  of  10c  postage. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


THAT    WONDERFUL  APRICOT,* 


THE  TILTON," 


Has  not  failed  of  a  crop  for  thirteen  years  I 
because  It  blooms  too  late  for  frost  injury. 

Diploma  as  "best  dried  apricot "  at  Fruit  ♦ 
Growers'   Convention,   1902  Competition 
with  fruit  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  best  judge  of^fruit  in  the  State  says : 
"The  Tl  ton  ripens  more  evenly  throughout 
than  any  apricot  I  have  ever  seen." 

Season  of  1902  the  original  tree  growing 
near  Hanford  bore  over  1000  pounds  of  fruit.  I 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  ( 
list. 

J.  W.  BAIRSTOW, 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

L Mention  this  paper.  • 


GREGORY 


Good  seed 
assure  good 
gardens.  Gregory's 
eeeds  have  been 
the  favorites  of 
gardeners  and  flor- 
ists for  40  years. 
Always  successful. 


-5S 


Send  for  our  free 
catalogue,  telling 
about  our  three 
warrants  on 
seeds. 

J.  J.  H. 

! Gregory  &  Son, 
HarliIehead,KIass. 


Gardens 


6e 


35 


California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


PRICE  S3. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 


 ESTABLISHED  1865.   

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.    LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 

Offers  for  the  season  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 
Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREtiS.  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  Ecc. 

Introdner  01  the  iIHDi  STRAWBERRY,  LOG AKBERR7  AHD  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
If  you  want  un  Irrigated  California  grown  trees,  best  united  to  onr  dry  climate,  we  have  them. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMBS    U7ATE  RS,    Prop.,  U/ateonvllle,  Cal. 


SURE  SEED. 


NO  PRIZES  but  your  money's  worth  in  BUSINESS. 
Seeds  tor  Business  Planters.  Before  you  buy  Garden 
Set  ds  send  a  postal  card  with  your  name  on  it  for  my 
Free  Catalogue.  Finest  Meion  Seea  grown. 


D.  V.  BURRELL, 
ROCKY  FORD,   :   :   :   :  COLORADO. 


IP  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  jt  jt 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

»Qet  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEfl." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  83.60,  postpaid  anywhere* 


r 


TWO  SPECIALS. 


1 


Our  stock  of  Deciduous,  Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Rose  Bushes 
is  complete  in  every  detail — the  largest,  the  most  carefully  grown  and 
satisfactory  stock  we  ever  had.  Just  now  there  are  two  specials  that 
we  want  to  call  particular  attention  to. 


APRICOTS. 

If  you  contemplate  planting  apricot^  this 
season  you  had  better  place  your  order  at 
once,  as  a  commercial  preposition  Califor- 
nia practically  has  a  monopoly  in  apricot 
culture. 


OLIVES. 


We  still  have  quite  a  large  stock  of  Olive 
Trees  in  all  the  leading  varieties.  In  I  ali- 
fornia  the  olive  grows  to  perfection  and  is  a 
satisfactory  crop. 


Send  for  our  New  Catalogue — It's  Free. 

Until  you  have  seen  our  1903  Catalogue  you  do  not  realize  what  a  helpful  book  a  catalogue  Is 
to  a  tree  planter.  Don't  think  that  some  other  catalogue  will  answer  the  purpose,  because 
there  Is  no  other  like  this  one;  it  is  more  carefully  compiled,  it  lists  more  trees,  it  is  easier  to 
consult  and  contains  more  information. 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

GEO.  C  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

\  O.  Box  18.  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


*  ROOTED  VINES  AND  CUTTINGS.  * 

Rupestris  St.  George,  &&&&  Rupestris  St.  Martin, 

R I  PAR  I A   GLORIA   MONTPE  LIE  R. 

Over  100  Varieties  of  Cuttings  Offered.  Vines  Grafted  Under  Contract,  i 

Grafted  Vines  Imported  Under  Special  Agreement.  ♦ 

COMPLETE  STOCK  of  DECIDUOUS  TREES.  \ 

SMYRNA  FIGS. 

LOGANBERRIES,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES,  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 


Napa  Valley   Nursery    Co.,  Inc. 

JOHN  L.  AMES,  Pres.  and  Mgr.  is/\f»/\.  cal. 

►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦J 


SURPLUS  STOCK: 

APRICOT  (on  Peach  or  Myrobolan  root)— Blenheim,  Royal  and  Hemskirke. 
PRUNES  (on  Peach  or  Myrobolan  root)— French  (Petite  d'Agen). 
PEACH— Susquehanna,  Late  Crawford,  Wheatland,  and  Phillips  Cling. 
PEARS— Bartlett. 

APPLES-Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. 

ALMOND  (on  Peach)— Ne  P.us  Ultra,  I.  X.  L.,  and  Nonpariel. 
CHOICE  UMBRELLA  TREES  — Ktc  ,  Etc. 

NOTE— Write  for  special  prices  on  above  stock. 

FRESNO  *  NURSERIES, 


P.    H.    WILSON,  Prop. 


P.  O.  Box  42. 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Niles,  Cal. 

JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  AND  RESISTING  VINES. 

The  largest  and  finest  collection  of  Palms,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Roses,  Shrubs  and  Vines  on  the  Pacific  loast. 
Send  f  r  our  catalogues. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES. 

SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS, 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUn, 
PRUNE, 


Grape  Yines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


APRICOT. 


HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYR0B0LANPLUM  UTS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  ^VITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Plant  Dimes — Harvest  Dollars. 

Lack  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is 
detrimental  to  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  fruit.  The  cheapest  and  most 
available  Atnmoniate  is  > 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

A  few  cents  worth  applied  to  each  tree  will 
give  the  largest  possible  yield  of  choicest 
fruit,  returning  many  times  its  cost. 

Send  your  address  on  a  Post  Card  for  our  Bulle- 
tin "Food  far  Plains,"  containing  the  views  of 
the  most  eminent  authorities  as  to  how,  when  and 
what  to  leed  plants  for  best  commercial  results, 
information  which  every  horticul- 
turist should  know.  It  is  FREE. 
W  ILLIAM  S.MYEKS  Director. 
1  a  John  street, 
New  York. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For    Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

SAW  FSAjrr.cn,      F   FSNO.      LOS  AHGELES. 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Grange  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  held 
its  regular  semi-monthly  meeting  on 
the  21st.  After  reading  and  approval 
of  the  minutes,  the  special  committee 
on  memorial  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Bro.  John  Trimble  reported.  The  reso- 
lutions were  approved  and  enrolled  on 
a  page  of  the  journal. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  report  to  the  next  meeting  me- 
morial resolutions  on  the  death  of  Bro. 
Davis,  Past  Master  of  the  State 
Grange  of  California. 

The  Worthy  Master  reported  having 
received  a  communication  from  Prof. 
Anderson,  director  of  the  California 
Polytechnic  School  at  San  Luis  Obispo, 
asking  the  influence  of  the  Grange  in 
getting  an  appropriation  from  the 
Legislature  necessary  and  essential  to 
the  efficient  work  of  the  school.  The 
proper  resolutions  were  adopted  and 
the  Worthy  Master  requested  to  send 
them  to  Prof.  Anderson.  It  is  under- 
stood by  the  members  of  Tulare 
Grange  that,  at  first,  instruction  in 
agriculture,  particularly  dairying,  will 
predominate  in  the  school. 

The  consideration  of  the  foregoing 


subject  led  up  to  the  consideration  of 
the  very  marjy  large  appropriations 
now  asked  for  from  the  present  Legis- 
lature and  the  impossibility  of  allowing 
more  than  even  half  of  them  without 
entailing  a  rate  of  taxation  that  will  be 
absolutely  oppressive,  that  as  far  as 
possible  the  appropriations  should  not 
be  more  than  will  entail  a  tax  rate  ex- 
ceeding a  50-cent  limit,  but  that  the 
efficiency  and  excellence  of  our  State 
educational  institutions  must  be  main- 
tained, that  a  State  dairy  school,  not 
at  Berkeley,  should  be  established,  to 
be  located,  as  now  proposed  by  the 
Governor,  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  by  mutual  agreement,  and 
that  any  other  dairy  or  polytechnical 
school  than  the  two  here  referred  to 
will  be  ill  advised  and  not  justified  by 
the  present  condition  of  the  State's 
finances,  nor  by  the  necessity  of  them 
for  educational  purposes,  and  that  the 
erection  of  one  of  the  grpat  buildings 
contemplated  by  Mrs.  Hearst's  de- 
signs for  a  magnificent  group  of  Uni- 
versity buildings,  however  much  it 
would  please  our  vanity,  or  the  build- 
ing of  a  grand  hotel  in  Yosemite  val- 
ley, are  things  that  should  not  be  con- 
templated so  long  as  our  more  absolute 
necessities  require  as  high  a  rate  of 
taxation  as  they  now  do. 

Two  questions  were  drawn  from  the 
question  box:  1st,  What  is  the  best 
method  of  renewing  an  alfalfa  field  that 
has  run  out  in  spots  ?  2nd,  In  setting 
out  alfalfa  is  it  advisable  to  sow  grain 
with  it  and  why  ? 

To  the  first  it  was  suggested  replow- 
ing  and  re-seeding,  but  a  good  disking 
and  re  seeding  of  the  run-out  spots  will 
be  productive  of  good  results.  Reply- 
ing to  the  second  question,  it  seemed 
to  be  the  opinion  that  early  sown 
alfalfa  does  not  require  a  cover  crop; 
that  thick  sowing  twenty-five  pounds 
per  acre  will  give  better  results;  that 
thick  seeding  of  grain  with  alfalfa  does 
not  bear  good  results,  and  when  grain 
is  sown  with  alfalfa  the  limit  should  be 
ten  to  fifteen  pounds  per  acre.  A 
thicker  seeding  draws  too  much  moist- 
ure from  the  soil. 

The  session  was  long,  the  discussions 
were  participated  in  by  all  present, 
and  were  animated  and  conservative. 

J.  T. 

Worthy  Overseer  at  Stockton  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — By  invitation  of 
Stockton  Grange,  P.  of  H.,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  installing  their  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  on  Saturday  last,  Feb. 
21,  1903.  Arriving  in  Stockton,  we 
were  taken  in  charge  by  Bro.  N.  H. 
Root,  Secretary  of  Stockton  Grange, 
who  is  also  Gatekeeper  of  the  California 
State  Grange.  After  a  good  feast, 
presided  over  by  Bro.  W.  L.  Over- 


For  Good  Road  Making. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  the 
value  of  good  roads.  It  is  from  the  Elec- 
tric Wheel  Co.  of  Quincy,  111.,  who  by  the 
manufacture  of  a  wheel  adapted  to  that 
purpose  are  doing'  much  to  further  the 
cause  of  good  roads.  It  will  be  apparent 
that  the  draft  must  be  much  lighter  for 
the  broad-tired  wheel  than  the  narrow 
one,  even  for  the  first  tracking  over  a 
given  point.  All  subsequent  passings 
must  continue  to  pack  and  Improve  the 


bed  and  still  further  lessen  the  draft, 
while  exactly  the  reverse  is  true  of  the 
narrow  tire.  There  are  other  essentials 
which  will  enter  into  road  building  of  the 
future.  The  broad-tired  wheel  is  one — a 
very  important  one — all  the  mote  import- 
ant because  so  fruitful  of  good  results  at 
no  cost  whatever  to  the  authorities,  and 
attended  with  no  extra  expense  to  the 
user  of  the  broad-tired  wagon,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  permits  the  hauling  of  larger 
loads  with  lighter  draft  and  with  greater 
convenience  than  in  any  other j way. 


hiser,  Past  Master  of  the  California 
State  Grange,  we  adjourned  to  the 
meeting  hall  where,  after  the  regular 
business  of  the  day  and  installation  of 
officers,  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable 
afternoon  was  spent  in  discussing  ways 
and  means  for  advancing  our  Order  in 
this  State.  A  visiting  member  from 
the  State  of  New  York  gave  an  ex- 
tended account  of  the  growth  of  the 
Order  in  that  State,  in  his  county 
alone  there  being  over  4000  members 

After  supper  Bro.  Root  and  wife,  at 
whose  home  we  passed  the  night,  took 
us  for  a  drive,  and  to  spend  the  even- 
ing with  that  stanch  Patron,  Bro.  W. 
L.  Overhiser,  whom  the  writer  remem 
bers  as  a  visiting  officer  of  the  Cali 
fornia  State  Grange  before  the  said 
writer  was  old  enough  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Order. 

The  next  day  Bro.  Root  and  wife 
drove  us  to  the  French  Camp,  where 
we  took  dinner  with  Brother  and  Sister 
Beecher.  Bro.  Beecher  is  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Grange.  After  dinner  we 
took  the  train  for  home,  having  spent 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  two  days, 
long  to  be  remembered  by  us. 

H.  C.  Raap, 
Overseer  Cal.  State  Grange. 

Martinez.  

From  the  Granges. 

ROWENA  GRANGE. 

Rowena  Grange,  No.  330,  at  Lodoga, 
writes  to  the  Colusa  Sun,  that  their 
last  meeting,  held  for  the  purpose  of 
initiating  Bert  Stafford  and  Joseph 
Dion,  Jr.,  and  conferring  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees,  was  very  satisfactory. 
As  the  Worthy  Overseer  and  Lectu- 
rer were  not  present,  Bro.  John  C. 
Bond  and  Sister  Ollie  Stafford  were  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancies.  After  the 
general  work  for  the  day  was  over  a 
nice  lunch  was  served  by  the  worthy 
«isters  in  honor  of  Ira  Fender,  Bert 
Stafford  and  Joseph  Dion.  After  lunch 
there  was  music,  games  and  dancing 
by  the  young  patrons.  After  recess 
the  Worthy  Master  called  the  lodge  to 
order  and  then  proceeded  with  further 
business.  An  address  was  delivered 
by  Bro.  J.  Fender.  The  Rowena  Grange 
now  has  thirty  members  and  hopes  to 
increase  the  membership  quite  rapidly. 

SAN"  JOSE  GRANGE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  San  Jose 
Grange  a  communication  was  received 
announcing  the  proposed  visit  of  the 
National  Master,  Aaron  Jones  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  who  expected  to  spend 
three  days  in  San  Jose  during  the 
month  of  May. 

The  report  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee included  a  lengthy  discussion  and 
report  of  measures  pending  at  Sacra- 
mento and  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Wor- 
then,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
women's  work,  reported  the  excellent 
progress  made  in  the  matter  of  shade 
trees.  She  stated  that  many  of  the  so- 
cieties approached  have  contributed  to 
the  fund,  and  upon  her  recommenda- 
tion the  Grange  announced  itself  as  op- 
posed to  a  postponement  of  Arbor  Day, 
which  is  fixed  for  March  10th. 

Mr.  Ewer  of  Los  Gatos  gave  a  very 
practical  address  on  the  treatment  of 
wounds  made  in  pruning  fruit  trees. 
He  explained  the  use  of  grafting  wax, 
and  recommended  the  use  of  asphalt 
for  healing  purposes. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Saunders  read  an  inter- 
esting extract  from  an  article  in  the 
National  Grange  Bulletin,  relating  to 
the  organization  of  labor.  Professor 
Smith  of  Campbell  also  spoke  on  this 
subject. 

Professor  Rattan  gave  some  excel- 
lent advice  relating  to  the  pruning  of 
shade  trees. 

OAKLAND  GRANGE. 

To  the  Editor  :— Oakland  Grange 
celebrated  Washington's  birthday,  Sat- 
urday, Feb.  21st,  in  a  fitting  manner 
with  the  following  programme :  "A 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Washington,"  from 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  by  Mrs. 
Ella  Dow  ;  "A  Chinese  story  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  Charles  Colmore  ;  a  vo- 
cal solo,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
Mrs.  Marie  Steubenrauck  ;  recitation, 
Dexter  Gilbert ;  "The  strongest  points 
in  Washington's  character,"  Miss  Car- 


oline Hancock;  "America,"  by  the 
audience.  Mr.  Gilbert  then  presented 
each  one  with  an  artistic  portrait  of 
Washington,  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Dewey  ex- 
hibited an  interesting  book  containing 
a  facsimile  of  the  original  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  Washington's 
Farewell  Address. 

The  hall  was  appropriately  decorated 
with  flags,  flowers  and  greens,  and  a 
picture  of  the  noted  hero.  Appropri- 
ate refreshments  were  served  during 
the  afternoon.  Nita. 


BLACK  LEG 

AMONG  CATTLE 

is  now  prevalent  tn  nearly  all  sections.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  and 

CUTTER'S 
Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Is  the  lowest  priced,  easiest  used  and  most 
successful  vaccine  made. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet  containing 
full  information  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  process  of  vaccination. 

The  COTTER  ANAL! TIC  LABORATORY, 

Fresno,  Cal, 

If  no  druggist  or  dealer  In  your  town  has 
our  vaccine,  order  direct  from  us;  we  pa; 
all  transportation  charges. 


That 
represents  the 
labor  uved  In 
feeding  . 
machine  with 
traveling  reed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

•re  the  strangest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blows?  Elevator. 
iikd  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL 

AN  ACRB  OP  CORN 
and  its  possibilities.     /\\  «en  l  Agta. 


[hooker  &  co. 

16-13  Drumm  St. 
San  Fbakcibco 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


PRAVINO 

Our  Una  of  sprayers  ana  appU. 
ances  fits  every  man's  needs. 
Hand.  Knjpsack,  Bucket, 
Field,  Barrel. and  Power 

sprayeratwency  styles.  Bestnossies 
made,  attachment!,  formulas,  ere. 
Selectthe  useful  and  reliable. Catalog  free 
THE  DEMINO  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

If » urn  agmU .  Uwnim  f  HuUM , Oi.iy».ni 


Pacific  Coast  A^enis,  (JKAN  &  (JUjiPa.n  Y, 
San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Los  Angeles. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :  :  t 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines:  19.000 
Graduates:  1000  annual  enrollment:  600  average 
dally  atend  nee;  6'0  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  ihe  co  lege.  All  departments  open  the  emlra 
year.   Both  sexes.  Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  <  a'alogue  and  College 
Journal — r  ree. 


fHFAP  DATP<;  California.  Washington, 
ICnr  rV/A  I  CrO  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States  Write 
for  rates.  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.. 
8  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MM 


No  Smoke  Honse.   Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Give*  delicious  flavor. 
Oheaper.cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular.  E.  Kranser  A  Bro..  .Hi  1  tun,  Pa, 


PRF AM  Separators 

I,  All  about  them  and  other  things  for 

the  dairy  and  creamery.  A.  H.  REID,  Philadelphia. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  KVJSRV 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  JerseyB  and  Durhams  competing.  W.  H.  Burkr , 
80  Montgomery  St..  8.  » 

JKRHEY8,  HOI  HTEIN8  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nl  es  «  «  o..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  18T6. 

BHD    POLLED   AND   DURHAM  CATTLE. 

0.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

A.  J.C.C.  J  KB  bTH  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Oal. 

9  8HOKT-HOKNEO  DURHAM  BULL8  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  9  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  tlmeB,  "either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  £  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  IV,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited 

JEB8EY8— The  best  A.  J. CO.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  8.  F  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 

THOROUGHBRED  Berkshire  swine  for  sale,  all 
ages.   ("has.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

BRED  Poland-China  sows  at  a  bargain.  9afe  In 
pig  to  prize-winning  boar.  Also,  fall  pigs.  Lind- 
gren  &  Sons,  Klngsburg.  Cal. 

DR.  R  CATCH.  Breeder  of  Eng  lsh  Berkshire 
Swine,  Carpinterla.  Cal 

Br. RKsHIRK,  POLAND-'  HINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co  ,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Poland-Cblna  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.     Sutton  Bros.,  Lodi,  Cal. 

THOMAS  WA'TE.  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshires.   Pigs  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MUKPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Oal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

B'  RK  -  HIRE  AND  POt  AND-OHINA8,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  9tockton. 


CHAS.  D.  PIERCE.  Pres. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    BOO  FOOD 

for  poultry    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


COTTON  WOOD  FARM,  Pleasant  Grove,  Oal. 
Eggs,  barred  and  white  Plymouth  Rocks.  Pekln 
ducks  Toulouse  geese,  pearl  guineas  Narragan- 
se.t  turkeys;  belglan  hare.   Serjd  for  cir.  ular. 


8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


WILLIAM.  NIL  *'*««:«».  Los  Argeles.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL  — Bestquallty,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson.  Napa.  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILE8  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Oal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.    Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  CaBtro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder     Send  Jar  Catalogue. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Our  hens  pay  well,  eating  dear  wheat.  Write  for 
how.  CARMAN  "ROS  ,  Felton  Cal 


FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  HigQ-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWOHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  B'RD.  Merced,  Cal. 


NO    HUMBUG.  mOnS. 

Swino  V  Slock  Marker  »n<l  C»lf  Deborner.  Stop*  swine 
from  rooting  Make*4A  .hfirrmt  ear  markl.  Eitraeti 
Boms.  Price  It  60.  Send  »1  r-.r  trial  If  it  suits,  send  bs.1- 
uce.  I'm  i  M'.<  I'  ■_■  Hog  ud  Cftlf  Holder  only  76o. 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


W.  FRANK  PIERCE,  Vice-Pres. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD 
HOLSTEINS. 


DE  K0L  OF  VALLEY  MEAD. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
19  lbs.  9  oz.  butter. 


ROMEO  AAGGIE  ACME. 

7  day  A.  R  O.  record 
26  lbs.  11  oz.  butter. 


PARTIES  WANTIvo  FIR8T  Ci  ASS  YOUNG  BCLL8  will  do  well  to  write  us.  Prices 
reasonable,  breed'ng  and  quality  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined. 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  cost.   The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date: 


Name. 


Lbs.  of 
milk  in 
7  days. 

Romeo  Aaggte  Acme   431 

Ftdessa    570 

Matty  Clay's  Aaggie  2d  499 

Ruda  2d  Belle   401 

Minnewawa  Lily   364 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead   435 

Wyn.  tta  Princess   391 

Minnewawa  Louise   474 

Drusa      399 

WaUalona   393 

Olympia  Clay   526 

Victor  Idlewil  i  2nd   371 

De  Natsey  Baker   377 

Aaggie  Martin   416 

Rom  Princess    366 

Western  Duchess   387 

Corona  Cllfuen   410 


Age. 

7yr. 
4  " 
7  " 
7  " 


Lbs  and'z 
butt  r  yield 
in  1  days. 

26  11  oz. 

25. 

23.15  " 
20.9  " 
2.1.4  " 
19.9  '• 
18.7  " 

18.5  " 
18.4  " 
18  3  •' 
18.2  " 
17.9  " 

17.7  " 
16.12  " 

16.8  " 

16.6  " 
16  3  " 


Lbs.  of 

Name.  milk  in  Age. 

7  days. 

MinnewawaSalambo,3teats  403  4  yr. 

Mountain  Juliet                    382  7  " 

Minnewawa  Duchess,  3  teats  ...  6  " 

Lady  Kurts  Alpa                   378  6  " 

Corona  Acturas                      344  2  " 

Eva  Blanco                             355  2  " 

Kornd   Ke  Pietertje  Queen..  9  0  2  " 

Aral  n  De-Kol                        332  2  " 

Oleander  De-Kol                   324  2  " 

Segris  Pietertje  Pe  Kol  2d        355  2  " 

Western  Princess                  294  3  " 

Painted  Lady                        327  3  " 

Mary  Ann  De  Kol                   391  3  " 

Miranda  Acturas  325  3  " 

Hengerveld  Lass                   306  2  " 

Princess  Louise  De-Kol         2S9  2  " 

und'r 

Wild  West  De  Kol                  279  2  " 


Lbs.  andoz. 
butter  yield 
in  7  days. 
16.1  oz. 

15.9  " 
15  6  " 
15.3  " 

14.1  " 
14 

13.14  " 
13  7  " 
13  1  " 
12.11  " 
12  11  " 
12  10  " 

12.10  " 
12.3  " 

12.2  " 
12. 

10.19  " 


WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSHIRES    YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 


PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Address  all  communicat'ons  to  City  office,  14  TURK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.   'Phone,  SOUTH  103. 
ST0CK.TO1N.    C  A  L.      Phone,  SUBURBAN  281. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

HjghGrade  FERTILIZERS 


Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE    SHOULD    HAVE    OUR    BPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE   IN   ANSWER    TO   A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francioco,  Cal. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50  HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 


JACKSON 

ffifial  P 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles.  4-11  market  St.,  San  Francisco 


BLACK-LEG-INE 


EACH  DOSE 
SEPARATE. 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  10  dose  box,  $1.50; 
20  dose  box,  $2.50;  50  dose  box,  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclu- 
sive.   Blacklegine  Outfit  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  Is  the 
largest  number  In  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  Bf  BI  IAL  G«»i  l>  MEUAi  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  In 
our  nerd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  siock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
olosely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 

City  Office,  21  4  Kant  8th  St.,  L08  ANGELES,  OAL. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

ilKM  MflNUFflCTURED    BY  i— tm 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO..  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  KAHCH,  SAW  AlfSELMO,  MA  BUT  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Ball  Calves  from  Oreat  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALINQ,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  H  W.  from  PETAIUMA.  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    A.  MECHAM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

Thev  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  fmm  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep.wlth- 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


'■  if^pifr'i^'; '.  >■> 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Poln«s:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
*0*A.  SONOMA  CO..  CAL. 

SHOEMAKER'S  BOOK 

r POULTRY 

land  family  almanac  Tor  1908.  Over 
r  200  lartfe  paged  of  beat  book  pa  per,  with 
flue  colored  plates  true  to  life. Tells  how 
to  raise  chicken!,  pr-.fltably.their  care, 
'  diseases  and  remedies.    Diagrams  with 
full  descriptions  <>f  Poulti  v  houses.  AU 
\  about  INCUBATORS,  BROODERS, 
a_„„l)  Thoroughbred  FOWLS,  with  lowest 
prices.  You  cannut  ultord  to  be  without  it.  Only  15  cts. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  599  Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


IHFA1    IN  NAME. 
IL/LnL  ,N  ACT|ON> 


SIMPLE.  DURABLE, 
AI.WA18  RELIAttLB. 

A  dollar  of  service  for  every  dollar 
of  cost— that  is  the  record. 
Illustrated  Book  Free. 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR  CO..  San  Jose.  Cal. 


U«  New  Regulator 

on  the  Sure  Ilatcli  is  leally  auto- 
matic and  direct  aetinpr— greatest 
improvement  of  years.  Don't  pay 
double  price  for  old  style  machines. 
lOet  our  hook  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
Clay  Center,  Neb,,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BAILEY'Q 

Hydraulic  Ram. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  Install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  In  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  It  It  Is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  effl'  lent  and  eco- 
nomical If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

PKYCR  W.  B  *  IT.ET. 

Seneci  Falls.  N.  Y. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mecnaoical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture.  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Sail, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
0»en  AU  Tear.   :   A.  VAW  DEB  HATLLIH,  Pre*  t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


I 


160 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


March  7,  1903. 


Own  a  Home  in  California. 

^  (3(30  °^  ^  ^eatest  ^rriSation  Systems 


Of  ttLO 

IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

SELECTED  FROM  40,000  ACRES  AND  VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 

Oranges,      Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Lemons,       Grazing,  Melons, 
Peaches,      Dairying,  Grapes, 

And,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 


Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 


WM,  B.  CROCKER,  President. 
V.  K.  OREEN,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


GEO.  CROCKER,  Vice-President. 
J.  V.  BRADLEY,  Manager. 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


THE  CENTURY  SPRAY  PUMP 

PATENTED. 

With  Removable  Brass  Cylinder,  Concaved  Brass  Seats,  Brass 

Poppet  Valves. 


PRESSURE 
GAUGE 


Fig.  961. 


Fig.  961  represents  the  Century 
Spray  Pump  as  built  in  its  latest  im- 
proved form.  In  offering  this  pump 
to  the  trade,  we  do  so  knowing  that 
it  is  entirely  in  advance  of  any  other 
spray  pump  manufactured.  This 
pump  is  fitted  with  removable  brass 
body  cylinder,  concaved  brass  valve 
seats  and  brass  poppet  valves  with 
ground  surface.  The  valves  are  all 
located  on  the  top  of  the  pump  and 
can  be  readily  reached  by  removing 
the  top  cap  and  air  chamber.  The 
piston  rod  is  brass  and  is  supported 
by  a  yoke  attached  direct  to  the  head 
of  the  cylinder,  which  alwa\s  insures 
alignment  of  the  pump  It  has  a 
steel  handle  and  pressure  gauge.  It 
is  also  fitted  with  a  valve  between 
the  air  chamber  and  the  pump,  which 
retains  the  pressure  in  the  air  cham- 
ber and  relieves  the  valves  of  the 
pump  from  all  strain. 


Fig.  790.    No.  I. 


Is  Adapted  for  the  Destroying  of  Every  Kind  of  Insect. 

BAKER    &  HAMILTON, 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SACRAMENTO. 


LOS  ANQELES. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 

MARINE  ENGINES. 


SIIIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CCTTiyO,  Etc. 

IS3-185-I87  Fremont  SI 

SaN  FRANCISCO 


in  willard  steel  range 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  in  the  United  States  fo 
 XH*3  CELPBRftTED  


:  $25:22 


It  has  six  8-lnch  lids;  15-gal'on  reservoir;  larire  warming  closet:  oven  21  ins. 
deep,  17  ins  wide,  18  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x34  inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos:  Duplex  grate:  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

3a7t».  WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114  'w#2W£ffir- 


The  Big  Four 


ALFALFA 
CATTLE 


CORN 
HOGS 


Fruit  farming  is  good,  wheat  farming  is  all  right,  but 
everybody  knows  that  the  steady  money  follows  the  man 
who  owns  cows  and  pigs  and  the  right  kind  of  land  to 
grow  feed  for  them.  If  you  want  good  alfalfa  and  corn 
land  come  to  the 

Laguna  dc  Tachc  Grant 

in  Fresno  and  Kings  Counties.  60,000  acres  of  Kings 
River  bottom  land,  none  better  in  the  State  for  dairying, 
corn  growing  and  fruit  raising.  Now  being  sold  in  small 
lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  $35.00  to  §50.00  per.acre,  in- 
cluding perpetual  water  right,  with  abundant  water  for 
irrigation. 

Terms,  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  eight  annual  payments 
if  desired.  The  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  in  Cali- 
fornia to  get  GOOD  land  reasonably.  Many  of  our  set- 
tlers are  paying  for  their  land  from  their  crops.  Why 
should  not  you? 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  place,  let  us  send 
you  printed  matter  and  our  local  paper  free.  Address, 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS, 

LATON,   FRESNO  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


WHEN  WRIT1NO  PLEASE  MENTION  THI3  PAPER. 


FRANCIS   SMITH   8c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  Or  


LPIP 


FOR    TO\A/N    \A/rt'«~ER  \A/ORK-S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREKT,      ...      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe    listimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  r>  -,„, 
with  Anohaltnni 


W.  &  P.  PAINTS. 

For  wine  cellars,  brewery  floors,  refrigerators,  walls.  Gives  out  no  noxious 
fumes  or  gases  and  can  be  used  in  safety  in  confined  places.  Lowest  in  price. 
Best,  irrespective  of  price. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


<o  cT\  r>.  "?V 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  11. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  14,  1903. 


THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Soft  Wood  Propagation  of  the  Grape  Vine. 

A  good  many  years  ago  experiments  were  tried  in 
herbaceous  or  soft  wood  grafting  of  the  grape  as  a 
way  to  establish  vinifera  varieties  upon  resistant 
roots.  A  publication 
was  made  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  old  State 
Viticultural  Commis- 
sion, and  a  number  of 
vine  growers  tried  the 
herbaceous  grafting 
proposed.  It  was  not 
successful  enough  to 
establish  itself  as  a 
local  method  and  has 
been  practically  lost 
sight  of.  Still,  work- 
ing in  soft  canes  of 
the  vine  has  some  ad- 
vantages, and  much 
interest  has  been 
awakened  in  it  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Twight,  the 
University  instructor 
in  viticulture,  who  has 
given  demonstrations 
at  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes, and  has  pre- 
pared a  special  bulle- 
tin recently  issued  by 
the  University  Agri- 
cultural Experiment 
Station.  We  desire 
to  make  seasonable 
reference  to  the  mat- 
ter that  readers  may 
make  experiments  to 
satisfy  themselves 
when  the  vines  reach 
proper  stages  o  f 
growth. 

The  herbaceous 
grafting  which  failed  some  years  ago  was  a  Hun- 
garian method,  and  consisted  in  putting  in  a  cleft 
graft  in  a  growing  cane  much  in  the  same  way  that 
top  grafting  is  done  on  the  smaller  limbs  of  fruit 
trees.  This  is  shown  in  Pig.  1.  A  growing  cane  of 
the  stock  is  cut  at  the  letters  A  A,  between  the 
second  and  third  leaves,  the  third  leaf  being  pinched 
off  as  shown  at  B  B.  In  the  center  of  Fig.  1  is 
shown  the  scion  of  the  variety  which  it  is  desired  to 
introduce,  with  its  base  cut  with  a  sloping  cut  to 
enter  the  split  in  the  stock  cane,  shown  below  it. 
The  two  are  joined  and  tied  in  the  usual  way.  In  the 
dry  air  of  California,  it  seems  very  difficult  for  the 
scion  to  gain  sap  from  the  stock  soon  enough  to  stop 
its  wilting  and  perishing  by  evaporation. 

Fig.  2  represents  what  is  known  as  the  Horwath 
graft.  It  is  really  a  form  of  budding,  as  the  scion 
carries  but  one  bud,  and  it  is  used  in  a  way  to  reduce 
evaporation  and  is  done  at  a  joint  where  there  is 
firmer  tissue  to  work  in.  To  secure  this  bud  a  cut 
half  way  around  the  cane  is  made  through  the  bark 
at  a,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  above  it,  and  an- 
other cut  half  way  around  about  one- third  of  an  inch 
below  the  bud,  as  at  b.  Then  two  cuts  are  made, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  bud,  connecting  the  two 
upper  and  lower,  and  the  bud  is  taken  out  with  its 
plate  of  bark  behind  it.  The  stock  is  prepared  by 
cutting  half  way  round  above  and  below  a  leaf,  the 
leaf  removed  and  a  cut  through  the  leaf  stem  from 
one  to  the  other.  Lifting  the  bark  then  one  has  two 
flaps.  The  bud  is  put  in  place,  the  flaps  turned 
down  over  it  and  tied.    These  flaps  help  to  enclose 


the  bud  and  to  ensure  its  success,  but  the  operation 
is  delicate  and  rather  difficult  mechanically. 

Figs.  3  and  4  show  the  Salgues  graft,  which  is  also 
a  budding  operation,  and  uses  a  shield  bud  more 
nearly  the  form  of  budding  commonly  used  with 

fruit  trees- 
Mr.  Twight 
gives  such 
preferenc  e 
to  this  meth- 
od that  we 
give  the 
process    i  n 


Fig.  I.— Green  Cleft  Graft. 


Fig.  2.— Horwath  Graft. 


more  detail.  On  any 
space  between  the  joints 
the  shoot  to  be  grafted  a 
longitudinal  incision  (Fig. 
3,  a)  is  made  with  the 
budding  knife,  penetrat- 
ing the  whole  depth  of 
the  bark  and  about  the 
length  of  the  shield.  The 
bark  is  raised  on  both 
sides  of  the  slit;  the 
shoot  is  then  bent,  in- 
wards and  the  lips  of  the 
slit  open  easily.  -  (Fig.  3, 
b).  The  bud  (Fig.  4)  is 
inserted  and  the  shoot  is 
left  to  spring  up  into  its 
former  position.  The 
bud  is  then  compressed 
by  the  bark,  and  the 
operation  is  completed 
by  tying.  The  ligature 
should  be  removed  a  fort- 
night or    twenty  days 

afterwards.  In  order  that  the  Salgues  graft  may 
be  a  success,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  the  stock 
should  be  in  full  sap,  so  that  the  lips  of  the  slit  may 
be  easily  raised;  second,  that  the  scion  bud  should  be 
carefully  selected. 

When  a  green  shoot  is  cut  longitudinally  on  its  en- 
tire length,  different  colorations  may  be  noticed 
along  the  section;  towards  the  apex  the  shoot  has 


not  yet  begun  to  become  woody,  and  the  section  is 
almost  uniformly  green  in  color,  only  slightly  deeper 
above  and  below  each  joint.  A  different  appearance 
can  be  detected  at  the  second  or  third  joint  (count- 
ing from  the  top)  by  a  slightly  lighter  color.  Down- 
wards the  diaphragm  becomes  more  distinct;  finally, 
still  lower,  the  pith  begins  to  be  indicated  by  a  whit- 
ish tint.  The  scion  bud  should  be  taken  only  from 
the  buds  in  which  the  diaphragm  is  already  well  ap- 
parent, but  on  the  part  of  the  shoot  where  the  white 
pith  is  not  noticeable.  Each  shoot  will  thus  give 
two  or  three  good  eyes.  In  practice,  when  one 
tries  to  bend  a  young  vine  shoot  there  is  no  re- 
sistance at  the  top; 
then  lower  down  it 
resists,  and  still  lower 
down  it  does  not  bend, 
but  breaks.  When 
the  fingers  can  easily 
bend  the  shoot  and 
feel  a  slight  resist- 
ance, one  is  sure  that 
the  bud  in  that  re- 
gion, together  with 
the  one  above  and  the 
one  below,  are  suit- 
able for  budding.  It 
is  necessary  to  tie  the 
grafted  shoots  to  a 
stake,  as  they  are 
thus  better  protected 
and  do  not  dry  out  as 
easily  as  when  close 
to  the  ground.  This 
graft  is  simple,  gives 
perfect  union,  and  is 
getting  to  be  very 
generally  used.  It  is 
of  great  value  in  re- 
establishing vineyards 
on  resistant  stock. 

The  Salgues  graft 
may  be  performed 
on  mother  stocks  of 
American  vines  dur- 
ing the  summer  as 
shoots  develop.  One 
can  bud  sixteen  inches 
apart  on  the  canes 
with  the  object  of 
obtaining  grafted  cut- 
tings for  the  next 
season.  Mr.  Twight 
has  seen  contracts 
given  out  for  this 
work  for  $6  per  1000 
callused  grafts. 

Other  styles  of  vine 
budding  are  also  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Twight 
and  further  sugges- 
tions made  about  con- 
ditions of  stock  and 
bud.  Of  these  we 
shall  have  mention  in 
a  later  issue. 


Fig.  3  —Salgues  Graft. 


Fig.  4  —Salgues  Scion  Bud— a,  Side;  b,  Front;  c,  Back. 


The  Republican  says  the  Napa  Valley  Packing 
Company,  which  has  one  of  the  large  individual 
packing  houses  in  California,  has  arranged  to  im- 
port two  hundred  fruit  workers  from  the  East,  who 
will  soon  start  to  work  and  continue  for  four  months. 
The  deal  is  being  made  through  the  firm's  repre- 
sentative at  Chicago,  who  has  secured  men  from  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis  and  other  Eastern  centers. 
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The  Week. 

The  elements  seem  to  be  taking  care  of  themselves 
pretty  well.  More  rain  has  fallen  and  more  cold 
nights,  though  drops  to  frost  injury  have  been  few 
and  light.  There  is  plenty  of  snow  in  the  mountains 
and  some  reservoirs  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  State 
now  contain  more  water  than  they  have  known  for 
several  years  back.  It  all  looks  like  a  good  founda- 
tion for  a  busy  and  satisfactory  summer. 

Great  throngs  of  visitors  are  now  in  the  State.  A 
choice  collection  of  people  known  to  the  world  for 
wit,  wisdom  or  wealth  can  be  made  up  in  any  of  the 
popular  winter  resorts  of  the  State,  and  eminence  in 
war  and  statesmanship  can  be  added  in  many  places. 
The  world  is  learning  to  know  California  as  never  be- 
fore and  California  is  becoming  cosmopolitan  herself 
in  the  same  ratio.  Thousands  of  new  citizens  are  go- 
ing up  and  down  through  the  State  seeking  out  new 
habitations  and  the  numbers  still  to  come  on  the 
very  easy  terms  which  the  transcontinental  lines 
offer  for  this  spring's  travel  will  undoubtedly  be 
large.  Not  less  than  six  specially  selected  leather- 
lunged  orators  are  shouting  California's  offering  to 
those  who  wish  to  work  for  themselves  or  others, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  summer's  labor  supply  is  con- 
stantly improving.  The  California  Promotion  Com- 
mittee announces  that  7962  people  have  come  to  the 
State  on  the  cheap-rate  basis  during  the  last  three 
weeks. 

By  the  way,  the  promotion  committee  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Rufus  P.  Jennings,  executive  officer, 
is  doing  an  immense  work.  The  last  report  shows 
that  the  committee  has  received  a  total  of  11,128 
letters  of  inquiry  about  California  and  has  sent  out 
24,035  letters  conveying  information.  During  Feb- 
ruary the  committee  mailed  17,659  pieces  of  descrip- 
tive literature,  and  in  other  ways  distributed  30,231 
pieces,  a  total  of  47,879,  and  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing February  28  of  157,559.  Addresses  of  parties 
interested  in  California  have  been  secured  in  the 
aggregate  of  21,022.  These  figures  will  indicate  to 
those  who  know  about  such  work  that  a  great  effort 
is  being  made.  The  funds  are  supplied  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  these  are  being  expended  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Wheat  has  had  an  unsettled  week,  and,  though 
better  now,  is  still  below  last  week's  figures.  It  was 
the  speculative  side  that  suffered  most,  for  spot 
wheat  is  scarce  and  hard  to  buy,  and  the  cut  of  25  to 


50  cents  per  ton  which  shippers  make  does  not  help 
them  to  get  wheat.  Three  cargoes  have  gone  out — 
two  to  Australia  and  one  to  South  Africa — about  a 
third  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  in  a  week  to  these 
corners  of  the  earth.  Of  six  ships  engaged,  three 
are  for  Australia,  two  for  South  Africa  and  one  for 
Liverpool.  Ocean  freights  are  cheaper  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  this  port:  lis  3d  to  European 
ports,  and  there  is  said  to  be  disengaged  ships  in 
this  port  covering  a  total  125,000  tons  of  wheat. 
The  new  crop  will  have  plenty  of  chance  to  get  out. 
French  subsidized  ships  are  said  to  be  credited  with 
the  phenomenally  low  rates.  Barley  has  gone  off  50 
cents  per  ton  and  futures  still  more.  Offerings  are 
light  and  the  demand  chiefly  for  seed.  Oats  are  weak 
but  not  lower.  Corn  is  easier;  Eastern  arriving,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  mostly  placed  prior  to  arrival  does 
not  prevent  its  having  a  depressing  effect.  Pink 
beans  are  firmer,  being  taken  for  Texas.  White 
beans  resist  a  bear  movement  to  break  down  and  buy 
in.  Millstuffs  are  scarce;  prices  are  high,  but  a 
slightly  downward  tendency  seems  to  be  perceptible. 
Hay  is  unchanged,  though  receipts  are  less.  Beef, 
mutton  and  hogs  are  all  higher  and  the  market 
strong.  Butter  is  weak,  but  not  shaded  quite  so  deep 
as  before.  Cheese  is  easy,  but  not  declining.  Eggs  are 
steady  and  going  into  storage  at  a  lively  rate  helps 
values.  Youug  poultry  is  in  good  shape,  as  noted 
last  week.  Potatoes  are  no  better,  though  a  few 
are  going  to  Texas  at  low  prices.  Onions  are  doing 
better.  Apples  from  Oregon  and  Idaho  are  selling 
well ;  good  fruit  holds  values,  though  there  is  too 
much  poor  stock  in  sight.  Oranges  are  quiet  and 
easier  ;  receipts  of  common  are  large,  but  not  of  the 
choicer  grades.  Lemons  are  quiet ;  steady  for  the 
best,  while  dull  for  others.  Dried  fruit  is  being  held 
and  little  doing,  though  there  is  some  shading  on 
apples  and  prunes.  Raisins  are  all  sold  except  a  few 
layers.  Carload  lots  of  almonds  are  selling  better 
than  lately.  There  is  nothing  new  in  honey.  Hops 
are  slow  and  little  doing  here.  Wool  is  unchanged 
and  the  outlook  is  for  a  stiff  market  and  contract 
purchases  being  pushed  close  to  the  sheep. 

Readers  who  have  been  bothered  with  that  dis- 
gusting black  rot  of  the  English  walnut,  which  has 
been  frequently  alluded  to  in  our  columns  under  the 
terms  blight  or  bacteriosis,  will  be  interested  in  a 
communication  which  we  print  upon  another  page,  in 
which  Mr.  Newton  B.  Pierce,  who  has  given  the  dis- 
ease most  attention,  tenders  advice  for  reducing  the 
evil.  Mr.  Pierce  has  been  very  conservative  about 
making  recommendations,  as  he  always  is,  and  the 
reader  may  be  very  sure  that  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  treatment  he  describes  will  accomplish  a 
good  measure  of  prevention.  We  hope  all  who  can 
will  try  it  and  note  carefully  the  results.  It  may  be 
some  comfort  to  those  who  have  learned  to  hate  this 
disease  to  know  that  its  name  is  Pseudomonas  jug- 
landis — which  may  serve  as  a  pretty  good  swear- 
word to  express  their  opinion  of  it. 


The  apple  growers  of  the  famous  Pajaro  valley, 
which  includes  areas  in  both  Santa  Cruz  and  Monte- 
rey counties,  have  now  completed  a  most  complete 
and  energetic  campaign  against  the  codlin  moth 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth  of  the 
State  University.  Prof.  Woodworth  and  his  ally, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Clarke,  will  camp  on  the  trail  of  the  moth 
in  that  valley,  and  smite  the  pest  hip  and  thigh  for 
several  months  to  come  with  every  kind  of  insecti- 
cidal  weapon  which  can  be  contrived,  and  if  the  moth 
is  wise  she  will  fly  out  of  that  region  for  good.  This 
long  and  searching  work  is  provided  for  by  co-opera- 
tion between  the  counties  and  the  State  University. 
The  University  furnishes  free  the  men  who  are  on  its 
pay  roll;  others  which  may  be  needed  and  the  things 
with  which  they  work  will  be  paid  for  by  the  coun- 
ties. Santa  Cruz  county  appropriated  $1250  first 
and  Monterey  has  supplied  a  like  amount.  There 
will  be  much  work  done  and  the  apple  growers  seem 
to  be  largely  interested  and  ready  to  march  at  quick 
time  under  the  orders  of  the  experts.  It  will  be 
lively  in  the  Pajaro  valley  all  summer. 


We  are  glad  to  note  that  Burbank  potatoes  sent 
to  Ireland  for  seed  purposes  by  Mr.  W.  J.  B.  Martin 
of  Shasta  county  and  grown  there,  proved  resistant  of 
the  potato  blight. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Neglected  Fruit  Trees  in  Mexico. 

To  the  Editor: — Having  taken  an  interest  in  an 
orchard  at  Coyocan,  a  short  distance  from  the  City 
of  Mexico,  1  find  it  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  wish- 
ing to  know  the  best  method  of  treating  the  trees 
and  ridding  them  of  the  moss,  fungus  or  parasite,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  few  short  branches 
for  inspection.  What  to  do,  and  the  best  way  to 
treat  the  trees,  whether  spraying  will  do  any  good, 
and  if  so  what  sort  of  wash  to  use  and  the  best  ma- 
chine or  method  of  applying  it;  or,  whether  there  is 
any  corrective  that  can  be  applied  to  the  roots,  is 
what  I  would  like  to  know. — Amateur,  City  of 
Mexico. 

The  specimens  show  the  trees  to  be  in  bad  condi- 
tion, the  result  probably  of  complete  inattention  to 
their  wants.  New  wood  growth  is  almost  at  a  stand- 
still and  the  old  bark  well  coated  with  the  ordinary 
lichens  and  invaded  here  and  there  with  a  larger  epi- 
phyte, which  Mr.  Hall  of  the  University  tells  us  is 
a  species  of  tillandsia  of  the  family  bromeliaceae. 
It  produces  tufts  of  leaves  wherever  it  at- 
taches itself  to  the  branch.  These  trees 
evidently  need  heroic  treatment.  They  should 
be  pruned  back  severely,  removing  all  dead 
wood  and  shortening  the  living  branches,  so  as  to 
force  out  a  new  growth  of  wood.  They  should  then 
be  sprayed  (if  not  too  far  advanced  in  the  growing 
season)  with  concentrated  lye,  one  pound  to  six  gal- 
lons of  water.  All  bunches  of  the  tillansia  should  be 
cut  away,  removing  a  little  of  the  bark  where  at- 
tached. After  this  is  all  done  the  ground  should  be 
broken  up  as  deeply  as  possible  without  destroying 
many  roots,  and  plenty  of  manure  and  water  applied. 
If  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  for  the  spraying,  cut 
back  and  give  good  cultivation,  and  spray  next  win- 
ter to  clean  the  bark. 

Cowpeas. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  I  successfully  grow  cowpeas 
in  this  locality,  on  creek-side  lands,  which  are  a  sandy 
loam  of  considerable  depth,  with  here  and  there  a 
substrata  of  gravel  coming  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
surface  ?  The  sandy  loam  usually  varies  from  5  to  8 
feet  in  depth.  If  they  can  be  successfully  grown  for 
hay,  when  is  the  best  time  to  sow  and  how  shall  they 
be  sown — broadcast  or  otherwise  ?  What  is  the  best 
variety  to  60w  to  yield  the  surest  crop  ?  When  is 
the  proper  time  to  cut  such  hay  and  the  best  way  to 
cure  it  ? — Subscriber,  Ukiah. 

You  can  grow  cowpeas  successfully  on  such  low, 
moist  loam  as  you  describe,  providing  moisture  enough 
will  remain  within  reach  of  the  plant  for  summer 
growth.  The  cowpeas  are  really  beans  and  are  ten- 
der plants.  They  can  not  be  safely  planted  until  dan- 
ger of  frost  is  over.  Whatever  time  is  safe  for  corn 
or  squashes  will  also  be  safe  for  cowpeas.  The  plant 
is  used  in  the  Southern  States  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent for  hay  making,  and  the  best  way  to  get  general 
information  concerning  it  will  be  to  send  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  89,  which  treats  of  the  growth  and 
use  of  cowpeas  in  the  Southern  States.  So  few  have 
been  grown  in  California  that  it  is  still  a  question  as 
to  which  of  the  many  varieties  will  be  best.  You  can 
get  seed  of  the  leading  kinds  from  the  San  Francisco 
seedsmen,  and  they  will  answer  for  such  small  ex- 
periments as  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  make  at  first 
to  determine  local  adaptation  and  value. 

Citrus  Trifoliata  Again. 

To  the  Editor  : — Can  you  answer  the  questions 
below  in  regard  to  the  Citrus  trifoliata  as  a  root  to 
bud  orange  on  ?  I  wish  to  plant  a  few  thousand  if 
they  are  suitable.  I  hear  conflicting  reports  as  to 
their  value  as  a  root  for  the  orange.  Are  navel  or- 
anges sourer  when  grown  on  trifoliata  than  when 
grown  on  sweet  seedling  root  ?  Are  they  as  large, 
and  do  they  ripen  earlier  ?  Do  the  roots  dwarf 
the  tree  ? — Tree  Grower. 

More  experience  is  necessary  in  order  to  demon- 
strate how  far  the  Citrus  trifoliata  will  be  an  accept- 
able stock  for  the  standard  orange.  There  is  evi- 
dence by  some  growers  that  it  will  make  a  good 
sized  tree,  but  the  observation  of  others  is  not  so. 
Some  southern  California  growers  of  citrus  trees 
have,  however,  satisfied  themselves  that  it  is  a  good 
stock,  and  are  growing  a  good  many  seedlings  for 
stock  purposes.  You  would  be  justified  in  starting 
the  number  of  seedlings  you  propose  ;  perhaps  be- 
fore they  come  ,to  budding  size  we  shall  have  fuller 
demonstration  of  the  matter.    It  is  not  yet  fully  de- 
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termined  what  the  quality  of  the  fruit  will  be  on  the 
trifoliata  stock,  but  we  should  not  anticipate  that  they 
would  be  sour.  They  may  ripen  a  little  earlier  and 
they  may  be  a  little  smaller,  but  we  should  expect 
the  quality  to  be  satisfactory. 

Slight  Discoloration  of  Grain  Hay. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  sample  of  wheat  hay  put 
into  the  barn  last  summer.  The  barn  has  a  tight 
floor  and  the  sides  are  nearly  all  battened.  It  has 
one  opening,  4x6  feet,  facing  a  shed,  and  another 
opening,  14x8  feet,  facing  the  stable.  When  I  put  in 
the  hay  I  sprinkled  a  little  fine  table  salt  on  it.  My 
neighbor,  who  harvested  the  hay  and  gets  a  share  of 
the  same  hay,  says  his  hay  is  not  in  such  condition. 
Is  such  hay  injurious  to  a  horse  or  can  it  be  fed  with 
safety  ?  Does  the  barn  need  more  ventilation  ?  For 
three  months  after  the  hay  was  put  into  the  barn  I 
did  not  use  it.  I  put  the  old  hay  on  top  of  it. — 
Reader,  Josephine  county,  Or. 

The  sample  of  hay  which  you  send  shows  that  a  lit- 
tle injury  has  been  done,  especially  to  the  heads,  by 
shutting  it  up  tightly  while  there  was  a  little  too 
much  moisture  present.  Otherwise  the  hay  seems 
to  be  in  good  condition.  Naturally,  the  thicker  tis- 
sue of  the  head  would  have  more  moisture  than  the 
straw,  and,  if  more  loosely  put  up,  would  have  es- 
caped. It  does  not  seem  that  there  is  enough  discol- 
oration to  injure  the  nutritive  value  of  the  hay  nor 
make  it  at  all  dangerous.  Sometimes  hay  is  rendered 
dangerous  by  putting  away  in  too  moist  a  state,  and 
mildew  follows.  We  do  not  see  indications  of  this  on 
your  specimens. 

Unfruitful  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  small  almond  orchard, 
about  seven  years  old.  The  trees  are  large  and 
thrifty,  on  good  soil  and  plenty  of  water.  They  are 
all  of  the  same  variety,  but  the  name  I  do  not  know. 
They  come  out  in  fine  shape  and  are  heavily  laden 
each  year;  but  when  the  fruit  is  about  two-thirds 
grown  it  begins  falling  and  all  except  about  a  pint 
fall  off.  The  remainder  is  excellent.  They  have  con- 
siderable brush  on,  as  I  have  not  pruned  for  several 
years.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  your  val- 
uable paper  what  I  shall  do  ? — Jay  Scott,  Lone 
Star. 

You  may  have  the  I  X  L,  which  is  a  fine  grower, 
but  is  proving  very  shy  in  bearing  in  many  places, 
and  is  now  being  worked  over  in  considerable  areas, 
even  in  the  Suisun  valley,  where  the  variety  orig- 
inated. This  seems  to  be  the  only  cure — that  is, 
grafting  over,  using  scions  of  any  marketable  variety 
which  is  a  satisfactory  bearer  in  the  same  locality. 
The  result  is  surer  than  to  proceed  by  using  some 
other  variety  which  has  a  better  reputation  else- 
where. By  visiting  other  growers  you  will  find  good 
bearing  trees,  and  take  scions  from  them,  no  matter 
what  the  name  may  be. 

Unless  you  have  a  naturally  shy  bearer,  you  may 
help  the  fruiting  by  grafting  over  part  of  the  trees 
to  secure  cross-pollination  between  different  varie- 
ties. This  is  the  recourse  to  try  first,  because  it  may 
solve  the  difficulty. 

Fertilizers. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Is  it  necessary  to  use  potash  or 
Thomas'  phosphate  powder  in  connection  with  nitrate 
of  soda  in  our  soils,  or  can  I  do  without  them  ?  We 
have  mostly  sandy  loam,  or  sandy  adobe,  with  hard- 
pan. — Chas.  J.  Schmid,  Folsom. 

It  is  likely  that  you  will  find  a  complete  fertilizer 
best  in  results  under  the  circumstances.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  good  where  nitrogen  alone  is  desirable,  but 
usually  a  better  plant  ration  is  required.  You 
should  make  different  applications  on  sufficiently  sep- 
arated pieces  of  the  same  land  and  proceed  upon  the 
experimental  data  thus  secured.  The  plants  will 
show  you  by  growth  and  fruiting  what  they  want. 

Vitis  Californica  Not  Resistant. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  know  of  any  experiments 
as  to  the  resistance  to  phylloxera  of  the  common  wild 
grape  that  grows  along  our  streams  ?  If  so,  with 
what  success,  and  will  it  take  kindly  to  the  grafts  of 
our  domestic  grapes  ?  What  is  the  name  of  this  wild 
grape  ?  If  there  has  not  been  any  experiment  along 
this  line,  perhaps  I  may  do  some  experimenting. 
What  time  should  grapes  be  grafted  ? — Reader, 
Elk  Grove. 

The  wild  grape  of  California  is  Vitis  Californica, 
and  it  is  not  resistant  enough  to  make  it  satisfactory 
as  a  stock.  There  was  a  wide  disposition  to  use  it  in 
this  way  twenty  or  more  years  ago,  and  many  ex- 
periments were  made  both  in  California  and  in 
France.  The  result  was  its  rejection.  There  is  little 
use  to  experiment  further  with  it.  Grapes  are 
grafted  in  both  the  dormant  and  active  season.  Old 


stumps  or  rooted  vines  of  younger  growth  can  be 
cut  off  and  top  grafted  now,  bringing  the  graft  under 
the  surface  by  heaping  up  the  ground  around  it. 
Remove  this  later  in  the  season,  so  that  the  scion 
cannot  make  roots  for  itself.  Summer  budding  is 
described  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue. 

He  Would  Be  a  Pig  if  He  Didn't. 

To  the  Editor  : — Is  it  possible  to  raise  pigs  prof- 
itably on  the  slops  from  hotels  ?  I  have  always  been 
told  it  was  not.  I  have  also  believed  that  if  there  was 
fed  plenty  of  bran  or  alfalfa  hay  cut  short  and  cooked 
with  the  slops,  and  a  big  lot  or  field  for  a  runway, 
dry,  warm,  roomy  house,  with  plenty  of  clean  straw 
for  bedding  and  pure  water,  and  plenty  of  charcoal 
and  stonecoal,  copperas,  sulphur  and  salt,  all  put 
where  they  could  help  themselves,  and  a  watchful 
eye  to  look  after  their  wants,  that  they  would  get 
along  all  right.  To  be  sure  no  pig  will  do  its  best  on 
one  article  of  food  alone,  and  I  think  that  pigs  fed  on 
slops  should  have  plenty  coarse  food  to  keep  them  in 
good  health.  Please  give  me  your  opinion  on  the 
subject.— Subscriber,  Redding. 

It  would  be  an  ungrateful  hog  which  would  not 
thrive  on  such  a  regimen.  In  fact,  he  would  do  well 
on  it  even  if  the  hotel  waste  was  left  out.  Whether 
the  pork  would  pay  for  the  trouble,  in  competition 
with  that  which  is  less  elaborately  and  more  cheaply 
made,  is  a  question.  We  should  say,  however,  that 
the  cooking  proposition  should  be  left  out.  The  bran 
and  alfalfa  should  be  fed  nearly  dry  and  uncooked, 
for  better  corrective  effects.  These,  with  the  char- 
coal and  other  trimmings,  and  especially  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  the  owner,  with  the  sanitary  surroundings, 
would  make  the  hotel  wastes  a  safe  and,  perhaps,  a 
profitable  part  of  the  ration. 

Feed  Not  Injured  by  Bisulphide. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  grain  which  has  been  treated 
in  a  close  room  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  safe  to  feed 
(cooked)  to  animals  ?  If  not,  can  you  give  directions 
for  killing  weevil  in  several  sacks  of  meal,  so  that  it 
can  be  fed  safely  ? — W.,  Shasta  county. 

There  is  no  danger  in  any  feed  material  which  has 
been  exposed  to  bisulphide  of  carbon  after  the  vapor 
has  had  a  chance  to  escape  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  can  be  fed  cooked  or  without  cooking,  as  you  think 
best.  There  is  nothing  better  than  the  bisulphide 
for  treating  small  amounts  which  can  be  tightly  en- 
closed. It  is  also  largely  used  in  the  large  bins  of 
elevators,  mills,  etc.  There  is  no  danger  in  it,  ex- 
cept from  breathing  too  much  of  the  vapor  or  bring- 
ing a  light  into  contact  with  it. 

Terra  Grass  or  Letten. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  information  about  a 
"terra  grass"  or  "letten"  that  is  to  be  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
rivers  ? — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

The  University  botanists  do  not  know  either  of 
these  names  as  connected  with  plants  nor  do  they 
find  them  in  any  botanies  at  hand.  The  proper  way 
to  proceed  is  to  secure  flowering  or  seed-bearing 
specimens  of  the  plants  which  are  thus  locally  desig- 
nated, and  then  their  identity  can  be  established. 
Can  any  of  our  readers  in  the  delta  region  tell  us 
about  such  plants  ? 

Treatment  for  Shot  Hole. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Is  there  anything  better  for 
shot  hole  fungus  on  apricot  than  Bordeaux  for  dor- 
mant, and  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate 
later  ? — Enquirer,  Chico. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  shot  hole  fungus  than 
Bordeaux  mixture  while  the  trees  are  dormant,  and 
if  the  appearance  should  come  on  the  foliage  early 
while  the  fruit  is  still  small,  the  Bordeaux  of  summer 
strength  is  a  good  second  application.  Of  course  as 
the  fruit  begins  to  get  so  large  that  it  may  be  liable 
to  spotting  by  the  Bordeaux,  the  copper  carbonate 
application  must  be  resorted  to  if  necessary.  For- 
tunately, however,  in  most  cases  a  faithful  use  of  the 
Bordeaux  earlier  in  the  season  will  carry  the  crop 
through  in  clean  form. 

Resistant  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  tell  me  the  best  resist- 
ant stock  for  sandy  loam;  and  for  adobe  soil,  mostly 
sandy,  but  hardpan  below  ?  I  want  to  plant  be- 
tween ten  and  twenty  acres,  all  in  resistant  vines, 
next  year  and  wish  to  know  the  most  suitable  as  well 
as  the  strongest  grower. — Chas.  J.  Schmid,  Folsom. 

We  know  of  nothing  so  far  which  is  better  for  soils 
apt  to  become  quite  dry,  either  by  free  drainage  or 
by  evaporation,  than  the  Rupestris  St.  George.  It 
is  proving  a  strong  grower  and  is  meeting  anticipa- 


tions more  widely  than  any  other  variety  known  to 
us  except  where  there  may  be  too  much  moisture 
retention,  which  is  not  apt  to  be  the  case  in  such 
situation  as  you  describe. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
March  9,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  and  light  to 
heavy  frosts  occurred  frequently.  Light  rain  fell  at  in- 
tervals in  all  sections.  The  frosts  caused  no  material 
damage  and  the  rain  was  very  beneficial  to  growing 
crops.  Grain  is  still  somewhat  backward,  owing  to  cool 
weather,  but  is  looking  strong  and  healthy.  Prospects 
continue  good  for  excellent  crops.  Green  feed  is  much 
improved  by  the  warm  weather  of  last  week  and  the 
recent  rains.  Plowing,  cultivating  and  pruning  are  pro- 
gressing. All  deciduous  fruit  trees  are  in  good  condition. 
Apricots  and  early  peaches  are  blooming.  A  case  of 
strawberries  was  shipped  East  on  the  2nd  from  Sacra- 
mento county. 

COAST  AND  BAY  COUNTIES. 
The  weather  was  somewhat  cooler  than  during  the 
preceding  week.  Heavy  frosts  occurred  in  some  sections, 
but  caused  no  damage  to  crops.  Light  rain  fell  at  inter- 
vals in  all  districts,  and  was  beneficial  to  grain  and 
grass.  Grain  is  somewhat  backward,  but  is  in  good 
condition  and  will  improve  rapidly  with  warmer  weather. 
Large  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  are  probable  if 
conditions  are  favorable  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Green  feed  is  in  much  better  condition  and  making  fair 
growth.  Almonds  are  in  bloom  in  San  Benito  and  So- 
noma counties,  and  other  fruits  are  commencing  to 
blossom.  Orchards  and  vineyards  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition in  all  sections. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  partly 
cloudy  and  much  warmer,  with  moderate  rains  on  Wed 
nesday  and  Thursday  and  again  on  Sunday  and  Sunday 
nigrht,  and  light  frosts  on  Friday  and  Saturday  morn- 
ings. The  rains  were  very  beneficial  and  grass  and  grain 
show  much  improvement.  The  ground  is  in  excellent 
condition  for  work,  and  summer-fallowing  and  orchard 
plowing  are  progressing  rapidly.  Apricots  are  in  bloom. 
Fruit  prospects  are  considered  good.  Stock  are  healthy 
and  improving  in  condition.  The  light  frosts  are  re- 
ported to  have  caused  no  damage. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Favorable  weather  prevailed  during  the  week.  Show- 
ers fell  in  all  sections  at  the  beginning  and  again  at  the 
close  of  the  week,  greatly  benefiting  grain,  grass,  or- 
chards and  vineyards.  The  soil  has  become  so  thor- 
oughly saturated  that  good  crops  of  grain  and  hay  now 
seem  assured  in  all  sections.  Pasturage  shows  much 
improvement,  and  stock  are  doing  well.  Citrus  orchards 
are  in  good  condition,  and  cultivation  is  in  progress. 
Deciduous  fruit  trees  and  vines  are  looking  well.  Pros- 
pects are  good  for  large  crops  of  all  fruits. 

Eureka  Summary.— Numerous  cold  showers  near 
coast;  weather  more  favorable  in  the  interior.  Grass 
and  grain  are  doing  well,  and  farm  work  generally  pro- 
gressing. Climatic  conditions  have  been  such  as  to  in- 
sure a  good  apple  crop. 

Los  Angeles  Summary  — The  general  rains  during 
the  week  came  at  the  right  time  and  assure  good  hay 
and  other  crops,  and  prosperous  season.  Grain  is  back- 
ward on  account  of  cold  weather;  warmer  needed. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  March  11,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week... 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.90 

43  13 

41.78 

32  (8 

60 

34 

Red  Bluff  

1  2i 

19.24 

26.94 

19.57 

60 

32 

Sacramento  

.56 

12.27 

15  27 

18  64 

64 

38 

San  Francisco  

1.11 

12.81 

16.52 

20.26 

K6 

42 

.46 

6.32 

5.90 

9.89 

70 

34 

.01 

1  82 

4.05 

5  09 

62 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.50 

13.43 

18  49 

13  96 

66 

36 
43 

1.33 

9.97 

9.44 

13  87 

74 

.64 

9.71 

5.00 

6  94 

62 

44 

.04 

1  73 

.48 

2  66 

78 

38 

Almonds  in  Arizona. 


To  the  Editor: — I  notice  in  a  recent  issue  of  your 
paper  in  answering  "Subscriber"  from  Tancred  on 
almond  growing,  you  say  none  are  grown  except  in 
California.  We  Arizonians  are  quite  proud  that  we 
can  grow  them  in  the  Salt  River  valley.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  orchards  in  this  valley.  This  is 
my  fourth  year  in  charge  of  the  orchard  owned  by 
J.  M.  Locke  of  Cincinnati,  O.  It  is  a  good  paying 
property. — F.  H.  Simmons,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

We  are  glad  to  know  it  and  hope  the  future  will  be 
satisfactory  also. 
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A  Plea  for  (he  Big  Trees  of  Calaveras. 

Mrs.  Emily  Hutchings,  widow  of  the  late  J.  M. 
Hutchings,  of  Yosemite  fame,  has  published  the  fol- 
lowing letter  written  by  her  to  President  Roosevelt. 
It  is  an  appeal  for  the  purchase  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  public  park,  of  the  famous  Calaveras 
Big  Tree  Grove.  A  bill  for  this  object  is  before 
Congress : 

The  Honorable  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of 
the  United  States — My  Dear  Sir  :  In  calling  your  at- 
tention to  the  accompanying  paragraph  from  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  February  21,  1903,  I  beg 
respectfully  to  suggest  that  "delay  is  dangerous" 
in  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  the  Calaveras 
groves  of  big  trees.  There  are  many  reasons  which 
should  prevail  with  every  man,  who  is  capable  of  ap- 
preciating, not  only  the  material  and  economic  in- 
terests of  his  country  (for  these  are  largely  involved 
in  the  questions)  but  also  the  rare  aesthetic  value 
of  this  unique  and  priceless  treasure,  still  existing  in 
its  pristine  beauty  and  as  the  only  living  relic  of  the 
Mammoth  ages. 

My  dear  husband,  Mr.  J.  M.  Hutchings  (of  Yo- 
semite) and  I  both  addressed  you  on  the  importance 
of  this  subject  last  year.  We  also  sent  you  branches, 
cones,  etc.,  from  the  most  perfect  tree  in  the  North 
Grove,  "Abraham  Lincoln."  A  great  storm  had 
raged  around  this  majestic  denizen  of  the  forest, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  in  our  knowledge,  had 
brought  down,  from  an  otherwise  inaccessible 
height,  some  of  the  massive  plumes  of  foliage.  I 
hope  you  were  able  to  look  at  the  specimens — for  it 
was  our  opportunity  to  bring  forcibly  before  you  the 
importance  of  this  measure,  even  among  the  great 
and  trenchant  questions  which  surge  around  you  in 
an  overwhelming  tide. 

You  are  probably  aware,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
that  these  groves,  hitherto  preserved  and  valued  by 
their  late  owner,  as  they  deserved  to  be,  were 
forced  from  his  hands,  in  advancing  years,  by  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  with  the  view  of  making  pro- 
vision for  his  family.  At  any  time  through  the  last 
fifteen  years  the  greater  part  of  them  might  have 
been  secured  to  posterity  for  the  sum  of  $100,000, 
but  as  their  great  value  to  the  country  was  little 
known  and  understood,  no  effort  was  made  to  secure 
the  property  and  place  it  among  the  United  States 
reservations. 

In  the  course  of  time,  an  expert  lumberman  came 
along.  He  knew  their  value  and  could  buy  them, 
and  secured  them  for  a  price  that  in  no  measure 
whatever  represented  their  marketable  value  as 
lumber. 

Then  commenced  the  agitation  for  their  purchase 
by  the  United  States.  This  agitation  was  taken  up 
by  persons  of  great  enthusiasm,  but  who  had 
scarcely  any  real  knowledge  about  the  groves.  They 
were  therefore  quite  unable  to  convince  others  of 
their  value  or  to  deny  false  assertions  made  about 
them. 

I  purpose  now  to  place  before  you  some  data, 
carefully  gathered  by  my  dear  husband  and  myself, 
during  nearly  three  years'  residence  in  the  locality. 
These  data  will  prove  to  you  something  of  the  com- 
mercial value  of  these  groves  even  while  we  set 
aside  for  the  moment,  the  consideration  of  the  other 
and  immeasurably  greater  aesthetic  equivalent. 

These  two  groves  are  separated  by  park  like 
areas  of  great  sylvan  beauty,  forming  the  water- 
shed of  two  mountain  torrents,  the  Stanislaus  and 
Beaver  creeks  ;  these  rivers  teeming  with  trout  and 
giving  water  to  the  deer  and  other  wild  animals, 
which  still  hibernate  in  these  solitudes. 

The  climate  is  salubrious  to  a  degree  and  life-giv- 
ing to  the  weary  denizen  of  cities.  We  therefore 
have  in  this  future  reservation  an  ideal  recreation 
ground  for  the  people,  near  at  hand  for  the  striving 
multitudes,  and  unique  in  interest  for  scientists 
and  the  cultured  tourists  of  the  world.  It  can  per- 
haps still  be  procured  for  a  third  of  its  present  com- 
mercial value,  and  it  would  be  barbarism  to  stand 
by  and  allow  it  to  be  desecrated. 

When  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  great  American  commonwealth  said  that 
"the  introduction  of  this  bill  would  open  up  a  flood 
of  similar  measures  from  other  States,"  he  spoke 
without  rhyme  of  reason.  No  similar  proposition 
can  be  made  the  wide  world  over. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  these  dense  forests,  by 
their  rapid  radiation  of  heat,  draw  to  themselves 
and  condense  the  clouds  which  would  otherwise  pass 
on  to  distant  lands. 

The  Creator,  in  the  great  economy  of  nature, 
places  no  bounties  where  they  are  not  needed.  Green 
areas  demand  moisture  to  sustain  their  life,  and 
have  within  themselves  the  power  to  attract  and 
assimilate  that  which  will  carry  on  that  life. 

These  beautiful  groves,  hitherto  unmolested  by 
modern  improvements,  stand  alone  and  above  all 
others  in  virgin  majesty ;  they  will  prove  an  ever- 
increasing  mine  of  wealth  as  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  wonders — they  will  enrich  by  tourist  travel 
in  every  part  of  the  State  in  the  Union — they  need 
Federal  patrol  and  protection  and  they  appeal  to 


every  higher  sentiment  in  humanity  for  preserva- 
tion. 

Why,  then,  do  we  not  purchase  them  ?  Because 
one  man,  in  persistent,  senile  obstinacy,  blocks  the 
way,  is  endeavoring  to  overrule  the  wishes  of  the 
community  and  puts  his  small  self  between  a  free 
people  and  one  of  the  great  national  heritages. 

I  have  the  honor  of  referring  you  to  the  accom- 
panying data  in  proof  of  what  I  have  stated  and  beg 
to  remain,  most  faithfully  yours, 

Emily  A  Hutchings. 

Yosemite. 

Data  About  the  Trees. — The  following  data  ac- 
company the  above  letter  : 

In  considering  the  measure  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Calaveras  groves  of  Big  Trees  (the  North  and  Stan- 
islaus groves),  we  have  to  deal  with  the  following 
data,  stated  in  round  numbers  and  always  under  the 
actual  figures  : 

In  two  groves  there  are  1500  big  trees  (Sequoia 
gigantea),  many  of  the  largest  ones  measuring  over 
100  feet  in  circumference  and  300  feet  in  height. 

One  of  these  trees,  "The  Mother  of  the  Forest," 
in  the  North  grove,  was  carefully  measured  by  a 
Maine  lumberman,  and  estimated  as  containing  537,- 
000  feet  of  inch  lumber.  This  tree  at  $1.50  per 
thousand  feet  would  be  worth  $805. 

In  making  careful  estimates  of  the  average  size  of 
the  1500  Sequoias,  we  found  that  one  thousand  of 
them  would  average  twenty  feet  in  diameter — about 
two-thirds  of  the  size  and  value  of  "The  Mother  of 
the  Forest" — $805  multiplied  by  two-thirds,  equals 
$536,  multiplied  by  1000,  which  makes  $536,000). 
Therefore  $536,000  is  a  very  moderate  estimate  of 
the  present  commercial  value  in  inch  lumber  of  the 
big  trees  alone. 

It  is,  however,  well  known  that  the  present  owner 
did  not  buy  the  groves  for  the  big  trees,  which  did 
not  in  any  way  count  in  his  valuation.  He  bought 
the  groves  for  the  great  sugar  pines  scattered 
through  and  around  the  Sequoias  in  about  the  pro- 
portion of  thirty  to  every  Sequoia,  and  averaging 
about  seven  feet  in  diameter.  (1500  multiplied  by 
30,  equals  45,000).  There  are  then  about  45,000 
sugar  pines,  ranging  from  eleven  feet  to  six  feet 
diameter,  in  this  wonderful  forest  region,  and  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  sugar  pine 
is  now  bringing  $7  per  thousand  feet  at  the  stump, 
in  Michigan  and  other  Central  States,  we  shall  be  at 
little  pains  to  see  why  a  Minnesota  lumberman  did 
not  hesitate  when  he  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
such  a  timber  tract  his  own. 

Taking  the  Maine  lumberman's  estimate  of  "The 
Mother  of  the  Forest  "  as  537,000  feet,  these  sugar 
pines  would  average  one-third  of  this  measurement. 
(537,000  divided  by  3,  equals  179,000).  They  would 
therefore  bring  at  the  rate  of  $7  per  thousand  feet, 
$1,253,000  in  the  Central  States  of  the  Union,  but 
perhaps  half  that  sum  at  the  present  time  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  these  groves  there  are  in  addition  a  very  large 
number  of  yellow  pines,  cedars  and  oaks,  a  wealth  of 
beautiful  flowering  shrubs  and  an  undergrowth  of 
matchless  flora,  the  desecration  and  destruction  of 
which  would  be  a  crime  of  the  present  age,  and  a 
great  wrong  to  the  scientific  world  and  posterity. 


Eucalyptus  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

A  Lodi  correspondent  of  the  Stockton  Mail,  who 
read  the  article  published  in  that  paper  some  time 
ago  on  the  value  of  the  eucalyptus  trees  planted  in 
forest  form  by  Johannes  Reimers,  landscape  gardener 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.,  writes  to  ask  what 
variety  of  eucalyptus  should  be  planted  for  timber 
suitable  for  piling. 

In  his  former  letter  Mr.  Reimers  called  special 
attention  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  tim- 
ber for  the  piling  that  is  needed  in  building  the  piers 
and  docks  in  San  Francisco  bay,  and  he  stated  that, 
owing  to  the  oil  in  eucalyptus  trees,  piles  made  of 
these  trees  resisted  the  ravages  of  the  destructive 
teredo  better  than  any  other  kind  of  timber.  The 
correspondent's  letter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Reimers, 
who  gives  the  following  information  on  the  subject : 

Plant  the  common  blue  gum  trees  (Eucalyptus 
globulus)  8  feet  apart  each  way.  The  ground  should 
be  well  plowed  and  the  trees  planted  carefully,  but 
they  need  not  be  staked.  For  a  time  the  land  should 
be  cultivated  after  each  rain,  and  if  provisions  can 
be  made  for  irrigating  the  trees,  so  much  the  better. 

The  trees  purchased  should  be  small.  They  are 
furnishedl  in)  boxes  for  about  $15  per  1000,  while  the 
regular  price  of  the  trees  of  the  size  planted  along 
the  roads  on  our  Arbor  Day  is  from  25  to  30  cents 
each.  For  road  planting,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
larger  trees,  but  in  a  field  where  they  can  be  fenced 
off  from  stock  and  are  likely  to  receive  the  best  of 
care  the  smaller  trees  will  do  just  as  well,  and  will 
not  cost  one-tenth  as  much.  There  is  still  plenty  of 
time  for  planting  the  trees  this  season,  for  the  small 
ones  would  be  injured  by  a  severe  frost.  If  provi- 
sions can  be  made  for  watering  them,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  wait  until  the  latter  part  of  next  month  be- 
fore setting  them  out. 

The  Eucalyptus  globulus  is  recommended  for  for- 
est planting  because  it  is  the  fastest  grower  and 
will,  therefore,  yield  the  quickest  returns.    The  red 


gum  (Eucalyptus  rostrata)  gives  a  more  valuable 
timber,  but  is  of  much  slower  growth.  It  will,  how- 
ever, live  on  soil  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali, 
where  the  blue  gum  will  hardly  live.  The  Eucalyptus 
robusta  will  also  do  well  on  alkali  soil.  The  blue  gum 
should  not  be  planted  where  there  is  alkali. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Fistulous  Withers  and  Poll-Evil. 

By  Dr.  N.  S.  Mayo,  Veterinarian  of  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station. 

Fistulous  withers,  often  called  "  thistelow,"  is  a 
running  sore  that  follows  the  formation  of  an  abscess 
or  "gathering"  in  the  region  of  the  withers  of 
horses,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  just  in  front 
of  the  withers.  A  poll-evil  is  a  similar  condition  oc- 
curring in  the  region  of  the  poll. 

Causes. — Fistulous  withers  and  poll-evil  are  caused 
by  specific  germs  gaining  entrance  to  the  system 
probably  through  the  food  or  water,  and  locating  in 
the  regions  above  described,  where  they  cause  pus 
or  matter  to  form  and  thus  produce  an  abscess.  It 
is  possible  that  they  may  be  caused  or  aggravated 
by  local  injuries  such  as  blows  or  ill-fitting  collars  or 
saddles,  or  from  hitting  the  poll  against  the  ceiling, 
or  from  pulling  on  a  halter. 

Symptoms. — At  first  there  is  a  diffuse  swelling  of 
the  withers  or  poll,  usually  on  one  side  or  the  other; 
this  swelling  is  often  tender  and  causes  some  stiff- 
ness in  the  muscles  of  the  part.  Later  the  swelling 
becomes  more  prominent  in  some  part,  softens,  and, 
unless  opened,  breaks  and  discharges  pus  or  mat- 
ter. The  sore  thus  formed  is  lined  with  a  smooth 
"  false  membrane  "  that  secrets  pus  and  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  heal.  Sometimes  a  fistula  of  the  withers,  or 
poll-evil,  will  discharge  for  a  year  or  two  and  fre- 
quently causes  the  death  of  the  animal. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  it  is  often  possi- 
ble to  cause  their  absorption  or  "scatter"  them  by 
bathing  the  affected  part  with  hot  water,  rubbing 
and  kneading  the  parts  thoroughly  and  applying  a 
stimulating  liniment  such  as  the  following:  Strong 
ammonia,  one  ounce;  turpentine,  one  ounce;  water, 
one  ounce;  linseed  oil,  five  ounces.  This  should  be 
applied  once  daily  until  the  skin  begins  to  get  sore, 
when  it  can  be  withheld  for  a  few  days  and  repeated. 
Application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and  blisters,  are 
also  used  to  "scatter"  fistulae  and  poll-evil. 

After  much  pus  or  matter  has  accumulated  it  is 
impossible  to  "scatter"  them,  then  they  should  be 
freely  opened  with  a  knife;  good  surgeons  often  dis- 
sect them  out,  or  at  least  so  far  as  is  possible.  The 
incision  should  be  made  as  low  down  as  possible  to 
give  free  drainage.  In  most  cases  a  cavity  will  be 
found  with  one  or  more  "  pipes"  extending  into  the 
tissues.  In  case  the  bones  of  the  withers  are  ulcer- 
ated they  must  be  removed  surgically.  The  cavity 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  kept  clean, 
all  pieces  of  diseased  tissue  removed  and  the  cavity 
dried  by  swabbing  out  with  absorbent  cotton.  Pure 
tincture  of  iodine  should  be  injected  once  daily 
after  cleaning  and  drying.  A  solution  of  one  part  of 
carbolic  acid  in  twenty-five  parts  of  water  is  good  to 
clean  it  out.  Pure  turpentine  can  be  used  in  place 
of  iodine  with  good  results  in  some  cases. 

Another  method  of  treating  after  opening  is  to 
thoroughly  swab  out  the  inside  of  the  cavity  and 
"  pipes  "  with  a  good  liquid  caustic  such  as  butter  of 
antimony.  In  place  of  a  swab,  rags  saturated  with 
butter  of  antimony  can  be  packed  in  the  cavity  and 
"  pipes;  "  they  should  be  removed  in  a  few  minutes. 
This  destroys  the  "false  membrane,"  which  sloughs 
out  in  a  day  or  two.  The  fistula  should  be  washed 
out  daily,  a  4%  solution  of  carbolic  acid  used,  and  the 
parts  kept  clean.  In  using  a  caustic  it  should  be 
used  once  carefully  and  thoroughly.  Repeated  use 
of  caustics  is  injurious,  and  strong  caustics  should  be 
used  with  caution. 

Rubbing  with  liniment  or  applying  a  light  blister 
about  the  diseased  part  is  often  useful  in  assisting 
the  healing  process.  Other  good  solutions  used  to 
inject  into  the  cavities  for  cleaning  and  healing  are: 
Corrosive  sublimate,  one  part;  water,  1000  parts; 
blue  vitriol,  pulverized,  one  teaspoonful  dissolved  in  a 
pint  of  water,  or  1%  solution  of  creolin  or  similar 
coal  tar  products. 

In  treating  these  diseases,  a  good  syringe  with  a 
long  nozzle  that  can  be  inserted  into  all  parts  of  the 
fistula  is  essential.  Showering  the  part  once  daily 
with  cold  water,  with  considerable  force  from  a  hose, 
and  then  rubbing  briskly  until  it  is  dry,  is  often  bene- 
ficial. It  is  important  that  the  fistula  should  heal 
from  the  bottom;  if  the  outside  opening  is  allowed  to 
close  before  the  cavity  was  healed  it  will  break  out 
again. 

Animals  with  a  fistula  or  poll-evil  should  be  well 
fed  with  nutritious  food,  and  salted  frequently.  A 
tonic  condition  powder  is  often  very  useful.  The  fol- 
lowing is  good:  Sulphate  of  iron,  one  ounce;  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  one  ounce;  saltpeter,  two  ounces; 
Nux  vomica  seed,  one  ounce;  Gentian  root,  two 
ounces.  All  should  be  well  pulverized  and  mixed.  A 
heaping  teaspoonful  can  be  given  in  the  feed  twice 
daily. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Red  Polls  as  General-Purpose  Cattle. 

By  D.  W.  Hbbron  of  McNeal,  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Ripon. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  public  wishes  to 
know  what  sort  of  cattle  give  the  best  returns  for 
the  grass,  grain  and  hay  that  grow  upon  the  aver- 
age farm,  and  that  will  do  it  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  care  and  labor.  They  are  losing  interest  in  the 
cow  that  will  give  the  largest  barrel  of  milk  per 
week,  though  it  may  be  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  bet- 
ter than  so  much  water;  and  she  must  have  a  big 
meadow  and  feed  bin  and  a  Holland  dairymaid  to 
keep  her  wants  supplied,  or  by  the  second  spring  her 
hide  will  be  on  the  fence,  or,  by  propping  her  carcass 
up,  her  bones  will  make  quite  a  string  of  fence.  They 
are  also  losing  interest  in  the  Wisconsin  ideal  dairy 
cow,  namely,  one  that  you  can  look  through  without 
the  aid  of  an  X-ray  ;  her  tail  tbin  as  a  rat- tail  file. 
If  you  will  give  her  good  enough  quarters  and  a 
skilled  attendant,  blanket  her  well,  feed  her  from  75 
cents  to  $1.40  worth  of  condensed  food  per  day,  she 
is  said  to  make  many  pounds  of  golden  butter  per 
week,  until  her  furnace  burns  out  or  she  gets  tuber- 
culosis. She  can  not  stand  roughing  it,  nor  such  care 
as  the  average  farmer  can  afford  to  give  her. 

These  statements  may  seem  a  little  strong  to  some, 
but  study  up  the  points  and  you  will  find  there  is 
more  truth  than  poetry  in  them. 

As  to  the  progeny  of  the  above-named  kind  of 
cows,  95  out  of  every  100  stockmen  and  butchers, 
who  see  either  of  those  forms,  or  even  the  color  of 
the  hair,  will  not  care  whether  they  are  for  sale  or 
not.  They  will  not  buy  them  at  any  price — not  from 
prejudice,  but  because  they  can  find  no  profit  in 
them.  The  resulting  dollars  of  profit  is  what  the 
cattleman  of  to-day  is  after.  The  leading  cattle 
paper,  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  editorially  said  long 
ago:  "  Prof.  Shaw  raises  a  question  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  Gazette  and  then  answers  it  so  ef- 
fectually that  there  is  little  room  for  further  reply. 
It  is  the  old,  old  question  concerning  the  general- 
purpose  cow.  To  deny  her  existence  is  to  shut  one's 
eyes  to  facts  as  palpable  as  the  noonday  sun;  to  deny 
her  value  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  demonstrations  as 
convincing  as  Euclid.  It  is  entirely  too  late  in  the  day 
for  any  set  of  theorists  to  argue  out  of  existence  the 
dual-purpose  cow — a  cow  that  can  show  profit  at  the 
pail  and  produce  a  calf  that  will  feed  profitably  into 
beef.  Such  cows  exist ;  would  that  there  were  more 
of  them." 

I  will  leave  the  Brown  Swiss,  famous  on  two  conti- 
nents as  dairy  and  beef  animals,  also  the  lordly  Red, 
White  and  Roan,  valued  the  world  over  for  beef  and 
milk,  and  proven  in  hot  contention  for  my  friends  and 
favorites. 

The  Red-Polled  Cattle. — Some  of  you  will  say 
and  others  will  think :  "Why  are  they  better  than 
other  animals  ?  "  First,  it  is  authoritatively  stated 
that  horned  cattle  for  feeders  and  for  beef  are  sell- 
ing in  the  general  market  at  10  to  15  cents  less  per 
100  pounds  for  hornless  cattle,  while  the  loss  and  in- 
convenience in  breeding  and  dairy  herds,  where  the 
animals  are  kept  many  years,  is  much  greater.  For 
this  reason  the  use  of  a  thoroughbred  Red-Polled  bull 
is  worth  many  hundreds  of  dollars  more  during  his 
lifetime  than  any  other  kind  of  a  bull  in  most  any 
neighborhood,  besides  the  saving  of  life  and  limb, 
which  can  not  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Such  a  thoroughbred  bull,  crossed  upon  native  or 
mixed  horned  cattle,  will  produce  progeny  90%  of 
which  will  be  hornless  and  red  in  color  and  of  fine 
disposition.  Every  cattle  buyer  passing  will  want 
such  stock.  If  you  have  any  experience  with  them 
you  must  admit  that  these  are  facts. 

I  claim  the  Red  Polls  are  docile,  prolific,  hardy  and 
profitable  and  as  near  the  ideal  general-purpose  type 
as  we  can  get.  They  have  been  proven  good  for  both 
milk  and  beef  wherever  tried  by  English-speaking 
people.  The  World's  Fair  champion  general-purpose 
cow,  Chic,  a  pure-bred  Red  Poll,  owned  by  Captain 
V.  T.  Hills  and  weighing  over  1500  pounds,  gave  5936 
pounds  of  milk,  averaging  4  35%  butter  fat,  in  one 
year.  The  Red-polled  cow,  No.  2966,  Mayflower,  ex- 
ported by  L.  K.  Cogswell  to  Vancouver  Island,  B.  C, 
tested  7%  butter  fat  at  the  Chehalis  Valley  creamery, 
while  her  grandsire,  Slasher,  weighed  3024  pounds  at 
4ti  years  old — a  good  combination  of  butter  and  beef. 
Mr.  Cogswell's  cow,  Langtry,  tested  by  Prof.  Spill- 
man,  gave  6. 2%  butter  .fat ;  Pocahontas,  tested  by 
Mr.  Cheal,  Washington's  deputy  dairy  commissioner, 
tested  6.1%,  while  a  grade  steer  bred  by  Mr.  Cogs- 
well, said  by  Senator  Donahue  to  be  the  best  steer 
he  ever  shipped  to  Alaska,  weighed  2100  pounds.  At 
a  recent  sale  of  Red  Polls  in  Chicago,  cattle  brought 
approximately  $300  average  at  auction.  People 
wishing  to  see  specimens  of  the  breed  can  do  so  by 
visiting  the  farm  of  Mr.  L.  Dickey,  Salida,  just  across 
the  Stanislaus  from  this  place. 


Scotch  and  American  Ayrshires. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  recently  received  the  re- 
port of  the  official  milking  tests  of  Ayrshire  cows  in 
Scotland  for  the  year  1902,  and  have  selected  the  five 


giving  the  highest  record  for  butter,  also  the  five 
giving  the  highest  record  in  the  Home  Dairy  test 
in  the  States  for  the  year  1902,  a  comparison  of 
which  is  of  interest,  all  being  official  and  supposed  to 
be  among  the  best  of  the  breed  in  either  country. 

The  natural  conditions  in  Scotland  are  more  favor- 
able for  a  large  dairy  yield  from  the  same  cows  than 
in  America,  on  account  of  the  uniform  moisture  in 
Scotland  and  its  consequent  succulence  of  pasturage. 
The  record  in  both  countries  shows  a  good  degree  of 
uniformity  and  a  good  class  of  dairy  cows. 

As  the  names  of  the  individual  cows  in  Scotland 


were  not  given,  but 

their  owners  instead, 

I  have 

adopted  a  uniform  method.  The 

report  is 

for  two 

consecutive  milkings 

SCOTCH. 

Pounds  of 

Per  Cent 

Pounds 

Owners. 

Milk. 

Butter  Fat. 

Butter. 

 60 

3.87 

2.73 

 52 

3.50 

2.11 

 30 

5.92 

2.05 

 45 

4.47 

2.03 

 46 

3.30 

1.76 

 46 

2.13 

AMERICAN. 

C.  M.  Winslow  &  Son 

 51 

3.80 

2.26 

L.  S.  Drew  

 42 

4.60 

2.25 

 46 

4.00 

2.14 

 42 

4.50 

2.10 

 47 

3.80 

2.08 

 45 

2.16 

Brandon,  Vt.  C.  M.  Winslow,  Secretary. 


THE  FIELD. 


Hints  on  Tobacco  Growing. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Vander  Linden  of  Santa  Rosa  gives  the 
Ukiah  Dispatch  some  suggestions  on  tobacco  grow- 
ing and  curing  which  may  be  useful  to  dwellers  in  our 
wider  parish  : 

Culture. — Good  wheat  or  corn  land  is  good  tobacco 
land.  Deep  plowing  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the 
soil  is  the  first  requisite.  Well  rotted  manure,  and 
plenty  of  it,  is  always  welcome.  Plowing  in  the  fall 
and  again  in  the  spring,  followed  by  harrowing  and 
cross-harrowing,  will  put  your  land  in  first-class  con- 
dition. Early  in  the  spring  sow  your  seed  rather 
thickly  on  a  well-manured  and  thoroughly  pulverized 
plot  of  say  8x12  feet,  or  more,  as  to  the  number  of 
plants  required.  Be  careful  to  protect  this  plot 
against  frost.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  developed 
three  or  four  leaves  make  rows  in  your  field  3J  or  4 
feet  apart,  throwing  up  ridges  to  both  sides  of  the 
rows.  Now  put  out  your  young  plants  about  3  feet 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  if  this  transplanting  is  done 
shortly  before  or  during  the  last  spring  rain  you  are 
almost  sure  that  your  plants  will  grow.  Keep  all 
weeds  down  by  the  free  use  of  the  hoe,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  soil  as  mellow  as  possible.  If  the 
plants  have  reached  a  good  size,  holding  say  ten  or 
twelve  healthy  leaves,  break  off  the  tops — except 
from  those  few  most  thrifty  plants  which  you  wish 
to  raise  seeds  from.  Keep  off  all  suckers  all  through 
the  season,  and  if  worms  do  appear — which  so  far 
have  not  to  any  extent  in  California — these  must  be 
picked  off  and  destroyed. 

Curing. — Your  drying  shed  or  barn  should  have 
been  prepared  beforehand  to  receive  your  crop,  and 
is  of  great  importance,  for  here  is  where  tobacco  is 
really  made.  Keep  out  the  light,  but  admit  the  air 
freely.  The  more  even  the  temperature  is  kept  in 
this  place  the  better,  for  the  juice  or  sap  in  the 
plants  must  undergo  a  fermentation  before  they  be- 
come tobacco.  This  fermenting  or  curing  process  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  and  lasts  till  early  spring. 
Now,  when  in  the  fall  the  leaves  get  ripe,  which  may 
be  seen  by  their  change  of  color,  the  plants  are  cut 
nearly  to  the  ground.  A  cut  is  slit  in  the  stem  to 
hang  it  up  by,  left  a  day  or  so  hung  up  in  the  field  to 
wilt,  when  it  is  carefully  hung  up  in  the  barn  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  plants  do  not  touch  one  another, 
otherwise  the  leaves  become  "  barn  burnt,"  as  it  is 
called.  In  winter  or  spring,  during  some  damp 
weather,  the  leaves  can  be  handled  without  breaking 
them.  They  are  taken  from  the  stems,  assorted  as 
to  size,  made  into  hands  or  bundles  and  tightly 
packed  into  a  box,  when  they  are  ready  for  the 
market. 

A  Careful  Business. — The  whole  process,  as  you 
see,  is  very  simple,  yet  every  detail  must  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  But  does  it  pay  to  put  all  that 
work  on  such  a  crop  ?  It  does.  From  $200  to  $300 
an  acre  is,  I  think,  worth  some  exertion,  keeping  in 
view  nature's  inexorable  law,  viz.,  "nothing  for 
nothing."  If  your  county  will  produce  as  good  an 
article  as  the  Housatonic  valley  in  New  York— and  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not — the  crop  of  which  is 
often  sold  before  it  is  planted  ;  or  some. spots  in  Ohio, 
where  the  semi-Spanish  kinds  are  raised,  as  the 
Little  Dutch,  the  Zimmerman  and  the  Gebhard  ;  or 
as  Wisconsin,  which  furnishes  all  the  Cinders  used  in 
cigar  making,  or  the  Florida  or  Texas  kinds,  I  think 
it  worth  the  while  of  every  farmer  to  at  least  make 
a  trial.  Hence  my  advice  to  plant  the  first  year  no 
more  than  a  small. plot,  so  that  you  may  learn  how  to 
manage  such  a  crop,  and  to  see  what  kind  suits  your 


county  the  best.  Therefore  keep  your  eyes  on  every 
detail,  keep  notes  as  to  time  of  planting,  ripening, 
etc.,  as  our  climates  and  seasons  differ  entirely  from 
that  of  other  places.  To  my  mind  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  but  that  you  may  learn  to  raise,  in  the 
near  future,  as  good  a  paying  tobacco  crop,  if  not  a 
better  one,  as  hops  or  fruit. 


Alfalfa  Growing  on  Reclaimed  Desert  Soils. 

By  Dr.  J.  W.  Shbnk,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Impe 
rial,  San  Diego  County. 

Can  alfalfa  be  successfully  grown  in  the  Imperial 
valley  ?  We  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  as  proof, 
point  to  several  fields  of  growing  alfalfa  and  stacks 
of  alfalfa  hay  where  the  conditions  are  not  unlike  those 
in  most  other  parts  of  the  valley.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded, however,  that  a  number  of  efforts  have  re- 
sulted in  failure,  and  we  of  the  Calexico  Cattle  Co. 
had  our  full  share  of  failures  until  we  learned  the 
proper  method  of  manipulating  the  soil. 

To  Get  a  Good  Stand.— It  is  well  understood 
among  alfalfa  growers  that  the  prime  necessity  in  its 
culture  is  to  get  a  "good  stand."  The  method  of  ac- 
complishing this  differs  in  different  localities,  and  the 
right  method  in  every  new  country  must  be  learned. 
The  Imperial  valley  has  been  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  but  the  increasing  knowledge  and  vigorous 
enterprise  of  its  people  will  remove  the  difficulty  and 
solve  the  problems. 

Referring  to  our  own  experience,  we  learned  that 
we  could  get  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  by  sowing  it  with 
barley  and  then  irrigating  the  land  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  barley.  When  the  alfalfa  was  just 
through  the  ground,  or  even  an  inch  high,  irrigation 
for  the  benfit  of  the  barley  would  invariably  destroy 
the  alfalfa.  The  problem  confronting  us  was  how  to 
get  the  alfalfa  sufficiently  matured  so  that  it  could 
not  be  hurt  by  ordinary  irrigation.  This  required  a 
manipulation  of  the  soil  entirely  different  in  the  rais- 
ing of  barley  or  wheat.  The  best  method  for  barley 
or  wheat  is  to  sow  on  dry  ground  and  irrigate  after- 
ward, while  alfalfa  must  be  sown  on  wet  ground  and 
not  irrigated  until  it  is  at  least  5  or  6  inches  high. 

A  Local  Method. — Our  experience  has  demon- 
strated to  us  that  for  all  manner  of  farm  crops  the 
soil  should  be  stirred  before  it  is  irrigated.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  soil  in  this  valley  will  dry  out  very 
rapidly  as  soon  as  it  is  stirred  after  irrigation.  The 
stirring  can  be  done  with  any  form  of  plow  or  culti- 
vator. Where  there  is  no  refuse  on  the  ground  we 
use  a  cultivator  which  cuts  8  feet  wide  and  takes 
from  six  to  ten  horses,  according  to  the  depth  that 
we  wish  to  stir  the  soil. 

Then  we  sow  our  wheat  and  barley  upon  the  dry 
ground  and  harrow  it  in  with  a  spiketooth  harrow. 
We  irrigate  immediately  afterwards  and  all  the  seed 
having  been  given  an  equal  amount  of  moisture  it  all 
germinates  evenly.  If  our  seeding  is  on  hard  ground 
that  is  likely  to  bake,  or  if  it  is  late  in  the  season,  we 
proceed  to  harrow  the  ground  again  just  as  soon  as 
the  soil  will  mellow  up  under  the  harrow.  By  this 
time  many  of  the  seeds  have  begun  to  sprout  but 
softening  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  not  kill  the 
germ,  and  it  will  form  a  loose  mulch  that  will  enable 
all  the  plants  to  come  rapidly  to  the  surface.  In  five 
days  from  the  time  of  this  harrowing  the  field  will 
present  a  beautiful  green.  Great  care  must  be  taken, 
however,  to  harrow  the  ground  at  exactly  the  right 
time.  It  must  be  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  mel- 
low up  under  the  harrow.  With  this  method  barley 
and  wheat  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  first  week  in 
April  and  produce  a  good  crop  if  well  irrigated. 

For  Alfalfa. — But  in  the  raising  of  alfalfa  a  dif- 
ferent method  must  be  pursued.  After  plowing  or 
stirring  the  ground  it  should  be  well  bordered — and 
the  ground  well  soaked.  Fill  the  basins  full  of  water 
and  let  it  soak  in.  Fill  again  and  let  that  soak 
down.  If  practicable,  fill  a  third  time,  and  as  soon 
as  this  is  soaked  away  and  the  ground  is  dry  enough 
to  mellow  under  the  harrow,  sow  the  seed.  The  best 
method  is  to  seed  with  a  drill,  but  if  no  drill  is  at 
hand  sow  broadcast  and  harrow  in  with  a  spiketooth 
harrow  or  disc,  or  cultivate  with  a  cultivator.  If  the 
latter  is  used  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  more 
than  about  2  inches  in  depth,  and  in  any  case,  after 
the  ground  is  well  stirred  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  it 
should  be  rolled  with  a  roller,  if  one  can  be  obtained, 
though  this  is  not  absolutely  essential. 

In  planting  alfalfa  several  facts  should  be  remem- 
bered : 

First — The  ground,  when  stirred  after  it  is  irri- 
gated, dries  out  as  far  down  as  it  is  stirred. 

Second — This  loose  ground  forms  a  mulch  which 
keeps  the  solid  ground  under  it  moist,  so  that  the 
latter,  as  one  has  said,  "holds  moisture  like  a  jug." 

Third — The  important  point  is  to  have  the  alfalfa 
seed  below  the  mulch,  upon  the  moist,  unstirred 
ground.  If  put  in  with  a  drill  it  is  easy  to  get  the 
seed  to  the  proper  place. 

Mr.  Grant,  one  of  the  most  successful  alfalfa  grow- 
ers in  the  valley,  used  a  disc  drill  and  a  roller.  But 
the  other  methods  mentioned  will  do,  though  a 
slightly  increased  amount  of  seed  may  be  required. 

In  sowing  broadcast,  if  the  mulch  is  made  4  or  5 
inches  deep  by  cultivating,  the  chances  are  that  much 
of  the  seed  will  stop  short  of  the  moist  ground  below 
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the  mulch,  and  be  dried  out  more  or  less  in  the 
stirred  ground. 

If  the  seed  is  below  a  2-inch  mulch  vigorous  plants 
will  soon  appear  at  the  surface.  They  will  then 
easily  grow  6  inches  high  before  need  of  irrigation 
appears. 

We  believe  that  this  method  will  produce  good  al- 
falfa in  almost  any  place  in  the  Imperial  valley. 

We  have  been  asked  about  the  best  time  to  sow  al- 
falfa. It  may  be  sown  successfully  either  in  the  fall 
or  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Grant,  who  is  good  authority, 
prefers  sowing  in  the  fall.  Our  own  was  sown  in 
April  and  we  have  cut  it  four  times. 


THE  GARDEN. 


Ruby  Queen  in  California. 


D.  A.,  Geyserville,  Cal.,  mails  perfect  buds  of  the 
Ruby  Queen  rose  to  the  Rural  New  Yorker  and 
asks:  "  What  other  corner  of  our  broad  land  can 
produce  the  Ruby  Queen  on  January  17th  ?  "  W.  V. 
F.  'answers  in  the  same  journal  that  he  knows  of 
none  other  having  the  necessary  conditions  and  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  very  interesting  article  on  the 
growth  of  the  Ruby  Queen.  Ruby  Queen  is  about 
two  weeks  earlier  than  its  trailing  parent,  R.  Wich- 
uriana,  and  comes  in  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  other  "June"  roses.  It  is  very  profuse,  but  is 
so  well  furnished  with  glossy  foliage  that  it  never 
appears  overcrowded  like  varieties  of  the  Rambler 
type.  It  is  in  good  condition  a  long  time,  as  the 
blooms  hold  their  clear  color  without  fading  until  the 
petals  fall.  A  fair  crop  of  bright  red  fruits  usually 
follow  and  hold  on  until  freezing  weather.  A  few 
flower  buds  started  on  our  Ruby  Queen  plants  last 
October,  which  was  unusually  warm  and  rainy,  but 
they  did  not  develop  enough  to  open  before  winter 
set  in.  This  shows  a  slight  tendency  toward 
autumnal  blooming,  a  feature  likely  to  become  more 
frequent  in  Wichuriana  hybrids  as  new  crosses  with 
everblooming  roses  come  in.  Seedlings  of  Ruby 
Queen  pollinated  with  Queen's  Scarlet,  its  own  pollen 
parent,  are  quite  constant  summer  bloomers,  but 
are  too  flimsy  in  texture  to  be  of  value.  We  have 
other  hardy  climbers  from  seeds  of  Helene — of  the 
Crimson  Rambler  type,  crossed  with  Lucullus,  a 
dark,  free-blooming  Bourbon — that  freely  produce 
large,  richly  colored  blooms  in  clusters  of  five  to 
seven  the  entire  growing  season.  They  appear 
quite  valuable,  but  several  years  of  growth  will  be 
needed  to  determine  just  how  high  they  will  climb,  as 


the  tendency  for  each  new  shoot  to  break  quickly 
into  bloom  may  prevent  them  from  gaining  sufficient 
size  for  pillar  and  veranda  planting. 

Training  Ruby  Queen. — Methods  of  pruning  and 
training  roses  of  the  Ruby  Queen  and  Rambler  types 
are  still  unsettled,  but  it  is  well  to  avoid  tying  the 
canes  stiffly  against  flat  supports.  They  show  to 
best  advantage  when  loosely  looped  to  a  slender 
pillar,  so  they  may  be  viewed  from  more  than  one 
standpoint.  Ruby  Queens  sent  out  two  and  three 
years  ago  are  now  getting  strong  enough  to  throw 
up  tall  new  growths,  and  any  errors  in  training  the 
early  shoots  are  easily  rectified.  It  is  best  to  cut 
out  all  wood  over  two  years  old,  as  well  as  weak  and 
straggling  canes  or  branches,  and  shorten  in  the 
new  growths  to  plump,  sound  buds.  They  may  then 
be  moved  into  position  and  tied  with  strong,  soft 
cords,  or  if  very  rigid,  with  sections  of  old  rubber 
hose  strung  on  galvanized  wire.  Such  unsightly  sup- 
ports will  be  quickly  covered  when  growth  starts, 
and  may  not  be  needed  another  season  if  a  little  at- 
tention is  given  to  directing  the  new  breaks.  The 
main  point  to  be  considered  is  that  strong  growing 
roses  need  liberal  feeding.  Ground  bones  and  wood  i 
ashes  with  a  semiannual  dressing  of  old  manure  are 
all  that  is  required,  but  are  rarely  given  with  suf- 
ficient regularity.  The  ashes  and  bone  meal  may  be 
applied  together,  about  half  a  pound  of  the  bone  to  a 
peck  of  the  ashes  in  early  spring  or  late  summer, 
and  lightly  chopped  in  with  a  hoe  or  rake.  The 
manure,  either  from  the  poultry  house  or  barnyard,  I 
may  be  put  on  soon  after  and  lightly  worked  in. 
Few  roses  get  such  generous  treatment,  but  a 
prompt  response  is  then  certain  with  every  healthy 
plant.  Manure  alone  as  a  top  dressing  will  keep 
most  climbing  roses  in  fair  condition,  but  an  excess 
of  phosphorus  and  potash,  as  found  in  bones  and 
wood  ashes,  is  of  the  highest  value.  A  skimpy  rose 
standing  in  dry,  starved  soil  is  not  a  thing  to  be  en- 
joyed. 

As  a  Weeping  Standard. — Now  that  we  have 
handsome,  vigorous  new  roses  with  foliage  adapted 
to  our  climate  it  would  be  well  to  test  them  as 
"  weeping  standards,"  a  mode  of  training  long  in 
favor  abroad.  It  essentially  consists  in  planting  a 
strong  growing  running  rose  in  deeply  trenched, 
highly  fertilized  soil  and  training  three  or  four  shoots 
spirally  around  a  strong,  small  support,  such  as  a 
piece  of  iron  tubing  deeply  driven  in  the  ground  to 
form  an  artificial  trunk.  This  support  should  be  4 
or  5  feet  high  when  properly  fixed,  and  when  the 
shoots  arrive  at  the  top  the  tips  are  pinched  to 
cause  them  to  branch  and  eventually  droop  over  in 


umbrella  form  like  the  twigs  of  a  weeping  tree.  This 
makes  an  effective  object  when  well  done,  and  may 
be  grown  in  two  or  three  seasons  if  stroDg  plants 
are  used  at  the  beginning.  We  have  started  a  five- 
year-old  plant  this  way,  digging  out  the  hard  pan  in 
a  graded  terrace  corner  in  a  circle  about  3  feet  in 
diameter  and  2  feet  deep.  Six  inches  of  cobble 
stones,  old  bones  and  sods  were  thrown  in,  after  the 
bottom  and  sides  had  been  well  loosened,  and  ground 
bones  and  ashes  well  mixed  in.  The  excavation  was 
then  filled  with  a  compost  of  one-fourth  old  manure 
and  three-fourths  garden  loam,  with  a  few  shovels  of 
burned  clay,  which  has  been  found  remarkably  ac- 
ceptable to  most  roses.  As  the  filling  progressed 
the  rose  roots  were  carefully  placed  in  position  about 
a  lj-inch  iron  tube  7  feet  long  so  driven  in  the  hard 
soil  as  to  stand  4  feet  high  when  the  filling  was 
brought  up  to  grade.  The  compost  was  very  firmly 
packed  about  the  rose  roots,  and  well  trampled  over 
them.  Roses  grow  best  in  a  firm  soil,  other  things 
being  equal,  and  should  never  be  loosely  planted. 
Four  young  canes  were  selected,  carefully  bound  to 
the  support,  and  cut  off  a  foot  above  the  top.  All 
other  growths  were  pruned  away.  We  hope  to  get 
a  fair  specimen  in  one  season's  favorable  growth,  but 
naturally  cannot  expect  blooms  of  any  consequence 
the  coming  year.  Ruby  Queen  should  be  highly 
suitable  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  the  fine  con- 
trast of  its  brilliant  carmine  roses  against  the  glossy 
and  enduring  foliage.  It  is  advised  by  foreign  grow- 
ers to  trench  the  soil  3  feet  deep  and  4  feet  across 
for  each  plant  when  grown  this  way,  but  weaker 
growing  varieties  have  generally  been  selected  here- 
tofore. 

Imported  Tree  Roses. — Every  year  thousands  of 
Hybrid  Perpetual  roses  budded  "high  on  strong  Ma- 
netti  or  Dutch  brier  canei  are  imported  and  hawked 
about  the  streets  of  large  cities.  They  are  sold  at 
any  price  from  $2  each  down  to  a  few  cents  as  the 
season  advances.  They  are  the  wonderful  tree  roses 
of  the  street  fakirs,  and  latterly  of  certain  depart- 
ment stores.  They  are  seldom  offered  by  reputable 
dealers,  and  they  absolutely  refuse  to  thrive  in  this 
country,  though  often  well  grown  and  of  excellent 
varieties.  If  carefully  planted  they  sometimes  make 
a  good  showing  as  they  break  into  first  growth  and 
bloom,  but  the  summer  heat  is  quite  certain  to 
harden  the  tall  stock  so  that  further  development  of 
top  is  checked,  and  a  lingering  death  ensues.  If  the 
stems  are  wrapped  with  moss  or  otherwise  shaded 
they  may  be  kept  several  seasons  by  the  aid  of  high 
culture,  but  the  desired  formal  tree-like  appearance 
is  too  much  obscured  by  such  treatment  to  make  it 
worth  while. 


The  Buffalo  Spike= 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Tooth  Harrows. 


During  eight  years'  use  we  have  never  been  called  upon  to  replace  a  bent 
or  broken  frame,  tooth  or  weak  spring  on  any  harrow  using  the  relieving 
springs. 


BJJFFW.0 -PITT  SOEVER  SPRI 


TT^TfTJT  ft  |  rjT 


WITH  RELIEVING  SPRINGS  AND  TRIANGULAR  TEETH. 

A  HARROW  THAT  WORKS,  A  FRAME  THAT  STANDS,  A  TOOTH  FASTENER  THAT  FASTENS, 
AND  A  SPRING  THAT  RELIEVES,  make  the  new  harrow  the  most  perfect  ha  row  of  the  kind  upon  the 
market. 

Made  In  sections  of  26  or  30  teeth  each,  with  Evener  to  accommodate  the  number  of  sections  re- 
quired. 

This  Harrow  possesses  all  the  desirable  features  of  our  celebrated  Spring  Lever  Spike  Harrow. 
The  continuous  main  frame  all  around  the  Harrow  makes  It  stronger  than  others  and  also  prevents 
the  ends  of  the  bars  from  gathering  rubbish,  or  barking  trees  or  vines  in  orchards  or  vineyards. 

IT  HAS  THE  RELIEVING  SPRINGS,  which  allow  the  teeth  to  spring  back  on  meeting  any  obstruc- 
tions (see  cut). 

This  feature  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  Harrow,  as  it  absolutely  prevents  the  breaking  or 
bending  of  the  Harrow  Frame  in  rough  ground. 

The  triangular  tooth  is  something  entirely  new,  and  a  decided  improvement  over  any  harrow  tooth 
now  on  the  market. 

FIRST— Its  triangular  form  presents  three  sharp  cutting  or  WEARING  ED3ES  to  the  soil,  each 
of  which  can  be  used  as  the  others  become  worn. 

SECOND— 13  ing  three-cornered,  it  presents  a  wider  range  of  cut,  thus  stiring  more  soil  than  the 
diamond  form. 

THIRD— The  Hat  surfaces,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  give  a  wide  surface  resting  agaiDst 
the  tooth-bar.  which  absolutely  prevents  Its  working  loose,  as  well  as  being  much  stronger  than  the 
diamond  or  square-shaped  tooth. 

FOURTH— The  tooth  is  secured  to  the  bar  by  a  broad,  flat  clip  surrounding  both  the  tooth  and  bar, 
and  held  in  place  by  a  recessed  nut  and  bolt,  whereby  the  tooth  Is  tirmly  drawn  against  the  bar.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  work  lose,  and  differs  from  our  old  fastener  only  in  that  the  tooth  is  not 
passed  through  the  bar,  thereby  avoiding  weakening  the  tooth  bar  by  reason  of  the  holes  through  the 
bar,  etc. 

BAKER    Sc  HAMILTON, 


OSBORNE  FARM 
IMPLEMENTS 
SUCCEED 


HARROWS. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


The  Largest  and  Best  Line 
on  Sale  in  California. 

We  can  satisfy  the  ORCHARDISTS  with  the 

OSBORNE  COLUMBIA  DISC  HARROW, 

Because:   It  is  Reversible.  It  has  Flexible  Gangs. 

It  has  Extension  Head.   It  is  Double  Lever. 

ALL  COMBINED  IN  WE  ONE  HARROW. 

-  -  -  OSBORNE  RIVAL  HARROW.  -  -  - 

//  is  not  Reversible  or  Flexible. 

A  GOOD  TOOL  AT  A  LOW  PRICE. 

Osborne  Sulky  Spring  Tooth  Harrow, 

The  only  PRACTICAL  RIDING  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  on  the  market. 
Also  made  without  sulky  attachment. 

Osborne  Lever  Peg  Tooth  Harrows, 

Adjustable  teeth. 

FRAME  BARS  OF  HIGH  CARBON  STEEL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  K0WERS,  HAY  RAKES  SELF-BINDERS,  REAPERS, 
TEDDER?,  CORN  HARVESTERS,  BINDER  TWINE 

WRITE    FOR   CATALOCUE   AND  PRICES. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SACRAMENIO. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


13  &  15  Main  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


March  14,  1903. 
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Agricultural  Review. 


ALAMEDA. 

Increase  in  Nursery  Stock.  — 
Nlles  Herald:  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Barry,  in  his  report  to  the  su- 
pervisors, says  the  movement  of  nursery 
stock  in  his  district  has  been  more  satisfac- 
tory than  was  at  the  beginning  anticipated. 
The  nursery  stock  arriving  has  been  in 
much  better  condition  and  the  quantity 
much  greater  than  in  former  years.  The 
number  of  stocks  handled  to  date  (both 
fruit  and  ornamental)  is  384,547,  and  the 
number  of  certificates  issued  458.  The 
season  so  far  has  been  disastrous  to  all 
early  vegetables  and  the  loss  in  early  pota- 
toes has  run  up  to  thousands  of  dollars, 
one  grower  estimating  his  loss  at  $1500. 
Fruit  trees  have  not  suffered  so  far.  The 
almonds  are  in  full  bloom  and  bid  fair  for 
a  large  crop,  if  heavy  rain  does  not  come 
too  soon. 

FRESNO. 

Good  Outlook  for  Feed.—  Reedley 
Exponent:  Old  Smith  mountain  is  put- 
ting on  its  mantle  of  green  very  fast  these 
days.  Prospects  are  there  will  be  a  larger 
growth  of  wild  oats  on  the  mountain  this 
season  than  for  many  years. 

Rabbit  Drive.— Quite  a  crowd  took 
part  in  the  rabbit  drive  held  last  Sunday 
afternoon  on  Section  12.  It  was  what  is 
called  a  shotgun  drive,  most  of  the  long- 
eared  pests  falling  on  the  run,  so  that  not 
more  than  200  entered  the  slaughter  pen. 

KERN. 

Wool  Growers  —  Bakersfield  Echo: 
The  Kern  County  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation at  their  regular  annual  session 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  Harry  Quinn; 
vice-president,  H.  V.  Olcese;  secretary, 
P.  J.  Giraud;  treasurer,  F.  M.  Noriega. 
The  wool  growers  became  members  of  the 
National  Live  Stock  Association,  with  a 
view  to  removing  as  far  as  possible  the 
prejudices  existing  between  the  cattle  and 
sheep  men. 

LASSEN. 

Fighting  Codlin  Moth.— The  Board 
of  Horticulture  of  Lassen  county  has  com- 
plained to  the  Horticultural  Commissioner 
of  Shasta  county  that  the  codlin  moth 
has  gained  a  strong  hold  in  the  apple  or- 
chards of  eastern  Shasta.  The  Lassen 
commission  is  fighting  the  pest  on  this 
side  of  the  county  line,  and  seeks  the  co- 
operation of  the  Shasta  commissioners 
on  the  Shasta  side. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Lemon  Growers'  Association.— 
Pasadena  Star:  The  Pasadena  Lemon 
Growers'  Association  failed  of  a  quorum 
at  its  annual  meeting  last  Tuesday.  In 
consequence  the  old  board  of  officers  will 
hold  over  as  follows :  A.  W.  Armstrong 
president,  J.  E.  Jardine  vice-president, 
T.  J.  Ashby  secretary  and  manager,  First 
National  Bank  treasurer,  James  Nimick, 
E.  W.  Barry,  I.  H.  Ethen  and  Adolph 
Griffin  directors.  The  stock  book  shows 
seventy-eight  members.  Last  year's  busi- 
ness is  regarded  as  very  successful. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Blossoms  and 
Fruit. — Pasadena  Times  :  The  frosts  of 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  did  very  little  dam- 
age to  oranges,  some  say  not  even  to  the 
Valenclas,  which  are  less  resistant  to  cold 
at  this  season  than  Navels.  M.  L.  Sparks, 
a  few  days  after  the  coldest  morning,  ex- 
hibited a  bouquet  of  partially  developed 
orange  blossoms,  full  blown  lemon  blooms, 
young  lemons  from  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
wheat  to  that  of  an  almond,  with  tender 
growth  of  lemon  and  orange  branches 
taken  from  the  trees  at  La  Verne,  and 
they  were  as  fresh  as  If  no  frost  had 
occurred.  He  reports  that  on  his  trees  in 
his  two  orchards  only  here  and  there 
would  the  effects  of  frost  be  seen,  and 
those  very  slight  indeed— not  harmful  in 
any  case.  Generally  speaking,  the  dam- 
age was  slight  to  oranges  and  orange 
trees,  and  not  as  serious  to  lemons  as  at 
first  feared. 

Negroes  Coming.  —  Press :  From 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Fositi ve  Car* 
The  NaOnf,  Bert  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horiei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.    Bold  by  drugKists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charts  V.  Id,  with  full  directions 
for  ita  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
FHB  LAWRBNCE-WILHAMS  CO..  Cleveland  XX 


some  Southern  States,  especially  Georgia 
and  Texas,  an  exodus  of  colored  people 
has  taken  place  that  has  greatly  increased 
the  black  population  of  Los  Angeles  and 
other  towns  near  by.  Within  the  past 
few  months  these  people  have  been  arriv- 
ing almost  daily  in  Los  Angeles,  and  an 
estimate  made  by  a  conservative  colored 
business  man  places  the  number  of  new- 
comers of  his  race  at  800  since  the  cheap 
rates  went  into  effect. 

MENDOCINO. 

A  Modern  Stock  Farm.— Little  Lake 
Herald  :  W.  VanArsdale  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  purchased  3000  acres  of  land  in 
Walker  valley  from  the  Muir  Syndicate. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  VanArsdale  to 
establish  a  model  stock  farm.  He  believes 
the  location  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
propagation  of  the  finest  lines  of  live 
stock,  and  to  this  end  he  purposes  work- 
ing. 

Catching  Rats.  —  Ukiah  Dispatch- 
Democrat  :  A  Comptche  farmer's  method 
of  catching  rats  in  a  barn  is  as  follows  : 
He  placed  a  36-gallon  kettle  filled  half  full 
of  grain  on  the  floor,  laid  a  plank  from 
the  barn  floor  to  the  top  of  the  kettle, 
the  grain  being  left  in  the  kettle  about  a 
fortnight,  until  the  rats  became  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  kettle,  making 
it  their  headquarters  at  night  and  seemed 
confident  that  no  harm  was  intended. 
But  very  treacherously,  one  evening, 
water  was  substituted  for  grain,  and  a 
half  inch  of  chaff  from  the  barn  floor  to 
conceal  the  water.  The  result  was  that 
fifteen  dead  rats  were  forked  out  next 
morning  and  forty-two  within  a  week,  and 
after  that  no  more  rats  were  seen  for  a 
year. 

NEVADA. 

Coyotes  Kill  Lambs.— Grass  Valley 
Union :  Sheep  raisers  in  the  Indian 
Springs  country  are  experiencing  trouble 
with  the  coyote  pest.  Flocks  are  being 
devastated  with  a  suddenness  which  gives 
rise  to  the  belief  that  the  hills  around 
there  are  full  of  these  animals. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Scale  Parasites.  —  Times-Index: 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Pease  of  San 
Bernardino  has  received  by  mail  from  San 
Francisco  a  colony  of  Scutellista  cyanea, 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  black  scale. 
They  were  sent  by  Alexander  Craw,  State 
quarantine  officer  and  entomologist,  and 
came  in  a  little  paper  cylinder,  corked  at 
both  ends.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and 
useful  little  bug,  first  discovered  in  South 
Africa  by  Charles  P.  Lonsberry.  Mr. 
Pease  liberated  the  little  fellows  in  scale- 
infested  orchards  of  Ontario. 

SAN  BENITO. 

From  Beets  to  Barley  and  Gar- 
den Seed — Hollister  Advance:  The  ex- 
beet  growers  of  the  San  Juan  valley  are 
sticking  to  their  pledge  not  to  raise  beets 
for  less  than  $5  per  ton.  Upon  the  Flint 
ranch  the  beet  land  is  being  rapidly  sown 
to  barley.  Upon  other  farms  crops  are 
being  sown  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
seed.  E.  J.  Gleeson  is  planting  ten  acres 
to  onions.  The  Duncan  brothers  and  Ben 
Flint  have  sown  tracts  of  land  to  turnips, 
and  have  already  contracted  the  sale  of 
the  turnip  seed  to  the  big  seed  firm  at 
Santa  Clara.  The  seed  is  furnished  them, 
also  sacks  for  shipping,  the  buyers  agree- 
ing to  purchase  the  crop  at  5  cents  per 
pound  on  board  the  cars  at  Sargents  sta- 
tion. Up  to  date  no  beets  whatever  have 
been  planted  and  no  contracts  signed. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Large  Acreage  Put  to  Vines.— 
Stockton  Independent:  E.  W.  S.  Woods 
and  John  Woods  of  Stockton  are  increas- 
ing their  vineyard,  which  is  located  about 
4  miles  northeast  of  Lodi,  on  the  Mokel- 
umne  river.  They  have  a  ranch  of  about 
800  acres  there  and  have  been  planting 
vines  on  a  portion  of  it.  Last  season  they 
set  out  180  acres  and  are  at  present  put- 
ting out  125  acres,  making  a  vineyard  of 
305  acres.  It  is  also  their  intention  to  add 
about  100  acres  of  vines  next"  season,  so 
that  about  half  of  the  property  will  be  de- 
voted to  vineyard.  Mo3t  of  the  vines  are 
of  the  wine  varieties,  but  about  forty  acres 
are  being  set  to  Flame  Tokays.  It  will 
take  about  60,000  vines  to  plant  the  125 
acres  this  year. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes.  —  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  The  screen  tree  bands  which  have 
been  adopted  by  several  orchardists  of  the 
valley  to  keep  canker  worms  from  climb- 
ing up  fruit  trees  and  depositing  eggs  are 
catching  a  number  of  these  pests  and  it  is 
thought  much  good  will  result.  Sev- 
eral berry  growers  will  use  harmless  pre- 
ventives on  their  berry  plants  this  season 
in  an  attempt  to  eradicate  the  berry 
louse,  which  did  considerable  damage  to 
the  crop  last  year.  R.  W.  Eaton  will  use 
an  emulsion  spray  and  James  Hopkins 
will  give  powdered  sulphur  a  trial  on  his 
young  vines.  A  number  of  orchardists 


applied  for  and  received  breeding  cages 
last  Saturday  and  took  them  to  their 
orchards  to  experiment  with  codlin  moth 
hatching.  The  orchards  of  Pajaro  valley 
are  now  well  supplied  with  breeding  cages, 
and  if  the  cages  are  properly  looked  after 
the_  specialists  will  be  greatly  aided  in 
their  work  of  observing  the  codlin  moth. 

Splendid  Irrigation  Plant — S.  J. 
Duckworth  has  purchased  a  Nordberg- 
Corliss  engine  and  a  Garrett  centrifugal 
pump  with  a  capacity  of  96,000  gallons  an 
hour.  This  irrigation  plant  is  the  largest 
in  the  county  and  one  of  the  best  equipped 
in  the  State.  Water  will  be  pumped 
from  the  Pinto  lake  into  a  surface  reser- 
voir with  a  capacity  of  5,000,000  gallons. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  force  the  water 
over  a  hill  80  feet  high,  but  as  the  water 
is  siphoned  down  28  fe6t  in  reaching  the 
storage  reservoir  on  the  other  side  the 
actual  elevation  for  the  pump  to  overcome 
is  52  feet.  From  the  storage  reservoir 
the  water  will  be  flumed  to  the  lowland  to 
irrigate  about  150  acres  of  berries. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Farmers  Organizing.  —  San  Jose 
Herald:  Organization  among  farmers  in 
Santa  Clara  valley  is  most  promising.  To 
the  Mountain  View,  Sunnyvale  and  Cuper- 
tino Granges  Campbell  will  soon  be  added. 
At  a  meeting  held  last  week  enough  names 
were  secured  to  justify  an  organization. 
A  meeting  was  held  in  San  Tomas  school- 
house,  in  San  Tomas  district,  on  Monday, 
where  the  State  organizer  addressed 
the  audience  on  the  subject  of  organiza- 
tion and  the  relation  of  the  farmer  to  the 
trusts  and  labor  unions.  San  Tomas  and 
Cambria  districts,  uniting  with  Campbell, 
will  form  a  strong  organization.  At  Sun- 
nyvale and  Mountain  View  steps  are  be- 
ing taken  to  secure  packing  houses. 

SOLANO. 

Is  It  the  Largest  Cherry  Tree?  — 
Vacaville  Reporter:  The  fact  that  the 
largest  cherry  tree  in  the  State  is  on  the 
ranch  of  T.  L.  Gates,  near  Vacaville,  will 
probably  be  news  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers.  It  is  a  Black  Knight,  measures  7 
feet  8  inches  in  circumference,  and  is  55 
feet  high.  It  was  planted  fifty  years  ago 
and  has  been  in  continuous  bearing  over 
forty  years. 

SONOMA. 

Machine  for  Pruning.  —  Analy 
Standard:  Mr.  Young  of  this  place  has 
invented  an  automatic  pruning  machine 
which  he  has  been  working  on  for  fifteen 
years.  The  machine  is  composed  of  a 
gasoline  engine,  an  air  pump  and  an  air 
drum.  The  engine  drives  the  pump  and 
the  pump  forces  the  air  into  the  air  drum. 
The  shears  are  connected  with  the  air 
drum  with  a  rubber  or  cotton  hose  and 
are  operated  by  compressed  air.  The 
shears  have  long  handles  so  as  to  reach 
any  part  of  the  tree.  The  machine  is  cal- 
culated to  be  loaded  onto  a  wagon  and 
hauled  through  the  orchard  the  same  as 
a  spray  pump. 

STANISLAUS. 

Big  Irrigation  Canal  Nearly 
Completed.—  Modesto  News:  Nearly  300 
men  and  between  400  and  500  horses  and 
mules  are  at  work  on  the  Modesto  irriga- 
tion district's  canal  system  within  the  dis- 
trict lines.  In  two  weeks  there  will  be 
nothing  to  prevent  the  running  of  water 
throughout  the  22  miles  of  main  canal  to 
and  across  Dry  creek,  and  within  a  month 
all  the  heavy  work  of  the  system  will  have 
been  completed. 

SUTTER. 

Almond  Trees  Blooming  Pro- 
fusely.—Sutter  County  Farmer:  The 
warm  weather  is  bringing  the  almond 
trees  into  bloom  and  the  orchards  in  this 
vicinity  present  a  beautiful  appearance, 
while  the  air  is  redolent  with  perfume. 
The  cold  weather  kept  the  buds  back  and 
the  blooming  season  is  later  than  usual 
this  year.  There  is  still  danger  of  injury 
by  frost  this  month. 

TULARE. 

Distributing  Squirrel  Poison.— 
Porterville  Messenger:  J.  H.  James  has 
been  appointed  by  the  supervisors  to  han- 
dle and  distribute  the  squirrel  poison  sup- 
plied by  the  county  for  the  first  and  fifth 
supervisoral  districts.  One  hundred  gal- 
lons of  poisoned  wheat  has  already  found 
its  way  to  the  infected  quarters  of  these 
two  districts  and  100  gallons  more  is  ready 
for  distribution.  The  county  furnishes 
the  poison  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to 
every  160  acres  of  land,  and  all  that  has  to 
be  given  in  return  is  a  receipt  showing 
that  the  same  has  been  received  from  the 
local  agent. 

Heavy  Planting  of  Nursery 
Stock.  —  Lindsay  Gazette:  Planting  out 
citrus  nursery  stock  in  nursery  rows  seems 
to  have  the  attention  of  our  local  nursery- 
men at  present.  Altogether  there  will  be 
115,000  trees  put  out  by  two  companies  at 
Lindsay  this  year. 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Our  retail  prices  are  as  low  as  it  is  practical  to 
handle  small  orders  and  furnish  the  high  quality  of 
BupplieB  which  we  make  our  specialty.  We  cannot 
guarantee  these  prices  except  on  early  orders,  as 
cost  of  material  is  constantly  advancing. 

MODERN  LANGSTROTH  DOVETAILED  HIVES. 

All  K  D.  packed  for  shipment  and  free  on  cars. 

(AB52s)  —  One  and  One  ■  half  Story  with  Cover, 
Bottom,  Frames,  Staples,  Div.  Board  and  Rabbets, 
making  the  first  story  or  brood  chamber,  also  super 
or  comb  honey  chamber  with  section  holders,  tins, 
separators  and  all  nails,  but  without  sections,  five 
for  $0.50  each.  $1  50 

(AE64s)  —  One  and  One  -  Half  Story  COMPLETE, 
including  all  mentioned  above,  also  24  Honey  Sec- 
tion in  super,  and  comb  foundation  starters  for 
brood  frames  and  honey  sections,  five  for  17  50. 
Each  11  75 

(ae55i  —  Two  Story  (two  chambers  filled  with 
Brood  and  Extracting  Frames),  Cover,  Bottom,  Div. 
Boards.  Rabbets,  Staples  and  nails,  five  for  $7  50. 
Each  $1  75 

HIVE  PARTS,  SECTIONS  AND  FOUNDATIONS. 

Brood  Frames,  Hoffman  Self -spacing  with  end 
staples  and  nails,  $22  per  1000,  $12  per  500,  $2  50  per 
100  each  3  cents. 

Staples,  enough  for  1100  frames  60  cents,  for  100 
frames  10  cents  per  pound,  25  cents. 

Division  Boards,  75c  per  dozen  each  8  cents. 

Section  Holders,  slotted  or  plain,  $14.50  per  1000, 
$7.60  per  500,  $1  75  per  100  each  2  cents. 

Separators,  sawed  and  slotted,  $9  per  1000,  $4  75 
per  60U,  $1  per  100   dozen  15  cents. 

Sections,  Choicest  No.  1  White  Basswood.  highly 
finished,  4J4xlJ£  open  top  and  bottom,  or  4^xlJ^ 
plain.  Either  size  —  1000,  $4.50;  600.  $2  50;  per 
100    50  cents. 

Comb  Foundation,  New  Weed  Process,  Medium 
Brood  for  Brood  Frames,  25-pound  at  47c;  10-pound 
at  48c  pound  50  cents. 

Thin  Super  for  honey  sections,  25-pound  at  55c; 
10- pound  at  57c  pound  60  cents. 

All  other  supplies  correspondingly  low  in  price. 

"A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture,"  cloth  bound,  500  pages, 
Illustrated  postpaid  $1  20 

Write  for  Price  List  or  Estimate  on  Large  Lots. 

O.  Q.  WICKSON  &  CO., 


34  and  36  Main  Street. 


San  Francisco. 


IRRIGATORS  ATTENTION! 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

ECLIPSE  Centrifugal 
Pumps 

and  can  furnish  pumping  plants  in 
any  size,  including  power. 

Send  for  Folder. 


GOVERNMENT  S1H00L  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
ELSENBURG,  CAPE  COLOHY. 

WANTED— Principal  for  the  Government  School 
of  Agriculture  at  Elsenburg,  Cape  Co'ony. 

In  addition  to  the  control  of  the  School  and  the 
resident  students,  the  principal  Is  expected  to 
take  a  share  of  teaching  and  a  general  supervision 
of  the  School  Farm. 

Elsenburg  is  situated  about  30  miles  from  Cape 
Town,  and  1  mi'e  from  Mulder's  Vlei  railway  sta- 
tion. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  accommodation  of  from 
50  to  60  students.  The  two-years'  course  covers  all 
branches  of  scientific  farming,  including  stock 
raising,  cereals,  dairy  work,  wine  making  and 
fruit  growing.  A  staff  of  six  visiting  and  resident 
lecturer's  assist  the  principal. 

Salary  £500  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging, 
with  an  allowance  of  £'50  for  passage  money,  etc., 
to  Elsenburg. 

Applicant  to  enter  into  a  three-years'  engage- 
ment. 

Duties  begin  1st  July,  1903.  Applications  ad 
dressed  to  the  Superintendent-General  of  Educa- 
tion, Cape  Town,  should  reach  him  not  later  than 
the  7th  May,  1903 

Canned  and  Evaporated 
Fruits  Wanted. 

Sole  sell'ng  agency  of  a  first-class  firm  for 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

By  the  undersigned,  who  is  In  a  position  to  place 
large  quantities  amongst  the  leading  wholesale 
buyers. 

Highest  references. 

Alex.  S.  Duff  us,  Jr., 

27  LEADENHALL  ST.,  LONDON,  E.  C,  ENGLAND. 

PRINTING  We  furnish  all  stock  and  do  printing 
r  lull  1  inu.  at  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  $1.25,  1000  $1.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  325  Davis  St,. 
Han  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Land  of  Nod. 

Come,  little  one,  the  shadows  grow  long, 

The  day  is  fast  sinking  to  rest ; 
The  sweet  little  birds  that  were  singing 
all  day 

Are  soundly  asleep  in  their  nest. 
Climb  on  my  lap  and  I'll  sing  you  a  song 

Of  the  fairies  with  magical  rod, 
In  a  land  where  little  ones  nightly  go, 

In  the  sweet,  peaceful  valley  of  Nod. 

The  fairies  are  watching  each  little  one's 

eyes, 

For  they  live  on  the  sea  and  the  land. 
Your  tears  are  salt  water  brought  from 
the  sea, 

And  they  fill  your  eyes  nightly  with 
sand. 

Then  when  you  are  tired  and  weary  of 
play 

They  touch  little  eyes  with  the  rod, 
And  take  you  away  on  the  Rock-a-Bye 
train 

To  the  sweet,  happy  land  of  Nod. 

As  soon  as  you're  there  all  trouble  is  gone, 

In  that  land  where  nobody  cries; 
And  there's  wonderful  presents  of  every 
kind 

For  children  of  every  size. 
The  trees  over  there  bear  candy  and  cake, 
And  the  fairies  can  change,  with  their 
rod, 

Sticks  into  dolls  that  can  run,  sing  and 
talk- 
In  the  magical  land  of  Nod. 

So,  jump  on  my  lap  and  I'll  rock  you 
away 

Where  trouble  and  care  are  no  more. 
Let  my  arms  be  the  magical  railroad 
track, 

While  my  lullabys  trolley  you  o'er. 
Shut  little  eyes  while  I  hold  your  hand, 

Let  my  kiss  be  the  fairy  rod, 
Then  your  crib  will  be  the  palace  car 

You'll  take  to  the  land  of  Nod. 

—William  E.  Sheffield. 


The  Man  With  the  Hoe. 

It  doesn't  often  happen,  and  no  one 
save  a  favored  few  knew  why  it  hap- 
pened this  time.  There  is  a  little  sun- 
burn in  this  story  but  no  varnish,  and 
let  those  who  like  a  lacquered  tale  turn 
the  page.  She  was  a  bud  last  winter 
and  this  winter  she  was  married.  Most 
of  the  buds  stay  on  the  stem  a  little 
longer  than  that,  but  considering  how 
many  there  were  who  wanted  her  the 
quick  plucking  and  bearing  away  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  in  anything  save  in 
the  personality  of  the  flower  lover  who 
did  the  picking. 

Frances  Marvin's  father  had  no 
money,  but  he  held  a  place  in  society 
by  force  of  intellect  and  family.  There 
are  not  as  many  of  those  cases  as  there 
used  to  be.  The  girl  was  a  beauty.  If 
a  novel  writer  were  telling  about  her 
he  would  say  she  was  regal.  James 
Parker,  LaSalle  street  stock  broker, 
was  not  a  novel  writer,  but  he  thought 
Frances  was  regal  nevertheless.  He 
had  a  thought  of  this  kind  from  the 
moment  he  saw  her.  Parker  followed 
Miss  Marvin's  movements  as  closely  as 
he  did  the  tape  in  the  stock  ticker.  He 
was  a  member  of  every  club  in  sight, 
and  he  drove  and  rode,  and  did  all  the 
other  things  that  a  man  of  wealth  in  so- 
ciety does  when  he  knows  how. 

James  Parker  was  a  catch.  Every- 
body said  so,  and  the  fact  was  pretty 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  Marvin 
family,  bar  Marvin  pere,  who  didn't 
care  whether  Parker  was  a  catch  or 
not,  for  Frances  was  to  be  allowed  to 
make  her  own  choice.  Parker  became 
the  girl's  shadow.  He  paid  court,  how- 
ever, unobtrusively  and  with  perfect 
tact.  Frances  was  flattered  a  bit  by 
the  attentions  of  this  man,  for  whom  all 
the  other  girls  had  made  a  cast,  to  use 
a  piscatorial  simile,  and  had  failed  to 
get  a  strike. 

Now,  there  was  as  well  as  James 
Parker  one  John  Meadowcroft.  Mead- 
owcroft  had  a  big  truck  farm  out  be- 
yond Bowmanville.  Curious  thing,  but 
Meadowcroft  worked  his  farm  himself. 
He  was  a  big  fellow,  something  more 
than  a  trifle  awkward,  but  with  a  fine 
head  and  a  good  face.  He  had  an 
education  and  no  capital  except  that 
which  was  represented  by  some  acres 
of  onion,  carrot  and  potato  beds  and 
some  hundreds  of  square  feet  of  glass, 
under  which  the  roses  and  carnations 
reached  perfection  when  the  winter 


blasts  howl  and  the  optimistic  snow 
bunting  whistles  in  the  fields.  John 
Meadowcroft  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Amherst  Agricultural  College.  Just 
what  had  turned  him  to  farming  people 
did  not  generally  understand.  A  good 
guess  would  have  made  it  that  Mead- 
owcroft loved  the  country  better  than 
the  town  and  took  to  gardening  so  that 
he  could  live  at  all  times  where  he  could 
smell  the  soil  and  see  some  clouds  be- 
sides those  of  smoke  go  drifting  by. 

One  summer  day  a  number  of  young 
people  drove  out  beyond  Bowmanville 
to  see  the  massed  color  and  beauty  of  a 
great  field  of  flowers,  which  the  news- 
papers had  made  pictures  of  and  writ- 
ten about.  It  was  "  the  thing"  to  go 
out  to  that  spot  of  loveliness  during 
that  month  of  blossoms.  It  was  there 
Frances  Marvin  first  saw  John  Mead- 
owcroft, farmer.  He  had  a  pretty 
place  for  a  home.  It  was  naturally 
pretty,  and  John  Meadowcroft  knew 
how  to  enhance  its  attractiveness. 
James  Parker  was  there  that  day,  and 
being  a  man  of  acumen  and  wot  Idly 
wisdom  he  saw  that  Meadowcroft,  the 
farmer,  thought  that  Frances  Marvin 
was  more  to  be  admired  than  any  flower 
of  his  field,  love  them  all  though  he  did, 
from  the  tiniest  blossom  to  the  big 
flaunting  peony. 

Meadowcroft  had  friends  in  the  city. 
They  were  of  some  of  the  good  old 
New  England  stock,  who  in  their 
earlier  days  had  known  his  father  and 
mother.  Meadowcroft  had  a  way  of 
overcoming  obstacles.  His  friends  say 
that  some  day  he  will  be  growing  green 
chrysanthemums,  and  will  do  it  with- 
out feeding  the  earth  with  dyes.  At 
any  rate  he  met  Miss  Marvin  again  and 
then  again.  She  was  rather  amused 
than  otherwise  at  the  attentions  of  this 
"farmer  man,"  as  her  mother  called 
him.  There  is  something  in  sincerity 
that  wins  a  way  in  all  kinds  of  things, 
and  finally  Frances  Marvin  grew  to  like 
John  Meadowcroft. 

One  day  Frances  had  been  shopping 
with  her  mother.  They  had  no  carriage, 
and  the  North  State  street  cars  were 
luxurious  enough  for  them.  They  met 
James  Parker  and  he  walked  with  them 
when  the  shopping  was  done.  It  was 
one  of  those  afternoons  when  the  sun 
and  the  general  brightness  of  things 
can  make  even  a  walk  in  the  smoky 
streets  of  a  big  city  pleasant.  Parker 
suggested  that  they  walk  home.  When 
they  had  reached  the  corner  of  a  water 
front  street  their  way  was  barred  by 
great  sacks  and  boxes.  Parker  had 
had  one  or  two  reasons  of  late  to  ac- 
tually look  with  just  a  suspicion  of 
jealous  apprehension  at  a  certain 
farmer  from  Bowmanville.  He  could 
not  forbear  pointing  with  his  cane, 
with  a  sort  of  a  smile  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  he  considered  it  in  the  light 
of  a  joke,  at  some  placards  which  ap- 
peared above  the  sacks  and  boxes  at 
the  street  corner.  The  pointing  was 
hardly  necessary,  for  Frances  Marvin's 
quick  eyes  had  caught  their  significance. 
This  is  what  they  read  : 

:  meadowcroft's  mild  : 
:  onions.  : 

:  meadowcroft's  prime  ; 
:  potatoes.  : 


People  all  had  it  fixed  that  Frances 
Marvin  was  to  marry  James  Parker. 
The  girl  half  way  thought  so  herself. 
She  knew  that  several  times  Parker 
was  on  the  point  of  a  declaration. 

"Not  yet,"  the  girl  had  said  to  her- 
self, and  she  had  averted  diplomatically 
the  crisis,  though  she  was  beginning  to 
think  one  day  it  would  come  and  she 
would  say  yes.  Her  mother  urged  her 
and  her  own  knowledge  told  her  of  an 
easy  future  as  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
had  what  was  needful  and  plenty  more. 

One  day  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Mortimer  Pierce  Hospital  for  Crip- 
ples held  a  meeting.  Funds  were 
needed  and  a  number  of  the  young 
women  of  society  who  were  interested 
in  the  charity  agreed  to  ask  some 
of  those  whom  they  knew  were  well 
able  to  give  to  help  along  the  cause. 
Frances  Marvin  was  one  of  the  solicit- 
ing committee.  Perhaps  the  mother 
was  wiser  than  most  in  her  generation, 
for  she  suggested  to  Frances  that  they 
ask  James  Parker  for  a  contribution. 


She  and  her  mother  went  downtown 
and  at  the  mother's  suggestion  went 
into  the  office  of  James  Parker,  stock- 
holder. Mr.  Parker  wasn't  in.  The 
office  boy,  who  was  new  and  not  up 
to  snuff,  said  that  Mr.  Parker  was  in 
his  other  office  further  down  the  street. 
"  You'll  find  him  on  the  third  floor  at 
the  corner,"  said  the  boy. 

Mrs.  Marvin  and  her  daughter  did 
not  know  that  James  Parker  had  two 
offices.  They  reached  the  third  floor 
of  the  corner  building.  It  was  a  dingy 
place  and  on  a  rather  dirty  glass  door 
appeared,  "  J.  Parker,  Loans."  They 
entered.  There  was  an  ante-room  with 
two  smaller  rooms  beyond  separated 
from  the  first  by  a  glass  partition.  A 
boy  told  them  to  sit  down  and  Mr. 
Parker  would  be  at  leisure  in  a  few 
minutes.  Then — they  couldn't  help  it — 
they  heard  a  conversation.  The  voices 
were  those  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  and 
the  man's  voice  was  that  of  James 
Parker.  The  conversation  ran  like 
this:  "I  can't  help  it,  madam;  10%  a 
month  is  what  you  agreed  to  pay  and 
what  you  are  bound  to  pay  by  this 
writing.  You  have  already  paid  me, 
you  say,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
principal.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  If  you  can't  pay  you  shouldn't  bor- 
row." 

"  We  are  in  trouble  at  home,  Mr. 
Parker,  and  I  wish  you  could  be  a  bit 
easy  with  us." 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  all  that 
before,  madam.  This  debt  is  legitimate, 
and  the  law  can't  pick  a  hole  in  it.  I 
want  and  must  have  my  money  or  your 
furniture  goes." 

There  was  something  like  a  dry  sob 
from  the  inner  room.  With  a  common 
impulse  Mrs.  Marvin  and  her  daughter 
rose  and  left  the  room,  though  not  till 
each  had  placed  a  card  before  the  office 
boy,  saying  softly  :  "  Tell  him  we  were 
here."  When  they  reached  the  street 
and  were  hurrying  along  as  though  to 
get  away  from  a  neighborhood  of  con- 
tamination, the  girl  said:  "Mother,  I 
have  heard  of  such  things,  that  men  in 
business  made  much  of  their  money  in 
other  businesses  of  which  only  a  small 
part  of  the  world  knew  anything.  I 
did  not  know  that  Mr.  Parker  was  one 
of  these." 

Some  time  after  this  a  little  party 
of  people  went  to  Bowmanville  to  see 
the  flowers.  John  Meadowcroft  met 
the  visitors  at  the  gate.  He  had  a 
wounded  squirrel  in  his  hand.  There 
was  a  tender  solicitude  in  his  eye  as  he 
examined  the  little  animal  and  attended 
to  its  injuries.  Miss  Marvin  thought  of 
something  else  that  had  happened  in  a 
downtown  office  not  long  before.  Some- 
thing like  a  thought  of  comparison  went 
through  her  mind,  and  not  even  the  fact 
that  a  faint  odor  of  onions  came  from 
the  acres  beyond  the  house  could  turn 
her  from  the  full  knowledge  that  here 
was  the  man. 

People  don't  know  yet  how  it  came 
about,  but  just  before  Ash  Wednesday, 
some  one  who  didn't  know  about  it, 
quizzed  James  Parker  about  Frances 
Marvin,  and  asked  when  it  was  to  be. 

"Don't  you  know,"  said  Parker,  and 
his  face  was  a  bit  white.  "  She  mar- 
ried the  'man  with  the  hoe.'  "—Record 
Herald. 

Ingrowing  Nail. 

Tardif  says  that  he  has  been  able  to 
cure  all  cases  of  ingrowing  nail  without 
recourse  to  the  knife.  He  proceeds  as 
follows:  With  a  flat  probe,  or  a  match, 
he  slips  a  bit  of  cotton  between  the 
edge  of  the  nail  and  the  inflamed  flesh. 
Another  strip  of  cotton  is  put  along  the 
outer  margin  of  the  ulcerated  area, 
and  the  space  between  these  two  strips 
of  cotton,  and  which  is  occupied  by  the 
ulcer,  is  thickly  powdered  with  nitrate 
of  lead.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
cotton  and  the  toe  is  bandaged.  The 
dressings  are  repeated  the  following 
day,  and  every  day  until  the  incar- 
cerated edge  of  the  nail  is  plainly  vis- 
ible. Usually  four  or  five  dressings 
suffice.  Then,  with  patience,  the  edge 
of  the  nail  is  lifted  away  from  the  flesh, 
and  a  bit  of  cotton  is  introduced  under 
it  to  keep  it  up.  As  it  grows  it  will 
gradually  take  its  proper  position 
above  the  flesh,  this  having  in  the 
meantime  shrunk  and  shrivelled  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  lead  ni-  I 


trate.  The  lead  is  to  be  discontinued 
as  soon  as  it  appears  that  the  exuber- 
ance of  the  fleshy  bed  of  the  nail  has 
been  overcome.  The  difficulty  seldom 
recurs.  If  this  does  happen  it  is  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  treatment  from  the 
beginning. — Anjou  Medicale. 


Optimism. 

Just  around  the  corner,  as  you  travel 

through  this  life, 
Is  some  spot  that's  bright  with  sunshine 

and  forever  free  from  strife. 
The  lane  may  be  a  long  one,  but  its  course 

will  change  some  day 
And  lead  you  to  the  gates  that  keep  our 

sorrows  all  at  bay. 
You'll  find  tasks  not  so  difficult;  no  lessons 

hard  to  learn, 
Just  around  the  corner,  if  you  know  the 

way  to  turn. 

The  winds  will  breathe  sweet  music  and 

forget  their  stormy  way, 
And  the  rose  that  died  in  August  in  your 

heart  will  smile  for  aye. 
The  babble  of  the  high  road  will  be  left 

far,  far  behind, 
And  you'll  greet  the  restful  twilight  with 

a  calm,  contented  mind. 
You  will  reach  the  land  of  pleasures,  if  the 

right  you  care  to  earn, 
They  are  just  around  the  corner,  if  you 

know  the  way  to  turn. 

—  Washington  Star. 


There  is  no  Dreamless  Sleep. 

Many  persons  congratulate  them 
selves  when  waking  in  the  morning  on 
having  slept  a  sleep  entirely  free  from 
dreams.  In  fact,  the  expression 
"  dreamless  sleep  "  has  become  a  stock 
phrase  which  we  all  use  to  describe  the 
most  refreshing  kind  of  slumber.  Sir 
Arthur  Mitchell,  however,  an  eminent 
British  investigator,  agrees  with  per- 
haps the  majority  of  medical  authori- 
ties that  there  is  absolutely  no  such 
thing  as  dreamless  sleep.  A  writer  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal  sums  up 
the  matter  in  part  as  follows  : 

Many  persons  when  awakened  from 
sleep  assert  very  positively  that  they 
have  not  been  dreaming,  and  yet,  later 
on  remember  that  they  have  done  so, 
after  all.  In  a  large  number  of  cases 
such  people  may  never  be  able  to  re- 
member at  all.  The  absence  of  a 
knowledge  of  having  dreamed  furnishes 
no  proof  that  dreams  have  not  taken 
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place.  The  watcher  by  the  bedside  of 
a  sleeping  person  may  have  what  he  re- 
gards as  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
person  is  dreaming,  yet  that  person, 
when  the  sleep  ends,  may  feel  quite 
positive  that  dreams  have  not  taken 
place.  In  the  direct  support  of  this 
theory  the  author  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  convincing,  nor  from  the  nature  of 
his  subject  is  it  possible  that  he  could 
be.  Several  resolute  observers  had  for 
a  considerable  time  scarcely  ever  failed 
to  ask  themselves  immediately  on  awak- 
ening if  they  had  dreamed  or  not,  and 
they  nearly  always  got  an  affirmative 
answer.  In  many  such  cases  the  de- 
tails of  the  dream  were  completely 
gone,  but  they  knew  that  a  dream  had 
occurred.  If,  then,  these  mental  pro- 
cesses continue  both  during  sleep  and 
while  awake,  it  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  the  brain  would  become 
worn  out.  Such  dreaming  or  "sleep 
thinking,"  however,  according  to  the 
author,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  af- 
fording no  rest.  On  the  contrary,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  "  will  "  during  sleep 
this  form  of  thought  is,  so  to  speak, 
left  free  to  sport,  and  accordingly  re- 
freshment actually  comes  from  the 
change,  not  weariness.  Similarly,  de- 
lirium is  merely  another  form  of  this 
thinking  without  the  control  of  the  will. 
Further,  on  such  an  hypothesis  a  rea- 
son might  perhaps  be  found  to  explain 
why  raving  may  go  on  for  a  consider- 
able period  without  ordinary  sleep. 
Some  persons,  again,  are  never  really 
wide  awake,  and  their  thinking  is  nor- 
mally of  this  disordered  character. 
Into  this  class  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell 
would  even  place  the  man  in  a  "brown 
study." — Utica  Press. 

Is  the  Interest  in  Woman  Suffrage  Passing 
Away? 

There  is  an  article  going  the  rounds 
in  the  newspapers  headed,  "  Passing  of 
Woman  Suffrage,"  in  which  the  writer 
says  that  woman  suffrage  seems  to 
have  reached  its  climax  and  is  now 
steadily  receding.  Then  follows  a  list 
of  defeats  which  seem  to  prove  to  his 
satisfaction  that  woman  suffrage  is 
rapidly  dying.  The  very  defeats 
mentioned  by  the  writer  showed  great 
gains  for  woman  suffrage.  There  are 
now  five  States  of  the  Union  in  which 
the  question  of  woman  suffrage  has 
been  twice  submitted  to  the  voters,  at 
intervals  of  some  years.  In  every  case 
the  result  has  been  more  favorable  the 
second  time  than  the  first.  In  Colorado 
equal  suffrage  was  submitted  in  1877 
and  defeated  ;  it  was  submitted  again 
in  1893  and  carried.  In  Kansas,  when 
submitted  the  first  time,  it  received 
9100  votes  ;  when  submitted  the  second 
time,  it  received  95,302.  In  the  State 
of  Washington,  in  1889,  the  adverse 
majority  was  19,386  ;  in  1898  it  dropped 
to  9882.  In  South  Dakota,  in  1890, 
woman  suffrage  was  defeated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  23.610  ;  in  1898,  by  a  majority 
of  only  3285.  In  Oregon,  the  vote  in 
1884  stood  28,176  nays  to  11,223  yeas  ;  in 
1900  it  was  28,298  nays  to  26,265  yeas. 
Equal  suffrage  has  made  more  progress 
in  the  past  ten  years  than  in  the  half- 
century  preceding,  which  can  be  shown 
by  the  gradual  extension  of  some  form 
of  suffrage  to  women  all  over  the  civ- 
ilized world,  full  suffrage  in  Colorado, 
and  national  suffrage  to  all  the  women 
of  Federated  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. Another  fact  showing  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  cause  is  the  receipts 
of  the  National  Suffrage  Association, 
which  have  increased  from  $2000  in 
1891  to  $22,000  at  the  present  time. 
These  facts  do  not  indicate  a  dying 
cause.     Elnora  Monroe  Rabcock. 


Mrs.  Glover — You  told  me  that  par- 
rot I  bought  of  you  was  the  most  intel- 
ligent bird  in  your  collection,  while  the 
fact  is  he  doesn't  speak  at  all. 

Dealer — That's  what  I  meant  when  I 
spoke  of  his  intelligence.  —  Boston 
Transcript. 

"Josiah,"  said  Mrs.  Chugwater, 
"when  one  of  the  big  battleships  runs 
aground,  how  do  they  get  her  off  ?  " 

"  They  pull  it  off  with  a  tug  of  war," 
answered  Mr.  Chugwater;  "I  should 
think  you'd  know  enough  to  know  that." 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Watch 

of  the 

Period 


With  ordinary  care  and 
usage — anywhere, 
at  any  time — 


Through  heal 
and  cold,  or  jar 
and  jolt — 


The  Elgin  Watch  will  never  fail  in  its  faithful  performance 
of  perfect  timekeeping.    Guaranteed  against  original  defect. 

Every  Elgin  Watch  has  "Elgin"  engraved  on  the  works.   Booklet  free. 
ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Rice  Border. — Wash  a  cupful  of  rice 
in  three  waters.  Put  it  in  a  stew  pan 
with  three  cupfuls  of  white  stock.  Cook 
for  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  add  one  level  tablespoonful  of  salt 
and  two  tablespoonsful  of  butter,  and 
set  back  where  the  mixture  will  cook 
slowly  for  twenty  minutes.  Beat  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  with  three  table- 
spoonsful  of  cream  or  milk;  stir  these 
into  the  rice.  Butter  a  border  mould 
thoroughly;  pack  the  rice  into  it.  Let 
it  stand  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  in  a 
warm  (not  hot)  place,  and  turn  it  out 
on  a  warm  platter.  The  center  may 
be  filled  with  any  preparation  of  meat 
warmed  in  a  sauce.  This  makes  a  very 
elegant  and  savory  dish. 

Crystallized  Apples  and  Oranges. 
— Crystallized  fruit  is  excellent  served 
for  breakfast  in  winter,  when  a  little 
sweet  preserve  like  marmalade  appeals 
to  the  appetite  if  the  weather  is  cold 
and  there  are  rich  meats  on  the  table. 
For  an  orange  compote  remove  the  rind 
and  slice  the  oranges,  taking  out  the 
seeds;  add  the  grated  rind  of  a  few 
oranges,  if  they  are  sweet-rinded  Cali- 
fornia fruit,  which  is  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  Put  the  oranges  and  juice 
with  sugar  enough  to  sweeten  them 
well  in  a  clean  Boston  bean  jar  or  a 
clay  baking  dish.  Cover  and  let  bake 
three  or  four  hours  until  they  become 
thick  like  a  marmalade.  Cook  red- 
skinned,  acid  apples  in  the  same  way, 
peeling  them  and  cooking  them  very 
slowly  for  several  hours  until  they  are 
clear,  dark  red  and  thoroughly  crystal- 
lized. If  they  are  cooked  too  fast  they 
form  into  an  ordinary  apple  sauce. 
Flavor  the  apple  with  grated  lemon 
peel  and  the  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons 
to  a  dozen  apples.  Sprinkle  the  sugar 
over  them,  instead  of  stirring  it  in  as 
for  apple  sauce.  Crystallized  apples 
are  especially  nice  served  with  cream. 
They  are  a  rich  compote,  and  a  little 
goes  a  great  way. 


napkin.  The  American  dairy  cheese  is 
cut  in  small  tubes  of  equal  size,  while 
the  soft  cheese,  Brie,  Neufchatel,  etc., 
are  unwrapped  from  the  tin  foil  and 
scraped  before  serving. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Paint  should  never  be  scrubbed;  but 
wiped  with  a  soft  woolen  cloth  dipped 
in  warm  water.  A  slight  touch  of  sand 
soap  may  be  used  on  a  stubborn  stain. 
Dry  with  a  piece  of  flannel  cloth  after 
a  good  rinsing. 

Garnishing  of  hard-boiled  eggs  in  i 
basket  shapes  may  be  accomplished  by 
cutting  off  straight  the  ends  of  the 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  across  through 
the  center;  take  out  the  yolks  from 
the  upper  parts,  and  fill  them  to  a 
pointed  shape  with  a  salpicon  of  vege- 
tables cut  in  small  squares,  and  com- 
bined with  a  little  mayonnaise,  or  simply 
fill  them  with  jelly. 

Cheese  may  be  made  into  souffles, 
ramekins,  omelets,  etc.,  and  served 
before  the  dessert,  or  with  crackers, 
wafer  biscuits  or  celery  with  a  salad 
before  a  hot  dessert,  or  after  the  des- 
sert. Cheese  fingers  and  cheese  straws 
are  served  with  the  salad.  A  Stilton 
or  Chester  cheese  is  cut  in  half  and  one 
part  wrapped  in  a  napkin  and  served, 
says  the  Pittsburg  Press.  Roquefort 
and  Gorgonzola  are  cut  in  large  slices 
from  the  cheese  and  served  in  a  folded 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 
Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 


PRICES: 


inches  long, 


$  9.00  per  1000. 

10.00  " 

11.50  " 

12.50  " 
15.00  " 

17.50  " 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  SANTA  FE  AVE.,  I.OS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

ASIC  FOR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Over  400,000 

De  Laval  Separators 


IN  USE  —  more  than  all  other  makes 
combined . 

EVERY  FARMER 

on  the  Pacific  coast  should  keep  cows. 
Climatic  and  other  conditions  make  this  the 
best  dairy  section  in  the  United  States.  A 

DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  indispensaLle  to  the  owner  of  tea  cows 
or  more. 

Write  for  free  Catalogue  and  other 
printed  matter  telling  all  about  it. 

We  outfit  Creameries  and  Dairies  Com- 
plete. 

De  Laval  Separators,  Churns,  Butter 
Workers,  Vats,  Cheese  Presses,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Etc. ,  Etc. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  new  complete  price 
list. 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company, 


65  Front  St., 

Portland,  Or. 


217  Drumm  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  will  mail  free  a  valuable  treatise  on  "  Good  Butter  Making." 

Hercules  o&soHne  Engines 

Watsonville,  Cal  ,  Feb'y  14.  1903. 

To  the  Public:— 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  12  H.  P.  Hercu'es  Gasoline 
Engine  and  Pumping  Plant  installed  by  Baker  &  Hamilton 
is  in  satisfactory  operation.  T.  W.  GRIMES. 

Made  in  California. 
COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES. 

W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Good  goods.    Easily  transported.    Easily  applied.    Perfect  covering. 
Let  us  send  you  sample. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  March  11,  1903. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  Darned,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   77X&77H  73^@73* 

Thursday   77^(n  755a 

Friday   75*®76  7l7s<a72>4 

Saturday   76*<a»74X  72S«»71H 

Monday   73fc(ffi75  70X@72 

Tuesday   74?4@74  71*@7Hi 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per 
busbel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday                       47&@47  4554@45 

Tbursaay                          47*fri469<  45H@44* 

Friday                              46*<g.47?i  44*i&*45 

Saturday                           47X047  45H(a44^ 

Monday                             46X(a47?s  44*@45 

Tuesday                         47X(g.47M  44*;@44* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was  as 
fullowe: 

May,  1003.  Dec,  1903. 

Thursday  $1  40  @1  38        (1  22  @1  21  4 

Friday   1  37X@1  38*        1  22*@1  22* 

Satutday   1  37*®   1  21*@1 

Monday   1  38   •«  l  x,\        1  aiv«-l  sm4 

Tuesday   1  37>4®1  35*        1  2uX@l  19* 

Wednesday   1  34*@1  38  1  19*®  1  20X 

WHEAT. 
While  there  has  been  an  absence  of 
firmness  in  the  general  tone  of  the  wheat 
market  the  past  week,  offerings  in  this 
center  have  been  of  very  moderate  vol- 
ume, and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
change  in  this  regard  during  the  balance 
of  the  season,  as  supplies  throughout  the 
interior  of  the  State  are  of  quite  limited 
proportions.  There  is  considerable  wheat 
arriving  from  Oregon,  one  lot  of  2,500  tons 
coming  forward  from  above  section  since 
last  review.  Most  of  the  wheat  which  is 
being  brought  from  the  North  is  to  fill 
export  engagements,  but  there  is  no  great 
quantity  required  for  this  purpose.  Only 
six  ships  are  now  on  the  engaged  fleet  at 
this  port  for  wheat  loading,  including  two 
chartered  the  current  week  for  South 
Africa  at  17s.  Several  vessels  are  being 
loaded  for  Australia,  but  there  is  do  de- 
mand for  Europe  at  current  rates.  Bids 
for  shipping  wheat  have  been  lately 
marked  down  25@50c  per  ton,  with  $1.42J 
a  full  figure  for  No.  1,  delivered  at  Port 
Costa.  Millers  are  doing  very  little  buy- 
ing, and  do  Dot  find  the  market  for  choice 
wheat  in  their  favor.  Fine  Australian 
White  and  select  Blue  Stem  are  so  scarce 
at  present  as  not  to  be  quotable  in  a  regu- 
lar way.  For  such  wheat  $1.60  would 
likely  be  obtainable,  especially  for  seed 
requirements,  although  the  seeding  sea- 
son is  now  nearly  ended. 

California  Milling   1  50  @1  57* 

-  al  No  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40  @1  42ft 

Oregon  Club   1  40  @1  42* 

Washington  Blue  Stem    ®  

Washington  Club     @  

OCT  qualitiss  wheat    @  

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Llv.  quotations  -s-d@-s-  6s9*dt<>  6sl0d 

Freight  rates               25@— s  17*®— s 

Local  market          $1  1061  n>.«  $1  40®  1  45 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1  40©1  34|. 

December,  1903,  delivery,  $1  22J@1.19|. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  May,  1903,  wheat  sold  at 
•1  341@1.36;  December,  1903,  81.193® 
1  20&. 

FLOUR. 

Business  is  showing  some  improvement 
on  local  account,  but  the  outward  move- 
ment continues  comparatively  light.  Con- 
sidering that  the  output  of  the  mills  in 
this  State  is  now  of  quite  small  propor- 
tions, the  market  is  fairly  well  supplied. 
Much  of  the  flour  offering,  however,  is 
from  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  most 
of  the  immediate  business  is  in  the  prod- 
uct of  mills  outside  the  State.  Superfioes 
have  beeo  tending  upward,  but  otherwise 
values  remain  practically  unchanged. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  4T@2  85 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75<ji3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   8  75@4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  00©4  25 

Fancy  braLds,  jobbing   4  2S@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  25@3  75 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  90 

BARLEY. 
Not  much  doing  in  this  cereal.  Sup- 
plies are  too  light  to  admit  of  any  great 


movement,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
more  offering  at  extreme  current  rates 
than  immediate  custom  can  be  found  for. 
The  most  urgent  inquiry  lately  has  beeo 
for  seed  barley,  with  sales  of  the  common 
variety  od  above  acconnt  mainly  within 
range  of  $1.20@1.27£,  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  The  seeding  season  is  now  about 
ended,  however,  except  on  some  low,  wet 
lands.  The  option  market  touched  lower 
levels  for  both  May  and  Dec.  delivery 
than  preceding  week,  No.  1  feed,  May, 
selling  down  to  $1.04},  and  Dec.  ranged 
from  863.@88ic. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   tl  15  @1  17* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  12*@l  15 

Brewing.  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @1  22* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  40  @1  50 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  22*®1  37* 

OATS. 

There  has  been  an  easier  tone  to  the 
market,  with  some  increase  in  the  re 
ceipts  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
the  demand  hardly  so  active  as  for  some 
weeks  preceding,  but  in  the  matter  of 
quotable  rates  there  have  been  no  appre- 
preciable  declines.  In  the  line  of  feeds, 
this  cereal  is  now  decidedly  the  cheapest 
obtainable. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed    1  30  @1  35 

White,  good  to  choice  1  25  til  30 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  17*@1  22* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  22*®  1 

Milling   1  30  Ml  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  27*01  35 

Black  Russian   1  15  @1  27* 

Red     1  20  @1  80 

CORN. 

Both  California  and  Eastern  product  is 
in  better  supply  shan  for  many  months 
past.  While  the  tendency  of  values  is  to 
a  lower  range  than  lately  current,  there 
are  no  radical  declines  to  record  in  quot- 
able rates.  The  easier  tone  is  confined 
more  to  common  feed  qualities  than  to 
choice  milling  corn. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  25  @1  82* 

Large  Yellow   1  27*@1  35 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @  

RYE. 

Stocks  are  of  small  volume,  as  is  also 
the  demand  at  current  values. 

Good  to  choice   1  12*@1  17* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
None  arriving  at  present.    Millers  are 
fairly  well  supplied.    Prices  remain  nomi- 
nally as  last  noted. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

Market  is  showing  decided  steadiness, 
especially  for  good  to  choice  stock.  There 
has  beeo  some  iDquiry  from  Texas,  mainly 
for  Pioks.  Demand  is  fair  on  local  ac- 
count for  white  beans,  and  moderate  quan- 
tities are  also  going  outward. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                     8  50  @3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              3  20  (S3  35 

Large  White                                  3  15  @3  25 

Pinks                                                2  60  @2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                     2  75  @3  00 

Reds                                                    2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidney     ®  

Llmas,  good  to  choice                       4  15  ®4  25 

Black-eye  Beans                            3  50  ©3  75 

Garbarzos,  large                              2  00  ®2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                             1  25  ©1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Some  Green  Peas,  under  selling  pres- 
sure, have  recently  been  transferred  at 
S1.52J,  but  higher  figures  are  being  gen- 
erally asked. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  55  ®l  75 

Nlles  Peas   2  26  @  

HOPS. 

The  local  market  is  slow,  with  offerings 
and  demand  both  of  a  light  order.  Quot- 
able values  remain  practically  as  last 
noted.  Recent  advices  from  New  York 
state:  "A  stupidly  dull  trade  has  charac- 
terized the  market,  and  some  weak  spots 
have  been  shown,  dealers  becoming  a  little 
tired  of  the  long  period  of  inactivity.  A 
few  brewers  have  purchased  some  stock 
for  current  needs;  but  it  is  a  hand-to- 
mouth  business,  and  some  of  them  are 
said  to  have  deferred  their  contracts  in 
accordance  with  sellers'  wishes,  possibly 
because  of  the  Influence  It  might  have  on 
the  general  situation.  However  this  may 
be,  the  fact  remains  that  important  busi- 
ness can  not  be  effected  at  present.  Pa- 
cific Coast  hops  of  last  crop  held  at  25® 
30e." 

California,  gcod  to  choice,  1902  crop  22  @24 

WOOL. 

Nothing  doing  at  present  locally  in  this 
line.  Dealers  are  waiting  for  Spring  clip, 
which  is  expected  to  soon  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance in  quotable  quantity.  There  is 
every  prospect  that  desirable  offerings 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention  and  com- 
mand firm  figures. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Receipts  have  been  showing  some  de- 
crease, but  offerings  of  the  better  grades 
continue  in  excess  of  the  immediate  de- 
mand. Cheap  hay  is  being  offered  very 
sparingly,  both  here  and  in  the  interior. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   u  OP®  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   u  00«a  13  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   10  00®  12  50 


g,arlev   10  00®  11  00 

Clover   io  00®  )0  50 

Alfalfa   io  O0@  12  00 

Volunteer   io  0O«  10  50 

Compressed    n  00®  14  00 

Straw,  V  bale   45®  55 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Only  moderate  stocks  of  bran  and  light 
supplies  of  middlings.    Market  for  latter 
quite  firm.    Prices  for  rolled  barley  and 
milled  corn  are  barely  steady. 

Bran,  V  ton   19  00<§21  00 

Middlings   24  0O®28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00@22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   25  00® 28  00 

Cornmeal. . .    27  50@28  50 

CraokedCorn   28  00329  00 

SEEDS. 

There  are  no  large  offerings  of  any  va- 
riety herewith  quoted.  While  the  market 
is  very  quiet,  It  is  in  the  main  more  favor- 
able to  sellers  than  to  buyers. 

Per  ttl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal    ®  

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow    ®   

Mustard,  Trieste   3  03 >  3  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  @— 

Rape   l*«o  2* 

Hemp   3Ji@  4 

HONEY. 

Demand  is  fair  on  local  account  for 
water  white,  uncandied,  but  there  Is  not 
much  of  this  sort  obtainable.  Market  for 
same  is  firm  at  ruling  rates.  Candied 
stock  and  common  qualities  are  going  at 
somewhat  irregular  and  rather  easy 
figures,  holders  as  a  rule  being  desirous  of 
effecting  an  early  clean-up. 

Extracted  White  Liquid   6*  $  7H 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   65t@  6 

Extracted,  Amber   5  ®  5^ 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   4  ®  4* 

White  Comb,  1-tb  frames  12*'<oi3* 

Amber  Comb    9  ®11 

Dark  Comb   7   ®  7* 

BEESWAX. 
Market  firm  at  quotations.  Shipping 
orders  are  absorbing  most  offerings. 

Good  to  choice,  light  *  fb  27  @29 

Dark    25  @28 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
While  the  demand  for  immediate  con- 
sumption is  showing  decrease,  on  account 
of  the  Lenten  season,  there  are  no  heavy 
quantities  offering  and  current  values  for 
beef,  mutton  and  hogs  are  being  well 
maintained.  The  supply  of  hogs  in  the 
United  States,  and  also  of  manufactured 
hog  products,  is  lighter  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  ihe 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   7*® 

Beef,  2nd  quality   7  @  7* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   8*@  7 

Mutton— ewes,  10@- c;  wethers   10*®— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  200  lbs   7  ®  7u 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  200  to  250  lbs   8X®  7 

Hogs,  large  bard,  over  250  lbs   634®  6% 

Bogs,  small,  fat   7  @— 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   g  rolO 

Lamb,  Spring,  V  lb  12*@— 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Market  Is  dull  and  lower  for  wet  salted 
hides,  but  steady  for  dry  stock.  Tallow 
is  in  good  request  at  full  current  values. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  balr  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          —  @io    —  @9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  58  lbs        —  ®9    —  08 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs         —  @  8*  —  @  7* 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  —  @  8*  —  @  7* 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  —  <a  8*  —  @  7 

Stags   —  ®7     —   @  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @  8*  —  @  7* 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*@10    —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®I0*  —  ®  9* 

Dry  Hides   16*@17     16  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  13  ®i4     12  (4:3 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  ®19     17  @I8 

Pelts,  long  wool.  f»  skin   1  00  @i  25 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   80  ®  91) 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f>  skin   35  @  50 

Pelts,  shearling.  ¥  skin   15  @  25 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each         3  00 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides  dry,  medium   150 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   125 

Tallow,  good  quality   6  @— 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   5  @  5* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Grain  Bags,  C  lcu'ta,  22x36,  spot  

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  Juoe- 

July   5X@  6 

Grain  Bags.  San  Quentin,  In  lots  of 

2  000,  VI0T   5  55  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tb   34  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  3",- lb   34  <g— 

POULTRY. 
Market  is  amply  supplied  with  old  poul- 
try for  the  current  demand,  a  large  pro 
portion  of  present  stocks  being  Eastern, 
which  is  arriving  at  the  rate  of  fully 
three  carloads  per  week.  Young  poultry 
is  In  light  receipt,  more  particularly 
broilers  and  small  fryers,  which  are  being 
actively  sought  after  and  are  command- 
ing comparatively  fancy  figures. 

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   18  ®  20 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens  ¥  B>   15  ®  17 


Turk»  ys,  alive.  Gcbblers,  ^  lb   15  ®  17 

Hens,  California,  fl  dozen   500  ®650 

Roosters,  old   5  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  ®  7  00 

Fryers   6  00  ®  6  50 

Broilers,  large   5  50  ®600 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   5  00  to)  5  50 

Ducks,  old,  »  dozen   5  00  @  6  00 

Ducks,  young,  »  dozen   6  00  M  8  00 

Geese,  V  pair   200  ®2ft0 

Goslings,  »  pair   2  00  @  2  60 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   1  to  ®  1  75 

Pigeons,  young   2  50  ®  2  75 

BUTTER. 

There  has  been  further  shading  of 
rates  since  last  review,  especially  on 
creamery  stock,  accumulations  being 
mainly  of  this  description.  While  there 
are  a  few  creameries  of  high  reputation 
selling  in  a  limited  way  to  special  custom 
at  a  slight  advance  above  quotations, 
there  is  considerable  creamery  product 
offering  at  much  the  same  prices  as  are 
being  realized  for  high-grade  dairy  but- 
ter. 

Creamery,  extras,  <fl  lb   26  @27 

Creamery,  firsts   25  @26 

Dairy,  select   25  0— 

Dairy,  firsts   24  @— 

Dairy,  seconds    23  ffl— 

Eirkln  good  to  choice   —  @— 

Mixed  Store   19  021 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

CHEESE. 

Supplies  of  domestic  product  are  not 
very  heavy,  but  demand  is  only  moder- 
ate, and  as  holders  generally  are  anxious 
to  effect  prompt  sales  to  avoid  shrinkage 
in  weights,  the  market  Is  lacking  in  firm- 
ness. Eastern  cheese  is  scarce  and  full 
cream  is  commanding  17®18c  in  a  small 
way,  twins  ruling  about  half  a  cent 
higher  than  cheddars. 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   14  «£- 

California,  good  to  choice   12*@13* 

California,  "Young  Americas"   13*@14* 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  are  of  liberal  volume  and  de- 
mand is  mainly  local.  Eggs  are  going 
into  cold  storage  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, however,  and  it  looks  as  though 
prices  for  desirable  qualities  had  touched 
bedrock  for  the  season.  Eggs  from 
chickens  which  are  running  almost 
wholly  on  grass  feed  cannot  be  depended 
on  to  bring  top  prices,  as  such  eggs  are 
poor  keepers  and  are  not  desirable  either 
for  storing  or  immediate  use. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  15  @  16 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  14  014* 
California,  good  to  choice  store   13*314 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  was  in  Increased  receipt  and 
market  was  easier.  Green  Peas  made  a 
fair  showing.  Rhubarb  sold  at  a  wider 
range,  with  tendency  of  the  market  In 
favor  of  consumers.  Other  Spring  vege- 
tables were  in  light  supply.  Onions  were 
offered  less  freely  and  market  showed 
more  firmness. 

Afparaeus,  V  lb   12's@  17* 

Beans.  Lima,  V  lb   —  ®  — 

Beans,  String,  ft  fb   10  0  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. .  1  00  0  — 

Cucumbers,  V  large  box    —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   —  ®  — 

Garlic,  »  lb   2  ®  2* 

Onions.  Yellow  Danver,  fl  cental. . .     60  0  90 

Okra,  Dried,  yrb    —  ®  — 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  f  lb   8  @  10 

Peas,  good  to  choice  Southern   4  u  7 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ^  fb   —  ®  — 

Peppers.  Hell,  »  box   —  @  — 

Summer  Squash,  ¥  box   —  ®  — 

Ton.  a  toes  ft  crate   1  50  ®  2  00 

POTATOES. 

The  market  was  without  quotable  im- 
provement, although  there  was  increased 
outward  movement,  some  orders  being 
received  from  Arizona  and  Texas,  but  at 
low  figures,  75c  being  about  the  utmost 
obtainable  for  shipping  stock.  Business 
was  mainly  in  Burbank  Seedlings,  there 
being  few  of  any  other  kind  on  market. 
New  crop  were  in  light  receipt  and  were 
principally  volunteers  Sweets  were  in 
fair  supply  but  were  steadily  held. 

River  Burbanks   40  ®  60 

River  Reds,  ^  ctl   35  ®  50 

Gartet  Chile..   —  ®  — 

Early  Rose  1  00  ®  1  15 

Oregon  Burbanks   65  ®  1  00 

New  Potatoes,  V  H>    2*«a  8 

Merced  Sweet,  1*  cental                   1  50  0  1  60 


If  you  want  to  feel  good 
to-morrow,take  Baldwin's 
Health  Tablets  to=night. 

(Try  K».r.-  you  buy) 

So  positive  am  I  that  my  health  tablets 
will  give  you  health,  strength,  and  new  life 
that  I  will  send  you  a  25c  bottle  absolutely 
free  until  you  have  had  time  to  test  their 
curative  qualities.  They  will  cure  consti- 
pation, headai  he,  biliousness,  tornid  liver, 
and  do  you  so  much  good  you  will  be  thank- 
ful to  me  and  will  gladly  send  me  the  price, 
25c.  Don't  be  sick,  cross,  and  ugly  any 
longer.  Write  me  a  postal  to-day  and  you 
will  receive  a  package  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablets  to-morrow  by  mail,  prepaid. 

EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN, 
8  Market  Strset,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


pay  M  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  800.  Westbrook.  Maine, 


March  14,  1903. 
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The  Frutt  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
In  the  line  of  fresh  deciduous  fruits, 
apples  are  the  only  representative  on  the 
market  at  present.  Values  for  good  to 
choice  were  tolerably  well  sustained  at 
about  previously  quoted  range,  and  de- 
mand was  fairly  active.  A  carload  of  Ben 
Davis  from  Hood  river,  Oregon,  was  held 
at  $1.25  for  4-tier  stock,  the  quality  not 
being  very  select.  Two  carloads  arrived 
from  Idaho  and  more  were  announced  on 
the  way  from  same  section. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  4-tier  box  1  50@1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  f,  50-box  1  00® l  25 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-box   75®  90 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  is  not  much  movement  at  pres- 
ent, but  some  activity  is  looked  for  the 
coming  month.  Concessions  from  recent 
asking  figures  are  being  made  by  some 
holders  to  effect  sales,  more  particularly 
on  apples  and  prunes,  these  two  varieties 
constituting  a  large  proportion  of  present 
stocks. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tt>  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice  .   '   4V<@  5V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  @ 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  fb  ....  5V4@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7H@  — 

Figs,  10-fb.  box,  l-fl>  cartons  70  ®80 

Nectarines,  $  fb   4  @  4V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4bi<3>  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5!4®  6 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   8  «a  9 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5V4®  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   4  @  5 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4K®  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow    5tf@  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  <a  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2M@2K;  40-50s,  5>4®5^c; 
50-60s,  4M(S,4'^c;  60-?0s,  3(a  3«c;  70-80s,  9%®Ho; 
80-90s,  2®2!4c;  90-lOOs,  l'/sfel^c. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    3Vi@ — 

Apples,  quartered   3'A® — 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   4'/2@  hYt 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,     lb   4  @  5 

Plums,  unpitted,  V  fb   1J4®  2 

RAISINS. 

All  loose  raisins  have  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Association.  Dealers  are 
quoting  loose  Muscatel  at  5}c,  5Jc  and  5|c 
for  2,  3  and  4  crown,  bleached  Sultanas  at 
6|@6fc,  and  bleached  Thompson's  at  8@ 
10c.    Market  very  quiet. 

California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  prices, 
f.  o.  b.  common  shipping   points,  crop  of  1902: 

2-  crown  London  Layers,  20-lb  boxes,  $1.40  $  box; 

3-  crown  do,  $1.60;  4-crown  fancy  Clusters,  do,  $2; 
5-crown  Dehesas,  do,  $2.50;  8-crown  Imperials, 
do,  13. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Orange  market  has  been  slow,  with  an 
easy  tone,  weather  having  been  cool  most 
of  the  week.  Considerable  frosted  stock 
is  offering.  Lemon  market  was  mod- 
erately firm  for  choice  to  select,  but  trade 
was  not  brisk.  Limes  were  very  steadily 
held. 

Oranges,  Washington  Navel.  $  box.  ...  1  00@2  25 

Oranges,  California  Seedlings   65@1  25 

Oranges,  Tangerines,  f(  half  box   1  OOw  I  25 

Lemons,  California,  select,     box   2  25  a. 2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  tochoioe          1  50ia2  00 

Lemons.  California,  fair  to  good   10  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  25®2  60 

Limes,  Mexican,  *  box   4  60*96  00 

NUTS. 

Some  movement  in  almonds  is  reported 
from  producing  points  at  ll@lljc  for 
Nonpareil,  10@llc  for  I.  X.  L.  and  7£@8c 
for  Languedocs.  Walnut  market  is  firm, 
with  stocks  light. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  ®12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  ...  hi 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4H®  5'4 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   ilA®  *>Vt 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6li 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  12'A@\3% 

Walnuts,  White,  standard  10  ®11 

WINE. 

A  transfer  was  effected  this  week  of  a 
lot  of  claret  from  vicinity  of  Cloverdale, 
Sonoma  county,  vintage  of  1901,  at  26c, 
San  Francisco  delivery,  the  quality  of  the 
wine  being  Al.  This  sale  was  outside  the 
Wine  Dealers'  Association.  The  Associa- 
tion is  paying  18c.  for  dry  wines  of  1902 
vintage,  San  Francisco  delivery,  but  the 
figure  named  includes  charges  which  are 
deducted,  so  that  the  net  price  to  sellers 
does  not  exceed  16Jc.  Sweet  wines  under 
Association  control  are  held  at  32c.  at  the 
wineries  for  1902  stock.  The  steamer  San 
Juan,  sailing  on  the  7th  inst.,  carried 
78,000  gallons  wine  for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks  113,680 

Wheat,  ctls  265,060 

Barley,  ctls   91,267 

Oats,  ctls   10  840 

Corn,  ctls   10,398 

Rye,  ctls    800 

Beans,  sks   6  843 

Potatoes,  sks   30,879 

Onions,  sks   2,538 

Hay.  tons   2,977 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales   256 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1902. 

last  year. 

4,448,818 

4,900,737 

5,104.390 

7,537,0i9 

4,396,689 

5,151,902 

675,036 

719,850 

91,169 

82,831 

165,454 

188,741 

630,754 

600,312 

1,003,2*5 

1,069,031 

166,554 

165.757 

117,i71 

105  862 

37,577 

43  955 

12,850 

8,463 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  X  sks   64,676 

Wheat,  ctls  185,248 

Barley,  ctls   62,427 

Oats,  ctls   493 

Corn,  ctls   618 

Beans,  sks   4,253 

Hay,  bales   1,408 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   60 

Honey,  cases   56 

Potatoes,  pkgs   4,084 


Since 
July  1, 1S02. 


2  953 
4,5  5 
3,326 
29 
33 
35 
144 
445 
331 
3 
81 


117 

181 
,330 
.156 
221 
,319 
,133 
,969 
,746 
451 
70J 


Treatment  for  Walnut  Blight. 

By  Newton  B.  Pierce,  Pathologist  In  charge  of 
Pacific  Coast  Laboratory  and  Plant  Improve- 
ment Gardens  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

(1)  All  infected  trees  should  be 
pruned  carefully  to  remove  branches 
showing  the  action  of  the  disease  in 
1902.  Thoroughly  remove  the  dead 
tips  of  limbs,  especially  those  of  last 
year's  growth,  cutting  well  back  of  the 
diseased  parts.  Also  cut  away  small 
limbs  which  show  the  blackened  scars 
of  the  past  year's  disease,  where  the 
organism  causing  the  disease  winters 
in  the  pith  cavity.     Burn  all  prunings. 

(2)  Spray  the  dormant  trees  thor- 
oughly with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 
This  work  will  give  best  results  if  done 
several  weeks  before  spring  growth  be- 
gins. All  portions  of  the  tree  should 
be  treated,  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  wood  of  the  past  year. 

(3)  Prepare  the  spray  as  follows: 

FORMULA  FOR  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

5  pounds  of  copper  sulphate. 
5  pounds  of  good  quicklime. 
50  gallons  of  water. 

(a)  Slake  the  lime  in  an  oak  barrel 
in  a  small  amount  of  water.  When  per- 
fectly slaked,  add  enough  water  to 
make  25  gallons  of  milk  of  lime. 

(b)  Thoroughly  dissolve  the  copper 
sulphate  in  an  oak  barrel  containing  25 
gallons  of  cold  water. 

(c)  Continue  to  pour  one  pailful  each 
of  the  milk  of  lime  and  of  the  copper 
sulphate  solution  simultaneously  into  a 
third  oak  barrel,  holding  50  or  60  gal- 
lons, until  all  of  the  two  solutions  are 
thus  united.  Stir  the  milk  of  lime  as  it 
is  dipped  out  and  pour  it  through  a 
fine  wire  strainer  into  the  mixing 
barrel. 

(d)  When  the  mixture  in  the  third 
barrel  is  well  stirred  it  will  be  ready  to 
apply  as  a  spray  to  the  trees.  Spray 
the  trees  while  the  mixture  is  fresh 
and  stir  the  latter  occasionally. 

(e)  The  spraying  should  be  thor- 
oughly done  and,  if  possible,  when  there 
is  little  wind. 

(f)  Use  a  spray  pump  which  will 
maintain  120  pounds  or  more  of  pres- 
sure, and  such  nozzles  as  necessary  to 
reach  the  highest  limbs,  and  do  the 
best  work  over  all  portions  of  the  tree 
with  the  least  waste  of  spray. 

New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  24,  1903. 

721,271.— Ruler  and  Line  Gauge.— S.  Adler,  S.  F. 
721,416.— Railway  Switch— W.  J  Bell,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

721,537.— Animal  Trap- Bristol  &  Eberhard,  S.  F. 
721,285.— Igniter  for  Gas   Engines  — J.  Cere- 
ghlno,  S.  F. 

721,546.— Window  Shade  Fixture  — D.  S.  Dow, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
721,510.— Door  Sill— S.  W.  Funk,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 
721,300.— Dump  Car— E.  D.  Haven,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
721,308.— Safety  Gas  Cock— Jensen  &  Christen- 

sen,  S.  F. 

721  207.— Rotary   Pump  — J.   B.   C.  Lockwood, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
721,377  — Gripper  for  Printing  Presses-F.  I. 

Macauley,  S.  F. 
721,231.— Doors— W.  D.  Plue,  Rainier,  Or. 
721,616.— Hay  Stacker— P.  E.  Sneer,  Ellensburg, 

Wash. 

The  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  have  moved  their  San 
Francisco  office  to  619  Mission  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  is  well  known  to 
all  stock  owners  who  have  had  any  trouble  with 
Anthrax  or  Black  Leg,  as  they  Introduced  the  vac- 
cines for  On -so  diseases  into  this  country  in  1895. 
The  extent  and  success  with  which  the  Pasteur 
Vaccines  have  been  employed  are  well  known.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  that  up  to  the  end  of 
1902  about  forty-five  millions  of  animals  have 
been  vaccinated  with  the  original  vaccines.  This 
is  a  fine  showing  and  sp  aks  well  for  the  success 
of  the  Pasteur  Company's  remedies. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.. 

8  >n  Francisco,  Cal.)  and  Washington,  D  V. 


BLACK  LEG 

AMONG  CATTLE 

is  now  prevalent  in  nearly  all  sections.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  and 

CUTTER'S 
Black  Leg  Vaccine 

is  the  lowest  priced,  easiest  used  and  most 
successful  vaccine  made. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet  containing 
full  information  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  process  of  vaccination. 

The  COTTER  ANALYTIC  LSBORATORY, 

Fresno,  Cal. 

If  no  druggist  or  dealer  in  your  town  has 
our  vaccine,  order  direct  from  us;  we  pay 
all  transportation  charges. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  Is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  Is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  tht 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  hai- 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Fruit  Orchards  and  Farm  Lands 
in  Santa  Clara  County. 

83  acres  general  farm  close  to  foothills,  near 
Stanford  University.  Large  house,  large  barn,  rich 
deep  soil,  plenty  of  water,  healthful  c  lmate,  profit- 
able place  for  stock  and  poultry.   Price  (11.500. 

150  acres  finest  seed  and  b  Try  land  to  be  found  in 
the  State;  artesian  belt:  $250  per  acre. 

A  number  of  others.   Write  for  what  you  require. 

Glenn  County  Lands  Near  Willows. 

Good  and  cheap  No  better  returns  for  the  money. 

1280  acres  profitable  ranch  level  land,  well  fenced, 
house  5  rooms,  barn,  etc  Produces  10  sacks  grain 
to  the  acre.   Price  $12.50  per  acre    Investigate  this 

640  acres  splendid  land  for  stock  or  grain  Two 
good  barns,  house  7  rooms,  barley  20  sacks  to  the 
acre,  good  bargain  in  every  sense  Price  {7500. 
Pavorab  e  terms 

For  full  particulars  for  these  and  other  similar 
properties,  address 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto.  Santa  Clara  County.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE. 

ACRES,  8  MILES  FROM  NAPA,  HANDY 
tJv*J  t0  r_  g  station,  boat  landing  and  school. 
House,  2  barns,  shop,  windmill,  etc.  Water  piped 
to  house  and  barns;  living  stream  on  place.  Five 
acres  prunes,  4  acres  resistant  vines  in  full  bear- 
ing. Unfailing  supply  of  firewood.  Must  sell  to 
settle  estate.  GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Administrator, 
Napa,  Cal. 

RT1Y  alfalfa  land  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DU  I  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes ;  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R. ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN.CO.,  116  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


'Phone  James  3201. 

CONTRACTORS'  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY, 

LEADING  LABOR  AQENTS, 

6311  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
Male  He>p  of  All  Kind*  fnrnlnhvd  Free  of 
Charge  to  Every  Employer  of  Help. 
'Phone,  telegraph,  write  or  call  in  person  and 
procure  your  help  from  us.     L.  H.  CUTTING, 
Manager,  635  Washington  St ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MALTHOIB 
ROOFING 


Malthcid  is  a  new 
roofing  ready  to  lay — 
can  be  used  in  any 
climate,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  for  it  is  not 
affected  by  heat,  cold, 
rains,  dampness,  acid 
or  gases,  Put  up  in 
rolls  with  complete 
directions  —  easily 
handled.  The  best 
roofing  for  all  low 
cost  work. 

Send  for  booklet  and  sample!.  7 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TKIcVCLKs,  WHEEL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chairs  gold,  rented  and  exchanged. 
BAJVIES     TRICYCLE     CO  , 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stlffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowi 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3H-foot,  4-foot  and  5- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO,   SAN  FRAKCISCO. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Ball, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Ofen  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  BER  HAILLKH,  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 

A  Complete  1  hreshing  Outfit 

FOR  SALE. 

One  40-inch  cylinder  Bronson-Pitts  Separator; 
one  Daniel  Best  Side  Cleaner;  long  feeder  and 
derrick,  with  forns,  blocks,  cables,  cook  house, 
water  wagoos  and  feed  wagon,  and  a  No  1  thresh- 
ing engine.  46-inch  boiler;  the  whole  outfit  in  No.  1 
condition  for  sale  cheap  Fo  fun  her  particulars 
apply  to  JOHN  McCORMACK,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 
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Remedies  for  Fleas. 

By  Albert  F.  Coxradi,  in  Bulletin  94  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  pests  of  our 
dwelling-houses  is  the  dog  flea  (Pulex 
serraticeps).  The  most  satisfactory 
remedy  we  have  found  is  in  the  use  of 
creolin.  This  substance  in  diluted  form 
has  been  used  for  various  purposes 
for  many  years,  such  as  disinfectants, 
deodorants,  -insecticides,  etc.  It  has 
not  been,  however,  generally  recom- 
mended for  fleas. 

The  time  to  combat  an  insect  pest  is 
when  it  is  in  its  infancy.  The  fleas 
make  their  appearance  on  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  about  our  dwellings 
and  their  presence  is  easily  recognized 
when  the  animal  begins  to  scratch  and 
bite  its  fur.  As  it  is  among  these  hairs 
they  begin  their  breeding,  the  treat- 
ment should  begin  here. 

The  animal  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  a  mixture  of  creolin  and 
water.  This  will  destroy  the  adults  as 
well  as  the  larvaj  and  thus  prevent  fur- 
ther breeding.  For  dogs  a  3%  solution 
should  be  used;  for  cats,  a  2%  solution, 
as  the  fur  is  more  sensitive  and  the 
hair  finer  and  will  hold  the  solution 
longer. 

How  to  Make  the  Solution. — Com- 
mercial creolin  may  be  bought  at  any 
drugstore  as  a  blackish  brown  liquid, 
costing  25  cents  a  pint.  When  this  is 
mixed  with  water  it  forms  a  milky- 
white  solution. 

The  proper  mixture  can  be  made  by 
means  of  a  graduated  glass  cylinder. 
Where  this  is  not  available  a  3%  mix- 
ture can  be  made  by  adding  four  tea- 
spoonfuls  to  a  quart  of  water  or  four 
tablespoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of  water.  A 
2%  solution  may  be  made  by  adding 
two  teaspoonfuls  to  a  quart  of  water 
or  two  tablespoonfuls  to  a  gallon. 
Shake  well  and  the  mixture  is  ready 
for  use. 

How  to  Wash. — This  operation  may 
be  performed  by  preparing  a  small 
quantity  of  the  liquid  and  applying  it  to 
the  animal  with  the  hands  or  brush,  or 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  completely  sub- 
merge the  patient.  Submerging  is  the 
easiest  way  and  should  continue  five 
minutes,  so  that  the  fur  is  thoroughly 
saturated.  After  the  removal  of  the 
animal  no  more  attention  is  required 
than  if  the  animal  were  submerged  in 
clear  water.  This  wash  will  kill  all  the 
fleas  on  the  animal. 

Creolin  is  not  poisonous,  but  the  solu- 
tions need  not  be  used  stronger  than 
here  recommended.  It  should  never  be 
used  pure  internally. 

A  thorough  wash  not  only  destroys 
the  fleas  but  other  vermin  that  may  be 
infesting  the  skin,  as  well.  It  cleans 
the  fur,  making  it  soft  and  smooth,  and 
heals  up  the  small  irritations  in  the 
skin,  that  occur  on  flea-infested  ani- 
mals. 

The  writer  has  used  creolin  in  many 
cases  as  a  deodorizer.  Dogs  and  cats 
returning  from  filthy  localities,  carry- 
in  their  furs  putrid  odors,  when  washed 
in  1%  or  2%  creolin,  are  rendered  inof- 
fensive. It  was  found  very  effective 
when  applied  to  a  dog  that  had  killed  a 
skunk.  The  odor  of  creolin  is  a  very 
clean  one  and  is  disagreeable  to  few 
people. 

Unless  the  fleas  are  removed  from 
the  houses  the  wash  must  be  repeated 
occasionally,  as  intruders  will  find  a 
breeding  place  in  the  soft  fur.  The 
measures  outlined  below  are  very  effec- 
tive to  rid  our  dwelling-houses  of  this 
pest. 

Substitute  Rugs  for  Carpets. — The 
situations  in  which  household  insect 
pests  are  most  likely  to  breed  are  under 
carpets,  rugs,  and  mats;  also  under 
various  things  piled  on  the  floor,  such 
as  books,  boxes  and  papers,  conse- 
quently it  is  desirable  that  mats  should 
be  substituted  for  carpets,  because  the 
former  can  be  easily  taken  outside  and 
aired;  there  they  should  be  beaten  and 
shaken  to  remove  the  eggs  and  iarvte 
of  the  fleas  as  well  as  the  adult  insects. 

Floors  Should  Be  Treated. — All 
unnecessary  material  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  floor.  If  the  floor  con- 
tains cracks  and  crevices,  the  immature 
stages  of  the  intruders  are  sure  to  be 


there;  such  floors  should  be  scrubbed 
with  a  5%  solution  of  creolin. 

Treatment  of  Resting  Places. — 
Where  fur-bearing  pets  are  kept  in 
dwelling-houses  their  bedding  should  be 
thoroughly  saturated  occasionally  with 
a  5%  solution  of  creolin.  When  a  rug 
or  mat  or  some  old  piece  of  clothing  is 
used,  this  may  be  easily  accomplished 
by  submerging  it  in  a  solution  prepared 
for  that  purpose. 

Hrdrocycnic  Acid  Gas. — Should  the 
infestation  be  such  a  desperate  one  that 
all  these  measures  fail,  as  a  last  resort 
the  house  may  be  fumigated  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas,  as  described  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Nov.  8,  1902. 


The  New  Game  Law. 

The  game  law  signed  by  Governor 
Pardee  makes  the  sections  of  the  Penal 
Code  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  626.  Every  person  who  between 
the  15th  day  of  February  and  the  15th 
day  of  October  of  any  year,  hunts,  pur- 
sues, takes,  kills  or  destroys,  or  has  in 
his  possession,  whether  taken  or  killed 
in  the  State  of  California,  or  shipped 
into  the  State  from  any  other  State, 
Territory  or  foreign  country,  any  val- 
ley quail,  or  partridge,  or  any  kind  of 
wild  duck,  or  any  rail,  or  any  curlew, 
ibis  or  plover;  or  who  between  the  15th 
day  of  February  and  the  1st  day  of 
September  of  any  year,  hunts,  pursues, 
takes,  kills  or  destroys,  or  has  in  his 
possession,  whether  taken  or  killed  in 
the  State  of  California,  or  shipped  into 
the  State  from  any  other  State,  Terri- 
tory or  foreign  country,  any  mountain 
quail,  grouse  or  sage  hen,  is  guilty  of 
[a]  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  626a.  Every  person  who,  be- 
tween the  15th  day  of  February  and  the 
1st  day  of  July  of  the  same  year,  hunts, 
pursues,  takes,  kills  or  destroys,  or 
has  in  his  possession  any  dove,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  627f.  Every  person  who,  be- 
tween the  1st  day  of  November  and  the 
15th  day  of  July  of  the  following  year, 
hunts,  pursues,  takes,  kills  or  destroys, 
or  has  in  his  possession,  whether  taken 
or  killed  in  the  State  of  California,  or 
shipped  into  the  State  from  any  other 
State,  Territory  or  foreign  country, 


any  male  deer,  or  any  deer  meat,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  626h.  Every  person  who  buys, 
sells,  offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  barter 
or  trade,  the  hide,  pelt  or  skin  of  any 
deer,  or  who  transports,  carries  or  has 
in  his  possession,  the  skin,  pelt  or  hide 
of  any  female  deer,  or  spotted  fawn,  or 
any  deer,  hide  or  pelt  from  which  the 
evidence  of  sex  has  been  removed,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  skin,  pelt  or  hide 
of  any  deer  killed  or  taken  in  a  foreign 
country. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  any 
county  ordinance  making  the  open  sea- 
son for  valley  quail  shorter  than  named 
above  is  not  affected  by  the  above  State 
law. 


A  man 
in  New 
Jersey  re- 
ceived last  year 
$i  ,  2  o  o  for 
grapes  grown 
on  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre. 
The  value  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

in  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  grapes  is  explained  in  a  paper  by 

Prof.  PAUL  H.  WAGNER, 

copies  of  which  will    be  sent  free. 

ADDRESS 

William  S.  Myers,  12  John  St.,  New  York. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For    Sale  t>y 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

SAFJ  FRAHCISCO,      FRESlfO,      LOS  AHGELES. 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


~w——m BAKER'S  ■  ■  ■    ■  ■ 

•  TR AGELESS  HARNESS 


I 


No  WhifTietrees—No  Traces 


This  harness  is  indispensable  to  every  fruit  grower — vineyardist  or 
orchardist.  Saves  time,  labor  and  patience.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
every  season  in  the  saving  of  injury  to  trees  and  vines  and  damage  to  grow- 
ing fruit,  which  always  occurs  from  the  use  of  ordinary  whifMetrees  and 
traces.    One  of  the  handiest  of  farm  equipments. 

We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  every  State,  like  the  following: 

Dear  Sirs:  Florin,  Cal.  July  S,  1902. 

I  put  your  harness  on  a  span  of  horses  that  weiph  close  to  1400  lbs.  They  broke  cen- 
ters in  a  vinevard  for  two  weeks  at  a  stretch  and  seemed  not  to  notice  tha.1  they  were  ill 
&.  different  harness,  though  one  is  a  very  nervous  horse.  I  never  had  as  much  pleasure 
in  plowing  as  I  did  with  that  harness.  No  broken  vines,  no  stepping  over  traces  and  no 
traces  to  catch.   It  makes  vineyard  plowing  a  pleasure  instead  of  hard  work. 

F.  F.  ROBINSON. 

Don't  delay — write  us  to-day  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  this  val- 
uable harness,  mailed  free.    Live  agents  wanted  everywhere. 

B.  F.  BAKER  COMPANY  2  UMain  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y..U.S.A. 

HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  Distributing  Agents, 

16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I 


B.  F.  Bt 


GREENBANK 


BFST   PRUNE  DIP. 

POWUEKRD  98%  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PUBS  POTASH. 


Let  Us  Thresh  the 
Matter  Out 

No  Potash— No  Fruit 

No  Phosphoric  Acid  -No  Seeds 

No  Nitrogen— No  Leaves 

These  three 
things  must 
be  supplied 
to  your  soil. 

Write  to  us 
and  we  will 
send  you 
some  books 
giving  the 
;ist  of  the  whole  matter. 


MEYER,  WILSON  i  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  bole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


YOURTREEtf 

WHEN  HUNCRY. 

Experience  in  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  me  that  properly  prepared  sheep 
manure  is  nature's  best  gift  to  Impov- 
erished soil.  F.asy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buy.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  Its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  Myfreecir- 
cular  describes  the  process  of  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.        UEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

Fresno  Fertilizing  Works, 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


ORANGB  «fc  LEMON  TREES. 

We  still  have  a  few  to  offer  of  all  sorts.  We  are 
pioneers  of  and  headquarters  for  frost  resistant 
orange  on  hardy  citrus  trlfoliata;  It  Is  the  coming 
stock.  Also,  Qray's  Gardena  dewberry.  Write  if 
interested.  WAUNKR'8  NURSERY. 

Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108;  Office  Red  313.    Pasadena, Cal. 

CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Orange,  Pomelo, 

and  the 

HARDY  CITRUS  TRIFOLIATA. 

We  have  strictly  first-class  stock  and  are  prepared 

to  fill  large  or  small  orders. 
DISBROW  NUKSERIBS  PASADENA,  CAL. 

Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN)  AND  GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 
W THESE  PLANTS  WILL  PLEASB  YOU.  -« 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.      W.  J.  EH  BR  EE, 
Rural  Box  61.     El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS. 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 
Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  W.  RE  BO,  Mills  Hull. ling,  Ban  Francisco 
Rooms  20-21,  7th  Floor. 

California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


PRICE  »2. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Fruit    and  Ornamental 
SHADE  TREES. 

ORANGES.  OLIVES,  PALMS,  ROSES,  Etc. 

t 


Rye  Grass.  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  620  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rupestris  St.  George 

Roots  and  Cuttings. 

HENRY  TUCKER, 

CALISTOGA,  CAL. 

^^ESTABLISHED  1876  J* 

Myrobolan 

Nursery, 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Proprietor. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

GROWER  OF  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
^eTREES 

POSITIVELY  NO  IRRIGATION  AND  FREE 

FROM  INSECT  PESTS  OR  DISEASE. 
Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan 
Root  a  Specialty. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

2IO  Kinds  for  1 6c. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Salzer's  seeds  are  found  In  j 
more  gardens  and  on  morefarms  than_c  ~ 
any  other  in  America.  There  la  0f 
reason  for  this.   We  own  and  op- 
erate over  5000  acres  for  the  produc- 
tion of  our  choice  seeds.  Inorderto, 
p  induceyou  to  try  them  wemafee  1 
the  following  unprecedented  offer.'| 

For  IB  Cents  Postpaid  i 

25  sorts  wonderful  onions, 
25  sorts  elegant  cabbnge, 
15  sorts  magnificent  carrots, 
25  peerless  lettuce  varieties, 
25  rare  luscious  radish, 
20  splendid  beet  sorts, 
75  gloriously  benutirul  flower  see-s,^ 
In  all  210  kinds  positively  furnishing 
bushelsof  charming  flowers  and  lots 
and  lots  of  choice  vegetables,  togetk^ 
er  with  our  great  catalogue  telling  all  i 
about  Macaroni  Wheat,  Million  1><>I- 1 
lar  U  rnsM,  Teosinte,  Bromus,  Speltz,' 
etc.,  all  for  only  16c.  in  stamps  and 
this  notice. 

Onion  seed  at  bat  60c.  a  pound. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


SEED  CO. 

411,  413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Our  new  1903  catalogue,  one  of 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  on 
this  coast,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
California  Views,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  information  about 
the  garden  and  full  instructions  as 
to  planting  will  be  found  therein— 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


l  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 


tens  of  thousands  of  them, 
for  40  5'ears  have  annually 
relied  upon 


EG0RY5 


Experience  has  taught  that  they 
ARE  THE  BEST 

Sold  undtr   three  warran 
thut  our  seed  wilt  do  th 
part  in  the  making  of  the 


J. J. H.GREGORY  &  SON 

Marblehead, 


CH0ICE  LOGANBERRY  VINES, 

raised  from  stolons  only  (no  cheap  bud  stock), 
thoroughly  reliable,  prices  low. 

S.  H.  RENO,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


TREES. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 


Grape  Vines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 


PLUn,      Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
PRUNE,   Currants  and  Gooseberries. 
APRICOT. 


SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS,      HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


  ESTABLISHED  I86S.  

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.    LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 

Offers  for  the  season  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 
Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  Etc. 

Introducer  of  the  1IHDA.  STRAWBERRY,  LOGANBERRY  AHD  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
If  you  want  nnlrrlgated  California  grown  tree.,  best  suited  to  onr  dry  climate,  we  have  them. 
SBND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES    WATERS,    Prop,  Watsonvllle,  Cal. 


SURE  SEED. 


NO  PRIZES  but  your  money's  worth  in  BUSINESS. 
Seeds  for  Business  Planters.  Before  you  buy  Garden 
Petds  send  a  postal  card  with  your  name  on  It  for  my 
Free  Catalogue.  Finest  Melon  Seed  grown. 


D.  V.  BURRELL, 

ROCKY  FORD,   :   :   :   :  COLORADO. 


TWO  SPECIALS. 


Our  stock  of  Deciduous,  Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Rose  Bushes 
is  complete  in  every  detail — the  largest,  the  most  carefully  grown  and 
satisfactory  stock  we  ever  had.  Just  now  there  are  two  specials  that 
we  want  to  call  particular  attention  to. 


APRICOTS. 

If  you  contemplate  planting  apricots  this 
season  you  had  better  place  your  order  at 
once.  As  a  commercial  proposition  Califor- 
nia practically  has  a  monopoly  in  apricot 
culture. 


OLIVES. 


We  still  have  quite  a  large  stock  of  Olive 
Trees  in  all  the  leading  varieties.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  olive  grows  to  perfection  and  is  a 
satisfactory  crop. 


Send  for  our  New  Catalogue— It's  Free. 

Until  you  have  seen  our  1903  Catalogue  you  do  not  realize  what  a  helpful  book  a  catalogue  is 
to  a  tree  planter.  Don't  think  that  some  other  catalogue  will  answer  the  purpose,  because 
there  Is  no  other  like  this  one;  it  is  more  carefully  compiled,  it  lists  more  trees,  it  is  easier  to 
consult  and  contains  more  information. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc* 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


jJP.  O.  Box  18. 


FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Li 


SURPLUS  STOCK: 

APRICOT  (on  Peach  or  Myrobolan  root)— Blenheim,  Royal  and  Hemskirke. 
PRUNES  (on  Peach  or  Myrobolan  root)— French  (Petite  d'Agen). 
PEACH— Susquehanna,  Late  Crawford,  Wheatland,  and  Phillips  Cling. 
PEARS— Bartlett. 

APPLES— Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. 

ALMOND  (on  Peach)— Ne  Plus  Ultra,  I.  X.  L.,  and  Nonparlel. 
CHOICE  UMBRELLA  TREES-Etc  ,  Etc. 

NOTE— Write  for  special  prices  on  above  stock. 

FRESNO  *  NURSERIES, 


F*.    H.    WILSON,  Prop. 


P.  O.  Box  42. 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Niles,  Cal. 

JOHN    ROCK,  Manager. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  AND  RESISTING  VINES. 

The  largest  and  finest  collection  of  Palms,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Roses,  Shrubs  and  Vines  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Send  for  our  catalogues. 

IP-  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  jt  jt 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

•  Qet  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEfl." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  tally  Illustrated.   Price  S3. 50,  postpaid  anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 
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Sore  Shoulders 

sore  Deck,  sore  back,  &c,  result- 
ing from  collar.Faddie  or  harness 
gall  and  chafing,  and  all  forms 
of  canker,  callous,  &c.  are  in- 
stantly relived  and  cured  with 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 


-Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tnttle.  Woloott,  Vt..  July  15,  1899. 

Dear  Sir:— I  had  a  horse  that  had  two  bunches  on  his  shoulder, 
caused  bj  wearing  anew  collar.  Less  than  one  bottle  of  your  Elixir 
cored  It  after  sii  months'  EtanJtaf;.  L.  W.  USHER. 

Cures  also  curb,  aplint,  contracted  cord, all  forms  of 
lameness  and  colic,  distemper,  founder,pneumonia.&c. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.    KilN  p:iin  Instantly.   Our  luo-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FKEE. 
Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
48t  O'Furrcll  Kt..  San  r'runrlwo.  Cul. 
Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs— n.ine  cenulne  but  Tuttle's 
Avoid  all  blisters;  tlicy  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Death  of  Past  Master  I.  C.  Steele. 

Vi  rltten  for  the  Pacific  Rdral  Press  by  W.  H. 

At  the  home  of  his  son,  Mr.  Fred  N. 
Steele  of  Green  Oaks  ranch,  Pesca- 
dero.  Cal.,  on  Wednesday,  February 
25,  Mr.  Isaac  Chapman  Steele,  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  nearly  eighty  -  four 
years,  passed  to  the  great  beyond.  He 
was  buried  at  Pescadero  Cemetery 
Friday,  February  27,  1903— the  Pa- 
trons "of  Husbandry,  of  which  Order  he 
was  a  beloved  member,  performing  the 
last  sad  rites. 

Before  consigning  his  body  to  the 
dust  from  whence  it  came,  the  lid  of 
the  casket  was  removed  and  his  friends 
given  a  final  opportunity  to  look  upon 
the  sweet,  familiar  face  of  him  they 
loved  so  well.  Slightly  inclined  to  the 
left,  one  hand  on  his  breast,  the  other 
by  his  side,  a  beautiful  rose,  his  chosen 
flower,  in  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  he  lay 
sweetly  sleeping  his  last  long  sleep — 
the  sleep  for  which  he  so  earnestly 
prayed.  Thus  closed  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  eventful  lives  of  those  taking 
part  in  the  early  progress  and  devel- 
opment of  the  State. 

Mr.  Steele  was  the  last  of  four 
brothers  who  came  to  California  in  the 
late  fifties.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  famed  "Steele  Brothers,"  whose 
generous  act  of  1864  in  giving  the  big 
4000  -  pound  cheese  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission  of  San  Francisco  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  in  the  field,  and  which  netted 
the  Commisssion  the  sum  of  $2820,  has 
long  since  become  a  matter  of  history. 
General  Fred  N.  Steele,  an  older 
brother,  died  at  San  Mateo  in  the  six- 
ties. 

Generous  to  a  fault,  his  hand  and 
heart  were  constantly  going  out  to- 
ward the  less  fortunate  of  his  fellows, 
and  worthy  and  unworthy  alike  have 
been  the  recipients  of  his  generous- 
giving  hand. 

As  a  member  of  the  Grange,  when  in 
health,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  its 
work,  and  was  always  ready,  by  his 
presence,  council  and  cheerful  giving, 
to  help  the  Order  he  so  dearly  loved. 
For  many  years  he  was  its  chosen 
leader,  and  was  twice  elected  to  repre 
sent  it  in  the  National  Councils,  but 
only  once  was  he  able  to  undertake 
this  responsible  duty.  As  was  fittingly 
said  by  Father  Hayward,  his  beloved 
friend  and  fellow  brother,  who  presided 
at  the  grave:  "Dear  friends,  I  wish 
to  say,  in  the  name  of  Pescadero 
Grange,  we  have  lost  our  mainstay,  an 
honest  man,  a  loving,  faithful  Patron." 

As  the  infirmities  of  old  age  came 
upon  him  and  he  found  himself  unable 
to  participate  in  the  active  affairs  of 
life,  he  quietly  resigned  himself  to  the 
work  of  making  sunshine  and  pleasure 
for  all  who  came  into  his  company.  A 
walking  encyclopedia  of  information  on 
all  subjects  pertaining  to  his  adopted 
State,  names,  dates,  places  and  events 
were  always  at  his  command  and  ever 
at  the  service  of  those  who  sought  in- 
formation of  him. 

A  man  of  strong  convictions,  and  as 
immovable  as  the  eternal  hi'ls  when  he 
felt  he  was  right,  but  always  ready  to 
concede  a  point  when  be  saw  that  he 
was  wrong;  kind,  considerate,  gentle 
and  polite;  a  clean,  typical  gentleman. 

The  following  testimonial,  which  was 
inscribed  in  a  beautiful  book  from 
which  I  copy,  and  which  was  sent  to 
him  by  special  messenger  at  his  home 
on  Green   Oaks   ranch,    and  which 


was  one  of  his  most  valued  treasures, 
will  doubtless  be  read  with  interest  by 
his  many  friends: 

Los  Gatos,  Cal  ,  Oct.  4,  1900 
Dear  Brother  Steele:— The  State 
Grange,  as  you  know,  is  in  session  here 
and  we  feel  that  your  thoughts  are  wing- 
ing their  way  hither  as  are  our  thoughts 
going  out  to  you  when  we  look  around 
the  Grange  hall  and  note  your  absence  in 
person. 

When  we  look  upon  the  row  of  Past 
Masters  in  their  accustomtd  places 
ranged  upon  the  right  hand  of  the 
Worthy  Master  we  take  a  retrospective 
view  of  former  meetings  of  the  State 
Grange  and  try  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished under  the  administration  of  those 
venerable  men  who  have  conducted  the 
work  of  the  Grange  for  so  many  years, 
then  it  is  we  especially  miss  you. 

We  recall  the  many  occasions  on  which 
your  voice  has  been  heard  in  couns  1  and 
advice,  and  in  your  earnest  endeavor  for 
the  uplifting  of  your  fellows,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  our  noble  Order  of  Pa- 
trons of  Husbandry.  A  feeling  of  sadness 
comes  over  us  when  we  realize  that  the 
excuse  for  your  absence  from  this  session 
may  be  the  same  next  time  also. 

We  know  you  are  not  playing  truant, 
although  you  do  not  come  to  school  to- 
day, but  all  sadness  is  dispelled  when  we 
see  how  grandly  you  are  ripening  for  the 
harvest  towards  which  we  are  all  grow- 
ing. 

Your  life,  dear  Brother  Steele,  has  been 
spent  in  doing  good,  and  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry and  friends  in  session  here,  who 
are  laboring  to  the  same  end  and  purpose, 
want  you  to  know  that  they  remember 
your  kindly  words  and  acts,  your  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  in  promoting  the  welfara  of 
the  Grange,  and  of  your  fellow  men,  so  in 
fraternal  spirit  they  send  you  kindly 
greeting  to  bid  you  be  of  good  cheer  as 
you  journey  along  the  road  towards  the 
setting  sun.  Siccerely  yours  in  faith, 
hope  and  charity, 

[Signed]  G.  W.  Worthen. 

Chas  W.  Emery. 
E.  C.  Shoemaker. 
And  forty  other  officials  of  the  Order. 


Winter  Form  of  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

FOR  CURL  LEAP  AND  OTHER  FUNGUS 
TROUBLES — A  FERTILIZER  AND  INVIG- 
ORATOR  OF  TREES  AND  VINES. 

Prof.  Newton  B.  Pierce's  formula  : 
Five  pounds  copper  sulphate  (blue- 
stone),  five  pounds  quicklime,  fifty  gal- 
lons water.  Dissolve  the  copper  sul- 
phate (bluestone)  in  a  barrel  containing 
twenty-five  gallons  of  water.  Slack 
the  quicklime  and  then  add  sufficient 
water  to  make  twenty-five  gallons  of 
milk  of  lime.  Unite  the  two  solutions 
by  pouring  one  pailful  of  each  at  a  time 
into  a  third  barrel.  The  milk  of  lime 
should  be  well  stirred  while  being 
dipped  from  the  barrel  and  should  be 
passed  through  a  fine  wire  screen  when 
poured  into  the  mixing  barrel.  Stir 
the  mixture  thoroughly  at  first  and 
also  continually  while  being  applied  as 
a  spray  to  the  trees. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  it  is  necessary  that  the  ingre- 
dients should  be  mixed  in  and  sprayed 
from  a  wooden  vessel.  If  an  iron  vat 
is  used  the  copper  will  go  to  the  iron 
and  the  effect  of  the  spray  is  largely 
neutralized.  Apply  the  remedy  cold 
and  as  soon  after  it  is  prepared  as  pos- 
sible. Never  allow  it  to  stand  over 
night. 

In  a  letter  to  the  horticultural  com- 
misaioners  of  Sutter  county,  Prof. 
Pierce  says  that  the  above  wash  is  a 
fertilizer  and  invigorator  of  the  tree, 
and  will  effectually  prevent  curl  leaf  if 
applied  very  thoroughly  from  one  to 
three  weeks  before  the  buds  open. 
This  remedy  can  be  applied  with  safety 
until  the  buds  finally  burst  into  full 
bloom. 

Of  bluestone  only  the  best  quality 
should  be  used.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  variation  in  bluestone,  as  it  contains 
always  more  or  less  iron  sulphate  or 
copperas,  but  this  is  readily  discern- 
ible, and  a  sample  that  contains  any 
considerable  amount  of  rust  color  (cop- 
peras) should  not  be  used. 

This  formula  was  revised  by  Prof. 
Pierce  Feb.  19,  1903,  and  should  be 
used  exactly  as  printed  to  secure  the 
best  results.  R  C.  Kells, 

T.  B.  Hull, 
H.  P.  Stabler, 
Horticultural  Commissioners,  Sutter 

County,  Yuba  City. 


DEAL  DIRECT  ^IS?  FACTORY 

Don't  pay  retail  price  for  carriages  or  harness.  Write  for  our  catalogue  and 
learn  about  our  system  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  customer.  Two  profits 
are  saved  to  you.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  or  you  can  return  the  purchase 
and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  We  have  the  largest  assortment 
of  buggies,  surrey b,  phaetons,  carriages,  and  other  high  grade  vehicles,  as 
well  as  harness,  horse  rugs  and  other  horse  accessories,  in  America, 
Write  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  COMPANY. 
Factory  and  General  Office.  COLUMBUS.  0.         )     Write  to 
Western  Office  and  Distributing  House.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  /nearest  office. 


TILIZE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash. 

THE   THREE   ESSENTIAL   ELEnENT3   OP   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  Tor  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

RAI  FOI  IP  HI  IT  HP  IF  Ar  fO    sis  California  street,  san  francisco. 

UrtL,rWUK,   VJU  1  1  IK  I  I  -   Ct  WIS.,  ALSO  AT  FRESNO  AND  LOS  ANGELES. 

WRITE   TO    THEM    FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

SIZE  NO.  84. 
9  ft.  9Vi  ln.x  13  ft.  10^  In. 

One  of  our  ten  stock  sizes. 

Special  sizes  to  order. 

Not  a  flimsy  structure,  but 
strong  and  substantial. 
Constructed  entirely  of 
wood.  Roofs  covered 
with  best  roofing  mate- 
rial. With  or  without 
hoods  for  doors  and  win- 
dows. Anyone  can  set 
theie  buildings  up. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue with  Prices,  Sizes, 
Weights,  etc. 

Hext  Time  We  Will  Show 
a  larger  H  use 

Burnbarj-Stindeford  Co., 

rianufacturers, 

Washington  St.  bet.  1st 
and  2nd, 
OAKLAND. CAL 
5an  Francisco  Office, 

40  New  Montgomery  St. 


"Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4- foot  20-lnch,  5-foot  20-Inch,  e-foot  20-lnch. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,    SAN  FKANCI  CO. 


HogTcATTic 

^^HtTTid»M»t»|,E! 

i  19  FR]EMON1J  ST..SAN  FRAHQSCO.  1_ 

LOUDEN  MHAY-SLING 


IT  CLEANS  THE  RACK 


Handles  any  kind  of  bay,  bound  grain,  straw,  corn 
fodder  or  other  forage. 
Works  with  any  Hay  Carrier. 
The  largest  and  best  line  of  Hay  Tools  for  either 
field  or  barn  use. 

The  originator  of  FLEXIBLE  BARN  DO  OK 
HANOtKS  and  have  the  Best  on  Earth. 

A  full  line  of  Hardware  Specialties.  SAVE 
MoNEif  by  writing  for  catalogue. 

Address  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.. 

Box  9,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
BCALL  &  CO.,  242  Wash.  St..  Portland,  Oregon.  Agent, 
for  Pacific  Coast. 

^Fresno  Scraper. 

3K— 4--S  Foot. 


The  People  Expect 

TV.  or    irronr  ,■  ir..   Will     In.  tdbotl  In  Mlt»  TI I  !1  n  1 1  f  UP  1 11  TO  Of 


That  great  care  will  be  taken  In  the  manufacture  of 
every  foot  of  Page  Fence,  and  we  are  constantly  try- 
ing to  meet  their  expectations. 

PA  OK  WOVEN  If  1KB  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


That 
represents  the 
t labor  saved  In 
t ceding  a 
machine  with 
tru  \  i Wng  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
send  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLU 

AN  ACRB  OF  CORN 
and  i  ts  possibilities. 


Gen'l  Agta. 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


| HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-13  Drumm  St. 
San  Fkancisco 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

J.  C.  HOWLETT  MACHINE  WORKS, 

356  Fremont  Street,        San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  190. 
Blake,    /V\  of  Mtt   <fc  Town*-, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER. 

No*.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE.  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


fHPAD  DATF<;  California.  Washington, 
ClILAr  lvr\  1  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  toor  from  the  above  States  Write 
for  rates.  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
18  Montgrmery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

PREAM  Separators 

1."*'"'  M  All  about  them  and  other  things  for 
the  dairy  and  creamery.  A.  H.  REID.  Philadelphia. 


March  14,  1903. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Agred,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  DurhamB  competing.  ».  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

BULL8.  C«»WS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Short-horned  Durham  registered  bulls,  high  grade 
bulls,  high  grade  cows.  All  grades  $40  per  head. 
Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  BOLSTEIN8  St  DURHAMS,  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  St  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

RED   POLLED   AND   DURHAM  CATTLE. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

A.  J.C.C.  J  BR»EY8.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Qeronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  ShorthornB.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8 AXE  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  yearB,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  Berkshire  swine  for  sale,  all 
ages.   Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BRED  Poland-China  sowb  at  a  bargain.  Safe  in 
pig  to  prize-winning  boar.  Also,  fall  pigs.  Lind- 
gren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 

DR.  R.  CACOH,  Breeder  of  Eng.ish  Berkshire 
Swine,  Carpinteria.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-nHINA  St  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  IX  lies  St 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Poland-China  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.     Sutton  Bros.,  Lodi,  Cal. 

THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize- winning 
Berkshires.   Pigs  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINAS,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

W.  H.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove, Cal.  S.C.White 
Leghorn  eggs  12  #  15;  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs  II  ¥  12 

COTTON  WOOD  FARM,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 
Eggs,  barred  and  white  Plymouth  Rocks,  Pekln 
ducks,  Toulouse  geese,  pearl  guineas,  Narragan- 
seit  turkeys;  belglan  hare.   Send  for  circular. 

8  ANT  A  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  NIL  E8  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

MEAT  MEAL  Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 

Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  AngeleB.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURRETS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Our  hens  pay  well,  eating  dear  wheat.  Write  for 
how.   CARMAN  BROS.,  Felton,  Cal. 


Don't  Pay  Double. 

We'll  sell  you  a  better  hatcher 
for  the  money  than  any  other 
llKubfttOT  concern  on  earth.  Newim- 
proved  regulator,  that  can't  get  out 
ofordor.    Big  l»ook-20U  Illustrations  free. 

si  Hi:  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Cloy  Center,  Neb.  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE    CHAMPION    BUTTER  MAKER 

of  Ail  the  Annual  Winter  Conventions 

USES  U.  S.  SEPARATORS 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen's  Association,  at  Rutland, 
January  6-8,  1903,  there  were  1  so  entries  of  butter,  and  that  of  Mr.  J.  F.  McLam, 
Supt.  of  the  lireen   Mountain  Creamery,  West 
Topsham,  received  the  highest  score 


9  8 


POINTS 


and  won 

GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES andGOLD  MEDAL 

This  butter  was  made  from  cream  separated  by 
creamery  size  U.  S.  Separators,  and  was  not  only 
the  highest  score  at  this  convention,  but  so  far  this 
season  is  the 

HIGHEST  SCORE  AT  ANY  STATE  DAIRY- 
MEN'S CONVENTION. 


THE  U.  S.  ALSO  HOLDS  WORLD'S 
RECORD   FOR  CLEAN  SKIMMING. 


ror  Western   trade   we   transfer   our   Separators  from 
Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha. 
Address  all  letters  to  Mellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Illustrated  catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FERTILIZERS 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE    SHOULD    HATE    OUR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE   IN   ANSWER    TO   A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60  HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 


ALSO 


JACKSON 

Centrifugal 
Pumps. 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


-4-11  market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BLACKLEGINE 


EACH  DOSE 
SEPARATE. 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  10  dose  box,  $1.50; 
20  dose  box,  $2.50;  50  dose  box,  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclu- 
sive.   Blacklegine  Outfit  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  In  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  Is  the 
largest  number  In  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAL,  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  speolmens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 


.ynflNUFACTURED  UY. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MARIH  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Knmber  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Hull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  andifflgMrade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWOHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

SOS  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


IHFAI    IN  NAME. 
IL/LML.  ,N  ACX|0N> 


SIMPLE,  DURABLE, 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

A  dollar  of  service  for  every  dollar 
of  cost— that  is  the  record. 
Illustrated  Book  Free. 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


.SHERWOOD'S, 

*  NEW  TUGLESS 
Harness 


BOY  CAN 
HITCH  UP  WITH  EASE  ALONE  NOV-'. 

Horses  can  be  harnessed  separately. 

Send  for  trial  set. 

The  most  convenient  of  all  styles  of  harness  for 
use  In  orchard  or  vineyard.  Slngletr  es,  doub.e- 
trees  and  traces  are  done  away  with  and  a  simple 
chain  furnishes  the  connection  betw  en  team  and 
plow  or  harrow. 

The  orchardist  will  appreciate  thj  advantages 
of  dispeosing  with  doubletrees. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

Distributing  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast, 
16-18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estate 
lishment,  great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  It  brary,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.S.  Patents 
Since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co. '8  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  Kam. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  is  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  it.  It  Is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  60  to 

PKYCE  W.  ISA  I  LEY. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NO  HUMBUG,  o 

Bwlno  V,  Slock  Marker  and  Calf  Dehwner.  Stops  swine 
from  rooting-  Makes  48  different  ear  marks.  Extracts 
Horns.  Price  11.60.  Send  11  for  trial.  If  It  suits,  send  hal- 
tooe.  PatM  May  6, 19U2.  Hog  and  Calf  Holder  only  76e. 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 
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Deere  Goods 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Are  All  Right. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Orchard  and 


rw  www  ^wwvw 


Vineyard  Plow. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


MODEL  F  DISC  HARROW. 

YOU  NEED  ONE  FOR  YOUR  VINEYARD, 
BECAUSE: 

Jt  has  greater  adjustment  than  any  other  disc. 

It  has  no  frame  above  the  discs  to  catch  on  trees  and  vines. 

It  is  lightest  draft  harrow  on  the  market. 

It  is  cheaper  to  oparate. 

It  will  work  where  no  oth^r  disc  can  work. 


INDEX  BEAM  AND  SWIVEL  HANDLES. 
STEEL  SHARE  AND  MOULD. 


This  plow  is  made  specially  for  our  California 
trade.    The  beam  is  double  indexed.    The  han 
dies  are  straight  and  swiveled  at  bottom  (see  cut). 
Has  a  good  high  standard,  giving  plenty  of  clear- 
ance iu  trashy  land. 

V  V  9  is  same  as  U  V  8,  but  with  Chilled  Bot- 
tom. 


DEERE    IMPLEMENT  COMPANY. 

Own  a  Home  in  California. 

One  of  the  Greatest  Irrigation  Systems 

in  the  State* 


5,000  Acres 


of  tlio 

IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

SELECTED  FROM  40,000  ACRES  AND  VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 

Oranges,      Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Lemons,       Grazing,  Melons, 
Peaches,      Dairying,  Grapes, 

And,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 


Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 


\VM.  H.  CROCKER,  President. 
O.  E.  GREEN,  Sec'y  and  Tresa. 


GEO.  CROCKER,  Vice-President. 
J.  I>.  BRADLEY,  Manager. 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  R0UND-H00P  TANK 


(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  fiat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sis.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  8TREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
 TUB  CELEBRATED  


;  $25.00 


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  21  Ins. 
deep,  17  ins.  wide,  12  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x38  inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 


AGEHTS 
WAHTED. 


WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114 


619-21  If  4th  Street, 
ST.  L0VIS,  HO. 


)RRAYAN°WHITEWASI1  PUMPS OFALLKIN0S  f 
ifif^ROYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD,  f 

jtt$m  EASY  TO  OPERATE  «e 

mm  HAS  NO  COMPETITOR  fe^;J||[j^r^ 

®      -  WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE    '  IW 

ft!    -, [  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING  WiX^m  0Mr 

Ml  i  1 'GOODS-HOSE-NOZZLES  ETC.  "  $  \mTWM%  TO 

■  t£j    J    j  I  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  MAILED  FREE.         A-  JLw'  \    \      '/  V/ 

-    W00DIN  &LITTLE  312-314 MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRANCESCO, CAT. 


>.  inI  i  mm  r*cnr\  the  only  balanced  ration  for 
iYilULAlNIJ    rfcfcilJ.         POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.    Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 

Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUflA  INCUBATOR  CO..  Pacific  Coait  Agent*,  PBTALUMA,  CAL. 
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Budding  the  Grape  Vine. 

Last  week  we  gave  several  forms  of  soft  wood 
propagation  of  the  grape  vine,  and  continue  this 
week  with  other  forms  as  described  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Twight  in  his  recent  University  Bulletin  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  is  the  Besson  method  of  inlaying  a  bud  at 
the  joint.  This  and  the  special  tool  for  doing  it  are 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  done  in  the  spring,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  ordinary  bench  graft.  A  special 
pair  of  shears  is  used,  with  curved  blades  perpen- 
dicular to  the  handle.  It  cuts  and  lifts  the  bud,  the 
same  operation  being  made  on  the  stock  and  scion 
canes.  The  lateral  portion  detached  must  be  a  little 
under  one-half  of  the  thickness  of  the  shoot.  The 
cut  is  regularly  curved  and  concave  and  about  1  inch 


fig.  I. — Besson  Graft  and  Tool 


from  spreading  and  to  make  a  strong  notch  for  the 
scion  to  rest  upon  (Fig.  2,  c).  The  scion  bud  is  ob- 
tained in  the  same  way,  placed  on  the  stock  and  tied. 

Another  way  of  making  the  Clarac  graft  (Fig.  3) 
consists  in  not  removing  the  bud  on  the  stock,  only  the 
longitudinal  cut  being  made.  The  scion  bud  is  made 
in  the  same  way  but  with  a  longer  bevel ;  it  is  in- 
serted in  the  slit  prepared  on  the  stock  and  tied. 
The  bud  left  on  the  stock  constitutes  a  sap  drawer, 
which  facilitates  the  knitting  of  the  scion  bud.  When 
knitting  has  taken  place  the  stock  bud  is  removed. 
The  second  method  is  more  rapid.  In  both  cases  the 
ligature  must  be  cut  away  three  weeks  after  being 
made.    Both  methods  have  been  successful. 

The  Vouzou  graft  (Fig.  4)  is  a  Salgues  graft  made 
with  an  old  scion  bud.     On  a  smooth  part  of  the 


same  season, 
detail. 


Fig.  5  gives  this  method  in  fuller 


The  annual  horse  show  in  the  streets  of  Livermore 
has  always  seemed  to  us  a  matter  of  much  interest 
and  one  worthy  of  reproduction  in  many  towns  of  the 
State.  The  local  report  says  that  the  show  recently 
more  than  realized  most  sanguine  expectations.  Not 
only  were  the  notable  horses  of  the  township  all 
there,  but  "a  number  from  Contra  Costa  and  San 
Joaquin  counties  were  exhibited.  The  horses  were 
all  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  display  and  made 
a  fine  showing.  While  not  equal  to  the  shows  of 
early  days,  it  was  the  nearest  approach  to  them  that 
has  been  witnessed  in  recent  years,  and  promises 
well  for  the  future,  when  the  horse  industry  is  re*- 


Fig.  2  -Clairac  Graft  With  Removal  of  Stock. 


Fig.  S  — The  Vouzou  in  Detail, 


Fig.  4.— The  Vouzou  Graft. 


Fig  3.— Clairac  Graft:  Where  Bud  is  Left  on  Stock. 


long.  On  the  stock  the  second  eye,  counting  from  I 
the  top  of  the  cutting,  is  cut  out,  while  for  the  scion 
any  one  of  the  eyes  on  the  cane  is  used.  The  scion 
bud  fits  perfectly,  as  it  is  the  same  blade  that  makes 
the  two  cuts.  The  cuttings  to  be  grafted  should  be 
16  inches  in  length,  their  top  being  limited  by  a  bud 
cut  half  way  through.  The  graft  is  tied  with  raffia, 
as  in  other  bench  grafts.  So  far  this  graft  tried  on 
green  shoots  has  not  been  a  success,  but  on  the  ripe 
canes  the  results  have  been  very  good  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  knitting  is  specially  good. 

In  the  Clarac  graft  (Fig.  2),  as  in  the  Besson  graft, 
a  bud  is  substituted  for  another  bud,  but  the  process 
differs  in  many  points.  To  prepare  the  stock  an  in- 
cision is  made  an  eighth  of  an  inch  above  a  bud  (Fig. 
2  a)  and  the  incision  is  continued  in  a  straight  sec- 
tion parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cane,  penetrating 
one-third  of  the  diameter  ;  the  cut  is  stopped  when 
the  length  is  a  little  over  the  width  of  the  blade  un- 
der the  base  of  the  bud  (Fig.  2  b).  The  blade  is  re- 
moved, laid  flat  on  the  cane  immediately  under  the 
base  of  the  bud,  in  order  to  indicate  the  width  of  the 
blade  the  point  where  the  new  transverse  and  oblique 
incision  is  to  be  made,  to  prevent  the  first  section 


I  stock  above  ground  a  T-shaped  incision  is  made 
through  the  bark,  and  the  sides  are  raised  with  the 
haft  of  the  grafting  knife. 

The  scion  is  taken  from  a  cane  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  before  the  eyes  start  to  burst  in  the 
spring,  and  preserved  in  sand  until  the  time  of  graft- 
ing. The  bud  should  be  well  constituted  and  healthy, 
but  need  not  be  at  a  particular  state  of  development, 
as  in  the  Salgues  graft.  The  scion  bud  is  cut  out  as 
is  done  for  fruit  trees,  but  under  the  eye  a  thickness 
of  wood  is  left  reaching  to  the  pith;  and  even  a  little 
of  the  latter  may  be  left.  This  will  give  a  scion  about 
1  inch  long,  with  the  inside  section  nearly  flat.  The 
bud  is  inserted  and  tied  in  the  usual  way.  To  insure 
knitting  the  shoots  of  the  stock  must  be  pinched 
short;  the  tie  is  cut  one  month  after. 

This  graft  may  be  made  during  the  whole  period 
during  which  the  sap  is  circulating,  and  when  the 
bark  is  detachable  from  the  wood.  The  Vouzou 
graft  has  been  very  successful;  75%  to  85%  of 
"  takes  "  have  commonly  been  obtained,  and  in  one 
instance  the  success  of  95%  wa&  publicly  demon- 
strated. It  is  a  simple  graft  and  gives  a  perfect 
union.    In  case  of  failure  it  is  easy  to  repeat  it  the 


established  on  the  old  lines."  This  is  a  fair  anticipa- 
tion that  the  old  time  prestige  of  California  for  horses 
is  sure  to  return,  and  it  is  well  to  plan  for  it. 


The  English  poultry  growers  are  having  a  sharp 
demand,  according  to  a  statement  by  the  U.  S.  Con- 
sul at  Newcastle.  During  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1902  there  were  sent  98,462  fowls  to  South  Africa, 
and  other  poultry  in  proportionate  numbers.  In 
February,  March,  April  and  May  the  export  aver- 
aged about  20,000  fowls  per  month.  In  addition  to 
the  South  African  demand,  local  conditions  have  lat- 
terly been  such  as  to  induce  poultry  raisers  to  put 
all  available  birds  on  the  market. 


The  feeling  against  forest  reserves  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  is  very  strong.  The  supervisors  of 
Shasta  county  have  voted  $1000  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  District  Attorney  T.  B.  Dozier  in  going  to  Wash- 
ington and  assist  in  the  fight  to  be  made  against  the 
proposed  forest  reserves  being  made  permanent.  It 
is  claimed  that  if  the  reserves  are  made  permanent 
two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  country  will  be  with- 
drawn from  entry. 
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The  Week. 

It  is  apparent  now  that  all  the  weather  dispensa- 
tions of  this  generous  year  are  to  prepare  California 
for  the  visit  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  will  just  be  in  time  to  see  our  gardens  in  their 
finest  form  and  the  plains  and  hillsides  covered  with 
their  best  robes  of  verdure  and  bloom.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  at  Redlands  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  May  7th,  where  Governor  Pardee  and  a 
committee  will  extend  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  State. 
He  will  arrive  at  Los  Angeles  at  1  p.  m.  on  the  same 
day  and  leave  early  the  next  morning  over  the  coast 
line  for  San  Francisco.  Numerous  stops  will  be  made 
along  the  line,  Sunday  being  spent  at  Monterey. 
Visits  will  be  made  to  San  Jose  and  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, the  President  arriving  at  San  Francisco  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  May  12th,  attending  com- 
mencement at  the  University  of  California  on  May 
13th,  and  remaining  in  San  Francisco  until  the  even- 
ing of  Thursday,  May  14th,  when  he  will  visit  Yo- 
semite,  and,  returning,  will  go  by  way  of  Stockton 
and  Sacramento  to  Oregon  and  eastward  by  a  north- 
ern route.  It  will  be  a  gala  week  all  through  the 
State.  _ 

Wheat  futures  have  been  rising  here  although 
eastern  and  foreign  markets  have  been  weak.  Local 
conditions  are  thus  affecting  the  local  future.  In 
spot  wheat  not  much  is  doing  as  bids  are  below  sell- 
ers' views.  Three  ships  have  gone  out  carrying 
8000  tons  of  wheat,  one  ship  to  South  Africa,  one  to 
Australia  and  one  of  mixed  wheat,  barley,  etc.,  to 
Liverpool.  Of  Ave  ships  engaged  for  wheat,  four 
are  for  South  Africa  and  one  for  Australia.  Barley 
is  quiet  and  steady  on  futures  but  spot  is  unchanged. 
Corn  and  oats  have  an  easier  feeling  without  decline. 
Some  corn  is  going  to  Australia  but  arrivals  from 
the  East  are  free.  Beans  are  steady  to  firm;  pink 
beans  are  still  in  the  best  shape:  holders  of  white 
beans  are  refusing  current  bids.  Bran  is  coming 
from  the  North;  the  same  prices  are  asked  but  there 
is  an  easier  feeling.  Middlings  are  rather  firmer. 
Hay  is  steady;  receipts  are  lighter  but  prices  no 
higher.  Beef  and  mutton  are  firm  at  last  week's 
rates;  hogs  are  a  fraction  higher  and  strong. 
Butter  is  lower  and  moving  more  freely  but 
weak.  Cheese  is  declining.  Eggs  are  firm 
and    packing    free,    buying    being    brisk,  both 


in  city  and  country.  All  young  poultry  is  in 
good  shape,  but  old  hens  and  roosters  are  weak; 
Eastern  fowls  are  preferred.  Three  carloads  of  the 
latter  have  come  thus  far  this  week.  Potatoes  are 
no  better,  but  onions  are  steady  at  last  advance. 
Apples  are  quiet ;  choice  are  scarce  and  others  slow 
of  sale.  Oranges  are  firm  for  high-grade  Navels  ; 
too  many  common  oranges  are  in  sight.  Choice  lem- 
ons have  done  well  in  the  absence  of  limes,  but  com. 
mon  have  dragged.  There  is  a  moderate  movement 
of  dried  fruits,  especially  prunes,  from  jobbers'  sup- 
plies and  prices  are  steady.  Nuts  are  unchanged, 
honey  quiet  and  extra  white  scarce.  Hops  are  very 
dull  and  wool  very  brisk  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin, 
where  the  earliest  clip  is  taken. 

Quite  sensational  reports  are  circulating  about  the 
U.  S.  Courts  proceeding  against  the  raisin  associa- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  trust  and  should  be 
buffeted  like  the  beef  trust  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
for  violating  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  law.  It 
is  quite  easy  to  see  what  interest  is  served  by  such  a 
view  and  natural  to  credit  it  with  the  ill-taken  pro- 
cedure. There  seems  to  be,  however,  much  occasion 
for  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the  reports.  The 
raisin  people  are  quite  sure  that  their  contracts  do 
not  violate  the  Sherman  law,  and  that  the  present 
attack  is  due  to  the  importers,  whose  occupation  is 
threatened  by  the  constant  advance  of  the  California 
product. 

The  fact  that  the  way  for  the  United  States  to 
build  a  canal  at  the  isthmus  is  continually  clearing 
will  be  noted  with  keen  rejoicing  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  As  we  go  to  press  the  news  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  ratified  the  canal  treaty,  and  Colombia's 
ratification  is  all  that  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
United  States  pays  the  money  and  takes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Panama  Canal  Company.  When  this  is 
done,  the  completion  of  the  canal  can  be  foreseen  and 
the  prospect  of  opening  a  short  water  way  from  our 
ports  to  the  Atlantic  countries  releases  our  coast 
from  a  thralldom  and  a  handicap  which  have  long  de- 
layed advancement. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  fact  that  those  youngster 
Shorthorns  grown  by  the  California  Pastoral  &  Agri- 
cultural Co.  of  Merced,  which  won  the  prize  as  a  car- 
load of  yearlings  at  the  Chicago  show  in  1901,  grew 
up  and  a  part  of  them  succeeded  in  winning  again  in 
the  hands  of  their  Eastern  buyer  at  the  Chicago 
show  of  last  December.  This  fact  has  just  come  to 
our  attention,  but  it  is  just  as  significant  as  it  was 
three  months  ago.  California  can  grow  prize  takers 
and  California  youngsters  can  continue  successfully 
along  a  good  course  under  Eastern  conditions.  Cali- 
fornia needs  to  come  nearer  to  the  great  stock  inter- 
ests of  the  Central  West,  and  exhibits  at  the  great 
shows  is  the  way  to  do  it.  The  Merced  company 
repeated  their  old  victories  at  the  last  show  and 
secured  a  number  of  prominent  awards. 

A  very  interesting  competition  among  those  expert 
in  the  matter  of  fertilization,  either  from  the  scientific 
or  practical  side,  is  offered  by  the  German  Associa- 
tion of  Thomas  Phosphate  Works.  Very  liberal 
prizes  are  offered  for  investigations  as  to  the  increase 
of  fertility  in  soils  by  the  action  of  bacteria  and  other 
micro-organisms,  under  the  influence  of  mineral 
manures,  with  special  reference  to  manuring  with 
basic  slag.  This  competition  is  open  to  all,  irrespec- 
tive of  nationality.  Both  scientific  essays  and  ex- 
periments conducted  .by  practical  farmers  will  be 
admissible,  and  the  method  of  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  competitor. 
There  will  be  time  enough  for  much  research  and  ex- 
periment, as  papers  will  be  received  up  to  February 
1,  1906.  Some  work  should  be  done  along  this  line  in 
California. 

Many  Californians  are  interested  in  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  and  the  statement  which  we 
just  receive  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  wili  be  widely  noted.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  September  10  to  12  next  in  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  The  favorable  date  of 
the  meeting  aDd  the  facilities  for  installing  exhibits 
in  the  new  hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  which  is  without  doubt  the  finest  building  of 
its  kind  in  America,  should  insure  an  exceptionally 
large  and  comprehensive  fruit  exhibit,  in  which  Cali- 
fornia should  be  prominently  represented. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Gooseberries. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  know  something 
about  gooseberries.  I  had  some  last  year;  when  they 
were  about  full  grown  the  leaves  and  fruit  wilted 
and  died  and  were  of  no  use.  I  would  also  like  to 
know  if  all  the  young  shoots  should  be  cut,  leaving 
only  old  wood  to  bear.  Also,  whether  raising  them 
tree  fashion,  if  only  one  stem  is  enough  to  leave,  and 
if  they  should  be  topped  off  ?  Is  there  any  remedy 
for  the  berries  wilting  ? — Rkader,  Sonoma  county. 

Your  gooseberries  are  apparently  affected  with 
mildew.  This  is  a  very  prevalent  disease  of  the 
gooseberry  in  California  and  very  little  has  been  ac- 
complished in  overcoming  it.  There  are  some  of  the 
smaller  varieties,  like  the  Downing  and  Houghton, 
which  do  not  mildew,  and  the  comparatively  large 
variety  known  as  "New  French"  or  "Berkeley," 
which  is  seldom  affected  by  mildew.  The  Champion, 
an  Oregon  variety,  is  very  seldom  affected.  You  can 
get  these  varieties  from  the  California  nurserymen. 
If  you  wish  to  undertake  to  fight  against  the  mildew, 
the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  spray  the  bushes 
thoroughly  with  Bordeaux  mixture  before  the  leaves 
appear,  of  which  a  formula  was  given  in  our  last 
issue.  This  has  to  be  made  carefully  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions,  and  is  then  a  very  active 
fungicide.  Possibly,  this  may  carry  your  bushes 
through  without  later  application.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  prune  away  all  the  new  wood,  although,  of  course, 
a  certain  part  may  be  removed  to  prevent  the  bushes 
from  becoming  too  thick.  There  must  be  a  constant 
renewal  of  new  wood  to  provide  for  later  bearing 
and  old  wood  should  then  be  removed.  You  can 
grow  them  in  tree  form  by  removing  suckers  from 
below;  but  the  objection  to  growing  in  tree  form  is 
that  the  plant  is  liable  to  be*  attacked  by  borers,  and 
if  you  confine  your  plant  to  a  single  stem  you  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  whole  top;  whereas  if  you  have 
many  stems,  those  attacked  by  the  borer  can  be  cut 
out  and  still  enough  left  to  continue  the  life  of  the 
plant. 

The  California  Silkworm. 

To  the  Editor  i  —  We  send  you  a  sample  of  some- 
thing found  on  our  prune  trees  which  we  are  spray- 
ing with  lime  and  bluestone  for  apricot  scale.  You 
will  notice  a  few  (scale)  on  the  limb  inclosed.  When 
this  chrysalis  is  developed,  will  it  injure  the  trees, 
and  what  is  it  ?  Only  three  were  noticed  in  an 
orchard  of  twelve  acres. — C.  E.  Roberts,  Suisun. 

The  chrysalis  which  you  send  is  that  of  a  large  cat- 
erpillar. It  usually  feeds  upon  the  California  lilac, 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  California  silkworm. 
Sometimes  this  caterpillar  strays  to  fruit  trees  when 
they  are  near  to  uncleared  land,  and  spins  his  cocoon 
upon  them  as  you  found  it.  They  are  never  abund- 
ant enough  to  be  of  any  particular  importance  and 
you  need  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  them.  If 
you  wish  to  see  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  moths 
native  to  California,  put  away  a  chrysalis  of  this  kind 
in  a  box  which  will  give  ample  room  for  the  moth  to 
expand  his  wings  when  he  emerges.  At  one  time 
this  insect  was  quite  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Neumann  as  the  foundation  upon  which  a  Cali- 
fornia silk  industry  could  be  established,  but  the  silk 
is  very  coarse  and  in  all  probability  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  manufacturers.  It  certainly  would 
not  make  as  fine  fabrics  as  are  obtained  from  the 
silk  of  the  true  silkworm. 

The  Newer  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  prune  to  plant 
here,  in  the  Snake  River  valley,  to  ship  fresh?  The 
Silver  prune  and  Italian  do  well  here.  What  is  their 
standing  compared  with  the  newer  varieties — the 
Imperial  Epineuse,  Giant  and  Sugar  prune  ?  What 
varieties  are  being  planted  now  in  California?— 
James  Shearer,  Idaho. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  assume  the  point  of  view  of  this 
question.  A  few  Italian  prunes  are  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  too  few  to  have  any  standing  as  a  com- 
mercial fruit.  The  Silver  prune  is  also  a  minor 
variety,  though  greater  than  the  Italian,  but  is 
grown  more  for  drying  than  for  shipping.  The  Im- 
perial Epineuse  and  Sugar  prunes  are  grown  for 
drying,  rather  than  for  shipping.  More  plums  and 
prunes  were  shipped  fresh  last  year  than  usual,  but 
they  were  not  very  profitable  and  were  largely 
pushed  over  the  mountains  because  we  had  a  large 
plum  crop.    Too  few  Epineuse  and  Sugar  are  yet 
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grown  to  cut  any  figure  in  the  shipping  trade.  We 
do  not  know  what  they  will  amount  to.  Our  greatest 
expectations  from  them  lies  in  the  chance  of  high 
values  for  large  dried  prunes,  and  on  this  chance 
they  are  now  being  widely  planted  and  grafted  in. 
The  Giant  has  proved  to  be  rather  a  small  affair  from 
several  points  of  view. 

Summer  Forage  Plants. 

To  the  Editok  : — We  are  new  comers  in  the  State; 
we  brought  our  cows  with  us  and  want  to  raise  feed 
(soiling  crops  or  something  for  pasture),  to  keep 
them  this  summer  till  alfalfa  can  get  a  start.  At 
present  they  are  running  on  volunteer  barley. — New 
Comer,  Ceres. 

Probably  the  best  plants  which  you  can  raise  for 
summer  feeding  while  your  alfalfa  is  getting  a  root- 
ing, will  be  beets,  squashes  or  pumpkins  and  sor- 
ghum. Mangel  Wurzel  or  Golden  Tankard  beets  can 
be  sown  at  once  and  will  make  considerable  start 
with  the  natural  moisture  now  in  the  soil,  and  can 
be  carried  along  further  by  irrigation  if  necessary. 
Squashes,  pumpkins  and  sorghum  can  be  planted  as 
soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Possibly,  also,  In- 
dian corn  will  give  you  a  good  amount  of  forage. 
Kafir  com,  Egyptian  corn,  or  some  other  of  the  sor- 
ghum family,  will  grow  later  in  the  dry  season  with- 
out irrigation  than  Indian  corn  will,  and  for  this  rea- 
Eon  these  sorghums  are  considerably  grown  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley.  You  must  be  careful  about  feed- 
ing green  sorghum.  It  is  safe  if  cut  and  allowed  to 
wilt  before  feeding  and  is  usually  safe  if  the  stock 
have  plenty  of  straw  or  some  other  dry  forage  while 
they  are  being  introduced  slowly  to  the  sorghum. 

Oil  in  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  heard  that  the  University 
has  analyzed  the  kernels  of  a  number  of  almonds  as 
to  their  oil  value.  How  do  California  almonds  com- 
pare with  European  in  this  respect  ? — Grower. 

We  do  not  find  the  oil  records  of  different  varieties. 
Bulletin  113  of  the  State  University  gives  the  fat 
content  of  almond  kernels  of  a  number  of  California 
varieties  as  57.62%.  European  lanalyses  place  their 
varieties  at  56.74%,  so  there  is  little  difference.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  extract  all  this  fat  by  any 
industrial  method — probably  about  40%  of  it  could  be 
thus  secured. 

Scabby  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  enclosed  potato  ?  It  was  raised 
on  heavy,  moist  land.  Would  it  be  safe  to  use  such 
potatoes  for  seed  ? — Subscriber,  Mercury. 

The  potato  has  the  fungus  disease  known  as 
"scab."  It  is  not  wise  to  use  scabby  potatoes  for 
seed.  Even  smooth  potatoes  used  for  seed  should  be 
treated  as  described  for  another  querist  this  week, 
if  the  disease  is  prevalent  in  the  region. 

Plants  for  a  Dry  Place  in  the  Coast  Region. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  very  desirous  of  getting  a 
vine  or  grass  that  will  live  through  the  summer 
without  being  watered.  The  ground  that  I  want  to 
cover  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  a  hillside  and 
quite  well  shaded  by  trees.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I 
can  get  ? — Reader,  Marin  county. 

According  to  our  experience,  the  plant  which  will 
best  give  you  a  green  cover  for  the  dry  ground  with- 
out irrigation  is  English  Ivy.  It  is  shrubby  and 
coarse  and  will  not  do  to  walk  over,  but  otherwise 
will  grow  where  no  plant  of  a  grass  character  will 
grow  during  the  summer.  It  is  propagated  by  putting 
in  cuttings  about  2  feet  apart  at  this  time  of  the  year 
when  they  will  root  readily.  The  grass  which  will 
probably  do  best  of  all  is  orchard  grass.  This  will 
give  a  reasonably  satisfactory  lawn  if  you  can 
arrange  to  cut  it  and  water  it  occasionally.  If,  how- 
ever, you  have  a  steep  bank  which  you  do  not  expect 
to  walk  over  and  simply  wish  to  cover  bare  ground, 
the  English  Ivy  is  the  best  thing  we  know  of. 

Planting  Peach  Pits  in  Alabama. 

To  the  Editor: — I  want  to  plant  several  peach 
seeds,  and  as  the  season  is  late  to  plant  them  I  am 
cracking  them.  Would  it  be  better  to  wait  until  the 
ground  gets  warm,  or  plant  now  ?  Gardens  are 
being  made  now.  How  deep  should  they  be  covered  ? 
— Reader,  Aldrich,  Alabama. 

We  can  only  say  that  it  would  be  proper  in  Califor- 
nia to  plant  the  peach  pits  as  soon  as  possible — in 
fact,  it  would  have  been  better  here  to  have  planted 
them  a  month  ago,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  that 


if  your  soil  is  in  suitable  condition  for  garden  making 
it  is  also  suitable  for  planting  the  pits.  The  depth 
of  covering  would  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil.  Three  inches  or  more  would  be  right  with  us 
for  sandy  loam  and  about  2  inches  in  a  heavy  soil, 
but  conditions  are  so  different  with  us  we  hesitate  to 
advise  you  directly  on  the  subject. 

For  Pear  Scab. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Will  you  or  some  of  your  read- 
ers please  tell  me  which  is  the  best  spray  for  pear 
scab,  the  Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime,  salt  and  sul- 
phur ? — Henry  Sherwood,  Madrone. 

Both  are  good,  but  if  you  have  no  scale  insects  and 
only  the  scab  fungus  to  subdue  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  more  available.  The  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  is  both 
a  fungicide  and  an  insecticide,  but  it  must  be  well 
made  to  be  effective,  and  that  is  more  troublesome 
and  expensive  than  to  prepare  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Jordan  Almond  Prices. 

To  the  Editor: — Jordan  almond  kernels  are  retail- 
ing in  Chicago  for  65  to  85  cents  and  in  Los  Angeles 
from  65  to  75  cents  per  pound  according  to  size. 
Why  ?  A  letter  just  received  from  Prof.  G.  B. 
Bracket  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says: 
"Total  foreign  aimonds  imported  during  1902  was 
9,868,982  pounds.  Total  value,  $1,240,886.  Duty  on 
almonds,  3  cents  per  pound.  Duty  on  almond  ker- 
nels, 5  cents  per  pound." — Enquirer. 

The  reason,  as  we  understand  it,  why  Jordan  ker- 
nels are  selling  so  high  is  largely  their  peculiar  form. 
They  are  very  large,  long  and  finger-like  and  when 
made  into  salted  almonds  are  very  unique  and  ele- 
gant and  for  this  reason  sell  at  the  high  price  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  what  gratifies  their 
taste.  We  do  not  understand  that  it  is  based  upon 
quality.  And  one  further  reason  why  the  Jordan 
almond  kernels  should  sell  high  is  that  it  is  a  thick 
shell  almond  and  the  amount  of  kernels  one  would 
get  from  a  hundred  weight  of  nuts  would  be  very 
much  less  than  with  any  of  our  commercially  grown 
almonds  of  California. 

Scabby  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  give  me  directions  for 
applying  corrosive  sublimate  to  seed  potatoes  to  pre- 
vent disease  ? — Grower,  Ventura  county. 

The  proportion  of  corrosive  sublimate  which  is  used 
for  treating  seed  potatoes  to  prevent  scab  is  one 
ounce  to  eight  gallons  of  water.  The  potatoes  should 
be  soaked  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  this  solution  and 
should  be  soaked  before  cutting.  This  will  insure 
the  killing  of  the  spores  of  the  scab  fungus  which 
may  be  upon  the  potatoes  at  the  time,  and  if  plant- 
ing is  made  on  land  which  has  not  recently  grown 
potatoes  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  crop 
will  be  clean.  Of  course  the  use  of  this  solution  may 
not  protect  the  potatoes  if  they  are  planted  in  soil 
which  has  become  charged  with  the  spores  of  the 
fungus. 

Fertilizers. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  one-half-pound  nitrate  of 
soda  per  tree  injure  the  oranges  which  are  now 
ripe  ?  Would  it  be  apt  to  cause  them  to  drop  or 
would  it  help  to  keep  them  dropping  ?  Would  sul- 
phate of  potash  put  on  an  orchard  in  the  fall  have  its 
effect  on  the  coming  crop,  or  would  it  not  affect  fruit 
till  new  crop  ? — Orchardist,  San  Dimas. 

One-half  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda  if  scattered  over 
the  ground  now  bearing  orange  trees  would  not  in- 
jure the  fruit.  There  is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  would  have  any  effect  on  the  drop- 
ping or  not.  Sulphate  of  potash  applied  in  the  fall 
would  undoubtedly  be  available  for  the  uses  of  the 
tree  during  the  three  months  immediately  following. 

Codlin  Moth  and  Woolly  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  What  spray  would  you  recom- 
mend for  codlin  moth  ?  Also  what  spray  for  woolly 
aphis  ?  Answer  through  your  paper. — Reader, 
Montrose,  Colo. 

Good  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  150  gallons  of 
water  in  which  three  pounds  of  lime  has  been  slaked, 
is  the  best  spray  for  codlin  moth.  The  first  applica- 
tion must  be  made  soon  after  the  petals  have  fallen 
and  the  spray  must  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  about 
three  weeks.  One  or  two  sprayings  is  usually  enough 
for  early  apples  and  from  four  to  six  for  winter 
apples.  Woolly  aphis  on  the  branches  can  be  re- 
duced with  kerosene  emulsion,  but  it  must  also  be 
fought  at  the  root-crown  with  a  few  pounds  of  wood 


ashes  or  tobacco  dust  buried  at  the  root-crown  and 
given  a  few  gallons  of  water  from  time  to  time,  unless 
showers  follow.   

Alfilarilla  for  Green  Manure. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Will  you  please  state  what  you 
think  about  alfilarilla  as  green  manure,  compared 
with  the  common  burr  clover  or  Canadian  field  pea  ? — 
A.  Craig,  Fair  Oaks. 

It  is  good  because  its  decay  in  the  soil  contributes 
humus,  but  it  is  much  less  valuable  than  either  of  the 
plants  you  name,  because  they  are  legumes,  and  by 
the  aid  of  bacteria  can  take  atmospheric  nitrogen 
which  alfilarilla  cannot  do. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endini) 
March  16,  1903. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  was  considerably  warmer  than  during  the 
preceding  week,  though  still  somewhat  cool  for  growing 
crops.  Gentle  rains  toward  the  close  of  the  week  were 
beneficial.  Slight  damage  was  done  to  almond  buds  in 
Yuba  county  by  the  frosts  of  last  week.  Grain  made 
good  growth  during  the  few  days  of  warm,  clear  weather, 
and  is  reported  in  excellent  condition  in  all  sections ;  the 
outlook  for  heavy  crops  was  never  better.  Green  feed 
also  made  good  growth  and  is  now  plentiful.  Stock  are 
in  good  condition.  Work  in  hop  fields  is  progressing, 
but  summer-fallowing  has  been  temporarily  suspended 
owing  to  recent  rains.  Many  varieties  of  deciduous 
fruits  are  in  full  bloom  and  give  promise  of  heavy  crops. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  severe  cool  weather  during 
February  killed  thousands  of  tomato  plants  in  hotbeds 
in  the  vicinity  of  Vacaville. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Generally  favorable  weather  conditions  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  week  except  on  the  northwest  coast,  where  the 
soil  was  too  wet  for  cultivation  and  cool  weather  re- 
tarded growth  of  crops.  Rain  fell  in  all  sections  and  was 
very  beneficial  In  the  central  and  southern  districts. 
Grain  continues  In  good  condition  and  is  making  very 
fair  growth  ;  prospects  for  large  crops  are  considered 
excellent.  The  acreage  in  wheat,  barley  and  oats  Is 
reported  greater  than  last  season's.  Green  feed  made 
good  growth  and  Is  abundant  in  all  sections.  Volunteer 
hay  will  be  a  light  crop  in  San  Benito  county.  Decidu- 
ous fruit  trees  are  in  good  condition  and  rapidly  coming 
into  bloom,  with  indications  of  a  heavy  yield. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Generally  cloudy  and  much  warmer  weather  prevailed 
during  the  past  week.  Showers  have  been  frequent  and 
very  beneficial  to  pasturage  and  all  growing  crops. 
Grain  and  grass  are  reported  making  satisfactory 
growth,  and  to  be  in  good  condition ;  green  feed  Is 
abundant  in  the  foothills.  Light  hail  fell  in  some  sec- 
tions on  Friday,  but  caused  no  damage.  Owing  to  the 
wet  condition  of  the  ground,  plowing  has  been  tempo- 
rarily suspended.  Fruit  trees  and  vines  are  doing  nicely 
and  apricots  are  in  bloom.  Stock  are  healthy  and  Im- 
proving rapidly. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  very  favorable  for 
all  growing  crops  and  the  light  showers  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  were  beneficial.  Grain  is  reported  in  splendid 
condition,  with  prospect  of  the  largest  yieid  for  several 
years ;  a  large  acreage  has  been  planted.  Green  feed  Is 
abundant  and  stock  are  In  excellent  condition.  Citrus 
fruit  trees  are  thrifty  and  heavily  laden  with  blossoms. 
Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  commencing  to  blossom  in 
some  places.  Orchards  and  vineyards  are  In  good  con- 
dition. The  water  supply  Is  believed  to  be  ample  for 
the  season. 

Eureka  Summary.— Cold,  rainy  weather  at  end  of 
the  week.  Grass  and  grain  are  making  slow  growth. 
Farm  work  and  gardening  partially  suspended.  Early 
fruit  trees  are  beginning  to  blossom. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— While  there  is  sufficient 
rain  for  present  need,  and  though  crops  are  doing  well, 
warm,  sunshiny  weather  is  required  to  invigorate 
growth.    Orange  trees  are  developing  bloom  rapidly. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  March  18,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural,  Press: 


CALIFORNIA. 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum    Tempera-  1 
ture  for  the  Week. . .  j 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . .  j 

4.10 

47  23 

42  62 

33  98 

60 

34 

Red  Bluff  

I  88 

21.12 

26.94 

2  J.  26 

56 

36 

1.08 

13.35 

15  30 

19  22 

62 

38 
42 

2.21 

15.1.5 

16  62 

20  96 

60 

.46 

6.78 

5  90 

10  23 

74 

39 

.00 

1  82 

4.05 

5  13 

68 

30 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.90 

14.33 

18  49 

14  70 

66 

36 
40 

.52 

10.21 

9  44 

14  51 

76 

.06 

9.77 

5.00 

7.06 

68 

42 

.00 

1.73 

.48 

2.72 

86 

41 
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THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Treatment  of  Sows  and  Pigs. 

Mr.  J.  A.  McDonald  of  Prince  Edward  Island  won 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  for  an 
essay  on  the  treatment  of  brood  sows  and  pigs.  Al- 
though Mr.  McDonald  wrote  of  practice  under  other 
conditions  than  those  of  California,  our  readers  will 
be  able  to  read  in  the  dates  and  other  details  which 
conform  best  with  California  environment.  His  first 
point  is  as  to  the  sire:  In  selecting  the  breed,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  see  that  the  male  has  a  good  pedi- 
gree, that  he  is  a  typical  animal  of  the  breed  chosen, 
that  he  is  descended  from  animals  that  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  producing  large  litters,  and  that  he  is 
well  developed  for  his  age.  Do  not  breed  to  a  grade 
male.  It  will  pay  well  to  take  the  sow  10  miles,  if 
need  be,  to  a  pure-bred  male. 

Selecting  the  Sow. — The  sow  should  be  selected 
for  rapid  development,  regular  breeding,  producing 
large  litters,  and,  of  supreme  importance,  for  gentle- 
ness of  disposition.  Such  a  brood  sow  should  be  re- 
tained as  long  as  she  continues  to  give  satisfaction. 
For  best  results  the  sow  should  be  of  a  more  rangy 
build  than  the  boar.  Whether  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  breed  from  one  to  two  litters  a  year  de- 
pends largely  on  circumstances.  Where  there  are 
plenty  of  dairy  by-products  the  year  around,  two  lit- 
ters a  year  should  certainly  be  striven  for. 

Where,  however,  there  is  little  or  no  milk,  it  may 
be  best  to  breed  but  once.  In  cheese  factory  dis- 
tricts, where  there  is  no  winter  dairying  carried  on 
after  the  close  of  the  cheese  season,  it  will  not  gen- 
erally pay  to  have  a  fall  litter.  Meantime,  if  we 
wish  to  have  strong,  vigorous  litters,  the  brood  sow 
should  be  carefully  fed.  During  the  summer  there  is 
usually  no  trouble,  as  the  sow  has,  or  may  have,  suf- 
ficient variety  in  her  food.  In  the  early  spring,  how- 
ever, there  are  often  heavy  losses  from  the  fact  that 
sows  are  given  too  concentrated  food,  and  not  a  suf- 
ficient variety. 

Give  Sow  Variety  of  Feed. — No  one  variety  of 
grain  contains  all  the  elements  of  animal  life  in  proper 
proportions.  Many  farmers  feed  their  brood  sows 
largely  on  corn  or  peas  during  the  winter,  with  the 
result  that  the  young  pigs  are  flabby  and  weak,  and 
very  often  live  but  a  few  hours.  Milk,  roots,  whole 
oats,  bran  and  shorts  with  a  little  corn,  and  with  ac- 
cess to  earthen  sods,  make  a  well  balanced  ration  and 
should  give  good  results,  if  the  sow  has  exercise 
daily. 

See  that  the  sow  is  gaining  flesh,  from  the  feeding 
of  such  foods,  as  outlined,  before  being  bred.  A  sow 
that  is  very  thin  at  the  time  of  breeding  will  likely 
farrow  pigs  which  will  be  hard  feeders.  A  very  fat 
sow,  at  breeding  time,  will  be  just  as  bad,  as  weak 
pigs  will  be  the  result.  A  mature  sow,  at  breeding 
time,  should  carry  about  150  pounds  of  firm  flesh. 

When  Pigs  Should  Come. — For  spring  litters 
April  is  always  the  best  month  for  the  pigs  to  come. 
In  order  to  have  the  youngsters  come  in  April,  the 
sow  must  be  bred  in  December  previous.  The  period 
of  gestation  in  a  sow  is  from  112  to  116  days,  or,  or- 
dinarily, one  week  less  than  four  months.  If  the  sow 
is  bred  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  December,  say 
December  7,  she  will  usually  farrow  on  the  first  day 
of  April.  The  old  saying  of  "three  months,  three 
weeks  and  three  days,"  is  pretty  nearly  correct  as  to 
the  period  of  gestation  in  the  sow. 

When  the  sow  shows  the  period  of  oestrus,  do  not 
breed  just  at  once.  Better  wait  a  day  and  take  her 
to  the  male  on  the  next  day.  This  makes  the  service 
much  more  certain.  Allow  but  one  service,  and  then 
take  the  sow  away  from  the  boar  at  once  and  shut 
her  up  away  from  other  pigs  for  two  days.  If  the 
sow  has  to  be  taken  several  miles  from  home  to  be 
served,  as  is  frequently  done,  see  that  she  has  a  warm 
crate  well  filled  with  straw  while  on  the  road.  A 
chilling  after  service  often  causes  the  service  to 
prove  barren. 

Watch  the  Sow  at  Farrowing  Time. — As  farrow- 
ing time  comes  around  the  sow  needs  close  watching, 
as  the  average  sow  much  prefers  taking  herself  to 
the  woods  than  going  through  the  throes  of  parturi- 
tion in  the  most  comfortable  pen.  A  week  or  so  be- 
fore the  date  of  parturition  arrives  have  the  farrow- 
ing pen  prepared. 

Whatever  else  is  neglected,  do  not  neglect  nailing 
an  8  or  10-inch  plank  flatwise,  10  inches  from  the 
floor,  all  around  the  pen.  This  is  pretty  sure  pro- 
tection for  the  little  pigs  from  crushing.  They  creep 
under  this  plank  and  are  thus  saved.  For  a  week 
shut  the  sow  in  this  pen  at  night,  allowing  her  to  ex- 
ercise during  the  day,  so  as  to  get  accustomed  to  her 
surroundings.  I  like  to  allow  the  sow  to  roam  at 
will  during  the  day  up  to  the  very  day  of  farrowing, 
keeping  close  watch,  however,  that  she  does  not  take 
to  some  outlying  spot  to  farrow.  By  permitting  this 
daily  exercise,  there  is  less  danger  of  trouble  when 
the  supreme  moment  arrives.  A  few  raw  potatoes 
given  at  this  time  will  keep  the  bowels  open  and  pre- 
vent undue  fever.  If  the  bowels  are  not  fully  and 
freely  active  at  this  time,  a  dose  of  salts — one  or  two 
tablespoonfuls— must  be  given  ;  but  usually,  if  the 


sow  is  allowed  daily  exercise  and  has  access  to  a 
variety  of  food,  etc.,  there  will  be  no  need  of 
physicing. 

Treatment  After  Farrowing.  —  When  the  su- 
preme moment'arrives,  be  on  hand  to  take  the  pigs 
away  when  they  reach  terra  firma.  To  do  this  one 
must  be  on  friendly  terms  with  his  sow,  and  this  is 
assumed.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  take  the  infants  in 
a  basket  to  the  fire,  and  if  the  sow  occupies  more 
than  an  hour  in  farrowing,  give  the  little  ones  a 
couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  warm  milk,  with  a  very  lit- 
tle pepper  sprinkled  in.  An  infant  pig  almost  dead 
is  often  restored  to  life  and  strength  in  this  way. 
When  the  sow  is  through  farrowing,  take  the  pigs  to 
her  and  give  each  of  them  a  teat.  It  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  start  them  suckling. 

When  all  are  nursing,  leave  the  sow  to  herself  and 
her  family.  Unless  the  sow  is  a  long  time  in  the 
throes  of  parturition,  there  is  no  need  of  giving  any 
drink  before  the  pigs  are  placed  with  her.  Five  or 
six  hours  after  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  give  her  a 
warm  drink  of  meal  and  water.  In  any  case  give  no 
strong  feed  for  twelve  hours,  and  very  gradually  in- 
crease the  feed,  which  at  this  time  should  be  a  warm 
slop,  until  the  pigs  are  two  or  three  weeks  old, 
when  the  sow  may  get  as  much  sloppy  food  as  she 
will  take. 

Begin  to  Feed  Pigs  Early. — I  like  to  have  the 
pigs  suckle  their  mothers  until  they  are  eight  weeks 
old.  During  a  greater  part  of  this  time  they  should 
be  fed  in  a  pen  by  themselves.  I  have  found  that  it 
is  not  economical  to  feed  the  sow  excessively  when 
the  pigs  get  to  be  four  or  five  weeks  old,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  will  benefit  the  pigs  as  much  as  to 
feed  the  pigs  directly.  It  will  pay  with  a  large  litter 
to  begin  to  feed  the  pigs  extra  as  soon  as  they  are 
three  weeks  old.  They  will  begin  even  to  eat  corn 
at  this  age,  and  it  is  a  good  food  to  start  them, 
though  whole  oats  is  much  better.  So  young  as  this, 
they  will  not  eat  meal  mixed  with  water  unless  very 
hungry. 

As  soon  as  they  will,  they  should  have  sweet  milk 
fed  warm,  and,  if  the  milk  is  separator  milk,  a  little 
whole  milk  should  always  be  mixed  with  it  until  the 
nurslings  are  five  weeks  old,  and,  if  the  milk  fed  dur- 
ing this  period  is  entirely  whole,  all  the  better. 
There  is  nothing  so  good  or  so  natural  for  young  pigs 
as  milk.  This  fact  should  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  it  will  pay  to  be  at  considerable  trouble  to  get 
milk  to  give  the  youngsters  a  start.  Cooked  potatoes 
are  the  best  and  most  appetizing  materials  to  mix 
with  skim  milk  as  soon  as  the  pigs  begin  to  eat  well, 
say,  at  five  weeks  of  age.  I  know  of  no  food,  milk  ex- 
cepting, that  is  so  relished  by  young  pigs  as  cooked 
potatoes,  and  potatoes  and  skim  milk  make  a  com- 
plete balance. 

Milk  and  Potatoes  Valuable. — Without  these  two 
feeds — milk  and  potatoes — I  should  not  know  how  to 
feed  very  young  pigs  satisfactorily.  It  therefore 
pays  handsomely  to  have  a  few  potatoes  to  cook  for 
the  pigs  in  the  first  few  months  of  their  growth,  at 
least.  To  mix  with  the  potatoes  and  milk  there  is  no 
one  feed  superior  to  middlings.  A  pig  can  do  well  all 
its  life  on  this  mixture.  The  famous  Irish  bacon  that 
we  hear  so  much  about  is  produced  by  such  feeding. 
Potatoes  are  too  valuable  a  product,  however,  to  feed 
very  much  of  them  to  pigs,  but  we  think  there  will  on 
most  farms  be  a  quantity  of  culls  and  unmerchantable 
potatoes  that  may  advantageously  be  fed  to  young 
and  growing  pigs,  mixed  with  skim  milk  and  wheat 
middlings. 

If  I  were  asked  what  are  the  essentials  for  early 
growth  on  very  young  pigs,  I  would  answer:  Com- 
fortable surroundings  and  judicious  feeding  of  milk 
and  potatoes,  with  some  wheat  middlings.  All  the 
food  for  the  pigs  should  be  mixed  when  needed  for  a 
meal  and  fed  sweet. 

When  the  pigs  reach  the  age  of  seven  weeks  they 
should  be  separated  from  their  dams  at  night,  and 
eight  weeks  old  separated  altogether,  as  they  are 
well  able  to  care  for  themselves.  A  grass  plot  of 
some  kind  should  be  ready  for  the  pigs  after  weaning 
and  one  of  those  summer  hog  pens  on  rollers  given 
them  for  shelter.  When  this  period  arrives,  the  feed- 
ing will  likely  be  varied  according  to  the  special  con- 
ditions of  the  owner  and  the  market  price  for  feed- 
stuffs. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Notes  on  a  California  Dairy  Farm. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Alvord  recently  visited  California  and  he 
writes  appreciatingly  for  the  Breeders'  Gazette  of 
his  observations  at  Millbrae,  the  winter  home  of  the 
Hon.  D.  O.  Mills  of  New  York,  which  is  managed  by 
Mr.  Mills'  Western  representative,  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Taylor  of  San  Francisco.  Millbrae  differs  from  most 
of  the  farms  on  the  peninsula  in  that  it  has  been 
developed  as  a  successful  dairy  and  stock  farm.  This 
success,  especially  in  later  years,  has  evidently  been 
achieved  through  the  application  to  the  farm  of  the 
same  business  system  that  permeates  all  the  other 
various  enterprises  with  which  Mr.  Taylor  is  con- 
nected. By  a  system  of  daily  reports  from  his  man- 
I  ager  at  the  farm  he  is  able  to  keep  a  perfect  check 


on  the  daily  expenses  and  recepts  from  the  farm,  of 
the  results  from  the  various  feeding  rations  used  and 
the  productive  capacity  of  each  cow  in  the  herd. 
The  milk  and  cream  produced  are  delivered  daily  by 
wagon  to  their  city  agency  17  miles  distant. 

The  Arrangements. — The  barn,  which  will  stable 
nearly  400  cows  at  one  time,  is  a  model  of  conven- 
ience. The  feed  rooms,  milk  room  and  office  are 
located  in  the  two-story  part  in  the  center  and  radi- 
ating from  this  are  five  wings  that  complete  a  semi- 
circle, the  one  at  the  right  being  twice  the  length  of 
the  other  wings.  Each  wing  is  arranged  with  double 
rows  of  stalls  containing  about  thirty-eight  stanchions 
in  each  row.  The  feeding  alley  of  each  wing  is  con- 
nected with  the  main  feed  room  in  the  center,  from 
which  the  feed  is  distributed  in  a  car  that  can  be 
switched  into  either  alley.  The  milk  as  soon  as  drawn 
is  taken  to  the  milk  room  and  after  straining  is  care- 
fully aerated  and  cooled.  It  is  seldom  that  one  finds 
a  dairy  managed  on  so  large  a  scale  as  this  in  which 
so  very  many  precautions  are  observed  to  keep  the 
milk  sweet  and  free  from  contamination.  The  ma- 
nure is  disposed  of  in  a  unique  way  by  means  of  a 
miner's  dump  car,  which,  as  filled  from  the  drop- 
pings from  gutters  in  the  stable,  is  pushed  on  a  track 
across  the  yard  to  a  platform  under  which  the  ma- 
nure cart  is  placed  to  receive  the  manure  as  it  is 
dumped  from  the  car. 

Feeding. — The  feeding  racks  in  the  yards  also  indi- 
cate a  resourcefulness  of  ideas  that  gives  one  a  hint 
at  the  reason  for  Mr.  Taylor's  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  farm.  The  racks  are  constructed  as  the 
ordinary  V-shaped  rack,  but  for  the  upright  slats 
he  has  made  use  of  iron  gas  pipe  that  was  secured 
from  the  junk  yards  in  the  city.  Constructed  in  this 
way  the  slats  are  neat  in  appearance  and  strong  and 
serviceable.  It  surely  takes  originality  to  manage 
any  business  successfully. 

The  ration  fed  to  each  cow  was  four  pounds  each  of 
bran  and  middlings  and  one  pound  each  of  cocoanut 
meal  and  oil  meal.  This  grain  was  thoroughly  mixed 
with  water  and  salted.  In  addition  to  this  the  cows 
received  green  corn  and  oat  hay.  They  had  on  the 
farm  about  450  cows,  but  they  were  milking  only 
about  80%  of  them  when  I  was  there. 

The  laborers  employed  are  mostly  Portuguese. 
They  receive  $35  per  month  for  milking  and  $30  for 
work  on  the  farm.  Each  milker  is  required  to  milk 
thirty  cows  and  to  assist  in  the  feeding,  care  of  the 
barns  and  the  like.  The  laborers  are  boarded  on 
the  farm.  Wages  as  a  rule  are  higher  in  the  Western 
States  than  farther  East,  but  there  are,  as  well, 
many  inconveniences  or  customs  with  which  the 
Eastern  farm  laborer  is  entirely  unacquainted,  and 
to  which  he  would  not  take  very  kindly. 


THE  APIARY. 


Treatment  of  Foul  Brood. 

The  fact  that  several  of  the  amateur  beekeepers  of 
California,  who  keep  a  few  hives  for  home  use,  have 
written  us  about  what  to  do  for  foul  brood,  leads  us 
to  take  from  an  essay  by  Inspector  McEvoy,  read  at 
a  recent  convention  in  Canada,  some  suggestions 
about  treatment.  Mr.  McEvoy  writes  from  Canadian 
experience,  and  his  calendar  may  not  agree  with 
ours;  but,  by  looking  closely  to  see  why  he  mentions 
dates,  a  translation  into  the  California  plant  calendar 
can  be  made. 

How  to  Proceed. — For  the  treatment  of  foul  brood 
the  bees  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  the  old  honey 
that  Ihey  took  from  the  old  hive.  There  are  times 
when  you  should  shake  them  onto  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation and  make  a  cure;  but  it  is  too  risky,  for  while 
you  might  cure  nine-tenths  of  the  beeyard,  if  it 
worked  out  in  the  other  one- tenth  it  would  only  goon 
and  destroy  all  you  had  done. 

If  it  is  in  the  honey  season,  shake  the  bees  down  on 
little  starters,  taking  all  the  comb  out.  Shake  them 
into  the  empty  hive  and  give  them  half  an  inch  of 
comb  foundation  starters,  and  do  the  work  in  the 
evening.  If  the  flow  should  stop  or  slacken  through 
rains  or  unsuitable  weather,  apply  the  feeders  at 
once  and  start  a  flow  in  that  way  and  they  will  draw 
out  these  little  pieces  of  foundation.  If  you  allow  the 
little  they  brought  from  the  old  comb  to  be  stored  in 
the  new,  that  will  cause  trouble  ;  take  away,  there- 
fore, the  built-out  starters  and  give  them  sheets  of 
foundation;  when  this  foundation  is  worked  out,  it  is 
forever  gone  in  every  case.  This  will  cure  every  col- 
ony it  is  found  in. 

It  is  one  thing  to  cure  the  bees,  but  you  may  cure 
with  a  great  loss — that  is,  you  may  destroy  all  the 
healthy  brood,  also.  Leave  about  a  quarter  of  the 
bees,  after  you  shake  them  down,  on  one  set  of  combs; 
take  the  combs  from  this,  that  and  the  other,  enough 
to  make  two  stories,  and  leave  it  about  ten  or  twelve 
days;  most  of  the  brood  will  hatch  out.  After  about 
ten  days  in  the  honey  season,  shake  them  down  and 
put  them  through  this  treatment  again;  give  them  a 
queen  or  queen  cell.  In  going  through  the  beeyard, 
put  a  cross  upon  those  hives;  if  one  is  very  bad,  put 
three  crosses;  if  middling,  two,  and  so  on. 

Don't  do  this  work  in  the  morning  or  middle  of  the 
day,  because  if  you  shake  the  bees  out  and  do  it  in 
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the  middle  of  the  day,  they  will  become  restless,  and 
some  will  swarm  out  and  mix  in  with  what  you  have 
already  treated. 

After  the  honey  season  has  passed  and  you  find  a 
few  have  it,  even  if  it  is  only  a  few  cells,  don't  think 
that  it  will  ever  cure  itself,  because  as  long  as  a  comb 
lasts  it  will  remain.  Those  few  that  are  there  let 
alone,  but  take  the  others  that  are  sound  and  feed 
them  sugar  syrup  until  you  get  a  lot  of  nice  sealed 
combs;  feed  them  down  until  they  are  sealed  solid. 
In  an  evening  in  October  go  to  the  diseased  colonies, 
lift  the  combs  out,  shake  the  bees  back  and  give  them 
five  or  six  combs  of  these  sealed  stores.  The  honey 
they  took  out  of  the  infected  combs  they  have  to  keep, 
as  they  have  no  place  to  put  it;  the  queen  has  stopped 
laying,  the  cold  weather  is  coming  on,  and  it  will  be 
digested  and  taken  out  of  the  way.  Just  as  good  a 
cure  as  in  June  or  July. 

In  those  weak  colonies  you  have  two  or  three 
crosses  on,  take  two  or  three — or  whatever  it  may 
require  to  make  a  good  swarm — cleanse  that  and 
cure  it.  Those  others  that  have  plenty  of  fine  brood, 
tier  the  brood  up  from  the  others  and  you  will  make 
up  what  you  lost;  you  will  gain  it  in  the  new. 

THE  STABLE. 


Oregon  Methods  of  Gentling  Horses. 

W.  C.  Meyer  of  Jackson  county,  Oregon,  writes  to 
the  Breeders'  Gazette  about  methods  of  curing 
horses  from  kicking  in  the  stable,  etc.,  and  gives  a 
plan  he  has  used  with  satisfaction  for  thirty-five 
years.  We  all  know,  he  says,  that  it  is  the  hind  end 
of  the  horse  that  requires  taming,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  startled  and  kick  when  anything  touches  it  there. 
I  have  paid  from  $5  to  $50  for  lessons  in  taming  and 
handling  horses,  have  read  Rockwell's,  Magner's  and 
Berry's  systems  of  horse  culture,  and  have  had  many 
personal  interviews  with  well  informed  noted  horse- 
men whom  I  would  meet  in  my  travels. 

Other  Methods. — The  idea  of  a  high-strung,  nerv- 
ous animal  in  a  stall  and  having  a  bag  of  straw  or 
sawdust  or  a  block  of  wood  hung  behind  him  so  it  will 
about  come  to  his  hocks,  or  below,  or  of  tying  a  piece 
of  chain  to  one  hind  pastern,  is  certainly  cruel  and 
foolish,  for  by  this  the  animal  is  terribly  frightened 
and  wears  itself  out  kicking  at  the  ever-present  new 
thing  different  from  any  former  experience,  some- 
times hitting  it,  at  others  not,  but  always  a  great 
tax  on  the  physical  as  well  as  mental  strength.  The 
Rarey  plan  for  taming  an  unbroken  horse  was  by 
strapping  up  a  fore  foot,  and  if  he  could  not  then  be 
handled  to  draw  up  the  other  fore  foot  and  throw  the 
animal.  At  least  this  was  the  way  I  was  instructed. 
The  animal  confined  in  this  way  would  exert  every 
nerve  and  muscle  and  be  wet  with  perspiration  till 
quite  exhausted,  and  no  doubt  wondered  why  all  this 
cruelty  was  inflicted. 

Mr.  Meyer's  Method. — My  plan  is  as  follows  :  It 
is  not  advisable  to  put  a  halter  on  a  young  colt  or  a 
three  or  four-year-old  that  has  never  been  haltered 
and  tied  up — that  is,  to  put  a  halter  on  and  imme- 
diately tie  him  to  some  strong,  solid  place,  especially 
a  tree  or  post  he  can  run  around  and  hang  himself 
on,  as  he  is  sure  to  pull  back,  wrench  his  neck  or  kill 
himself  outright.  For  this  have  a  strong  leather 
headstall  with  about  25  feet  of  3  inch  cotton  rope. 
This  is  more  pleasant  to  handle.  Put  one  end  of  this 
around  the  girth  place  and  tie  a  bowline  knot  which 
will  not  slip.  Do  not  make  the  rope  around  the  body 
too  tight.  Pass  the  rope  between  the  forelegs, 
through  the  halter  ring  to  the  manger  or  feed 
trough,  and  back  to  the  halter  ring  and  tie.  Do  not 
give  too  much  play  or  slack. 

Another  way  of  teaching  the  horse  to  stand  and 
not  pull  back  is  to  take  the  rope  and  double  it  so  that 
one  end  will  be  about  10  feet  longer  than  the  other. 
Tie  a  knot  on  the  doubled  rope  so  that  this  double 
knot  when  put  on  the  horse  will  come  over  his  rump 
and  down  about  where  the  breeching  works,  and  the 
knot  on  the  back  about  the  center.  Take  rope  on 
each  side  of  the  neck  and  tie  pretty  close  up  to  the 
breast.  Take  one  end  through  the  halter  ring  to 
manger,  once  back  to  halter  ring  and  fasten.  After 
they  have  tightened  a  few  times  on  the  rope  and 
found  it  is  there,  take  a  sack  and  move  it  about  the 
shoulders  and  body  and  about  the  head — not  too 
roughly  at  first.  They  will  soon  quit  pulling.  Do 
this  both  ways  of  putting  on  the  rope.  This  done  a 
few  times,  they  are  not  "likely  to  pull  back  afterward. 

Putting  the  rope  on  the  hind  foot  is  thus  effected  : 
Have  a  strong  leather  strap  H  inch  wide,  with 
buckle  and  2-inch  ring,  long  enough  to  go  around  the 
hind  pastern.  Pass  the  end  of  the  rope  around  the 
neck  at  the  collar  place,  tie  a  bowline  snugly,  pass 
the  rope  down  on  the  off  side  and  through  the  ring 
on  the  foot  strap  and  up  through  the  collar  on  the 
neck  ;  draw  this  and  fasten  so  that  the  foot  when 
down  will  be  about  half  way  between  its  right  place 
and  that  of  the  fore  foot.  Let  the  animal  try  itself 
a  short  time,  then  begin  to  handle  or  touch  the  quar- 
ters and  leg  not  confined  with  the  hand  or  light, 
short  stick,  gently.  If  quite  restless,  draw  up  the 
foot  some  more.  Be  quiet  in  these  manipulations,  so 
as  not  unnecessarily  to  excite  the  animal.    Have  a 


rope  and  draw  it  about  the  rump  between  the  hind 
legs,  around  the  body  at  the  flank,  gently,  so  that 
the  horse  will  get  used  to  being  touched  in  different 
places. 

Fasten  a  li-inch  ring  well  up  in  the  tail.  Get  a 
round  stick  about  1£  inch  in  diameter,  18  inches  long; 
fasten  a  rope  or  strap  in  the  center  with  a  snap  on 
the  end,  which  when  snapped  in  the  ring  in  the  tail 
will  make  the  stick  when  down  hit  about  the  hocks. 
This  is  where  the  single  tree  comes  at  work  and  will 
not  scare.  After  they  stand  quietly  with  this  for 
some  time,  slacken  the  foot  rope  by  degrees.  Later 
it  can  be  quite  slack,  and  then  lead  the  animal  out- 
side. After  getting  used  to  the  stick,  get  about  a 
gallon  camp  kettle  or  lard  can,  put  a  few  rocks  in  it 
and  fasten  to  the  tail  in  place  of  the  stick.  It  is  best 
to  tighten  the  foot  rope  when  this  is  first  put  on.  In 
a  short  time  the  animal  will  not  mind  it  and  allow  it 
to  come  between  the  legs  and  not  scare  at  it  when 
the  foot  is  free.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  change  to  the 
other  foot  occasionally.  This  makes  the  horse  easy 
and  safe  to  groom,  harness,  hitch  up  or  shoe.  It  is 
best  to  have  an  open  stable  or  wide  double  stall,  with 
a  heavy  pole,  so  that  the  animal  can  not  crowd  you 
when  excited.  With  the  Rarey  plan  of  tying  up  the 
fore  foot,  the  animal  is  liable  to  get  so  sullen  and  ter- 
ribly excited  that  it  hardly  sees  what  it  is  doing. 

Another  plan  for  taming  a  horse  is  to  tie  his  head 
and  tail  together  and  make  him  run  around  till  he 
gets  dizzy,  and  then  rub  him  with  a  pole,  but  this 
does  not  gentle  the  hind  end  as  well  as  by  the  hind 
foot  plan,  which  can  be  tried  without  wetting  a  hair 
or  exhausting  the  horse  in  any  way.  A  few  days  of 
this  treatment  will  do  more  in  gentling  a  horse  than 
weeks  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  have  let  a  horse  stand 
in  the  stable  over  night  with  the  rope  on  his  foot, 
not  too  tight,  and  a  stick  or  bucket  on  his  tail.  He 
will  soon  learn  that  by  putting  his  head  down  he  gets 
more  liberty  for  his  foot. 


Deadheads  in  Pastures. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  you  please  inform  me 
through  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  if 
Senator  Dorsey  of  Kern  introduced  the  proposed 
"Pasturage  Lien"  bill,  and  if  so,  has  it  become  a 
law  ?  This  bill  is  of  immense  importance  to  people 
pasturing  stock,  especially  alfalfa  raisers.  Many 
people  turn  stock  into  a  pasture  just  to  get  rid  of 
them  and  have  no  intention  of  ever  redeeming  them. 
Under  the  present  law  it  works  a  hardship  to  the 
party  owning  the  pasture,  as  it  often  costs  several 
times  the  value  of  the  stock  to  acquire  a  title.  If 
this  law  was  enacted  it  would  be  a  benefit  all  around, 
as  land  owners  could  easily  and  cheaply  get  a  title  to 
all  stock  left  on  hand,  consequently  could  pasture 
more  cheaply,  for  at  present  he  has  to  charge  enough 
to  make  up  for  the  deadheads. — Alfalfa  Rancher, 
Los  Banos. 

We  have  not  at  this  moment  the  information  asked 
for,  but  it  will  come  later.  The  matter  seems  to  be 
of  much  importance. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Cannibalistic  Chicks. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  been  advised  to  consult  you 
in  regard  to  the  feet-eating  propensities  of  our  incubator 
chickens.  I  have  despaired  of  ever  breaking  them  from 
the  habit.  Some  of  them  eat  nothing  but  the  blood  of 
their  brothers'  toes.  If  that  fail  them  they  eat  their 
own.  We  would  have  lost  but  a  few  if  we  could  have 
prevented  or  changed  their  cannibalistic  nature.  Is  it 
possibly  the  breed  ?  White  Leghorn  has  a  tendency 
that  way.  Kindly  answer  my  query  in  your  valuable 
paper  if  you  know  of  a  cure  or  preventive. 

C.  T.  Romie,  Monterey  County. 

To  the  Editor  : — For  some  unaccountable  reason 
some  young  incubator  chicks  will  pick  at  one  an- 
other's toes,  and  will  even  disembowel  their  mates. 
Chickens  early  develop  a  propensity  to  peck  at  some- 
thing, and  naturally  make  a  dive  for  the  feet  of  their 
fellows.  Probably  the  best  thing  to  do  when  this 
occurs  is  to  separate  from  the  flock  those  whose  toes 
have  been  abraded.  This  must  certainly  be  done 
when  the  disemboweling  process  is  taken  up.  Pos- 
sibly if  a  little  animal  food  is  given  it  would  remedy 
matters. 

This  trouble  may  occur  one  year  and  it  will  not  be 
noticed  for  several  years  thereafter.  At  least, 
this  is  the  experience  of  the  writer.  The  majority  of 
his  hens  are  White  Leghorns,  but  no  trouble  of  this 
nature  has  been  observed  for  several  years.  Watch 
narrowly  the  youngsters  for  this,  and  any  other 
trouble  that  may  occur. 

My  method,  for  some  time  past,  has  been 
to  give  the  young  chicks  finely  ground  grit  on  the 
second  day,  together  with  a  little  charcoal.  After 
they  are  sixty  hours  old,  or  so,  they  receive  stale 
bread  crumbs  moistened  with  sweet  milk,  squeezed 
very  dry.  Feed  very  sparingly.  The  next  day,  or 
the  second,  they  get  rolled  oats,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  a  little  finely  broken  rice,  in  addition.  When  a 
week  old  their  food  is  finely  cracked  wheat,  rice, 
corn,  millet  seed,  charcoal  and  grit.  Food  is  always 
as  dry  as  it  can  possibly  be.  After  six  weeks  cracked 
corn  and  ground  beef  scraps  are  kept  constantly  be- 


fore them,  and  they  grow  like  weeds.  After  they 
are  three  days  old  they  receive  sweet  milk  for  their 
drink,  scalded,  if  there  is  the  least  sign  of  "pasting 
up  behind." 

Give  the  chickens  something  bright  to  pick  at  like 
finely  crushed  glass  ;  they  are  bound  to  pick  at  some- 
thing from  their  first  day. 

Napa.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Knife  as  an  Improver  of  the  Orange. 

By  Chas.  R  Paine  in  Redlands  Citrograph. 

By  the  knife  I  mean  pruning  tools  of  every  kind. 
The  history  of  fruit  culture,  in  fact  of  any  culture, 
proves  the  beneficial  effects  of  pruning  and  thinning 
the  bearing  shoots  to  produce  both  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  product,  and  especially  quantity  of  high  qual- 
ity. In  grains  of  every  kind  too  many  plants  in  close 
proximity,  or  too  rank  growth  of  individual  plants, 
hinders  reproduction  of  grain. 

In  deciduous  fruits  the  practice  very  generally  ac- 
cords with  this  theory.  In  this  line  he  is  accounted 
a  very  poor  orchardist  who  does  not  prune  annually 
according  to  some  well  approved  method.  In  de- 
ciduous orchards  of  this  State  the  methods  are  supe- 
rior and  widely  followed. 

Somewhat  strangely,  in  the  case  of  oranges  and 
citrus  fruits,  a  prejudice  arose  in  the  early  times  of 
their  culture  against  any  pruning.  This  is  not  so 
strong  at  the  present  time,  but  the  practice  does  not 
seem  to  rest  upon  any  well  defined  and  accepted 
basis.  To  be  sure  suckers  are  often,  but  not  always, 
removed,  too  rampant  growth  is  repressed,  unsym- 
metrical  branches  are  lopped  off  and  dead  wood, 
more  or  less,  is  taken  out  if  one  has  time.  The  re- 
moval of  any  living  growth  other  than  this  men- 
tioned is  thought  by  many  to  diminish  the  vitality  of 
the  tree. 

This  is  not  the  sort  of  pruning,  though  it  is  all 
right  in  its  way,  that  is  adequate  to  the  situation 
and  fitted  to  bring  about  improvement  of  the  tree 
and  its  crops.  There  should  be  methods  capable  of 
general  and  easy  application,  derived  from  princi- 
ples of  growth. 

Present  Troubles. — Packing-house  results  indi- 
cate that  a  greater  proportion  of  second  -  grade 
oranges  are  grown  than  formerly.  Many  causes,  of 
course,  contribute  to  this.  Prominent  among  them 
is  the  character  of  the  seasons  for  several  years 
past.  Water  penetration  has  not  been  enough, 
either  from  rains  or  irrigation;  for  lack  of  good  rain- 
fall, the  spaces  in  the  tree  row  where  irrigation  is 
not  usually  practiced  are  insufficiently  wet,  hence 
the  food  supply  from  the  root  system  is  inadequate 
to  properly  nourish  the  tree  and  its  fruit. 

Yet  in  just  such  seasons,  with  only  the  usual  irri- 
gation and  fertilization,  I  have  seen  old  navel  orange 
trees,  quite  thoroughly  pruned  by  a  system  designed 
in  accordance  with  natural  laws  to  secure  this  result, 
yield  large  crops  of  well-shaped  oranges  of  good  and 
almost  uniform  size.  It  looked,  at  the  time  the  work 
in  one  orchard  was  being  done  last  spring,  as  though 
the  trees  were  being  denuded  of  most  of  their 
branches,  and  that  at  least  a  year  must  elapse  be- 
fore sufficient  foundation  would  be  laid  for  a  good 
crop.  It  seems  certain  that  the  excellent  result  was 
due  to  the  method  of  pruning.  It  is  fair  to  state, 
also,  that  I  have  seen  similar  trees,  well  pruned  and 
irrigated  but  fertilized  improperly,  that  produced  in- 
ferior crops.  All  conditions  that  contribute  to  bring 
about  favorable  results  were  not,  in  the  latter  in- 
stance, such  as  they  should  have  been. 

Pruning  Advocated. — My  purpose  at  this  time  is 
to  advocate  sufficient  and  judicious  pruning  as  one  of 
the  necessary  conditions  precedent  to  good  crops  of 
the  highest  grade  of  fruit.  We  are  becoming  more 
skillful  in  managing  the  soil  and  are  more  ready  to 
apply  fertilizers;  pruning  is  more  common  than 
formerly.  It  is  because  I  think  that  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  are  either  not  inquired  into  or 
neglected  that  I  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  am  aware  that  I  may  be  met  at  the  outset  with 
the  statement  that  there  are  orchards  productive 
and  profitable  that  go  without  systematic  pruning. 
This,  in  a  measure,  is  true,  yet  in  these  cases  there 
is  not  so  great  a  proportion  of  uniformly  good  fruit 
as  in  well  pruned  trees.  Pruning  without  a  deter- 
minate plan  usually  consists  of  "cleaning  out"  the 
tree  of  suckers,  brush  and  branches  that  are  plainly 
unprofitable.  There  are  often  left  branches  of  such 
character  and  position  that,  if  productive  at  all,  bear 
inferior  fruit;  besides  their  comparative  usefulness  in 
themselves,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
market  value  of  such  fruit,  they  waste  the  energies 
of  the  tree  and  crowd  the  more  useful  and  better 
placed  branches.  This  sort  of  work,  which  is  consid- 
erably practiced,  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  even  if  the 
pruner  has  no  other  object  than  the  housewife  with 
the  broom.  The  dead  twigs  and  brush  which  he  is  so 
solicitous  to  remove  in  order  to  do  a  "clean  job "  are 
probably  the  least  harmful  of  any  of  the  debris. 
When  he  says,  as  he  sometimes  does,  that  he  cleans 
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out  the  tree  to  let  in  light  and  air,  his  words  convey 
a  wisdom  of  which  some  of  the  craft  are  unaware, 
for  such  removals  as  they  make  accomplish  this  re- 
sult in  too  slight  a  measure.  Light  and  air  are 
effective  agents  in  plant  growth,  but  smothered 
foliage  can  make  no  use  of  them,  nor  can  indolently 
growing  branches  change  their  habit,  because  they 
cannot  receive  these  beneficent  agents. 

Work  of  the  Leaf. — The  leaves  in  direct  sunshine 
are  the  organs  for  taking  from  the  air  upward  of 
90%  of  the  bulk  of  the  plant,  its  carbon  from  carbonic 
acid  gas.  A  simple  experiment  will  show  the  leaf  at 
work.  Put  a  vigorous  one,  just  plucked,  into  a  glass 
of  water  and  set  the  glass  in  the  sunshine.  In  a 
short  time  bubbles  will  appear  upon  the  surface  of 
the  leaf,  the  water  serving  as  a  medium  to  show  the 
bubbles  as  the  gas  that  forms  them  issues  from  the 
leaf.  If  this  gas  were  collected  and  tested  it  would 
be  found  to  be  pure  oxygen.  The  process  going  on 
in  the  direct  sunlight  is  a  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  or  carbon  dioxide,  the  carbon  being  assimi- 
lated for  structural  purposes  and  the  oxygen  elimin- 
ated and  appearing  in  the  bubbles.  Now  place  the 
glass  of  water  with  the  contained  leaf  in  a  dark,  or 
poorly  lighted  place,  and  bubbles  are  no  longer 
formed.  That  is  to  say  that  this  sort  of  work  of  the 
leaf  can  be  done  only  in  the  light.  It  is  thus  shown 
that  light  is  an  essential  agent  in  the  process  of 
assimilation.  The  air  as  animals  breath  it,  that  is, 
the  oxygen  element,  is  also  requisite  for  plant 
respiration.  These  matters  require  protracted 
study  and  experimentation  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Our  schools  of  all  grades  should  give  to  the 
study  of  plant  life  greater  attention  for  its  interest 
and  practical  value. 

Aeration. — It  is  apparent  then  that  the  orchard- 
ist  must  aerate  the  tree  as  well  as  the  soil,  in  order 
that  the  foliage  may  properly  perform  its  functions. 
These  conditions  supply  at  once  the  ground  on  which 
to  supply  the  principles  of  pruning.  Under  their 
guidance  there  is  a  reason  for  every  cut  that  is  made 
and  there  need  be  no  random  or  guess  work.  Too 
few  as  yet  concern  themselves  with  these  principles 
in  their  pruning  operations. 

The  matter  seems  so  plain  that  little  more  need  be 
said.  The  work  of  the  pruner  should  be  to  remove 
all  limbs  that  have  foliage  that  does  not  have  direct 
sunlight.  When  each  main  bow  as  a  unit  of  the  tree 
has  been  thus  treated  from  origin  to  terminus  care 
should  be  taken  to  remove  likewise  overlapping 
twigs  that  tend  to  smother  the  branches  below,  the 
branches  showing,  by  their  lack  of  thrift  and  by 
their  dark  color  and  enfeebled  circulation,  that  they 
are  evidently  the  ones  to  be  cut  off. 

Results. — In  some  old  trees  so  thoroughly  pruned 
according  to  this  plan  about  one  year  ago  that  one 
could  see  through  them  as  through  a  screen,  which 
are  now  supporting  a  larger  crop  of  more  perfect 
fruit  than  /or  several  years  previous,  I  can  still  see 
some  drone  branches,  as  they  might  be  called,  hold- 
ing little  or  no  fruit  and  doing  a  minimum  of  service; 
hundreds  of  such  had  been  taken  off  and  the  ground 
was  so  littered  with  them  that  the  onlooker  would 
have  said  there  were  more  on  the  ground  than  on 
the  tree.  It  might  be  so,  but  the  wise  pruner  left 
upon  the  tree  the  active,  efficient  branches  that 
were  capable  of  producing  satisfactory  results. 

In  order  that  the  outward  extending  branches 
from  the  forks  of  the  tree  may  not  have  their  ener- 
gies impaired,  I  deem  it  proper  in  most  instances  to 
cut  off  the  upright  growing  shoots,  even  when  quite 
large  and  seemingly  important,  for  besides  robbing 
the  branch  on  which  they  are  situated,  they  inter- 
fere seriously  with  the  branches  through  which  they 
rise. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  article  to 
speak  of  trimming  the  tree  to  make  it  symmetrical; 
that  is  of  minor  importance  as  compared  with  the 
work  of  pruning  so  as  to  concentrate  the  sap  into 
the  main  channels  and  leave  upon  the  tree  only 
foliage  in  direct  sunlight,  so  that  transpiration, 
respiration  and  assimilation  may  take  place  with  the 
greatest  activity. 

I  expect  to  meet  the  objection  that  the  openings 
that  may  result  from  pruning  after  this  fashion  may 
allow  direct  sun  heat  to  injure  the  stem  and 
branches. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  tree  if  such  should 
be  the  case,  but  it  would  be  still  more  unfortunate 
for  it  if  proper  pruning  should  be  longer  deferred  on 
this  account.  Openings  would  not  occur  if  the  tree 
was  properly  trained  in  its  youth.  If  they  appear, 
as  they  may,  when  pruning  is  done  after  advanced 
growth,  a  coating  of  limewash  on  trunk  and 
branches  will  form  a  temporary  protection.  Soon 
increased  vigor  of  growth  will  complete  the  outer 
wall  of  foliage  which  we  may  expect  to  see  filled 
within  and  without  with  prime  fruit.  In  most  cases 
after  judicious  pruning  the  light  will  be  filtered 
evenly  into  the  interior.  A  tree  is  about  as  likely  to 
be  bar k bound  by  lack  of  thrifty  growth  resulting 
from  suffocation  as  from  openness,  though  the  bark 
is  not  discolored.  Here  again  the  knife  has  a  well- 
known  use  in  slitting  the  bark  along  the  stem  from 
the  ground  up  among  the  main  branches. 

We  orchardists  should  be  as  wise  in  our  practices 
as  are  the  natives  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  whose 
custom  it  is,  as  a  friend  lately  resident  there  has  just 
told  me,  to  slit  the  bark  of  such  timber  trees  as  they 


desire  to  grow  especially  strong  and  thrifty  for  par- 
ticular uses. 

If  pruning  on  the  plan  described  is  done  early  in 
the  season,  a  good  crop  of  improved  fruit  may  be  ex- 
pected if  other  conditions  are  favorable.  If  it  is 
done  late,  the  crop  may  not  be  as  great,  but  the 
vigor  of  the  tree  may  be  improved  to  bring  good  re- 
sults in  years  to  come. 

Renewal  pruning,  of  course,  involves  removal  of 
the  outer  parts  of  branches,  to  which  the  method 
just  described  has  no  application. 


The  Purposes  and  Offices  of  Pruning. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Killingsworth  of  Solano  county,  who 
during  the  Legislative  session  just  closed  manifested 
keen  insight  into  the  horticultural  needs  of  the 
State,  found  time  to  prepare  an  article  on  fruit 
growing  for  the  Sacramento  Bee  which  makes  most 
suggestive  points.  We  select  a  part  relating  to  the 
principles  and  practices  of  pruning: 

The  Point  of  View. — The  purpose  for  which  any 
particular  tree  is  grown  must  always  be  kept  clearly 
in  mind.  If  grown  for  wood,  it  will  require  one  kind 
of  treatment;  if  cultivated  for  fruit,  it  will  require 
another.  A  tree,  like  any  other  plant,  is  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  conditions  of  environment,  such  as  light 
or  heavy  soil,  the  character  of  the  subsoil,  and  the 
general  climatic  condition  of  the  locality  in  which 
grown.  To  make  a  success,  it  is  necessary  before 
planting  to  know  how  the  tree  will  respond  to  these 
various  factors,  and  how  different  combinations  and 
conditions  produce  different  effects. 

Even  after  the  tree  has  been  selected  that  is  natu- 
rally adapted  to  certain  conditions,  it  will  still  be 
necessary  to  more  or  less  control  growth,  according 
to  the  needs  in  view. 

Pruning. — Growth  may  be  controlled  in  a  number 
of  ways,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  prun- 
ing. No  popular  notion  is  more  erroneous  than  that 
any  person  can  properly  prune  a  tree,  transplant  it, 
or  successfully  care  for  it  in  other  ways.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  experienced  horticulturist  is  often  taxed 
to  the  utmost  when  dealing  with  these  questions.  A 
tree  improperly  pruned,  especially  when  it  is  young, 
requires  time  to  outgrow  such  treatment.  And  it  is 
folly  to  leave  the  care  of  trees  to  inexperienced  help. 

The  question  may  be  asked:  Is  there  any  estab- 
lished set  of  rules  which  one  may  follow  ?  In  answer 
to  that  question  it  may  be  said  that  an  experienced 
grower  does  not  blindly  follow  a  set  of  rules  in  this 
matter.  He  has  learned  by  observation  to  adapt  his 
treatment  to  the  varying  needs  of  his  tree,  and  these 
needs  are  best  learned  by  experience. 

As  before  stated,  it  is  all  important  to  know  the 
conditions  by  which  the  tree  is  influenced,  as  the 
same  variety  of  tree  grown  in  different  soil  will  re- 
quire a  different  manner  of  pruning.  For  example, 
trees  grown  on  the  hillside,  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  shallow,  cannot  be  expected  to  take  on  the 
growth  they  would  were  they  grown  in  the  valley; 
therefore  the  pruning  would  necessarily  be  very 
much  less. 

The  matter  of  pruning  must  be  admitted  by  all  to 
be  of  grave  importance,  as  a  fruit  tree  might  be 
termed  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  fruit.  The 
sole  objects  of  its  propagation  and  cultivation  are: 
First,  to  obtain  a  variety  that  will  do  the  best  and 
accomplish  the  most  for  a  given  amount  of  money 
and  labor  expended  upon  it;  and,  second,  as  has 
heretofore  been  demonstrated,  to  keep  it  in  such 
condition  that  it  will  continue  to  do  this  kind  of 
work. 

To  Secure  Shape. — Pruning  to  shape  the  tree  and 
keep  it  in  shape  is  an  important  factor  when  it 
comes  to  cultivation,  gathering  the  fruit  and  spray- 
ing; also  in  relation  to  winds,  supporting  the  weight 
of  the  fruit  and  protection  of  the  trunk  and  limbs 
from  sun  scald.  This  includes  also  pruning  to  dis- 
tribute growth  from  one  part  of  the  tree  to  another, 
cutting  out  undesirable  branches  to  give  room  and 
nourishment  to  those  which  are  desired. 

All  this  is  to  keep  the  tree  vigorous  and  well  sup- 
plied with  thrifty  fruit-producing  branches,  and  not 
allow  it  to  spend  more  of  its  energy  than  necessary 
in  making  wood,  for  whfch  the  tree  is  not  grown. 

The  most  important  factor  to  be  looked  after  dur- 
ing the  process  of  pruning— and  that  must  be  solely 
determined  by  the  pruner — is  which  of  the  fruit- 
bearing  wood  should  be  left.  Mistakes  are  too  often 
made  along  these  lines,  and  from  a  number  of  years 
of  experience  I  would  suggest  that  a  tree  might  just 
as  well  not  have  been  pruned  at  all  as  to  have  been 
pruned  poorly. 

To  Secure  Bearing  Wood. — Careful  and  system- 
atic pruning  during  the  dormant  season  is  the  means 
most  commonly  used  to  keep  the  tree  well  supplied 
with  vigorous  bearing  wood,  and  to  maintain  the 
proper  proportion  between  vegetation  development 
and  fruit  production. 

The  next  thing  in  importance  to  insure  success  in 
fruit  growing  is  thinning.  It  is  a  matter  that  should 
not  be  overlooked,  but  is  in  many  instances  abused, 
especially  on  ranches  that  have  been  leased  to  Japs 
and  Chinamen,  as  it  is  against  their  religious  princi- 
ples to  take  from  a  tree  more  than  a  very  little,  if 
any,  of  the  fruit  at  the  thinning  period.    It  is  quan- 


tity they  are  after;  quality  cuts  but  little  figure.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  from  personal  observation,  that 
some  of  our  so-called  horticulturists  fail  to  give  this 
matter  proper  consideration. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  with  the  majority  of 
fruit  trees  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  overbearing.  The  direct  remedy  for  this 
rather  desirable  defect  is  to  thin  the  fruit,  or  to  re- 
move it  altogether  in  the  case  of  very  young  trees, 
which  as  a  natural  consequence  adds  materially  to 
the  growth  of  the  tree. 


A  New  Commissioner  of  Horticulture. 


There  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  an  Act 
which  passed  the  Legislature.  It  provides  that  the 
Governor  shall  appoint  within  forty  days  after  the 
passage  of  the  Act  a  Commissioner  of  Horticulture, 
who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $3000  a  year.  The  Com- 
missioner is  empowered  to  appoint  a  clerk  at  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $1500,  and  a  Deputy  Commissioner 
who  shall  receive  $200  per  month,  and  such  tempo- 
rary deputies  as  occasion  may  demand. 

The  Commissioner  shall  collect  books,  pamphlets 
and  documents  containing  information  relating  to 
horticulture,  and  shall  collect  statistics  and  other  in- 
formation showing  the  actual  condition  and  progress 
of  horticulture  in  the  State.  He  shall  also  issue  and 
distribute  to  County  Boards  of  Horticulture  and  to 
all  persons  he  may  deem  proper,  bulletins  or  state- 
ments containing  all  the  information  best  adapted  to 
promote  the  interests  and  protect  the  business  and 
development  of  horticulture. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  Commissioner  is 
made  the  State  Horticultural  Quarantine  Officer, 
and  it  will  be  his  duty  to  notify  County  Boards  of 
Horticulture  of  the  existence  of  infectious  diseases, 
insects  or  pests  among  fruits,  trees,  vines,  shrubs, 
etc.,  and  make  a  statement  of  the  best  known  meth- 
ods for  stamping  out  such  infectious  diseases,  insects 
or  pests. 

The  bill  repeals  the  law  of  1883  creating  the  pres- 
ent Commission. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


Selling  California  Walnuts. 

From  a  Report  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Neff,  President  of  the  Deolduous 
Fruit  Association  of  Ananelm. 

The  report  of  the  Deciduous  Fruit  Association  of 
Anaheim  makes  decidedly  the  best  showing  yet  re- 
ported by  any  walnut  association,  and  shows  what 
may  be  done  by  marketing  on  the  Exchange  plan. 
Nearly  half  a  million  pounds  of  these  walnuts  were 
sold  by  the  agents  of  the  Southern  California  Fruit 
Exchange  at  prices  ranging  from  10c.  to  12c.  f.o.b. 
California,  for  No.  1  Softsbells,  and,  as  growers 
received  the  benefit  in  prices  which  have  never  been 
paid  to  growers  before  by  any  association. 

The  Anaheim  association  takes  the  walnuts  from 
the  growers  as  they  come  from  the  orchard  and  does 
the  bleaching,  grading,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  18c.  per 
100  pounds,  which  is  rather  more  than  the  cost  to 
some  associations  having  larger  crops  to  handle,  and 
which  cuts  down  the  net  price  by  the  amount  of  their 
expenses  above  that  of  other  more  favorably  situated 
associations,  and  makes  a  very  noticeable  difference 
where  the  growers  grade  and  bleach  for  themselves. 

If  the  Anaheim  growers  had  done  their  own  bleach- 
ing and  grading  they  would  have  received  $10.03 
per  100  pounds  for  No.  1  Softsbells,  and  if  the  re- 
serve had  been  paid,  a  total  of  $10.08  per  100  pounds 
would  have  been  paid  them,  but  this  grading  and 
bleaching  is  done  cheaper  and  more  uniform  by  the 
association  than  can  be  done  by  individuals. 

The  Anaheim  association  has  shipped  for  the  past 
five  years  through  the  California  Fruit  and  Produce 
Exchange,  which  has  control  of  the  marketing,  and 
the  walnuts  have  been  sold  by  the  agents  of  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange. 

This  has  been  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  the  grow- 
ers. The  shipments  have  increased  from  70  tons  to 
210  tons,  and  now  include  almost  all  the  walnuts 
grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Anaheim. 

The  price  received  by  the  walnut  growers  by  mar- 
keting through  the  Exchange  was  about  45c.  per  100 
pounds  more  than  if  marketed  in  the  usual  way. 
This  means  that  $1800  was  saved  to  the  people  who 
had  earned  it  and  to  whom  it  belonged.  Payments 
were  made  promptly,  and  the  business  is  done  in  a 
way  that  makes  loss  almost  an  impossibility. 


Though  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Association  has 
outlived  its  usefulness,  it  is  still  the  center  of  atten- 
tion for  the  fruit  growers  who  hope  ultimately  to 
secure  their  pro  rata  of  the  cash  still  in  its  posses- 
sion. The  legal  difficulties  into  which  it  has  plunged 
since  the  question  of  dissolution  became  inevitable 
are  so  numerous  and  complicated  that  the  fruit 
grower  who  requires  any  time  for  his  own  pursuits 
can  no  longer  keep  in  touch  with  the  status  of  the 
several  cases  in  which  he  retains  an  interest.  It  will 
evidently  require  an  indefinite  period  to  reach  any 
conclusion.  Even  the  question  of  liquidation  has  all 
to  be  argued  over  again,  because  a  judge  resigned 
before  giving  decision. 
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BUTTE. 

Dried  Fruit  Shipments.— Chico  En- 
terprise: Some  idea  of  the  producing  ca- 
pacity in  this  vicinity  for  growing  decidu- 
ous fruits  and  nuts  can  be  learned  from 
the  following  figures  giving  the  amount 
of  the  dried  products  shipped  and  on  hand 
of  the  crop  of  1902:  Dried  prunes  shipped 
from  Chico,  carloads,  15  tons  each,  94;  on 
hand,  40;  total,  134  cars,  or  2010  tons; 
dried  peaches,  72  carloads,  1080  tons;  apri- 
cots, pears,  nectarines  and  plums,  dried,  14 
carloads;  apples,  dried,  4  carloads.  In 
almonds  there  were  34  carloads  shipped 
from  Chico  and  Durham  of  the  1902  crop. 

Coming  Fruit  Crop.— Taking  it  alto- 
gether the  outlook  for  the  fruit  crop  was 
never  brighter.  Almonds,  which  usually 
get  caught,  if  anything  does,  owing  to 
their  early  blooming,  were  not  injured  by 
the  cold  night  which  recently  occurred, 
and  the  critical  stage  is  now  past. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Big  Ranch"  Sold.— Oakland  Enquirer: 
According  to  the  records  of  Contra  Costa 
county,  the  large  ranch  of  405.70  acres, 
known  as  the  Emily  B.  Hopkins  property, 
which  adjoins  the  city  limits  of  Berkeley, 
has  been  transferred  to  Henry  P.  Sonntag 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  consideration  is 
understood  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$50,000.  It  is  the  purchaser's  intention  to 
at  once  plow  250  acres,  which,  with  the 
other  portion,  will  be  turned  into  a  dairy 
farm. 

KERN. 

Proposed  Date  Farm  —  Bakersfield 
Californian:  J.  N.  Thompson  has  a  plan 
on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  date 
farm  near  Kern  and  is  investigating  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  and  conditions 
here  to  the  raising  of  dates. 

Buying  Wool.— Delano  Record:  The 
San  Francisco  wool  buyers  caught  right 
on  to  that  little  get-rich-quick  scheme  of 
ours  and  they  are  now  out  at  the  shearing 
camps  snapping  up  every  fleece  as  it  is 
shorn,  at  11  cents  per  pound. 

Tall  Barley.— the  barley  in  our  win- 
dow is  from  Frank  Schlitz's  place  and  it 
is  3  feet  from  the  roots  to  the  top  of 
the  tallest  blade.  BVank  has  five  acres 
like  it.  The  land  was  irrigated  last  sum- 
mer and  the  barley  was  sown  early  last 
fall.  It  has  not  been  irrigated  since  and 
evidently  will  make  a  heavy  crop  of  hay 
without  any  further  irrigation.  The  cost 
for  fuel  for  this  one  irrigation  was  about 
fifty  cents,  and  it  would  require  a  liberal 
estimate  of  the  other  expenses  and  the 
interest  on  the  investment  to  bring  the 
total  cost  to  $1.40  cents  per  acre.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  if  this  barley 
yields  only  half  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre 
more  than  dry  land  the  irrigation  will 
prove  a  good  investment. 

Looks  Like  a  Tule  Patch.— Chas. 
Reick  has  370  acres  of  wheat  which  is 
fully  2  feet  high.  The  wheat  was  drilled 
in  before  early  rains  on  summer  fallowed 
land,  and  the  ground  was  thoroughly 
harrowed  after  the  first  rains  to  kill  the 
weeds.  The  land  was  seeded  at  the  rate 
of  one  sack  to  eleven  acres— about  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  pounds  per  acre — and  the 
stand  is  very  good,  which  shows  the  ex- 
tent to  which  grain  will  stool  in  this 
country  if  it  is  sown  early  and  the  season 
is  favorable.  A.  Sheppard  has  100  acres 
planted  in  a  similar  manner  on  sumnier 
fallowed  land  which  is  doing  equally  well. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Fumigating  Fruit  Trees.  —  Pasa- 
dena Star:  C.  A.  Day,  Commissioner  of 
Pasadena  Horticulture  District,  reports 
84,000  trees  fumigated;  90,000  sprayed; 
7000  old  trees  removed.  The  Pasadena 
Horticulture  District  is  composed  of  La 
Canada,  Altadena,  Pasadena  and  Alham- 
bra.  Six  of  the  firms  which  have  been 
spraying  and  fumigating  report  to  the 
local  inspector  174,000  trees  cleaned  within 
the  district;  this  does  not  include  nursery 
stock  or  the  trees  cleaned  by  the  owners 
themselves.  Out  of  the  174,000  trees  only 
a  few  hundred  were  deciduous  fruit  trees. 
The  clean  up  of  citrus  trees  has  been  the 


most  extensive  and  thorough  in  a  number 
of  years. 

MERCED. 
Squirrel  Bounty  Discontinued  — 
Sun:  The  ordinance  fixing  a  bounty  of  2 
cents  on  squirrel  tails  was  repealed,  the 
same  to  take  effect  March  14,  1903.  An 
unusually  large  number  of  squirrel  tails 
were  presented  for  bounty  payment  at  the 
last  session  of  the  supervisors,  about  20,C00 
of  the  tails  being  on  file. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Transfer  of  Big  Orchard.— Record- 
Union:  According  to  the  records,  the 
biggest  sale  and  transfer  of  orchard  lands 
made  in  this  city  for  years  was  consum- 
mated Thursday,  when  General  J.  G. 
Martine  purchased  the  Strong  &  William- 
son ranch,  lying  just  east  of  this  city, 
from  Calvin  R.  Crocker.  The  ranch  con- 
tains 113  acres,  all  in  bearing:  trees,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  desirable  pieces 
of  property  near  Sacramento.  It  is  planted 
to  cherry,  pear,  prune,  apricot  and  peach 
trees,  all  in  bearing.  General  Martine  de- 
clined to  name  the  price  paid  for  the  prop- 
erty, but  it  is  rumored  that  from  $30,000 
to  $40,000  changed  hands.  It  is  said  that 
an  hour  after  the  transfer  was  made  a  real 
estate  firm  offered  General  Martine  $2500 
for  his  bargain,  but  that  it  was  refused. 
Oates  &  Williamson  have  a  two  years' 
lease  of  the  property. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Pineapple  Orchard.— Sun  :  A  tele- 
phone from  Gus  Mass,  head  gardener  at 
Miramar  ranch,  says  the  pineapple  orchard 
there,  which  it  was  feared  had  been  in- 
jured, if  not  destroyed,  by  the  recent 
frosts,  is  not  hurt  to  any  extent  worth 
noticing.  Mr.  Mass  says  the  plants,  of 
which  there  are  several  thousand,  are  all 
in  fine  condition,  and  that  he  expects  to 
clear  $500  or  $600  out  of  the  orchard  this 
year.  Ripe  pineapples  have  been  shipped 
at  intervals  during  the  past  winter  to 
Detroit  and  other  Eastern  cities,  and  all 
have  arrived  in  fine  condition. 

A  Sample  of  Home  Industry.— Es- 
condido  Times :  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting items  we  have  heard  mentioned  for 
some  time  was  told  us  by  J.  T.  Moore, 
who  remarked  that  Mrs.  Moore  during 
August  and  September  of  1902  had  put 
up  for  Stevenson  Bros.  Co.  4333  quart 
cans  of  tomatoes,  besides  250  cans  for  pri- 
vate parties,  a  total  of  4583  cans. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Indications  of  Progress  in  Plant- 
ing.— Lodi  Sentinel :  Ex-Senator  B.  F. 
Langford  has  400  acres  of  old  almond 
trees  grafted  to  Sugar  and  Giant  prunes. 
Joe  McKindley  has  planted  2500  peach 
and  cherry  trees,  also  20  acres  of  grapes. 
Ferguson  &  Wilder  will  plant  8  acres  of 
nursery  stock  this  spring.  Supervisor 
Newton  is  planting  30  acres  of  grapes. 
Ferguson  &  Wilder  have  finished  grafting 
3600  almond  trees  for  B.  F.  Langford. 
J.  W.  Philippi  is  grafting  20,000  resistant 
grape  cuttings  at  the  Titus  ranch.  Geo. 
F.  Schuler,  Karl  C.  Brueck  and  L.  M. 
Haight  have  finished  setting  out  100  acres 
of  St.  George  resistant  vines  and  have  the 
largest  acreage  of  resistant  stock  of  any 
vineyard  in  the  county. 

A  Remarkable  Hen.— Stockton  Inde- 
pendent :  J.  B.  Meloche,  the  potato  king, 
has  a  thoroughbred  Plymouth  Rock  hen, 
ten  months  of  age,  with  a  remarkable 
record.  This  hen  has  insisted  on  having 
at  least  two  yolks  in  90%  of  the  eggs  laid 
by  her.  The  other  day  she  laid  an  egg 
containing  three  yolks.  This  egg  meas- 
ured 3  inches  long  and  6}  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  was  the  fiftieth  egg  to 
be  laid  by  this  hen. 

New  Vegetable  Cannery.  —  Press 
Dispatch  :  A  contract  has  been  let  for 
the  building  of  the  largest  vegetable  can- 
nery in  the  interior  of  the  State.  It  will 
be  erected  at  Moorland,  a  station  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  about  12  miles  west  of 
Stockton,  and  while  the  owners  intend  to 
put  up  asparagus  altogether  after  the 
first  two  years,  peas,  beans  and  tomatoes 
will  be  canned  this  and  next  season,  while 
asparagus  is  being  cultivated. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
Angora  Goats.— Tribune:  The  ar- 
rival of  a  flock  of  Angora  goats  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  marks  the  beginning  of  anew 
and  promising  industry  in  this  county. 
The  goats,  558  in  number,  are  now  the 
property  of  Jacob  Gudell  of  the  Pecho 
ranch.  They  were  selected  by  Dr.  Dar- 
ville,  the  well-known  local  veterinary  sur- 
geon. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

New  Fruit  Cannery.— San  Jose  Mer- 
cury: Cutting  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco 
have  selected  San  Jose  as  the  location  for 
a  large  building  on  Jackson  street,  be- 
tween Seventh  and  Eighth,  the  lot  being 
206x375  feet.  A  one-story  cannery  will  be 
erected  to  extend  the  entire  length  of  the 
block,  and  it  will  be  fitted  up  with  all  the 
modern  machinery  requisite.  The  lot  and 
buildings  alone  will  involve  an  outlay  of 


$30,000.  The  firm  expects  to  spend  in  San 
Jose  this  season  the  sum  of  $130,000,  over 
two-thirds  of  which  will  be  divided  among 
the  growers  and  laborers  of  the  county. 
The  cannery  will  have  a  capacity  of  200,- 
000  cases  per  season  and  will  operate  in 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Fruit  Notes.  —  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  A  carload  of  5-tier  Newtown  Pippins 
packed  and  shipped  by  P.  N.  Lettunich 
&  Co.  of  this  city,  sold  in  London,  Eng- 
land, last  week  for  10s  6d.  Apricots 

were  not  far  enough  along  in  Pajaro  val- 
ley to  be  injured  by  the  recent  heavy 
frosts,  and  the  cold  weather  will  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  buds  back  on  trees 

that  have  not  yet  blossomed.  Pajaro 

valley  orchardists  have  placed  orders  with 
Andrew  Church  of  Jamesburg,  Monterey 
county,  for  several  hundred  thousands  of 
ladybugs  to  be  delivered  this  spring  to 
work   upon  the  woolly  aphis  in  local 

orchards.  The  Smith  Bros,  of  Aromas, 

who  have  an  orchard  of  11,000  fruit  trees, 
will  pack  and  handle  their  own  fruit  this 
season.  They  packed  their  fruit  last  sea- 
son, but  it  was  sold  through  a  fruit  firm. 
While  they  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
sale  of  the  fruit  through  the  firm  that 
handled  it,  they  believe  that  they  can 
pack  and  market  their  own  fruit  advan 
tageously. 

SIERRA. 

Wins  the  Sheep  Case.— Downieville 
Messenger:  The  action  in  which  the 
county  of  Sierra  is  plaintiff  and  P.  L. 
Flannigan  is  defendant  was  removed  from 
the  Superior  Court  of  Sierra  county  to 
the  Circuit  Court,  where  a  judgment  was 
given  the  plaintiff,  and  defendant  appealed 
to  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal, 
where  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
has  been  affirmed.  This  is  good  news  for 
this  county,  as  the  amount  sued  for  is 
$2550,  besides  the  costs  of  action.  The  ac- 
tion was  brought  to  collect  the  sheep 
license  tax  of  1900. 

SOLANO. 

Planting  Orange  Trees.— Dixon 
Tribune:  Quite  a  number  of  orange  trees 
are  being  planted  in  this  section  this 
spring.  No  one  is  planting  a  large  num- 
ber, but  there  is  seemingly  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  to  give  them  a  trial.  Or- 
ange and  other  citrus  fruit  trees  are  now 
found  on  almost  every  farm  and  town  lot 
in  this  vicinity. 

SONOMA. 
Plan  for  the  Egg  Fair.— Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat :  An  "egg  fair"  is 
on  the  tapis  for  Petaluma,  to  be  held  at 
the  close  of  the  big  encampment  of  the  G. 
A.  R.  in  San  Francisco  during  the  fall  of 
the  present  year.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
incubators  and  brooders  in  constant  ope- 
ration, hatching  a  brood  of  chicks  each 
day  of  the  fair.  Displays  of  eggs  arranged 
on  lines  similar  to  the  oranges  at  Clover- 
dale  are  contemplated. 

SAN  BENITO. 
Creamery  Returns  -  Hollister  Bee  : 
On  Friday  last  was  pay  day  at  the  Hollis- 
ter creamery,  and  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary over  $3200  was  paid  to  the  farmers 
of  this  vicinity  for  milk  and  cream  fur- 
nished. The  price  of  milk  for  the  first 
half  of  the  month  was  $1.40  and  the  latter 
$1.35.  The  Hollister  product  is  in  such 
good  demand  that  no  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  disposing  of  the  entire  product  • 
at  a  price  of  from  2  to  3  cents  per  pound 
in  excess  of  the  prevailing  San  Francisco 
rates. 

TEHAMA. 
Olives  in  Demand.— Corning  Ob- 
server: George  F.  Atkins,  the  efficient 
manager  of  the  Maywood  cannery,  is  re- 
ceiving daily  very  flattering  letters  from 
grocers  all  over  the  East,  who  have 
handled  the  Maywood  olives  the  past 
season. 

TULARE. 

Successful  Rabbit  Drive.— Orosi 
Offer:  The  rabbit  drive  near  Sciaroni's 
place,  south  of  Dinuba,  resulted  in  the 
slaughter  of  about  800  bunnies. 

Nearing  Settlement.— The  citizens 
of  the  Tulare  irrigation  district  have 
placed  a  total  of  over  $485,500  in  bonds  in 
escrow,  and  the  indications  are  that  the 
vexed  question  will  be  settled. 

Birds  Destroying  Wheat.— The 
grain  raisers  of  the  Tulare  lake  country 
are  complaining  about  the  small  birds 
picking  up  the  grain  as  soon  as  it  is  put 
into  the  ground. 

YOLO. 

Almond  Growers'  Committee 
Meets  —  Davisville  Enterprise:  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Davisville  al- 
mond growers  met  last  week.  Wing  Hai, 
lessee  of  the  Oakshade,  and  Mrs.  William- 
son, who  purchased  the  almond  orchard- 
of  Geo.  W.  Sanders,  were  admitted  to 
membership.  The  committee  reported 
that  the  prospects  were  favorable  for  all 
of  the  growers  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  members  of  the 


association  this  season.  There  was  but 
one  crop  out  of  the  association  last  season, 
and  the  holder  asked  association  prices, 
but  was  unable  to  sell. 

Almonds  May  be  Injured. — Some  of 
our  almond  growers  fear  that  the  recent 
showers  will  injure  the  almonds  that  are 
in  bloom,  particularly  the  I  X  L  and  the 
Ne  Plus  Ultra.  They  explain  the  manner 
of  injury  thus:  That  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  fertilizing  process  and  that  the  rain 
washes  the  pollen  out  of  the  bloom  pods 
and  prevents  its  being  sifted  and  wafted 
about  in  the  manner  necessary  for  fertil- 
izing. However,  the  blooms  that  droop 
or  open  downward  shed  the  rain  and  no 
doubt  escape  damage. 

YUBA. 

Hop  Notes  -  Wheatland  Four  Cor- 
ners: The  hop  men  are  busy  plowing, 
harrowing,  pruning  and  pulverizing.  As 
soon  as  settled  weather  is  promised,  the 
work  will  be  pushed  more  rapidly.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  300  men  and  100  span 
of  horses  are  employed  in  the  hop  fields 
within  three  miles  of  town.  Pruning  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  the  roots  are  in  a  fair 
condition.  The  care  which  the  growers 
are  now  giving  them,  including  a  liberal 
treatment  of  fertilizer,  warrants  the  as- 
sumption that  the  crop  yield  for  the  next 
few  years  will  be  an  improvement  over  the 
few  years  past.  A  carload  of  hop  poles 
arrived  from  Oregon  for  R.  H.  Durst,  who 
is  changing  the  Wood  trellis  from  a  one- 
wire  to  a  two-wire  system. 


GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and.  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
,,  County,  California. 

Fruit  Orchards  and  Farm  Lands 
in  Santa  Clara  County. 

83  acres  general  farm  close  to  foothills,  near 
Stanford  University.  Large  house,  large  barn,  rich 
deep  soil,  plenty  of  water,  healthful  climate,  profit- 
able place  for  stock  and  poultry.   Price  111.500. 

160  acres  finest  seed  ami  l>  >rr.v  land  to  be  found  in 
the  State;  artesian  belt;  1250  per  acre. 
A  number  of  others.   Write  for  what  you  require. 

Glenn  County  Lands  Near  Willows. 

Good  and  cheap  No  better  returns  for  the  money. 
1280  acres  profitable  ranch  level  land,  well  fenced, 
house  6  rooms,  barn,  etc    Produces  10  sacks  grain 
to  the  acre.    Price  $12.50  per  acre    Investigate  this. 

WO  acres  splendid  land  for  stock  or  grain.  Two 
good  barns,  house  7  rooms,  barley  20  sacks  to  the 
acre,  good  bargain  in  every  sense.  Price  f7500. 
Favorable  terms 

For  full  particulars  for  these  and  other  similar 
properties,  address 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

■2f\A  ACRES,  8  MILES  FROM  NAPA,  HANDY 
to  R.  R.  station,  boat  landing  and  school. 
House,  2  barns,  shop,  windmill,  etc.  Water  piped 
to  house  and  barns;  living  stream  on  place.  Five 
acres  prunes,  4  acres  resistant  vines  in  full  bear- 
ing. Unfailing  supply  of  firewood.  Must  sell  to 
settle  estate.  GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Administrator, 
Napa,  Cal. 


RT1Y  a'ta'fa  land  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DU  I  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R  ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  116  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco. 


FO  R  SALE. 

A  Well  Established  Fruit  Business  (p'0nrxd) 

BOTH  LOCAL  AND  WHOLESALE. 
Does  nothing  but  on  a  cash  basis.  Address 
Em  Ii.  CROOKBB,  .    Loomli,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

k  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Carl 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING,   impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  »-.  Id,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
tHB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  'O. 
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Behind  the  Screen. 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Moneyless  Man. 

Is  there  no  secret  place  on  the  face  of  the 
earth, 

Where  charity  dwelleth,  where  virtue 

hath  birth  ? 
Where  bosoms  in  mercy  and  kindness 

shall  heave, 
And  the  poor  and  the  wretched  shall  "ask 

and  receive?" 
Is  there  no  place  on  earth  where  a  knock 

from  the  poor 
Will  bring  a  kind  angel  to  open  the  door  ? 
Ah  !  search  the  wide  world  wherever  you 

can, 

There  is  no  open  door  for  a  moneyless 
man  1 

Go,  look  in  your  hall,  where  the  chande- 
lier's light 

Drives  off  with  its  splendor  the  darkness 
of  night, 

Where  the  rich  hanging  velvet  in  shadowy 
fold, 

Sweeps  gracefully  down  with  its  trimmings 
of  gold, 

And  the  mirrors  of  silver  take  up  and 
renew, 

In  long  lighted  vistas,  the  wildering  view- 
Go  there  in  your  patches  and  find  if  you 
can, 

A  welcoming  smile  for  the  moneyless  man  ! 

Go,  look  in  yon  church  of  the  cloud-reach- 
ing spire, 

Which  gives  back  to  the  sun  his  same 
look  of  red  fire, 

Where  the  arches  and  columns  are  gor- 
geous within, 

And  the  walls  seem  as  pure  as  a  soul  with- 
out sin  ; 

Go  down  the  long  aisle— see  the  rich  and 
the  great, 

In  the  pomp  and  the  pride  of  their  worldly 
estate— 

Walk  tlown  in  your  patches,  and  find,  if 
you  can, 

Who  opens  a  pew  to  a  moneyless  man  1 

Go,  look  on  yon  judge  in  the  dark  flowing 
gown, 

With  the  scales  wherein  law  weigheth 

equity  down, 
Where  he  frowns  on  the  weak  and  smiles 

on  the  strong, 
And  punishes  right  where  he  justifies 

wrong  ; 

Where  jurors  their  lips  on  the  Bible  have 
laid, 

To  render  a  verdict  they've  already  made  ; 
Go,  there  in  the  court  room,  and  find,  if 
you  can, 

Any  law  for  the  cause  of  a  moneyless  man  1 

Go,  look  in  the  banks  where  mammon  has 
told, 

His  hundreds  and  thousands  of  silver  and 
gold  ; 

Where  safe  from  the  hand  of  the  starving 
and  poor, 

Lay  piles  upon  piles  of  the  glittering  ore  ; 
Walk  up  to  the  counter  —  and  there  you 
may  stay 

Till  your  limbs  grow  old  and  your  hair 

turns  gray, 
And  you'll  find  at  the  banks  no  one  of  the 

clan 

With  money  to  loan  to  a  moneyless  man  ! 

Then  go  to  the  hovel ;  no  raven  has  fed 
The  wife  who  has  suffered  too  long  for  her 
bread  ; 

Kneel  down  on  the  pallet  and  kiss  the 

death  frost 
Prom  the  lips  of  the  angel  your  poverty 

lost ; 

Then  turn  in  your  agony  upward  to  God, 
And  bless  while  it  smites  you,  the  chasten- 
ing rod  ; 

And  you'll  find  at  the  end  of  your  little 
life's  span, 

There's  a  welcome  above  for  a  moneyless 
man  1 

—  E.  L.  Stanton. 


"  What  is  it,  Mary  ?  " 

"Mr.  Hunt  and  another  gentleman 
to  see  master,  please." 

"  Didn't  you  tell  them  Mr.  Mowbray 
hasn't  come  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes'm,  and  they  said  they'd  wait. 
I've  shown  them  into  the  drawing 
room." 

"Very  well,  I  shall  be  down  in  a 
moment." 

"The  gentlemen  told  me  not  to  dis- 
turb you,  but  I  thought  you  would  like 
to  know  they  were  here." 

"  Thank  you,  Mary." 

"Will  the  gentlemen  stay  to  din- 
ner ?  " 

"  No,  I  hope— I  mean  I  think  not. 
You  may  sound  the  gong  at  the  usual 
time.    Don't  forget,  please." 

"No'm,  I  won't  forget."    And  Mary 


smiled  significantly  to  herself  as  she 
retired  to  the  kitchen.  This  would  not 
be  the  first  time  she  had  been  called 
upon  to  sound  the  dinner  gong  at  Holly 
Lodge  as  a  gentle  hint  to  visitors  that 
it  was  time  for  them  to  go. 

Mary  had  discovered  long  ago  that 
hospitality  to  "master's  friends"  was 
not  one  of  her  young  mistress'  virtues. 

"And  I  don't  blame  her,  neither," 
said  Mary  to  herself;  "it's  only  nat- 
ural she  shouldn't  want  them  always 
hanging  around  and  taking  master's 
attention  off  of  herself,  and  she  only 
married  six  months." 

Mrs.  Mowbray  gave  a  little  petulant 
sigh. 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  she  murmured, 
addressing  her  looking  glass  with  a 
frown.  And  then  she  began  to  smile, 
half  reluctantly,  at  the  face  she  saw 
reflected  there. 

It  was  a  pretty  face.  The  frown 
clouded  the  prettiness,  but  the  smile 
made  it  bewitching.  Yet  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray frowned  almost  as  often  as  she 
smiled.  But  then  things  happened  to 
annoy  her. 

Harry  was  a  dear  boy,  of  course,  but 
— well,  he  certainly  bad  his  faults. 
What  made  him  so  late  to-night,  for 
instance  ?  Surely  he  hadn't  gone  off 
again  to  play  chess  with  that  horrid 
Bob  Jollibois,  as  he  did  only  the  other 
week. 

But,  no,  he  wouldn't  be  so  selfish  and 
horrid  when  he  knew  perfectly  well 
how  unhappy  it  would  make  her.  She 
had  told  him  so  when  he  came  home  at 
8:30  o'clock  the  other  night,  and  he  had 
vowed  never  to  do  it  again. 

Harry  was  a  man  of  his  word  ;  she 
would  say  that  for  him.  He  had  prom- 
ised before  they  were  married  to  give 
up  that  hateful  volunteering  and  foot- 
ball that  always  took  up  so  much  of  his 
time,  and  he  had  kept  his  promises  so 
far,  though  she  was  quite  sure  that 
Bob  Jollibois  and  the  others  were  do- 
ing their  best  to  tempt  him  to  break 
it. 

What  was  keeping  him  this  evening  ? 
She  had  never  felt  quite  easy  in  her 
mind  since  she  found  out  that  Harry 
was  still  a  member  of  the  Jackday  club. 
He  had  agreed  with  her  when  she  de- 
clared that  a  married  man  with  a  com- 
fortable home  of  his  own  had  no  busi- 
ness to  go  to  a  club,  but  all  the  same 
he  had  not  resigned  his  membership. 
He  had  explained  to  her  that,  it  would 
be  shabby  to  do  so,  and  that  paying  a 
subscription  to  a  club  was  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  form.  He  had  never  been  near 
the  place  since,  it  is  true  ;  still  she 
would  have  been  happier  had  he  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Jackdaws  alto- 
gether. 

The  club  was  a  link  with  his  bachelor 
days,  in  which  she  had  no  part,  and  re- 
sented it  as  such. 

The  two  men  waiting  down  stairs 
were  links  of  the  same  sort.  They  had 
known  Harry  when  he  was  still  a 
stranger  to  her,  and  they  would  talk  to 
him  of  things  that  had  happened  before 
he  had  ever  met  her.  It  made  her  feel 
vaguely  aggrieved.  She  would  not 
have  admitted  it  in  so  many  words,  but 
it  always  pained  her  a  little  to  think 
that  Harry  could  ever  have  had  any 
absorbing  interests  and  thoughts  out- 
side of  herself. 

Though  she  laughed  to  herself,  she 
liked  to  cherish  a  delusion  which 
Harry's  friends  always  seemed  destroy 
— to  wit,  that  Harry's  life  had  been  a 
dead  and  dreary  blank  before  she  came 
into  it. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  seized  her  silver- 
backed  hairbrush — Harry's  latest  pres- 
ent— and  administered  half  a  dozen  im- 
patient and  quite  unnecessary  dabs  to 
her  pretty,  fluffy  hair. 

"I  suppose  I  must,"  she  sighed 
again,  and  tripped  lightly  downstairs, 
prepared  to  be  civil  to  her  husband's 
visitors. 

"  Poor  old  Mowbray  !  Take  warning 
by  him,  Bundy,  and  don't  get  mar- 
ried." 

"I  don't  mean  to.  But  how  about 
yourself,  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Nell's  one  in  a  thousand.  She's 
not  like  Mrs.  Mow — but  I  say,  I  sup- 
pose one  mustn't  abuse  a  man's  wife  in 
his  own  house.  And  I  daresay  she's  a 
charming  little  woman,  really — but  a 
bit  jealous.    Anyway,  he  adores  her." 

"  Evidently.    A  man  must  be  pretty 


far  gone  to  give  up  everything,  as 
Mowbray  does.  You  don't  think  he'll 
come  to  the  smoker  ?  " 

"No — I'm  afraid  he  won't.  Since 
he's  been  married  he  can't  be  induced 
to  spend  an  evening  away  from  her." 

"  Poor  old  Mowbray.  He's  bound  to 
get  tired  of  it." 

"Yes,  a  man  want's  a  little  change, 
even  if  he's  married  an  angel.  Human 
nature  can't  stand  monotony." 

"Adam's  relying  on  Mowbray  to 
sing.  The  fellows  will  be  horribly  dis- 
appointed if  he  doesn't." 

"  So  will  Mowbray,  himself.  He  used 
to  be  uncommonly  keen  on  it.  Of 
course,  he'll  refuse,  simply  because  he's 
afraid  of  hurting  his  wife's  feelings." 

"It  strikes  me  he's  carrying  devo- 
tion a  bit  too  far.  Why,  he  seems  to 
have  thrown  over  every  blessed  thing 
he  ever  cared  for.  The  Growlers  are 
furious  in  his  desertion.  They've  lost 
their  best  halfback.  And  old  Harding 
was  grumbling  to  me,  only  last  night, 
because  Mowbray  hasn't  put  his  nose 
inside  the  School  of  Arms  for  months." 

"That  must  have  been  a  blow  to 
Mowbray,  to  give  up  these  bayonet 
competitions.  He  was  a  dead  cer- 
tainty for  at  least  one  prize." 

"It's  the  same  with  everything. 
He's  losing  his  form  all  around.  It's  a 
sin  that  such  a  good  sportsman  should 
be  allowed  to  run  to  seed ;  and  a 
woman  who  makes  her  husband  sacri- 
fice all  his  pet  hobbies  must  be  " 

The  speaker  paused  expressively. 

"Well,  of  course,  we  don't  know  that 
it's  her  fault.  He  never  so  much  as 
hinted  at  it.  Pretends  that  he's  drop- 
ping out  of  things  to  please  himself." 

"  But  who  believes  that  ?  " 

"Nobody  !  Oh,  you're  quite  right — 
it  is  my  fault ! " 

It  was  not  Jack  Hunt's  voice  that 
answered  his  friend  Bundy's  question. 

The  two  men  turned  to  the  speaker 
with  startled  faces. 

It  was  Mrs.  Mowbray  who  detached 
herself  from  the  shadow  of  the  screen 
at  the  door  and  came  toward  them 
with  outstretched  hands. 

"It  was  mean  to  listen,"  she  said, 
flushing  all  over  her  pretty  face,  "  but 
I  couldn't  help  it.  You  didn't  hear  me 
come  in,  and  something  you  said — 
made  me  wait,  and  so  I — I  overheard. 
Oh,  please  don't  think  me  a — a  hen- 
pecker  !  "  she  added,  hurriedly.  "  But 
when  you  said  that  about  taking  warn- 
ing by  Harry,  and  not  getting  mar- 
ried, it — it  wasn't  in  human  nature  not 
to  listen.  I've  been  thoughtless  and 
selfish.  It's  done  me  good  to  hear  the 
truth.    Won't  you  shake  hands  ?  " 

Ten  minutes  later  when  Harry  Mow- 
bray came  home,  he  was  amazed  to 
find  that  his  wife  had  set  her  heart  on 
his  singing  at  the  Jackdaw's  Smoker, 
and  when  she  insisted  on  his  spending 
the  entire  following  evening  at  the  club 
it  dawned  upon  him  that  something  ex- 
traordinary had  happened. 


How  to  Take  Care  of  Your  Eyes. 

An  authority  on  the  care  of  the 
eyes  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  this 
day  of  reckless  misuse  of  the  eyesight, 
the  rules  laid  down  must  consist  of 
warnings  regarding  things  to  be 
avoided.  Here  are  some  of  the  main 
rules  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  everybody: 

First.  Do  not  use  the  eyes  in  poor 
light,  or  too  far  from  a  good  light. 
Second.  Do  not  have  the  body  in  the 
way  of  the  light,  nor  the  light  directly 
in  front.  One  is  almost  as  bad  as  the 
other.  The  light  should  fall  without 
interruption  from  one  side.  Third.  Do 
not  use  the  eyes  much  when  recovering 
from  illness,  or  when  very  tired. 
Fourth.  Do  not  use  the  eyes  when 
they  become  watery  or  show  signs  of 
indistinctness  of  vision.  Fifth.  Do  not 
work  with  the  head  bent  over.  This 
tends  to  gorge  the  vessels  of  the  eyes 
with  blood  and  to  produce  congestion. 
Sixth.  Do  not  read  lying  flat  on  the 
back  or  reclining,  unless  the  book  is 
supported  in  the  same  relative  angle 
and  position  as  when  erect.  This  is  so 
difficult  to  do  that  it  is  better  not  to 
attempt  it.  Seventh.  Do  not  go  a 
single  day  without  glasses  after  you 
should  put  them  on. 


Plant  Claisification. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Dr.  C.  E.  Boynton  of  Los  Banos. 

The  plants  upon  the  land  and  in  the  seas 

Are  all  divided  up  in  ser'.es  two: 
The  cryptogams  and  phenogams,  and 

these 

Are  they  that  do  not  flower  and  those 
that  do. 

Two  classes  of  the  flowering  plants  are 
ail — 

The  exogens  and  endogens— that  grow 
In  varied  forms  and  sizes,   great  and 
small, 

Prom  sunny  south  to  lands  of  ice  and 
snow. 

The  exogens  comprise  our  mighty  trees, 
That  lift  their  netted  leaves  against  the 

sky; 

Bear  seeds,  with  two-seed  leaves,  when 
autumn's  breeze 
Shakes   the   pithed  stem,    until  the 
branches  sigh; 
But  other  plants  resemble  this  plant  king, 
And  herb  and  shrub  both  follow  the 
same  plan, 
Each  year  new  wood  ouslde  depositing. 
Thus  nature  builds  her  exogens  for 
man. 

We  of  this  mighty  class  sub-classes  make; 
To  those  of  netted  leaves  we  give  the 
term 

That  well  describes  the  nest  the  ovules 
make 

In  the  closed  pistol  of  angiosperm. 
The  gynosperm,  nude  seed,  as  name  im- 
plies, 

Known  by  its  cone,  our  spired  conl- 

ferae, 

Whose  green  bough  In  the  wintry  zephyrs 
sighs, 

The  forest's  simplest  flower  and  fairest 
tree. 

A  wood  on  endogens  will  do  no  harm; 
A  barkless,   pithless,   in  ward -growing 

stem, 

A  leaf  with  veins  all  parallel;  the  palm, 
The  grasses  and  the  grains  belong  to 
them. 

And  such  Is  life — plant  life— whose  chang- 
ing guise 

Makes  nature's  grand  immensities;  the 
charms 

Of  her  vast  forests,  where  gray  trunks 
arise 

Holding  a  mile  of  leaves  upon  their 
arms; 

Of  hilltops  clad  In  green;    of  ocean's 
crops 

Of  sea  plants,  bathed  in  floods  of  crystal 
brine; 

Of  Alpine  flowers,  that  bloom  upon  the 
tops 

Of  rocks  uplifted  In  a  tropic  clime. 


Mushrooms  and  Toadstools. 

To  those  who  are  in  doubt  the  in- 
formation given  in  the  Era  about 
mushrooms  and  toadstools  will  be  wel- 
come. The  author  of  "One  Thousand 
American  Fungi  "  writes  : 

The  most  important  points  to  impress 
upon  the  memory  are  the  differences 
between  the  common  mushroom  (Agar- 
icus  campester)  and  the  deadly  Am- 
anitae. 

The  mushroom  has  colored  spores. 
These,  as  they  ripen,  give  color  to  the 
gills  upon  which  they  are  produced.  In 
the  very  young  mushroom,  when  it 
is  in  what  is  called  the  button  shape, 
the  gills  are  almost  white.  As  the 
spores  ripen,  the  gills  become  pink, 
then  a  deep  purplish-brown — almost 
black.  As  the  cap  spreads  away  from 
the  stem,  a  1hin,  white  membrane, 
called  the  partial  veil,  is  ruptured  and 
either  hangs  from  the  margin  of  the 
cap  in  fragments  or  closes  about  the 
stem  as  a  veil  or  ring.  There  is  no 
sheath — cup  or  vulva — at  the  base  of 
the  stem.  There  may  or  may  not  be  a 
fuzzy  scurf  on  top  of  the  cap.  The  cap 
may  be  white  or  tinged  with  yellow  or 
brown.  The  flesh  is  white,  usually  be- 
coming dull  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  common  mushroom  grows  in  open 
fields  ;  never  in  the  woods.  It  is  edible 
until  the  gills  begin  to  soften  with  de- 
cay. There  is  no  poisonous  insect  or 
worm  that  infests  it.  Recent  reports 
asserting  to  the  contrary  are  pesti- 
lential inaccuracies. 

Mark  the  differences  :  The  poison- 
ous Amanitse  have  white  spores.  These 
never  darken.  The  gills,  not  attached 
to  the  stem,  never  become  pink  or 
dark.  They  are  usually  a  pure  white. 
In  two  kinds  they  are  a  light  yellow. 
When  the  Amanita;  are  young  they  are 
much  the  shape  of  the  mushroom. 
They  are  then  entirely  enclosed  in  a 
membranous  sheath.  As  the  stem  rises 
it  pushes  the  cap  through  its  mem- 
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brane.  Parts  of  it  adhere  to  the  top 
of  the  cap  as  scabs,  or,  perhaps,  con- 
tracted into  wart-like  shapes.  The 
larger  portion  remains  in  the  ground, 
under  and  around  the  base  of  the  stem. 
It  usually  presents  the  form  of  a  cup 
or  sheath  and  is  called  the  vulva.  Un- 
der the  young  cap  the  same  kind 
of  a  membrane  appears  as  is  found  un- 
der that  of  the  mushroom.  It  ruptures 
in  the  same  way.  The  scabs,  sheath, 
ring  or  veil  may  disappear,  but  traces 
of  them  will  always  be  found  upon  close 
examination.  The  flesh  is  white.  The 
Amanitse  usually  grow  in  the  woods. 
The  poisonous  kind  are  seldom  found  in 
the  fields.  

Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

As  the  late  distinguished  Dr.  Flint 
has  observed,  the  mass  of  laboring  men 
are  free  from  dyspepsia,  while  the  in- 
door workers,  students  and  the  like 
are  particularly  subject  to  it.  The 
natural  and  very  correct  inference  is 
that  if  the  latter  class  would  bring 
their  habits  of  life  a  little  more 
into  keeping  with  the  occupation  of 
laborers,  it  would  tend  to  eradicate 
their  dyspepsia.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  student,  the  office  man,  the  thinker 
indoors  is  an  overfed  individual.  Among 
those  with  good  physique,  overfeeding 
tends  to  promote  gout,  a  condition 
wherein  an  acid  is  evolved  in  the  blood, 
and  unites  in  the  joints  with  soda,  form- 
ing there  a  compound.  Rheumatism  is 
likewise  a  condition  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  an  acid  in  the  system, 
tending,  as  in  the  case  of  gout,  to  irri- 
tate and  inflame  the  joints.  Gout  is 
the  slow  outcome  of  overfeeding; 
rheumatism  is  accelerated  by  certain 
atmospheric  changes;  and  acid  dyspep- 
sia is  the  immediate  outcome  of  over- 
feeding (or  of  want  of  exercise).  It 
occurs  to  the  writer  that,  if  the  stom- 
ach be  very  strong,  or  digestion 
filliped,  as  with  stimulants,  etc.,  the 
acid  condition  might  show  itself  other- 
wise than  in  the  stomach — for  example, 
upon  the  skin  in  the  form  of  eczema. 

A  most  common  form  of  dyspepsia  is 
acidity,  in  which,  when  a  little  of  the 
gastric  contents  is  regurgitated,  it 
burns  the  throat  like  a  corrosive  acid. 
It  likewise  burns  the  stomach  so  that 
the  pain  sometimes  becomes  intoler- 
able, and,  strange  to  say,  it  ofttimes 
subsides  if  the  patient  lies  down,  for 
the  recumbent  posture  alters  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fluid  in  the  stomach.  Occa- 
sionally eating  freely  will  bring  ease  and 
relief— indeed,  it  seems  to  start  diges- 
tion afresh  and  effectively. 

It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out 
that  the  victims  of  cancer  of  the  stom- 
ach are  frequently  those  who  have  suf- 
fered long  from  dyspepsia.  Advancing 
knowledge  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  injury  or  a  protracted  irrita- 
tion is  a  frequent  precursor  of  cancer. 
The  presence  of  a  burning  liquid  in  the 
stomach,  day  after  day,  should  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  a  frequent  cause  of  cancer 
of  this  origin. 

"But,"  says  one,  "I  am  busy  all 
day— what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  Walk  out  in 
the  evening;  never  go  to  bed  on  a  full 
meal  without  having  had  a  walk. 
Further,  carry  something  of  some 
weight  in  the  hands,  for  walking  alone 
is  not  sufficient.  We  know  a  man  who 
keeps  acidity  of  the  stomach  at  bay  by 
walking  every  night  after  dinner  with 
a  bag  full  of  books  in  his  hands.  The 
books  exercise  the  arms,  the  walking 
the  legs.  Tricycling  and  bicycling  are 
admirable  exercises,  and  as  to  horse- 
back riding,  Lord  Broughton  said: 
"The  outside  of  a  horse  is  the  best 
thing  for  the  inside  of  a  man." 

How  about  medicine  ?  is  a  pertinent 
inquiry.  They  are  palliative  in  acidity 
of  the  stomach,  but  will  no  more  com- 
pensate for  a  deficiency  of  exercise 
than  for  an  inefficiency  of  air  or  light. 
Magnesia  carbonate  is  most  useful,  say 
in  doses  of  five  or  ten  or  even  twenty 
grains,  in  a  wineglass  of  water.  To 
relieve  at  once,  soda  bicarbonate  is 
doubtless  unequaled ;  from  six  to  twelve 
tabloids  may  be  taken  at  a  dose.  The 
difficulty  with  soda  is  that  it  does  not 
tend  to  cure  so  effectively  as  the  potas- 
sium bicarbonate  does.  We  have  known 
of  many  cases  of  deriving  the  very 
greatest  benefit  from  the  latter. — 
Health. 


For  Using  His  Brains. 

A  young  brakeman  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  who  lives  near  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  recently  received  from 
the  railroad  company  a  check  for  $50. 
It  was  a  gift,  and  accompanying  it  was 
this  memorandum:  "For  ushag  his 
brains." 

The  story  which  explains  this  gift  is 
a  very  simple  one,  and  yet  is  well  worth 
telling.  It  illustrates  a  fact  which 
business  men  and  employes  are  well 
aware  of — that  the  man  of  brains  is 
ready  to  act  in  an  emergency  on  his 
own  initiative,  while  the  less  intelligent 
person  waits  to  be  instructed,  and  loses 
the  one  opportunity  for  successful 
action. 

This  young  man  was  a  brakeman  on  a 
long  freight  train  which  one  day  was 
coming  down  the  grade  between  Cran- 
berry Summit  and  Fowlesburg,  W.  Va. 
He  was  on  the  front  of  the  train,  a  long 
distance  from  the  conductor — in  the 
caboose  in  the  rear — from  whom  he  re- 
ceived his  orders. 

The  train  stopped  with  great  sudden- 
ness. The  brakeman  did  not  know  why 
it  had  stopped;  he  only  knew  that  the 
cars  were  bumping  together  with  noise 
and  violence,  and  that  something  was 
wrong. 

He  also  knew  that  the  west-bound 
Chicago  express  passed  at  about  that 
time.  He  had  not  stopped  to  think 
this  out;  be  was  simply  instantly  aware 
of  it,  and  was  also  aware  that  if  he 
went  back  for  orders,  which  would  have 
been  the  natural,  and  possibly,  in  a 
technical  way,  the  proper  thing  for  him 
to  do,  it  might  be  too  late  to  stop  the 
express.  Therefore,  he  rushed  for- 
ward without  orders  and  flagged  the 
express,  which,  sure  enough,  was  boom- 
ing along  upon  them. 

He  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time.  A 
few  seconds  later  would  have  been  too 
late.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  four  or  five 
cars  on  the  freight  train  were  derailed, 
and  they  would  have  thrown  the  ex- 
press into  the  river. 

The  acknowledgment  from  the  rail- 
road company  of  good  judgment  not 
only  took  the  form  of  a  checker  $50, 
but  the  announcement  of  it  was  posted 
on  a  bulletin  in  the  stations  and  shops. — 
The  Epworth  Herald. 


Sweeping  and  Dusting. 

A  great  many  people  have  an  idea 
that  every  woman  knows  how  to  sweep 
and  dust  a  room  properly;  but  observa- 
tion has  taught  us  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  carpet  sweeper  is  a  labor- 
saving  article,  but  even  when  it  is  used 
every  day  the  carpet  will  need  a 
thorough  sweeping  with  a  broom  occa- 
sionally. Remove  upholstered  chairs 
and  couches  from  the  room,  if  conve- 
nient ;  but,  if  not,  cover  them  while 
sweeping.  There  is  nothing  so  de- 
structive to  their  beauty  as  to  allow 
them  to  become  covered  with  dust 
every  sweeping  day.  Open  the  doors 
and  windows  and  sweep  with  quick, 
firm  strokes  that  will  clean  the  carpet 
without  injuring  it.  If  the  broom  is 
dampened  frequently,  it  will  not  raise  a 
cloud  of  dust.  Or  a  better  plan  would 
be  to  sprinkle  salt  over  the  carpet  be- 
fore sweeping  it.  I 

When  the  dust  has  settled,  remove 
the  colors  from  the  furniture  and  dust 
the  woodwork  carefully.  Use  a  soft 
feather  duster  for  bric-a-brac  and 
vases;  a  large  square  of  cheesecloth  is 
better  for  other  articles.  When  dust 
has  settled  on  the  walls,  wrap  a  cloth 
about  the  brush  part  of  a  broom  and 
wipe  it  off. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
the  quality  of  work  that  a  broom  will 
do  and  the  length  of  time  it  will  last. 
One  that  is  used  every  day  should  be 
washed  every  week.  Prepare  a  bucket- 
ful of  suds  and  dip  the  broom  up  and 
down  in  it  until  the  straws  look  clean 
and  new.  Rinse  well  and  hang  it  up  to 
dry.  This  toughens  the  straw  so  it 
will  not  break  easily.  The  broom  should 
never  be  set  down  in  the  corner  after 
it  is  used,  bending  the  straw  over  and 
making  the  broom  one-sided.  Have  a 
hook  screwed  in  the  end  of  the  handle 
and  insist  upon  having  the  broom  hung 
up  when  not  in  use.  It  will  greatly 
lengthen  its  period  of  usefulness. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Lemon  Pie.— One  cup  of  sugar,  one 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  flour,  two  eggs 
(reserving  one  white  for  frosting)  and 
the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon. 
Beat  thoroughly,  and  pour  on  one  cup 
of  boiling  water;  cook  in  a  double  pan. 
Line  the  pan  with  your  crust,  and  bake 
quickly,  then  pour  in  the  lemon  cus- 
tard, pour  the  frosting  over  it,  return 
to  oven  and  brown. 

Brown  Bread. — The  ingredients  are 
one  cup  of  molasses,  three  cups  of  sour 
milk,  two  cups  of  graham  flour,  two 
cups  of  yellow  cornmeal,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda  (bicarbonate)  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Mix  the  soda  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  boiling  water,  thor- 
oughly dissolve,  pour  into  molasses, 
beat  until  foamy,  add  gradually  to 
other  ingredients.  Pour  into  well- 
buttered  tin  and  steam  four  hours. 

Chicken  Soup,  Creole  Style.— Cut 
a  small  chicken  into  pieces  and  fry  it  a 
little  in  a  saucepan  with  an  onion,  a 
chopped  green  pepper,  an  ounce  of 
lean  raw  ham  cut  in  dice  shapes  and  a 
tomato  or  two.  Let  this  stand  cov- 
ered tightly  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
then  add  two  quarts  of  water  and  boil 
for  three  hours.  About  an  hour  be- 
fore it  is  done  add  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  rice.  Remove  the  chicken  from  the 
soup  and  serve. 

Veal  Soup.— Simmer  a  knuckle  of 
veal  with  one  quart  of  small  white 
onions  in  four  quarts  of  water  for  two 
hours.  Then  add  half  of  a  small  baker's 
loaf  of  bread  cut  into  slices.  Cook 
slowly  for  two  hours  longer.  Take  out 
the  knuckle  and  strain  the  remaining 
contents  of  the  kettle  through  a  fine 
sieve  and  return  to  the  kettle.  Rub  to 
a  cream  two  tablespoorfuls  each  of 
butter  and  flour,  and  stir  the  mixture 
into  the  boiling  soup,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  it  thickens.  Add  four 
cupfuls  of  cream,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste  and  serve  at  once. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Raw  oysters  are  delicious  served 
with  a  sauce  made  of  whipped  cream 
and  horseradish. 

Unbleached  calico  shrinks;  therefore, 
in  making  it  up,  an  extra  inch  in  each 
yard  should  be  allowed  for  shrinkage. 

For  a  mixture  to  clean  black  cloth, 
mix  one  part  of  spirits  of  ammonia  with 
three  parts  of  hot  water.  Apply  with 
a  sponge,  and  rinse  off  with  clean 
water. 

Hemstitching  and  white  work  are 
always  a  pretty  combination;  they  are 
both  pleasant  leisure  work,  and  the 
time  will  be  well  spent  in  a  very  prac- 
tical way,  as  well  as  decorative  needle- 
work. 

Tomato  juice  may  be  substituted  for 
beer  or  ale  in  making  a  Welsh  rabbit. 
Allow  a  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  the  juice 
to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese.  Let 
the  mixture  cook,  stirring  it  constantly 
until  it  is  smooth.  Then  add  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  soda  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream,  and  serve  without  delay.  This 
method  is  to  be  recommended  to  per- 
sons who  object  to  the  use  of  ale  or 
beer,  but  who  like  the  flavor  given 
by  it. 


The  name  of 
Macbeth  is  on 
good  lamp  chim- 
neys from  Con- 
stantinople to 
Valparaiso. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lumps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


xzi  EBusiness 

We  have  started  over  three  thousand 
boys  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
in  a  profitable  business  on  their  own 
account.    We  want  a  boy  CD  represent 

The  Saturday 
Evening  Post 

In  every  town.  The  work  can  be  done 
after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays.  It  is 
pleasant,  as  well  as  profitable.  The  maga- 
zines are  sold  among  neighbors  and  friends 
in  offices,  stores,  as  well  as  in  homes. 

No  Money  Required  to  Begin 

The  first  week's  supply  is  sent  free.  These 
are  sold  at  five  cents  a  copy  and  provide 
the  money  to  order  the  following  week  at 
wholesale  prices. 


00  IN  EXTRA  CASH  PRIZES 
^Z3,uu  will  be  distributed  among  boys 


SfiERWOODS 

MEW  TUGLESS 
.Harness 


BOY  CAN 
HITCH  UP  WITH  EASE  ALONE  NOW 

S  Horses  can  be  harnessed  separately. 

Send  for  trial  set.  ... 

The  most  convenient  of  all  styles  of  harnese  for 
use  in  orchard  or  vineyard,  Singletr  es,  doub  e- 
trees  and  traces  are  done  away  with  ard  a  simple 
chain  furnishes  the  connection  betw  en  team  and 
plow  or  harrow. 

The  orcbardist  will  appreciate  th  •  adva  tages 
of  dispensing  with  doubletrees. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

Distributing  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast, 
lb-18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LOUDEN'S  FAMOUS 
Double  Tread  Barn  Door  Hanger  runs  on  a  T 
rail  flexibly  connected  to  barn.  Warranted  to 
never  jump  the  track.  Has  tempered  steel  roller 
bearings,  fits  close  to  building  and  will  not  bind 
or  work  haid  when  the  door  or  siding  becomes 
warped.  They  are  without  doubt  the  "BEST  ON 
EARTH."  We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  Hay  Tools  and  Hardware  Specialties  for  use  in 
fleld  and  barn.   Write  for  catalogue. 

Address  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Box  9, 
Fali-Held,  Ion. 

BEALL  &  CO.,  242  Wash.  St.,  Portland,  Oregon.  Agent, 
for  Pacific  Coast. 

CHEAP  RATES  ^^SSSS^^' 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold eoods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
18  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   /Vloff  Itt  &.  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  March  18,  1903. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  Darned,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   74h>'a75*  71?»<i,72* 

Thursday   7b%(a-UH  72*@71* 

Friday   75*@74*  72*<g,71* 

Saturday   75  ®74M  7l*(aj71!s 

Monday   74X@735,  7 

Tuesday   73X(S74M         70  ®71* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per 
bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday                      47X@47*  44*@41X 

Thursday                          47\®47\  44?a@44« 

Friday                              47X@47a»  44&@44H 

Saturday   47*®46?i 

Monday                            4«\®U%  44*(o)43* 

Tuesday                            45*<ft43H  43%®42% 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was  as 
follows: 

May,  IMS.  Dec.,1903. 

Thursday  $1  36*®   *1  20%®l  20* 

Friday    ®   l  1978(g>l  20* 

Saturday   1  40   d   1  !MH®1  2~)% 

Monday    ®   1  20M<S>1  19* 

Tuesday   1  40  &\  39«        1  2;%@l  21% 

Wednesday    @   1  2l%@l  21% 

WHEAT. 

Although  Eastern  and  foreign  wheat 
markets  have  been  lacking  in  firmness,  in 
consequence  of  generally  good  prospects 
for  coming  crop  in  most  of  the  prominent 
wheat  sections  of  the  world,  values  in  the 
local  market  have  been  fully  as  well  main- 
tained as  for  a  fortnight  or  more  preced- 
ing. The  firmness  locally  is  due,  how- 
ever, to  exceedingly  limited  offerings,  and 
not  to  any  great  demand.  Shipping  in- 
quiry for  wheat  at  present  is  wholly  for 
Australia  and  South  Africa,  with  imme- 
diate requirements  for  these  sections 
nearly  satisfied.  Wheat  is  now  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  in  this  State  in  anything 
like  wholesale  quantity  that  exporters 
have  been  compelled  to  temporarily  aban- 
don the  field.  There  are  few  ships  now 
on  the  engaged  list,  and  these  are  being 
provided  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
wheat  from  Oregon  and  Washington.  In 
many  parts  of  the  interior  of  this  State 
wheat  has  been  for  some  time  past  com- 
manding relatively  higher  figures  than 
current  in  this  center.  Transfers  of 
choice  milling  wheat  in  the  interior  were 
reported  the  past  week  at  the  equivalent 
of  $1.63},  San  Francisco  delivery.  While 
there  is  very  little  wheat  of  any  sort  at 
present  on  this  market,  offerings  of  choice 
to  select  milling  are  especially  of  light 
proportions. 

California  Milling   1  50  @1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42*(al  4ft 

Oregon  Club   I  40  @1  42* 

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club     @  

Off  qualitiBS  wheat    @  

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Liv.  quotations  6s3*d@6s4d  6s9d(u6s9*d 

Freight  rates   23*@25s  21^<&— s 

Local  market   SI  10®l  12%  tl  i2%@\  4ft 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  I  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1  35J®1.40. 

December,  1903,  delivery,  $1.19J®1.21| 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,   May,    1903,    wheat  sold  at 

I  fj  ;    December,    1903,  $1,211® 

1.21}. 

FLOUR. 

Stocks  are  not  particularly  heavy,  but 
are  ample  of  family  grades  and  bakers' 
extras  to  accommodate  existing  demand 
for  these  descriptions  at  full  current  fig- 
ures. Most  of  the  flour  now  offering  in 
the  center,  however,  is  the  product  of 
mills  outside  the  State,  and  prices  for  the 
same  are  more  favorable  to  consumers 
than  on  the  output  of  local  mills.  Super- 
fines  are  scarce,  but  meet  with  little  call 
from  other  than  cracker  factories. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  '  $2  4fl@2  66 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75®3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   8  75®4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  0034  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  25@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  2ft@3  75 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  25®3  90 

BARLEY. 

There  is  not  much  coming  forward  from 
any  point  and  stocks  in  store  here  are  of 


small  compass.  The  market  is  unfavor- 
able to  buyers,  but  no  great  quantities 
are  required  to  satisfy  the  demand  at 
prices  which  have  been  lately  ruling. 
Shippers  and  brewers  are  practically  out 
of  the  market.  Millers  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  do  much  purchasing,  finding  little 
call  for  crushed  or  rolled  barley  at  current 
comparatively  stiff  rates.  A  ship  clearing 
this  week  for  Liverpool  took  as  part  cargo 
745  tons  barley,  but  this  vessel  was  a  long 
time  on  the  engaged  list,  and  the  barley 
had  been  secured  several  months  ago. 
The  speculative  market  showed  more 
firmness  for  May,  but  continued  weak  for 
December  deliveries. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   »1  15  @1  17* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   I  12*®1  15 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  ®1  22% 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  40  ai  ftO 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  22*(*1  37% 

OATS. 

Demand  for  this  cereal  is  fair,  especially 
for  feed  descriptions,  which  at  prevailing 
rates  are  affording  better  values  to  buyers 
than  any  other  feed  grain.  Supplies  are 
proving  sufficient  for  immediate  needs, 
however,  and  there  are  tolerably  free  of- 
ferings for  future  delivery  from  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed    1  30  @1  35 

White,  good  to  choice   1  25  »1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  17*@1  22* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  22*al  32% 

Milling   1  30   <81  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  37*®1  35 

Black  Russian   1  15  ®1  27* 

Red   1  20  @1  80 

CORN. 

Market  has  been  inclining  slightly  in 
favor  of  buyers,  especially  for  ordinary 
qualities  of  Eastern,  the  bulk  of  present 
supplies  being  of  this  description.  The 
only  recent  shipment  of  consequence  made 
outward  from  this  port  was  per  last 
steamer  clearing  for  Australia,  which  took 
340  tons  for  Sydney.  High  grade  milling 
corn,  suitable  for  table  meal,  Is  still  scarce 
and  is  commanding  firm  figures. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  25  @1  32* 

Large  Yellow   1  27*@1  35 

Small  Vellow   1  50  @l  65 

RYE. 

Not  much  offering,  and  market  is  mod- 
erately firm  at  prices  quoted. 

Good  to  choice   1  12*®  1  17* 

BUCKWHEAT. 

In  the  absence  of  any  noteworthy  trans- 
fers of  this  cereal,  values  for  the  time  be- 
ing are  not  very  clearly-defined. 

Good  to  choice   155   @1  70 

BEANS. 

No  changes  of  consequence  have  been 
developed  in  the  bean  market  since  last 
review.  Business  has  been  mainly  In 
Pinks  for  shipment  to  Arizona  and  Texas. 
Eastern  dealers  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
white  beans,  but  are  protesting  against 
the  prices  asked.  A  ship  sailing  this  week 
for  Liverpool  took  500  sacks  Llmas. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                   3  50  @3  7ft 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              3  20  (83  35 

Large  White                                 3  16  @3  2ft 

Pinks                                               2  60  @2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                        2  75  @3  00 

Reds                                                    2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidney     @  

Llmas  good  to  choice                        4  15  ®4  2S 

Black-eye  Beans                                3  50  @3  75 

Garbanzos,  large                              2  00  ®2  2ft 

Garbanzos,  small                             1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 

There  are  moderate  offerings  of  Green 
Peas,  but  very  few  Niles  now  on  market. 
Values  remain  quotably  as  last  noted,  with 
trade  light. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  55  ai  75 

Niles  Peas   2  25  ®  

HOPS.  • 

No  evidence  of  anything  of  consequence 
doing  locally.  Quotable  values  remain 
nominally  as  stated  in  last  report,  with 
market  lacking  in  firmness.  New  York 
advices  state:  "  Business  has  been  about 
as  slack  as  at  any  time  for  a  month  past, 
but  stocks  here  are  small  for  the  season  of 
year  and  in  so  few  hands  that  there  is  not 
much  pressure  to  sell.  Brewers  are  still 
indifferent,  and  seem  Inclined  to  replenish 
their  stock  only  when  necessity  requires. 
The  temper  of  the  English  markets  is 
firm,  but  buyers  are  acting  cautiously  and 
very  few  orders  are  coming  this  way. 
Among  the  local  holders  there  is  a  dispo- 
tion  to  ask  29@30c  for  choice  Pacific  Coast 
hops,  and  some  good  lots  have  sold  at  27® 
27Jc.  Comparatively  few  State  hops  left, 
and  so  few  yearlings  that  values  for  them 
are  largely  nominal.  We  are  advised  of 
further  contracts  made  with  brewers  for 
the  1903  crop  of  Pacifies  on  the  basis  of 
20@21c  delivered.  This  means  at  least  18c 
on  the  coast.  Growers  are  very  slow  to 
contract  at  that." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1902  crop  22  @24 

WOOL. 

Spring  clip  is  beginning  to  come  for- 
ward from  the  southern  section,  but  few 
local  sales  are  reported,  dealers  waiting 


for  a  more  complete  assortment  and 
larger  offerings  before  beginning  opera- 
tions. An  effort  will  likely  be  made  to 
retard  business  here  and  keep  prices 
down  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable 
operators  to  purchase  to  advantage  in  the 
interior  The  outlook  is  for  a  firm  mar- 
ket for  all  good  to  choice  wools.  Pur- 
chasing in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  re- 
ported at  from  8@12c.  Wools  at  lower 
figure  must  be  very  poor  or  else  a  decided 
snap  for  the  buyer. 

,  SPRING. 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free   11   @  13 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective      9  @  11 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

While  arrivals  of  hay  are  averaging 
lighter  than  during  greater  part  of  pre- 
ceding month,  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
high-grade  stable  hay  and  no  improve- 
ment to  note  in  prices  obtainable.  Com- 
mon grades  continue  to  sell  to  best  ad- 
vantage, being  in  light  stock  and  in  fair 
request. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   u  w®  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   |]  ou<s  13  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   10  00®  12  50 

Barley   10  00®  11  00 

Clover   10  0O«a  10  50 

Alfalfa   10  0O@  12  00 

Volunteer   10  00a  10  50 

Compressed    \\  oogi  14  no 

Straw,  v  bale   45®  55 

MILLSTUFFS. 

As  there  are  few  mills  in  this  State  now 
running  on  anything  like  full  time,  stocks 
of  bran  and  middlings  are  not  given 
much  chance  to  accumulate.  Supplies 
for  some  time  past  have  been  largely  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  product,  and  these 
represented  mostly  prior  arrival  pur- 
chases. Current  values  are  being  fairly 
well  sustained,  but  buyers  are  not  taking 
hold  freely  at  full  figures. 

Bran,  »  ton   19  00@20  50 

Middlings   24  00@26  U) 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00@22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   25  00@26  00 

Cornmeal   27  50@28  50 

Cracked  Corn   28  00@29  00 

SEEDS. 

Stocks  of  most  kinds  are  too  light  to 
admit  of  any  noteworthy  trading.  Al- 
falfa Is  hardly  quotable  wholesale,  but 
values  for  same  may  be  said  to  range 
from  10@14c,  as  to  quality,  and  latter  fig- 
ure only  possible  on  small  transfers  of 
choice  Utah.  No  Mustard  Seed  now  offer- 
ing here  In  round  lots  and  very  little  held 
by  jobbers. 

Per  ell. 

Alfalfa,  Utah  13  00@14  00 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  12  00(013  00 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75®  3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  0J(a  3  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  @— 

Rape   1*®  2% 

Hemp   3*i@  4 

HONEY. 

Market  is  quiet  arid  without  special 
change  as  regards  values.  Supplies  now 
in  this  center  include  little  which  can  be 
termed  really  desirable.  The  inquiry 
which  exists  is  mainly  for  choice  water 
white  uncandied,  market  for  which  is 
quite  firm.  For  candied  honey  and  all  off 
qualities  the  market  is  slow  and  weak. 

Extracted  White  Liquid   6543  7* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6 

Extracted,  Amber   5  a  5>« 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   4  ®  4* 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames  12*1913* 

Amber  Comb   9  ®ll 

Dark  Comb   7   @  7* 

BEESWAX. 

Not  much  of  any  sort  on  the  market. 
Desirable  qualities  meet  with  prompt  sale 
at  full  prevailing  values. 

Good  to  choice,  light  *  ft  27  @29 

Dark  26  @26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

There  is  a  strong  tone  to  the  market, 
with  demand  in  excess  of  the  immediate 
supply,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  as 
regards  mutton  and  hogs.  There  is  every 
indication  that  prices  will  continue  on  a 
high  plane  throughout  the  year.  Hogs 
in  the  Eastern  markets  have  been  nearing 
the  8c  mark,  and  that  they  will  command 
that  figure  soon  is  considered  altogether 
probable. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   7*®  8 

Beef.  2nd  quality   7  ®  7* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6*@  7 

Mutton— ewes,  10@-o;  wethers   10*®— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  200  lbs   7*®  T  >» 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  200  to  250  lbs   7  ®  7% 

Hogs,  large  hard,  over  250  fts   6%@  7 

Bogs,  small,  fat   7*®— 

Veal,  small,  »  ft   9  O10 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  ft  12*@— 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Dry  hides  are  in  fair  request  at  steady 
prices.     Wet  salted  stock  is  ruling  dull 
and  weak,  with  talk  of  a  combine  among 
dealers,  and  that  they  will  have  but  one 


buyer  for  the  combination.  Tallow  is  not 
lacking  for  custom,  and  stocks  of  same 
are  not  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  near 
future. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 

figures. 

Sound.  "  Oullt 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fts          —  @io    —  @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fts        —  @9    —  Sg 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fts         —  ®  8*  —  ®  7* 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fts.  —  ®  8*  —  @  7* 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  60  fts.  —  ®  8*  —  @7 

Stags   —  @  7     —   ®  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  s*  _  @  7* 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*@io    _  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®I0*  —  ®  9* 

Dry  Hides   16*®17     16  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts.  13  @l3'i  12  @I2'J 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts   18  @19     17  @18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fi  skin   1  00  ®l  fti) 

Pelts,  medium,  $  skin   60  ®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   35  @  50 

Pelts,  shearling.  V  skin   15  @  25 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each         3  00 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides  dry,  medium   1  50 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   1  25 

Tallow,  good  quality   6  @— 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   5  @  5* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Grain  bag  dealers  are  making  no  special 
efforts  to  sell,  anticipating  stiffer  prices 
later  on.  The  Calcutta  market  has  been 
lately  tending  against  buyers,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  jute  This,  in  connection  with 
prospects  of  increased  requirements  the 
coming  summer,  gives  reason  to  believe 
that  prices  will  be  less  favorable  to  buyers 
than  last  season. 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   a%@— 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June- 
July   5*i@  6 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentio,  In  lots  of 

2  000,  ¥  W  555  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ft   34  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  3's-fc   34  ®— 

POULTRY. 

Choice  young  poultry  was  in  light  re- 
ceipt and  sold  readily  as  a  rule  at  good 
figures,  more  particularly  broilers,  fryers 
and  young  roosters,  which  were  in  light 
stock  and  good  request.  Old  chickens, 
unless  large  and  fat,  were  not  sought 
after.  There  was  a  moderate  demand  for 
turkeys,  ducks  and  geesi  at  generally 
steady  prices.    Pigeons  sold  well. 

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   20  a  22 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens  V  ft   15  ®  17 

Turktys,  alive.  Gobblers,  ^  ft   15  @  17 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   5  00  ®600 

Roosters,  old   5  00  ®550 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  ®  7  50 

Fryers   6  00  ®  6  50 

Broilers,  large   5  50  ®  6  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   5  00  @  5  50 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen   500  ®6  00 

Ducks,  young,  ¥  dozen   6  00  a  8  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   2  00  @  2  50 

Goslings,  V  pair  .          2  00  ®  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  £0  ®  1  75 

Pigeons,  young   2  50  a  2  75 

BUTTER. 

Prices  have  continued  on  the  down 
grade,  with  production  on  the  increase 
and  the  demand  mainly  local  for  immedi- 
ate uee.  No  stability  is  looked  for  until 
values  touch  a  point  warranting  storing 
on  speculative  account.  The  figures  at 
which  it  will  be  profitable  to  store  will  be 
regulated  largely  by  markets  East.  The 
cheaper  grades  of  Eastern  are  now  being 
landed  here  in  considerable  quantity,  in- 
cluding process  or  reuovated  butter.  The 
case  against  the  San  Francisco  dealer  for 
violating  the  law  In  the  alleged  delivery 
of  process  for  creamery  butter  to  the  Napa 
asylum,  was  dismissed  at  Napa  without 
trial,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  cost 
more  more  money  to  prosecute  the  case 
than  the  authorities  felt  justified  in  spend- 
ing. The  dairy  interest  does  not  appear 
to  be  considered  of  much  consequence  in 
that  section. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft   25  ®2fi 

Creamery,  firsts   24  @25 

Dairy,  select   24  a— 

Dairy,  firsts   23  @— 

Dairy,  seconds    22  a — 

Firkin  good  to  choice   —  ®— 

Mixed  Store   17*®20 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

CHEESE. 

Handlers  of  domestic  product  are 
shading  prices  to  buyers,  rather  than  miss 
sales  of  noteworthy  magnitude.  While 
stocks  of  domestic  are  not  very  heavy, 
they  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand at  existing  values.  Most  of  the 
California  cheese  now  offering  is  new,  and 
in  many  instances  is  being  crowded  to  sale 
to  avoid  the  shrinkage. 

California,  fancy  Hat,  new   13  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice   12  @I2* 

California,  ••  Young  Americas  "   13  ®14 

EGGS. 

While  there  have  been  no  pronounced 
changes  in  quotable  values,  the  market 
has  been  rather  firm.  Only  by  storing 
eggs  in  considerable  quantities,  however, 
have  values  been  maintained  at  existing 
levels.  The  recent  wet  weather  has  been 
somewhat  unfavorable  for  the  selling  in- 
terest, considerable  of  the  stock  arriving 
being  more  or  less  damp  and  consequently 
undesirable  for  placing  in  cold  storage. 
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A  few  marks  of  superior  quality  are  sell- 
ing in  a  limited  way  slightly  above  quota- 
tions. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresb.  15  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  14   ®l  J '  2 
California,  good  to  choice  store   1314 1914 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  were  in  only  moderate  receipt, 
and  for  desiable  qualities  the  last  quoted 
advance  was  well  maintained.  Spring 
vegetables  made  a  better  showing  than  at 
any  previous  date  this  year.  Especially 
were  there  increased  offerings  of  aspara- 
gus, rhubarb  and  mushrooms,  all  going  at 
easier  figures  than  preceding  week.  Some 
rhubarb  is  being  forwarded  East.  String 
beans  were  in  light  supply.  Tomatoes 
were  scarce  and  high. 

A6paragus,  f>  lb   10  @  15 

Beans,  Lima,     lb     —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  *  fl>   12!4@  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  Das. .  i  uo  &  — 

Cucumbers,  #  large  box    —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,      A>   —  ®  — 

Garlic,  »  lb   2  &  2V, 

Mushroom*.  $  ft   10   @  20 

Onions.  Yellow  Danver,  f»  cental. . .     60  «a  90 

Okra,  Dried,  $  ft    —  ®  — 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  f,  ft   7  @  9 

Peas,  good  to  choice  Southern   4   (a)  7 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  lb   30  @  35 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  $  box   1  25   @  1  75 

Summer  Squash,  <p  box   —  ®  — 

Tomatoes,    crate   1  60  @  2  25 

POTATOES. 
There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  potato  market, 
and  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging  for  any 
material  change  for  the  better  during  the 
balance  of  the  season.  The  demand  is 
almost  wholly  local  and  is  principally  for 
most  select  Burbaaks.  A  few  new  pota- 
toes are  bringing  tolerably  stiff  figures. 
Sweets  were  in  moderate  receipt,  but  ask- 
ing prices  for  same  were  slightly  advanced. 

River  Burbanks  40  @  60 

River  Reds,  *  ctl   35  ®  50 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

Early  Rose  1  00  @  1  15 

Oregon  Burbanks   60  @  90 

New  Potatoes,  V  ft   3  @  3V4 

Merced  Sweet,     cental  1  55  @  1  65 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  are  in  fair  supply  and  are  moving 
rather  slowly  at  much  the  same  range  of 
values  as  current  for  some  weeks  past. 
Only  for  choice  to  select  stock  can  the 
market  be  said  to  show  firmness.  Present 
offerings  do  not  include  much  high  grade 
fruit.  There  were  further  arrivals  this 
week  from  Oregon  and  Idaho,  mainly  Ben 
Davis  apples  and  Newtown  Pippins. 

Apples,  fancy,  *  4-tier  box  1  50@1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  v  50-box  l  00@l  25 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  fl  50-box   75®  90 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
While  there  is  no  special  activity  to 
note,  there  has  been  some  outward  move- 
ment this  week,  principally  of  prunes. 
Present  stocks  are  largely  prunes  of  the 
French  variety,  apples  and  peaches. 
Stocks  of  silver  prunes  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted. There  are  few  pears  now  re- 
maining, and  the  supply  of  figs  is  light. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  60-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice  4H@  5V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  ®  9y, 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     ft   hhi®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   1XA®  — 

Figs,  10-ft.  box,  1- ft  cartons  70  @80 

Nectarines,  *  lb  4  ®  4% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4%@  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   S>l/i®  8 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   8  «s  9 

Pears,  halves,  choice   b%@  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   4  @  5 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4V4®  6 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow   f>Yt®  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  <<b  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2m@2v4;  40-50s,  5k@5&c; 
50-60S,  4K@4tfc;  60-70S,  3(o,3!4c;  70-80S,  2H@XC; 
80-90S,  2@2^c;  90-lOOs,  l'/2®l«c. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    3\i&— 

Apples,  quartered   3'A@— 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   4S4@  5!4 

Pigs,  Black,  in  sacks,  $  lb  4  @  5 

Plums,  unpitted,  ¥  ft   2 

RAISINS. 
Nothing  of  consequence  doing.  Stocks 
are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  and 
small  dealers.    Values  are  without  quot- 
able change. 

California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  prices 
f.  o.  b.  common  shipping   points,  crop  of  1902 

2-  crown  London  Layers,  20-lb  boxes,  $1.40  f>  box 

3-  orown  do,  $1.60;  4-crown  fancy  Clusters,  do,  $i 
6-crown  Dehesas,  do,  $2.50:  6-crown  Imperials, 
do,  13. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Choice  to  fancy  Navel  oranges  were  ia 
good  request,  with  offerings  of  this  sort 
only  moderate  and  market  firm  at  the 
ruling  rates.  There  were  liberal  supplies 
of  common  oranges,  however,  and  these 
moved  slowly  at  rather  low  figures 
Lemon  market  was  tolerably  firm  for 
high  grade  stock  at  quotably  unchanged 
values,  but  ordinary  qualities  were  not 
much  sought  after.  Limes  were  in  very 
scanty  supply  most  of  the  week,  but  a 
fresh  invoice  arrived  to-day.  A  Los  An- 
geles dispatch  says:  "  The  total  shipments 
of  citrus  fruit  from  southern  California 
up  to  March  14th  were  8350  carloads,  of 
which  977  carloads  were  lemons.    For  the 


FACTS    WORTH    KLIN  OWING. 

You  can  buy  a  genuine  Columbus  Buggy  Company's  vehicle,  at  the  San  Francisco  house,  for  about 
the  same  you  will  pay  for  an  imitation,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate.  The  Columbus  will 
not  admit  of  as  great  a  profit  as  cheaper  stuff  and  many  dealers  say  the  average  buyer  does  not  know 
the  difference.  Look  into  the  difference— it  will  pay  you.  We  can  snow  more  vehicles  15  years  old  still 
running  in  Alameda  county  than  all  the  other  factories  combined.  The  fre'ght  is  the  same  on  cheap 
ve  icles  that  It  is  on  good  ones.  We  have  to  have  a  distributing  house  in  San  Francisco  for  the  whole 
coast  and  the  Islands.  Big  stock  to  select  from  and  carloads  constantly  arriving.  Market,  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth  streets,  opposite  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 
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Facsimile    of    Name  Plate.. 


CUT  THIS  AO  OUT 


and  send  to  us  and 
we  will  mail  you 
Free  our  1903  spe- 

Icle  and  harness  catalogue.  It  has  always  been  themo-t  complete  book  printed,  and  fur 
mora  complete  than  ever.  It  is  the  standard  from  which  others  figure—  we  lead,  the 
others  follow.  Top  Buggies  27.90.  The  greatest  buggy  offer  ever  made  at 
S41.70  Top  Buggies  with  guaranteed  rubber  tires  at  946.00.  45  styles  to 
select  from.  Surreys  with  canopy  and  extension  tc;ps.  J46.75  to  J112.  Phaetons,  Driv- 
ing Wagons.  Spring  Wagons,  etc.  145  styles  vehicles,  98  styles  harness  to  select  from. 
Wr  Dill  R1HTEE  every  vehicle  for  2  years  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  We 
If  U  UUAriAn  I  LL  will  ship  you  any  vehicle  without  any  money  with  order. 
Don't  buy  until  you  get  our  catalog  and  see  our  wonderful  offers. 
MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  North  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


same  period  last  year  a  few  more  than 
8338  carloads  had  been  removed,  of  which 
626  carloads  were  lemons." 

Oranges,  Washington  Navel,  $  box.  ...  1  00@2  5') 

Oranges,  California  Seedlings   65®  1  23 

Oranges,  Tangerines,  fl  half  box    1  00(g'  1  25 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box   2  25  0.2  so 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice          1  50@2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good   1  0  @1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  in  box   1  00@2  2> 

Limes,  Mexican,  in  box     ®  

NUTS. 

Business  mainly  of  a  light  jobbing  char- 
acter. Almonds  are  ruling  steady  with 
supplies  of  moderate  volume.  Walnuts 
are  in  light  stock  and  market  quite  firm 
for  choice. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  (ml2 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  <&10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  bV~ 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   4l/2®  514 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6i4 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  12'/2@13 

Walnuts,  White,  standard  10  @11 

WINE. 

The  general  condition  of  the  market  re- 
mains unchanged.  For  dry  wines  of  last 
vintage  the  Wine  Dealers'  Association  is 
paying  18c,  less  about  1  Jc.  for  various 
charges  made  against  the  seller.  Some 
stock  of  superior  quality  is  going  in  a  lim- 
ited way  to  outside  custom  at  slightly 
higher  figures.  For  sweet  wines  of  1902 
the  Association  is  charging  32c.  net  at  the 
wineries.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Fran- 
cisco the  past  week  were  363,800  gallons. 
The  steamer  Colon,  sailing  on  Saturday 
last,  took  111,030  gallons  for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks  119,901 

Wheat,  ctls  223,27-4 

Barley,  ctls   38,034 

Oats,  ctls   14,022 

Corn,  ctls   11,631 

Rye,  ctls    2,240 

Beans,  sks   1  957 

Potatoes,  sks   23,391 

Onions,  sks   1,511 

Hay,  tons   2,551 

Wool,  bales   677 

Hops,  bales  


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1902, 

last  year. 

4,568,719 

5,023,157 

5,327,664 

7,755,e06 

4,434,723 
689,058 

5,214,977 

725,305 

102,f00 

86,111 

167  694 

229,191 

632,711 

6  3,212 

1,026,676 

1,099,886 

168,065 

168,922 

119,8.2 

109  331 

38,254 

44  263 

12,850 

8,545 

Chance  Growth  of  Oranges  —Sa- 
linas Index:  Thos.  Watson  has  furnished 
the  Monterey  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce with  three  specimens  of  the  orange 
growth  on  the  Corral  de  Tierra.  They 
are  beauties,  one  of  the  trio  measuring  5 
inches  in  diameter.  The  orange  trees  are 
practically  volunteers.  Some  seeds  were 
thrown  out  and  in  some  way  must  have 
become  covered  with  earth,  for  they  grew 
and  to-day  stand  as  testimonials  of  what 
chance  can  bring  forth. 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  hi  sks   79,596 

Wheat,  ctls  192,526 

Barley,  ctls   9,485 

Oats,  ctls   366 

Corn,  ctls   432 

Beans,  sks   175 

Hay,  bales   4,782 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   1,015 

Honey,  cases   33 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,84 1 


Since 
July  l,  I'D' 


3  033 
4.697, 
3335 
29! 
33 
35, 
148 
445, 
332, 
3 
83, 


,013 

7  7 

.815- 

522 

6i3 

494 

915 

969 

761 

484 

541 


331 

,542 
762 
938 


"Frnlt  W«U  Sprayed  la  H*lf  Bold." 

The  above  l'ne  is  found  in  some  publicat  on  or 
other,  saying  whoever  Is  the  author  of  the  adage 
must  have  known  of  or  used  Deming  Sprayers, 
made  b/  the  Demng  Company,  Salem,  Ohio. 
Whether  this  be  true  in  its  entirety  or  not.  there 
can  be  no  question  but  lhat  fruit  that  is  sprayed 
comes  to  a  greater  yield  and  matures  In  much  bet- 
ter condition  than  whe  e  spraying  is  negrected 
All  agree  that  It  is  not  now  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency as  to  whether  to  spray  or  not,  but  solely 
one  of  ihe  best  apparatus  to  be  procured  for  the 
purpose.  To  the  minds  of  many  the  line  of  Dem- 
ing Sprayers  takes  p  ecedence  cf  anything  else 
on  the  market.  They  make  bucket,  knapsack, 
barrel  and  power  sprayers,  each  especially 
adapted  to  some  particular  class  of  work,  and  all 
have  proven  their  great  worth  in  their  work.  The 
Deming  catalogue,  :903  edition,  wlH  be  mailed 
free  to  anyone  writing  for  It. 


Cared  Bad  Caae  of  Sweeny. 

Colfax,  Wash.,  Dec.  19,  1902. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  ,  Cleveland,  O. : 

I  cured  a  bad  case  of  sweeny  with  GOM- 
BAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  after  other  reme- 
dies failed.  glenn i  Johnson 


MALTHOID 
ROOFING 


Malthoid  roofing  is 
made  in  California, 
where  the  materials  are 
produced  from  which 
the  best  roofings  are 
made. 

Malthoid  is  weather  and 
water-proof,  fire-resisting  — 
will  not  crack,  expand  or 
contract  —  neither  will  it 
sweat  or  run  from  heat. 

The  lowest  priced  good 
roofing  made. 

Send  for  booklet  and  samples.  8 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado 


BAILEY'9 

Hydraulic  l^am. 

Now  is  the  time  to  install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  Is  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  it.  It  Is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  Bend  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

PRICE  W.  B\ILKY. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  V. 


PRINTING  We  fufnish  all  stock  and  do  printing 
r  inn  1 1HU.  at  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  $1.25,  1000  $1.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  335  Davis  St.. 
elan  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.    Plenty  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  har-  ,  \A 
vest.    Write  us  and  t^jyj 
we  will   send    you,  Viar 
free,  by   next  mail, 
our    money  winning 
books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Bole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


lYOURTREEtf 

WHEN  HUNGRY. 

Experience  in  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  me  that  properly  prepared  sheep 
manure  is  nature's  best  gift  to  impov- 
erished soil.  Easy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buy.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  My  free  cir- 
cular describes  the  process  of  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.        GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

Fresno  Fertilizing  Works, 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C, 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago       :       :       :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines;  1K.000 
Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
daily  attendance;  HflO  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.  Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 
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THE  SHARPIES 

TUBULAR  DAIRY  SEPARATOR 

I  is  guaranteed  to  yield  the  farmer  a  6  p. 
cent  gTeater  profit  on  his  investing 
than  any  other  cream  separator.  Ui 
book  No.  lis  explains  why. 

Sharpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills.     West  Chester,  Pa 


GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
ELSENBURG,  CAPE  COLONY. 

WANTED— Principal  for  the  Government  School 
of  Agriculture  at  Elsenburg,  Cape  Co'ony. 

In  addition  to  the  control  of  the  School  and  the 
resident  students,  the  principal  is  expected  to 
take  a  share  of  teaching  and  a  general  supervision 
of  the  School  Farm. 

Elsenburg  is  situated  about  30  miles  from  Cape 
Town,  and  l  mile  from  Mulder's  Vlei  railway  sta- 
tion. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  accommodation  of  from 
50  to  60  students.  The  two-years'  course  covers  all 
branches  of  scientific  farming,  including  stock 
raising,  cereals,  dairy  work,  wine  making  and 
fruit  growing.  A  staff  of  six  visiting  and  resident 
lecturer*  assist  the  principal. 

Salary  £500  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging, 
with  an  allowance  of  £50  for  passage  money,  etc., 
to  Elsenburg. 

Applicant  to  enter  into  a  three-years'  engage 
ment. 

Duties  begin  1st  July,  1903.  Applications  ad 
dressed  to  the  Superintendent-General  of  Educa- 
tion, Cape  Town,  should  reach  him  not  later  than 
the  7th  May.  1UU3 

Canned  and  Evaporated 
Fruits  Wanted. 

Sole  sell'ng  agency  of  a  first-class  firm  for 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

By  the  undersigned,  who  is  in  a  position  to  place 
large  quantities  amongst  the  leading  wholesale 
buyers. 

Highest  references. 

Alex.  S.  Duffus,  Jr., 

27  LEADENHALL  ST.,  LONDON,  E.  C,  ENGLAND. 


A  Complete  Threshing  Outfit 

FOR  SALE. 

One  40-inch  cylinder  Uronson-Pltts  Separator; 
one  Daniel  Best  Side  Cleaner:  long  feeder  and 
derrick,  with  fonts,  blocks,  cables,  cook  house, 
water  wagoos  and  feed  wagon,  and  a  No  1  thresh- 
ing engine.  46-inch  boiler;  the  whole  outfit  in  No.  1 
condition  for  sale  cheap  Fo  fur. her  particulars 
apply  to  JOHN  McCOKMACK,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 


Owners  of  Threshers  and  Hamsters, 

ATTENTIONI 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a  NUT  WRENCH 
that  makes  easy  and  simple  the  problem  of  re- 
moving and  replacing  the  teeth  In  the  cylinder  cf 
your  machine— a  Wrench  that  more  than  pays  for 
itself  every  time  it  Is  used?  If  so,  address  the  un- 
dersigned for  descriptive  matter,  price,  etc. 

VENTURA  MANUFACTURING  &  IMPLEMENT  CO.. 
Ventura,  California. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Issue  Against  the  Squirrels. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  destroy  squirrels  by  official  en- 
actment. At  Lodi  last  week  there  was 
an  enthusiastic  public  meeting  held. 
All  speakers  agreed  that  the  squirrel 
pest  required  immediate  attention,  and 
that  only  the  most  vigorous  and  drastic 
methods  could  accomplish  the  desired 
results.  Drowning,  poisoning  or  shoot- 
ing could  not  succeed  in  ridding  the 
country  of  the  evil,  unless  everybody 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  drown, 
poison  or  shoot. 

As  long  as  the  large  land  holders  are 
indifferent  to  the  colonies  of  squirrels 
which  are  harbored  in  their  grain  and 
pasture  Gelds,  the  horticulturists  will 
have  no  remedy  against  perpetual  in- 
vasion. 

Mr.  Jahant  thought  a  5  cent  bounty 
a  good  scheme;  but  those  who  were  fa- 
vorable to  it  only  considered  it  as  aux- 
i  iary  to  the  proposed  method  in  the 
petition. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  majority 
of  those  present  signed  the  following 
petition  to  the  supervisors: 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  San  Joaquin, 
State  of  California:  We,  the  under- 
signed, agriculturists  and  horticultur- 
ists of  Lodi  and  vicinity,  respectfully 
petition  your  honorable  body  to  take 
every  action  which  the  law  will  allow  to 
cause  the  destruction  of  squirrels  ;  to 
pass  such  ordinance  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. It  is  our  special  desire  that  your 
honorable  body  will  take  general  super- 
vision, and,  if  possible,  compel  non-resi- 
dent land  owners  and  such  land  owners 


as  are  too  careless  or  negligent  to 
poison  their  own  squirrels,  to  pay  for 
the  poisoning  of  squirrels  on  their  own 
land  by  your  honorable  body. 

As  to  the  method  of  killing  squirrels, 
we  recommend  either  carbon  bisulphide, 
strychnine,  arsenic  or  smoke. 

A  Woman's  Movement  Against 
Squirrels.— The  Manteca  Squirrel  As- 
sociation, in  San  Joaquin  county,  was  or- 
ganized by  women  who  reside  near  that 
town,  and  it  was  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  slaughtering  as  many  of  the 
squirrels  as  possible.  The  animals  have 
been  so  numerous  that  they  will  soon 
almost  ruin  the  grain  crop  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  kill  them.  The  women  say 
that  the  men  did  not  appear  to  realize 
the  situation,  and  they  decided  to  take 
matters  in  their  own  hands.  By  offering 
prizes  every  three  months,  all  of  the 
young  folks  in  the  district  work  from 
morning  to  night,  catching  and  killing 
the  pests.  The  prizes  for  the  present 
contest  will  be  a  top-buggy,  a  horse, 
milk  cow  and  a  steel  cooking  range. 
The  Association  has  had  tickets  printed 
and  the  members  are  at  present  selling 
them  throughout  the  district.  An  en- 
tertainment will  be  given  at  the  Town 
Hall  to  add  to  the  fund.  The  following 
ladies  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
arrange  the  entertainment:  Mrs.  Shed, 
Mrs.  Wiggins,  Mrs.  Salmon,  Mrs.  Cos- 
tella  and  Mrs.  Tearson.  Another  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Mrs.  E.  Boles, 
Mrs.  Cliff  Wiggins  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Over- 
hiser,  were  named  to  formulate  a  peti- 
tion and  present  it  to  the  supervisors, 
urging  them  to  render  some  assistance 
in  exterminating  the  squirrels.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  in  two  weeks,  when  further  plans 
will  be  outlined. 

Poison  in  Madera  County.  —  The 
supervisors  of  Madera  county,  at  the 
last  session,  purchased  three  tons  of 
poisoned  wheat  for  distribution  to  the 
farmers,  and  the  horticultural  commis- 
sioner, who  attends  to  the  distribution, 
is  receiving  many  applications. 

Freshening  Pork. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  have  some  pork 
which  I  have  cured  myself,  but  through 
some  mistake  it  has  taken  too  much 
salt.  Consequently  it  is  so  salty  that 
even  after  my  wife  parboils  it  it  is  not 
first-class.  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
put  it  in  fresh  water  in  order  to  take 
out  the  salt,  or  would  you  advise  other 
methods  ? — Reader,  Kingsburg. 

We  only  know  the  old  way  of  fresh- 
ening. Cut  in  slices  as  for  frying  and 
let  it  lie  in  fresh  water  over  night. 

If  you  want  to  feel  good 
to-morrow,take  Baldwin's 
Health  Tablets  to=night. 

(Try  before  you  buy) 

So  positive  am  I  that  my  health  tablets 
will  give  you  health.  Ftrength.  and  new  Ufa 
that  I  will  send  you  a  25c  bottle  absolutely 
free  until  you  have  had  time  to  test  their 
curative  qualities.  They  will  cure  consti- 
pation, headache,  biliousness,  tornid  liver, 
and  do  you  so  much  good  you  will  be  thank- 
ful to  me  and  will  gladly  send  me  the  price, 
25c.  Don't  be  sick,  cross,  and  ugly  any 
longer.  Write  me  a  postal  to-dav  and  you 
will  receive  a  package  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablets  to-morrow  by  mall,  prepaid. 

EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN, 
I  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MICE 


Itai3235£l'iri 


PACE, 

We  Heartily 

Recommend  Page  Fence  for  the  worst  breach y 

stock,  and  tt  doe*  lust  as  well  for  quiet  stock. 

PACK  IVOVKN  WIRE  FKNCK  CO.,  A  DRI  AN,  MICH. 


ESSENCE! 

»?*T*f*T*f*»  Tk-ht.  Sold  to  tho  K 


MADE.  Bull 
.  Strong,  Chlcken- 

■affaSaSaSaSaa  Tit'ht-  Solli  <n  thc  * armerat Hholrxal. 
'•Itlfl.lfl.1  ■     Fullj  Warranted.  Catalog  Kree. 

**i*»,i,»»J        COILED  SPRING  FKNCK  CO. 
w"""""  Box  '^jy,      Wlneheiter,  Indiana,  Di  8.  A. 

DM  DT  I  IDC  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
■»  '  '  w  l»  pay  f4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIR9.  Box  800.  Westbrook,  Maine, 


A  Low 
I  WaJoa 

^Halflpricc. 

The  cheapest,  the 
ea:  iest  and  the  best 

way  to  net  a  low  wanon  is 
to  buy  a  set  of  Electric 
aleel  Wheel,  to  fit  your  farm  wacon.  if  you 
don't  want  to  bother  with  chanting  tlie  wheels 
buy  a  set  to  tit  vour  oldcear.  If  you  h;,\e  no  old 
Bear  you  can  buy  one  for  a  song,  as  there  are 
thousands  of  them  tying  around  the  country. 
A  s.-t  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  ,  oms  less  than 
one-half  the  price  of  a  low  wagon.  They  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon.  They  make  a  new 
wagon  out  of  your  old  one  with  wheels  that 
cannot  rot  or  break.  Made  with  straight  or 
staggered  spokes,  wide  or  narrow  tiies.  Save 
blacksmith  hills.  Write  for  our  Handy  Farm 
Wagon  Catalog.  Tells  about  our  full  line  of 
Klertiic  implements.    It  Is  Free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.. 
Box  10  Qulncy.  Ills. 


"Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

t-foot  20  inch.  5-foot  20-lnch.  6-foot  20-lnch. 
HOOKEB  A  CO.,  SAM  FRANCIeCO. 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

J.  C.  HOW  LETT  MACHINE  WORKS, 

:  if.-i    moot  Street,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BAKER'S  ■■■■■■ 

'traceless  harness' 


I 


No  WhifT/etrees  —  No  Traces 


This  harness  is  indispensable  to  every  fruit  grower — vineyardist  or 
orchardist.  Saves  time,  labor  and  patience.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
every  season  in  the  saving  of  injury  to  trees  and  vines  and  damage  to  grow- 
ing fruit,  which  always  occurs  from  the  use  of  ordinary  whiffletrees  and 
traces.    One  of  the  handiest  of  farm  equipments. 

We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  every  State,  like  the  following: 

Dear  Sirs:  Florin.  CaL   July  ?,  1002. 

I  put  your  harness  on  a  span  of  horses  that  weigh  close  to  1400  lbs.  They  broke  cen- 
ters in  a  vineyard  for  two  weeks  at  a  stretch  and  seemed  not  to  notice  tha.1  they  were  in 
&.  different  harness,  though  one  is  a  very  nervous  horse.  I  never  had  as  much  pleasure 
in  plowing  as  I  did  with  that  harness.  No  broken  vines,  no  stepping  over  traces  and  no 
traces  to  catch.    It  makes  vineyard  plowing  a  pleasure  instead  of  hard  work. 

F.  F.  ROBINSON. 

Don't  delay — write  us  to-day  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  this  val- 
uable harness,  mailed  free.    Live  agents  wanted  everywhere. 

B.  F.  BAKER  COMPANY  21 4Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y..U.S.A. 

HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  Distributing  Agents, 

16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I 


v.: 


,j 


N.  0HLANDT  &  CO.'S 

HMGradc  FERTILIZERS 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE   SHOULD    HATE    OCR    8PRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE    IN    ANSWER    TO    A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W&  p    ROOF  PAINTS. 
•  •  PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  coating  for  Roofs,  Tanks,  Flumes.     Fire-proof.     Hardens  like 
slate.    Cheap;  durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Ready  Roofing.  Correspondence  solicited. 


'Phone  James  3301. 

CONTRACTORS'  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY, 

LEADING  LABOR  AGENTS, 

035  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
Mule  He  p  of  All  Kin 'la  Fnriil.hr  d  Free  of 
Charge  to  Every  Fmp'oyer  of  Help. 

Phone,  telegraph,  write  or  call  in  person  and 
procure  your  help  from  us.  L.  H.  CUTTING, 
Manager,  635  Washington  St  ,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  well  of  Vity  Nail, 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DEE  FAILLEH,  f  ree't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnat Ion 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  160.  Established  1664.  Send  for  Circular 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


CHOICE  LOGANBERRY  VINES, 

raised  from  stolons  only  (no  cheap  bud  stock), 
thoroughly  reliable,  prices  low. 

S.  H.  RENO,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

ORANGB  dfc  LEMON  TREES. 

We  still  have  a  few  to  offer  of  all  sorts.  We  are 
pioneers  of  and  headquarters  for  frost  resistant 
orange  on  hardy  citrus  trlfoliata;  it  is  the  coming 
stock.  Also,  Gray's  Gardena  dewberry.  Write  if 
interested.  WAhNDB'8  nukskky. 

Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108 ;  Office  Red  313.    Pasadena,  Oal . 

Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN)  AND  GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 
49*  THESE  PLANTS  WILL  PLEASE  YOU. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.       W.  J.  EHBBEE, 
Rural  Box  61.     El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Rupestris  St.  George 

Roots  and  Cuttings. 

HENRY  TUCKER, 

CALISTOGA,  CAL. 

CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

ROYAL  APRICOTS,  LOQUATS, 
BLACK  ACACIAS,  ETC. 


DISBROW  NURSERIES, 

Phone,  RED  2021.  PASADENA,  CAL. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS, 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 
Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

O.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building,  Ban  Francisco. 
Rooms  20-21,  7th  Floor. 


SEED  CO. 

411,  4'3  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Our  new  1903  catalogue,  one  of 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  on 
this  coast,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
California  Views,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  information  about 
the  garden  and  full  instructions  as 
to  planting  will  be  found  therein--- 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


ASK  F~OR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Salzer's  Rape; 
civ os  Rich,  — 
fcrcpn  V^, 
food  at^rvTl 


ton  . 


FARM 


SPELTZ— 

k.What  is  it  ! 

.Catalog 
tel.s. 


SEEDS 

/  SALZER'S  SEEDS  HEVER  FAIL!  . 

1,000,000  Customers 

Proudest  record  of  any  seedsman  on  earth, 
and  yet  we  are  reaching  out  for  more.  We 
desire,  by  July  1st,  3«i,uoo  more  and  hence 
this  unprecedented  otter. 

$10.00  for  lOe. 

We  will  mail  upon  receipt,  of  10c.  in  stamps 
our  trreat  catalogue,  wort  i  (100.00  to  any 
wide  awake  farmer  or  gardener  t< 
gether  with  many  farm  seed  samples 
kTeosinte,  Beardless  Barley,  liromt 
Rape, etc.,  etc. .positively  worth 
$10.00  to  get  a  start  with,  . 
upon  receipt,  of  but  10c. 
n  stamps, 


send  tl 
adv.  wit  I' 
10c.  to  .salzer 


■ataloi 
alone, Be 
Send  at  once 


you  will  see  luxuriant 
growths  If  you  use  S35> 


|  GREGORYS 

#,  SEEDS  d 

■idfcH    ran  ts. 
*5»*  loguei 


ft 


■  <      ESTABLISHED  1876^^ 

Myrobolan 
—  Nursery, 

J  AS.  O'NEILL,  Proprietor. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

GROWER  OF  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
^TREES,^ 

POSITIVELY  NO  IRRIGATION  AND  FREE 

FROM  INSECT  PESTS  OR  DISEASE. 
Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan 
Root  a  Specialty. 

inspection  of  Stock  Invited.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


SURPLUS  STOCK: 

APRICOT  (on  Peach  or  Myrobolan  root)— Blenheim,  Royal  and  Hemskirke. 
PRUNES  (on  Peach  or  Myrobolan  root)— French  (Petite  d'Agen). 
PEACH — Su&quehanna,  Late  Crawford,  Wheatland,  and  Phillips  Cling. 
PEARS— Bartlett. 

APPLES-Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. 

ALMOND  (on  Peach)— Ne  Plus  Ultra,  I.  X.  L.,  and  Nonparlel. 
CHOICE  UMBRELLA  TREES-Ete.,  Etc. 

NOTE— Write  for  special  prices  on  above  stock. 

FRESNO  dt  NURSERIES, 

.    H.    WILSON,  Prop. 

P.O.  Box  42.  FRESNO,  Cf\L- 


Planters,  Attention! 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  you  had  better  write  or  wire 
us  for  quotations  on  any  trees  needed. 


Calimyrna  Fig  Trees 

(GENUINE  SMYRNA  FIG  OF  COMMERCE.) 


ALMONDS, 
APPLES, 
APRICOTS, 

GRAPES  AND  ROSES;  OLIVE,  CITRUS  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY.  ^  Large  Catalogue  Free. 


PEACHES, 

PEARS, 

PLUMS. 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

P.  O.  Box  18.  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Niles,  Cal. 

JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  AND  RESISTING  VINES. 

The  largest  and  finest  collection  of  Palms,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Roses,  Shrubs  and  Vines  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Send  for  our  catalogues. 


TREES. 

SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUn, 
PRUNE, 


Grape  Vines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


APRICOT. 


SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS,      HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
ttYROBOLAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

  ESTABLISHED  1865.  

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.    LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 

Offers  for  the  season  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 
Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

NUT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  Etc. 

Introducer  of  the  UHDi  STRAWBERRY.  LOG AB BERRY  AND  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
If  yon  want  nnlrrlgated  California  grown  trees,  best  suited  to  onr  dry  climate,  we  have  them- 
SEND  POR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

J  £\MES    lA/flTERS,    Prop  ,  Watsonuille,  Co]. 


SURE  SEED. 

NO    PRIZES   but  your   money's   worth  1n  BUSINESS. 
Seeds  for  Bu-iness  Planters.    Before  you  buy  Garden 
f-oi  ds  send  a  i  ostal  card  with  your  name  on  it  for  my 
Free  Catalogue.   Finest  Me. on  Seeu  grown. 

D.  V.  BURRELL, 

ROCKY  FORD,    :   :    :    :  COLORADO. 

IP  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  j*  jt  j* 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

"Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEH." 

Third  Edition.   470  pages,  folly  illustrated.   Price  82.50,  postpaid  anywhere. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Tulare  Grange 
met  at  its  hall  on  the  7th.  It  being  the 
day  set  apart  as  Arbor  Day  the  pro- 
ceedings were  under  the  management 
of  Sister  Swanson,  Pomona,  and  Sister 
Fowler,  Flora.  The  meeting  in  num- 
bers, in  lunch  and  in  programme  was  a 
great  success.  The  sisters  know  how 
such  things  should  be  done  and  do  them 
that  way.  After  reading  and  approval 
of  the  minutes  one  member  was  taken 
in  by  affiliation. 

The  special  committee,  consisting  of 
Brothers  Twohy  and  Shoemaker  and 
Sister  Swanson,  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  to  report  memorial  resolutions 
on  the  death  of  Brother  E.  W.  Davis, 
Worthy  Past  Master  of  the  State 
Grange  of  California,  reported  a  tribute 
to  Brother  Davis  as  an  earnest  and 
zealous  worker,  who  did  much  to  build 
up  the  Order  and  to  advance  its  prin- 
ciples. For  the  four  years  during  which 
Brother  Davis  was  Worthy  Master  of 
the  State  Grange,  and  the  one  term  he 
was  Overseer  of  the  National  Grange, 
no  one  could  have  been  more  diligent 
and  faithful  to  the  duties  of  these  of- 
fices than  he  was. 

The  Grange  then  took  a  recess  and 
adjourned  to  the  banquet  room,  where 
the  friends  and  members  of  the  Grange 
partook  of  an  excellent  lunch.  After- 
wards an  open  meeting  was  held  and 
the  following  programme  was  had: 

Song,  Sister  Ellsworth;  paper  by  Dr. 
J.  B.  Rosson  on  the  importance  of  vac- 
cination and  the  treatment  and  care  of 
patients  in  typhoid  and  kindred  dis- 
eases; recitation  by  Mrs.  Stewart;  song 
by  Sister  Ellsworth;  recitation  by  Miss 
Delia  Kelso.  Mrs.  Stewart  and  Miss 
Kelso  responded  to  encores.  Sister 
Ellsworth  failed  to  respond,  but  then 
the  sister  is  so  earnest  in  her  Grange 
work  the  Grange  loves  her  just  the 
same  as  if  she  did. 

Dr.  Rosson's  paper  was  full  of  inter- 
esting information  and  advice  on  the 
subjects  treated  therein.  It  will  be 
published  separately. 

The  secretary  then  opened  the  ques- 
tion box  and  drew  therefrom  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  are  the  characteristics  of 
financial  organizations  that  should  be 
restricted  by  law  and  condemned  by 
public  opinion  ?"  This  question  very 
easily  led  into  the  discussion  of  great 
commercial  organizations,  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  the  Havemayer  sugar  asso- 
ciation, the  so-called  beef  trust.  It 
was  admitted  that  these  associations 
have,  each,  merits  and  demerits.  So 
far  as  they,  by  fair  methods,  provide  a 
reasonable  remuneration  to  their  stock- 
holders, they  deserve  approval.  So 
far  as  by  unfair  business  methods  they 
aim  to  suppress  legitimate  competition 
they  deserve  public  condemnation  and 
should  be  restricted  by  law.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  association  is,  a  railroad 
company,  a  steamship  company,  an  as- 
sociation of  shipping  and  commission 
men,  who  by  unfair  methods  work  to 
suppress  competition,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  competition  put  up  prices  be- 
yond what  should  be  the  fair  earnings 
of  capital,  they  deserve  to  be  restricted 
by  law  and  condemned  by  public  opin- 
ion. So  far  as  known  to  the  members 
of  the  Grange  present  the  methods  of 
the  sugar  trust,  both  in  buying  from 
the  producer,  in  selling  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  in  its  endeavors  to  manipu- 
late legis'ation,  are  of  a  most  unfair 
character.  The  methods,  also,  of  the 
produce  commission  men  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  by  "  boycotting,"  sought  to 
prevent  the  producer  from  selling  his 
products,  except  through  themselves, 
and  at  greatly  increased  commission, 
was  criminal  in  intent  if  not  in  law.  It 
is  condemned  by  public  opinion  and  will 
be  restricted  by  law.  The  unanimous 
conclusion  was  that  the  farmer  can 
meet  these  unjust  combinations  only  by 
such  an  association  as  will  enable  him  to 
put  a  value  on  and  sell  his  products  for 
a  price  which  will  pay  him  a  fair  re- 
muneration for  time,  capital  and  ser- 
vices, and  at  the  same  be  such  a  price 
as  will  stimulate  the  greatest  consump- 
tion. 

So  much  time  was  taken  at  the  lunch, 
where  social  talk  prevailed,  in  the  pro- 


gramme and  in  the  discussion  of  the 
question  drawn  from  the  box  that  the 
subject  of  the  day,  "To  what  extent  is 
the  organization  of  farmers  justifiable, 
and  what  is  our  duty  in  protecting  the 
people  from  unjust  demands  of  organized 
capital  and  organized  labor  ?"  was  not 
taken  up,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  in- 
cidentally discussed  in  considering  the 
question. 

Tulare  Grange  would  like  to  have 
other  Granges  and  Farmers'  Institutes 
consider  that  subject  and  report. 

Tulare  Grange  has  received  and  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  visit  Selma 
Grange  on  the  28th  of  this  month. 

The  April  subject  for  consideration 
is,  "  What  influence  can  be  exerted  by 
the  Grange  for  the  improvement  of 
rural  schools  ?"  J.  T. 


Oakland  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Oakland  Grange 
celebrated  Arbor  Day,  Saturday  even- 
ing, March  7th,  in  a  fitting  manner, 
with  the  following  program:  Address, 
Chas.  W.  Emery;  reading,  "  Who  Loves 
a  Tree,"  Mrs.  S.  J.  Cross;  vocal  solo, 
F.  W.  Sanford;  a  paper  on  the  Euca- 
lyptus tree,  Mrs.  Dexter  Gilbert;  reci- 
tation, H.  H.  Woodruff;  recitation, 
"  Who  Plants  a  Tree,"  Mrs.  C.  E.  Em- 
ery; an  address  on  the  beauties  of 
nature,  A.  L.  Farisb;  reading,  "Our 
Old  Oak  Tree,"  Mrs.  Grant  Miller. 

  Nit  a. 

New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.; 
S.  F.,  has  official  roports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  3,  1903. 

721,658.—  Nozzle— J.  Bean,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

721.856.  — Repair  Car— G.  L.  Bender,  S.  F. 

721.857.  — Lumber  Register— W.  G.  Boswell,  Sole- 
dad,  Cal. 

721.680— Wood  Sawing  Machine— T.  M.  Dunagan, 
Noble,  Or. 

721,799.— Friction  Cldtch— M.  G.  Harris,  S.  F. 
722,016.— Bottle— C.  Hately,  Rlalto.  Cal. 
722,105—  Needle-Awl— B.  E.  Hervey,  Ritzville, 
Wash. 

722,024.— Switch— J.  N.  Kelman,  Colgate,  Cal. 
721,725  —  Conveyor— W.    L.    McCabe,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

721.819.  — Door  Hanger— J.  F.  Millerick,  S.  F. 

721.820.  — Truck— J.  J.  Moule,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
721,967. — Roofing  Tiles— E.  L.  Quinn,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

721,747.— Buildings— J.  Roemer,  Santa  Maria,  Cal. 
721,969.— Ledger— C.  A.  Schofleld,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

722.155.  — Oil  Burner— H.  L.  Sherwood,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

721,754  — Rein  Holder— B.  A.  Smith,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

722.156.  — Beet  Topper— C.  Spreckels,  S.  F. 

722.162.  — Sash  Fastener— F.  X.  St.  Louis,  Colusa, 
Cal 

721.922.— Planing  Floors— Stephens  &  Goodale, 

722.163.  — Oil  Burner  -W.  J.  Stoermer,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

721,759.— Bottle— H  VanWie,  S.  F. 

722,170  —Bottle  and  Brush  —  Weber  &  Frey, 
Baker  City.  Or. 

722,068  — Station  Indicator -P.  J.  Wilson,  Ben 
Lomond,  Cal. 

721,850.— Measure— A.  C.  Wright,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

721,990.— Nut  Lock— W.  R.  &  G.  W.  Young,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 


BLACK  LEG 

AMONG  CATTLE 


is  now  prevalent  in  nearly  all  sections.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  and 

CUTTER'S 
Black  Leg  Vaccine 

is  the  lowest  priced,  easiest  used  and  most 
successful  vaccine  made. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet  containing 
full  information  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  process  of  vaccination. 

The  COTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

Fresno,  Cal. 

If  no  druggist  or  dealer  in  your  town  has 
our  vaccine,  order  direct  from  us;  we  pay 
all  transportation  charges. 


W/  A  VTp r\  Nursery  stock,  dried  fruits, 
"  1  CL/      water  tank,  pipe,  gasoline 

engine,  evaporator,  etc.,  for  bicycle,  valuable 
books,  or  cash.   R.  W.  MOORE,  Kenwood,  Cal. 


DEAL  DIRECT  ^HF  FACTORY 

Don't  pay  retail  price  for  carriages  or  harness.  Write  for  our  catalogue  and 
learn  about  our  system  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  customer.  Two  profits 
are  saved  to  you.  Satisfaction  Is  guaranteed,  or  you  can  return  the  purchase 
an.l  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  We  have  the  largest  Assortment 
of  buggies,  surreys,  pbirtons,  carriages,  and  other  high  grade  vehicles,  as 
well  aB  harness,  horse  rugs  and  other  horse  accessories,  in  America. 
Write  for  the  catalogue  to-day.- 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  COMPANY, 
Factory  and  General  Office,  COLUMBUS.  0.         \     Write  to 
Western  Office  and  Distributing  House,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. /nearest  office. 


£  66 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

-  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
•  oughlv.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copv. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A*ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.    1 34  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Try  what  the  Farmers'  &  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  America  can  do  tor  you. 

The  work  of  the  FARMERS'  &  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  has  been  a 
pronounced  success.  The  results  shown  In  the  twelve  months  of  Its  actual  work  are  highly  satis 
factory. 

This  Association  has  created  a  co-operative  feeling  between  the  farmers  of  different  parts  of  the 
State  that  has  not  heretofore  existed. 

It  has  cultivated  cordial  relations  and  formed  business  connections  with  manufacturers  and 
dealers  throughout  the  Eastern  States. 

Of  the  list  of  sub  cribers  the  Association  commenced  with  the  first  of  the  past  year,  and  of  those 
who  have  subscribed  since,  there  is  not  one  delinquent 

The  Association  asks  your  co  operation  and  you  need  the  assistance  it  can  give  you  in 

PROCURING  THE  BEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  PRODUCE. 

You  are  invited  to  add  your  name  to  its  subscription  rolls. 
Write  for  prospectus  and  information. 

Farmers'  &  Manufacturers*  Association  of  America, 

222  Hission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TVAVO    LETTERS    OF  MANYi 

BETHANY,  Cal.,  Oct.  4,  1002. 
Fanners'  d-  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America,  San  Francisco,  Cat 

Gentlemen:— Upon  1001  sacks  of  wheat  sold  by  me  through  the  Association,  I  find  the  price  paid 
me  by  you  amounts  to  $125.85  more  than  I  was  offered  by  the  local  buyers  here.    Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed]  W.  P.  PETERSEN. 


Knightsen,  Cal.,  Sept.  27,  1002. 

Farmers  dt  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Amtrica,  San  Francisco,  lal. 

Gentlemen:— The  carload  of  hogs  which  I  sold  through  the  Association  to-day  netted  me  tl  14.00  or 
%  cents  per  pound  more  than  I  could  have  got  from  local  buyers  here.   Respectfully  yours. 

[Signed)  C.  H.  GORDON. 


IELATERITE    IS    MINERAL    R  U  B  BE  R .  | 
NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOUR  BUILDING  IS.  OR  WHAT  ITS  PURPOSE.  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  COVERING. 

"It    Nei/er    Wears  Out." 

ELATE  RITE  ROOFING 

Trade  Mark, 

EASY  TO  LAY.       GOOD  IN  ANY  CLIMATE.       THREE  WEIGHTS. 

FOR  SAMPLES,  REFERENCES  AND  FULL  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  713  Market  Street.  PORTLAND,  Worcester  Building. 

LOS  ANGELES,  Byrne  Building.  SEATTLE,  Arcade  Building. 

Factory:    OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


VN  FRANCISCO, 

)  CALIFORNIA. 

IRRIGATORS    ATTENTION ! 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

Eclipse  Centrifugal  Pumps 


AND  CAN  FDRNI8H  PUMPING  PLANTS  IN  ANY  SIZE,  INCLUDING  POWER. 

Send  for  Folder. 


GREENBANK  P° kbjjsl9h8*  OAD8T,c sooa 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTKINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  BTEKI 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  (or  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  LaBt  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing:.  F.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  8.  F. 

BOT.L8.  COWS  AND  HE1FER4  FOR  SALE. 

Short-horned  Durham  registered  bulls,  high  grade 
bulls,  high  grade  cows.  All  grades  $40  per  head. 
Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 

.JERSKYS,  HOLSTKINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Niles  St  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

RID    POLLED   AND   DURHAM  CATTLE. 

0.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

A.  J.C.C.  J  ER«(K  Y8.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Oal. 

PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS -The  best  A.J. CO.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roedlng,  Fresno,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  Berkshire  swine  for  sale,  all 
ages.  Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

BRED  Poland-China  sows  at  a  bargain.  Safe  In 
pig  to  prize-winning  boar.  Also,  fall  pigs.  Lind- 
gren  &  Sons,  Klngsburg,  Cal. 

DR.  R.  CACOH,  Breeder  of  Eng  ish  Berkshire 
Swine,  Oarpinterla.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Poland-China  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.    Sutton  Bros.,  Lodi,  Cal. 

THOMAS  WA1TE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshlres.   Pigs  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINAS,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

(Or  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

W.  H.  OATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove. Cal.  S.C.White 
Leghorn  eggs  «2  $1 15:  White  Pekln  Duck  eggs  fl  3S  12 

COTTONWOOD  FARM.  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 
Eggs,  barred  and  white  Plymouth  Rocks,  Pekln 
ducks,  Toulouse  geese,  pearl  guineas,  Narragan- 
sett  turkeys;  belgian  hare.   Send  for  circular. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Bcllpse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO., Los  ADgeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

MEAT  ME  AL.— Best  quality ,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson.  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS*  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  or  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Our  hens  pay  well,  eating  dear  wheat.  Write  for 
how.   CARMANTJROS.,  Felton,  Cal. 


No  Smoke  Honse.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicioas  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. E.  Kranser  &  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


ROR  SALE. 

One  Holstein  Bull. 

Well  marked,  from  extra  good  milk  stock, 
or  -will  exchange  for  Short- horned  Durham. 

A.  BROWN  &  SONS, 

"HORSESHOE"  RAHCH,  VILLUS,  CAL. 

FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  Higa-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Tnocnlated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
GHOWGHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address..  ISAAC  BTRD.  Mcced,  Cal. 


The  Sure  Hatch's  Latest 

An  automatic,  direct  acting 
regulator  that  surpasses  any 
other  improvement  ever  made 
in  incubators.  Send  for  new  Illus- 
trated catalog  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CHAS.  D.  PIERCE,  Pres. 


W.  FRANK  PIERCE,  Vice-Pres. 


inFAl    ,N  NAME. 
IL/LnL  ,N  ACTION. 


SIMPLE,  DURABLE, 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

A  dollar  of  service  for  every  dollar 
of  cost— that  is  the  record. 
Illustrated  Book  Free. 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


NO  HUMBUG- moHe. 

8wino  V  .  Stock  Marker  »n<i  Cftlf  Ileb'.rncr.  Btopl  swine 
from  root ii..-  M  a  k  i  >  i  -  : ,  rT« r.  n  -  w„  marks.  Extracts 
Horns.  Price  11  60,  Send  SI  to  trial.  Ifl  t  snlts. -end  hal- 
Mw,  Pat'ri  M»»  n  IMS.  H.  e  »nrl  P*lf  Holder  ooW  7fift 
FARMER  BRIGHTON.  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


m 


Coast  Agents:    LILLY  BOGABDUS  &  CO., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


/^r\r\TD'CD  SHEARING 
LUUlEtV  JYl  ICHIME. 


FINEST  MODEL  MADE.  $15.00, 

Complete  with  Grinding  Discs.  3  Combs.  6  Cutters. 
COOPER  SHEARING  MACHINE  CO., 

142  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Quotat  ions  for  power  plants  of  any  size  on  application. 


Not  to  he  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stlffemncl 
superior  construction.    Kunners  In  hack  of  howl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  8craper. 

3Jtf-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


nream 

^0  dairy  aod  creame 


RIVERSIDE  HERD 
HOLSTEINS. 


[jam 


DE  K0L  OF  VALLEY  MEAD. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
19  lbs.  9  oz.  butter. 


ROMEO  AAGGIE  ACME. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
26  lbs.  11  oz.  butter. 

PARTIES  WANTING  FIKST  CLASS  YOUNG  BULLS  will  do  well  to  write  us.  Prices 
reasonable,  breeding  and  quality  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined. 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  cost.   The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date: 


SEPARATORS 

All  about  them  and  other  thitig9  Tor  the 
'  dairy  and  creamery.  A.  II.  BEIV,  Philadelphia. 


Lbs.  of  Lbs.  antlrz 

Name.                             milkin  Age.  butter  yield 

7  days.  in  7  days. 

Romeo  Aaggie  Acme              431  7  yr.  26  11  oz. 

Fidessa                                  570  4  "  25. 

Matty  Clay's  Aaggie  2d         499  7  "  23.15  " 

Ruda  2d  Belle  401  7  "  20.9  " 

Minnewawa  Lily                    364  4  "  30.4  " 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead           435  3  "  19  .9  " 

Wynetta  Princess                 391  2  "  18.7  " 

Minnewawa  Louise               474  3  "  18.5  " 

Drusa                                   399  5  "  18.4  " 

Wakalona                            393  5  "  18.3  •' 

Olympia  Clay                        526  6  "  18.2  " 

Victor  Idlewild  2ni                 371  4  "  17.9  " 

De  Natsey  Baker                   377  2  "  17.7  " 

Aaggie  Martin                       416  6  "  16.12  " 

Rom*  Princess                       366  3  "  16.8  " 

Western  Duchess                   387  7  "  16.6  " 

Corona  Cliftaen                     410  6  "  16  3  " 


Lbs.  of 

Name.                             milkin  Age. 

~<  days. 

Minnewawa  Salambo,  3  teats  403  4  yr. 

Mountain  Juliet                     382  7  " 

Minnewawa  Duchess,  3  teats  ...  6  " 

Lady  Kurts  Alpa                   378  6  " 

Corona  Acturas                      344  2  " 

Eva  Blanco                            H55  2  " 

Korndy  Ke  Pietertje  Queen..  300  2  " 

Aral  n  De-Kol                        332  2  " 

Oleander  De-Kol                    324  2  " 

Segris  Pietertje  De  Kol  2d. .. .  355  2  " 

Western  Princess                  294  3  " 

Painted  Lady                       327  3  " 

Mary  Ann  De  Kol                   391  3  " 

Miranda  Acturas                    325  3  " 

Hengerveld  Lass                    306  2  " 

Princess  Louise  De-Kol         2£9  2  " 

wider 

Wild  West  De  Kol                  279  2  " 


Lbs.  andoz. 
butter  yield 
in  7  days. 
16.1  oz. 

15.9  " 
15  6  " 
15.3  " 

14.1  " 
14 

13.14  " 
13.7  " 
13  1  " 
12.11  " 
12  11  " 

12.10  " 
12.10  " 
12.3  " 

12.2  " 
12. 

10.19  " 


WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSHIRES.    YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Address  all  communicat:ons  to  City  office,  14  TURK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.   'Phone,  SOUTH  103. 
STOCKTON,    CAL,      Phone,  SUBURBAN  281. 


BLACKLEGINE 


EACH  DOSE 
SEPARATE. 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  10  dose  box,  $1.50; 
20  dose  box,  $2.50;  50  dose  box,  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  aud  second  lymph  inclu- 
sive.   Blacklegine  Outfit  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


\A/E  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  6rst  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

5E55I0NS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

City  Office,  814  Bait  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  OAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

mmakJVlflNUFACTURED    BY  «— II 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAV  A9SELM0,  MARHf  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADINQ  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Hull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 

Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 

POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Each  one  complete  in  itself — NO  ACCESSORIES, 

Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  *  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUriA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  P8TALUMA.  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 

TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose. 


That 
represents  the 
labor  saved  In 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  All 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  earned.    We  havethemostsuccessful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
kind  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLl. 

AN  ACRB  OF  CORN 
and  its  possibilities.     #*\\  Gen  1  A*u- 

f HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-13  Drutnm  St. 
Price,  10c  in  stamps  San  Francisco 


New 
Michael 


Fanning  Mill. 

A  worker,  a  use- 
ful, sure  mill  that 
is  gu  ft  run  teed  to 
pay  for  itself, 
one  that  makes 
1 1  iends.  one  that 
saves  money  .The 
one  chosen  to 
clean  the  Ameri- 
can Grain  for  the 
ParlsExposltlon. 

Special  Price $1 9 

and  a  guarantee  with 
every  mill.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 
Our  New  Special  Offer  Catalog  full  of  bargains  for 
the  house  mid  the  field.  Strnipht  from  factory  to 
you.  No  middlemen.  The  book  Is  free.  W rile  now. 
C.  H.  MICHAEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
206  Washington  Street,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Sad  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D  C. 
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Own  a  Home  in  California. 

5i"ki^ki^k     A  ,y         &       One  of  the  Greatest  Irrigation  Systems 
,UUU   /\CreS  in  the  State. 


Of  ttLO 

IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

SELECTED  FROM  40,000  ACRES  AND  VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 

Oranges,      Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Lemons,       Grazing,  Melons, 
Peaches,      Dairying,  Grapes, 

And,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 


Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  and 

almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R .  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 


WM.  H.  OROOKER,  President. 
O.  K.  GREEN,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


UEO.  ORUOKER,  Vice- President. 
J.  D.  BRADLEY,  Manager. 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


The  Buffalo  Spike- 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦a ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Tooth  Harrows. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

During  eight  years'  use  we  have  never  been  called  upon  to  replace  a  bent 
or  broken  frame,  tooth  or  weak  spring  on  any  harrow  using  the  relieving 

springs. 


WITH  RELIEVING  SPRINGS  AND  TRIANGULAR  TEETH. 

A  HARROW  THAT  WORKS,  A  FRAME  THAT  STANDS,  A  TOOTH  FASTENER  THAT  FASTENS. 
AND  A  SPRING  THAT  RELIEVES,  make  the  new  harrow  the  most  perfect  ha  row  of  the  kind  upon  the 
market. 

Made  in  sections  of  25  or  30  teeth  each,  with  Evener  to  accommodate  the  number  of  sections  re 
quired. 

This  Harrow  possesses  all  the  desirable  features  of  our  celebrated  Spring  Lever  Spike  Harrow. 
The  continuous  main  frame  all  around  the  Harrow  makes  it  stronger  than  others  and  also  prevents 
the  ends  of  the  bars  from  gathering  rubbish,  or  barking  trees  or  vines  in  orchards  or  vineyards. 

IT  HAS  THE  RELIEVING  SPRINGS,  which  allow  the  teeth  to  spring  back  on  meeting  any  obstruc- 
tions (see  cut). 

This  feature  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  Harrow,  as  it  absolutely  prevents  the  breaking  or 
bending  of  the  Harrow  Frame  in  rough  ground. 

The  triangular  tooth  is  something  entirely  new,  and  a  decided  improvement  over  any  harrow  tooth 
now  on  the  market. 

FIRST— Its  triangular  form  presents  three  sharp  cutting  or  WEARING  EDGES  to  the  soil,  each 
of  which  can  be  used  as  the  others  become  worn. 

SECOND-B.ing  three-cornered,  it  presents  a  wider  range  of  cut,  thus  stiring  more  soil  than  the 
diamond  form. 

THIRD— The  fiat  surfaces,  three-quarters  of  an  'nch  in  width,  give  a  wide  surface  resting  against 
the  tooth-bar.  which  absolutely  prevents  its  working  loose,  as  well  as  being  much  stronger  than  the 
diamond  or  square-shaned  tooth. 

FOURTH— The  tooth  is  secured  to  the  bar  by  a  broad,  flat  dip  surrounding  both  the  tooth  and  bar, 
and  held  in  place  by  a  recessed  nut  and  holt,  whereby  the  tooth  is  firmly  drawn  against  the  bar.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  work  lose,  and  differs  from  our  old  fastener  only  in  that  the  tooth  is  not 
passed  through  the  bar,  thereby  avoiding  weakening  the  tooth  bar  by  reason  of  the  holes  through  the 
bar,  etc. 

BAKER    &  HAMILTON, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SACRAMEN  .0. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Hercules  GasoHne  Engines 

Watson  villk.  Cai.  .  Feb'y  14.  1903. 

To  the  Public:— 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  12  H.  P.  Hercu'es  Gasoline 
Engine  and  Pumping  Plant  Installed  by  Bakfr  &.  Hamilton 
Is  In  satisfactory  operation.  T.  W.  GKIMK4. 

Made  in  California. 

COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
TUB  CELEBRATED-  


IIWILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 


;  $25:22 


It  has  six  w  inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  21  ins. 
deep,  17  ins.  wide,  12  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x38  inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Quaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

^JtId.  WW.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114  'VMiSo"4" 


THE    CHAMPION    BUTTER  MAKER 

of  All  the  Annual  Winter  Conventions 

USES  U.  S.  SEPARATORS 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen's  Association,  at  Rutland, 
January  0-8,  iiyc.t,  there  were  150 entries  of  butter,  and  that  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Mcl.am, 
Supt.  of  the   Green   Mountain   Creamery,  West 
Topsham,  received  the  highest  score 

9  8*4  POINTS 

and  won 

GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES  ANDGOLD  MEDAL 

This  butter  was  made  from  cream  separated  by 
creamery  size  U.  S.  Separators,  and  was  not  only 
the  highest  score  at  this  convention,  but  so  far  this 
season  is  the 

HIGHEST  SCORE  AT  ANY  STATE  DAIRY- 
MEN'S CONVENTION. 


THE  U.  S.  ALSO  HOLDS  WORLD'S 
RECORD   FOR  CLEAN  SKIMMING. 


For  Western   trade   we    transfer  our   Separators  from 
Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omalia. 
Address  all  letters  lo  Bellows  Falls,  Vl. 
•  Illustrated  catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60  HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $110 


ALSO 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 


JACKSON 

Centrifugal 
Pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  flACHINE  WORKS 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


-+11  market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


O.    H-  BVAN« 

Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


m9 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


fHflT  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    T  OVA/ IN    WATER  W/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes* 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CM.. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
piled  for  making  Pipe  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  lor  coating  all  sizes  of  P'pot 
with  Asphaltum. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  13. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY.  MARCH  28,  1903. 


THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


The  Red  Spider  of  Citrus  Tress. 

The  red  spider  of  citrus  fruit  trees 
has  only  lately  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  California,  although  it  has  prob- 
ably been  present  for  a  long  time  in 
some  of  our  citrus  districts.  Kecently, 


aspidis,  which  is  as  beautiful  as  its 
parent  is  ugly.  Prof.  Woodworth 
gives  this  description:  "The  eggs  of 
the  red  spider  are  very  peculiar  in  the 
possession  of  a  long  slender  stalk  pro- 
jecting from  the  middle  of  the  top  side, 
extending  upward  nearly  twice  as  high 


regularly  arranged  delicate  silken 
threads,  about  fourteen  in  number, 
radiating  from  this  point  to  the  surface 
of  the  leaf,  forming  a  series  of  guys  by 
which  the  egg  is  held  firmly  in  position 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  otherwise  it  is 
very  loosely  attached  to  the  leaf." 


hold  them  in  check.  In  the  case  of 
citrus  trees  Prof.  Woodworth  shows 
that  sprays  are  necessary,  because 
fumigation  does  not  kill  the  spiders  un- 
less too  strong  for  the  foliage,  and  dry 
sulphuring  does  not  work  as  it  does 
with  the  more  open  growth  of  deciduous 


The  Egg  of  the  Red  Spider  Showing  the  Stalk  and  Silken  Guys. 


The  Red  Spider  of  Citrus  Trees. 


The  Male  Red  Spider. 


The  Female  Red  Spider 


however,  an  appeal  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Commissioners  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity led  to  a  special  study  of  the  insect 
by  Professor  Woodworth,  who  detailed 
one  of  his  qualified  students,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Volck,  who  was  appointed  an  inspector 
in  Los  Angeles  county,  and  thus  en- 
abled to  pursue  his  studies.  The  re- 
sults were  recently  published  in  a 
special  bulletin,  from  which  we  take  a 
few  points  for  popular  use.  In  the 
first  place,  the  red  spider  of  citrus 
trees  is  not  like  the  prevalent  pest  of 
the  same  common  name  in  Florida,  nor 
is  it  in  the  same  genus  with  the  red 
and  yellow  mites  of  our  deciduous  trees 
which  are  commonly  called  red  spider. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  give  out- 
lines of  the  pest  as  they  are  seen  in 
greatly  magnified  form  with  the  micro- 
scope. They  ought  to  be  appalling 
enough  to  induce  all  growers  to  take 
up  arms  against  them.  First  is  a  pro- 
file view  of  the  mite  which  the  micro- 
scope gives  the  aspect  of  an  animated 
cactus  pod.  Next  is  the  egg  of  the 
particular  species,  Tetranychus  mytil- 


Plan  for  Inside  Spraying  of  Orange  Tree. 

again  as  the  egg  itself.  Not  including 
the  stalk,  the  egg  is  perhaps  a  third 
wider  than  high,  and  circular  in  outline 
as  seen  from  above.  The  stalk  is  trans- 
parent and  surmounted  on  the  top  by 
a  very  slightly  enlarged  transverse 
section,  to  which  is  attached,  imme- 
diately after  laying,  a  series  of  rather 


Plan  for  Outside  Spraying  of  Orange  Tree. 


The  male  and  female  red  spiders  are  fruit  trees, 
shown  in  their  very  different  outlines. 
They  are  fortunately  preyed  upon  by 
several  beneficial  injects  and  their  eggs 
p. re  relieved  of  their  contents  by  an- 
other. There  are  also  other  mites 
which  devour  these  red  spiders.  But 
all  their  enemies  are  not  sufficient  to 


Thorough  spraying  with  a 
sulphide  of  potash  mixture  is  com- 
mended because  distillate  sprays  stain 
the  fruit.  This  spraying  must  be  thor- 
oughly done  so  as  to  reach  all  parts  of 
the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  tree, 
and  two  pictures  are  given  to  show 
how  the  spray  nozzle  can  be  used. 
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The  Week. 

The  spring  rains  are  so  peculiar  this  year  that 
mention  must  be  made  of  them.  Since  the  crop  re- 
port on  the  following  page  was  prepared  by  Prof. 
McAdie  there  has  been  a  drenching  rain,  depositing 
most  of  its  moisture  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
All  over  southern  California  there  was  a  great  down- 
pour, reaching  considerably  over  an  inch  in  Los  An- 
geles and  elsewhere  in  proportion.  This  ought  to 
ensure  summer  crops  on  much  land  away  from  irri- 
gation facilities  and  bless  many  people.  North  of 
the  Tehachapi  mountains  the  heaviest  rains  were  in 
the  interior,  the  bay  district  only  receiving  a  light 
sprinkle,  but  that  is  all  that  is  needed  at  present. 
As  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday  tho  skies  are 
threatening,  and  April  may  come  in  with  its  tra- 
ditional showers  to  any  extent  that  may  be  desirable. 
The  season  has  an  unusually  fair  outlook  al1  around. 

In  the  extreme  northeast  of  the  State  there  is 
more  snow  than  needed  and  some  losses  have  been 
caused  by  too  much  snow  and  too  little  hay.  A  little 
more  shelter  and  more  generous  provision  of  fodder 
for  wintering  stock  will  come  as  the  district  becomes 
more  fully  developed.  _ 

Wheat  is  dragging  and  no  spot  sales  are  being 
made,  though  the  asking  price  is  not  changed. 
Futures  are  lower.  One  cargo  has  gone  to  Australia 
and  another  has  cleared  for  South  Africa,  the  grain 
in  the  latter  case  coming  from  the  north  to  be  re- 
shipped  here.  Only  four  ships  are  on  the  engaged 
list  and  they  are  all  for  South  Africa.  Freights  are 
nominally  21s  3d,  but  no  charters  are  being  written. 
Barley  is  much  the  same  as  wheat;  spot  unchanged, 
but  futures  lower.  Rye  is  a  little  off,  but  other 
minor  cereals  are  as  before.  Beans  have  a  better 
tone;  second-class  white  beans  are  being  taken  as 
firsts  are  held  above  buyers  views.  Colored  beans 
are  steady  and  firm.  Bran  is  weak,  but  not  lower; 
middlings  are  firm,  but  not  much  offering.  Hay  is 
unchanged;  high  grades  are  in  heavy  supply  and 
lower  scarce,  which  brings  prices  close  together. 
Beef  and  mutton  are  unchanged;  lamb  is  1  cent 
lower  and  hogs  are  higher  again.  Butter  is  steady. 
There  is  movement  of  medium  grades  to  the  north 
and  some  concessions  are  made  in  the  best  grades  to 
work  off  the  surplus.  Cheese  is  steady  here  and 
would  be  firmer  if  better  cheese  were  available- 
Eastern  markets  are  high.  Eggs  have  advanced. 
Packing  is  active  and  buyers  are  getting  close  to 
the  hens.  Purchases  at  Petaluma  are  at  smart 
prices.     Some  claim   that  California   eggs  are 


being  pushed  up  to  make  it  easier  to  sell  the 
Eastern  arrivals.  Choice  young  poultry  is  higher 
and  stiff,  though  some  small  stock  is  sagging. 
Potatoes  are  unchanged,  heavy  and  dull:  there  is  no 
shipping  and  the  seed  demand  seems  to  be  satisfied. 
Onions  are  fairly  steady:  360  cases  of  Australians 
have  arrived,  apparently  a  little  too  soon,  as  they 
are  held  above  local  supplies.  Apples  are  unchanged 
and  are  still  coming  from  the  north.  Good  medium 
grades  are  finding  a  fairly  good  trade.  Common 
oranges  are  in  heavy  stock  and  weak,  while  the  few 
fine  quality  sell  well.  Lemons  are  in  much  the  same 
shape.  In  dried  fruits  there  is  some  cutting  in  ap- 
ples, peaches  and  prunes,  but  a  better  Eastern  de- 
mand is  reported  and  there  is  more  action.  Raisins 
are  all  out  of  the  Association's  hands.  London  layers 
are  offering  at  a  slight  decline.  Loose  raisins  are  all 
gone  but  four-crowns.  Almonds  are  doing  a  little 
better  at  the  East,  but  unchanged  here.  California 
walnuts  are  doing  wonders  at  the  East.  They  are 
quoted  at  14@14Jc;  white  Genobles  are  rated  at  12c 
and  Naples  at  121c  Honey  is  quiet,  there  being  lit- 
tle but  candied  stock  here.  Hops  are  dull.  Wool  is 
still  buying  in  the  country  and  local  dealers  are  do" 
ing  all  they  can  to  keep  the  city  prices  down. 

The  farm  laborers'  union  is  becoming  something 
more  than  an  apprehension  ;  it  is  moving  toward 
realization,  though  to  what  degree  of  efficiency  can 
not  be  foretold.  We  have  on  another  page  some  de- 
tails of  the  movement  in  Santa  Clara  county,  which  is 
naturally  the  storm  center,  because  it  is  a  large  city 
containing  and  surrounded  by  a  larger  population  of 
fruit  laborers  than  any  other  city  in  the  State.  It  is 
also  near  to  the  promoting  center  in  San  Francisco. 
This  is  some  of  the  doctrine  which  is  being  promul- 
gated by  the  promoters  : 

While  it  is  true  that  the  farmers  themselves  are 
opposed  to  union  labor,  it  is  pointed  out  that  for 
every  farmer  about  six  hired  men  are  in  evidence.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  send  walking  delegates  through 
the  State  and  form  farmhand  unions,  in  which  event  the 
labor  people  figure  they  would  have  the  entire  situation 
in  their  grasp.  With  agricultural  and  dairy  supplies 
cut  off,  with  crops  going  to  ruin  on  the  fields,  and 
with  the  lifeblood  of  the  State  thus  temporarily  stag- 
nated, they  claim  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  bring 
capital  to  its  knees. 

But  nothing  is  said  of  the  misery  which  such  arrest 
of  production  would  cause,  in  which  the  strikers  and 
their  families  would  share,  for  a  scarcity  of  food  is 
the  most  widespread  evil  which  can  be  thought  of. 
The  safest  person  in  such  a  situation  is  the  farmer 
himself,  and  he  can  longest  endure  it,  because  of  his 
obvious  ability  to  secure  his  own  food.  The  action, 
then,  which  is  threatened  against  the  farmers  passes 
them  by,  so  far  as  actual  bodily  suffering  goes,  but 
would  bring  agony  and  death  to  all  other  classes  of 
the  community,  including  those  who  threaten  it.  The 
action  is  the  most  murderous  and  suicidal  which  can 
be  conceived  of.  The  farm  laborer  should  deliver  him- 
self from  temptation.  He  know  s  that  already  our 
farmers  are  changing  their  lines  of  production  so 
that  the  least  possible  amount  of  help  will  be  needed. 
If  the  farm  laborer  does  much  to  promote  this  re- 
course he  will  soon  find  himself  on  the  highway,  be- 
cause the  farmer  has  no  need  of  his  services. 

The  squirrel  war  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  about 
which  we  gave  some  facts  in  our  last  issue,  is  pro- 
ceeding vigorously  and  is  engaging  many  localities. 
The  Manteca  Squirrel  Association  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  sixty-two  women  and  one  man,  and  its  prize 
competition  for  squirrel  tails  will  be  open  until  June 
20.  Now  the  Stockton  gun  men  propose  that  the 
county  supervisors  or  the  suffering  farmers  shall 
offer  prizes  and  they  will  organize  a  campaign  against 
the  squirrels  in  competition  for  them.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  if  the  whole  community  takes  up  the  busi- 
ness of  squirrel  killing  and  makes  it  interesting  and 
fashionable  much  will  be  accomplished,  and  the  county 
officials  will  be  bestirred  to  use  whatever  official 
weapons  they  have  toward  the  same  end.  The  end 
in  view  is  eminently  desirable.  Only  by  community 
effort  can  it  be  reached.  Individual  effort  is  inef- 
fective. _ 

It  is  telegraphed  from  Washington  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  tendered  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Census  to  S.  N.  D.  North,  formerly  Chief  Statistian 
of  Manufactures  of  the  Census  Bureau.  Mr.  North 
is  a  resident  of  Boston  and  is  well  known  in  manu- 
facturing circles  throughout  the  country. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Compressed  Fruit  Pulp. 

To  the  Editor: — Where  could  I  get  some  informa- 
tion about  making  the  compressed  fruit  pulp  about 
which  there  was  considerable  talk  some  time  ago  ? 
I  would  very  much  like  to  have  a  recipe  and  any  in- 
formation about  it  which  you  could  put  me  in  the  way 
of  getting.  If  it  could  be  done  profitably  I  would  like 
to  work  with  it,  as,  though  on  our  ranch  we  ship 
most  of  the  fruit  to  the  East,  there  is  considerable 
that  we  could  use  that  way,  and  I  should  think  that 
the  fruit  pulp  would  be  more  attractive  than  dried 
fruit. — Reader,  Auburn. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  proposition  is  not  exactly 
what  our  correspondent  has  in  mind.  A  recipe 
would  do  him  no  good  without  the  machinery  and 
other  appliances  of  large  scale  manufacture.  It  is 
probably  only  on  such  large  scale  that  a  uniform 
product  can  be  economically  made.  It  may  be  quite 
possible  for  large  growers  and  co-operative  growers' 
associations  to  put  in  plants,  and,  if  the  traffic  will 
bear  it,  there  ought  to  be  many  such  plants  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  trees  from  which  the  fully  ripe 
fruit  is  gathered.  The  special  enterprise  for  the 
manufacture  of  compressed  fruit  pulp  of  which  our 
correspondent  has  heard  seems  to  be  progressing. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  a 
report  was  made  by  a  committee  appointed  to  look 
into  the  standing  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  chair- 
man, Prof.  Childs,  testified  that  he  had  seen  samples 
of  the  compressed  fruit  in  the  form  of  slabs,  and  that 
it  was  very  satisfactory;  also  that  he  had  examined 
patents  and  other  documentary  evidence  and  consid- 
ered the.parties  trustworthy.  Stock  is  now  being 
sold  to  raise  money  to  build  a  factory  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  time  to  use  this  coming  summer's  fruit,  and 
if  that  is  satisfactory  a  larger  one  will  be  built  after- 
wards in  Santa  Clara  county. 

The  Dust  Spray. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  tell  us  something  about 
the  "dust  spray"  as  employed  in  the  East  instead 
of  liquid  sprays? — Orchardist,  Merced. 

The  dust  process  for  distributing  poison  and  fungi- 
cides upon  trees  is  not  a  very  new  thing — in  fact,  we 
remember  its  being  proposed  long  ago,  and  machines 
have  been  made  abroad  to  distribute  such  protective 
powders,  but  we  never  heard  of  their  wide  adoption. 
Perhaps  the  widest  use  of  the  dust  process  has  been 
made  in  Missouri.  We  read  in  the  Orange  Judd 
Farmer  that  Mr.  L.  A.  Goodman,  secretary  of  the 
Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society,  whom  some 
readers  may  have  met  during  his  visit  to  California 
in  1888,  has  used  the  dust  spray  on  his  large  orchard 
for  several  years  with  satisfaction,  and  the  president 
of  the  society  has  used  the  dust  method,  but  says  a 
more  efficient  distributor  is  needed.  It  is  claimed 
for  the  dust,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  dry,  method 
has  good  reasons  for  popularity  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. The  dust  finds  its  way  through  the  densest 
foliage  and  settles  on  every  leaf,  twig,  limb  and 
fruit.  The  lime  and  powdered  sulphate  of  copper 
combine  with  the  dew  and  form  a  coating  that  pre- 
vents blight ;  the  lime  and  arsenates  combine  and 
form  a  poison  on  the  leaf.  The  Missouri  writer  in 
the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  says  he  dusted  his  orchard 
the  latter  part  of  May.  The  first  week  in  June  they 
had  a  5-inch  rain,  with  high  wind,  that  would  have 
washed  it  off  had  it  been  possible.  There  was  no  fur- 
ther treatment.  The  first  part  of  August  it  killed 
every  fall  canker  worm  that  made  its  appearance  in 
that  orchard.  We  do  not  hear  anything  about  the 
effect  upon  the  operators.  One  might  think  that  it 
might  be  even  more  trying  than  the  use  of  liquid 
sprays,  and  some  of  them  are  bad  enough. 

Egg  Plant  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  print  in  your 
paper  as  soon  as  possible  a  description  of  the  habits, 
culture  and  market  value  of  "egg  plant."  I  have 
read  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  raise,  but  as  I 
have  no  other  knowledge  of  it,  would  like  to  be  bet- 
ter informed  before  venturing  to  cultivate  it. — A 
Constant  Reader,  San  Juan. 

Our  book  on  "  California  Vegetables  "  gives  more 
detail  in  the  culture  of  this  very  popular  vegetable 
than  we  can  find  room  for  in  this  place.  The  plants 
should  be  grown  in  advance  of  planting  out  as  to- 
mato plants  are,  though  they  require  a  little  more 
care  about  the  hot  bed  to  keep  the  heat  rather  high 
and  regular.   The  plants  should  be  several  times 
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transplanted  to  make  them  more  stocky  and  put  in 
the  open  ground  when  it  becomes  well  warmed  up 
and  danger  of  frost  is  over.  In  the  thermal  belts 
plants  can  be  grown  in  the  fall  and  planted  out  while 
there  is  still  heat  enough  to  start  them  well  before 
the  winter  comes  on.  Such  plants  will  fruit  very 
early  in  the  spring  if  there  is  winter  heat  enough  in 
the  place.  In  most  places,  however,  they  must  be 
grown  in  the  spring  and  summer  for  fruiting  during 
the  summer  and  fall.  We  doubt  whether  you  could 
make  much  growing  egg  plants  beyond  your  own 
local  demand.  The  river  region  gives  you  little 
chance  to  market  in  the  metropolis  unless  you  get 
fruit  out  of  season. 

Eucalyptus  Species. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  What  eucalyptus  species  will  do 
best  on  our  high  plateau  with  an  occasional  drop  in 
temperature  to  15°  F.  ?  I  have  some  robusta  seed. 
But  is  the  robusta  hardy  enough?  —  Subscriber, 
Mojave. 

The  robusta  is  probably  one  of  the  least  suited  to 
your  high  dry  region.  Its  common  name  is  "  swamp 
mahogany,"  and  it  has  only  reached  a  height  of  50 
feet  and  diameter  of  1  foot  in  California,  though  in 
Australia  it  is  credited  with  twice  the  height  and 
four  times  the  diameter.  It  is  also  said  by  McClatchie 
to  thrive  best  near  the  coast  and  not  to  endure  well 
the  dry  heat  of  the  interior.  "  In  its  native  country 
it  grows  in  warm  swampy  coast  localities,  but  in 
southern  California  usually  makes  an  irregular,  un- 
satisfactory growth  unless  the  roots  are  kept  quite 
moist."  The  rostrata  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the 
eucalypts  and  is  credited  with  enduring  a  tempera- 
ture of  15°  F.  and  making  a  good  tree  under  much 
heat  and  considerable  drouth.  We  should  regard 
the  eucalyptus  rostrata  as  the  best  species  yet  tried 
in  California  for  satisfactory  growth  under  difficult 
conditions.  Eucalyptus  rudis  stands  next  to  the  ros- 
trata and  is  making  an  excellent  record  in  the 
frosty  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

For  Red  Spider. 

To  the  Editor: — Try  white  cotton  cord  around 
trunks  and  lower  limbs  of  trees  for  red  spider.  I 
blundered  on  to  the  idea,  with  remarkable  success, 
through  tying  up  a  dog  with  a  white  cotton  clothes- 
line.— A.  H.  Pratt,  Little  Rock. 

This  is  interesting  as  fitting  in  with  the  belief 
which  some  fruit  growers  have  that  the  red  spider 
comes  to  the  tree  from  the  ground.  If  this  were 
true,  then  a  band  of  fluffy  cord  or  cotton,  which  they 
could  not  climb  over,  would  protect  the  upper  part 
of  the  tree.  Personally,  we  have  never  seen  indica- 
tion that  the  red  spiders  come  from  the  ground. 
There  are,  of  course,  myriads  of  small  spiders  work- 
ing on  the  ground  during  the  dry  season  and  making 
much  web,  and  we  have  always  supposed  that  this 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  red  spider  had  some 
connection  with  these  ground  webs.  We  never  could 
see  how  or  why  the  red  spider  was  obliged  to  reach 
the  tree  from  the  ground.  Every  bird  alighting  upon 
an  infested  twig  could  easily  carry  the  minute  pest 
to  the  next  alighting  place,  and  this  seems  the  most 
rational  explanation  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  in- 
sect. However,  it  is  not  difficult  to  try  a  few  white 
strings  on  the  trees,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  know 
what  comes  of  it  in  as  many  trials  as  possible. 

Sacaline  a  Failure. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  you  give  me  any  information 
in  regard  to  a  forage  plant  called  "Sacaline?"  It 
was  discovered  by  a  Russian  on  an  isle  between 
Japan  and  Siberia.  They  say  when  once  it  is  planted 
it  stands  forever,  roots  penetrate  deep  into  the  soil, 
needs  no  cultivating,  no  manuring,  endures  drought 
with  impunity,  is  more  nutritious  than  clover  or 
alfalfa,  water  will  not  drown  it,  fire  will  not  kill  it, 
and  it  grows  where  no  other  forage  plant  will  grow, 
grows  in  the  poorest'  soil,  cattle  cannot  destroy, 
affords  shade  for  cattle  in  summer,  is  a  protection 
against  storms  in  winter,  gives  three  or  four  cut- 
tings per  year,  etc.  What  truth  is  there  in  all  this  ? 
— Mrs.  M.,  San  Jose. 

The  plant  called  Sacaline  was  speedily  introduced 
to  California  for  trial  as  soon  as  the  wonderful  re- 
ports of  its  success  in  Europe  were  published.  It 
was  grown  upon  the  University  grounds  at  Berkeley 
for  several  years  and  seeds  and  roots  were  distrib- 
uted for  trial  by  people  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
plant  is  in  no  way  entitled  to  the  wonderful  reputa- 
tion given  it  abroad.    It  does  not  grow  well  in  very 


hot  and  dry  places  in  the  interior,  nor  does  it  suc- 
ceed in  all  coast  locations.  Where  there  is  certain 
amount  of  moisture  present  it  grows  thriftily,  but 
with  the  same  moisture  much  better  plants  would 
also  grow  well.  It  is  a  showy,  large-leafed  plant 
which  has  some  value  in  ornamental  horticulture,  but 
as  a  forage  plant  it  is  a  distinct  failure. 

Formalin  for  Potato  Scab. 

To  the  Editor: — I  notice  that  you  give  corrosive 
sublimate  solution  as  a  preventive  of  scab  in  pota- 
toes. Is  this  not  dangerous  because  of  its  virulent 
poison,  and  is  not  formalin  better  ?  If  so,  how  is 
formalin  used  ? — Reader. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  some  objection  to  dealing 
with  such  a  rank  poison  as  corrosive  sublimate,  not 
so  much,  however,  through  the  potato,  for  there  is 
no  danger  in  the  potatoes,  which  grow  from  seed 
soaked  in  the  poison,  as  we  described  last  week,  but 
the  stuff  is  dangerous  to  have  around,  and  some- 
times it  acts  upon  the  germinating  power  of  the 
potato.  Formalin  may  be  more  acceptable  to  some 
growers.  The  way  is  to  take  one  pint  of  formalin  to 
thirty  gallons  of  water  and  soak  for  two  hours. 
That  much  dip  ought  to  be  enough  to  treat  about 
fifty  bushels  of  potatoes. 

Botany  of  Medicinal  Plants. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  se- 
cure information  concerning  California  native  herbs 
which  have  a  medicinal  use — their  botanical  descrip- 
tion and  their  commercial  value  ? — Subscriber,  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Hall  of  the  University  botanical  department 
states  that  there  is  very  little  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  the  economic  bearing  of  our  native  plants 
has  received  very  little  attention.  It  is  a  good  field 
for  some  enthusiast.  Dr.  Frederick  Colville  has 
written  on  plants  used  by  Indians  of  Mendocino 
county  in  Contribution  U.  S.  Natural  Herbarium, 
Vol.  VII,  No.  3  (1902).  Dr.  Barrows  has  written  simi- 
larly on  the  ethno- botany  of  the  Coahiulla  Indians 
(University  of  Chicago  Press).  Information  concern- 
ing particular  species  may  be  obtained  by  consulting 
Remington  &  Sadler's  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  eighteenth 
edition.  For  botanical  descriptions  you  should  have 
Japson's  Flora  of  Middle  Western  California  and  the 
Botany  of  California  by  Gray,  Brewer  &  Watson, 
which,  however,  is  difficult  to  procure. 

A  Dangerous  Plant. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  let  me  know  the  botanical 
name  of  the  plant  I  send  you.  It  looks  like  species 
of  tomato,  but  being  perennial  and  having  a  much 
stronger  root  than  any  of  that  class,  I  am  puzzled. 
— Reader,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

The  plant  is  the  "  Blue- flowered  Night  Shade" 
(Solanum  xanti).  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
the  potato  and  tomato.  The  bush  contains  solanin, 
a  poisonous  alkaloid.  The  berries  are  said  to  be 
poisonous,  and  it  is  claimed  that  children  have  died 
as  a  result  of  eating  them. 

English  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  thinking  of  planting  out  an 
orchard  of  English  walnuts,  in  the  southeast  section 
of  Humboldt  county,  of  the  following  varieties:  May- 
ette,  Franquette,  Meylan  Alpine,  Parisienne.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  these  nuts  are  grown  here  ?  If  so, 
where  can  I  secure  some  for  next  year's  planting  ? 
I  do  not  want  young  trees,  but  seed.  Is  there  an 
orchard  of  these  nuts  in  California  ? — Planter, 
Petaluma. 

We  think  that  English  walnuts  on  deep  and  well- 
drained  soil  in  the  southeast  section  of  Humboldt 
county  ought  to  be  successful,  especially  if  you  take 
the  French  varieties  which  you  mention  in  your 
letter,  or  the  Santa  Rosa  soft-shell  which  originated 
with  Mr.  Burbank  at  Santa  Rosa.  The  varieties 
chiefly  grown  in  southern  California  are  not  likely  to 
be  satisfactory  in  that  part  of  the  State.  There  are 
a  number  of  orchards  of  the  trees  which  you  mention 
in  this  State,  and  you  can  get  either  trees  or  nuts 
from  the  nurserymen. 

Forage  Plants. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  your  judgment 
concerning  the  desirability  or  danger  of  Bromus  in- 
ermis,  Victoria  rape,  speltz  and  macaroni  wheat, 
and  if  they  will  make  fodder  on  dry  land  ? — H.  O., 
Rochester,  Los  Angeles  county. 

Bromus  inermis  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
grasses  which  has  been  introduced  into  California, 


and  it  may  be  counted  upon  to  make  a  good  turf  and 
to  live  through  the  summer  in  soils  and  situations 
where  some  moisture  will  be  present.  On  thoroughly 
dry  uplands  it  is  a  question  whether  it  will  make  any- 
thing but  winter  growth.  The  Victoria  rape  will 
make  a  good  winter  growth  with  the  ordinary  rain- 
fall in  most  parts  of  the  State,  but  will  speedily  dis- 
appear during  the  dry  season.  Speltz  and  macaroni 
wheat  will  do  about  as  well  as  ordinary  wheat  under 
the  same  conditions  and  would  make  a  winter  forage 
during  the  rainy  season.  None  of  these  plants  are 
in  the  slightest  degree  dangerous. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
March  23,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Cool  weather  followed  the  rain  of  last  Monday  and  se- 
vere frosts  occurred  in  some  places.  The  frosts  caused 
no  material  damage,  but  the  cold  weather  retarded  the 
growth  of  crops.  Grain  is  somewhat  backward,  but 
otherwise  in  excellent  condition,  and  with  warmer 
weather  will  make  rapid  growth.  Stock  are  improving. 
The  soil  is  in  good  condition  and  work  is  progressing  in 
hop  fields,  orchards  and  vineyards.  Summer-fallow 
plowing  has  been  resumed  in  some  places.  Deciduous 
fruit  trees  continue  in  excellent  condition  and  give  indi- 
cations of  large  crops. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Warm,  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  most 
of  the  week  and  light  rain  fell  in  some  sections.  Heavy 
frosts  occurred  in  the  central  and  northern  districts, 
causing  some  damage.  Grain  and  grass  made  good 
growth  and  are  in  excellent  condition  in  all  sections. 
Good  crops  of  hay  and  grain  may  be  expected  if  condi- 
tions through  the  spring  are  favorable.  A  correspondent 
at  Hollister  states  that  a  very  small  acreage  will  be 
planted  to  beets  this  year,  and  that  onions,  asparagus 
and  other  small  vegetables  will  take  the  place  of  beets. 
Apricots  are  in  full  bloom  in  many  places.  All  decidu- 
ous fruits  are  in  good  condition  and  give  promise  of 
large  crops.  Vines  are  thrifty.  A  report  from  Vacaville 
states  that  the  continued  cold  weather  has  been  disas- 
trous to  the  vegetable  crop  in  that  vicinity,  peas  and 
beans  having  been  replanted  three  times;  also  that  to- 
mato plants  are  turning  yellow. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  conditions  during  the  past  week  were 
very  favorable  for  all  growing  crops.  Light  showers 
occurred  Monday  night  and  were  very  beneficial.  Grain, 
grass,  vines  and  fruit  trees  have  made  rapid  growth  and 
are  generally  reported  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  The 
ground  is  in  good  condition  for  plowing,  and  summer- 
fallowing  and  cultivation  of  orchards  are  progressing 
rapidly.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  of  all  kinds 
are  improving.  Several  light  frosts  occurred,  but  no 
damage  was  caused.  Orchards  are  being  irrigated,  A 
large  acreage  of  sugar  beets  is  being  planted  in  San  Joa- 
quin county. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Cold,  damp  weather  during  the  week  retarded  the 
growth  of  grain  and  grass,  but  was  beneficial  to  decidu- 
ous fruit  trees.  Light  rain  fell  in  some  sections.  Grain 
and  grass  continue  in  good  condition  and  large  crops  are 
probable.  In  some  sections  it  is  predicted  that  the  hay 
crop  will  be  the  heaviest  for  several  years.  The  pruning 
of  orchards  and  vineyards  is  completed  and  cultivation 
is  in  progress.  Apricot  and  peach  blossoms  are  opening 
slowly.  All  deciduous  fruit  trees  and  vines  are  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Citrus  fruit  trees  continue  thrifty.  Wal- 
nut trees  are  commencing  to  show  new  growth. 

Eureka  Summary. — Weather  during  the  past  week 
was  favorable  for  farm  work  and  crops  are  growing 
more  satisfactorily.  Fruit  trees  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  it  is  safe  to  predict  an  abundance  of  fruit  this 
year. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Drying  desert  winds  in 
places  followed  the  showers,  although  the  ground  is  re- 
ported generally  as  in  good  condition.  Crop  prospects 
are  excellent,  yet  warm,  sunshiny  days  needed,  and 
rain  soon.  Orange  trees  are  setting  full;  walnuts  begin- 
ning to  start.   


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural.  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . .  | 

T 

47  23 

44.43 

34.38 

60 

38 

Red  Bluff  

.12 

21.18 

27.77 

2  J.  55 

70 

38 

.32 

13.67 

15  50 

19.83 

70 

44 

.01 

15.08 

16  95 

21.66 

64 

46 

.76 

7.54 

6.16 

10.57 

74 

36 

.24 

2.06 

4.05 

5.17 

68 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.78 

15.11 

19  37 

15  43 

76 

42 

3.32 

13.52 

10  38 

15  15 

74 

42 

.12 

9.89 

5.66 

7.18 

72 

44 

T 

1.73 

.68 

2.78 

86 

38 

196 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Date  Possibilities  of  the  Irrigated  Colorado  Desert. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  establish  the  largest 
date  orchard  in  America  near  the  town  of  Imperial, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  San  Diego  county,  to  consist 
of  160  acres,  and  the  dates  are  to  be  of  the  Neg- 
let  Noor  variety,  the  finest  date  known — a  desert 
date  that  retails  at  50  cents  per  pound — the  highest 
price  paid  for  a  dried  fruit  in  America.  The  Im- 
perial Press  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  pro- 
ject : 

Prof.  Wallace  T.  Swingle,  the  Government  date 
expert,  who  has  spent  several  years  searching  Af- 
rica for  the  best  varieties  of  dates  that  can  be  had 
for  importation  into  the  United  States,  is  endorsing 
the  enterprise  and  advising  his  friends  to  invest  in 
the  industry.  Prof.  Swingle  is  at  present  in  Italy, 
and,  from  a  letter  from  him  to  A.  H.  Heber,  president 
of  the  California  Development  Company,  we  are  al- 
lowed to  take  the  following  extracts  : 

A  Date  Bulletin. — For  nearly  a  year  I  have 
been  engaged  in  preparing  a  bulletin  on  the  Date 
Palm,  which  at  last  I  have  sent  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  will  shortly  issue  it  as  a  bul- 
letin (90  pp.,  40  plates).  I  have  taken  much  trouble 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  and  have  proved, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  truth  of  all  the  facts  I  asserted 
last  year,  that  the  Neglet  Noor  date  can  mature 
in  the  Imperial  valley,  and  that  this  plant  can 
withstand  more  alkali  than  any  other  profitable 
crop.  These  facts  will  shortly  be  demonstrated  in  a 
manner  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  Best  Variety. — It  is  now  clear  that  the  Neg- 
let Noor  date  cannot  be  counted  on  to  mature  reg- 
ularly, and  may  not  ripen  at  all  in  the  Salt  River 
valley,  Arizona — the  only  considerable  region  now 
under  irrigation  that  can  rival  with  the  Imperial 
valley  in  date  production.  This  choice  variety — the 
most  expensive  dried  fruit  that  reaches  the  Ameri- 
can market — will  become  a  monoply  of  the  Imperial 
valley,  and  all  danger  from  foreign  competition  is 
obviated,  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Sahara 
crop  to  meet  even  the  European  demands,  and  fur- 
thermore by  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  valley  crop 
will  be  placed  on  the  market  long  before  the  im- 
ported article,  and  before  instead  of  after  Christ- 
mas, besides  being  fresh  and  in  better  shape. 

How  it  Yields  and  Sells. — At  San  Francisco,  I 
was  told  by  Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Co.,  the  leading 
grocers,  that  any  quantity  of  Neglet  Noor  dates 
could  be  sold  at  35  cents  for  a  10-ounce  box  (50  cents 
a  pound),  if  only  they  could  be  had  before  the  holi 
days.  At  the  same  time,  selected  Smyrna  figs  were 
selling  for  30  cents  a  pound  in  one-pound  boxes. 

The  yield  of  this  variety  is  large — 135  pounds  on 
the  average  in  Sahara,  where  the  soil  is  less  fertile 
and  the  water  much  more  alkaline  than  in  Salton 
Basin.  No  other  fruit  culture  offers  the  same  prom- 
ise for  the  region,  and  the  date  palm,  far  from  being 
the  last  resort  for  land  useless  for  anything,  will  re- 
pay planting  on  the  very  best  land  as  a  staple  crop. 

Growing  Points. — The  composition  of  the  alkali 
of  the  Imperial  valley  is  such  that  it  is  a  valuable 
fertilizer  to  a  plant  like  the  date  palm,  which  is  a 
highly  alkali  resistant.  It  is  therefore  positively 
advantageous  to  the  date  palm  to  have  a  moderate 
amount  of  alkali  in  the  soil,  of  a  nature  of  that  found 
in  the  Imperial  valley. 

The  amount  of  labor  required  is  less  than  for  other 
fruit  trees,  and  the  fruit,  when  it  ripens,  does  not 
demand  immediate  attention,  but  will  keep  for 
weeks,  can  be  harvested  by  cutting  off  a  whole 
bunch  at  a  time,  and  does  not  require  any  curing 
process,  as  do  less  valuable  dates. 

The  Imperial  valley  will  have  the  monoply  of  this — 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  and  facile  fruit  cultures 
known,  and  one  which,  instead  of  being  harmed  by  the 
unusual  conditions  in  the  region,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
benefited  thereby.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
an  export  trade  grow  up  in  the  first  hand-picked  dates 
which  can  be  shipped  for  Thanksgiving,  and  which 
will  reach  London  markets  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  earliest  Sahara  shipments.  The  control  of  the 
American  market  is  assured. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  practical 
establishment  of  this  culture  in  the  Imperial  valley 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  will  mark  an 
epoch  in  American  agricultural  advance. 

Earlier  Importations. — My  large  shipment  (of 
dates)  for  the  Government  reached  Arizona  July 
17th  ,  1900,  and  80%  of  the  suckers  grew  which 
were  shipped  by  my  new  method.  In  1902 — only  two 
years  after  planting — eighteen  of  these  palms  flow- 
ered and  bore  fruit,  and  many  more  have  already 
produced  new  offshoots. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  company  to  import  Neg- 
let Noor  suckers  for  sale,  rendering  it  possible  for 
settlers  all  through  the  basin  to  begin  planting  as 
soon  as  they  desire,  thereby  rendering  possible  the 
rapid  establishment  of  date  culture,  as  soon  as  its 
demonstration  culture  gives  an  object  lesson  in  meth- 
ods of  propagation,  planting  and  caring  for  this  un- 
usual plant. 

Nursery  stock  cannot  be  propagated  rapidly  as 


with  fruit  trees  that  can  be  grafted  or  budded,  so 
the  establishment  of  such  an  import  trade  in  Sa- 
haran  suckers  will  greatly  facilitate  the  utilization 
of  the  date  palm  in  the  Salton  Basin. 


Apple  Growing  in  Southern  California. 

From  a  paper  by  Mr  Maskew,  secretary  of  the  Los  ADgeles 
County  Apple  Growers'  Association. 

Cultivation.— Generally  speaking,  cultivation  is 
practiced  in  the  apple  orchards  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  killing  weeds.  When  the  weeds  are  under  control, 
and  in  many  cases  before  that  stage  is  reached,  culti- 
vation stops  and  the  orchard  is  laid  by.  Cultivation 
is  recommended  as  being  one  of  the  means  to  the  end 
we  are  seeking,  but  has  many  other  and  more  im- 
portant objects  than  killing  weeds — in  fact,  that 
result  is  a  mere  incident  to  the  true  purpose  of  till- 
age. Land  that  is  wholly  clean  of  weeds  may  need 
tillage  quite  as  much  as  that  which  supports  a  heavy 
crop.  The  land  should  be  tilled  for  the  land's  sake — 
that  is,  to  improve  its  texture  or  physical  condition, 
to  hold  and  save  the  moisture,  to  promote  and  hasten 
chemical  activities,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
countless  micro-organisms  to  live  and  thrive. 

Feeding. — All  attempts  at  fertilizing  the  apple 
orchards  that  have  come  under  my  observation  in 
the  past  ten  years  have  consisted  of  the  application 
— more  or  less  complete — of  stable  manures.  This 
practice  I  have  followed  extensively  myself.  I  know 
of  no  instance  in  which  any  attempt  at  complete  fer- 
tilization by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  has 
been  made,  hence  there  is  no  opportunity  for  com- 
parisons. It  is  recognized,  I  believe,  that  the  super- 
lative benefits  of  of  stable  manures  usually  arise  more 
from  their  ability  to  improve  the  texture  of  the  soil 
than  to  add  to  its  richness  in  chemical  plant  food. 
The  fact  that  some  of  our  orchards  have  been  deplet- 
ing the  soil  by  the  production  of  heavy  annual  crops 
of  wood,  leaves  and  fruit  for  twenty  years  makes  the 
subject  of  vital  importance  and  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  and  systematic  investigation. 

Spraying. — In  relation  to  spraying,  I  will  say  that 
we  have  gone  over  that  matter  together  so  thor- 
oughly in  the  past  that  I  will  not  take  up  your  time 
by  reiterating  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  one 
phase  of  the  subject  to  which  we  have  given  but  very 
little  practical  attention,  that  of  protecting  the 
foliage  from  the  ravages  of  parasitic  fungi.  The 
leaves  of  apple  trees,  in  common  with  those  of  other 
deciduous  fruit  trees,  are  very  subject  to  attack 
from  fungus  enemies.  The  necessity  of  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  interference  with  one  of  the  most  vital 
functions  of  the  tree  is  plainly  evident  when  we  stop 
to  consider  the  office  of  the  leaves.  To  obtain  the 
best  results  from  proper  feeding,  it  must  be  followed 
by  complete  assimilation.  This  process  takes  place 
in  the  leaves  and  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  the 
best  results  as  long  as  we  allow  the  foliage  to  be 
eaten  by  insects  and  riddled  by  fungi. 

Research. — I  have  in  this  short  paper  merely  out- 
lined the  methods,  earnestly  hoping  that  the  meet- 
ing will  take  them  up  for  full  discussion  and  evolve 
some  plan  whereby  a  systematic  investigation  along 
these  lines  may  be  commenced  and  continued  until  we 
have  learned  how  to  develop  and  maintain  to  its  full- 
est limit  the  productive  powers  of  our  apple  orchards. 

To  make  any  permanent  progress  in  this  direction 
it  appears  to  me  that  we  will  have  to  go  deeper  into 
the  matter  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do  in 
the  past.  Every  grower  here  present  understands 
the  handicraft  of  apple  orcharding.  To  tell  each 
other  how  to  plow  and  cultivate,  how  to  prune  and 
spray,  is  merely  giving  information.  What  we  really 
need  to  qualify  us  to  take  up  this  work  successfully 
is  a  better  and  more  general  knowledge  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  these  things,  of  the  whys  and  wherefores 
underlying  the  fundamental  principles,  and  which 
make  them  necessary  to  ultimate  and  complete  suc- 
cess.   That  would  be  education. 

When  we  understand  the  functions  and  movements 
of  soil  water ;  how  each  grain  of  soil  in  well-tilled 
lands  is  enveloped  in  a  film  of  moisture ;  how  the 
microscopic  root  hairs — which  perhaps  none  of  us 
have  ever  seen — penetrate  the  soil  particles,  seeking 
the  plant  food  they  have  assisted  the  soil  water  to 
dissolve  ;  how  by  a  law  of  nature  which  enables  two 
liquids  of  different  density  to  pass  through  a  mem- 
brane that  separates  them  these  same  root  hairs  are 
enabled  to  take  up  the  plant  food  ;  when  we  under- 
stand how  by  root  pressure  the  sap  is  forced  up 
through  the  inner  bark  and  distributed  to  every  leaf, 
there  by  a  subtle  process  manufactured  into  starch, 
transformed,  as  needed,  into  sugar  and  sent  back  to 
every  growing  part  of  the  plant ;  how  the  hordes  of 
voracious  scale  bugs  eagerly  seek  the  elaborated 
sap,  lacerate  with  their  millions  of  tiny  beaks  and 
eventually  deaden  the  most  delicate  and  vital  part  of 
the  tree  ;  how  the  various  fungi,  working  all  unseen, 
destroy  the  tissues  of  the  bark,  the  leaves  and  the 
fruit,  and  finally  when  we  accept  the  tree  teaching 
and  learn  that  the  soil  is  not  a  dead,  inert  mass,  but 
a  scene  of  life  and  countless  activities,  then  shall  we 
see  clearly  what  Prof.  Bailey  meant  and  realize  that 
the  true  method  of  growing  larger  crops  of  better 
apples  is  to  till,  feed  and  spray. 


Mr.  Ifoeding's  Work  on  the  Fig. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  horticultural  brochure? 
ever  published  in  California  has  just  appeared  witr 
the  following  descriptive  title  by  the  author:  "A 
treatise  on  practical  Smyrna  fig  culture,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  wild  or 
Capri  fig,  and  the  establishment  of  the  fig  wasp 
(Blastophaga  grossorum)  in  America." 

Not  only  is  the  work  elegant  in  style,  but  it  con- 
tains information  of  the  most  unique  and  interesting 
kind,  describing  the  author's  observations,  efforts 
and  successes  in  one  of  the  most  enterprising  lines  ol 
horticultural  research  and  experimentation  ever  un- 
dertaken in  America.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts — the  Smyrna  fig  abroad  and  the  Smyrna  fig  at 
home.  Under  the  former  division,  the  author  de- 
scribes his  trips  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  harvesting 
and  drying  of  the  fig  there.  An  idea  of  the  contents 
of  the  second  division  may  be  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  titles:  Early  history  of  the  fig  in 
California;  An  historical  view  of  our  orchard,  intro- 
ducing the  insect;  areas,  soils  and  climate;  practical 
Smyrna  fig  cultune;  the  fie  of  orchards  and  gardens; 
grafting  the  Calimyrna  (Smyrna)  fig;  insect  pests 
and  diseases;  harvesting  and  drying  Calimyrna  figs; 
caprifying  the  Calimyrna  fig;  a  scientific  view  of  tha 
fig  wasp;  production  and  marketing;  a  Calimyrna  fir 
orchard  as  an  investment ;  economic  and  ornamental 
values. 

The  little  volume  is  quite  copiously  illustrated  with 
half-tone  reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  trees, 
drying  and  packing  scenes  and  enlarged  drawings  of 
the  insects.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  give  the  prac- 
tice and  methods  which  in  the  writer's  judgment  will 
lead  to  the  greatest  success  in  the  planting  and 
culture  of  a  Smyrna  fig  orchard.  The  price  is  25 
cents  and  merely  covers  cost  of  publication.  Orders 
can  be  sent  to  Mr.  George  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Triangular  Method  of  Vine  Planting. 

The  planting  of  vines  in  triangles,  by  which  all 
vines  are  equally  distant  from  each  other,  instead  of 
squares,  is  not  new,  but  it  has  been  little  used  and 
seems  now  to  be  becoming  more  popular.  According 
to  the  Lodi  Herald,  it  is  attracting  much  attention  in 
that  district,  where  much  land  is  now  being  set  in 
vineyard,  and  the  account  which  the  Herald  gives  of 
it  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  thought  out 
the  details  for  themselves: 

Advantages. — The  principal  advantage  of  the 
"triangle"  over  the  "square"  system  lies  in  the 
very  considerable  number  of  additional  vines  which' 
can  be  placed  upon  a  given  piece  of  ground  under  the 
new  system. 

A  plan  which  will  allow  a  gain  of  over  600  vines  on 
a  single  10-acre  tract,  and  still  leave  the  vines  10  feet 
apart,  is  certainly  worth  the  serious  consideration  of 
those  who  are  planting  new  vineyards;  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  under  the  triangle  system. 

It  is  figured  that  on  a  10-acre  tract  of  land,  330x' 
1320  feet,  planting  the  vines  10  feet  apart  on  the 
square  system,  there  will  be  thirty-four  rows  each 
containing  133  vines,  or  a  total  of  4522  vines  on  the 
piece;  while  by  running  the  rows  diagonally  across 
the  land,  with  8  feet  8  inches  between  the  rows,  and 
the  vines  10  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  it  will  still  give  the 
full  10  feet  from  each  vine  to  its  nearest  neighbor,  and 
there  will  be  in  all  thirty-nine  rows  of  vines  upon  the 
land;  this  being  obtained  by  dividing  330  feet  by  8 
feet  8  inches  and  allowing  for  the  usual  outside  row. 
Of  these  thirty-nine  rows,  the  vines  being  planted  10 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  there  will  be  twenty  rows 
which  contain  133  vines  each,  or  2660  in  all,  and  nine- 
teen which  have  but  132  each,  or  2508  in  all,  giving  a 
total  of  5268  vines  upon  the  10-acre  tract,  or  a  clear 
gain  of  646  vines  over  the  4522  which  could  be  planted 
in  the  old  way. 

Illustrations. — Any  one  can  figure  this  proposi- 
tion out  for  himself  by  drawing  two  squares  of  equal 
dimensions,  and  on  one  drawing  lines  to  form  squares 
of  li  inch,  while  on  the  other  he  draws  diagonal  lines 
1  inch  apart  to  divide  the  large  square  into  diamond 
forms.  A  measuring  rule  will  then  demonstrate  that 
dots  placed  upon  the  points  of  intersection  of  the 
diagonal  lines  are  exactly  the  same  distance  apart 
in  all  directions  as  similar  dots  placed  upon  the  inter- 
sections of  the  lines  forming  the  small  squares.  A 
decidedly  larger  number  of  dots  will  be  found  upon 
the  diagonal  drawing  than  appear  upon  the  sheets 
representing  squares. 

A  simple  plan  of  figuring  out  where  the  gain  is 
made  is  to  place  four  coins,  dollars,  halves  or  quar- 
ters, upon  a  flat  surface  in  such  a  position  that 
straight  lines  drawn  to  enclose  them  will  form  a 
square.  The  center  of  each  coin  will  represent  a 
vine  and  the  circumference  of  the  coin  the  space 
occupied  by  the  vine.  In  the  center  appears  an 
approximately  square  vacant  space  which  repre- 
sents land  wasted  under  the  square  system  of  vine- 
yard or  orchard  planting. 

Now  shove  two  of  the  coins  together  so  that  while 
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they  still  all  touch  one  another  enclosing  lines  would 
form  a  diamond.  You  will  find  that  while  the  cen- 
ters of  the  coins  are  still  as  far  apart  as  they  were 
before,  the  space  between  them  has  been  divided  into 
two  small  triangles  which  together  would  occupy 
only  about  half  the  space  of  the  square  vacancy 
shown  by  previous  arrangement. 

Each  coin,  or  each  of  the  vines  represented 
thereby,  still  has  the  same  space  as  in  the  square 
form,  but  half  of  the  space  left  vacant  under  the  old 
system  is  saved  for  the  planting  of  other  vines  under 
the  new. 

Cultivation. — Another  advantage  of  the  triangle 
system  is  that  it  gives  three  ways  for  cultivation  in- 
stead of  but  two,  as  under  the  general  plan  of  plant- 
ing. This  will  be  seen  by  drawing  the  diagrams 
referred  to  above  and  comparing  them. 

The  new  system  of  planting  would  apply  as  well  to 
orchards  as  to  vineyards,  and  is  well  worthy  of  care- 
ful investigation  by  those  who  wish  to  plant  the 
greatest  psosible  number  of  trees  or  vines  upon  their 
land. 


Catawba  Grapes  in  Sonoma  County. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  You  wish  to  know  how  many 
Catawba  grape  vines  I  have.  There  are  only  three. 
Two  of  them  are  about  twenty  years  old  and  the 
other  about  fourteen  years  old.  Uusually  they  have 
borne  well  and  have  been  free  from  mildew  or  other 
blight.  There  had  been  but  very  little  frost  up  to 
the  time  those  grapes  were  taken  to  Healdsburg  in 
January  by  parties  who  were  at  my  place.  Though 
they  looked  all  right  then  I  think  they  had  been  too 
long  ripe  to  be  fit  for  use. 

The  vines  are  trained  on  an  arbor  over  a  spring, 
and  from  there  a  portion  of  the  vines  have  run  over  a 
cypress  tree  near  by.  They  were  later  last  fall 
ripening  than  usual,  I  think  on  account  of  being 
shaded  so  much  by  the  tree.  I  have  a  few  of  the 
Mission  variety  of  grape  vines  that  are  trained  low  in 
the  usual  way,  and  there  is  but  little  difference  in 
the  time  of  their  ripening  here  to  that  of  the  valleys 
about  Healdsburg  and  Cloverdale.  I  have  also  a  few 
Mission  vines  that  are  trained  over  an  arbor  that  are 
later  getting  ripe.  Some  years  I  have  picked  grapes 
from  them  as  late  as  Christmas  that  were  very  good, 
yet  this  is  an  exception,  not  a  rule,  as  the  rains  gen- 
erally spoil  them  before  the  frost  comes. 

This  is,  generally  speaking,  a  stock  raising  coun- 
try, though  there  are  a  few  places  where  a  rancher 
can  have  a  little  orchard  and  garden  spot;  maybe  a 
place  on  which  to  raise  a  little  grain  for  hay,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  land  is  too  steep,  rocky,  or  too  poor 
for  cultivation.  About  all  the  land  that  is  open  has 
been  entered  and  is  owned  by  parties  who  are  en- 
gaged in  raising  sheep  or  cattle.  There  is  some 
brush  land  that  is  vacant  yet,  and  there  are  small 
pieces  of  this  sort  of  land  if  the  brush  was  cleared 
from  it  would  produce  most  kinds  of  fruit  that  are 
suited  to  this  part  of  California,  and  wherever  water 
can  be  got  to  irrigate  with  a  good  garden  can  be 
raised  on  this  sort  of  land. 

The  young  man  and  his  wife  who  are  full  of  life  and 
have  lots  of  grit  and  are  not  afraid  to  work  and  can 
reconcile  themselves  for  the  most  part  of  time  to 
their  own  company,  and  do  not  care  to  get  rich, 
could  locate  some  of  this  brush  land  and  stay  with  it; 
in  the  course  of  time  they  could  build  up  a  little  home 
on  which  to  live  that  would,  I  think,  be  better  than 
to  work  for  wages  all  their  lives. 

My  place  is  situated  about  5  miles  north  from  the 
Geyser  Springs,  near  the  Lake  county  line.  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  and  reader  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  for  many  years  and  like  it  very  much. 

The  Geysers,  Sonoma  county.     S.  T.  Caldwell. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Progress  in  the  Upper  Salinas  Valley. 

The  poultry  business  is  the  growing  industry  of 
this  section,  says  the  San  Miguel  Messenger,  and  only 
recently  have  our  farmers  taken  the  matter  seriously, 
and  even  now  there  are  very  few — less  than  a  dozen, 
in  fact — who  make  it  their  business  entirely  ;  but 
these  few  are  making  it  so  successful  that  more  will 
likely  get  their  eyes  opened  and  take  it  up  for  a 
business. 

Figures.— From  Aug.  1,  1900,  to  Dec.  31,  1900, 
there  were  shipped  from  San  Miguel  by  Wells,  Far- 
go's  Express  Co.  800  cases  of  eggs  and  187  coops  of 
chickens;  for  the  year  1901,  3178  cases  eggs  and  316 
coops  chickens;  for  the  year  1902,  4076  cases  eggs 
and  396  coops  chickens.  These  shipments  have  been 
made  principally  by  about  fifteen  persons,  and  they 
easily  represent  over  $20,000  to  them  annually,  and 
the  best  of  it  is  that  it  is  such  a  great  proportion 
clear  profit.  The  expense  of  shipping  is  not  so  great, 
the  cost  of  handling  is  small,  it  is  not  all  paid  out  for 
harvesting  expenses  and  hired  help,  there  is  no  sack 
bill  and  no  warehouse  charges.  That  there  is  little 
danger  of  overproduction  may  be  realized  when  it  is 
known  that  San  Francisco  imported  from  the  East 
last  year  57,464  cases  of  eggs  and  that  as  high  as 


55  cents  was  paid  for  eggs  in  that  market  in  No- 
vember. 

What  the  Hens  Do  for  the  Home. — A  visit  to  the 
home  of  R.  R.  Kirkpatrick  in  Pleasant  Valley,  about 
4  miles  from  San  Miguel,  is  an  object  lesson  to  the 
average  wheat  grower  which  is  worth  his  while.  A 
home  of  elegance,  orchard,  vineyard,  flowers,  grape 
arbors,  everything  to  make  life  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable, a  table  spread  with  luxuries,  books  on  the 
shelf — in  fact,  a  home,  and,  as  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  says, 
"the  hens  pay  for  it  all,  and  a  little  besides — a  trip 
to  the  coast  in  summer,  a  visit  to  San  Francisco,  San 
Jose,  or  wherever  fancy  takes  them — and  the  hens 
pay  for  it  all."  Less  than  ten  acres  of  land  enclosed, 
with  the  privilege  of  the  stubble  after  the  crop  is  off, 
about  two  hours'  work  per  day,  plenty  of  clean,  pure 
water,  care  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  feed,  a 
vegetable  dinner  occasionally,  warm,  clean  houses 
to  roost  and  set  in,  no  incubators,  and  the  hens  are 
willing  and  do  "  pay  for  it  all."  A  great  deal  of  the 
success  depends  on  proper  management,  but  that  is 
necessary  in  any  business. 

For  the  incubator  side  of  the  story  we  have  an  ex- 
ample right  in  San  Miguel.  Mrs.  J.  Simmons  has 
hatched  out  and  is  successfully  raising  over  400  young 
chicks  in  less  than  three  months,  and  the  expense  has 
been  nominal.  Next  fall  she  will  probably  realize 
more  cash  for  her  work  than  the  average  wheat 
raiser  from  his  broad  acres  of  smiling  grain. 

Another  great  advantage  of  this  section  is  that  ex- 
pensive buildings  are  not  required,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  East.  Cement  floors,  heating  plants,  etc.,  are 
unknown  here  and  would  be  superfluous. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Dual  Purpose  Cattle  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — As  you  reproduced  my  article  on 
the  dual-purpose  cow  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  I 
wish  to  make  the  same  correction  as  I  am  doing  for 
the  Dairy  and  Produce  Review,  and  will  say  that  in- 
stead of  the  7406  pounds  of  butter  being  the  product 
of  thirty  cows  and  heifers,  it  all  came  from  twenty 
cows  and  four  heifers,  which  were  all  that  I  had  pro- 
duce calves  in  the  year  1892,  having  also  the  same 
number  of  cows  and  heifers  calve  in  1891,  therefore  I 
think  that  a  fair  average  will  be  obtained  by  dividing 
7406  by  24,  which  gives  308£  pounds  of  butter  a  year 
for  every  cow  and  heifer  that  had  a  calf. 

I  said  that  I  had  thirty  breeding  cows  and  heifers, 
which  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  overlooked  the 
fact  that  there  were  always  some  sold  out  before 
calving,  thus  reducing  the  actual  number  of  calves 
to  twenty-four  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years — 
1901  and  1902.  With  such  results  as  the  above  my 
faith  in  the  Shorthorn  breed  of  cattle  has  not  waned 
one  iota;  it  is  just  as  strong  and  even  more  con- 
firmed than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  though 
I  may  have  had  a  little  more  left  of  my  youthful  en- 
thusiasm at  that  time. 

A  Life's  Work. — It  is  said  that  a  man  must  be 
somewhat,  at  least,  enthusiastic  in  what  he  starts 
out  with  for  his  life's  work,  as  the  breeding  and 
building  up  of  a  herd  of  pure-bred  cattle  certainly  is, 
yet  how  few  there  are  that  stick  to  it  for  a  whole 
lifetime,  through  good  and  bad  times  alike.  When 
prices  go  down  low  and  cattle  are  slow  of  sale  at 
prices  that  leave  little  if  any  profit,  most  people's 
enthusiasm,  and  their  faith,  go  down,  often  out  of 
sight  or  hearing. 

The  Cow  of  the  Future. — These  are  not  the  kind 
of  people  to  breed  up  herds  from  which  the  cattle  of 
the  future  are  likely  to  be  bred  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  as  to  their  useful  qualities  both  as  milk  and 
meat  producers  for  the  general  farmer,  for  is  it  not 
likely  that  as  the  country  becomes  divided  up  into 
moderate  sized  farms  that  the  people  owning  or 
occupying  the  same  will  want  that  kind  of  cows, 
that  give  plenty  of  milk  for  the  calf,  and  a  lot 
to  spare  for  family  use,  to  be  converted  into  butter 
or  cheese,  or  used  in  any  way  that  may  be  most 
profitable,  according  to  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  the  owners  ?  That  is  the  cow  which  peo- 
ple call  the  dual-purpose  cow,  really  good  ones  of 
that  kind  being  very  scarce  in  this  country.  They 
have  not  been  bred,  for  breeders  of  Shorthorns  have 
aimed  at  producing  beef,  or  more  often  fat,  especially 
in  show  cattle,  and  have  got  what  they  wanted  by 
merely  using  penty  of  fattening  food,  a  much  easier 
thing  to  do  than  to  be  successful  in  breeding  and 
keeping  up  a  herd  of  cattle  that  are  useful  in  two 
ways — for  both  milk  and  meat. 

Making  Mongrels. — As  to  dairymen  in  general, 
they  have  been  too  fond  of  mixing  up  (down)  different 
breeds  together,  using  first  a  bull  of  one  breed  and 
after  that  another  kind,  oftener  a  scrub  than  one  of 
any  pure  breed,  or  even  one  that  is  a  good  animal  of 
fairly  good  breeding.  That  is  the  way  I  see  many 
people  doing  at  the  present  time,  as  if  there  were 
not  enough  of  mongrels  already  in  the  country.  This 
mixing  of  breeds  that  one  sees  on  every  hand  never 
results  in  any  good  but  always  in  a  good  deal  of 
harm.    For  instance,  a  neighbor  of  mine  used  a  Jer- 


sey bull  on  his  cows  for  the  last  two  years.  He  now 
buys  a  scrubby  looking  thing  which  he  says  is  not 
quite  half  Jersey,  the  other  parts  no  doubt  being 
mostly  unknown  scrub,  yet  this  same  man,  while  say- 
ing that  he  has  had  all  the  Jersey  he  wants,  goes 
from  bad  to  worse,  as  the  saying  is.  At  any  rate  his 
cattle  are  bound  to  get  worse,  instead  of  better,  as 
he,  like  many  others  that  I  know  of,  might  have 
better  by  merely  paying  out  a  few  more  dollars  for  a 
good  bull  of  the  right  kind,  not  always  easy  to  find, 
perhaps,  but  if  a  man  is  on  the  lookout  for  some  time 
before  he  wants  one,  as  he  ought  to  be,  he  will  gen- 
erally succeed,  though  he  may  have  to  buy  one  that 
is  a  little  too  young  for  immediate  use. 

To  an  Enquirer. — Since  writing  the  above  (on  the 
13th)  a  correspondent  writes: 

I  have  a  herd  of  upwards  of  120  cows,  mostly  Jer- 
seys, and  am  not  altogether  satisfied  with  them.  I  have 
to  use  a  good  deal  of  beef  during  the  year  and  would  like 
stock  that  will  produce  both  milk  and  beef,  and  I  would 
thank  you  to  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  a  cross  between 
the  Shorthorns  and  the  Jerseys. 

As  something  I  was  going  to  say  about  the  per- 
sistent use  of  good  bulls  of  the  same  breed  will  be,  in 
part  at  least,  a  fitting  answer  to  the  above,  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  well  enough  to  use  the  columns 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  It  might  fit  some 
other  man's  case.  As  to  Jersey  beef,  or  beef  from 
grade  Jerseys,  here  is  a  case  in  point.  A  short  time 
ago  a  man  came  to  see  me  who  said:  "I  used  to 
have  some  pretty  good  cattle,  but,  like  a  good  many 
others  in  our  county  (San  Diego),  I  got  the  Jersey 
craze,  and  now  those  of  us  who  have  that  kind  of 
cattle  to  sell  for  beef  have  to  beg  of  the  butchers  to 
even  come  a  few  miles  to  look  at  them,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  buying,  which  they  don't  always  do.  Now  I 
want  to  get  back  to  the  old  sort  and  stick  to  it,  and 
breed  something  that  I  can  sell  when  I  want  to."  So 
he  took  back  with  him  a  young  Shorthorn  bull  of  the 
good  old  sort  for  both  milk  and  beef,  which  is  just 
what  I  should  advise  my  correspondent  to  do. 

The  Kind  to  Get. — Get  a  good  Shorthorn  by  all 
means,  a  moderate  sized,  smooth,  beefy  bull,  only  be 
sure  that  he  is  from  a  cow  that  is  a  good  milker  and 
descended  from  a  line  of  the  same  kind.  Any  man 
can  build  up  a  herd  of  good  useful  cattle  by  using 
good  Shorthorn  bulls  on  good  ordinary  cows  for,  say, 
four  or  five  generations,  in  the  meantime  weeding 
out  the  poorest  of  the  cows.  For  a  man  that  does 
not  want  to  invest  in  pure-bred  cows,  the  above  is 
the  best  and  surest  way  to  get  a  good  herd  of  cattle 
suited  to  the  place  in  which  they  are  to  be  kept. 

I  may  here  say  that  color  cuts  some  figure  in  dairy 
cattle  and  with  dairymen  in  general.  I  refer  to  the 
yellow  shade  in  the  skin  under  the  hair  and  which 
generally  shows  conspicuously  under  the  ears,  and  is 
much  more  prevalent  in  the  lighter  colored  cattle, 
especially  the  white  ones,  than  those  of  darker 
shades.  However,  whatever  way  a  man's  fancy  may 
turn  in  breeding  up  a  herd  of  cattle,  we  must  always 
remember  the  influence  of  good  care  and  feeding. 

ROBT.  ASHBURNER. 

Lakeville,  Sonoma  county. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Fisher,  San  Mateo. 

HOG  PARALYSIS— CATTLE  PHYSIC. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  hog  that  for  the  past  two 
months  has  been  ailing;  appears  not  to  have  complete 
control  of  his  muscles;  in  walking  tumbles  down;  eats 
well  and  appears  to  be  thrifty;  is  a  farrow  about  a  year 
old.  Are  hogs  troubled  with  worms  that  might  cause 
this  ?   He  does  not  appear  to  have  a  weak  back. 

Is  Epsom  salts  advisable  to  give  hogs  as  a  general 
physic  ?  Some  raisers  here  use  raw  linseed  oil.  Is  this 
oil  better  for  cattle  than  salts  ? — Hogman. 

Hogs  suffering  from  rheumatism  or  paralysis,  as  is 
apparently  true  in  this  case,  rarely  recover.  In  con- 
sequence it  is  advisable  to  dress  the  animal  for  pork. 
Please  examine  the  region  of  the  kidneys  and  report 
if  a  worm  is  found. 

Epsom  salts,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  ounces, 
may  be  given  to  pigs  as  a  general  physic.  Both  oil 
and  salts  are  given  to  cattle  as  a  physic,  depending 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

UNACCOUNTABLE  DEATH  OF  SHEEP. 

To  the  Editor:— In  your  issue  of  the  21st  inst.  there 
appears  an  inquiry,  "Sheep  on  Alfalfa,"  which  prompts 
me  for  a  querry  which  the  editor  or  possibly  some  sheep 
raisers  can  answer.  I  have  a  small  flock  of  Shropshire 
sheep  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  nearly  every  winter 
several  of  the  largest  ewes  die.  The  symptoms  are: 
One  will  be  noticed  lying  around,  generally  appearing  to 
be  in  a  bloated  condition;  sometimes  they  live  this  way 
several  days  before  dying  and  sometimes  only  a  short 
while;  they  invariably  have  twins  in  them,  nearly  ma- 
tured. Can  it  be  that  the  lambs  in  them  cause  their 
death,  or  can  it  be  bloat  ?  In  either  case,  is  there  a 
remedy  ?— Subscriber,  Davisville. 

From  the  symptoms  given  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
a  safe  conclusion  concerning  the  cause  of  death. 


OBSTRUCTED  TEAT— PERIOD  OF  HEAT. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  heifer  in  first  milking  sea- 
son that  is  hard  to  milk,  the  milk  coming  in  a  thin, 
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spray-like  stream.  What,  if  anything,  can  be  done  to 
improve  such  a  condition  ? 

Is  the  first  period  of  heat  after  calving  the  same  as 
later  periods— namely,  twenty-one  days  ?— D.  J.  Brown, 
Napa. 

The  condition  is  caused  by  a  narrowing  of  the  milk 
channel  of  the  teat  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  hav- 
ing the  channel  enlarged  by  cutting.  This  is  a  deli- 
cate operation,  requiring  great  skill  and  cleanliness  to 
prevent  garget  setting  in  and  should  only  be  at- 
tempted by  a  veterinarian. 

The  first  period  of  heat  after  calving  is  twenty-one 
days,  as  the  others.  ^ 

LUMP  JAW  IN  CALVES. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  calf  about  six  weeks  old 
and  is  doing  fine  (being  fed  on  skimmed  milk)  other  than 
a  swelling  coming  on  the  jaw,  or  windpipe  under  the 
jaw.  It  looks  like  "lump  jaw,"  being  a  hard,  gristly 
substance  with  apparently  no  pus  in  it.  Do  small  calves 
have  the  lump  jaw,  and  if  they  are  fat  would  the  meat 
be  unfit  for  food,  or  is  there  a  cure  for  it  ? — Reader, 
Pleasant  Grove. 

For  the  present  I  would  not  tamper  with  the  lump 
described,  but  would  await  developments.  Lump 
jaw  is  rarely  seen  in  calves.  In  its  early  stages,  this 
disease  does  not  destroy  the  food  value  of  the  flesh. 
There  is  a  cure  for  lump  jaw,  a  description  of  which 
will  be  sent  to  you  upon  application  to  Dr.  D.  E. 


Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SCOURS  IN  CALVES. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  of  my  last  spring  calves  and 
cows  have  died  with  the  scours.  Naturally  the  weaker 
ones  are  subject  to  the  disease.  I  have  fed  some  of  them 
hay,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  benefit  them  any.  Others  I 
have  put  on  a  better  range  and  they  seem  to  be  doing 
better;  however,  the  bad  cases  I  can  find  no  relief  for. 
I  keep  them  well  salted.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  the 
disease?— Old  Subscriber,  Geyserville. 

Changing  to  a  fresh  range  as  you  have  done  is  de- 
sirable. See  that  the  water  supply  is  pure.  With- 
out more  accurate  information  concerning  the  disease 
it  is  impossible  to  prescribe.  Wheat  bran  fed  liber- 
ally will  sometimes  correct  looseness  of  the  bowels. 

BOWEL  TROUBLES  IN  CALVES. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  wish  to  appeal  to  your  veterin- 
arian for  information  concerning  the  cause  and  treat- 
ment of  bowel  trouble  in  calves.  It  differs  from  scours 
as  I  have  known  them  in  the  East,  and  I  am  considerably 
puzzled.  The  first  symptom  I  have  noticed  is  a  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  bowels,  usually  quite  profuse, 
sometimes  mixed  with  fecal  matter,  but  the  blood  usually 
preponderating.  Sometimes  there  is  looseness  of  the 
bowels  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  bloody  discharge  be- 
gins, but  not  usually.  These  bloody  evacuations  occur 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two 


the  calf  is  much  weakened,  bleats  a  good  deal,  seems  to 
be  in  pain  and  is  ravenously  hungry  and  thirsty.  From 
this  time  the  blood  may  gradually  grow  less,  the  dis- 
charges less  frequent  and  the  calf  slowly  recover,  but  is 
always  stunted  in  growth,  or  the  symptoms  may  grow 
more  severe,  and  death  occurs  in  from  a  week  to  ten  days. 
Calves  from  three  to  six  weeks  old  are  attacked  most 
frequently.  It  seems  to  make  no  difference  whether 
they  are  fed  whole  or  skimmed  milk.  I  have  just  lost 
one  that  never  had  anything  but  whole  milk  fresh  from 
the  cow.  It  seems  to  be  most  frequent  in  cold,  stormy 
weather,  but  cases  occur  in  midsummer.  I  have  never 
observed  it  before  the  calf  began  to  eat  hay,  so  this  year 
I  fed  nothing  but  good  quality  alfalfa,  but  it  makes  no 
difference.  Our  calves  are  never  fed  sour  milk  and  the 
utensils  are  kept  clean.  Any  information  you  can  give 
me  as  to  prevention  or  cure  will  be  appreciated. — P.  A. 
Blake,  San  Diego  county. 

Over  feeding  is  a  very  common  cause  of  scours  in 
calves.  Write  a  letter  to  the  Dairy  Department  of 
the  State  University  at  Berkeley  about  feeding. 

In  some  cases  scouring  when  noticed  early  can  be 
checked  by  breaking  several  eggs  into  the  milk  fed 
for  a  few  days.    Dried  blood  has  been  used  success- 
i  fully,  about  a  teaspoonful  to  a  feeding.    The  follow- 
I  ing  prescription  has  been  very  successful:  Tincture 
j  of  rhubarb,  tincture  of  opium,  tincture  of  capsicum, 
essence  of  peppermint,  equal  parts  of  each.  Dose: 
One  to  two  teaspoonsful  twice  a  day  in  milk,  depend- 
ing upon  the  size  of  the  calf. 


Alfalfa  and  other  small  Seed 


cahoon  hand  seed  sower. 


reliable  hand  seed  sower. 


Cut  on  right  shows  the  Reliable  Hand  Seeder  whloh  has  all  the  desirable  features  of  a  good  sower. 
It  is  described  as  being  the  lightest,  e»stest  running  and  best  seeder  made.  It  does  not  require  seed 
to  be  clean,  and  will  sow  orcha  d  and  blue  grass.  It  will  sow  flax  and  clover  seed  36  feet  to  tne  round, 
wheat  50  feet,  timjthy  seed  28  feet,  oats  36  feet. 

Our  Cahoon  Hand  Seeder  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  description. 


Acme  Pulverizing 
Harrows. 


SIZE  C. 


One  -  Horse. 


Has  six  Coulters,  also  Crushing 
Spurs, 

Works  about  3  feet. 

Weighs  about  70  lbs. 

WE  HAVE  LARGER  SIZES. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE. 

BAKER    Sc  HAMILTON, 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SACRAMENTO. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


TILIZER.S! 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS*  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash. 

THB   THREE   ESSENTIAL   ELE/1ENT5  OP   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

RAI  POI  TP  (1IITHPIF  &  m    318  California  street,  san  francisco. 

l—>    V<J  "V)   VJVJ  1  I  I  fV  I  1  -   V\.   V^W.,  ALSO  AT  FRESNO  AND  LOS  ANGELES. 

WRITE    TO   THEM    FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
 THE  CELEBRftTED  


;  $25:22 


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-lnch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  21  ins. 
deep,  17  ins  wide,  12  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x38  Inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

w*ahted.  WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114  "VxIfo^SS!81, 


OSBORNE 

MOWERS  and  RAKES. 

The  Osborne  Columbia  Mower. 

ALWAYS  IN  THE  LEAD.     IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 


SIZES         i-t.  6  and  6. 


A  MOWER  with  a  solid  one-piece  frame.  No  bear- 
ings to  get  out  of  true  ROLLER  BEARINGS  and  a 
qear  enclosed  liko  the  works  of  a  watch;  no  dust  or  grit 
to  wear  them  out  and  to  cause  heavy  draft.  A  PIT- 
MAN protected  in  front  and  in  under,  always  as  true  as 
an  arrow  and  with  a  long  straight  drive— CONVE- 
NIENT FOOT  LIFT,  A  FLOATING  BAR  that  shaves 
knoll  and  hollow,  following  the  ground  as  a  razor  fol- 
lows the  face.  NO  L'jST  MOTION;  gears  from  the 
pawls  in  the  wheels  to  the  knife  heal  are  so  closely 
connected  that  the  machine  cannot  be  clogged  in  grass. 


Osborne  AH  Steel 
Hay  Rake. 

If  a  Rake  has  ever  been  invented  embodying  in 
its  construction  the  valuable  devices  found  on  the 
Osborne  Rakes,  it  has  never  made  its  appearance 
either  In  field  or  factory. 

It  is  light,  durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  with  an 
unlimited  capacity  for  work.  Has  the  Osborne 
Double  Hub  Bicycle  Wheel  fltted  with  Roller 
Bearings. 


SIZES  8,  10,  12  FEET. 


M«nuticturer»  ot  MOWERS,  HAY  RAKES.  SELF-BINDERS.  REAPERS, 
TEDDERS,  CORN  HARVESTERS.  KNIFE  GRINDERS, 
CORDAGE  AND  BINDER  TWINE. 


Write  for  our  1903  Farmers'  Catalogue.     It  contains  much  valuable  information. 


D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


13  &  15  Main  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FF.RTIT.1ZF.RS 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE    SHOULD    HAVE    OUR   SPRATINO  CALENDAR. 
FREE   IN   ANSWER   TO   A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


P 


IN 


We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc.  DEWEY,  HTKUNti  *  to. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal.,  and  018  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Trying  to  Contract  for  Apricots. 
— Agents  have  been  lately  busy  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Leandro  trying  to  contract 
with  growers  of  apricots  at  $20  per  ton 
and  twelve  to  the  pound.  Last  year  the 
growers  found  it  difficult  to  dispose  of 
their  apricots  at  any  price  and  the  fruit 
had  to  be  gilt  edge  in  order  to  bring  $12 
at  ten  to  the  pound. 

Large  Hay  Shipments. — Livermore 
Herald:  Hay  is  being  shipped  from  Liv- 
ermore in  large  quantities  at  present. 
Prom  fifteen  to  twenty  carloads  leave  the 
various  warehouses  daily,  and  this  amount 
would  be  considerably  increased  if  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  cars  could  be  obtained. 
In  addition  to  the  demands  of  the  San 
Francisco  market,  shipments  are  being 
made  to  various  parts  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  where  hay  was 
probably  never  shipped  before,  as  they 
ordinarily  raise  an  abundance  for  their 
own  needs.  There  is  also  a  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  Livermore  hay  in 
the  East,  especially  at  the  great  raciDg 
centers. 

FRESNO. 

Grape  Cuttings.  —  Sanger  Herald  : 
Our  vineyardists  are  evidently  profiting 
by  experience,  having  discovered  that  a 
more  profitable  use  can  be  made  of  the 
brush  from  the  vines  than  burning  it. 
Nearly  all  of  the  grape  brush  of  all  varie- 
ties is  made  into  cuttings,  to  be  planted, 
so  that  there  will  be  many  millions  of 
them  offered  for  sale  next  winter  as 
rooted  vines. 

A  Large  Vineyard  —  Reedley  Expo- 
nent :  The  Great  Western  Vineyard  Co 
has  completed  the  planting  of  1500  acres 
of  vines  on  the  Wahtoke  vineyard,  5 
miles  north  of  Reedley.  The  company 
commenced  the  planting  last  year,  and 
now,  of  the  1700  acres  of  land  In  the  com- 
pany's tract,  but  200  remain  to  be  planted, 
and  this  will  also  be  put  in  vineyard  as 
soon  as  it  is  found  possible  to  do  so.  Two 
years  ago  this  tract  was  a  wheat  field. 

KINGS. 

Lake  Land  "  Jumping."  —  Hanford 
Journal:  It  Is  reported  that  there  is  con- 
siderable "jumping  "  of  Tulare  lake  lands 
now  being  done  by  parties,  who  are  erect- 
ing cabins  on  land  which  has  been  secured 
from  the  State  by  the  present  owners, 
under  the  lake  land  laws,  the  "jumpers  " 
contending  that  the  laws  under  which  the 
land  entries  were  made  were  not  constitu- 
tional, hence  the  present  owners  have  no 
legal  title  thereto.  It  is  also  reported 
that  there  are  now  four  cabins  of  "jump- 
ers "  on  land  lying  on  lower  Kings  river 
and  owned  by  a  well-known  Hanfordite, 
also  that  a  well-known  resident  of  Le- 
moore  recently  went  to  his  land  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  and  found  a  "jumper,"  with 
a  cabin,  ready  to  locate  on  the  Lemoore 
man's  land.  The  latter  told  the  would-be 
"  jumper  "  that  he  would  be  back  on  the 
land  in  the  morning  and  he  would  come 
armed  and  if  the  "jumper  "  stayed  there 
he  had  better  be  armed,  for  there  was 
going  to  be  trouble.  When  the  Lemooreite 
returned  the  next  day,  the  stranger  had 
vacated — moved  onto  some  other  man's 
land  near  by. 

Big  Acreage  to  Grain.— Lemoore 
Leader:  Frank  Blakeley  has  a  force  of 
men  and  ten  6  foot  Randall  harrows  at 


ii  Warranted 
Jwjfev     to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheu- 
mittlsm.  Sprulna,  Sore  Throat,  eto-,  it 
la  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Canatlr  Balmm  sold  is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  SM.SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  CleveUnd,  Ohio. 


work,  preparatory  to  the  seeding  of  about 
4000  acres  to  grain  near  the  mouth  of 
Kings  river.  The  six  large  Randall  har- 
rows, coupled  together  and  drawn  by  a 
Daniel  Best  traction  engine  of  110  H.  P.,  is 
a  sight  worth  seeing,  and  Frank  Informs 
us  that  his  harrowing  outfit  will  get  over 
about  250  acres  of  ground  per  day.  A 
broadcast  seeder  Is  attached  in  front  of 
the  engine,  seeding  the  land  as  the  outfit 
proceeds  on  its  way.  The  land  being 
seeded  to  grain  has  already  been  flooded, 
and  the  prospects  for  an  abundant  crop 
are  most  promising. 

MODOC. 

Beef  Selling  High.— Alturas  Plain- 
dealer:  Mr.  John  Flournoy  says  that 
George  Bayley  sold  700  head  of  beef  cattle 
last  week  to  San  Francisco  parties  at  8J 
cents  per  pound.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  beef  cattle 
in  Modoc  county. 

MONTEREY. 

Ladybugs  for  England.  —  Salinas 
Index:  Two  gallons  of  ladybugs  were 
shipped  to  England  via  New  York  City 
last  week  by  A.  E  Church  of  Jamesburg, 
to  be  used  in  fighting  the  woolly  aphis, 
which  infest  the  fruit  trees  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  King's  domain.  The  package 
was  filled  with  the  little  red  bugs  which 
thrive  in  the  Jamesburg  country,  and 
millions  of  them  will  be  caught  hereafter 
and  shipped  to  the  fruit  growers  In  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Bee  Men  Feel  Hopeful. — Enter- 
prise :  The  weather  has  been  warmer  the 
past  week  and  all  kinds  of  crops,  feed  and 
grain  are  growing  nicely.  The  bee  men 
in  the  vicinity  of  Elsinore  feel  confident  of 
a  good  season  so  far  as  it  depends  upon 
rainfall.  Flowers  are  earlier  and  in 
greater  profusion  this  year  than  for  some 
time  in  this  valley. 

SAN  BENITO. 
Peanuts  Rather  than  Beets  — 
Hollister  Bee:  An  experiment  is  now  be- 
ing made  in  the  raising  of  peanuts  on  the 
ranch  of  Benjamin  Flint  in  the  San  Juan 
valley.  The  low  price  of  beets  for  the 
past  two  years  has  induced  the  farmers  of 
the  valley  to  raise  diversified  crops. 
Fields  that  in  former  seasons  have  been 
planted  to  beets  are  now  seeded  to  onions, 
potatoes,  asparagus,  beans,  turnips,  etc. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Large  Navel  Oranges  —  Redlands 
Facts:  H.  Rhodes  contributed  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  a  large  navel  orange, 
which  weighs  considerably  over  a  pound. 
He  has  a  tree  which  has  a  cluster  of 
oranges  on  It,  each  weighing  more  than  a 
pound,  and  very  close  together. 

Prospects  for  Beet  Season  at 
Chino.  —  Pomona  Progress:  Gus  Cald- 
well, cashier  at  the  Chlno  sugar  factory, 
says  that  6000  acres  of  beets  are  under 
contract  for  the  coming  season  and  that 
the  prospects  are  for  a  good  three 
months'  campaign,  commencing  about 
August  1st.  A  thousand  of  this  acreage 
of  6000  Is  around  Chino;  the  remainder  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  Compton,  Buena  Park, 
Florence,  etc.  The  acreage  will  not  be  so 
large  as  last  season  because  the  company 
does  not  give  the  farmers  a  contract  as 
favorable  as  heretofore.  As  regards  rain 
the  prospects  are  first  class  for  a  good 
crop. 

Honey  Makers  Organize.— Sun : 
The  bee  men  of  San  Bernardino  county 
met  on  the  7th  inst.  and  decided  to  enter 
the  California  National  Honey  Producers' 
Association.  Several  of  the  bee  men  pres- 
ent took  stock  in  the  association.  The 
formal  organization  of  a  local  branch  of 
the  association  will  be  effected  at  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  Saturday,  March  21st.  At 
the  last  meeting  M.  Segars  presided  as 
chairman  and  R.  B.  Herron  acted  as  sec- 
retary. George  G.  Emerson,  secretary  of 
the  California  Association,  was  present 
and  addressed  the  bee  men  upon  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  joining  the  associ- 
ation. There  are  approximately  15,000 
hives  of  bees  in  the  county.  The  associa- 
tion is  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  protec- 
tion of  all  bee  men. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Experimenting  with  Lemons  in 
Cold  Storage.— Union:  The  third  car 
of  lemons  to  go  out  from  San  Diego  for 
the  experiment  in  cold  storage  at  Chicago 
was  packed  last  week  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  San  Diego  Land  &  Town  Company 
at  National  City,  and  was  sent  to  San 
Bernardino,  from  where  the  three  cars 
from  southern  California  left  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  for  their  final  desti- 
nation. An  Inspector  has  been  appointed 
in  Chicago  by  the  ranchers  from  south- 
ern California,  who  have  sent  In  fruit,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  him  make  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  experiment  to  them. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Price  of  Mutton  Going  Skyward.— 


Stockton  Mail:  Mutton  is  becoming  quite  | 
a  luxury  and  the  butchers  say  that  the 
price  threatens  to  go  still  higher.  The 
wholesale  price  is  quoted  at  11  cents  per 
pound.  "The  high  market  results  from 
inability  to  get  good,  fat  sheep,"  said  a 
butcher  recently.  "  I  doubt  whether  you 
could  find  200  first-class  muttons  within 
40  miles  of  Stockton  at  the  present  time. 
And  when  you  find  any  you  have  to  buy 
four  poor  ones  to  get  one  fat  one,  as  the 
owners  won't  sell  on  any  other  terms; 
and  even  then  the  price  is  fabulous.  The 
feed  has  been  so  short  that  it  will  take 
some  time  for  the  sheep  to  fatten  up,  and 
meanwhile  retail  as  well  as  wholesale 
prices  are  bound  to  go  up." 

Condemned  Grape  Vines. —  Lodi 
Sentinel:  Inspector  Ralls  of  Lodi  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners that  he  had  condemned  7000  grape 
vines,  as  he  had  found  the  roots  diseased. 
He  was  told  to  destroy  the  cuttings. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Importing  Mexican  Cattle.— Ar- 
roya  Grande  Herald  :  T.  J.  Steele,  H.  H. 
Bardin  and  A.  W.  Dixson  arrived  at 
Oceano  last  Saturday  with  their  train- 
load  of  cattle  from  Mexico.  There  were 
875  in  the  lot — wild  as  deer,  with  wicked 
looking  horns,  and  scared  to  the  verge  of 
stampeding  over  everything  by  the  many 
strange  things  on  all  sides.  They  came 
from  near  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  and  know 
nothing  of  towns,  fences,  teams  or  any- 
thing else  of  civilization.  They  passed  in- 
spection all  right  and  are  now  scattered 
over  T.  J.  Steele's  ranch,  where  they  will 
have  a  peaceful  time  for  the  next  six  or 
eight  months,  getting  fat  and  turning 
themselves  into  a  fortune  for  their  own- 
ers. 

Thoroughbred  Angoras. —Paso 
Robles  Leader  :  An  importation  of  thor- 
oughbred Angora  goats  has  been  made  to 
this  county  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Landrum  from 
the  flock  of  his  brother,  William  M.  Lan- 
drum, of  Kansas.  Mr.  Landrum  has  a 
buck  and  two  ewes  here  at  present  and 
will  build  up  a  flock  of  these  animals  as 
fast  as  possible. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Another  "Largest  Egg."— Press: 
A  new  champion  has  arisen  with  a  claim 
as  the  largest  eeg  producer.  The  claim- 
ant is  a  Black  Minorca  hen  belonging  to 
E.  Pickett  of  Goleta.  Mr.  Pickett  brought 
in  an  egg  recently  welgklng  3f  ounces 
and  measuring  7|  Inches  in  greatest  diam- 
eter, and  6  inches  around  the  smallest 
way. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Still  Planting  Prunes.— San  Jose 
News:  A  large  amount  of  nursery  prune 
stock  has  been  disposed  of  by  the  nursery- 
men this  year.  The  demand  Is  active  and 
confidence  In  the  future  of  the  prune  In- 
dustry appears  to  be  on  a  steady  increase, 
notwithstanding  the  prophecy  of  the 
knowing  ones  who  foretold  the  decline  of 
the  prune  with  the  going  out  of  business 
of  the  combine. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Preparing  to  Fight  Codlin  Moth. 
— Watsonville  Pajaronian  :  W.  H.  White, 
manager  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.,  hatched 
out  the  first  codlin  moths  of  the  season  in 
this  valley  on  March  5  by  means  of  the 
breeding  cages  sent  out  by  Profs.  Wood- 
worth  and  Clarke  of  the  University  of 
California.  Mr.  White  kept  the  breeding 
cages  in  a  warm  room,  thus  hatching  the 
pests  out  much  earlier  than  would  have 
been  the  case  under  normal  conditions. 
Reports  are  coming  In  to  the  board  of 
trade  rooms  almost  daily  from  all  sections 
of  the  valley  concerning  the  hatching  out 
of  codlin  moths  in  the  breeding  cages 
that  have  been  taken  out  by  so  many 
orchardlsts.  The  specialists  from  the 
University  will  now  be  able  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  pest,  and 
will  give  It  a  battle  royal  throughout  the 
season,  beginning  about  the  first  of  April. 

Ordinance  Against  Pear  Blight. 
— The  supervisors  of  Santa  Cruz  county 
have  passed  an  ordinance  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  orchards  of  the  county  from  the 
disease  known  as  bear  blight.  The  ordi- 
nance makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
bring,  ship,  or  carry  into  the  county  any 
trees,  fruit,  scions,  buds  or  roots  of  the 
apple,  pear,  quince  and  loquat  from  the 
counties  of  Fresno,  Kings,  Tulare,  Sacra- 
mento, Madera,  Merced,  Orange,  Ventura, 
Santa  Barbara,  Kern,  San  Diego,  River- 
side, San  Bernardino  and  Los  Angeles. 
Violation  of  the  ordinance  is  made  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  by  fine  or  Impris- 
onment, or  by  both. 

SONOMA. 

Horses  for  the  Boneyard.— Peta- 
luma  Courier :  Further  investigation  in 
the  matter  of  the  theft  of  the  four  horses 
from  the  Llewellyn  Hall  ranch  upon  which 
charge  Dennis  Powell  of  Dry  Creek  was 
arrested,  revealed  that  three  of  the  horses 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hall  had  been  slaugh- 


tered and  made  into  chicken  feed.  The 
fourth  horse,  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  was  recovered.  It  was  an  8  year- 
old,  worth  $100,  but  it  went  with  the  oth- 
ers at  $7.50.  The  boneyard  man,  of  course, 
did  not  grind  up  such  a  valuable  animal. 
Young  Powell  avers  that  Jackson  gave 
him  the  horses  and  told  him  to  sell  them. 
His  father  arrived  from  the  North  and 
took  him  home.  His  bail  bond  is  $1000. 
Sheriff  Grace  feels  more  confident  than 
ever  that  the  disappearance  of  several 
horses  and  their  sudden  dropping  out  of 
sight  can  be  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  they  were  disposed  of  at  the  bone- 
yards  in  the  county. 

SUTTER. 

Bees  for  the  Orchards. —  Sutter 
County  Farmer:  Some  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  this  county  are  securing  bees  for 
their  orchards  while  the  trees  are  in 
bloom,  as  the  experience  of  the  past  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  more  perfect  pol- 
lenization  of  the  blossoms  and  subse- 
quently a  better  yield  of  fruit  where  the 
bees  have  been  active  in  the  orchards.  A 
good  grade  of  honey  is  also  secured. 

Planting  Wine  Grapes  —Quite  an 
acreage  of  wine  grapes  is  being  planted  in 
Sutter  county  this  season.  Among  those 
who  have  recently  put  in  vineyards,  or 
preparing  to  plant,  are  Lee,  Will  and 
Alvin  Best,  fifty  acres,  and  the  Kinch 
Bros.,  thirty  acres. 

TEHAMA. 

Good  Beef  Worth  Money.  —  Red 
Bluff  Sentinel:  G.  M.  Lowrey  drove  in 
twenty-five  steers  from  his  farm  west  of 
this  place  last  week.  He  had  been  feed- 
ing the  stock  and  they  were  in  fine  condi- 
tion. The  steers  averaged  525  pounds 
each  net.  They  were  purchased  by  G. 
W.  Vestal  &  Son  for  8  cents  per  pound, 
bringing  an  average  of  $42  per  head. 

Will  Use  Lands  for  Stock  Rais- 
ing.—Red  Bluff  News:  P.  C.  Crumbaugh 
last  week  purchased  from  Milton  French 
of  Willows  a  fine  jack  which  Is  said  to  be 
the  largest  one  ever  brought  to  this 
county.  The  price  paid  was  $800.  He 
also  bought  a  thoroughbred  bull  and  some 
thoroughbred  cows,  all  of  the  Durham 
breed.  Mr.  Crumbaugh  will  give  up 
farming  on  such  extensive  scale  as  here- 
tofore and  make  a  start  at  stock  raising, 
believing  that  his  lands  will  pay  better  as 
a  stock  range  than  for  farming. 

Sheep's  Fleece  Weighs  Fifteen 
Pounds. — John  Morgan,  while  shearing 
his  sheep  at  Kirkwood  a  few  days  ago, 
came  across  one  that  carried  an  enormous 
amount  of  wool,  the  fleece  weighing  fif- 
teen pounds.  The  fleece  was,  of  course,  a 
year's  growth.  This  Is  the  heaviest  fleece 
ever  reported  in  this  county.  The  heav- 
iest formerly,  and  which  held  the  record 
up  to  this  time,  was  a  fleece  from  a  sheep 
of  the  Bell  &  Moore  band,  that  weighed  a 
fraction  over  twelve  pounds. 

TULARE. 

Now  Buying  Mules.— Vlsalia  Delta: 
N.  W.  Hammond,  the  well  known  hog 
buyer  of  Hanford,  was  over  on  business 
Monday,  but  not  to  buy  hogs.  He  says 
that  hogs  are  now  7  cents  per  pound  and 
that  he  shipped  six  carloads  to  Los  An- 
geles from  Hanford  a  few  days  ago  at  that 
price.  While  here  Monday,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond purchased  eight  big  mules  from 
W.  M.  Collins,  but  he  did  not  say  whether 
the  mules  were  to  be  canned  or  not. 


BLACK  LEG 

AMONG  CATTLE 

is  now  prevalent  In  nearly  all  sections.  It 
oan  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  and 

CUTTER'S 
Black  Leg  Vaccine 

is  the  lowest  priced,  easiest  used  and  most 
successful  vaccine  made. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet  containing 
full  Information  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  process  of  vaccination. 

The  COTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

Fresno,  Cal< 

If  no  druggist  or  dealer  In  your  town  has 
our  vaccine,  order  direct  from  us;  we  pay 
all  transportation  charges. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Songs  His  Mother  Sang. 

Beneath  the  hot  midsummer  sun 
The  men  had  marched  all  day, 

And  now  beside  a  rippling  stream 
Upon  the  grass  they  lay. 

Tiring  of  games  and  idle  jests, 

As  swept  the  hours  along, 
They  called  to  one  who  mused  apart: 

"Come,  friend,  give  us  a  song." 
He  answered:    "Nay,  I  cannot  please; 

The  only  songs  I  know 
Are  those  my  mother  used  to  sing 

At  home  long  years  ago." 

"  Sing  one  of  those,"  a  rough  voice  cried, 

"  We  are  all  true  men  here, 
And  to  each  mother's  son  of  us 

A  mother's  songs  are  dear." 

Then  sweetly  sang  the  strong  clear  voice, 

Sweet  as  a  bugle  call, 
"All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name, 

Let  angels  prostrate  fall." 

Won'drous  the  spell  the  old  tune  wrought, 

As  on  and  on  he  sang, 
Man  after  man  fell  into  line, 

And  loud  their  voices  rang. 

The  night  winds  bore  the  grand  refrain 

Above  the  tree  tops  tall; 
The  "everlasting  hills  "called  back, 

In  answer:    "Lord  of  all." 

— E.  V.  Wilson. 


Violets  for  Polly. 

For  other  girls  the  beauty  rose, 

Rich  with  its  regal  splendor, 
For  her,  the  sweetest  flower  that  blows, 

Fragrant  with  meaning  tender. 
For  some  the  hyacinth  and  pink, 

Or  pansies'  velvet  glory; 
But  there's  a  little  flower,  I  think, 

That  toll's  a  dearer  story  ! 

Like  clustering  thoughts  the  blossoms 
speak 

Of  happy  words  unuttured, 
When  blushes  bloomed  upon  her  cheek 

And  downcast  glances  fluttered, 
When  in  the  dance  her  hand  I  pressed, 

In  love's  divinest  folly. 
For  other  girls  the  rose  is  best, 

But  violets  for  Polly  ! 

'Tis  not  because  the  flower  I  prize 

For  its  dim  purple  sweetness, 
Like  to  the  heaven  of  her  eyes, 

Crowning  my  life's  completeness. 
Her  lightest  wish  my  memory  haunts, 

E'en  though  my  purse  regrets  it, 
For  Polly  knows  just  what  she  wants, 

And  usually  gets  it ! 

— Douglas  Dunne. 


Silas  Norris'  Brave  Start. 

A  womaii  and  a  boy  cannot  do  much 
with  fifty  acres.  Mrs.  Norris  knew  it, 
because  she  had  tried.  Her  husband 
had  left  her  the  farm,  120  acres,  and 
she  had  done  her  best  with  it.  Besides 
keeping  her  boy  Silas  at  school  she  had 
planted  berries,  trimmed  vines,  cared 
for  the  orchard,  milked  her  own  cow 
and  tended  the  chickens,  but  somehow 
she  didn't  get  ahead  much.  She  had 
watched  her  boy  grow  from  a  weazen, 
freckled-faced  child  to  a  stoop-shoul- 
dered "man"  of  twenty.  Year  after 
year  she  had  seen  his  patrimony  dimin- 
ished till  the  120  acres  were  reduced  to 
fifty.  He  could  read,  write  and  figure, 
and  he  was  "handy"  with  machinery. 
Sometimes  she  believed  that  the  farm 
was  "  holding  him  back  "  and  that  she 
should  send  him  to  the  city  to  "  make 
his  way." 

But  she  loved  him  now  even  as  she 
had  loved  him  when  he  was  all  that 
was  left  to  her  of  company,  of  affec- 
tion, of  hope.  He  looked  as  his  father 
looked  when  they  were  married.  He 
had  been  born  in  the  cottage  in  which 
his  father  had  been  born.  The  berry 
patches,  the  orchard,  the  five-acre 
meadow,  the  rickety  henhouse,  the 
river  which  ran  past  the  pasture  lot, 
were  in  her  eyes  transfigured  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  his,  that 
some  day  her  boy  would  own  them  in 
his  own  right  and  make  his  home  there 
for  all  his  days.  And  so  she  struggled 
along,  doing  her  own  work,  making, 
mending,  planting,  herself  the  fore- 
most and  swiftest  of  the  berry  pickers, 
the  first  in  the  field  in  the  morning, 
the  last  to  bed  at  night. 

She  was  thin  now,  with  whitening 
hair  and  sallow  cheeks,  hands  browned 
and  hardened  with  the  work,  shoulders 


stooped  with  bending  over  the  earth 
and  the  wash  tub.  Silas,  the  boy,  was 
big  and  red.  There  were  freckles  and 
pimples  on  his  wide,  expectant  face 
and  he  had  been  shaved  a  dozen  times. 
He  was  commencing  to  take  on  the 
ways  of  a  man,  for  he  went  to  the  Sat- 
urday night  dances  at  King's  Landing, 
bought  an  occasional  pint  of  beer  from 
the  steward  of  the  steamboat  May 
Graham,  and  smoked  his  cigar  with 
the  confident  assurance  of  a  person  of 
affairs.  When  he  went  down  to  the 
landing  with  his  load  of  berries  he 
hailed  Captain  Fykes  as  "  Cap  "  and 
called  the  amiable  clerk  "Charlie."  He 
had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  John 
Egan,  the  first  mate,  and  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  slapping  him  on  the  back  and 
asking,  " How's  traffic,  John?"  The 
widow  had  seen  and  admired  these  ev- 
idences of  broadening  character,  and 
deep  in  the  fond  recesses  of  her  heart 
she  knew  that  her  boy  Silas  was  "cut 
out"  for  a  man  of  business,  that  he 
had  a  future  before  him  and  that  the 
narrow  environments  of  a  small  fruit 
farm  were  "holding  him  back." 

Silas  had  been  to  St.  Joe  and  Benton 
Harbor  more  than  twenty  times.  He 
had  done  a  "heap  of  trading"  and  the 
town  atmosphere  was  the  breath  of  in- 
spiration to  his  nostrils.  He  had  seen 
each  year  the  incursion  of  smart  "re- 
sorters  "  from  Chicago,  and,  seeing, 
yearned  to  look,  to  feel,  to  act  as  they 
did.  Full  of  this  ambition  he  talked  to 
his  mother  about  "taking  boarders." 
It  was  easier  than  farming,  he  said, 
and  more  profitable.  The  Joneses  had 
done  it  and  made  money  enough  to  buy 
twenty  acres  of  the  Norris  farm.  It 
would  give  him  a  chance  to  get  ac- 
quainted, who  knows  but  it  might  give 
him  "an  opening,"  an  opportunity  to 
settle  in  Chicago  ?  The  boy's  eyes 
widened  at  the  very  thought,  and  Mrs. 
Norris,  eager  to  help  her  boy  along, 
yet  dreading  the  prospect  of  losing 
him,  stifled  her  selfish  hopes  of  having 
him  "  all  to  herself  "  and  advertised  for 
summer  boarders. 

The  widening  hopes  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  converting  the  little  farm  into  a 
"popular  resort,"  they  planted  only 
enough  for  the  maintenance  of  a  few 
boarders.  They  figured  on  cutting  the 
empty  barn  into  halves  and  making 
cottages  of  it.  June,  July  and  half  of 
August  came  and  went,  and  they  had 
many  letters  of  inquiry  about  the 
place,  the  water,  the  mosquitoes,  the 
bathing,  the  terms,  the  roads,  the 
fruit,  the  beds  and  the  "general  ac- 
commodations," but  only  one  boarder 
disembarked  from  the  wheezing 
steamer,  and  the  widow's  heart  was 
down-cast  in  spite  of  the  happy  smile 
she  gave  him,  and  the  thrill  of  pride 
she  felt  when  she  heard  him  call  Silas, 
her  Si,  "Mister  Norris." 

He  was  a  bookkeeper  for  the  com- 
mission firm  which  had  handled  their 
berries,  and  showed  all  the  hall  marks 
of  the  strenuous  and  cultivated  life  of 
a  great  city.  He  had  drop-stitched 
stockings  and  patent  leather  "low 
quarters."  He  wore  a  singular  sort 
of  muffler,  which  he  called  "a  stock," 
and  when  he  saw  the  wheat  stacks 
looming  brown  upon  the  yellow  hills 
he  said  he  "supposed  those  were  bee 
hives."  When  he  saw  Silas  milking 
the  cow  he  wondered  why  somebody 
didn't  invent  an  automatic  cow  milker  ; 
he  didn't  know  beans  from  buckwheat 
in  the  fields,  and  he  couldn't  bait  his  own 
fish  hook,  because,  he  said,  the  "worm 
made  him  feel  creepy."  But  he  took" a 
marked  liking  for  Silas,  and  the  widow 
began  to  think  that  he  was  a  very  cap- 
able and  even  brilliant  young  man.  In 
exchange  for  innumerable  courtesies  he 
told  the  farmer  boy  that  if  he  would 
come  to  Chicago  "he  would  never 
leave  it." 

"  It's  the  only  place,"  exclaimed  the 
resorter.  "Why,  a  fellow  that  knows 
as  much  as  you  do  about  farm  machin- 
ery, crops,  fruit  and  farming  in  gen- 
eral would  be  snapped  up  right  away. 
The  agricultural  implement  trust  is 
looking  for  men  like  you  all  the  time. 
I  wish  I  knew  as  much  as  you  about 
such  things.  You  wouldn't  catch  me 
slaving  away  for  $25  a  week." 

And  Silas  not  only  believed  it,  but  in 
long  talks  with  his  mother  at  night, 
after  the  boarder  had  gone  to  bed,  he 
drew  such   roseate  pictures  of  his 


hopes,  his  ambitions,  and  such  gloomy, 
desperate  predictions  of  "  his  finish  " 
if  she  kept  him  there  to  vegetate  on 
the  farm,  that  she  agreed  to  the 
step,  though  it  cost  her  many  a  sleep- 
less hour  and  many  a  blinding  tear. 

I  saw  them  standing  in  the  knee- 
high,  golden  meadow  by  the  river  the 
day  he  left  her.  She  wore  an  old, 
faded  calico  wrapper  and  the  blue 
sunbonnet  upon  her  head  was  rusty 
and  limp.  The  little  steamboat,  which 
will  stop  anywhere,  wheezed  and 
chortled  up  the  green  bank,  and  a  mob 
of  inquisitive  tourists  crowded  to  the 
rail  to  watch  them.  He  was  dressed 
in  his  bravest  Sunday  clothes,  with  a 
red  necktie,  his  shoes  brightly  polished 
and  his  moon  face  shaved  and  blushing. 
I  saw  her  hold  him  an  instant  to  her 
flat  bosom  and  kiss  him,  and  I  saw  him 
draw  away  from  her,  ashamed  of  the 
senseless  onlookers,  and  eager  to  be 
off.  He  came  aboard  the  narrow 
gangplank,  bustling  and  looking  as 
though  this  trip  were  a  matter  of 
course,  but  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
course  to  the  lonely  woman  standing 
there  in  the  gray  twilight  watching 
her  boy's  departure. 

A  lone,  blue  crane  came  sweeping 
down-stream  out  of  the  shadows,  the 
little  steamboat  puffed  and  steamed 
away,  the  dark,  green  waters  of  the 
old  St.  Joe  tinkled  a  dream  song 
against  the  lush  banks,  and  the  woman, 
her  hands  behind  her  tired  back  and 
her  sad  eyes  fixed  on  the  vanishing 
steamer,  stood  all  alone  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  crooning  river. — John  H. 
Rafferty. 

The  Farmer  and  the  Wolf. 

One  day  as  the  Farmer  was  working 
in  his  field  and  making  the  dirt  fly  over 
the  most  of  Calhoun  county  he  was 
approached  by  a  Wolf  with  a  grin  on 
his  face. 

"Anything  new  on  the  Venezuelan 
question  ? "  asked  the  Farmer  as  he 
wiped  his  perspiring  brow  on  a  huckle- 
berry bush  and  felt  in  his  pocket  to  see 
if  he  had  lost  his  recipe  for  keeping 
cider  sweet  the  year  round. 

"Nothing  in  particular  replied  the 
Wolf,  "but  I  was  just  thinking  what  a 
good  chance  there  was  for  us  to  have 
some  fun.  You  knew  I  was  fond  of  a 
joke,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"Well,  I  rather  suspected  it  from 
the  way  you  bit  the  tail  off  one  of  my 
calves  the  other  night." 

"That  was  pure  fun  and  I  trust  he 
took  it  as  such." 

"And  were  you  joking  when  you  got 
in  two  bites  on  my  goat  ?  " 

"For  sure.  It  can't  be  possible  she 
took  me  seriously.  If  she  did  I  shall 
never  bite  her  again." 

"  But  what  about  this  other  joke  ?  " 
asked  the  Farmer  as  a  blandness  began 
to  spread  over  his  countenance  and  his 
eyes  to  twinkle. 

"Why,  I  was  thinking  if  you  would 
provide  me  with  a  sheepskin  I'd  go 
down  among  your  flock  and  have  a 
little  run.  The  surprise  of  the  gentle- 
eyed  sheep  when  I  throw  off  my  dis- 
guise and  utter  a  howl  will  tickle  you 
half  to  death." 

"By  George,  but  I  see  a  barrel  of 
fun  ahead,"  laughed  the  Farmer,  and 
he  straightway  provided  the  Wolf  with 
the  disguise  and  patted  him  on  the  back 
for  a  joker. 

The  Wolf  soon  joined  the  flock  and 
appeared  to  be  one  of  them,  but  at  a 
proper  moment  threw  off  the  skin  and 
started  a  surprise  party.  It  was  a 
surprise  on  him.  Two  other  disguises 
were  thrown  off  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  Farmer's  two  dogs  pitched  into 
him  and  took  no  vacation  until  they  had 
wounded  him  so  that  he  could  hardly 
crawl. 

"Well,  where  does  the  laugh  come 
in  ?  "  queried  the  Farmer,  as  he  stood 
over  the  Wolf. 

"Alas,  that  you  should  have  doubted 
my  honest  intentions." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  doubt  your  honest  in- 
tentions in  the  least.  I  simply  dis- 
guised the  dogs  and  sent  them  down 
after  you  for  fear  the  sheep  might  do 
you  an  injury. 

Moral :  Men  come  to  grief  from  over- 
smartness  as  often  as  from  stupidity. — 
Commercial  Appeal. 


Giant  Soap  Bubbles. 

This  is  the  way  to  make  soap  bubbles 
as  big  as  the  biggest  pumpkins  you 
ever  saw,  and  so  "tough"  that  they 
will  roll  about  over  the  carpet  for  ever 
so  many  minutes  before  they  think  of 
breaking  :  Into  a  pint  of  warm  water 
shave  a  piece  of  brown  laundry  soap 
about  an  inch  square,  containing  a 
good  proportion  of  lye.  When  this  is 
thoroughly  dissolved  add  a  tablespoonf  ul 
of  gum  arabic  and  stir  till  melted. 
Then  a  teaspoonful  of  glycerine  is  nec- 
essary, and  lastly  a  quart  of  cold 
water. 

If  the  bubble  makers  are  not  very 
little  people  and  know  how  to  keep  the 
water  out  of  their  mouths,  wonderfully 
colored  bubbles  can  be  made  by  sepa- 
rating this  mixture  into  cups  and 
adding  a  pinch  of  different  dyes 
to  each.  But  for  little  people  straw- 
berry or  currant  juice  for  pink  bub- 
bles, and  orange  juice  for  yellow,  are 
perhaps  safer.  The  lye  in  the  soap 
plus  the  glycerine  increases  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  bubbles,  and  the  gum  gives 
them  elasticity.  Hot  water  is  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  the  various  ingredients, 
but  unless  cold  water  is  added  they  ex- 
pand and  break  too  rapidly  in  the 
blowing  process. 


Glenn  County, 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  Invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chlco,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Fruit  Orchards  and  Farm  Lands 
in  Santa  Clara  County. 

83  acres  general  farm  close  to  foothills,  near 
Stanford  University.  Large  house,  large  barn,  rich 
deep  soil,  plenty  of  water,  healthful  c  linate.  profit- 
able place  for  stock  and  poultry.   Price  111,500. 

150  acres  finest  seed  and  b-rry  land  to  be  found  in 
the  State;  arieslon  belt:  1250  per  acre. 

A  number  of  others.  Write  for  what  you  require. 

Glenn  County  Lands  Near  Willows. 

Good  and  cheap  No  better  returns  for  the  money. 

1280  acres  profitable  ranch  level  land,  well  fenced, 
house  5  rooms,  barn,  etc  Produces  10  sacks  grain 
to  the  acre.  Price  f  12.50  per  acre    Investigate  this. 

tHO  acres  splendid  land  for  stock  or  grain  Two 
good  barns,  house  7  rooms,  barley  20  sacks  to  the 
acre,  good  bargain  In  every  senBe  Price  $7500. 
Favorab  e  terms 

For  full  particulars  for  these  and  other  similar 
properties,  address 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE.  Palo  Alto.  Santa  Clara  County.  Cal. 
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F"OR  SALE. 

ACRES,  8  MILES  FROM  NAPA,  HANDY 
to  R.  R.  station,  boat  landing  and  school. 
House,  2  barns,  shop,  windmill,  etc.  Water  piped 
to  house  and  barns;  living  stream  on  place.  Five 
acres  prunes,  4  acres  resistant  vines  In  full  bear- 
ing. Unfailing  supply  of  firewood.  Must  sell  to 
settle  estate.  GEO.  E.  DDHIQ,  Administrator, 
Napa,  Cal. 


OTJY  alfalfa  land  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DU  1  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes:  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R. ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  tl5  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  116  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


fHPAD  DATCC  California.  Washington, 
vl  ICnr  •V-<v  I  i-iJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shlprnt-nts  of  house- 
hold goodseltber  toor  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
18  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

When  peeling  onions,  keep  the  hands 
and  onions  under  water. 

Old  newspapers  pinned  over  plants 
will  keep  them  safe  from  frost  for 
many  nights,  and  prolong  their  period 
of  blossoming. 

To  keep  the  finger  nails  clean  and 
white,  have  a  cup  of  ordinary  yellow 
cornmeal  handy  and  dip  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  frequently  in  it. 

To  remove  tea  stains  from  white 
woolen  material,  cover  the  stained 
part  with  gin,  then  rub,  while  still  cov- 
ered, with  a  piece  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. 

To  make  fudge,  put  into  a  saucepan 
four  ounces  of  chocolate,  a  cupful  of 
sugar  and  half  a  cupful  of  milk.  Stir 
constantly  until  the  whole  is  well  mixed; 
boil  until  it  hardens  when  dropped  into 
cold  water. 

Adulterations  in  milk  can  be  detected 
by  dipping  a  polished  steel  knitting 
needle  into  the  fresh  milk.  If  it  clings 
to  the  needle,  the  milk  has  not  been 
tampered  with.  If  water  has  been 
added,  the  milk  runs  off  quickly. 

To  make  a  delicious  frozen  fig  pud- 
ding, take  one  pint  of  cream,  two  pints 
of  milk  and  a  little  sugar.  Place  in 
freezer  and  freeze  until  almost  stiff. 
While  this  is  being  done,  chop  a  pound 
of  figs,  pour  over  them  a  wineglassful 
of  curacoa  and  let  them  stand  until  the 
cream  is  ready.  Then  add  the  figs. 
Let  the  mixture  stand  in  the  freezer 
with  plenty  of  salt  and  ice  before  serv- 
ing. 

When  baked  sweet  potatoes  have 
been  left  over,  an  excellent  way  to  use 
them  is  in  a  sweet  potato  pudding. 
Mash  the  potatoes — half  a  pint  or  one 
cupful — smooth  with  a  silver  fork.  Stir 
with  it  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  a  half  cupful  of 
molasses,  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  little  grated 
orange  peel,  and  milk  enough  to  make 
a  stiff  batter.  Bake,  stirring  in  the 
first  crust  that  forms. 

Honey  is  more  wholesome  than  sugar 
and  cookies,  etc.,  made  with  honey 
keep  fresh  much  longer.  In  fact, 
they  are  improved  with  age.  Candy 
made  of  honey  is  much  better  for  chil- 
dren than  that  made  of  sugar,  and 
children  will  have  more  or  less  candy. 
Honey  caramels  are  delicious,  and 
easily  made.  They  are  nice  for  chil- 
dren with  colds  and  coughs,  and  they 
never  have  to  be  coaxed  to  take  such 
medicine. 

A  simple  and  easily  made  dessert  of 
rice  and  peaches  is  always  delicious 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  children 
and  persons  with  delicate  appetite. 
Boil  rice,  taking  care  that  every 
kernel  shall  be  dry  and  separate  from 
every  other  one.  Heap  it  in  a  glass 
dish.  Peal  and  slice  some  peaches  and 
cover  •  them  with  sugar.  Turn  the 
fruit  over  the  rice  and  serve  hot,  with 
cream  and  powdered  sugar.  Chopped 
pineapple  is  delicious  prepared  in  the 
same  way. 

A  fig -custard  pudding  is  made  of 
one-half  pound  of  good  figs,  a  pint  of 
milk,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  the 
white  of  one,  one-half  ounce  of  gelatine 
soaked  in  cold  water,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  powdered  sugar  and  half  a  cup- 
ful of  any  kind  of  fruit  jelly.  Soak  the 
figs  in  warm  water  until  quite  soft, 
then  split  and  dip  each  piece  in  the 
jelly,  which  has  been  warmed  enough 
to  allow  the  figs  to  be  well  coated. 
Line  a  buttered  mould  with  the  figs. 
Heat  the  milk  and  stir  into  it  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  and  the  sugar.  Return 
the  saucepan  to  the  fire  until  the  mix- 
ture thickens.  Add  the  soaked  gela- 
tine and  set  the  pan  aside  to  cool.  As 
soon  as  it  begins  to  harden  add  to  it 
the  white  of  the  egg,  well  beaten,  and 
beat  the  mixture  until  it  is  quite 
spongy.  Fill  the  fig-lined  mould  and 
set  in  "a  cool  place  for  several  hours. 
This  may  be  made  the  day  before 
using,  and  is  a  good  Sunday  tea  des- 
sert.  

Magistrate — Haven't  I  seen  you  twice 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

Prisoner — If  you  were  in  that  condi- 
tion, your  Honor,  you  probably  did. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 


Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

13  Inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 


10.00 
11.50 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

45(>  SANTA  FE  ATE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Stewed  Okra  with  Tomato  Sauce. 
— Trim  the  okra  pods  as  for  stewing, 
and  boil  till  tender.  Then  fry  out  three 
or  four  slices  of  bacon,  lift  this  out  of 
the  frying  pan,  put  the  okra  in  and 
cover  with  a  rich  tomato  sauce.  Heat 
through  and  serve. 

Tomato  Fritters. — For  tomato  frit- 
ters stew  a  quart  tin  of  the  vegetable, 
or  a  quart  of  fresh  ones,  until  they  are 
reduced  one  -  half.  Set  aside  to  get 
cold,  then  season  with  salt,  pepper  and 
celery  salt.  Add  the  beaten  yolk  of  an 
egg  and  sufficient  fine  breadcrumbs  to 
make  a  mixture  thick  enough  to  hold 
together  when  dropped  from  a  spoon 
into  smoking  hot  lard. 

Card  Cakes. — Cream  one-third  cup 
butter,  add  one-half  cup  powdered 
sugar,  two  eggs  beaten  stiff  and  one 
cup  flour  mixed  and  sifted  with  one- 
third  teaspoon  salt.  Spread  on  bottom 
of  an  inverted  buttered  dripping  pan, 
decorate  with  almonds  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Cut  in  desired  shape 
before  removing  from  pan.  To  one- 
half  the  mixture  add  one  tablespoon 
prepared  cocoa  mixed  with  two  table- 
spoons sugar;  one-fourth  teaspoon  each 
cinnamon  and  vanilla.  Spread  mixture 
on  pan  and  sprinkle  with  shredded 
cocoanut. 

Club  Sandwich. — A  club  sandwich, 
hot  and  crisp,  is  a  toothsome  morsel 
when  a  man  and  his  friends  are  hungry. 
The  toast  is  made  as  described  below, 
in  the  chafing  dish  and  kept  hot  by  in- 
genuity. Bacon  comes  in  cans  and  can 
be  fried  quickly.  If  lettuce  can  be  had, 
so  much  the  better.  If  the  hour  is  too 
late  to  provide  it,  a  sandwich  may  be 
"club  "by  name  at  least,  without  it. 
First  put  on  the  toast  a  generous 
spreading  of  butter,  then  a  layer  of 
canned  chicken  and  then  a  slice  of 
crisp  bacon.  If  cold  boiled  ham  is  pos- 
sible it  adds  to  the  flavor. 

Oysters  Creamed  with  Mushrooms. 
— There  will  be  needed  two  dozen  oys- 
ters, a  cupful  of  white  wine,  a  cupful  of 
mushrooms  (canned  or  fresh),  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  a  half  pint  of  cream  and 
crackers.  Put  the  oysters  in  a  sauce- 
pan with  the  wine,  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
one-half  even  teaspoonful  of  pepper. 
Cook  until  the  oysters  plump.  In  an- 
other pan  cook  a  cupful  of  finely  cut 
mushrooms,  a  half  cupful  of  mushroom 
juice  and  one-half  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter for  five  minutes.  Mix  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  with  a  cupful  of  cream,  add 
to  the  mushrooms  and  oysters  and 
thoroughly  heat,  but  do  not  boil.  Serve 
with  crackers. 


Ding — I  tell  you,  my  wife  is  a  con- 
scientious housekeeper.  Why,  only 
yesterday  I  saw  her  putting  insect 
powder  in  the  clock. 

Dong— Why  ? 

Ding— To  get  rid  of  the  ticks. 

The  boy  was  sitting  on  the  pavement 
crying  bitterly. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  asked  a  sym- 
pathetic gentleman  who  chanced  to  be 
passing. 

"  It  d-didn't,"  said  the  boy;  "  f-father 
done  it  on  purpose." 


FACTS    WORTH  KINO\A/IING. 

You  can  buy  a  genuine  Columbus  Buggy  Company's  vehicle,  at  the  San  Francisco  house,  for  about 
the  same  you  will  pay  for  an  imitation  if  you  will  take  the  trouole  to  investigate.  The  Columbus  will 
not  admit  ot  as  great  a  profit  as  cheaper  stuff  and  many  dealers  say  the  average  buyer  does  not  know 
the  difference.  Look  into  the  difference— it  will  pay  you.  We  can  show  more  vehicles  15  years  old  still 
running  in  Alameda  county  than  all  the  other  factories  combined.  The  fre'ght  is  the  same  on  cheap 
ve  icles  that  it  is  on  good  ones.  We  have  to  have  a  distributing  house  in  San  Francisco  for  the  whole 
coast  and  the  islands.  Big  stock  to  select  from  and  carloads  constantly  arriving.  Market,  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth  streets,  opposite  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


Cb/nm  bt/s/Jtff/ffy  6 

Co  f  ft/ft  6  as,  0/if'o>  4* 

C,  £>.  r//r>£$rOAf£.  r-v 

j 'xl'::i-L.-'.:ri»ii      ,1,11m  '  ...i, 


Facsimile    of   Name  Plate. 


HERCULES  GASOLINE 

ENGINES. 

Made  In  California. 

COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS. 


Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60  HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

— ALSO 

JACKSON 

Centrifugal 

The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

Pumps. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 


206  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


-4-11  market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  R0UND-H00P  TANK 


(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

804  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  sample  of  our  W.  &  P.  Roofing, 
and  to  tell  you  its  advantages  over  all  others. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  March  25,  1903. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May. 


Wednesday   74   «r  74>>4 

Thursday   74X<&74* 

Friday   73X®74>i 

Saturday   73X«o.23f 

Monday   73^,(a72* 

Tuesday   73H®71X 


July. 
71  671* 
7I*@71 
70X&71* 
71 

70J<@693t 

70H&6958 


July. 
43^(844 

44  ma% 

43Va44'8 
44  (a.43% 
43X@43:'8 
43%tg>43U 


Dec,  1903. 
fl  2I*@1  21* 
1  i  207, 

1  S0H@1  19* 
1  19*«ul  2  * 
1  2<  1 4  "  1 
1  195  •«,!  20* 


CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.   2  corn  per 
bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

May. 

Wednesday   43X®44* 

Thursday   44*@43?S 

Friday   44  @44X 

Saturday   44X(<s43^ 

Monday   44*@43H 

Tuesday   43?6<g.42»k. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was  as 
follows: 

May,  i!to3. 

Thursday    @  

Friday  $1  39   @  I  38 

Saturday    @  

Monday   1  36*(<>  

Tuesday   138   ®1  35 

Wednesday   1  Zt%®  

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  little  doing  the  past 
week  in  the  local  wheat  market,  particu- 
larly in  spot  wheat  or  offerings  for  imme- 
diate delivery.  Demand  and  supplies  are 
both  light,  and  there  can  be  little  other 
than  slow  trade  in  wheat  here  during  the 
next  few  months,  or  until  the  new  season 
opens.  While  there  are  no  great  quanti- 
ties of  California  wheat  now  obtainable  at 
any  figure,  there  is  no  inducement  to  carry 
stock  into  next  crop  year.  As  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  this  point,  hold- 
ers are  on  the  lookout  for  opportunities  to 
unload,  and  in  some  instances  are  grant- 
ing mateiial  concessions  rather  than  miss 
sales.  Most  of  the  wheat  now  on  the 
market  is  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  and 
represents  mainly  purchases  made  at  tol- 
erably stiff  figures.  Some  of  this  stock 
was  offered  the  past  week  at  prices  hardly 
covering  cost,  the  holders  being  anxious 
to  effect  a  clean-up.  Millers  are  not  at- 
tempting to  do  much  buying,  as  flour  is 
relatively  cheaper  than  wheat,  the  only 
profit  being  on  the  offal,  and  the  latter 
not  apt  to  be  favored  with  a  stiff  market 
very  long.  Exporters  are  doing  next  to 
nothing  in  the  way  of  buying.  There  are 
only  four  ships  on  the  engaged  list  at  this 
writing,  these  all  for  South  Africa,  and 
the  bulk  of  wheat  for  these  vessels  has 
been  secured.  A  cargo  of  2650  tons  ar- 
rived per  steamer  this  week  from  Astoria, 
being  the  second  cargo  from  that  source 
this  month.  Ocean  freight  rates  are  stiff- 
ening, owing  to  good  prospects  for  com- 
ing crop.  One  of  the  latest  charters  for 
Europe,  made  several  months  ago,  was  at 
lis  3d,  the  lowest  rate  on  record,  but 
there  are  no  ships  now  obtainable  on  grain 
charter  for  Europe  at  less  than  21s  3d, 
usual  option  as  to  destination.  This  is 
not  a  high  figure  for  freighting  wheat  to 
Europe,  and  stiffer  rates  may  prevail  the 
coming  season. 

California  Milling   1  50  ®1  60 

Cal  No  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42*@1  45 

Oregon  Club   1  40   @1  42* 

Washington  Blue  Stem    <«  

Was-hington  Club     @  

Oft  qualltlss  wheat    @  

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Llv.  quotations  6s3*d@6s4d  6s8*df«.6s9d 

Freight  rates   22@23fc8  21  X@— s 

Local  market   SI  10®1  I  -'  i  $1  42*(a)l  45 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1  38J@1.34| 

December,  1903,  delivery,  $1.19J@1.21J. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,   May,    1903,    wheat  sold  at 

$1.34jj@  ;    December,    1903,  $1.19jj@ 

1.20$. 

FLOUR. 

Although  the  mills  in  this  State  are  not 
now  turning  out  much  flour,  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  extras,  and  prices  for  same  are 
on  a  low  plane,  as  compared  with  present 
cost  of  production.  Much  of  the  flour 
now  offering  here  is  from  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Superfines  continue  in  light 
supply,  and  to  purchase  freely  of  same  an 
advance  on  current  quotations  would  have 
to  be  paid. 


Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  41@2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75!<at3  00 

Couniry  grades,  extras   8  75@4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  U0@4  25 

Fancy  bra  ds,  jobbing   4  2S@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  75 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  90 

BARLEY. 

This  market  has  ruled  quiet,  with  no 
great  quantities  of  barley  of  any  sort  offer- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  there  was 
enough  to  accommodate  the  few  buyers 
who  were  willing  to  pay  the  extreme  fig- 
ures current.  Business  doing  is  princi- 
pally in  feed  descriptions.  Shipments 
now  being  made  are  mainly  of  rolled  bar- 
ley to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  although 
there  is  some  going  to  the  Philippines. 
Quotable  values  have  not  changed  mate- 
rially since  last  issue,  but  the  tendency 
has  been  to  easier  figures  than  have  been 
lately  ruling,  the  prospects  for  a  large 
yield  the  coming  season  imparting  a  weak 
tone. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   tl  16  @1  17* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  12*®l  15 

Brtwing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @1  22* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  40  (a)l  50 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  22*®1  87* 

OATS. 

While  arrivals  lately  have  been  of 
rather  small  volume,  spot  stocks  are 
larger  than  immediate  custom  can  be 
found  for  at  full  prevailing  values.  Oats 
are  the  cheapest  cereal  on  the  list,  how- 
ever, and  there  is  more  doing  in  them 
than  in  any  other  grain.  At  the  same 
time,  dealers  are  not  buying  ahead  to  any 
great  extent,  having  the  impression  that 
any  changes  in  values  in  the  near  future 
are  more  apt  to  be  to  easier  than  to  stiffer 
figures. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed    1  30  @1  35 

White,  good  to  choice   1  25  ul  30 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  I7*@l  22* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  22*<o)l  32* 

Milling     1  30   «i  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  27*<ai  35 

Black  Russian   1  15  @1  27* 

Red   l  20  @l  80 

CORN. 

Most  of  the  corn  now  coming  forward  is 
Eastern  product,  representing  prior  arri- 
val purchases  by  dealers.  Asking  figures 
are  without  particular  change,  but  mar- 
ket for  the  ordinary  run  of  offerings  can- 
not be  termed  firm.  Extra  choice  dry  is 
commanding  in  some  instances  for  milling 
purposes  a  little  above  quotations. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  25  @1  32* 

Large  Yellow   1  27*@1  35 

Small  Yellow   1  50   @1  65 

RYE. 

There  is  no  special  inquiry  from  any 
quarter.  Asking  rates  have  been  re- 
duced about  50j  per  ton. 

Good  to  choice   1  10  @1  15 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Mrrket  is   inactive.    Quotable  va'ues 
remain  as  last  noted,  but  are  largely  nom- 
inal. 


Good  to  choice  >   1  55   @1  70 

BEANS. 

Most  of  the  business  continues,  as  for 
several  weeks  past,  to  be  in  Pinks  and 
Bayos,  for  shipment  to  Arizona  and 
Texas.  Values  for  above  varieties  are  be- 
ing well  maintained  at  the  prevailing 
range.  On  white  beans  most  of  the  buy- 
ers still  agree  to  disagree  as  to  values. 
Holdings  of  desirable  qualities  are  mainly 
in  few  and  strong  hands,  and  no  disposi- 
tion shown  to  grant  material  concessions 
to  effect  sales. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  50  @3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choloe   3  10  03  30 

Large  White   3  00  @3  25 

Pinks   2  50  @2  70 

Bayos,  good  to  choice    2  75  @3  00 

Reds    2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidney      @  

Llmas.  good  to  choice   4  15   @4  25 

Black-eye  Beans   3  50  @3  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Scarcely  anything  doing  in 
Green  are  in  fair  supply, 
scarce. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  60  <ai  75 

Nlles  Peas   2  25  @  

HOPS. 

There  have  been  few  arrivals  for  a  fort- 
night or  more  and  almost  an  entire 
absence  of  inquiry  from  any  quarter. 
Market  has  a  weak  tone,  with  values 
poorly  defined.  Recent  New  York  ad- 
vices state:  "The  market  is  declining 
under  Its  own  weight.  For  some  weeks 
past  business  has  been  nearly  at  a  stand- 
still, and  as  day  after  day  passes  without 
evidence  of  buying  interest,  holders  are 
gradually  modifying  their  views  as  to 
prices.  It  is  true  that  the  best  of  the 
brewing  season  is  before  us  and  both 
brewers  and  dealers  are  lightly  stocked, 
but  it  Is  estimated  that  between  30,000 
and  35,000  bales  of  last  year's  crop  are 
still  unplaced,  and  with  what  seems  to  be 
a  lighter  consumption  of  hops  than  usual, 
this  may  prove  to  be  a  full  supply." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1902  crop  22  @25 


this  line, 
but  Nlles  are 


WOOL. 

Purchasing  has  been  lively  In  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  mainly  within  range  of 
9@12c  for  fair  to  choice.  Buyers  are  ex- 
pected to  put  in  an  appearance  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  as  soon  as  shearing  be- 
gins, which  will  likely  be  at  an  early  date 
in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  the  middle 
counties.  Market  has  a  strong  tone, 
although  Eastern  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  talking  bearish,  as  they  In- 
variably do  when  they  have  little  wool. 

SPRING. 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free   11   @  13 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective. .   9  @  11 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Values  for  hay  are  barely  steady  for 
best  qualities,  which  are  in  heaviest 
stock.  Common  grades  are  commanding 
relatively  the  best  figures,  owing  to  lim- 
ited supplies  of  cheap  hay,  and  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  certain  to  prevail  until 
the  end  of  the  current  season. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   11  0fl@  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   11  00-a)  13  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   10  00®  12  50 

Barley   10  00(g)  12  00 

Clover   10  00»  10  50 

Alfalfa   10  00®  12  00 

Volunteer   10  00«  10  50 

Compressed   11  00®  14  00 

Straw,  v  bale   45®  52* 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  Is  weak,  with  prospects  of  soon 
being  materially  lower.  Middlings  con- 
tinue in  light  stock.  Tendency  on  Rolled 
Barley  Is  to  lower  prices.  Milled  Corn  is 
barely  steady. 

Bran,  »  ton   19  00® 20  50 

Middlings   24  00@26  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00@22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   25  00® 26  00 

Cornmeal   27  50® 28  50 

Cracked  Corn   28  00@29  00 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  Is  in  light  stock  and  high.  Very 
little  Mustard  offering  here,  but  there  is 
said  to  be  considerable  Yellow  still  in  the 
hands  of  producers. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Utah  13  C0®14  00 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice   12  00«)13  00 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75®  3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  0J    3  26 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  @— 

Rape   1*®  2* 

Hemp   3*®  4 

HONEY. 

With  prospects  for  a  larger  yield  this 
season  than  for  several  years  past,  holders 
do  not  wish  to  carry  old  stocks  Into  the 
new  year.  Present  offerings  Include  little 
which  is  not  candied  or  otherwise  more 
or  less  faulty.  Only  for  strictly  choice  to 
select  does  the  market  show  any  firmness. 

Extracted  White  Liquid   6*9  7* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5*@  6 

Extracted,  Amber   5   &  5M 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   4  @  4* 

White  Comb,  1-tb  frames  12*<fl)13* 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Dark  Comb   7   @  7* 

BEESWAX. 
Market  quiet  at  quotably  unchanged 
figures.    Stocks  are  very  light. 

Good  to  choice,  light  »  lb  27  (829 

Dark  25  @26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  is  in  moderate  supply  and  fair  re- 
quest, with  market  decidedly  steady  at 
prevailing  rates.  Mutton  is  being  offered 
very  sparingly,  especially  choice  fat, 
which  sort  is  selling  in  a  limited  way  above 
quotations.  Hogs  are  not  arriving  freely 
and  are  meeting  with  a  stiff  market. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  n>   7*®  8 

Beef.  2nd  quality   7  ®  7* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6*@  7 

Mutton — ewes,  10®  -  0;  wethers   I0*@— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  200  lbs   7*<a  7S 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  200  10  250  lbs   7*®  7* 

Hogs,  large  hard,  over  250  fbs   7*@  7>| 

Bogs,  small,  fat   7%®  7* 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   9  <310 

Lamb,  Spring,  »  lb  H*@— 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

While  there  has  been  a  combine  formed 
among  dealers  in  hides,  there  are  still 
some  buyers  outside  the  combination. 
Dry  stock  continues  to  receive  the  prefer- 
ence. Prices  are  without  quotable  change. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Cullt 


Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  8  00 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides  dry.  medium   1  60 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   1  25 

Tallow,  good  quality   6  @— 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   5  ®  5* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  presents  a  strong 
tone,  with  every  indication  that  stiffer 
prices  will  rule  later  on.  Wool  Sacks  are 
receiving  some  attention  and  prices  are 
steady. 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5X®— 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June- 
July    5X@  6 

Gnln  Bags,  San  Qucntin,  In  lots  of 

2  000,  ft  101  555  @_ 

Wool  Sacks,  4-B>   36  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  3*- lb   84  ®— 

POULTRY. 
Arrivals  have  been  of  quite  moderate 
proportions,  both  of  domestic  and  East- 
ern. Demand  has  been  fairly  active  for 
this  time  of  year,  and  market  has  been  In 
the  main  firm,  especially  for  choice  young 
stock,  which  was  most  In  request. 

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens  "f.  fb   15 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  V  lb   15 

Bens,  California,  ft  dozen  5  00 

Roosters,  old   6  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00 

Fryers   6  00 

Broilers,  large   4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  50 

Ducks,  old,  9  dozen   5  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   6  00 

Geese,  V  pair   2  00 

Goslings,  »  pair   2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   I  f.0 

Pigeons,  young   2  50 


a  20 
@  17 
@  17 
®  6  00 
@  6  00 
®  8  00 
@  7  00 
®  5  50 
®  4  50 
@  6  00 
(fl)  8  00 
®  2  60 
®  2  50 
®  1  75 
®  2  75 


®10  — 
»  9  — 

®  8*  - 
@  8*  — 
@  8*  - 
@  7  - 
@  8*  - 


Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fbs   — 

Light  Steers,  under  48  tbs   — 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  — 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  Tbs.  — 

Stags  — 

Wet  Salted  Kip   — 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*®10  — 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®10* — 

Dry  Hides   16*@17  16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  13  @I3*  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs   18  @19  17 

Pelts,  long  wool.  V  skin   1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  $  skin   60 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   35 

Pelts,  shearling, »  skin   15 


»  8 

@  7* 
@  7* 
@  7 
®  6 
®  7* 
@  9 
@  »* 
®- 
®I2* 
®18 
®1  50 
"  90 
50 
25 


BUTTER. 
Market  has  shown  more  steadiness, 
receivers  being  favored  with  some  ship- 
ping orders,  mainly  from  the  North. 
Values  are  about  20  per  cent,  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  and  nearly  50  per  cent,  above 
the  prices  ruling  at  corresponding  date  in 
1901. 

Creamery,  extras,  fib   25  @26 

Creamery,  firsts   24  ®25 

Dairv,  select   24  fa- 
Dairy,  firsts   23  @— 

Dairy,  seconds    22  <a — 

Firkin  good  to  choice   —  @— 

Mixed  Store   18  (3120 

Pickled  Roll   —  @- 

CHEESE. 
Stocks  of  domestic  are  not  heavy  and 
include  very  little  which  is  well  seasoned 
and  of  high  grade.  Latter  sort  would  be 
taken  for  shipment  East,  were  It  obtain- 
able in  carload  lots.  Stocks  In  the  East 
are  extremely  light  and  market  there 
very  stiff. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   13  ffl— 

California,  good  to  choice    12  @I2* 

California,  "Young  Americas"   18*014* 

EGGS. 

Speculative  buying  for  future  needs  is 
causing  the  market  to  rule  firm  at  pre- 
vailing values.  Large  quantities  are 
going  into  cold  storage. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  17  ®18 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  15*018* 
California,  good  to  choice  store   14*®15* 

VEGETABLES. 
Asparagus  Is  in  better  supply,  but  there 
will  be  a  light  crop  and  a  light  pack, 
owing  to  rust.  Canners  are  refusing  fur- 
ther orders  and  will  not  agree  to  give  full 
deliveries  on  those  already  booked.  To- 
matoes arrived  from  Florida  and  Mexico. 
Those  from  Florida  were  in  good  condi- 
tion and  brought  $6  per  double  crate. 
The  Mexican  Tomatoes  did  not  arrive  In 
good  order.  Peas  and  Rhubarb  were  In 
fairly  liberal  receipt.  Onions  arrived 
more  freely  and  market  presented  an 
easier  tone. 

Asparagus,  ft  lb   4  ®  8 

Beans,  Lima,  V  fb     —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  V  n>   ;  -'    a  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  »  100  lbs..  1  00  »  — 

Cucumbers,  ^  large  box    —  &  — 

Egg  Plant,  »  fb   —  0  — 

Garlic,  »  fb   2  ■  2* 

Mushrorm*.  ¥  lb   10   @  15 

Onions  Yellnw  Danver,  ft  cental...     70  »  90 

Okra,  Dried,    —  ®  — 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  f1  lb   6  @  7 

Peas,  good  to  choice  Southern   4  w  6 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  fb   25  ®  — 

Peppers.  Bell.  »  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  V  box   75  «*  1  25 

Summer  Squash,  V  box   2  25  ®  2  50 

Tomatoes,  *  crate  .  2  00  ®  I  25 

POTATOES." 
Offerings  of  potatoes  continue  heavy, 
mainly  Burbanks  from  Sacramento  river 
section  and  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Market  is  slow  and  weak,  especially  for 
other  than  most  select.  Seed  potatoes 
are  receiving  little  attention.  Sweets 
were  in  moderate  stock  and  fair  request 
at  advanced  prices. 


River  Burbanks   40  @  60 

River  Reds,  »  ctl   35  •  50 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   75  ®  1  00 

Oregon  Burbanks   60  @  90 

New  Potatoes,  *  tb   3  a  3* 

Merced  Sweet,  V  cental  1  65  ®  1  85 


The  Fruit  Market. 

There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  ap- 
ples, mainly  for  the  medium  grades,  with 
prices  at  practically  the  same  range  as 
last  noted.    Cold  storage  holdings  are  of 
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tolerably  liberal  proportions,  and  ship- 
ments continue  to  come  forward  from 
Oregon  and  Idaho,  principally  of  the  Ben 
Davis  variety,  two  carloads  arriving  the 
current  week. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  4-tier  box  1  50®  1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice  $  50-box  1  00@1  25 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-box   75®  90 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Jobbers  report  a  slow  market.  Stocks 
are  principally  prunes,  peaches  and  ap- 
ples. Good  to  choice  evaporated  apples 
are  obtainable  about  half  a  cent  under  re- 
cent asking  rates,  and  close  selling  prices 
on  peaches  have  been  marked  down  about 
same  amount.  Sales  of  prunes  are  being 
made  at  2@2Jc  for  the  four  sizes,  and  a 
corresponding  reduction  is  noted  in  sell- 
ing figures  for  the  other  sizes.  Other 
dried  fruits  are  steady  to  firm  at  previous 
rates. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice  3H@  5 

Apricots,  Moorpark   VA®  9Yi 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  H  tt>  5V4@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   IVi®— 

Figs,  10- lb.  box,  1-tb  cartons  70  @80 

Nectarines,  *  B>    4  ®  iW, 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   i  ®  i% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5H@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7  @  7K 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   8  (<S  9 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5V4@  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   iV%@  5 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   iYt®  5 

Plums,  Bed  and  Yellow    5tf@  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  ®  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  ~®2]4;  40-50s,  5@5^c; 
50-60S,  4@4M<s;  60-70s,  2X@8o;  70-80s,  2M@2Hc; 
80-90s,  13li@2c;  90-lOOs,  1M@1^0. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    3  ©3(4 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  354 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   4(4®  5Vi 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  <fl  lb   4   @  5 

Plums,  unpitted,  V  fl>   ll/2@  2 

RAISINS. 
Stocks  are  all  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Growers'  Association.  London  layers, 
two  and  three -crown,  are  now  being 
offered  by  the  jobbing  trade  at  $1.05  and 
$1.15  respectively,  being  35c  per  box 
under  recent  quotations.  There  are  few 
loose  Muscatels  now  offering  and  these 
mostly  four-crown. 

California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  prices 
f.  o.  b.  common  shipping   points,  crop  of  1902 

2-  crown  London  Lav  ers,  20-lb  boxes,  $1.05  W>  box 

3-  crown  do,  $(  15;  4-crown  fancy  Clusters,  do,  $2. 
5-crown  Dehesas,  do.  $2.50;  6-crown  Imperials, 
do,  $3. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  are  in  heavy  stock,  a  large 
proportion  being  of  the  lower  grades,  and 
for  these  the  market  is  weak.  Choice 
lemons  are  in  fair  request  at  quotably 
unchanged  values,  but  common .  are 
neglected.  Limes  are  in  moderate  sup- 
ply- 

Oranges,  Washington  Navel,  $  box.  ...  1  00@2  25 

Oranges,  California  Seedlings   65@1  25 

danges,  Tangerines,     half  box   1  00@1  25 

Lemons,  California,  select.  4>  box   2  25®2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice   1  50ro>2  00 

Lemons.  California,  fair  to  good   75@1  50 

Grape  Fruit,     box   1  00@2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   4  00^5  00 

NUTS. 

Almond  market  is  quiet  here  at  quota- 
bly unchanged  values,  but  an  improved 
tone  is  reported  in  Eastern  centers.  Wal- 
nuts are  in  light  supply  and  for  high 
grade  stock  the  market  is  very  firm,  both 
here  and  East. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @I0 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  5!4 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   4!4@  blA 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6y2 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  12  @13 

Walnuts,  White,  standard  10  @11 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows: 


POR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  >4  sks  141,661 

Wheat,  ctls...   44,144 

Barley,  ctls   60,400 

Oats,  ctls   2,410 

Corn,  ctls   3,489 

Rye,  ctls    2,670 

Beans,  sks   4.010 

Potatoes,  sks   21.235 

Onions,  sks   1,377 

Hay,  tons    2,407 

Wool,  bales   876 

Hops,  bales  


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1902. 

last  year. 

4,710,380 

5,097,599 

5,371,808 

7,965,240 

4,495,123 

5,293,475 

691,468 

731,061 

106,2  9 

88,032 

170  364 

229,476 

636,721 

620,852 

1,047,911 

1.131,135 

169,442 
li2,229 

171.397 

112  575 

39,130 

44  840 

12,850 

8,615 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  '4  sks  101,728 

Wheat,  ctls   98,304 

Barley,  ctls  30,814 

Oats,  ctls  k  265 

Corn,  ctls   6,993 

Beans,  sks  ~  942 

Hay,  bales   2,433 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   1,260 

Honey,  cases  r  20 

Potatoes,  pkgs  "1,286 


Since 

Same  time 

July  l,  1902. 

last  year. 

3,134,741 

3,665,886 

4,796,1  11 

7,432,799 
3,848,236 

3,366,629 

29,787 

2  740 

40,646 

9,205 

36,436 

23,110 

151,348 

12,838 

445,969 

545  331 

334,021 

490,177 

3  504 

5,962 

84,827 

44,220 

WHY  NOT  BUY 

TO  CD  EN'S  Latest  Improved  HAY  CAK- 
J-i  KIERS?  Worth  three  times  as  much  as  any 
old  style  carrier.  Never  fail  to  perform  their 
work. '  Will  fill  your  barn  full  and  will  NOT 
BIND  ON  TRACK  or  break  the  fork  pulley. 

We  are  the  originators  of  FLEXIBLE  BARN 
DOOR  HANGERS  and  have  the  BEST  ON 
EARTH.  Also  a  full  line  of  HAY  TOOLS, 
HAY  RACK  FITTINGS  and  HARDWARE 
SPECIALTIES  for  use  in  field  and  barn.  SAVE 
MONEY  by  writing  for  catalogue.  Address 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  BOX,  9,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

BEALL  &  CO.,  242  Wash.  St.,  Portland,  Oregon,  Agent, 

for  Pacific  Coast. 


That 
represents  the 
labor  saved  In 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
send  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOL1. 

AN  ACRB  OF  CORN 
and  its  possibilities.     ^\\  Genl  A^*- 


I  HOOKER  &  CO. 

16- IS  Drumm  St. 
San  Francisco 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


••Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot  20-lnch,  5-foot  20-inch.  6-foot  "0-inch. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Canned  and  Evaporated 
Fruits  Wanted. 

Sole  selling  agency  of  a  first-class  firm  for 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

By  the  undersigned,  who  is  in  a  position  to  place 
large  quantities  amongst  the  leading  wholesale 
buyers. 

Highest  references. 

Alex.  S.  Duffus,  Jr., 

27  LEADENHALL  ST.,  LONDON,  E.  C,  ENGLAND. 


praam 

II"  All  about  them  and  other  things  Tor  the 

w  dairy  mod  creamery.  A.  II.  BEID,  Philadelphia. 


SEPARATORS 


A  Complete  Threshing  Outfit 

FOR  SALE. 

One  40-inch  cylinder  Bronson-Pitts  Separator; 
one  Daniel  Best  Side  Cleaner;  long  feeder  and 
derrick,  with  forks,  blocks,  cables,  cook  house, 
water  wagons  and  feed  wagon,  and  a  No  1  thresh- 
ing engine.  46-inch  boiler;  the  whole  outfit  in  No.  1 
condition  for  sale  cheap  Fo  fur  her  particulars 
apply  to  JOHN  McCORMACK,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 


Owners  of  Threshers  and  Harvesters, 

ATTENTION! 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a  NUT  WRENCH 
that  makes  easy  and  simple  the  problem  of  re- 
moving and  replacing  the  teeth  in  the  cylinder  of 
your  machine— a  Wrench  that  more  than  pays  for 
Itself  every  time  it  is  used?  If  so,  address  the  un- 
dersigned for  descriptive  matter,  price,  etc 

VENTURA  MANUFACTURING  &  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Ventura,  California. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   moffln  dfc   T  o  w  r»  e  . 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,X,os  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Try  what  the  Farmers'  &  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  America  can  do  for  you. 

The  work  of  the  FARMERS'  &  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  has  been  a 
pronounced  success.  The  results  shown  in  the  twelve  months  of  its  actual  work  are  highly  satis- 
factory. 

This  Association  has  created  a  co-operative  feeling  between  the  farmers  of  different  parts  of  the 
State  that  has  not  heretofore  existed. 

It  has  cultivated  cordial  relations  and  formed  business  connections  with  manufacturers  and 
dealers  throughout  the  Eastern  States. 

Of  the  list  of  sub  cribers  the  Association  commenced  with  the  first  of  the  past  year,  and  of  those 
who  have  subscribed  since,  there  is  not  one  delinquent 

The  Association  asks  your  co-operation  and  you  need  the  assistance  it  can  give  you  in 

PROCURING!  THE  BEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  PRODUCE. 

You  are  invited  to  add  your  name  to  its  subscription  rolls. 
Write  for  prospectus  and  information. 

Farmers'  &  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America, 

222  Hission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

TUL/O    LETTERS    OF"  MrtNYt 

Bethany,  Cal.,  Oct.  4,  1902. 
Faimers'  &  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlbmbn:— Upon  1001  sacks  of  wheat  sold  by  me  through  the  Association,  I  find  the  price  paid 
me  by  you  amounts  to  $125.85  more  than  I  was  offered  by  the  local  buyers  here.    Respectfully  yours, 

[Signed]  W.  P.  PETERSEN. 


Knightsen,  Cal.,  Sept.  27,  1902. 
Farmers'  <£  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America,  San  Francisco,  <  al. 

Gentlemen:— The  carload  of  hogs  which  I  sold  through  the  Association  to-day  netted  me  $114.00  or 
%  cents  per  pound  more  than  I  could  have  got  from  local  buyers  here.   Respectfully  yours, 

[Signed]  C.  H.  UORDON. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  li  brary ,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HEALD5 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines;  19,000 
Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  co  lege.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 

BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  Ram. 

Now  is  the  time  to  [natal  1  a  ram. 
Bailey's  Is  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  It.  It  is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  60  to 

PKICE  W.  BAILEY. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 


MALTHOID 
ROOFING 


Malthoid  Roofing 
cannot  be  equaled  in 
price  or  quality  for  use 
in  all  work  of  low  cost. 

Malthoid  supplies  every 
requirement  as  a  roofing  for 
wharves,  factories,  sheds, 
barns,  canneries,  etc. ,  where 
a  good  roofing  at  a  low  price 
is  desired. 

Fire-resisting,  water  and 
weather-proof;  not  injured  or 
affected  in  the  least  by  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
gases,  acids,  fumes  and 
dampness. 

Send  for  booklet  and  sample*.  9 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiff er  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

SH-iool,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Electric 
Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  beinf?  v  ideihey  do  notcu  tin  to  the  ground; 
the  labor  of  loadincr  is  reduced  manv  times.because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam- 
OU9  Electric  Mccl  \Vhe<-l*.  eitherstraiphtorstag- 
per  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  40u0lbs.  Why  not  get  started  right  by  putting 
In  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog.  It  is  free. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  10,  QUINCY,  ILL 
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19  FR]EMONTiST.,SAIjFRANQ(SCO. 


PAGE, 

The  Care  Taken 

In  the  manufacture  of  every  foot  of  Pace  Fence 
must  be  appreciated  by  ueers.  Our  trade  is  Krowinir. 
PAGE  WOVEN  HIKKFENCKCO.,AI)IUAN,flIi;H. 


New 
Michael 


Fanning  Mill. 

rJCs      —  .      -  a  w  >M-ker.  a  use- 


use 

lul.  Mire  mill  that 
la  guaranteed  to 
pay  for  itself, 
one  that  makes 
friends,  one  that 
saves  money. The 
one  chosen  to 
clean  the  Ameri- 
can Grain  lor  th« 
Paris  Exposition. 

Special  Price  $19 

and  a  guarantee  with 
every  mill.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfleu. 
Our  New  Special  Offer  Catalog  full  or  bargains  for 
the  house  and  the  field.  Straight  from  factory  to 
yon.  No  middlemen.  The  book  1b  free.  Write  now. 
C.  H.  MICHAEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
206  Washington  Street,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


13  FIRST  ST  RE 


N  FRANCISCO 
CAL. 


IRRIGATORS  ATTENTION! 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

ECLIPSE  Centrifugal 
Pumps 

AND  CAN  FURNISH   PUMPING  PLANTS  IN 
ANY  SIZE,  INCLUDING  POWER. 

Send  for  Folder. 


The  Fruit  Workers  Have  a  Union. 

Those  who  expect  to  employ  labor  in 
their  orchards  and  drying  yards  during 
the  coming  summer  will  read  with  in- 
terest the  account  in  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury of  the  first  "fruit  workers' 
union  "  which  has  been  duly  organized 
in  Santa  Clara  county.  It  has  been 
intimated  for  some  time  that  the  fruit 
workers  were  organizing,  but  not  until 
last  Wednesday  night,  says  the  Mer- 
cury, was  the  organization  made  pub- 
lic, and  now  it  blooms  out  as  one  of  the 
largest  unions  in  the  county — in  fact, 
branches  have  already  been  formed  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  and  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  individual 
branches  they  elected  delegates  to  the 
Federated  Trades.  Branch  San  Jose 
held  forth  at  Sleeper  Hall  last  Tues- 
day, and  it  was  decided  to  hold  an 
open  meeting  Tuesday,  March  17,  for 
all  fruit  workers.  Some  weeks  ago  a 
county  convention  was  held,  where  the 
general  work  was  outlined  for  the  year. 
A  constitution  was  adopted  and  offi- 
cers were  elected,  with  H.  Ryan  as 
county  president  and  organizer. 

Years  of  Preparation. — A  promi- 
nent labor  leader  has  given  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  reference  to  the  new 
union : 

The  Fruit  Workers'  Union  seems  to 
be  regarded  as  a  new  idea,  but  far 
from  it.  It  belongs  to  that  field  of 
labor  which  of  necessity  must  wait  for 
organization  until  other  branches  of 
labor  could  organize  and  build  to  such 


a  point  that  they  are  strong  enough  to 
shelter  and  protect  that  miscellaneous 
mass  of  toilers  who  make  up  the  fruit 
workers.  It  is  only  one  more  of  those 
economic  weather  vanes  that  point  the 
course  which  of  necessity  the  wage 
worker  must  follow. 

The  great  task  that  is  involved  in 
this  organization  the  labor  movement 
fully  realizes,  and  now  that  the  work  is 
begun  and  is  well  under  way  it  has  only 
reached  this  point  after  years  of  prep- 
aration— in  other  words,  the  task  has 
not  been  underestimated,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  all  of  the  details  of  the  system 
necessary  in  handling  such  a  scattered 
body  of  workers  were  carefully  pre- 
pared before  any  effort  was  made  to 
secure  membership. 

Fruit  Workers'  Request. — During 
the  last  two  years  the  organizing  com- 
mittee of  the  Federated  Trades  has 
had  pleading  requests  from  the  fruit 
workers,  time  and  time  again,  to  or- 
ganize them,  but  notwithstanding  these 
requests  the  organization  has  been  held 
back  until  such  time  as  the  organized 
labor  forces  could  be  mustered  to  build 
the  foundation  of  a  fruit  workers' 
union,  and  to  supervise  and  guide  the 
organization  in  its  work  ;  and  just  as 
the  fruit  workers  of  this  county  have 
been  organized  during  the  last  few 
months,  so  local  unions  are  forming 
simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
all  of  which  is  not  an  accidental  coinci- 
dence, but  a  response  to  a  general 
need. 

The  Employers'  Side. — That  the 
fruit  workers  can  be  materially  bene- 
fited by  their  organization  is  admitted 
by  everyone,  for  only  a  regulation  of 
some  of  the  minor  details  of  the  fruit 
work  will  mean  immeasurable  benefits 
to  the  workers.  It  will  have  a  tend- 
ency to  establish  a  standard  wage  for 
a  certain  kind  of  work,  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  worker  and  employer 
alike,  so  that  one  employer  will  not 
have  an  advantage  over  another,  and, 
therefore,  a  more  even  competition  will 
be  the  result. 

Will  Establish  Labor  Bureau. — 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  county  organ- 
izer to  have  each  unemployed  member 
register  at  headquarters  of  the  union, 
and  then  organizers  will  be  able  to  dis- 
tribute in  a  systematic  manner  the 
labor  as  it  is  required  to  handle  the 
different  classes  of  fruit.  Heretofore, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  system,  many  deserv- 
ing and  willing  residents  of  this  city 
and  county  have  been  unable  to  secure 
employment  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  know  where  to  go.  In 
many  cases  work  has  been  plentiful  in 
certain  parts  of  the  county  and  slack  at 
times  in  another.  Through  this  mag- 
nificent system  of  trades  union  head- 
quarters this  can  be  regulated  to  a 
great  extent,  and  it  will  always  be  the 
desire  for  this  union  to  secure  as  much 
work  for  the  members  as  it  possibly 
can,  and,  furthermore,  see  to  it  that 
the  reputation  of  first-class  fruits  be 
kept  up  by  first-class  packing,  and 
that  every  pound  of  fruit  harvested  is 
taken  care  of  as  speedily  as  convenient. 
This,  of  course,  will  meet  with  some 
objection  by  employment  agencies,  be- 
cause help  will  be  furnished  through 
the  union  system,  without  compensa- 
tion to  either  worker  or  packer. 


If  you  want  to  feel  good 
to-morrow,take  Baldwin's 
Health  Tablets  to-night. 

(Try  bo»ore  you  buy) 

So  positive  am  I  that  my  health  tablets 
will  Eire  you  health,  ptrength,  and  new  life 
that  I  will  send  you  a  25c  bottle  absolutely 
free  until  you  have  had  time  to  test  their 
curative  qualities.  They  will  cure  consti- 
pation, headache,  biliousness,  tornld  liver, 
and  do  you  so  much  good  you  will  be  thank- 
ful to  me  and  will  gladly  send  me  the  price, 
16c.  Don't  be  sick,  cross,  and  ugly  any 
longer.  Write  me  a  postal  to-day  and  you 
will  receive  a  package  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablet*  to-morrow  by  mall,  prepaid. 

EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN. 
I  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cat 

'Phone  James  3301. 

CONTRACTORS'  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY, 

LEADING  LABOR  AGENTS, 

eSS  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
Male  Help  of  All  Kinds  FnrnUhed  Free  of 
Charge  to  Every  Employer  of  Help. 

'Phone,  telegraph,  write  or  call  in  person  and 
procure  your  help  from  us.  L.  H.  CUTTING, 
Manager,  636  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


The  SHARPLES 

Tubular  Separator 

Is  different  from  other  separators— half 
the  labur  to  turn — one-tenth  the  parts  to 
clean.   You  may  have  a  free  trial  of  it. 
Catalogue  No.  131  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,        P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  lilt.      West  Chester,  Pa. 


YOURTREEtf 

WHEN  HUNGRY. 

Experience  in  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  me  that  properly  prepared  sheep 
mauure  is  nature's  best  gift  to  impov- 
erished soil.  F.asy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buy.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  Its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  My  free  cir- 
cular describes  the  processor  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.        GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

Fresno  Fertilizing  Works, 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

J.  C.  HOWLETT  MACHINE  WORKS, 

356  Fremont  Street,        San  Francisco,  CsU. 


ME4KR,  WILSON  .V  i  u.,  sun  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Bole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


^•——BAKER'S  ■■■■■■  ^ 

'TRACELESS  HARNESS  ? 


I 


This  harness  is  indispensable  to  every  fruit  grower  —  vineyardist  or 
orchardist.  Saves  time,  labor  and  patience.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
every  season  in  the  saving  of  injury  to  trees  and  vines  and  damage  to  grow- 
ing fruit,  which  always  occurs  from  the  use  of  ordinary  whifHetrees  and 
traces.    One  of  the  handiest  of  farm  equipments. 

We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  every  State,  like  the  following: 
Dear  Sirs:  Florin,  CaL  July  S,  1902. 

I  put  your  harness  on  a  span  of  horses  that  weigh  close  to  1400  lbs.  They  broke  cen- 
ters in  a  vinevard  for  two  weeks  at  a  stretch  and  seemed  not  to  notice  thtxt  they  were  in 
a.  different  harness,  though  one  is  a  very  nervous  horse.  I  never  had  as  much  pleasure 
in  plowing  as  I  did  with  that  harness.  No  broken  vines,  no  stepping  over  traces  and  no 
traces  to  catch.    It  makes  vineyard  plowing  a  pleasure  instead  of  hard  work. 

_  ,  .  .  ,  F.  F.  ROBINSON. 

Don  t  delay— write  us  to-day  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  this  val- 
uable harness,  mailed  free.    Live  agents  wanted  everywhere. 

B.  F.  BAKER  COMPANY  2  !4Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y.,U.S.A. 

HOOKER  &  COMPANY,  Distributing  Agents, 

16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Portable  Buildings. 


4*NTi,  Jl 


Plans  and 
specifications 
for  special  sizes 
free.  This  Is  one 

of  our  stock 
sizes.   Many  of 
them  in  use  for 
the  purpose 
here  shown. 
They  are 
strong, substan- 
tial, wind 
weatber  and 
light  proof.  Con- 
structed en- 
tirely of  wood, 
with  best  roof- 
ing material. 
Doors, windows, 
panels  all  In- 
terchangeable. 

Srnd  frtr  Illus- 
trated Catalogue 
with  Prices. 
Burnham, 
Standeford  Co., 
Manufacturers, 
Washington  St. 
bet  1st  &  2nd, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
San  Francisco 

Office : 
40  New  Mont- 
gomery St. 


GREENBANK 


BUST   PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDEKKD  9H%  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PURK  POTASH. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


CHOICE  LOGANBERRY  VINES, 

raised  from  stolons  only  (no  cheap  bud  stock), 
thoroughly  reliable,  prices  low. 

S.  H.  EENO,  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


OR-*  INGE  &  LE/V\OIN  TR  EES. 

We  still  have  a  few  to  offer  of  all  sorts.  We  are 
pioneers  of  and  headquarters  for  frost  resistant 
oraDge  on  hardy  citrus  trlfoliata;  it  is  the  coming 
stock  Also,  Gray's  Gardena  dewberry.  Write  if 
interested.  WAi.NEh'8  MJKSERY. 

Tel.  Res. Sub.  108;  OfflceRed3l3.    Pasadena, Oal. 


Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN)  AND  GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 
49*  THESE  PLANTS  WILL  PLEASE  YOU. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.      W.  J.  EHBREE, 
Rural  Box  61.     El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Rupestris  St.  George 

Roots  and  Cuttings. 

HENRY  TUCKER, 

CALISTOGA,  CAL. 


Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES.        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS. 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 
Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building;,  San  Francisco. 
Booms  20-21,  7th  Floor. 


SEED  CO. 

411.  413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Our  new  1903  catalogue,  one  of 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  on 
this  coast,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
California  Views,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  information  about 
the  garden  and  full  instructions  as 
to  planting  will  be  found  therein— 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


POTATOES 


$2.50 
a  Bbl. 


Largest  growers  of  8eed  Potatoes  In  America. 
The  *'Kural  New  Yorker"  gives  Salzer*s  Ear- 
ly Wisconsin  a  yield  of  743  bu.  per  a.  Prices 
dirt  cheap.  Mammoth  seed  book  and  sample  of 
Teoslote,  Speltz*  Macaroni  Wheat*  68  bu.  per 
a.«  Crlant  Clover,  etc.,  upon  receipt  of  10c  postage. 
JOHN  A.  S  ALZEK  SEED  CO.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
>VWWVVVVVWV¥VVVVVVVVVV> 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

ROYAL  APRICOTS,  LOQUATS, 
BLACK  ACACIAS,  ETC. 


DISBROW  NURSERIES, 

Phone,  RED  2021.  PASADENA,  CAL. 


Catalogue 

1903 
Tree 


More 
J  varieties 
r of squash 
have  been 
Qtroducedfl 
by  us 
than  by  all 
the  seed  men 
the  United 
States  combined— 
1  the  Hubbard,  Marblebead,  Victor,  War- 
Golden  Bronz  and  Butman,  being 
among  the  number.   Send  for  our  new 
catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seed. 
We  sell  the  purest  grass  seed  in  the  U.  8. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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Myrobolan 
—  Nursery, 

J  AS.  O'NEILL,  Proprietor. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

GROWER  OF  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
^  TREES.  ^ 

POSITIVELY  NO  IRRIGATION  AND  FREE 

FROM  INSECT  PESTS  OR  DISEASE. 
Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan 
Root  a  Specialty. 

Inspection  ol  Stock  Invited.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  HI  t ory ,  Culture  and  Oaring. 


BY  GUSTAV  HISHN. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  street,  8an  FrmneUoo.  Oal- 


PERFECT  GROWN  CITRUS  TREES 

The  cut  to  the  left  shows  a  budded  citrus  tree 
as  grown  in  the  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  shaped  head  to  make  a  first-class 
and  profitable  tree  when  planted  out.    It  is  a  one- 
year-old  bud,  affording  a  splendid  object  lesson  of 
the  superior  orange  and  lemon  trees  we  are  now 
offering.    Our  monograph  on  "Citrus  Culture,"  — 
finely  illustrated  —  tells   all    about  planting  and 
care  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.    If  you  will  write 
we  will  be  pleased  so  send  you  one. 

SAIN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES         San  Dimas,  Cal. 

SURPLUS  STOCK.: 

APRICOT  (on  Peach  or  Myrobolan  root)— Blenheim,  Royal  and  Hemskirke. 
PRUNES  (on  Peach  or  Myrobolan  root)— French  (Petite  d'Agen). 
PEACH— Susquehanna,  Late  Crawford,  Wheatland,  and  Phillips  Cling. 
PEARS— Bartlett. 

APPLES— Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. 

ALMOND  (on  Peach)— Ne  Plus  Ultra,  I.  X.  L.,  and  Nonparlel. 
CHOICE  UMBRELLA  TREES-Eto.,  Etc. 

NOTE— Write  for  special  prices  on  above  stock. 

FRESNO  4  NURSERIES, 

F=r.    H.    lA/ILSON,  Prop. 

P.O.  Box  42.  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Planters,  Attention! 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  you  had  better  write  or  wire 
us  for  quotations  on  any  trees  needed. 


Calimyrna  Fig  Trees 

(GENUINE  SMYRNA  FIG  OF  COMMERCE.) 

ALMONDS,  ~7"  PEACHES, 

APPLES,  .  PEARS, 

APRICOTS,  PLUMS. 

GRAPES  AND  ROSES;  OLIVE,  CITRUS  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY,  j*  Large  Catalogue  Free. 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc* 

GEO  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 
P.  O.  Box  18.  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Niles,  Cal. 

J  OH  IN    ROCK,  Manager. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  AND  RESISTING  VINES. 

The  largest  and  finest  collection  of  Palms,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Roses,  Shrubs  and  Vines  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Send  for  our  catalogues. 


TREES. 


Grape  Vines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUH, 

SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT,  PRUNE, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG.  APRICOT. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS,      HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM  PITS.     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

 ESTABLISHED  1865.  

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  STATE.    LOCATED  IN  THE  FERTILE  PAJARO  VALLEY. 

Offers  for  the  season  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum, 
Prune,  Cherry  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

NUT  TREES.  SHADE  TREES,  PALMS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROSES,  Etc. 

Introducer  of  the  LINDA  STRAWBERRY,  LOGANBERRY  AND  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
If  yon  want  nnlrrlgated  California  grown  trees,  best  salted  to  onr  dry  climate,  we  have  them. 
SEND  POR  C  AT  A  LOQUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JAMES    WATERS,    Prop.,  Watsonvllle,  Oal. 


SURE  SEED. 


NO  PRIZES  but  your  money's  worth  in  BUSINESS. 
Seeds  lor  Business  Planters.  Before  you  buy  Garden 
Pet ds  send  a  postal  card  with  your  name  on  it  for  my 
Free  Catalogue.  Finest  Melon  Seed  grown. 


D.  V.  BURRELL, 
ROCKY  FORD,   :   :   :   :  COLORADO. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  j*  j*  jt 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

"(let  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  QROW  THE1*I." 

Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  S2.SO,  postpaid  anywhere. 
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DEAL  DIRECT  VJg  FACTORY 

Don't  pay  retail  price  for  carriages  or  harness.  Write  for  our  catalogue  and 
learn  about  our  system  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  customer.  Two  profits 
are  saved  to  you.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  or  you  can  return  the  purchase 
and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  We  have  the  largest  assortment 
of  buggies,  surreys,  phaetons,  carriages,  and  other  high  grade  vehicles, 
well  as  harness,  horse  rugs  and  other  horse  accessories,  in  America, 
Write  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  COMPANY, 
Factory  and  General  Office,  COLUMBUS.  0.         )     Write  to 
Western  Office  and  Distributing  House.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  J  nearest  office. 


POOR  SEPARATORSJJMAKE  POOR  FARMERS ! 


DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  superior  to  other  Cream  Separators 

BECAUSE  they  possess  the  "Alpha-Disc"  and  "Split- 
Wing"  improvements  which  cannot  be  used 
by  any  other  manufacturer. 

BECAUSE  the  vastly  greater  sale  of  De  Laval  ma- 
chines— ten  times  all  other  machines  combined — 
together  with  the  protected  patents,  enables 
the  De  Laval  makers  to  produce  a  per 
feet  Cream  Separator,  which  no 
competitor  could  attempt. 

Everything  the  dairyman  needs,  everything  in  dairy  appa- 
ratus and  supplies,  both  for  farm  and  home,  carried 
by  us.     The  largest  stock  of  dairy  goods  on 
the  Pacific  coast  constantly  on  hand. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  explaining  in  detail  the  facts  here  set 
forth  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 


217-219  Drnmm  St. 
SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


65  Front  St. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 


BETTER  NOT  BUY  A  SEPARATOR  AT  ALL 
THAN  ONE  THAT  IS  WORTH  NOTHING! 


EVERY  HORTICULTURIST  SHOULD  HAVE  IT. 


NEW  BOOK. 

The  Smyrna  Fig  at  Home  and  Abroad, 


By  GEO. 

Eighty-Seven  Pages. 


C  ROEDING. 

Profusely  Illustrated. 


An  exhaustive  treatise  on  practical  Smyrna  Fig  culture,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  wild  or  Capri  fig,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  fig  wasp  (Blastophaga  grossorum)  in  America. 

FIRST  EDITION  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION.    PRICE  25c  POSTPAID. 


The  Calimyrna  Fig  (the  genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of  commerce)  has 
everything  to  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  intending 
planters.  We  can  supply  these  fig  trees  in  large  or  small  lots  and 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  further  questions, 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Inc. 


Post  Office  Box  1 8. 


FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Horse  Insurance. 

Yon  can  insure  your  horse 
^■ftL^    against  Curb,  Spllrvt,  Spav- 
_jB8l^'    in.  Sprained  Cord  and  all 
^SflRftK^a*'      forms  of  Lameness,  by  using 

JHtl  Turtle's  Elixir. 

^^•^xM^SL."  "*"ue  safe  plan  is  always  to 
jT^I^Sl&j^S^       have  a  supply  on  hand. 

Turtle's  American  Condition  Powders 

— a  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases 
arising  therefrom. 
TUTTLE'S   FAMILY  ELIXIR    cure?  rheumatism, 
spmins,  brakes,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.   Our  lOOpage  book. 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,    33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mm. 
487  O'Farrell  St..  Son  Franclwo,  Col. 
Beware  nf  so-called  Elixirs — nooe  Pennine  but  Turtle's 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  > 1  any. 


Large  Acreage  of  Sugar  Beets.— 
The  largest  acreage  ever  planted  to  sugar 
beets  in  San  Joaquin  county,  according  to 
a  press  dispatch,  will  be  seeded  this  sea- 
son. The  first  planting  is  already  up,  and 
at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three  weeks 
more  seed  will  be  placed  in  the  ground,  so 
that  not  all  of  the  crop  will  mature  at  the 
same  time  and  crowd  the  factory  at 
Crockett,  which  handles  the  vegetables. 
Between  Tracy  and  Bethany,  in  San 
Joaquin  county,  about  4000  acres  will  be 
put  in  beets,  while  about  the  same  acre- 
age will  be  seeded  in  Contra  Costa  and 
Solano  counties  this  season.  There  was 
some  anxiety  caused  by  the  Crockett  fac- 
tory closing  down,  but  it  is  certainly  only 
a  temporary  shut  down,  for  the  same 
company  that  owns  the  plant  is  paying 
expenses  and  rent  on  the  property,  which 
will  be  seeded  to  beets  this  year,  and  it 
certainly  would  not  grow  the  vegetables 
unless  they  were  to  be  converted  into 
sugar  when  they  are  ready  to  be  crushed. 
There  is  a  lot  of  work  connected  with 
preparing  the  ground  properly  for  sugar 
beets,  and  at  present  the  company  is 
working  about  100  men  and  250  head  of 
horses  on  the  4000  acres  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county. 

An  Up-to-Date  Bee  Hive.— Sonoma 
County  Parmer:  A  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  many  contrivances  em- 
ployed by  the  bee  keepers  are  now  on  ex- 
hibition in  our  Board  of  Trade  rooms 
through  the  courtesy  of  A.  S.  Woods  of 
Glen  Ellen.  There  are  many  who  have 
never  had  access  to  the  apiary  and  for 
these  a  brief  explanation  follows.  The 
hive  proper  contains  eight  self-spacing 
frames.  The  bees,  after  building  combs 
in  all  the  frames,  and  filling  them  with 
honey  and  brood,  will  need  more  room, 
and  the  section  holder  is  given  them 
which  contains  twenty-four  boxes  of  the 
one-pound  size.  A  perforated  honey 
board  is  used  between  the  hive  and  the 
section  holder,  to  keep  the  queen  from  the 
sections.  When  the  sections  are  all  filled 
and  capped  an  escape  board  is  used  to 
run  the  bees  below  and  keep  them  there. 
The  section  holder,  or  super,  is  removed 
and  replaced  with  one  containing  empty 
boxes,  if  more  honey  is  to  be  had. 


LOUDEN'8  DOOR  BANGER. 


Every  owner  of  a  barn,  shed  or  warehouse, where 
sliding  doors  are  used,  Is  Interested  in  the  flexible 
plv  >ted  principle  of  the  Louden  Hanger,  which 
prevents  the  d'-or  from  being  thrown  from  the 
track  under  any  circumstances.  With  all  kinds  of 
people  and  all  sorts  of  animals  coming  in  contact 
with  the  sliding  doors,  this  Invent  on  which  does 
away  with  the  constant  danger  of  derailing  the 
door  is  of  immense  Importance  In  making  repairs 
as  well  as  building  anew,  it  would  pay  to  secure 
Louden's  Door  Haneer.  The  makers  say  it  will 
last  a  lifetime  and  will  save  considerable  trouble. 
Address  Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


fitockmen'i  Supplies, 

The  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  F.  S.  Buret  & 
Co  ,  Chicago,  contains  a  list  of  premiums  which 
they  off»r  to  their  customers— even  so  small  an  or- 
der as  $5  carrying  s<  me  free  gift,  while  on  larger 
orders  shearing  machines,  dipping  tanks  »nd  other 
useful  and  deslrahle  article*  may  be  obtained  ab- 
solutely free  or  at  greatly  reduced  prices  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  order. 


Stockton  Subscriptions. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  can  be  left  at  the  Rochdale  Store, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


FOR    S  /\  I   I  . 

A  Well  Established  Fruit  Business  (p'0nrXd) 

BOTH  LOCAL  AND  WHOLESALE. 
Does  nothing  but  on  a  cash  basis.  Address 
Li  L.  CKOCHEK,  Loomli,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


From  an  Enthusiastic  Subscriber. 

To  the  Editor:— To  me  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  is  the  most  valuable  and 
reliable  paper  published  on  the  coast,  and 
should  be  read  by  all  farmers — tillers  of 
the  soil  in  every  branch  of  industry.  What 
we  need  is  education,  and  by  your  paper 
we  cm  get  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  make 
bound  volumes  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  so  I  have  them  for  reference. 

Yuba  county.  P.  L.  Wisdom. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  10,  1903. 

722.444.— Lift— C.  A.  Bouck,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
722,651.— Temporary  Binder— W.  J.  Brown,  Port- 
land, Or 

722,488.— H E A D E R   Platform  —  Campbell  & 

Schwartz,  Grass  Valley,  Or. 
722,490.— Combination  Suit— Mary  E.  Cavanaugh, 

Alameda,  Cal. 
722,d3.— Cofbee  Pot  —  T.  C.  De  Hart,  Oakland, 

Cal 

722.364.— Elevator— W.  L  Holman,  S.  F. 
722,513  —Baling  Press  Door— a.  Johnson,  Lafay- 
ette, Cal. 

722,530    Oil  Burner-J.  McDermott,  West  Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

722.374  —BRACKET  SCALE— G.  E.  Miller,  Arlington 
Place.  Cal. 

722,315.— Comb— C.  Moeschi,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
722  619  — Lock— B.  Phelps,  Seattle,  Wash. 
722.62J.— Lock— B  Phelps,  Seattle,  Wash. 

724.621.  — Lock— B.  Phelps,  Seattle,  Wash. 

722.622.  — Lock — B  Phelps,  Seattle,  Wash. 

722.623.  — Lock— B.  Phelps,  Seattle,  Wash. 
722,252.— Conveyer  Belt— H..  D.  Richards,  Sutter 

Creek,  Cal. 
722,633— Necktie -Sam  ter&  Pinner.  S.  F. 
722.636.— Evaporating  Pan— E.  R.  Shaw, Ontario, 

Cal. 

722,463.— Pump  Lifter  —  I.  D.  Stark,  Red  Bluff, 
Cal 

722,644  — Abdominal  Supporter— Eva  M.  Temple, 

Portland,  Or. 
722,467  —Picture  Hanging  Device— W.  F.  Towne, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
722,473.— Railway  Tie— W.  A.  Wetmore,  S.  F. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patonts*  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

ANIMAL  TRAP.— No.  721,537.  Feb.  24,  1903.  W. 
H.  Bristol,  of  East  Highlands,  Cal.,  and  G.  F. 
Eberb  rd  of  San  Francisco,  Cal  ,  assigned  to  The 
Geo  F.  Eberhard  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal  ,  a 
corporation.  This  invention  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  trap  which  will  be  most  certain  of  impaling 
and  holding  gophers  of  all  sizes.  It  consists  of  a 
plurality  of  loops  or  rings  forming  an  extended 
passage  through  which  the  gopher  enters,  a  spring 
arm  provided  wi  h  impa  ing  teeth  movable 
through  the  space  Inclosed  by  said  rings,  a  trig- 
ger pivoted  behind  the  base  of  the  rings,  and  a 
trigger  plate  pivoted  rearward  of  the  center  of  the 
trap,  whereby  tbe  entrance  of  the  gopher  within 
the  rings  Is  assured  before  trap  is  sprung. 

Wagon  Brake  Block.— No.  720,814.  Feb.  17, 
1903.  P.  L.  Jones,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  in- 
vention consists  in  a  means  for  mounting  the 
block  upon  a  supporting  and  actuating  shank, 
with  a  spring-adjusting  attachment  therefor,  and 
means  for  regulating  and  limiting  the  movement 
of  the  block  upon  the  shank.  This  device  may  be 
equally  well  attached  to  Iron  or  wooden  brake 
blocks  and  may  be  fitted  to  blocks  of  any  size,  the 
spring  being,  as  before  stated,  reversible,  so  that 
one  pattern  serves  for  both  right  and  left  sides, 
and  the  movement  of  the  brake  b  ock  Is  limited  in 
both  directions  by  the  lugs  and  adjusting  set- 
screw.  The  wide  lower  end  of  the  collar  forms  a 
sufficiently  long  bearing  of  the  screw  to  prevent 
its  becoming  loosened  in  its  threads  by  its  use, 
and  this  portion  also  serves  to  steady  the  brake 
block  or  plate  and  prevent  its  tilting  or  wabbling 
upon  the  shank.  The  lugs  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
screw  prevent  its  working  out  and  being  lost. 

Attachments  for  Horse  Blankets.— No.  720,- 
839.  Feb.  17,  1903.  E.  C  O'Neil,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  The  object  of  this  Invention  is  to  provide  a 
simple,  durable  and  adjustable  securing  device 
by  which  the  blanket  may  be  held  down  over  a 
horse's  rump  to  prevent  the  blanket  being  disar- 
ranged or  blown  off  when  the  horse  is  exposed  to 
winds  or  storms.  The  no  elty  of  the  device  re- 
sides particularly  in  the  pos  tion  of  the  points  of 
attachment  of  the  strap,  and  means  by  which  the 
strap  ends  are  resillently  supported  In  order  to 
allow  the  blanket  to  be  quickly  put  on  or  taken 
from  the  horse  and  to  accommodate  for  the 
natural  movements  of  the  horse  while  blanketed 

DUMP  C«RS.— No.  721,300.  Feb.  24,  1903.  E.  D. 
Haven,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  one-half  assigned  to  J.  H. 
Crosett,  San  Jose,  Cal.  This  device  consists  in  an 
arrangement  of  longitudinally  supported  spiral 
channels  or  grooves  fixed  to  each  car.  rollers  or 
travelers  adapted  to  move  in  said  grooves  and 
guided  so  as  to  travel  in  straight  lines,  and  pistons 
moving  In  cylinders,  with  means  for  applying  air 
pressure  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  piston, 
so  that  when  moved  In  one  direction  the  spiral 
will  be  compelled  to  follow  the  roller,  and  thus 
tilt  the  car  to  one  side,  ard  when  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  tilt  It  to  the  opposite  side. 
In  conjunction  with  this  are  mechanisms  for 
automatically  unlatching  the  discharge  gates 
when  the  car  is  dumped  and  latching  them  again 
when  it  is  restored  to  Its  normal  position  and 
pipes  or  passages  connecting  said  pipes  with  op- 
posite ends  of  the  cylinders,  with  means  for  trans- 
ferring the  air  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
pistons  to  actuate  them  and  dump  the  car.  The 
apparatus  is  controlled  by  any  operator  by  means 
of  air  passages  through  suitable  train  pipes. 


PRINTING  We  furnish  all  stock  and  do  printing 
r lull  I  li'Ui  at  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  $1.25,  1000  $1.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  325  Davis  St,. 
Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
Saw  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tsar.   :  A.  VAH  DEE  HALLLIH,  Pre»'t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 
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breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

HOL.8TE1N8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  BTKRI 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

BULLS.  C«'WS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  8ALE. 

Short-horned  Durham  registered  bulls,  high  grade 
bulls,  high  grade  cows.  All  grades  $40  per  head. 
Address  B.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOL8TEINS  St  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlies  St  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


RED    POLLED   AND   DURHAM  CATTLE. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


A.  J.C.C.  J  KR-EY8.  Service  bulls  of  noted  Btralns. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Seronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  8.  F.,  Oal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J  ERSE  IS— The  best  A.J.O.O.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


FOR  HALE— Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roedlng,  Fresno,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  Berkshire  swine  for  sale,  all 
ages.  Chas.  C.  PerklnB,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BRED  Poland-China  sows  at  a  bargain.  Safe  In 
pig  to  prize-winning  boar.  Also,  fall  pigs.  Llnd- 
gren  &  Sons,  Klngsburg,  Cal. 

DR.  R  CACCH,  Breeder  of  Eng  lsh  Berkshire 
Swine,  Carpinterla.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-1HINA  St  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  St 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Poland-China  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.     Sutton  Bros.,  Lodi,  Cal.. 

THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshires.   Pigs  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


BFRK4HIRE  AND  POI.AND-CHINAS,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for  hatching. 
Stowe,  Stockton. 


W.  H.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove. Cal.  S.C.White 
Leghorn  eggs  J2  y  15;  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs  f  1  W  12 

COTTONWOOD  FARM,  Pleasant  Grove.  Oal. 
Eggs,  barred  and  white  Plymouth  Rocks,  Pektn 
ducks.  Toulouse  geese,  pearl  guineas.  Narragan- 
seit  turkeys;  belglan  hare.   Send  for  circular. 


SANTA  TERE8A  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  AgentB  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


WILLIAM  NIL  F8  St  CO.. Los  Argeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  ME  AL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  A  ngeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chlckenB.  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.    Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1817  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Our  hens  pay  well,  eating  dear  wheat.  Write  for 
how.   CARMAN  BROS.,  Felton,  Cal. 


New  Regulator 

on  the  Sure  Hatch  id  eally  auto- 
matic and  direct  acting— greatest 
Improvement  of  years.  Don't  pay 
dou  ble  price  for  old  style  machines. 
iGet  our  book  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  C0.( 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALEi 

A   Norman  Stud. 

Coal  black,  5  years  old.   Imported  on  both 
sides.  Will  work  single  or  doable. 

Colts  can  be  seen  at  ranch.  For  further  particu- 
lars, address  R.  D.  HATCH,  Manager  Novato  Land 
Co.,  Novato,  Cal. 

F^OR  SALE. 

One  Holstein  Bull. 

Well  marked,  from  extra  good  milk  .took, 
or  will  exchange  for  Short-horned  Durham. 

A.  BROWN  &  SONS, 

"HORSESHOE"  RANCH  WILLITS,  CAL. 


FOR 

SALE. 

Registered  and  Higb-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWOHILLA  STOCK  FAKIU. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


OTOCItM  EN  5  SUPPLIES 


Sheep  Dips,  Tanks,  Worm  Cures,  Ear  Marks, 
Punches,  Tattoo  Markers,  Shearing  Machines, 
Shears,  Sheep  Marking  Paint,  Lamb  Feeders, 
Lice  Paint,  Poultry  Supplies,  Veterinary 
Remedies,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue  BA. 
F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.,  CHICAGO. 


NO  HUMBUG. 


from  rooting.  Makes  4H  dlfTeri 
Borna.  Prlce|1.5(i.  Send  |1  for 
aoce.  Pal'rl  Mat  fi.  lftitf.  R<w 


FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


COOPER 


BHBAhING 

JW  4CHINI 


J 


FINEST  MODEL  MADE.  $15.00, 

Complete  with  Grinding  Discs,  3  Combs,  6  Cutters. 
COOPER  SHEARING  MACHINE  CO.. 

142  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Quotations  for  power  plants  of  any  size  on  application. 


.SHERWOOD'S 

HEW  TDGLESS 
.Harness 


_  ORDER 

BOY  can     ™ar*m&-  now. 

HITCH  UP  WITH  EASE  ALONE  NOV-'. 

Horses  can  be  harnessed  separately. 
Send  for  trial  set. 

The  most  convenient  of  all  styles  of  harness  for 
use  in  orchard  or  vineyard.  Singletr  es,  double- 
trees and  traces  are  done  away  with  and  a  simple 
chain  furnishes  the  connection  betw  en  team  and 
plow  or  harrow. 

The  orcbardist  wi'l  appreciate  ths  advantages 
of  dispensing  with  doubletrees. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

Distributing  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast, 
J6-J8  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3H-4-5  Foot. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


pi  I  DT  MRP  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
■  m  w  ■  ■  w  Im  ^  pay  |4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIKS,  Box  800,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


*f  GREAT  COMBINATION r 

Good  Cows 

AND  A 

U5.  Separator 

Fill  the 

FARMERS 
Pockets 

WITH 

ONEY! 

The  U.  S.  Separator  gets  all  the  cream  from  the  milk, 
The  cream  makes  the  butter, 

The  skim-milk  makes  the  calf, 
All  bring  in  the  cash. 

3o,  Send  for  Catalogue 

VERMONT  f  ARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

BLACKLEGINE 


EACH  DOSE 
SEPARATE. 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  10  dose  box,  $1.50; 
20  dose  box,  $2.50;  50  dose  box,  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclu- 
sive.   Blacklegine  Outfit  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  GOl.n  MEDAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  flrst-olass  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  OAL. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

tam   MANUFACTURED    B"Y"  ■  I 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  AHSELM0,  MARIA  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED.  \ 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Hull  Calves  from  Oreat  Producing  Dams. 

Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTAL.ING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 

TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 

POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 

Internment  Feeding;  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  'The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  4  Poultry  Fattening:  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THB  PBTALUflA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PBTALUMA.  CAL. 


WHITE 


LEGHORN  and 
MINORCA 

RANCH    RAISED!        EUR  EST  1  CMEAEEfST! 

MEAT    MEAL.  A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 


PRAYANDWWTEWASr1  PUMPS OFMLKraos 
ROYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE 

Standard  SPRWPUMP^ 

HAS  NO  COMPETITOR 


WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  "^Ml 
.  JF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING      Wf\  , 
GOODS-HOSE-NOZZLES  ETC.    \  Wf 

Jl||  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  MAILED  FREE.    -   JBL-J  WtU 

DIN  &LITTLE  312-314 MARKEflt.  5AN  FRM^b.CAL: 
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Deere  Goods 


fLdt3k*&  1117 

MOLINE,ILL. 


►♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦< 


Are  All  Right. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


m  v  8 


Orchard  and 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ »♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Vineyard  Plow. 


>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


MODEL  F  DISC  HARROW. 

YOU  NEED  ONE  FOR  YOUR  VINEYARD, 
BECAUSE: 

It  has  greater  adjustment  than  any  other  disc. 

It  has  no  frame  above  the  discs  to  catch  on  trees  and  vines. 

It  is  lightest  draft  harrow  on  the  market. 

It  is  cheaper  to  operate. 

It  will  work  where  no  other  disc  can  work. 


INDEX  BEAM  AND  SWIVEL  HANDLES. 
STEEL  SHARE  AND  MOULD. 


This  plow  is  made  specially  for  our  California 
trade.  The  beam  is  double  indexed.  The  han- 
dles are  straight  and  swiveled  at  bottom  (see  cut). 
Has  a  good  high  standard,  giving  plenty  of  clear- 
ance in  trashy  land. 

V  V  9  is  same  as  M  V  8,  but  with  Chilled  Bot- 
tom. 


DEERE    IMPLEMENT  COMPANY. 

Own  a  Home  in  California. 

One  of  the  Greatest  Irrigation  Systems 

in  the  State* 


5,000  Acres 


IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

SELECTED  FROM  40,000  ACRES  AND  VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 

Oranges,      Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Lemons,       Grazing,  Melons, 
Peaches,      Dairying,  Grapes, 

And,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 


Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 


WM,  H.  CROCKER,  President. 
O.  E.  GREEN,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


GEO.  OKOOKER,  Vice-President. 
J.  V.  BRADLEY,  Manager. 


Crocker  Building.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


1903  BENICIA  Reversible  Disc  Plows 

PLOWS  "A  GOIrT  AND  A  COMIN  ." 

IS  THE  ONLY  DISC  PLOW 

made  that  will  work  equally  well  on  HILLSIDES  and  LEVEL 
LAND. 

On  Steep  Hillside 

where  a  team  can  walk  and  draw  a  plow  it  works  perfectly. 

The  combination  of  features  in  the  BENICIA  REVERSIBLE 

make  it  the  most  valuable  of  all  DISC  PLOWS.  It  can  be  used 
right  or  left  hand,  plowing  around  the  land,  or  reversible,  throwing 
furrows  all  one  way.  Will  plow  between  terraces  without  leaving  a 
water -furrow. 

BAKER  &  HAniLTON, 

San   Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Portland,  Oregon. 


ANr^ 


ALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  14. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  4.  1903. 


THIRTY-THIRD  TEAK. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Flour  Mill  and  Creamery  in  Hollister. 

In  San  Benito  County. 

We  give  on  this  page  a  few  pictures  significant  of 
the  resources  and  characteristics  of  San  Benito 
county,  which  is  a  rich,  centrally  located  and  exceed- 
ingly prosperous  portion  of  California.  We  welcome 
the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  the  county  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  desirability  of  making  its  claim  to  atten- 


tion of  investors  and  home  seekers  better  known,  and 
we  are  glad  to  co-operate  in  this  commendable  effort. 
An  improvement  club  has  been  organized  at  Hollis- 
ter, the  chief  town  of  the  county,  and  some  very 
creditable  descriptive  publications  are  being  issued 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  L.  W.  Jef- 
ferson, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  courtesies  in 
this  connection. 

In  general  description  it  has  been  said  that  San 
Benito  county  lies  about  100  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco  and  near  the  coast,  though  it  has  a  mod- 
erated coast-valley  climate,  because  of  the  moun- 
tains which  lie  between  its  lands  and  the  coast  at 
Monterey  bay.  The  county  is  70  miles  in  length  and 
21  miles  in  width  and  consists  of  several  valleys,  with 
their  adjacent  foothills  and  mountain  ranges.  The 
county  is,  however,  in  greater  part,  a  southward  con- 
tinuation of  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  Thus  the  county 
has  a  diversified  surface  and  is  suited  to  a  wide  range 
of  industries. 

Our  views  are  only  suggestive  of  the  activities  of 


Irrigation  Water  From  Stream  and  Well. 


Flax  and  Grain  on  the  Move  to  the  Markets. 

the  county.  First  we  have  the  milling  and  creamery 
establishments,  reflecting  the  grain  and  dairy  inter- 
ests, which  are  large  and  capable  of  profitable  ex- 
tension. Next  the  fruit  orchards,  of  which  there 
are  about  10,000  acres,  chiefly  in  the  Hollister  and 
San  Juan  valleys.  A  large  variety  of  fruits  is 
grown,  but  the  apricot  leads  with  the  prune  second. 
The  drying  of  these  fruits  gives  employment  to  many 
people.  The  central  picture  is  an  exponent  of  the 
hay  and  grain  products,  which  are  large,  especially 
the  hay,  for  San  Benito  is  credited  with  pro- 
ducing one  -  fifth  of  all  the  hay  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  has  distinctive  excellence  which 
makes  even  its  name  a  value  in  the  markets  both  in 
this  State  and  at  distant  points  to  which  shipments 
are  made.  As  many  as  3000  carloads  have  been 
shipped  in  a  year  from  Hollister.  The  water  supply 
of  the  county  is  indicated  in  another  picture.  A 
part  of  the  region  is  in  the  artesian  belt  and  splen- 
did flowing  wells  are  had,  while  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  irrigation  from  reservoirs  and  flowing 
streams.  For  homes  the  town  of  Hollister  is  de- 
lightful, and  that  the  people  are  possessed  of  up-to 
date  good  things  is.  shown  in  another  view.  We  shall 
show  more  in  these  lines  at  another  time,  as  occasion 
offers. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  remember  that  at  the 


Prune  Curing  in  San  Benito  County. 

Midwinter  Fair,  nine  years  ago,  San  Benito  won  the 
award  for  the  best  county  exhibits.  It  is  also  fact 
that  San  Juan  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State, 
having  been  founded  by  Junipero  Serra  in  1797.  The 
old  mission  is  still  intact,  except  that  it  has  taken  on 
some  modern  features,  and  is  a  great  attraction. 


Residence  Streets  of  Hollister. 
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The  Week. 

All  that  we  said  last  week  about  the  weather 
glories  of  this  winter  must  be  repeated  with  new 
emphasis.  Not  for  a  decade  or  more  has  there  been 
such  generous  watering  as  the  State  has  received 
this  spring  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Not  only  is 
the  soil  wet  to  the  foundation  but  reservoirs  long  dry 
are  refilled  and  mountain  snows  will  keep  the 
streams  running  very  late.  The  general  crop  out- 
look of  California  was  never  better,  nor  was  the 
State  ever  more  handsome  in  its  vernal  verdure.  If 
we  do  not  make  a  good  hitch  ahead  this  year  it  will 
not  be  nature's  fault. 

The  crop  outlook  is,  of  course,  giving  the  local 
bears  an  innings  and  they  have  made  the  produce 
trade  rather  listless.  Wheat  is  dull.  Spot  is  off  a 
little  and  May  options  are  a  dollar  lower,  but  this  is 
largely  nominal,  as  there  is  little  doing.  December 
options  are  barely  steady.  Three  cargoes  have  gone 
out  for  South  Africa,  leaving  only  one  ship  on  the 
engaged  list,  but  the  unchartered  and  on-the-way 
tonnage  reaches  about  600,000  tons  capacity,  so 
there  will  be  plenty  of  ships.  At  the  East  wheat  is  a 
shade  firmer.  Barley  is  about  50  cents  per  ton 
lower  ;  not  much  is  offering,  but  the  demand  is  slow. 
Oats  are  weak  and  colored  a  little  lower.  Beans  are 
firmly  held  in  second  hands.  Millfeeds  are  unchanged. 
Hay  arrivals  are  small,  but  prices  are  no  better. 
Beef  is  unchanged,  except  that  extra  choice  goes 
higher ;  mutton  is  in  better  supply,  but  no  lower  ; 
hogs  are  firm  and  unchanged.  Butter  is  weak, 
but  not  lower.  Cheese  is  also  weak,  be- 
cause new  and  unfit  to  ship.  Eggs  are  higher 
and  country  buying  even  more  active.  Choice  young 
fowls  are  firm,  good  old  birds  are  steady,  but  small 
inferior  stock  is  weak.  Rhubarb  is  going  East  and 
the  canners  are  beginning  upon  asparagus,  but  afraid 
to  contract  because  apprehensive  about  the  rust. 
Apples  are  as  before,  but  demand  not  active. 
Oranges  are  weak  except  choice  Navels.  Lemons 
are  fair  for  the  best.  Dried  fruit  shows  little  change 
except  that  layer  raisins  are  advanced.  Some 
prunes  are  moving,  but  apples  and  peaches  are  slow. 
Almonds  are  quiet  and  steady  and  walnuts  firm. 
Honey  is  barely  steady.  Hops  are  lower.  Wool  is 
stiff,  but  little  is  doing.  The  rain  has  checked  shear- 
ing. A  week  of  fine  weather  will  awaken  activity 
among  buyers  wherever  there  is  wool. 

Upon  another  page  may  be  found  an  account  show- 
ing that  the  orange  selling  organizations  and  leading 


dealers  are  affiliated,  and  preparations  are  being 
made  to  vacate  all  competition  and  unnecessary  cost 
of  getting  the  fruit  to  the  jobbers  everywhere.  Such 
a  movement,  accompanied  by  a  general  and  sys- 
tematic effort  to  push  oranges  everywhere,  will 
result  in  good  to  the  growers.  The  present  move- 
ment is  particularly  interesting  to  onlookers,  because 
the  Southern  Citrus  Exchange  has  been  reading  the 
northern  deciduous  people  so  many  lessons  about 
making  any  arrangement  with  packers  and  dealers. 
They  have  freely  charged  northern  disappointments 
to  these  affiliations.  Now  they  have  adopted  the 
feature  themselves.  We  shall  see  whether  their 
preaching  or  their  practice  is  the  truer;  but  it  does 
not  matter  much  if  they  get  more  money  for  more 
oranges.   

And  now  poor  old  Johnson  grass  is  an  outlaw  and 
liable  to  get  all  who  harbor  it  into  trouble.  A  law 
has  been  approved  by  the  Governor  which  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$100  or  three  months'  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail,  or  by  both,  for  any  person  owning,  controlling, 
leasing  or  possessing  land  in  the  State  to  permit 
Johnson  grass  to  mature  and  disseminate  its  seed  on 
such  land.  It  is  also  the  same  offense  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  sow  or  disseminate,  or  cause  to  be  sown 
or  disseminated,  any  Johnson  grass  seed  upon  any 
land  owned  or  possessed  by  another,  or  over  or  along 
any  roadway,  highway,  or  right  of  way  for  ditch 
purposes,  adjacent  to  premises  owned  or  possessed 
by  him.  This  is  pretty  stiff.  Evidently  the  only 
safe  way  will  be  for  every  one  to  get  rid  of  Johnson 
grass — if  he  can. 

Governor  Pardee  has  signed  the  bill  superseding 
the  old  State  Board  of  Horticulture  with  a  single 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  as  described  on  page 
182  of  our  issue  of  March  21.  The  measure  seems  to 
receive  general  commendation.  The  quarantine 
work  of  the  old  Board  may  be  continued  under  the 
Commissioner,  with  better  compensation  and  office 
arrangements  for  Mr.  Craw,  and  this  too  pleases 
everybody.  No  appointment  of  Commissioner  has 
yet  been  made  by  the  Governor.  It  has  been 
rumored  in  the  papers  that  the  place  might  be  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Ellwood  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara. 
This  would  be  a  graceful  recognition  of  his  quarter  of 
a  century  of  devoted  and  intelligent  service  of  the 
horticultural  interests  of  the  State  as  president  of 
the  old  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

Professor  Ralph  E.  Smith  of  Amherst  has  arrived 
at  the  University  of  California  to  take  the  duties  of 
plant  pathologist,  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
which  position  were  recently  voted  by  the  State 
Legislature.  His  coming  fills  not  only  a  long-felt 
want  in  the  college  and  the  experiment  station,  but 
is  most  opportune  when  the  "asparagus  rust" 
scourge  urgently  needs  checking.  Professor  Smith 
has  had  nearly  ten  years'  experience  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  in  Europe,  where  he  has  already  made  a 
name  for  himself  by  special  studies  and  investiga- 
tions. His  experiments  cover  a  wide  field,  the  signifi- 
cant feature  of  them  all  being  that  they  were  turned 
to  practical  problems.  Particularly  valuable  was 
his  work  on  the  asparagus  rust  in  the  East,  and 
knowing  the  pest  most  thoroughly  he  will  pursue  it 
in  California  with  special  advantage.  He  will  begin 
this  investigation  at  once. 

Hickory  nuts  have  made  a  very  small  figure,  for 
the  tree  has,  in  experiments  known  to  us,  given  clear 
signs  of  not  liking  California  conditions.  It  is  inter- 
esting, however,  to  know  that  we  have  some  product 
and  that  it  goes  far.  Mr.  Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada 
City,  the  well-known  fruit  and  nut  grower,  informs  us 
that  he  has  recently  filled  a  dollar  order  by  mail  of 
shell-bark  hickory  seed-nuts  of  his  own  growing, 
sending  them  to  a  party  in  Jaffa,  Palestine.  This  is 
the  first  case  to  our  knowledge  of  such  a  thing,  and 
henceforth  hickory  nuts  to  Palestine  must  be  in- 
cluded in  our  manifests  of  export  trade. 

We  notice  that  the  Hermitage  Tobacco  Company 
at  Cloverdale  has  secured  a  planting  machine  from 
the  East,  of  which  the  Reveille  says:  "  In  appear- 
ance it  resembles  a  corn  planter  to  a  certain  extent. 
Two  horses  propel  it  and  three  men  operate  the  ma- 
chine. Upon  the  machine  is  a  tank,  from  which 
water  flows  into  a  narrow  trench  made  in  the 
ground,  watering  each  plant.    Two  men  sit  on  the 


rear  of  the  planter  and  feed  the  plants  into  the  ma- 
chine. By  the  use  of  this  machine  five  or  six  acres 
may  be  planted  in  a  single  day  and  it  does  the  work 
better  than  the  old  way  where  each  man  used  a  hoe. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  machine  of  the  kind 
brought  to  California."  Our  contemporary  is  mis- 
taken in  the  last  expressed  belief.  Such  a  machine 
has  been  used  for  several  years  in  planting  sweet 
potato  sets  in  Merced  county. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


To  Secure  Larger  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor  : — We  have  here  a  prune  orchard 
of  some  ten  acres,  where  abundant  irrigation  is 
available  and  a  soil  of  from  2  to  3  feet  of  rich  allu- 
vium, with  a  subsoil  of  heavy  intractable  clay.  These 
trees  are  overabundant  in  vigorous  wood  and  bear 
heavy  crops  annually,  but  alas,  the  fruit  is  small  and 
pits  large  indeed.  Last  season,  owing  to  their  small- 
ness,  they  were  not  harvested,  some  forty  tons  being 
left  to  decay  on  the  ground.  The  trees  are  well 
cared  for,  the  cultivation  being  thorough  and  well 
watered  during  winter  and  early  spring.  Will 
nitrate  or  tankage  improve  the  fruit  by  reducing  the 
pit  and  increasing  the  meat  or  flesh  ?  If  neither  will 
accomplish  the  desired  results  can  you  outline  a 
remedy  ?— Reader,  Santa  Clara. 

Directions  along  which  you  can  work  toward  im- 
provement of  the  size  of  the  fruit  are  as  follows  : 

First — Application  of  irrigation  water  about  the 
first  of  July  to  maintain  growth  later  in  the  season 
during  the  finishing  of  the  fruit  forming,  unless  you 
are  perfectly  sure  that  there  is  ample  moisture  pres- 
ent. This  you  can  ascertain  by  digging  to  see  that 
the  subsoil  is  moist  enough.  Sometimes  the  surface 
close  to  the  cultivated  layer  may  be  moist  and  the 
subsoil  may  be  dry.  It  often  happens  that  moisture 
may  be  present  in  abundance  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season  and  then  there  will  be  a  growth  of 
much  new  wood,  while  the  same  tree  later  in  the  sea- 
son may  come  into  such  distress  for  moisture  that  it 
cannot  make  fruit  of  satisfactory  size. 

Second — Thinning  out  the  trees  so  that  they  shall 
not  carry  too  much  bearing  wood.  In  this  way  the 
strength  of  the  tree  can  be  directed  toward  the  en- 
largement of  fruit. 

Third — The  application  of  the  fertilizers  mentioned 
will  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  tree,  but  will 
not  accomplish  much,  unless  ample  moisture  is  pres- 
ent during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  nor  unless 
the  bearing  surface  of  the  tree  be  reduced  by  thin- 
ning of  shoots  and  branches. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  treatment  will  actually 
make  the  pits  smaller,  but  by  enlargement  of  the 
pulp,  which  is  possible  in  the  ways  indicated,  the  pits 
will  be  relatively  smaller,  and  in  growing  more  pulp 
and  less  pits  on  the  whole  the  energy  of  the  tree  and 
the  strength  of  the  soil  will  be  conserved. 

Potato  Scab — Pecan  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor: — An  Eastern  leaflet  on  potato 
growing  gives  the  corrosive  sublimate  treatment  to 
prevent  scab  on  potatoes,  and  then  adds:  "  Another 
simple  and  effective  remedy  is,  immediately  after 
cutting  for  planting,  to  roll  them  in  sulphur  so  as  to 
cover  every  portion  of  them  with  it." 

Will  the  pecan  succeed  if  grafted  or  budded  on  the 
California  walnut  ?— Reader,  Vacaville. 

We  doubt  the  efficacy  of  dry  sulphur.  The  vapor 
of  sulphur  or  some  soluble  compound  of  sulphur  have 
insecticidal  or  fungicidal  efficacy.  Conditions  are  not 
favorable  for  forming  either  of  these  in  the  soil. 
Both  lime  and  sulphur  have  been  often  mentioned  for 
preventing  scab  and  they  might  do  it  if  applied  to- 
gether, but  they  might  also  do  up  the  potato.  The 
corrosive  sublimate  and  the  formalin  methods  have 
been  approved  after  long  experiment  and  practical 
use. 

We  should  not  expect  the  pecan  to  take  on  the 
walnut,  though  we  cannot  at  this  moment  cite  au- 
thority against  it.  The  hickory  and  pecan  might  be 
expected  to  join  because  of  their  closer  botanical  re- 
lationship.   The  walnut  is  farther  away. 

Citrus  Fruit  Experiments  at  Paso  Robles. 

To  the  Editor: — I  notice  that  in  the  University 
Bulletin  No.  138  on  citrus  fruit  culture  there  is  a 
prefatory  note  which  says  that  at  the  experiment 
station  at  Paso  Robles  they  failed  utterly,  both  soil 
and  climate  proving  totally  unsuitable  for  semi- tropic 
trees.  What  is  the  trouble;  is  it  too  hot  or  too  cold  ? 
Is  it  colder  than  at  Cloverdale  and  other  northern 
points  where  citrus  fruits  are  successfully  grown  ? 
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I  have  been  thinking  about  planting  oranges  in 
Cholame  valley,  21  miles  west  of  Paso  Robles,  on  a 
deep  alluvial  loam,  which,  however,  has  some  alkali. 
Flowing  water  is  available.  What  do  you  think  of 
it  ? — Subscriber,  Shandon. 

The  chief  trouble  with  the  more  tender  deciduous 
fruits,  and  with  the  citrus  fruits  as  well,  in  the  Paso 
Robles  district  is  the  drop  in  temperature  to  the 
freezing  point  at  unseasonable  dates.  It,  of  course, 
does  not  follow  that  such  variations  would  be  found 
21  miles  west  of  Paso  Robles.  You  will  have  to  look 
to  your  local  temperature  records  for  that.  What 
you  say  of  the  soil  and  water  would  seem  to  indicate 
suitability  for  citrus  culture,  except  that  alkali  is  not 
desirable,  but  with  plenty  of  water  on  a  deep  alluvial 
loam  the  alkali  will  be  washed  out  if  there  is  plenty 
of  drainage.  The  high  heat  is  not  objectionable  in 
orange  growing,  providing  there  is  moisture  enough, 
but  irregular  temperature  and  drops  to  the  freezing 
point  during  the  growing  season  will  prevent  any 
satisfactory  results.  The  success  of  your  olive  trees 
would,  however,  argue  some  adaptation  to  the 
orange,  although  the  olive  is  a  little  more  hardy 
fruit.  The  conditions  at  Cloverdale  are  not  charac- 
terized by  irregular  temperatures  of  your  districts, 
but  Cloverdale  is  not  important  as  a  commercial 
orange  growing  region,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be.  In 
very  many  places  one  can  grow  satisfactory  citrus 
fruits  for  home  use  where  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  go  into  the  culture  commercially.  This  is  true  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
small  areas  can  be  found  here  and  there  all  through 
the  coast  region  where  oranges  can  be  successfully 
grown. 

Merced  County  Lands  and  Crops. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  irrigable  land  in  Merced  county 
suitable  for  growing  alfalfa,  soy  beans,  cowpeas,  clo- 
ver, etc.?  Are  olive  trees  eleven  years  old  in  bear- 
ing, and  are  they  considered  profitable  ?  What  is 
irrigated  land  in  that  locality  worth,  in  your  opin- 
ion ? — Investor,  Chicago. 

There  is  plenty  of  land  in  Merced  county  which  is 
capable  of  growing  the  plants  which  you  mention 
with  irrigation.  For  alfalfa  to  reach  best  results,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  good  depth  of  free  loam.  If 
it  is  shallow  soil  overlying  hardpan,  the  conditions 
are  not  suitable  for  deep-rooting  plants  like  alfalfa, 
although  you  may  be  able  to  grow  other  clovers,  soy 
beans  and  cowpeas  during  the  summer  time,  for  cow- 
peas  will  not  stand  our  winter  fro9t,  nor  do  they 
always  like  the  dry  air  of  the  summer,  even  when 
irrigation  is  used.  It  will  require  local  experimenta- 
tion to  determine  some  of  these  things.  Olive  trees 
eleven  years  old  ought  to  have  been  in  bearing  five 
or  six  years.  We  have,  however,  unfortunately,  in 
many  parts  of  California  a  good  many  olive  trees 
which  are  not  satisfactory  in  bearing,  owing,  per- 
haps, to  unfavorable  local  conditions.  We  should  say 
that  if  the  olive  trees  you  have  in  mind  are  eleven 
years  old,  and  have  not  borne  satisfactorily,  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  not  be  profitable.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  give  any  information  as  to  the 
value  of  land  without  sight  of  it.  California  soils  are 
so  "spotted"  that  any  general  statement  may  not 
apply  to  particular  locations. 

That  Corn-Wheat  Fake,  Etc. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  seen  an  article  in  a  city 
paper  that  they  are  growing  a  grain  in  eastern 
Washington  called  "corn-wheat"  that  yields  well 
and  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  corn.  I  want  to 
know  where  I  can  get  some  of  the  seed,  I  would  like 
to  plant  some  of  it.  I  want  to  get  some  Jerusalem 
artichokes.  Is  the  Black-eye  bean  raised  here  the 
same  as  the  slack  pea  raised  in  the  East  ? — Reader, 
Oakley. 

The  grain  concerning  which  sensational  reports 
are  being  published  and  which  is  called  "corn- 
wheat  "  is  a  very  large  'dark-colored  wheat,  often 
called  "wild  goose  wheat."  Its  proper  name  is 
Polish  wheat  (Triticum  Polonicum).  There  is  nothing 
new  about  it.  It  comes  into  prominent  notice  every 
few  years  and  quickly  lapses  into  obscurity.  It  is 
good  for  macaroni  making  and  yet  very  little  is 
grown,  which  rather  indicates  that  it  is  not  satisfac- 
tory for  some  reason  or  other  to  growers.  There  is 
nothing  corn-like  about  it.  We  do  not  know  where 
the  seed  can  be  had,  but  probably  you  can  get  it  by 
writing  to,  the  person  who  was  named  in  the  article 
to  which  you  refer.  Jerusalem  artichokes  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  San  Francisco  vegetable 
markets  and  tubers  can  probably  be  supplied  by  San 


Francisco  seed  dealers.  The  Black-eye  bean  is  the 
same  that  is  grown  at  the  East  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  was  brought  to  this  State  from  Virginia.  It 
is  largely  grown  in  the  San  Joaquin  river  district. 

Rose  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  send  me  a  recipe  for  cur- 
ing mildew  on  roses. — Mrs.  L.  J.,  San  Mateo. 

The  first  way  to  guard  against  mildew  on  roses  is 
to  be  sure  that  the  plants  are  growing  vigorously, 
the  soil  being  well  supplied  with  fertilizer  and  water, 
and  the  bushes  being  pruned  so  that  only  strong  new 
wood  is  left  upon  them.  Such  generous  treatment  as 
this  will  enable  many  roses  to  resist  the  mildew. 
Certain  very  desirable  varieties  are,  however,  sub- 
ject to  mildew  in  spite  of  generous  treatment,  and 
the  easiest  remedy  is  to  blow  sublimed  sulphur  into 
the  foliage  with  a  little  bellows,  or  put  the  sulphur 
in  a  cheesecloth  bag  and  gently  shake  it  over  the 
bush.  The  sun  heat  evaporates  the  sulphur  and 
the  vapor  destroys  the  mildew.  Mildew  is  also  sat- 
isfactorily treated  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
(of  which  we  have  frequently  printed  the  formula), 
but  this  is  more  difficult  to  apply  and  makes  the 
bushes  rather  unsightly  in  appearance,  so  that  gen- 
erous treatment  and  a  little  sulphur  constitute  the 
most  available  treatment  and  fortunately  are  effect- 
ive in  most  cases. 

From  a  Cuban  Inquirer. 

To  the  Editor: — I  desire  to  grow  fruits  in  ruba. 
It  is  claimed  in  Florida  that  the  Navel  orange  is  a 
shy  bearer.  Is  that  a  fact  ?  Would  it  be  so  in 
Cuba  ?  Would  20x20  feet  be  enough  for  oranges  if 
proper  pruning  is  practiced  ?  I  expect  to  plant  cot- 
ton between  rows  and  cut  down  a  row  of  cotton  as 
the  orange  trees  grow.  How  far  from  year-old 
seedlings  should  cotton  row  be  ?  Would  3  feet  be 
enough  ? — Tropical,  Havana. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  Navel  orange  will  behave 
in  Cuba.  Its  behavior  seems  very  different  in  Florida 
from  that  in  California,  which  has  been  known  for 
some  time.  Which  behavior  it  will  show  in  Cuba 
may  be  a  question,  but  we  should  expect  that  it 
would  follow  the  Florida  analogies  closer  than  those 
of  California.  Twenty  feet  apart  in  squares  seems  to 
be  a  satisfactory  distance  in  California  for  the  Navel 
orange  and  others  which  are  not  of  large  habit. 
Seedlings  require  50%  more  space.  Unfortunately 
we  do  not  know  much  about  the  cotton  plant,  and 
your  conditions  as  to  moisture,  etc.,  are  so  different 
from  ours  that  we  hesitate  to  give  you  any  advice  as 
to  the  combination  of  cotton  and  oranges.  Certainly 
any  interplanting  that  we  would  do,  and  we  consider 
very  little  of  it  worth  while,  would  be  upon  the  basis 
of  not  approaching  any  nearer  than  4  feet  to  a  young 
orange  tree,  and  we  should  continue  that  for  a  very 
short  time. 

Apple  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor  : — Enclosed  you  will  find  some  slips 
of  Jonathan  apple  trees  which  I  wish  you  to  examine 
and  tell  me  what  ails  them,  and,  if  possible,  inform 
me  what  remedy  to  apply  to  cure  the  trees.  For  the 
last  two  years  this  trouble  has  been  observed  on  all 
my  red  apples,  and  during  that  time  there  has  been 
no  crop. — Grower,  Los  Gatos. 

The  twigs  are  slightly  affected  with  mildew,  a 
fungus  disease  which  is  apt  to  appear  in  the  young 
growth  of  the  apple  and  to  interfere  with  its  devel- 
opment. The  best  treatment  for  it  is  to  blow  a  little 
fine  sulphur  into  the  young  foliage  as  it  appears.  In 
the  winter  pruning  it  is  desirable  to  cut  back  such 
slim,  unsatisfactory  growth  to  the  sound  wood  below. 
This  mildew  is  apt' to  be  increased  by  unfavorable 
growing  conditions,  and  there  has  been  very  much 
more  of  it  during  the  last  few  years  of  extensive 
moisture  than  ever  before,  and  probably  more  than 
we  shall  see  again  for  many  years. 

For  Curl  Leaf. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  you  advise  spraying  for 
curl  leaf  after  this  time,  and  with  what  spray  ?  The 
trees  have  not  been  sprayed  this  year. — W.  S. 
Smith,  Fresno  county. 

Although  a  better  plan  is  to  give  a'  good  winter 
spraying  before  blooming  is  gone  too  far  (as  de- 
scribed on  page  174  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
March  14),  it  is  often  desirable  to  check  curl  leaf 
with  a  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  after  the  bloom  has 
fallen.  This  will  often  save  a  crop  if  the  region  is 
one  in  which  curling  is  apt  to  be  bad.  The  proper 
treatment  is,  however,  in  winter  spraying. 


Dip  for  Lice. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  you  please  give  me  a 
recipe  for  killing  lice  on  hogs,  as  I  have  about  100 
head,  and  I  want  to  drive  them  through  the  dip  ? — 
C.  J.  C,  Lincoln. 

Lice  are  rather  easy  to  kill.  Any  good  sheep  dip 
at  about  half  the  strength  used  for  sheep  scab  will  do 
it.  Kerosene  emulsion,  just  as  it  is  used  for  fruit 
trees,  is  also  an  effective  dip,  or  the  hogs  can  be 
sprayed  with  it,  if  that  is  easier. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
March  30,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Seotlon  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Warm  weather  and  frequent  rains  during1  the  week 
were  very  beneficial  to  grain  and  grass,  which  made 
rapid  growth.  Grain  is  now  in  splendid  condition,  and 
the  prospect  for  heavy  crops  was  never  better  at  this 
date.  Green  feed  is  abundant,  and  stock  are  in  good 
condition.  The  soil  is  too  wet  in  most  places  for  sum- 
mer-fallowing, but  work  is  progressing  in  hop  fields, 
orchards  and  vineyards.  Cherries,  peaches  and  prunes 
are  in  bloom.  Apricots,  almonds,  plums  and  early 
peaches  have  not  been  injured  by  frost  and  give  promise 
of  large  crops.  Figs  are  setting  full.  Strawberries  look 
well,  but  are  somewhat  late. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

The  weather  continued  warm  and  very  favorable  for 
growing  crops  during  the  week,  and  the  frequent  rains 
were  beneficial,  especially  in  the  central  and  southern 
districts.  Grain  and  grass  made  rapid  growth,  and 
heavy  crops  are  probable  in  nearly  all  sections.  In  some 
of  the  northern  counties  the  grain  acreage  is  smaller 
than  u-ual,  owing  to  continued  wet  weather,  and  the 
land  will  be  planted  to  corn  The  grain  and  hay  crops 
in  San  Benito  county  and  vicinity  are  reported  in  the 
very  best  condition,  with  indications  of  unusually  heavy 
yields.  Green  feed  is  abundant  in  all  sections,  and  stock 
are  in  prime  condition.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  have  not 
been  seriously  injured  by  frosts  this  season,  and  the  out- 
look is  good  for  large  yields  of  all  varieties.  Vineyards 
are  In  good  condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Cloudy,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  and 
generous  rains  were  frequent.  These  conditions  were 
most  favorable  for  all  growing  crops,  fruit  trees  and 
vines.  Grain  and  grass  have  made  rapid  growth;  the 
former  is  in  excellent  condition  and  green  feed  is  plenti- 
ful. Prom  present  indications  the  grain  and  fruit  crops 
will  be  very  large.  Plowing  has  been  suspended  owing 
to  the  recent  rains,  except  in  some  portions  of  Tulare 
county,  where  the  ground  is  being  prepared  for  planting 
Egyptian  corn  and  sorghum.  Fruit  trees  have  started 
new  growth;  orchards  and  vineyards  are  in  excellent 
condition,  and  irrigating  water  is  plentiful.  Stock  of  all 
kinds  are  healthy  and  improving  rapidly. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  rain  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was  general 
and  the  heaviest  of  the  season  in  some  places.  At  Ana- 
heim the  precipitation  on  the  24th  and  25th  was  2.14 
inches;  for  the  month  4.76  inches,  and  for  the  season 
12.52  inches.  At  Poway,  San  Diego  county,  the  seasonal 
rainfall  up  to  the  27th  was  12  41  inches;  at  San  Bernar- 
dino 11.90  inches;  at  Santa  Barbara  16  00  inches.  The 
soil  is  in  better  condition  than  it  has  been  for  the  past 
ten  years.  Grain  and  grass  are  making  rapid  growth 
and  crop  prospects  are  excellent.  Grain  is  heading  out 
in  some  localities,  and  wild  oat  hay  is  being  harvested  in 
San  Diego  county.  Fruit  trees  and  vines  are  in  good 
condition. 


Eureka  Summary. — Grass  is  growing  rapidly  and 
stock  are  looking  better.  Spring  plowing,  sowing  grain 
and  pruning  are  progressing.  A  few  fruit  trees  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  county  are  damaged  by  San 
Jose  scale.  Swelling  buds  indicate  an  abundance  of 
fruit. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Warmer  weather  follow- 
ing good  rains,  with  ground  in  good  condition,  started 
crop  growing  finely.  Some  early  barley  has  headed. 
Orange  shipments  delayed  by  rain. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  April  1  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Apple  Culture  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

By  Frederick  Maskew,  Secretary  of  the  Apple  Growers' 
Association  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  members  of  the  Apple 
Growers'  Association  of  Los  Angeles  County  in  Janu- 
ary of  the  present  year,  pledging  themselves  to  co- 
operate with  the  Horticultural  Commission  in 
combating  the  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  in- 
festing the  apple  orchards,  and  declaring  their  belief 
that  vigorous  and  concerted  efforts  would  eventually 
restore  the  industry  to  a  profitable  basis,  resulted  in 
my  being  detailed  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
apple  orchards,  and  endeavor  to  locate  the  causes  of 
failure,  both  on  the  part  of  the  trees  to  produce 
profitable  crops  of  fruit  and  of  the  owners  to  control 
the  ravages  of  the  pests  that  infest  them.  The  in- 
vestigations were  confined  to  the  apple  orchards  of 
the  Fourth  Supervisorial  District,  and  the  following 
is  submitted  as  a  report  of  the  case: 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  apple  orchards 
that  have  come  under  this  investigation  are  merely 
incidental  to  the  general  business  of  agriculture,  and 
the  first  and  fundamental  cause  of  their  failure  to 
produce  profitable  crops  of  fruit  is  neglect.  The 
land  is  utilized  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  other  crops  (often  weeds)  and  whatever 
fruit  is  obtained  is  considered  as  clear  gain.  Pruning 
is  practiced  with  a  view  to  the  ease  of  cultivation, 
rather  than  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  trees,  and 
spraying  is  interfered  with  and  generally  made  im- 
possible by  the  presence  of  the  crops  grown  between 
the  tree  rows. 

Fertilizing,  as  understood  by  the  growers  of  citrus 
fruit  in  this  county,  is  unknown.  The  relation  that 
this  may  have  to  the  failure  to  produce  profitable 
crops  of  apples  by  some  of  the  older  orchards,  where 
the  trees  are  set  108  to  the  acre,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  statement  of  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts, 
who,  in  an  experimental  study  of  the  subject,  found 
that  in  allowing  thirty  five  trees  to  the  acre  and  a 
yield  of  fifteen  bushels  to  a  tree,  the  plant  food  re- 
moved in  twenty  crops  of  apples  and  the  leaves  for 
the  same  period  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  1.337 
pound  of  nitrogen,  310  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
1.895  pound  of  potash. 

That  they  should  produce  any  fruit  at  all  under  the 
system  of  care  that  has  been  in  vogue  in  many  of 
them  for  the  past  ten  years,  is  surprising,  and  is 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  the  apple  and 
ability  to  adapt  itself  to  circumstances. 

In  the  commercial  apple  orchards,  where  varieties 
adapted  to  the  location  and  cross-pollination  have 
been  planted,  where  thorough  cultivation  is  practiced 
— "  where  the  land  is  tilled  for  the  land's  sake,"  and 
not  merely  to  kill  weeds — where  pruning  is  done  with 
a  definite  object  in  view,  and  spraying  operations 
conducted  at  the  proper  time,  the  tendency  of  the 
standard  commercial  varieties,  White  Winter  Per- 
main,  Yellow  Belleflower  and  Missouri  Pippin,  is  to 
overbear,  and  a  full  crop  of  apples  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  The  only  exception  to  the  fore- 
going statement  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  is 
where  large  blocks  of  a  single  variety  have  been 
planted  and  the  question  of  cross-pollination  has 
either  been  neglected  or  not  properly  understood. 

The  Soil. — The  soils  of  the  moist  bottom  lands  of 
Downey,  Compton  and  Cerritos,  where  the  majority 
of  the  apple  orchards  included  in  this  investigation 
are  located,  are  all  more  or  less  underlaid  with 
alkali.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  productive  apple 
orchards  are  in  lands  heavily  impregnated  with 
alkali,  but  the  rise  of  these  salts  is  often  very  disas- 
trous to  the  trees,  and  especially  so  in  orchards 
where  the  trees  have  not  attained  sufficient  size  to 
shade  the  ground.  The  direct  cause  of  the  injury  is 
the  destruction  of  the  fine  root  hairs  by  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  the  salts  in  their  passage  through 
the  soil,  and  results  in  the  drying  up  and  eventual 
fall  of  the  foliage  and  often  death  of  the  tree.  The 
trouble  is  very  perplexing  to  the  newcomers,  often 
occurring  in  orchards  where  the  soil  shows  no  sur- 
face indication  of  alkali  at  all,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  generally  occurs  in  spots  or  small  areas, 
and  sometimes  upon  a  single  variety  of  apple,  would 
be  taken  for  drought,  the  effects  of  which  it  very 
much  resembles.  A  thorough  investigation  by  com- 
petent authority  would  probably  reveal  root  rot  in- 
duced by  defective  soil  conditions  to  exist  over  an 
extensive  area. 

Pollination. — But  very  little,  if  any,  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  this  important  factor  in  the 
successful  fruiting  of  commercial  orchards.  Large 
blocks  of  a  single  variety — White  Winter  Pearmain — 
have  been  planted  and  arriving  at  a  bearing  age 
have  blossomed  full,  year  after  year,  but  set  little  or 
no  fruit,  even  in  the  most  favorable  seasons.  This 
would  suggest  at  least  partial  sterility.  Cross-pol- 
lination is  now  an  established  orchard  practice,  and 
is  recognized  as  not  only  increasing  the  quantity,  but 
the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

To  be  successful  as  cross-pollinizers,  varieties  must 
bloom  simultaneously,  and  the  following  list  of  blos- 


soming time  of  the  different  varieties  grown  in  Los 
Cerritos  is  here  recorded  as  a  guide  for  future  plant- 
ing: 


Varieties. 


W.  W.  Pearmain  

Red  Astrakhan  

Belleflower  

Fall  Pippin   

Rhode  Island  Greening. 
Kentucky  Red  Streak. . 

Early  Harvest  

Shockley   

Fameuse  

Ben  Davis  

Winesap  

Yellow  Transparent  

None-such  

Missouri  Pippin  

Alexander  

Smiths  Cider  

Transcendent  Crabs. . . . 

Hyslop  Crabs  

Montreal  Crabs  


First 
Bloom. 


April  11 
it  17 

"  20 
"  20 
"  20 
"  20 
"  21 
"  27 
"  27 
29 
5 
5 

ii  7 

"  10 
"  15 
"  15 
"  30 
April  11 
"  16 


May 


Full 
Bloom. 


May 


April  27 
"  30 
30 
5 
5 
10 
6 
16 
15 
16 
17 

in 

it; 

2d 
26 
25 


April 


General 
Fall  of 
Bloom. 


May  5 
"  12 
"  16 
"  15 
"  15 
"  20 
"  12 
"  20 
"  22 
"  23 
June  1 
"  1 
"  1 
"  1 
"  1 
"  6 
April  22 
April  30 
May  7 


The  practical  point  of  cross  -  pollination  is  this: 
There  are  certain  varieties  of  apples  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  profitableness,  we  wish  to  grow 
largely  for  the  general  market,  but  we  find  their 
productiveness  is  very  materially  reduced  when 
planted  alone. 

Selection  of  Pollinizers  — White  Winter  Pear- 
main, Yellow  Belleflower  and  Missouri  Pippin  are 
the  standard  commercial  varieties  grown  in  the 
moist  bottom  lands  of  this  county.  With  a  view  to 
selecting  good  pollinizers  for  these  three  varieties 
the  following  tables  have  been  prepared: 

Length  of  time  in  bloom 
with  Missouri  Pippin—  Days. 

I None-such  22 
Winesap  22 
Smith  Cider  17 
Alexander  17 


Missouri  Pippin  a 
in  b  1  o  o  m  22  ~ 
days  


Yellow  Belleflower 
in  bloom  26  days. 


White  Winter 
Pearmain  in 
bloom  24  days. . 


Length  of  time  in  bloom 
with  Belleflower —  Days. 

f  Pearmain  15 

Fall  Pippin  25 

Rhode  Island  Greening  25 

Astrakhan  22 

■  Early  Harvest  21 

Kentucky  Red  Streak  26 

Shockley  19 

Fameuse  19 

Ben  Davis  17 

Length  of  time  in  bloom 
with  Pearmain —  Days. 

f  Astrakhan  18 

oj    Belleflower  15 

|  Fall  Pippin  15 

iS  J  Rhode  Island  Greening  15 

J3  1  Kentucky  Red  Streak  15 

"o    Early  Harvest  14 

Oh  I  Fameuse   8 

[  Ben  Davis   8 

In  considering  the  above  tables  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  comparative  blooming  of  varieties  is 
more  or  less  a  local  problem,  weather  conditions  and 
also  soil  conditions  during  the  blooming  season  may 
not  only  hasten  or  retard  the  time  of  blossoming,  but 
also  change  the  order  in  which  the  different  varieties 
open  in  the  same  locality,  and  while  the  above  list  of 
dates  indicates  in  a  general  way  which  of  our  stand- 
ard commercial  varieties  may  be  expected  under 
ordinary  conditions  to  bloom  together,  each  pros- 
pective planter  should  learn  how  varieties  bloom  in 
his  own  immediate  neighborhood  and  be  prepared  to 
make  minor  corrections  before  planting  them  for 
cross-pollination. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Advantage  of  Winter  Weeds  in  Orchard. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Farmers'  Club, 
Mr.  C.  D.  Meder,  according  to  the  report  in  the  Her- 
ald, said  :  I  have  always  followed  the  plan  of  con- 
stant cultivation  and  have  never  permitted  any 
growth  of  grass  or  plants  among  my  trees.  This 
year  I  changed  my  methods  and  allowed  a  plant 
growth.  This  has  been  very  heavy,  and  when  I  came 
to  turn  it  under  the  ground  was  so  moist  that  I  was 
forced  to  delay  plowing.  A  neighbor  who  had  kept 
all  growth  down  was  irrigating  at  the  same  time 
that  I  found  my  ground  too  wet  to  plow.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  plant  growth  serves  both  to  retain 
the  moisture  and  to  pump  it  up  from  below,  thus 
causing  the  upper  and  lower  moistures  to  meet,  even 
with  less  rain.  In  addition  to  this  advantage  the 
plants,  I  am  satisfied,  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  soil 
when  turned  under. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  winter  irrigation,  for  I  think 
it  the  best  time  to  apply  water.  I  merely  mentioned 
the  fact  to  show  that  where  the  orchards  are  con- 
stantly cultivated  and  kept  clear  of  all  growth  much 
more  water  is  needed  than  where  growth  is  per- 
mitted. Keep  a  piece  of  land  cultivated  constantly, 
year  in  and  year  out,  and  the  water  seems  to  sink  as 
though  it  was  going  through  a  sieve.  Let  a  growth 
of  grass  and  weeds  come  on  the  same  piece  of  land, 


and  see  how  wet  it  will  be,  when  otherwise  with  the 
same  rainfall  it  will  be  dry. 

Mr.  Meder's  explanation  might  be  correct  as  to 
the  disappearance  of  rainfall  on  a  light,  sandy  soil, 
but  on  soils  with  more  clay  when  lack  of  penetration 
is  noted  on  a  constantly  cultivated  surface  the  loss  of 
water  is  generally  due  to  run-off.  The  winter  growth 
largely  prevents  this  and  causes  the  water  to  sink 
into  the  soil. 


Do  Not  Neglect  the  Almonds. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Stein  of  Stockton  gives  through  the 
Independent  some  very  timely  advice  to  almond 
growers  as  to  the  necessity  of  treating  their  trees 
well  if  a  good  crop  of  nuts  starts.  Weather  condi- 
tions, aggravated  by  the  lack  of  cultivation  last  sea- 
son, resulted  in  the  poorest  quality  of  almonds  ever 
produced  on  this  coast.  It  was  impossible  to  dispose 
of  the  nuts  Ea6t,  as  they  came  in  competition  with 
the  plump  almonds  of  France  and  Spain,  and  dealers 
preferred  to  pay  several  cents  more  for  fine  grades 
of  imported  than  a  cheap  figure  for  the  poor  quality 
produced  here. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  utter  demoralization  of  the 
Western  market  the  coming  year,  care  should  be 
taken  to  put  the  ground  in  good  shape  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  trees  should  be  irrigated  at  intervals. 

By  continually  harrowing  and  loosening  the  soil  it 
retains  the  moisture  to  a  greater  extent  and  the 
kernels  fill  out  better.  In  some  cases  it  is  impos- 
sible to  water  the  trees,  but  with  proper  care,  and 
especially  when  there  have  been  regular  rains,  as 
there  were  this  season,  a  splendid  quality  of  nuts 
should  be  produced. 

After  the  nuta  have  matured  they  should  be  care- 
fully cured  and  properly  sulphured.  Many  growers 
neglect  this  important  matter  or  do  not  attend  to  it 
in  the  proper  manner,  and,  of  course,  the  price  of 
their  almonds  is  reduced,  and  they  are  often  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  a  neighbor  secured  a  cent  or  two 
a  pound  more  for  his  crop.  Buyers  take  all  of  these 
things  into  consideration,  and  Mr.  Stein  says  that 
California  almonds,  and  especially  those  grown  in 
his  part  of  the  State,  were  not  well  received  in  the 
East  last  year.  A  large  percentage  of  the  kernels 
were  shriveled  and  of  such  poor  quality  that  they 
could  not  be  sold. 

He  asserts  that  many  of  the  growers  appear  to 
believe  that  as  there  is  a  large  tariff  on  aimonds 
most  any  old  kind  of  nuts  can  easily  be  disposed  of  at 
good  figures,  but  those  who  have  occasion  to  use 
them  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  The  past 
year  more  almonds  than  usual  were  imported,  and 
should  the  quality  of  the  Western  nuts  prove  as  bad 
as  a  year  ago  it  will  require  some  time  to  again 
build  up  the  trade  in  them. 

Mr.  Stein  also  says  that  if  the  ground  is  well  tilled 
and  given  proper  attention  the  trees  will  be  stimu- 
lated for  next  season  and  the  growth  will  be  much 
better  than  where  the  soil  is  neglected  or  only  par- 
tially cultivated.  He  urges  the  growers  to  give 
these  suggestions  immediate  attention,  as  now  is  the 
time  to  begin  this  important  work. 

In  some  localities  the  orchardists  will  have  to  take 
steps  to  kill  the  squirrels,  as  they  will  cause  a  big 
loss,  owing  to  their  fondness  for  almonds.  Last  year 
the  animals  carried  off  or  ate  some  nuts,  but  as  they 
have  greatly  increased  they  will  cause  a  still 
larger  loss. 


FORESTRY. 

Enemies  of  Our  Forest  Trees— Other  Interesting  Animals. 

By  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan,  President  of  the  Pacific  Grove  Museum 
Association. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  Mr.  Cowan 
gave  an  illustrated  talk,  which  is  outlined  by  the  Re- 
porter. He  commenced  by  speaking  about  some  of 
the  enemies  that  were  destroying  our  forest  trees. 

Pine  Mistletoe. — He  first  alluded  to  a  plant  para- 
sitic on  coniferous  trees  belonging  to  the  loranthacese, 
known  to  botanists  under  the  name  of  Razoumofskya, 
commonly  called  "pine  mistletoe."  It  is  named  after 
Count  Alexis  de  Razoumofsky,  a  Russian  botanist, 
who  possessed  a  botanical  garden  near  Moscow.  The 
plant  is  yellowish  brown,  leaves  represented  by  scales 
and  very  fragile.  It  was  a  monoecious  plant — that 
is,  a  plant  having  stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 
flowers  on  the  same  plant.  The  flowers  are  incon- 
spicuous, and  in  the  pistillate  the  ovary  does  not  ripen 
until  the  next  autumn  after  flowering.  The  berry, 
when  ripe,  splits  and  explodes  on  being  touched  or 
shaken  by  the  wind  and  projects  the  seed  to  a  dis- 
tance of  several  feet.  The  seed  is  glutinous,  and 
when  it  strikes  a  branch  or  stem  of  a  tree  adheres 
and  at  once  begins  to  grow.  Mr.  Cowan  handed 
around  some  specimens  showing  the  plant  in  various 
stages  of  growth.  It  lives  upon  the  juices;  the  limb 
attacked  begins  to  swell,  and  this  gradually  increases 
in  size  with  the  growth  of  the  plant  until  the  branch 
or  the  tree  is  killed.  Many  of  the  Monterey  pines  in 
the  forest,  even  quite  young  trees,  have  been  and  are 
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being  destroyed  by  this  parasite.  It  also  attacks  the 
Digger  pine  as  well  as  the  Yellow  pine. 

White  Ants. — He  next  alluded  to  white  ants,  live 
specimens  of  which  were  handed  around  for  inspec- 
tion. As  many  of  those  present  did  not  attend  the 
lecture  given  by  Prof.  Heath,  who  has  been  working 
upon  these  ants  for  some  time,  and  who  gave  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations,  Mr.  Cowan  said  it  might  in- 
terest them  to  know  that  the  specimens  shown  were 
found  in  the  wood  attached  to  his  residence.  They 
were  called  Termopsis  angusticollis,  belonged  to  the 
neuroptera,  and  were  the  highest  type  of  the  lowest 
order  of  insects.  They  only  attacked  dead  wood  and 
might  in  some  respects  be  looked  upon  as  beneficial 
insects,  because  they  destroyed  and  reduced  to 
powder  the  dead  and  fallen  branches  and  trees  which 
would  otherwise  cumber  the  ground.  They  lived  in 
colonies,  which  consisted  of  a  king  and  queen,  a  num- 
ber of  soldiers  and  workers,  as  well  as  larvae  in  all 
stages  of  growth.  The  queens  were  larger  than  the 
workers  and  laid  the  eggs,  which  they  at  first  them- 
selves looked  after,  but  which  at  a  later  period  were 
attended  to  by  the  workers.  The  soldiers  had  large 
heads  with  formidable  jaws  and  were  apparently  the 
defenders  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  the  overseers  of 
the  workers.  He  had  one  soldier  in  a  separate  glass 
with  a  number  of  workers  and  larvae,  but  he  had 
killed  every  one  of  them  by  squeezing  them  between 
his  jaws.  The  food  of  these  termites  consisted  of 
wood  which  they  gnawed  out  of  their  burrows  ;  but 
the  larvae  were  fad  on  pap  regurgitated  by  the  feed- 
ers. If  the  larvae  are  examined  with  a  microscope, 
four  small  wing  buds  will  be  seen,  and  when  the  in- 
sects undergo  their  last  molt  toward  the  end  of  the 
summer  they  unfold  wings  and  are  ready  for  flight. 
Swarms  of  these  can  be  seen  towards  dusk,  and  thou- 
sands of  them  are  picked  up  by  birds  and  bats. 
When  they  have  succeeded  in  finding  a  resting  place, 
they  break  off  their  wings  and  a  new  colony  is 
started. 

Pine  Bark  Beetle. — On  being  asked  if  these  were 
the  insects  that  were  killing  the  trees,  Mr.  Cowan 
said  that  they  were  not,  as  they  only  attacked  dead 
wood;  but  one  of  the  borers  that  was  doing  so  much 
injury  to  pine  trees  was  the  pine  bark  beetle  (Den- 
droctonus  terebrans).  The  adult  beetle  appears  in 
spring  and  bores  into  living  trees;  its  larvae  develop 
under  the  green,  sappy  bark.  The  dried  masses  of 
pitch  that  we  find  on  the  bark  is  the  turpentine  which 
exudes  from  the  holes  made  by  the  beetles.  The 
work  of  the  larvae  beneath  the  bark — which  was  very 
well  displayed  in  the  specimen  handed  around  for  in- 
spection— cuts  off  the  flow  of  sap,  the  natural  plant 
food  and  moisture,  eventually  killing  the  trees.  The 
first  evidences  of  injury  are  the  accumulated  masses 
of  pitch;  then  the  changing  of  the  leaves  to  yellow  and 
red,  beginning  at  the  lower  branches  and  gradually 
spreading  to  the  top. 

Another  Borer. — There  is  another  beetle  which 
often  works  in  conjunction  with  Dendroctonus  in  the 
destruction  of  trees.  This  is  the  timber  beetle,  which 
bores  into  the  sapwood,  and  its  presence  is  recognized 
by  the  little  piles  of  white  sawdust  which  these 
beetles  eject  from  the  entrance  to  their  galleries. 
All  along  the  coast  similar  beetles  are  attacking  dif- 
ferent conifers,  and  many  remedies  are  being  tried. 
At  Del  Monte  they  are  trying  carbon  bisulphide  and 
hydrocyanic  gas  ;  but  after  the  insects  once  get  ac- 
cess to  a  tree,  it  is  very  difficult  to  eject  them  except 
by  felling  and  burning.  There  are  instances  on  record 
of  these  insects  disappearing,  and  it  is  supposed 
their  extermination  was  due  to  some  bacterial  dis- 
ease. 

Water  Dogs. — The  salamanders  were  next  de- 
scribed, and  these  were  represented  by  a  number  of 
specimens  of  various  ages.  Mr.  Cowan  said  that  if 
the  pools  of  water  were  now  examined,  gelatinous 
masses  on  sticks  and  stones  would  be  found.  These 
contained  the  eggs  of  a  batrachian  (Diemyctylus 
torosus),  or  "  water  dog,"  as  it  is  commonly  called. 
The  eggs  were  laid  sometimes  singly  or  in  clusters. 
When  the  egg  hatches,  generally  in  about  thirty  days, 
a  small  tadpole  emerges,  similar  to  that  of  the  frog, 
except  that  it  differs  from  this  in  that  it  never  loses 
its  tail.  This  tadpole,  or  larva,  is  quite  transparent, 
excepting  for  two  bands  of  pigments  which  extend 
from  behind  the  eyes  to  the  tail;  later,  scattered  pig- 
ment cells  appear.  It  is  also  provided  with  gills,  as 
it  passes  the  whole  of  its  larval  existence  in  the 
water.  Metamorphosis  takes  place  from  September 
to  January,  but  is  sometimes  delayed  for  years. 
Adults  of  all  sizes  are  found,  and  they  spend  most  of 
their  existence  on  land.  In  fact,  when  once  meta- 
morphosis has  taken  place,  they  appear  to  have  the 
greatest  aversion  to  water,  except  during  the  pair- 
ing season,  when  they  take  to  it  again.  The  adults 
are  yellowish  brown,  but  at  some  period  of  their  life 
assume  a  dark  brown  hue,  their  abdomens  being 
bright  orange-colored.  The  tails,  as  would  be  seen, 
are  round;  but,  on  taking  to  the  water  again,  those 
of  the  males  become  flattened  and  were  used  for 
swimming.  The  breeding  period  is  from  October  to 
February.  The  adults  are  slow  and  deliberate  in 
their  movements,  not  shy,  and  perfectly  harmless. 
They  are  not  particular  as  to  their  food,  and  will  eat 
beetles,  sow  bugs  and  even  their  eggs  and  larvae;  one 
placed  by  the  speaker  close  to  an  open  white  ants' 
nest  rapidly  filled  itself  with  these.  They  cast  their 
skins  and  do  not  even  despise  to  eat  their  cast-off  i 


garments.  Mr.  Cowan  exhibited  a  specimen  that  had 
behaved  in  this  way  and  whose  coat  was  perfectly 
smooth  and  shiny. 

The  Last  Survivor. — Another  reptile,  smaller, 
but  one  about  which  very  little  is  known,  is  Bratra- 
choseps,  a  number  of  which  Mr.  Cowan  exhibited. 
They  are  the  only  living  representatives  which  con- 
nect us  with  the  saurians  of  the  earliest  ages.  Dur- 
ing the  early  days,  when  the  earth  was  hot  and 
steamy,  saurians,  large  and  small,  lived  and  thrived 
in  large  numbers.  Bratrachoseps  was  one  of  these. 
Animals  in  those  days  had  coarse  life  cells  and  much 
larger  than  those  of  animals  of  the  present  day, 
which,  from  the  elephant  to  man  and  the  smallest 
bird,  have  fine  cells  composing  their  tissues.  In  the 
slow  changes  of  time,  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
fine-celled  animals  have  displaced  those  with  coarse 
cells,  and  the  latter  disappeared  everywhere  except 
here,  where  the  climate  and  abundant  food  supply 
have  enabled  this  one  small  species  to  outlast  its 
genera  by  ages. 

Mr.  Cowan  then  referred  to  the  fossil  trilobites 
which  he  had  found  on  Mount  Stephen  at  an  elevation 
of  8000  feet  and  which  belonged  to  a  family  of  crusta- 
ceans during  a  very  early  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. 


THE  FIELD. 


Carrot  Growing  in  Salinas  Valley. 

S.  J.  Kitzmiller  of  Soledad  gives  the  Salinas  Fruit 
and  Irrigation  Age  an  account  of  his  experience  in 
growing  Belgian  carrots  for  stock  feeding.  He  says  : 
I  made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Victor  Canhope  to  put 
in  twenty  acres  of  White  Belgian  carrots  on  land  I 
have  on  the  East  Mission  ranch,  for  which  he  agreed 
to  pay  $3  per  ton  and  take  them  from  the  field  where 
raised.  I  bought  the  seed  from  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co., 
Santa  Clara,  and  drilled  them  in  rows  about  18  inches 
apart  and  put  about  2  pounds  to  the  acre.  Before 
planting  I  had  the  land  irrigated  and  plowed  twice, 
and  afterwards  well  harrowed  and  a  drag  run  over 
it,  and  it  was  then  ready  to  seed,  which  was  done  by 
a  hand  drill  in  the  month  of  March.  When  the  weeds 
began  to  make  their  appearance  after  the  crop  was 
put  in  I  had  the  piece  gone  over  with  push  hoes,  but 
the  weeds  in  the  rows  the  hoes  did  not  get,  so  I  had 
a  band  of  Japs  go  through  and  weed  out  the  rows 
and  thin  the  carrots  to  about  3  or  4  inches  apart, 
and  at  the  same  time  cultivating  them  with  a  small 
hoe,  the  same  as  used  in  cultivating  sugar  beets. 

Along  about  the  first  of  July,  after  the  carrots 
were  of  good  size,  I  had  most  of  them  irrigated,  but 
found  out  that  the  second  irrigation  did  not  pay,  as 
the  first  irrigation  before  the  carrots  were  planted 
was  sufficient.  The  ones  not  irrigated  afterwards 
grew  as  well  and  were  not  so  hard  to  take  care  of. 
The  second  irrigation  caused  the  weeds  to  take  a 
new  start,  besides  packing  the  ground  around  the 
carrots  and  making  lots  of  extra  expense  in  keeping 
down  the  weeds  and  cultivating,  which  could  have 
been  avoided  with  as  good  result  without  the  second 
irrigation. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  yield  in  the  following  month 
of  November,  we  measured  off  a  few  small  squares  of 
what  we  considered  an  average  of  the  twenty  acres, 
and  weighed  them,  and  got  an  average  of  42  tons  to 
the  acre.  Judging  from  the  average  we  took,  there 
were  a  few  acres  in  the  piece  that  would  go  at  least 
60  tons  or  more.  Since  we  had  no  convenient  way  of 
weighing  carrots,  I  told  Mr.  Canhope  if  he  would  fur- 
nish the  team  to  plow  them  out  he  could  have  them 
for  $2000,  to  which  he  agreed,  and  paid  by  check  in 
advance.  The  expense  in  raising  and  harvesting  the 
carrots  was  about  $800,  but  with  my  former  experi- 
ence I  could  raise  them  at  a  less  cost.  From  my 
experience  in  irrigation,-  in  good,  rich  sediment  land, 
with  a  good  stand  and  proper  cultivation,  from  60  to 
70  tons  per  acre  can  easily  be  grown. 

As  I  have  given  my  experience  in  raising  carrots, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  something  of  their  value  from 
information  I  have  gathered  from  stockmen.  They 
are  very  fine  food  for  dairy  cattle,  sheep  and  goats 
thrive  and  fatten- on  them,  and  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter. Good  results  are  obtained  by  feeding  them  to 
hogs.  Horses  relish  them  and  nothing  can  be  fed 
them,  with  their  dry  feed  in  winter,  that  will  im- 
prove them  like  the  carrot. 

In  raising  carrots,  much  depends  on  irrigation  and 
the  right  kind  of  soil  to  grow  them  successfully. 


Growing  Sweet  Potatoes. 

W.  E.  Mitchell  gives  the  Merced  Express  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  the  way  he  and  his 
associates  of  the  Merced  sweet  pota-to  belt  secure 
sweet  potato  sprouts  to  plant:  A  trench  dug  22 
inches  deep  by  4  feet  wide,  up  to  1000  feet  long,  is 
filled  16  inches  with  an  accumulated  compost  heap 
from  the  faithful  equine  homes,  thoroughly  saturated 
with  aqua,  overlaid  with  5  inches  of  sand,  forming  a 
couch  for  the  infant  sweets  on  wnich  they  are  care- 
fully placed  in  close  proximity  and  treated  to  a  re- 
freshing shower  bath,  protected  by  a  4-inch  spread 


of  sand  from  sunburn  and  cold  while  the  artificial 
heat  arising  from  spontaneous  combustion  below 
does  the  rest.  In  six  weeks  there  should  be  500,000 
plants  on  the  4000  square  feet  of  surface,  6  to  10 
inches  high,  to  be  plucked  from  the  bed  without  dis- 
turbing the  quiet  slumber  of  the  matron  tubers,  and 
set  in  rows  3  feet  apart  on  an  elevation  of  soil  care- 
fully prepared,  14  inches  high  with  a  10-inch  space 
between  each,  and  immediately  the  channels  thus 
formed  should  be  filled  with  water  from  the  irri- 
gating ditch.  When  the  water  is  disposed  of  by  ab- 
sorption and  evaporation  careful  cultivation  should 
begin  and  continue  for  a  period  of  two  months,  giv- 
ing intervals  of  flooding  from  the  water  mains  every 
few  weeks  consecutively.  Now  they  may  be  laid  by 
till  September  harvest  in  full  confidence  of  an 
assured  prolific  crop  in  reward  of  untiring  industry. 
The  forty  acres  thus  treated  should  yield  twenty-five 
carloads  of  "sweets  "  worth  $5000  net. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Use  and  Value  of  Skim  Milk. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Haecker  of  Nebraska  gives  the  Orange 
Judd  Farmer  an  essay  on  skim  milk  and  its  uses 
which  may  be  suggestive  to  many  of  our  dairy  read- 
ers. He  begins  by  stating  that  skim  milk  has  grown 
to  mean  more  than  milk  minus  fat.  It  means  some- 
thing thin,  poor,  or  of  no  account.  This  is  a  mistake, 
but  it  has  been  made  and  the  public  is  inclined  to 
think  of  skim  milk  as  something  of  little  value.  This 
conception  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  idea  of  most  of 
our  people,  and  naturally  it  has  reached  the  pro- 
ducer of  skim  milk,  and  I  believe  to  some  extent  has 
influenced  his  judgment  as  to  the  product's  true 
value. 

Nature  has  seen  fit  to  mix  the  skim  milk  and 
cream,  and  because  the  law  of  gravitation  divides 
them  or  centrifugal  force  separates  them,  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  class  one  part  as  the  good  and 
the  other  as  the  bad.  Nature  has  mixed  the  fat  and 
milk  serum  together,  making  one  of  the  best  of  foods. 
If  we  take  one  part  from  this  food  we  cannot  expect 
to  get  the  best  results  without  supplying  at  least  a 
substitute.  It  is  well  known  that  milk  serum,  or 
skim  milk,  contains  the  food  parts  which  go  to  make 
muscle,  bone  and  the  vital  parts  of  the  young  animal, 
while  on  the  other  hand  fat  is  furnished  as  a  lubricant 
and  as  a  heat-giving  portion. 

Price  op  Skim  Milk. — As  to  the  value  of  skim 
milk,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  give  it  a  certain  fixed 
price,  as  surrounding  conditions  have  much  influence 
on  regulating  its  market  value.  In  Europe  several 
factories  are  manufacturing  skim  milk  into  casein, 
which  is  used  in  many  of  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
But  upon  inquiring  into  the  price  paid  for  the  skim 
milk  it  is  quite  evident  that  casein  will  either  have  to 
increase  in  market  value  or  farmers  cannot  afford  in 
this  country  to  turn  their  product  that  way. 

Skim  milk  is  worth  from  20  to  30  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  feeding  calves,  pigs  and  chickens.  These 
figures  vary  according  to  the  market  price  of  other 
feeds  and  dairy  products.  Many  of  the  experiment 
stations  have  been  carrying  on  investigations  along 
the  line  of  feeding  skim  milk  and  its  value.  It  will 
require  too  much  space  to  give  the  results  of  all 
these  tests,  but  it  can  be  briefly  told  by  this  state- 
ment that  in  every  case  when  skim  milk  was  fed 
fresh  from  the  creamery  or  separator,  it  was  found 
a  most  valuable  feed  as  well  as  economical  in  raising 
all  kinds  of  young  stock.  The  Iowa  station  found 
that  the  very  best  of  beef  steers  could  be  produced 
by  a  skim  milk  ration.  The  Kansas  station  found 
that  as  good  or  even  better  steers  could  be  grown  by 
a  skim  milk  ration  than  by  feeding  whole  milk.  The 
writer  carried  on  an  experiment  comparing  skim 
milk  steers  with  those  allowed  to  suck  their  dams, 
and  the  results,  which  appeared  in  Bulletin  68  of  the 
Nebraska  Fxperiment  Station,  were  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  five  months  Lot  1,  which  was  skim 
milk,  averaged  333  pounds,  while  Lot  2,  nursing, 
averaged  347  pounds,  thus  showing  that  the  sucking 
calves  had  a  few  pounds  the  advantage.  One  year 
later  the  skim  milk  calves  showed  an  average  weight 
of  798  pounds,  and  the  sucking  calves  but  792  pounds. 
This  no  doubt  can  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
the  skim  milk  calves  were  well  trained  to  eat  and 
digest  ground  feed  and  hay,  while  the  sucking  calves 
were  more  dependent  on  their  dams,  and  when 
weaned  had  a  slight  setback  and  did  not  recover 
until  the  skim  milk  calves  were  up  with  them  and  in 
good  feeding  condition.  I  might  further  add  that 
these  steers  were  marketed  at  two  years  old  and 
sold  on  exactly  the  same  basis.  They  were  in  prime 
condition  and  brought  a  very  fine  price.  The  steers 
when  marketed  sold  for  about  the  same  figure,  $7.65 
per  100  pounds. 

In  feeding  calves  on  skim  milk  there  is  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion  as  to  the  substitute  for  butter  fat. 
The  Nebraska  station  is  now  conducting  an  experi- 
ment, testing  s.ome  four  or  five  of  the  leading  butter 
fat  substitutes,  and  as  far  as  this  experiment  has 
gone,  flaxseed  meal  leads.  By  flaxseed  meal  is 
meant  flaxseed  ground  fine,  containing  all  the  natural 
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oil  which  is  in  flax.  This  when  fed  in  small  rations  is 
easily  digested  and  will  give  good  results  in  keeping 
the  animal  in  a  healthy  condition.  Corn  oil,  cod  liver 
oil,  lard  and  linseed  oil  have  all  been  used  in  various 
results,  but  in  looking  over  these  tests  I  have  found 
corn  oil  and  flaxseed  oil  ahead  of  the  others. 

Calves  on  Separator  or  Skim  Milk. — I  will  give 
briefly  my  method  of  rearing  young  calves  on  sepa- 
rate milk.  Starting  with  the  calf  at  birth,  I  allow  it 
to  nurse  its  dam  once  or  twice  or  even  longer,  if  in  a 
weak  condition.  An  ordinary  healthy  calf  I  take 
away  from  its  dam  after  the  second  nursing,  or  say 
the  Say  after  birth.  In  this  way  the  young  animal 
gets  the  colostrum  milk,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
the  herdsman  an  opportunity  to  determine  whether 
it  is  strong  enough  to  wean  or  not.  For  the  first 
week  I  feed  the  calf  its  mother's  milk,  giving  light 
rations,  say  from  three  to  five  pounds  twice  or  three 
times  a  day  if  the  calf  is  weak,  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  I  begin  adding  a  little 
separator  milk,  taking  a  week  to  change  from  whole 
to  skim  milk.  During  this  period  I  begin  adding  the 
ground  flaxseed,  putting  in  but  half  a  teaspoonful 
and  gradually  increasing  so  that  when  the  calf  is  on 
the  full  skim  milk  ration  it  is  receiving  about  a  table- 
spoonful  at  a  feed.  Some  calves  will  not  be  able  to 
take  this  much,  and  the  feeder  must  use  judgment, 
as  this  feed  is  inclined  to  be  laxative.  During  the 
third  and  fourth  weeks  I  endeavor  to  get  the  calf  to 
eat  a  little  ground  feed.  This  is  easily  taught  by 
sifting  in  the  grain  from  the  palm  of  the  hand  while 
the  calf  is  sucking  the  fingers.  If  the  calf  is  in  a 
little  stanchion,  it  will  learn  to  eat  ground  feed  from 
one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  when  allowed  to  run  at 
large  with  the  other  calves.  I  have  found  the  earlier 
a  calf  can  be  taught  to  take  ground  feed  the  better. 

Do  not  Overfeed. — As  to  the  skim  milk  ration,  it 
is  hard  to  state  just  how  much  a  calf  can  properly 
assimilate.  Always  remember  that  it  is  much  safer 
to  underfeed  than  overfeed.  Many  calves  have  been 
killed  because  of  the  belief  that  "  there  is  no  good  in 
skim  milk,"  as  I  have  often  heard  patrons  at  the 
creamery  remark.  They  fail  to  realize  that  the  milk 
is  fully  as  strong  as  ever,  with  the  exception  of  the 
oil,  which  can  be  easily  replaced  by  some  cheaper 
feed. 

But  proceeding  with  the  calf.  At  three  months 
old  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue  the  flaxseed  meal, 
especially  if  the  calf  is  eating  ground  feed.  It  will 
easily  be  able  to  get  enough  fat  from  the  grain  or 
from  oil  meal,  which  is  a  very  good  substitute  for 
flaxseed  meal  as  the  calf  advances  in  age.  It  will 
also  eat  considerable  hay  or  grass  and  will  do  better 
if  it  can  have  free  access  to  salt  and  water. 

To  raise  the  best  calves  for  either  dairy  or  meat 
production,  it  is  well  to  feed  skim  milk  for  six  or 
seven  months.  Skim  milk  makes  a  most  excellent 
ration  for  young  pigs,  in  which  case  it  will  be  found 
that  the  sweeter  and  fresher  the  milk  the  more  valu- 
able it  will  be  for  feeding  purposes.  Young  chickens 
will  thrive  on  skim  milk,  but  it  must  not  be  given  in 
large  quantities.  It  is  better  to  mix  it  with  meal  or 
some  other  food  of  that  nature  than  to  feed  it  alone. 
It  also  makes  a  valuable  feed  when  coagulated. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


A  New  Arrangement  for  Marketing  Citrus  Fruits. 

Official  announcement  is  made  from  Los  Angeles  of 
a  new  fruit  handling  merger,  which  promises  to  work 
a  revolution  in  the  methods  heretofore  employed  in 
marketing  the  citrus  crops  of  southern  California. 
A  deal  has  been  consummated  that  combines  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  and  the  inde- 
pendent shippers. 

The  Exchange  now  represents  47%  of  the  total 
output  of  oranges  in  that  part  of  the  State,  whereas 
the  independent  shippers  in  the  aggregate  control 
42%.  These  two  interests,  heretofore  antagonistic, 
are  to  be  merged  into  a  corporation  to  be  known  as 
the  California  Fruit  Agency,  through  which  practi- 
cally all  the  oranges  grown  in  southern  California 
will  be  placed  upon  the  market  to  the  best  advantage 
of  all  the  growers.  The  manager  of  the  new  concern 
will  be  A.  H.  Naftzger,  President  of  the  Southern 
California  Fruit  Exchange. 

A  Los  Angeles  exchange  says:  When  the  storm 
clouds  of  marketing  arrived  this  season  and  the 
necessity  for  elimination  of  competition  became 
apparent  to  both  sides  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  in- 
terests affected  to  find  a  mutual  basis  of  marketing 
anything  and  everything  to  convert  carloads  of  fruit 
into  the  largest  net  amount  of  cash  possible,  without 
respect  to  what  the  method  may  be  called  and  with 
the  hope  that  the  old  controversy  on  theoretical  lines 
be  dropped  for  good. 

On  this  basis,  President  A.  H.  Naftzger  of  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange,  acting  with 
authority  of  these  organized  interests,  has  been  in 
consultation  several  weeks  with  prominent  indepen- 
dent shippers  and  a  working  basis  upon  which  all  of 
these  competitive  factions  will  be  amalgamated  is  the 
probable  outcome. 

The  new  organization  assumes  to  control  market- 
ing from  the  packing  house  to  the  jobber;  eliminates 
various  organization  expenses,  and  stops  the  ruinous 


cutting  of  prices  by  competitive  selling  at  the  East- 
ern end.  It  also  averts  much  of  the  market  wreck- 
ing arising  from  diversions  made  in  the  conflict  of  one 
shipper  with  another. 

The  new  organization  will  be  distinct  from  the  fruit 
exchange  or  any  other  institution  existing,  and  the 
factors  from  both  sides  will  meet  upon  a  new  but 
mutually  common  working  basis  aimed  to  save  ex- 
penses in  marketing  to  the  grower.  Names  of  all 
the  leading  fruit  shipping  houses,  as  well  as  the  fruit 
exchanges  collectively  and  separately,  have  been 
definitely  connected  with  the  deal. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  Codlin  Moth  Work  at  Watsonville. 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  agriculture  on  the 
Pacific  Slope  and  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  United 
States,  says  a  writer  for  the  Chronicle,  has  such  an 
energetic  and  comprehensive  campaign  against  an 
insect  pest  been  projected  as  is  now  in  full  blast  in 
the  Pajaro  valley  in  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey  coun- 
ties with  the  ultimate  object  of  solving  the  codlin 
moth  trouble.  Beginning  with  the  first  of  April  the 
work  will  become  of  general  interest  to  all  the  fruit 
growers  in  the  State,  for  the  number  of  people  as- 
sisting in  the  investigation  will  be  unprecedented  and 
the  methods  to  be  employed  will  cover  a  wide  range 
of  scientific  experimentation  and  practical  observa- 
tion. The  work  will  be  carried  on  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Entomological  Department  of  the 
University  of  California  College  of  Agriculture,  of 
which  Professor  Charles  W.  Woodworth  is  the  head 
and  Warren  T.  Clarke  the  field  assistant.  While 
these  two  men  will  have  charge  of  the  investigation 
as  a  whole,  they  have  succeeded  in  enlisting,  besides 
the  orchardists  of  the  entire  valley,  a  large  number 
of  specialists  who  will  be  on  the  scene  to  carry  on 
studies  having  more  or  less  relation  to  the  special 
problem  at  hand. 

So  li  tie  has  been  done  toward  studying  the  codlin 
moth's  life  history  that  Prof.  Woodworth  has  deemed 
it  best  to  make  an  exhaustive  investigation,  starting 
from  the  beginning  and  covering  every  possible 
phase  of  the  problem.  To  be  sure  and  leave  no  side 
of  the  work  untouched  he  has  organized  a  system  of 
co-operative  investigation,  embracing  fruit  growers 
in  every  quarter  of  the  afflicted  region  and  repre- 
senting every  range  of  conditions  of  climate  and  soil. 
Each  difference,  caused  by  the  altitude,  exposure, 
wind,  drafts,  fog  currents  and  other  natural  agencies, 
is  being  represented  by  an  orchardist  who  is  one  of 
Prof.  Woodworth's  voluntary  correspondents,  obey- 
ing his  orders  and  following  his  directions  minutely. 
One  hundred  of  these  observers  have  been  so  en- 
gaged for  the  last  two  months,  watching  sets  of 
breeding  cages  containing  the  cocoons  of  the  moth 
imprisoned  by  wire  gauze  in  tiny  glass  vials.  Three 
thousand  of  these  vials  in  sets  of  thirty  have  been 
placed  in  the  different  orchards,  fastened  in  the 
crotches  of  the  apple  trees  where  they  might  hatch 
under  natural  conditions.  These  are  being  carefully 
watched  in  order  to  determine  the  exact  time  when 
the  larva  escapes  from  the  worm  form  to  assume  the 
character  of  the  moth.  This  critical  period  must  be 
determined  exactly,  for  on  it  hinges  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  investigation.  Parallel  with  the  study  of 
the  life  history  of  the  moth  is  to  go  a  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  apple  trees  in  order  to  determine 
whether  under  all  conditions  there  is  any  definite 
relation  between  the  time  of  blossoming  of  any  vari- 
ety of  apple  and  the  appearance  of  the  codlin  moth 
in  the  spring.  This  is  done  because  it  is  believed 
that  the  establishment  of  some  such  relation  will  sug- 
gest the  right  time  for  spraying  the  trees.  The 
moth  lays  its  eggs  in  the  blossoms  and  the  eggs 
hatch  into  the  worm  which  is  found  in  all  the  tainted 
apples. 

As  the  time  when  the  first  reports  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  moths  from  the  cocoons  in  the  vials  is 
close  at  hand,  Entomologist  Clarke  has  made  all  his 
preparations  to  go  to  the  scene  of  the  investigation, 
where  he  will  remain  through  the  summer.  He 
will  immediately  take  up  his  headquarters  in  Wat- 
sonville, where  an  office  and  laboratories  have  been 
fitted  up  for  the  serviee  of  the  University  specialists. 
As  soon  as  the  moths  begin  hatching  he  will  begin 
the  difficult  task  of  testing  sprays.  In  his  labora- 
tory he  will  prepare  the  whole  range  of  arsenical 
poisons,  including  the  well-known  sprays  of  Paris 
green,  lead  arsenic,  paragrene,  arsenate  of  lime, 
arsenate  of  soda  and  green  arsenoid.  He  will  also 
conduct  experiments  with  carbon  compounds  such  as 
the  amids  and  esters,  which  produce  smells  that  will 
serve  as  lures  for  the  insects.  Trial  will  also  be 
made  of  lantern  traps  and  every  known  device  that 
the  ingenuity  of  inventors  has  produced  for  such  an 
emergency. 

To  permit  the  successful  operation  of  these  experi- 
ments the  college  scientists  have  called  for  volunteers 
among  the  fruit  growers  to  turn  over  a  good  section 
of  their  orchards  to  the  investigation,  placing  the 
spraying  of  their  trees  under  the  sole  supervision  of 
the  University  men,  who  will  direct  the  work  down 
to  the  most  minute  details. 

Another  class  of  volunteers  has  surrendered  special 
trees  to  the  experiments  of  the  entomologists.  These 
trees  will  be  caged  in  wire  netting,  and  the  codlin 


moths  imprisoned  where  they  can  be  studied  through 
all  their  life-history.  They  will  be  allowed  to  breed 
through  their  different  generations  unmolested,  in 
order  that  a  complete  and  reliable  record  of  the  life 
cycle  of  the  insect  may  be  secured  for  reference  in 
future  work  along  the  same  lines.  Other  interesting 
investigations  will  be  prosecuted  at  the  same  time. 
J.  S.  Hunter,  a  special  student  in  the  agricultural 
department  at  Berkeley  and  a  former  ornithological 
student  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  will  make 
a  special  study  of  the  relation  of  birds  to 
the  codlin  moth,  noting  which  of  them  destroy  worms, 
and  what  kinds  are  preferred.  He  will  be  associ- 
ated in  this  novel  task  by  Dr.  Beals  of  the  United 
Slates  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  is  on  the 
coast  making  a  general  study  of  bird  food  with  the 
end  of  ascertaining  when  it  is  a  help  and  when  a 
hindrance  to  the  farmer.  Another  branch  of  in- 
vestigation will  be  taken  up  by  a  representative  of 
the  chemistry  department,  who  will  note  the  physio- 
logical effect  of  the  spraying  of  poisons  on  the  trees 
thus  treated.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
give  agricultural  students  at  Berkeley  the  benefit  of 
field  work  in  the  valley  during  the  operations  of 
Professor  Woodworth  and  Entomologist  Clarke. 
Two  special  students  who  live  in  the  region  have  al- 
ready been  employed  by  the  county  as  sprayers  with 
the  codlin  moth  investigation. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Importance  of  the  Brooder. 

To  the  Editor: — Does  the  brooder  take  second 
place  in  artificial  incubation  ?  For  a  long  time  the 
incubator  undoubtedly  held  first  place.  It  was  es- 
teemed a  great  triumph  to  hatch  out  a  fair  percent- 
age of  eggs  by  this  process,  and  the  chief  interest 
centered  in  the  incubator.  But  more  attention  is 
now  paid  to  the  construction  of  brooders  than  form- 
erly, for  it  has  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  many  that 
incubation  is  the  easiest  part  of  the  battle  in  the 
artificial  raising  of  poultry. 

Very  much  alike  are  the  plans  for  sectional 
brooders,  pipes  conducting  hot  water  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  combined  brooder.  Some  breeders 
take  exception  to  this  plan,  as  the  heat  is  wholly 
over  and  too  near  the  heads  of  the  chicks,  especially 
during  the  first  days  of  their  lives.  One  breeder  of 
long  experience,  and  who  conducts  a  large  plant, 
places  his  chicks,  immediately  they  are  taken  from 
the  incubator,  in  separate,  individual  brooders, 
where  they  remain  for  a  few  days.  They  are  then 
placed  in  the  sectional  brooders. 

Too  much  top  heat  will  surely  affect  the  brains  of 
the  little  birds.  Too  high  a  temperature  below  will 
likewise  prove  detrimental.  There  are  many  per- 
sons who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  all  the  brooders 
they  require,  and  they  make  their  own  machines  at 
a  trifling  outlay  of  time  and  money.  The  almost  uni- 
versal method  of  construction  is  to  have  a  piece  of 
galvanized  iron  or  sheet  iron  for  the  floor  of  the 
brooder,  which  is  frequently  covered  with  sand, 
sometimes  with  a  thin  board.  Over  this  is  placed 
the  regulation  hover,  the  sides  of  which  are  bordered 
with  flannel,  slitted  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top. 

Placed  in  these  brooders,  numbers  of  chicks  pine 
away  and  die.  The  system  of  overhead  heating  ex- 
clusively has  also  drawbacks.  The  proper  solution 
of  the  problem  is  to  combine  top  and  bottom  heat 
with  ample  ventilation  and  a  moist  or  not  too  dry 
atmosphere.  Faulty  construction  of  the  hovers  of 
brooders  has  been  responsible  for  a  heavy  death  rate, 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  total  absence  of 
ventilation.  When  we  all  come  to  realize  that  fowls 
of  all  ages  must  have  constantly  an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  air  in  order  to  thrive,  we  will  then  have 
better  success.  Countless  numbers  of  these  hovers 
have  no  ventilation,  and  the  little  birds  breathe  the 
impure  air  over  and  over  again. 

Why  should  we  so  persistently  cling  to  the  old-time 
hover  ?  Chicks  will  do  far  better  in  a  box  well 
heated  and  abundantly  ventilated.  The  fringe  of 
flannel  is  not  an  absolute  necessity;  the  writer  thinks 
it  superfluous.  Of  these  box  brooders,  which  need 
not  be  more  than  eight  inches  between  the  floor  and 
the  top  board,  there  are  several  good  patterns  which, 
while  costing  but  a  small  .sum,  are  equal  in  many 
ways  to  those  of  more  costly  construction. 

In  one  pattern  a  tin  pipe  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter 
runs  through  the  box  a  few  inches  above  the  floor. 
Outside  of  the  box  one  end  of  the  pipe  is  bent  down- 
ward and  made  flaring,  under  which  is  placed  the 
brooder  lamp.  The  other  end  of  the  pipe,  just  as  it 
emerges  from  the  box,  has  an  elbow  bent  upward, 
through  which  the  fumes  of  the  lamp  escape.  An- 
other pattern  is  very  similar,  only  in  the  top  of  the 
box  several  holes  are  bored,  extending  in  a  line  its 
entire  length.  In  these  holes  are  inserted  feather 
dusters,  lowered  nearly  to  the  floor  when  the  chicks 
are  first  taken  from  the  incubator,  and  raised  from 
week  to  week  as  the  chickens  increase  in  size. 

Incubation,  brooding  and  feeding  are  three  factors 
in  the  artificial  raising  of  chickens  which  are  indis- 
solubly  linked  together.  A  mistake  made  in  either 
process — the  faulty  construction  of  either  link — al- 
though the  others  may  be  perfect,  will  entail,  if  not 
disaster,  at  least  most  discouraging  results. 

Napa,  Cal.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 
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ALAMEDA. 
Co-operative  Drier  Sold.  —  Niles 
Herald  :  After  eight  years  operation  the 
Niles  Co  operative  Drier  Association  will 
go  out  of  existence,  Edward  A.  Ellsworth 
having  purchased  the  entire  plant,  includ- 
ing the  land.  It  was  in  1895  that  twenty- 
seven  fruit  growers  of  this  community 
organized  the  association  with  the  inten- 
tion of  drying  and  selling  the  fruit  of  the 
members  only.  The  first  year  prices 
were  low  and  expenses  high,  which  left 
a  big  deficit.  Members  began  to  drop  out 
at  once  and  later  many  members  dried 
their  fruit  at  home.  In  later  years  much 
fruit  has  been  dried  for  outsiders,  until 
last  year,  when  the  plant  was  leased  to 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  who  ran  it  in  connection 
with  his  drier  and  handled  three-fourths 
of  the  fruit  crop  of  Washington  township. 
Only  twelve  members  remain  to  benefit 
from  the  dividends  that  will  be  declared 
as  a  result  of  the  sale  and  closing  up  of  the 
business. 

BUTTE. 

Large  Number  of  Lambs  Born.— 
A  dispatch  from  Gridley  says  that  a  sur- 
prising and  gratifying  feature  of  the  sheep 
business  in  that  section  is  the  remarkably 
large  percentage  of  lambs  born  to  the 
flocks  this  spring.  Prom  all  over  the 
country  come  reports  of  abnormal  propor- 
tions of  twins  and  triplets.  A.  E.  John- 
son of  Shasta  county  has  just  marked 
95%  of  lambs  from  1500  ewes.  U.  J. 
Gouch  of  Red  Bluff  has  2000  ewes,  from 
which  he  secured  500  pairs  of  twin  lambs, 
his  increase  being  92%.  H.  A.  Wood- 
worth  of  Gridley  secured  98%  increase  and 
has  one  ewe  which  for  four  successive 
years  has  borne  triplets,  making  her  con- 
tribution to  the  flock  during  that  time 
twelve  animals.  Peed  is  unusually  good 
in  this  section  and  sheep  will  not  be  moved 
to  the  hills  as  early  this  season  as  hereto- 
fore. 

Gray  Eagle  Captures  a  Rabbit.— 
Oroville  Register :  Passengers  on  the 
Chico  &  Oroville  stage  witnessed  an  un- 
usual sight  a  recent  morning  between 
Oroville  and  Dry  Creek.  Mr.  Summers, 
who  was  on  the  stage,  says  near  Wick's 
ranch  they  saw  a  huge  gray  eagle  swoop 
down  for  a  jackrabbit.  The  rabbit  was  a 
nimble  fellow  and  dashed  away  at  terrific 
speed.  The  eagle  soared  again  into  the 
air  and  made  a  second  dash  for  the  rabbit, 
but  a  second  time  the  latter  escaped. 
Once  more  the  bird  ascended  and  this 
time  he  came  down  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  rabbit  could  not  escape  and  was 
caught  and  carried  off  in  the  talons  of  his 
enemy. 

Too  Much  Water  Yet  for  Plow- 
ing -Oroville  Register,  March  27:  B. 
F.  Darby  of  Palermo,  Jesse  Hobson  of 
Honcut  and  Frank  Harriger  of  Central 
House  each  report  the  ground  still  full  of 
water.  Grass  and  grain  were  making 
only  slow  growth  because  the  weather  had 
not  been  warm  enough. 

Killed  Young  Chickens  and  Were 
Poisoned  —Mrs.  Henry  Bird  of  Ther- 
malito  has  been  trying  to  raise  many 
young  chickens  this  spring,  but  found 
occasionally  that  her  chickens  were  killed 
and  in  other  cases  the  eggs  had  been 
sucked.  On  Thursday  night  she  picked  a 
small  hole  in  the  ends  of  some  eggs,  put 
strychnine  in  them  and  put  them  out. 
On  Saturday  morning  she  found  a  big 
skunk  that  weighed  nine  pounds  as  a  re- 
sult of  one  egg  and  a  beautiful  silver  gray 
fox  as  the  result  of  another  egg. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Shortage  of  Fruit  Cars  — A  Los 
Angeles  dispatch  states  that  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  transportation  facilities,  grow- 
ers of  citrus  fruits  in  southern  California 
are  confronted  with  a  serious  condition. 
The  demand  for  refrigerator  cars  was 
never  more  urgent  than  at  present,  and 
the  shortage  never  more  pronounced. 
While  both  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific  have  ordered  1000  or  more 
new  cars,  this  rolling  stock  will  not  be 
available  for  service  during  the  present 
season.  In  the  early  part  of  the  orange 
season  prices  were  very  low  and  the  grow- 
ers stopped  shipping.  However,  now  that 
prices  are  better,  all  wish  to  rush  their 
product  to  market.  The  result  is  almost 
a  blockade.  Oranges  can  be  held  no 
longer  and  unless  shipping  facilities  are 
promptly  furnished  there  will  be  a  consid- 
erable loss.  The  daily  offerings  to  the 
railroads  are  nearly  300  cars  and  only 
about  170  cars  can  be  moved  in  any  one 
direction.  The  result  Is  that  there  is  a 
congestion  of  fruit  in  all  the  packing 
houses,  with  no  improvement  in  prospect. 
It  Is  estimated  by  some  growers  that  the 
existing  situation  may  entail  an  aggregate 
loss  of  $1,000,000. 

ORANGE. 

Cabbage  Crop  Sold.— Fullerton  Tri- 
bune: Placentia  Cabbage  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation has  closed  a  contract  with  the 


Golden  West  Produce  Co.  to  handle  its 
crop  this  season.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
members  50  acres  were  represented  out  of 
a  total  acreage  of  135,  and  out  of  the  50 
acres  33  acres  were  signed  up  for  hand- 
ling. The  owners  of  the  remaining  17 
acres  represented  at  the  meeting  did  not 
agree  to  sign  the  agreement  for  the  hand- 
ling of  their  product.  The  Golden  West 
people  are  to  receive  $24  a  car  commission 
for  handling  and  7£  cents  a  crate  for 
packing,  and  the  prices  are  to  be  fixed  on 
each  car  before  it  goes  out. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Early  Cantaloupes.  —  Enterprise: 
The  farmers  about  Indio  are  planting 
their  cantaloupes  and  some  are  above 
ground  now.  The  latter  will  ripen  about 
the  20th  of  May.  The  growers  are  offered 
85  cents  net  cash  f.  o.  b.  at  Indio  and  are 
refusing  it.  An  acre  of  cantaloupes  will 
produce  150  crates. 

Orange  Packing  Resumed.— Orange 
packing  has  been  resumed  at  Hemet.  The 
packing  house  had  been  shut  down  for 
three  weeks,  owing  to  low  prices  in  the 
East. 

SAN  BENITO. 
The  Gabilans  for  Orchards  and 
Vineyards —Hollister  Bee:  The  Gabi- 
lans are  a  range  of  hills  and  mountains 
beginning  south  from  Hollister  about  5 
miles  and  extending  until  they  unite  with 
the  Coast  Range  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  county.  The  name  is  applied  more 
particularly  to  the  section  in  this  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  embracing  a  terri- 
tory of  about  65,000  acres.  The  adapta- 
bility of  this  section  to  the  growing  of 
grapes  has  been  shown  by  the  Palmtag 
vineyard,  consisting  of  150  acres,  which 
lies  10  miles  south  of  Hollister  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  800  feet  above  sea  level.  William 
Palmtag  started  the  vineyard  twenty 
years  ago  and  brought  it  to  its  highly  im- 
proved state.  The  following  varieties  of 
grapes  are  growing:  Zinfandel  (sixty 
acres);  Cabernet,  France  and  Sauvignon 
(thirty  acres);  Madera  (fifteen  acres); 
Charbono,  Johannisberger  Reisling, 
Burger,  Sauterne,  Gosser  Reisling  and 
tablb  grapes.  The  wines  and  brandies 
produced  on  this  vineyard  received 
awards  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  the 
California  Midwinter  Fair  and  the  Paris 
Exposition. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Supervisors  Pass  New  Bug  Law.— 
Sun:  The  Board  of  Supervisors  have 
passed  an  ordinance  to  act  as  a  quaran- 
tine law  against  the  importation  of  citrus 
trees  from  Florida  and  Louisiana.  This 
has  been  made  necessary  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Insect  pest  commonly  known 
as  the  white  fly,  on  citrus  trees  in  Flor- 
ida, and  the  other  orange  growing  States. 
The  ordinance  also  draws  the  line  against 
all  the  district  north  of  the  north  line  of 
Kern,  San  Luis  Obispo  and  San  Bernar- 
dino counties  and  stipulates  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  sell  any  vines,  cuttings, 
buds,  etc.,  from  the  northern  district 
until  inspected  by  the  local  commission- 
ers, and  until  a  permit  is  issued.  As  a 
penalty  for  the  violation  of  any  provision 
of  the  ordinance  It  is  ordained  that  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $500,  or  Imprisonment  not 
to  exceed  six  months,  or  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  may  be  inflicted. 

A  Good  Beet  Acreage. — Chino  Val- 
ley Champion:  Manager  Schroeder  of 
the  sugar  company  says  there  are  now 
planted  for  the  Chino  factory  3100  acres 
of  beets.  There  are  under  contract  for 
this  factory,  up  to  the  present  time,  600 
acres,  with  about  1000  acres  yet  in  sight 
to  contract.  Besides  this,  the  crop  from 
about  1000  acres  contracted  to  the  Ox- 
nard  factory  will  be  shipped  to  Chino, 
making  the  acreage  tributary  to  the 
Chino  factory  this  year  approximately 
8000. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Creamery  Returns.  —  Oceanside 
Blade:  The  annual  report  of  the  San  Luis 
Rey  creamery  for  1902  shows  the  average 
price  paid  for  4%  milk  for  entire  twelve 
months  was  95J  cents. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Shipments  of  Hogs.  —  San  Miguel 
Messenger:  Shipments  of  hogs  from  this 
station  since  July  1,  1902,  have  amounted 
to  sixteen  carloads,  aggregating  345,000 
pounds,  which  at  the  average  price  of 
hogs  during  that  time  would  net  to  the 
farmers  of  this  vicinity  over  $17,000. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Twin  Colts. —Stockton  Mail:  A  21- 
year-old  mare  belonging  to  Sam  Martin 
gave  birth  last  week  to  twin  colts,  both 
of  which  are  alive  and  doing  well.  A  pe- 
culiar circumstance  in  connection  with 
the  matter  is  that  the  colts  are  of  differ- 
ent color,  different  size  and  different  sex. 

Wild  Hogs. — Sheriff  Sibley  says  there 
are  a  good  many  wild  boars  in  the  county, 
mostly  in  the  tules  in  the  extreme  north- 
western part.  They  make  an  ugly  fight, 
but  a  sow  is  fiercer  than  a  boar,  and  when 


she  has  little  ones  will  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tack a  man  without  any  provocation. 

A  Mammoth  Head  of  Cabbage.— 
Lodl  Herald:  Mr.  Fugazi's  entire  patch  of 
cabbages  shows  more  than  regulation  size, 
but  there  a  few  monster  exceptions  which 
are  well  worthy  of  note.  The  one  taken 
as  an  example  measures  7J  feet  around 
the  outside  and  54  inches  around  the  solid 
head  of  the  cabbage,  giving  a  diameter  of 
18  Inches  of  solid  head.  This  solid  part  is 
14  inches  through,  and  the  root  is  18 
inches  in  length  and  nearly  6  inches  in 
circumference.  The  mammoth  vegetable 
was  dug  up  by  the  roots,  as  no  ordinary 
knife  would  cut  it.  It  tipped  the  scales  at 
exactly  twenty-eight  and  a  half  pounds. 
A  companion  head  was  sold  to  Charles 
Sollars  for  50  cents. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Heavy  Shipments  of  Lemons. — In- 
dependent: The  Santa  Barbara  Lemon 
Exchange  and  the  Johnston  Fruit  Co. 
are  now  shipping  at  the  rate  of  eight  to 
ten  carloads  of  fruit  each  week.  The 
greater  part  of  the  fruit  goes  to  the 
Middle  West  and  to  the  Northwestern 
territory.  Shipments  in  this  line  are 
heavier  than  ever  before  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  greatest  activity,  how- 
ever, will  be  in  June,  July  and  August, 
when  consignments  from  this  section  will 
be  greatly  increased  in  volume.  The 
Santa  Barbara  county  orchards  produce 
most  of  their  lemons  during  the  season  of 
the  year  when  there  is  the  greatest  de- 
mand for  this  fruit. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Large  Prune  Crop  Indicated.— 
Gilroy  Gazette:  In  former  years  the 
prunes  were  in  full  bloom  on  the  20th  of 
March,  but  now  (March  28th)  the  or- 
chards show  no  color  of  either  cherry  or 
prune  blossoms.  This  is  not  an  index  of  a 
poor  crop,  but  rather  of  a  large  crop. 
Last  year  the  prunes  were  late  and  this 
county  yielded  100,000,000  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  Promotion  Club's  figures. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes.— Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  There  has  been  an  unusually  heavy 
sale  of  nursery  stock  within  the  past  two 
weeks  in  Pajaro  valley.  The  season  is 
late  this  year,  and  much  tree  planting 
will  yet  be  done.  Newtowns  and  Belle- 
fleurs  constitute  the  largest  portion  of 

the  apple  stock  that  is  being  planted.  

Pruning  in  Pajaro  valley  io  about  finished 
and  much  plowing  is  being  done  in  the 
orchards.  More  care  has  been  exercised 
here  in  pruning  and  caring  for  trees  this 
season  than  at  any  other  time  since  apple 
growing  became  of  commercial  import- 
ance in  Pajaro  valley.  Trade  reports 

say  that  the  stock  of  cured  apricots  is 
very  light.  Recent  estimates  give  the 
holdings  at  not  over  seventy  carloads  all 
told.  The  new  crop  should  return  better 
prices  than  last  year  unless  the  handlers 
form  a  pool  to  keep  down  values.  There 
was  a  strong  belief  last  year  that  such  a 
bear  pool  was  in  existence. 

SHASTA. 

Panthers  Plenty.  —  Fort  Jones 
Farmer:  A  story  comes  from  Round 
Mountain,  a  village  in  the  forest  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Shasta  county,  that  not  a 
woman  or  child  will  venture  out  of  the 
house  at  night  for  fear  of  panthers.  The 
heavy  storms  have  been  driving  the  wild 
animals  down  from  the  mountains  and 
they  have  become  very  bold.  Recently 
Mrs.  John  Hart  stepped  out  on  the  back 
porch,  when  a  panther  sprang  from  the 
shed  roof  to  the  ground  within  two  feet  of 
where  she  stood,  and  then  disappeared 
back  of  the  next  house. 

SISKIYOU. 

Bad  for  Stock.  —  Yreka  Journal: 
Horses,  sheep  and  cattle  are  dying  on  the 
ranges,  and,  unless  there  is  a  change  in 
the  weather  within  a  short  time,  the 
losses  will  reach  up  into  the  thousands. 
The  snow  is  so  deep  throughout  southern 
Oregon,  western  Nevada  and  the  northern 
part  of  California  that  the  feed  is  almost 
entirely  covered.  At  the  XL  ranch,  a 
few  miles  from  Alturas,  the  hay  has  given 
out  and  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  have 
been  turned  out  to  face  the  snow  and 
storms.  Advices  from  north  and  east  of 
Yreka  confirm  the  report  that  many 
ranches  are  entirely  out  of  hay,  and  the 
thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  have  been 
turned  out  on  the  desert.  In  sections 
where  hay  usually  sells  for  $4  or  $5  per 
ton,  ranchers  are  demanding  from  $10  to 
$15,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  very  limited 
quantity  at  these  figures. 

SONOMA. 

The  Berry  Growers  —Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat:  A  committee  from  the 
Berry  Growers'  Association  of  Analy 
township  went  to  Sau  Francisco  last 
Thursday  armed  with  authority  from  the 
Association  to  ascertain  what  prices  would 
be  paid  for  this  season's  crop  of  berries. 


The  committee  was  composed  of  J.  R. 
Rosie,  William  Taylor  and  J.  P.  Carvalho. 
The  committee  represented  80%  of  the 
berries  grown  in  the  township. 

Supplied  Some  Fancy  Stock.— 
Frank  Mecham  was  in  last  Thursday 
from  Stony  Point,  superintending  the 
shipping  of  a  carload  of  fine  stock.  Mr. 
Mecham  raises  some  of  the  best  stock  in 
Sonoma  county,  and,  even  at  fancy  prices 
realized,  he  finds  it  hard  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand.  The  shipment  made 
on  Thursday  consisted  of  half  a  carload  of 
Red  Polled  cattle  and  half  a  carload  of 
Shropshire  ewes  and  rams.  They  were 
consigned  to  A.  Schmidt,  a  well-known 
stock  man  of  Salinas  City. 

SUTTER. 

New  Wool  Begins  to  Arrive.— 
Yuba  City  Farmer:  George  Summy 
brought  in  the  first  wool  of  this  season's 
spring  clip  last  Tuesday.  There  were 
about  3000  pounds  in  the  lot  and  of  good 
quality.  The  market  price  in  this  section 
is  from  10@12£c  per  pound. 

Wheat  Prospects  Good.  —  Inde- 
pendent: Reports  from  various  parts  of 
the  county  indicate  that  there  will  be  a 
large  wheat  crop  the  coming  season. 
Many  claim  they  never  saw  grain  looking 
healthier  this  time  of  the  year. 

Peach  Blossoms  Rather  Light.— 
Several  orchardists  near  town  state  that 
peaches  are  not  blossoming  so  heavy  this 
year  as  they  did  last.  They  say  there  are 
plenty  to  make  a  large  crop  if  the  ma- 
jority set,  and  that  it  is  beneficial  to  the 
tree  and  the  grower  to  have  a  light  crop 
of  blossoms,  as  it  does  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  so  much  thinning.  The  cold, 
late  spring  is  the  cause  attributed  for  the 
light  blossoming. 

TULARE. 

A  Profitable  Cow.— L.  Weaver  has 
a  cow  that  in  one  year  yielded  him  an  in- 
come of  $154.  This  cow  gave  birth  to 
three  calves  in  that  time,  a  pair  of  them 
twins  of  course.  The  money  for  the 
calves  and  what  was  realized  from  the  sale 
of  cream  to  the  Tulare  Butter  Factory 
aggregated  $154.  There  was  the  skim 
milk  besides,  which  was  fed  to  the  hogs. 
Mr.  Weaver  refused  an  offer  of  $75  for 
this  cow. 

More  Orange  Trees.  —  Porterville 
Enterprise:  The  season's  planting  of  cit- 
rus trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Porterville  promises  to  reach  quite  a  fig- 
ure. The  new  acreage  is  centered  in  two 
favored  spots — Sunnyside  in  the  Zante 
district  and  Rosedale  in  the  Piano  country. 
An  ample  supply  of  water  has  been  devel- 
oped in  the  last  two  years,  and  its  proper 
distribution  has  resulted  in  this  wide 
planting  of  land  that  formerly  raised  a 
crop  of  grain,  Into  oranges.  It  Is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  most  of  the  land  is  in  small 
holdings — five  and  ten  acre  tracts — which 
points  in  a  few  years  to  a  distribution  of 
returns  to  individual  owners  living  either 
on  the  land  or  in  town.  Hence  an  in- 
creased population  and  growing  popular 
wealth. 

Sheepmen  and  the  Reserve.— Por- 
terville Messenger:  On  account  of  the 
report  that  applications  had  been  made 
by  the  sheepmen  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  permission  to  graze  their 
flocks  on  the  reserve  In  the  neighboring 
mountains,  a  special  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trade  was  called  and  a  petition  was 
placed  in  the  field  remonstrating  against 
such  permission  being  granted  by  the 
Department.  The  petition  will  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  prays,  in  behalf  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  interests  of  the 
valley,  that  no  permission  be  granted  to 
take  sheep  into  the  reserve.  A  letter 
from  the  local  board  of  trade  will  accom- 
pany the  petition  as  soon  as  it  is  sent  to 
Washington.  There  was  some  discussion 
as  to  whether  the  cattle  were  not  as 
destructive  on  the  reserve  as  the  sheep 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  include  them  in 
the  petition,  but  to  no  avail.  If  the  cat- 
tlemen do  not  profit,  however,  by  the  re- 
monstrance against  the  action  of  the 
sheepmen,  a  war  will  also  be  waged 
against  the  bovine  tribe. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

k  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Car* 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  bltmiah. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  thar.<i  v.  Id,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
t?HE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  'O. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Home-Made  Bread. 

It  makes  a  fellow  hungry  just  to  think 

about  the  bread 
Of  honest  old-time  baking,  on  which  in 

youth  he  fed — 
The  loaf  that  showed  the  traces  of  the 

pan's  intense  caress, 
But  bulged  above  those   wrinkles  as  if 

spreading  out  to  bless 
The  ones  who  gazed  upon  it  with  a  joyous 

appetite 

That  reveled  in  the  prospect  of  the  slices 
thick  and  light. 

To-day  the  chemists  make  it,  and  the 

flour  is  analyzed  ; 
The  bread  is  scientific,  and  is  properly 

devised; 

The  baker's  wagon  brings  it — it  is  con- 
scienceless and  hard ; 

The  cooking  schools  concoct  it  by  the 
rules  upon  a  card; 

Exactness  and  precision  guide  the  baking, 
it  is  said, 

But,  O,  they  never  equal  the  old-fashioned 
loaf  of  bread  ! 

Sometimes  there  comes  a  fancy  from  the 

mist  of  yesterdays 
That  holds  the  yeasty  perfume  of  the 

dough  set  out  to  raise. 
And  then  we  hear  the  patting  on  the 

floury  mixing-board, 
And  see  the  old-time  oven,  with  its  loaf 

of  goodness  stored. 
And  when  the  door  is  opened,  what  a 

satisfying  gust 
Of  pungent  rich  aroma  floated  from  the 

browning  crust ! 

The  breakfast  foods  displace  it— there  are 

foods  need  n't  chew, 
And  foods  that  give  the  stomach  not  a 

single  thing  to  do, 
And  foods  with  wondrous  titles,  that  have 

leaped  to  sudden  fame — 
The  old-time  bread  was  splendid,  with  the 

same  old-fashioned  name; 
It  held  the  balm  of  summer  and  the  glory 

of  the  wheat 
And  breathed  an  invitation  that  would 

make  you  come  and  eat. 

The  good  old  times  are  going,  and  the 

good  old  bread  is  gone  ! 
The  thick-cut  slice  of  "  home-made  "  with 

the  wealth  of  jam  thereon  ! 
The  piece  of  bread  and  butter  that  was 

such  a  boyhood  boon 
And  filled  the  void  that  clamored  in  the 

hungry  afternoon  ! 
And,  O,  Lucullan  fancy  !   You  were  fit 

for  any  fate 
When  home-made  bread  was  floating  in 

the  gravy  on  your  plate  ! 

Its  crumb  was  always  flaky,  and  its  crust 

was  never  burned  ; 
Your  mother  used  to  make  it  (but  your 

sister  never  learned). 
The  constant  march  of  progress  hurls  our 

cherished  things  afar — 
The  home-made  bread  no  longer  flanks 

the  apple  butter  jar- 
No  more  the  tang  of  spices  tells  that  some- 
thing good  is  spread 
Atop  a  tempting  portion  of  the  good  old- 
fashioned  bread. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Way  of  a  Maid. 

There,  you  can  go  on  with  your  cro- 
cheting and  counting  of  stitches  while 
I  tell  you  all  about  it  just  as  I  said  I 
would.  Does  it  seem  five  years  since 
we  were  graduated  from  the  dear  old 
seminary  ?  You  haven't  changed  a  bit. 
Teaching  the  infant  idea  to  sprout  in 
southern  latitudes  hasn't  drawn  a  line 
on  your  serene,  high-minded  face. 

Are  you  quite  comfortable  ?  It's 
about  as  comfortable  here  as  in  any 
city  house,  isn't  it  ?  You  always  would 
sit  in  a  straight-backed  chair  while  I 
crawled  in  among  the  pillows  on  the 
sofa.  That's  what  has  been  the  trouble 
with  me  right  along.  Aunt  Pen  had 
brought  me  up  on  pillows,  and  pillows 
I'd  had  in  some  form  or  another  till  I 
was  just  a  useless  Will-o'-the-wisp. 

That  year  after  we  left  school  I 
dragged  Aunt  Pen  around  to  place  af- 
ter place  until  she  was  so  wearied  and 
upset  it  was  a  wonder  she  didn't  go 
into  a  home  for  imbeciles.  The  doctor 
said  she  must  have  rest  and  quiet. 
Rest  and  quiet  were  in  Durham.  So  to 
Durham  we  came,  and  I  was  a  very 
much  abused  person. 

I  thought  that  first  week  Durham 
came  the  nearest  to  being  a  vacuum  of 
anything  I  knew  about.  I  have  changed 
my  mind  now.  Wait  till  you  have  seen 
it  in  summer. 

But  then  I  had  no  taste  for  sunrises 


and  sunsets.  I  used  to  think  how  you 
would  enjoy  it,  Nell — the  glorious 
freshness  in  the  morning.  I  began  to 
appreciate  that  about  the  second 
week.  The  long,  shady  lane  to  the 
brook,  where  the  wintergreen  grew, 
and  little  yellow  birds  used  to  come 
to  bathe  and  swing  on  the  tall  catnip 
stems  in  the  sunshine,  attracted  me 
about  the  third  week.  And  the  sunsets 
— they  came  about  that  time,  too. 

After  our  early  tea  Aunt  Pen  used 
to  go  off  to  bed  and  I  would  slip  away 
to  the  orchard  fence  and  watch  the 
cows  come  home  from  pasture  up  to 
the  barn.  The  swallows  came  home 
then,  too,  circling  and  darting  in  and 
out  of  the  woods  beyond.  The  pink 
died  slowly  out  of  the  sky,  and  the 
shadows  lengthened  from  the  woods. 
It  grew  darker  and  darker  and  stiller. 
A  dog  would  bark  sharply  on  the  hill- 
side. You  could  smell  the  swamp  pinks 
and  the  wintergreen,  and  the  damp 
earth. 

What  did  you  think,  Nell,  when  you 
used  to  get  my  letters  that  spring  ? 
Now  I  see  the  fun  in  your  eyes.  You 
knew  your  butterfly  friend  too  well  to 
credit  all  those  raptures  to  earth  and 
field  and  sky.  You  can  go  to  the  head 
again.  It  was  more  pillows.  I  must 
have  something  to  amuse  me  to  keep 
me  comfortable  and  interested. 

He  showed  not  the  least  desire  to  do 
either  at  first.  His  mother  worshipped 
him  and  he  treated  her  like  a  queen. 
Aunt  Pen  and  he  were  great  friends. 
But  he  just  seemed  to  leave  me  out  in 
the  cold.  Now,  of  course,  Nell,  no 
reasonable  sort  of  girl  could  stand  that. 
Here  were  the  conditions  for  a  really 
interesting  novel :  A  rich  heroine, 
boarding  at  a  farmhouse,  amid  sylvan 
scenes  and  all  that,  you  know,  with  a 
widow  and  her  remarkably  handsome 
son  Not  a  boy,  at  all,  either.  He  was 
nearly  thirty,  quite  dark,  with  great 
brown  eyes.  I  barely  came  up  to  his 
shoulder. 

He  had  been  a  rover,  had  built  levees 
along  the  Mississippi,  herded  cattle  in 
the  bad  lands,  built  telegraph  lines. 
But  his  mother  wanted  him  to  come 
home,  so  home  he  had  come.  They  had 
a  hired  man  who  did  most  of  the  work, 
so  David  and  Aunt  Pen  used  to  talk 
politics  out  under  the  trees,  while  I 
swung  in  the  hammock. 

But  my  turn  came  after  awhile.  He 
showed  me  where  the  cowslips  grew, 
fields  yellow  as  gold.  That  was  about 
the  second  week.  Then  the  lane,  and 
the  brook,  and  the  sunsets. 

I  thought  it  was  only  fun  and  idle- 
ness, as  it  had  always  been  before.  The 
little  glad  feeling  at  my  heart  to  see 
him  come  striding  through  the  fields  up 
to  the  fence  to  watch  the  sunsets  with 
me  was  only  gratified  vanity. 

He  was  so  different  from  any  one  I 
had  ever  known.  He  had  seen  and 
learned  many  things  in  his  independent 
roaming,  and  could  tell  them  in  a 
bright,  original  way  all  his  own.  David 
had  ambitions,  but  so  long  as  bis 
mother  lived  and  wanted  him  she  was 
first. 

He  could  be  as  merry  as  a  boy.  We 
used  to  play  mumblety-peg  out  on  the 
lawn.  Aunt  Pen  got  a  little  uneasy, 
and  remonstrated  at  last. 

"My  dear  Priscilla,  you  are  acting 
very  foolishly.  That  poor  fellow  does 
not  realize  in  the  least  how  much  you 
are  above  him.  He  will  be  proposing 
to  you  next." 

But  he  didn't.  The  romance  suddenly 
got  a  kink  in  it.  The  hero  didn't  play 
his  part  properly  at  all. 

I  watched  the  yellow  birds  all  by  my- 
self. Sunsets  ceased  to  be  glorious. 
The  days  were  long  and  stupid.  He 
went  away  on  business  for  a  week,  and 
when  he  came  back  he  was  very  stiff- 
necked. 

Aunt  Pen  had  put  her  patrician 
fingers  in  my  pie  and  delicately  told  the 
amount  of  my  income  and  a  few  other 
facts  relative  to  my  antecedents  and 
social  position. 

I  believe  dear  old  Mrs.  French  got 
the  impression  that  I  was  of  royal 
blood,  sister  or  cousin-in-something-or- 
other  to  the  king  of  England,  and 
might  buy  up  all  the  United  States  if  I 
chose.  It  was  evident  that  David  was 
not  inclined  to  be  dubbed  a  fortune  hun- 
ter. 

My  gentle,  sunny  disposition  under- 


went a  swift  change  then.  I  am  afraid, 
Nell,  I  was  a  little  bit  cross  to  Aunt 
Pen.  She  says  not,  now.  But  I  re- 
member quite  well,  after  she  had  told 
me  what  she  had  done,  how  I  ran  out 
into  the  orchard  back  of  the  house, 
pell-mell  through  the  raspberry  bushes 
to  the  brook,  and  sat  down  by  a  tree 
and  cried.  At  the  same  time  I  was  be- 
wildered to  see  how  angry  I  was  about 
such  a  trifle. 

You're  tired,  Nell.  You  don't  care 
about  hearing  the  rest,  I  know.  Now 
do  you  ?  And  I'm  sure  the  baby's  got 
into  the  coalhod.  She  hasn't  cried  for 
nearly  ten  minutes. 

Well,  I  know  I  promised,  so  I  will. 
But  you  mustn't  look  at  me  while  I  tell 
you  what  happened  then.  How  do  you 
suppose  I  ever  did  it  ? 

I  was  quieting  down  and  wiping  my 
eyes  when  I  heard  some  one  crashing 
through  the  bushes.  It  was  David.  He 
was  as  white  as  I  was  red. 

I  sprang  up  and  tried  to  appear  un- 
concerned, in  spite  of  a  great  grass 
stain  all  down  my  blue  muslin  dress, 
and  very  swollen  eyes. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  began. 
"Has  anything  happened  ?  " 

Now,  Nell,  whatever  put  it  into  my 
head  I'll  never  tell.  But  with  only  an 
instant's  hesitation  I  said,  half  choked 
with  tears  and  audacity — 

"  No,  nothing  much.  I've  lost  all  my 
money,  that's  all." 

And  the  sun  kept  on  shining.  There 
wasn't  the  sign  of  a  thunderbolt. 

He  stood  very  still  for  a  minute.  I 
suppose  he  was  dazed.  I  know  I  was. 
I  half  expected  to  see  Aunt  Pen  dart 
out  from  behind  a  tree  with  a  brush 
and  soap  suds  to  wash  my  mouth.  I 
remembered  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
and  wondered  which  side  of  our  family 
they  had  been  on. 

I  looked  up  at  him,  and  knew,  then, 
I  had  done  a  dreadful  thing.  Being 
frightened,  I  put  my  hands  to  stop  him. 
I  tried  to  tell  him  it  wasn't  true.  I 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  stop  a  tor- 
nado.   He  caught  me  in  his  arms. 

"  Prissy,  Prissy  !  Is  it  selfish  to  say 
I'm  glad  ?  I  can  make  you  care  for 
me,  you  know  I  can.  Now  there's  no 
terrible  money  between  us.  Oh,  little 
girl,  my  little  girl  1 " 

He  kissed  me  until  I  was  as  helpless 
as  a  child.  His  heart  beat  in  great 
throbs  under  my  head. 

I  had  been  made  love  to  before,  but 
never  like  that.  I  don't  know  how  long 
we  stood  there.  I  was  scarcely  con- 
scious of  what  he  said  or  did. 

He  picked  me  up  in  his  arms  at  last 
and  carried  me  across  the  brook  to  a 
big  rock,  and  sat  down  beside  me. 

Then  I  realized  that  that  wouldn't 
do.  I  remembered  what  I  had  told  him. 
I  mustn't  tell  him  it  was  a  lie.  And  he 
would  know  why  I  had  told  it.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  forgive  a  thing  like  that. 

Of  course  it  could  not  really  matter 
to  me  whether  he  forgave  me  or  not. 
But  oh,  the  shame  of  it  !  To  pull  out  a 
man's  heart  like  that  for  vanity's  sake, 
because  I  must  be  amused  ! 

I  felt  an  old  dread  of  his  face  when 
I  should  tell  him.  But  it  must  be  done. 
Why,  he  would  fairly  make  me  love  him 
next,  and  I  hadn't  the  least  intention 
of  marrying  a  poor  man,  least  of  all, 
a  farmer.  I  must  tell  the  truth 
quiokly,  before  my  courage  failed.  So 
I  fairly  screamed  at  him. 

"  Oh,  don't,  don't !  Please  stop  !  I 
told  you  a  lie.  I  have  just  as  much 
money  as  I  ever  had.  Nothing  has 
happened  to  my  money.  I  was  only — 
in — in  fun." 

A  dreadful  silence  fell  on  everything. 
He  got  up  and  stood  in  front  of  me. 
All  the  sudden  light  and  joy  had  gone 
out  of  his  face.  He  looked  so  old,  Nell, 
oh,  so  old  !  I'll  never  forget  how  he 
looked  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred.  Every- 
thing grew  gray. 

"You  will  be  so  considerate  as  to 
tell  me  what  your  object  was,"  he  said, 
distinctly.  "Hadn't  I  furnished  amuse- 
ment enough  for  you  ?  Did  you  think 
perhaps  I  would  have  some  startling, 
original  way  of  making  love  that  you 
could  make  sport  of  in  your  world, 
when  you  returned  to  it  ?  " 

It  was  all  true.  I  couldn't  say  a 
word. 

"I  shall  not  trouble  you  again  while 
you  are  here.  You  have  had  your  fun 
and  ought  to  be  contented.  But  I  want 


to  know  just  why  you  did  it  ?  Was  it 
for  amusement  ?  I  was  so  unlike  your 
average  society  admirer,  you  wanted 
to  see  what  would  happen.    Was  that 

it  ?  " 

For  pure  shame,  Nell,  the  words 
would  not  come.  So  I  just  looked  at 
him  and  nodded  my  head. 

He  looked  down  at  me  for  a  minute 
or  two,  then  he  went  back  across  the 
brook,  down  the  lane  to  the  field  be- 
yond, and  I  sat  and  watched  him  out 
of  sight. 

Well,  I  finally  went  back  to  the  house 
and  Aunt  Pen,  and  we  ate  supper  and 
went  to  bed. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  French  said  Da- 
vid had  gone  up  to  the  city  on  business 
for  awhile.  We  staid  nearly  a  month 
longer,  but  he  didn't  come  back. 

Aunt  Pen  wondered  aioud  about  it 
until  I  was  nearly  distracted.  I  roamed 
around,  solitary  day  after  day,  till  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  T  knew  then 
what  a  useless,  selfish,  good-for-noth- 
ing girl  I  was. 

Some  of  the  grand  old  life  of  the 
woods,  the  field,  the  whole  green  world 
got  into  my  blood.  I  could  never  be 
quite  the  same  Prissy  any  more. 

So  we  went  back  to  town.  But  noth- 
ing satisfied.  I  joined  no  end  of  clubs 
and  leagues.  I  studied,  I  slummed — 
oh,  oh,  I  did  everything  ! 

Then  I  knew  there  was  no  use  in  try- 
ing to  deceive  myself.  It  was  David  I 
wanted.  It  was  also  very  probable 
that  David  I  could  not  have.  No  man, 
but  even  such  a  good  one  as  he,  would 
keep  on  caring  for  such  a  heartless 
wretch  as  I  had  shown  myself  to  be. 

Aunt  Pen  heard  from  his  mother  oc- 
casionally. It  was  always  David  this 
and  David  that.  But  we  rarely  men- 
tioned him.  Aunt  Pen  is  not  troubled 
with  any  cataract  or  any  other  disease 
of  the  eyes  that  I  am  aware  of,  and  she 
had  soon  read  the  cause  of  my  restless- 
ness. I  could  see  in  her  face  and  her 
careful  avoidance  of  his  name. 

So  it  grew  winter,  and  finally  on  one 
cold,  snowy  day  in  February  I  reached 
my  limit. 

"  Let's  go  to  Durham  and  nave  some 
nice  country  sleighing,  Aunt  Pen,"  I 
said. 

Aunt  Pen  was  writing  at  the  library 
table.  I  don't  believe  Aunt  Josephine 
ever  got  that  letter.  I  don't  believe 
she  could  have  read  half  of  it  if  she  did. 
For  Aunt  Pen's  hand  shook  so  that  the 
ink  flew  in  all  directions. 

"The  snow  will  be  gone  before  we 
could  get  word  there  and  back  again." 

"Well,  let's  not  send  word.  Let's 
surprise  them." 

And  that's  how  it  happened  that  we 
sat  in  the  dear  old  kitchen  in  Durham 
the  next  night,  eating  supper,  the  big 
wood  fire  crackling  in  the  corner — 
Dave  very  grave  and  silent,  but  his 
mother  as  pleased  as  any  girl  that  we 
had  wanted  to  come  and  see  them. 

I  couldn't  eat.  I  could  scarcely  talk. 
You  can't  imagine  a  time  when  I 
couldn't  talk,  could  you,  Nell  ?  Dave 
says  now  he  can't,  either. 

And  after  supper  when  he  asked  us 
if  we  wanted  to  go  for  a  sleigh  ride, 
and  when  Aunt  Pen  and  his  mother 
said  no,  they  guess  they'd  rather  stay 
by  the  fire,  I  wished  I  had  staid  at 
home. 

I  wished  it  still  more  when  we  had 
started.  He  tucked  me  in  carefully, 
but  after  a  few  courteous  remarks  he 
had  fell  silent,  and  my  heart  went 
lower  and  lower.  What  a  fool  I  had 
been  to  think  he  would  keep  on  caring 
for  me  forever,  just  the  same  ! 

By  the  time  we  turned  in  again  at 
the  driveway,  the  tears  were  freezing 
on  my  cheeks,  and  the  throbs  crowding 
my  throat  stopped  my  breathing.  The 
light  must  have  fallen  on  me  as  he 
lifted  me  out,  for  that  dreadful,  strange 
look  went  from  his  eyes,  and  the  face 
I  had  known  in  those  first  weeks  came 
back. 

"  Prissy  !  "  he  said.  "  Why,  Prissy  ! " 
Then  he  stopped  and  bit  his  lips.  But 
that  was  enough.  The  sobs  tore  out 
then,  and  I  didn't  try  to  stop  them.  I 
just  cried  and  cried. 

But,  presently,  as  I  realized  that  he 
was  still  holding  me,  and  didn't  show 
any  sign  of  letting  me  go  again,  I  grew 
quieter. 

"  Prissy,"  he  said,  finally,  "how  am 
I  to  know  what  this  means  ?    I  am  not 
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a  bit  of  a  good  fellow  to  try  experi- 
ments on  any  more.   Is  this  one  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head,  fighting  the  tears 
back. 

"  If  you  mean  that  you  think  perhaps 
you  could  like  me  a  little,  and  could 
stand  being  half  way  poor,  for  I'll  have 
none  of  your  money,  if  that's  what  you 
mean  you'll  have  to  tell  me  so  your- 
self, so  I  can  understand." 

And  I  knew  he  meant  it,  too. 

A  girl  is  apt  to  lose  some  of  her 
pride  when  she  is  as  miserable  as  I  had 
been  all  winter.  After  a  minute  I  got 
up  my  courage  and  put  my  arms 
around  his  neck,  or  at  least  as  far  as 
they  would  go,  and  told  him — well, 
something  that  he  evidently  liked  to 
hear.  No,  I  won't  tell  even  you,  Nell. 
But  it  was  probably  the  same  thing 
you  were  telling  Roger  that  night, 
when  I  came  upon  you  suddenly  on  the 
stairs. — Jean  Elginbrod  in  Waverly 
Magazine.  


Sensitiveness— For  Weal  or  Woe. 

Two  women,  visiting,  wandered  on 
to  the  subject  of  sensitiveness.  "  It  is 
such  an  unfortunate  trait,"  the  younger 
one  insisted.  "My  little  Harriet  goes 
off  into  tears  at  the  slightest  correc- 
tion, and  the  habit  grows  upon  her." 

"  Have  you  ever  tried  reasoning  with 
her — the  mildest  kind,  of  course  ?  There 
is  a  certain  appeal  in  the  attitude  of 
apparent,  even  if  only  temporary,  equal- 
ity which  few  children  can  resist ;  but 
they  almost  invariably  resent  unsoft- 
ened  commands."  The  older  woman 
was  wise  of  insight. 

"Reason  with  my  baby  ?  She  is  only 
six  years  old  yet  !  " 

"  Only  six  ?  Why,  the  most  success- 
ful mother  I  know — one  with  five  chil- 
dren— has  reasoned  with  her  children — 
I  might  almost  say  consulted  with  them 
— ever  since  they  could  talk.  It's 
astonishing  how  much  judgment  they 
have  shown  as  they  developed.  They 
are  not  precocious,  either.  Good  sense 
seems  to  be  an  instinct  with  them  ;  but, 
in  fact,  the  mother  has  planted  it.  Try 
it.  For  instance,  when  Harriet  has 
a  cold  and  wants  to  expose  herself  to 
more,  talk  it  over  with  her  and  get  her 
co-operation  against  it.  This  same 
mother  grew  anxious  because  of  the  re- 
peated colds  her  little  daughter  had. 
But  after  a  friendly  talk  she  promised 
the  child  a  long-desired  doll  if  she  would 
be  very  careful  and  not  have  another 
cold  before  a  certain  date. 

"What  a  queer  way!  Still,  I  sup- 
pose it  might  work  well.  But  as  re- 
gards Harriet,  the  least  comment 
seems  to  upset  her  quite  as  much  as 
correcting  her.  She  is  just  a  little 
bundle  of  '  readiness  to  take  offence.'  " 

"  I  can  understand  that,  partly  from 
my  own  childhood  experience,"  came 
the  older  woman's  quick  response. 
"  Once  my  mother  told  me,  or  some- 
body in  my  presence,  that  an  uncle,  be- 
cause I  cried  a  great  deal  as  a  little 
baby,  said  he  wouldn't  give  a  pair  of 
old  shoes  for  me.  I  suffered  years 
from  an  ignominious  sense  of  nothing- 
worthness.  Another  time,  when  I  had 
grown  into  a  tall,  awkward  girl,  a 
superior  sort  of  young  man  cousin  said 
brusquely  to  me,  '  You  will  have  neither 
beauty  nor  money  ;  you  will  have  to 
marry  for  love.'  That  seemed  a  dread- 
ful fate  to  me  then,  and  temporarily, 
at  least,  his  comment  made  me  shyer 
and  more  awkward  than  ever.  Most 
children  take  impressions  as  readily  as 
the  sensitive  plate  of  a  camera.  Just 
a  few  days  ago  I  overheard  a  mother 
say  in  her  little  girl's  presence, 
'  Maudie  is  dreadfully  afraid  of  spiders. 
I  expect  she  would  have  a  spasm  if  she 
found  one  on  her.'  And  1  felt  sure  that 
Maudie  would — since  it  was  suggested 
to  her." 

"  We  don't  realize,"  the  older  wo- 
man continued,  "unless  we  have  kept 
childhood  in  our  heart,  how  deeply  com- 
ment and  suggestion  and  criticism  im- 
press our  children,  except  the  abnor- 
mally unsensitive  ones.  If  we  remind 
ourselves  of  this  impressionability — in 
case  we  do  not  remember  it — and  if  we 
will  take  time  for  the  talking  over  of 
things  with  children,  much  of  the  harm 
of  morbid  sensitiveness  would  be  avoided 
and  the  germs  of  good  judgment  im- 
planted." 

"One  needs  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 


to  bring  up  children  these  days,"  com- 
mented the  younger  woman.  "  But  it's 
worth  while,"  she  added,  with  convinc- 
ing fervor. 

"The  more  sensitive  a  nature  is,  'the 
more  it  feels  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,'  " 
said  the  other.  "Sensitiveness,  rightly 
directed,  develops  fineness  of  insight 
and  of  living." — New  York  Tribune. 


The  Happiest  Day. 

What  is  the  happiest  day  in  a  wo- 
man's life  ? 

The  210  members  and  ninety  guests  of 
the  Eclectic  Club  pondered  this  ques- 
tion prior  to  the  luncheon  and  recep- 
tion in  honor  of  Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Dow,  of 
Jamestown,  president  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration, and  other  officers  of  the  fed- 
eration. 

Mrs.  Powhattan  Gordon  set  the  ball 
rolling  with  her  paper,  in  which  she  dis- 
cussed the  crises  in  a  woman's  life 
which  are  supposed  to  add  most  con- 
spicuously to  her  gayety — her  engage- 
ment, her  marriage,  the  day  when  her 
first  born  is  placed  in  her  arms  and  so 
on.  Mrs.  Gordon  found  it  impossible 
to  settle  on  one  of  these  events  as  es- 
sential to  "  the  "  day  in  a  woman's  life. 

"  I  think  a  woman  is  happiest  when 
the  carriage  comes  after  the  wedding  to 
take  her  away,"  remarked  Mrs.  Philip 
Annesley,  of  Albany,  when  the  subject 
was  opened  for  discussion.  "  You  see, 
she's  leaving  all  her  old  clothes  behind. 
In  a  month  or  two,  however,  she's  apt 
to  want  her  old  clothes  again." 

"I  think  a  woman's  happiest  day 
never  comes,  because  she's  always  look- 
ing forward  to  it — it's  always  in  the 
future,  never  in  the  present,"  was  the 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Dore  Lyon,  Eclectic's 
president. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  speak  from  the 
man's  point  of  view,"  declared  Mrs. 
Philip  Carpenter.  "  I  asked  a  man 
what  he  thought  about  it,  and  his  an- 
swer was,  '  The  day  she  finds  a  bar- 
gain.' Then,  to  illustrate,  he  told 
about  a  woman  who  saw  that  a  certain 
bank  had  been  obliged  to  lower  its  rate 
of  interest  to  three  per  cent.  So  she 
scraped  together  all  the  money  she 
could  lay  her  hands  on  and  put  it  in  the 
bank.  '  I  couldn't  resist  such  a  bar- 
gain,' she  explained." 

"Mrs.  E.  A.  Greely,  corresponding 
secretary,  spoke  as  the  clubwoman : 
"I  think  the  day  when  one  reads  her 
first  paper  before  a  club  and  sees  it 
in  a  newspaper  is  the  happiest  day." 

"  I  think  it's  when  she's  with  the  man 
she  loves — on  a  moonlight  night,"  haz- 
arded an  Eclectic  member,  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  other  clubwomen. 


Rejuvenating  Furniture. 

As  regards  repainting  furniture  or 
woodwork,  it  may  be  said  that  paint 
is  a  great  beautifier.  White  enamel 
is,  of  course,  the  very  prettiest  thing, 
if  you  are  able  to  put  it  on  properly. 
My  own  experience  is  that  this  re- 
quires a  professional  hand,  and  other 
people  may  be  cleverer  about  spread- 
ing it  on  thin  and  even.  The  bright  red 
or  dark  green  paint,  so  favored  for 
porch  or  lawn  furniture,  is  also  suit- 
able for  a  country  bed-chamber,  with 
matting  on  the  floor  and  muslin  cur- 
tains. 

A  most  attractive  room  for  two  lit- 
tle girls  was  once  made  by  giving  va- 
rious battered  chairs  and  bureaus  a 
coat  of  red  paint,  as  well  as  the  bed- 
stead, which  was  a  three-quarter  iron 
one,  badly  scaled  off.  The  paper  in  this 
room  is  a  Japanese  design  of  flying  birds 
and  palms,  brown  on  a  white  ground, 
and  there  are  some  brown  Japanese 
rugs  on  the  floor. 

Dark  green  paint  is  admirable  for 
the  dining-room  or  library,  sup- 
posing that  your  sideboard  and  table 
are  not  worth  refinishing.  Blue  china, 
silver  and  linen  can  hardly  have  a  bet- 
ter setting  than  a  dark  green  buffet  or 
serving  table.  Good  papers  can  be 
had  for  the  walls  in  large,  closely- 
woven  patterns  of  green  and  brown 
with  gleams  of  yellow  or  orange.  A 
blue  and  green  Morris  paper  and  plain 
blue  curtains  are  effective  also,  though 
somewhat  severe  unless  the  room  is  a 
sunny  one.  Odd  pieces  of  wicker  or 
raffia  furniture  look    particularly  in 


place  among  red  or  green  painted  fur- 
niture. 

Another  kind  of  paint  to  be  highly 
recommended  from  practical  experi- 
ence is  that  known  as  "  drop  black."  It 
dries  quickly,  and  makes  a  dull,  ebony- 
like surface. — Isabel  McDougall  in  The 
Pilgrim. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Different  Modes  of  Making  Coffee  and  Tea. 

What  is  nicer  than  a  good  cup  of 
coffee  for  breakfast  ?  There  are  many 
kinds  of  coffee  and  many  modes  of  mak- 
ing it.  Here  is  one  way:  Take  an 
earthern  pot  upon  pot,  the  first  one  be- 
ing well  perforated.  Both  must  be 
clean,  and  warm.  Grind  the  coffee 
berries  just  before  using,  then  take 
about  two  ounces,  put  it  into  the  top 
pot  and  pour  enough  boiling  water  on 
until  it  is  full ;  when  it  has  run  through 
repeat  the  operation,  and  leave  it  to  do 
likewise.  It  is  now  ready  for  use.  This 
will  make  four  large  cups  of  good  coffee. 
It  should  be  known  that  a  teaspoonful  of 
chicory  added  to  the  above  will  give  it 
a  darker  color,  and  a  higher  flavor. 

Turkish  Mode. — The  coffee  must 
first  be  well  pounded,  then  the  boiling 
water  poured  over  it,  and  left  until  the 
next  day.  The  liquor  is  then  taken  and 
used  to  make  the  coffee  instead  of  plain 
water. 

English  Mode. — This  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  making  coffee.  To  make 
three  breakfastcupfuls,  or  about  a  pint, 
take  one  ounce  pure  ground  coffee,  pour 
boiling  water  over  it,  give  it  three  or 
four  boils,  pouring  a  little  of  the  coffee 
backwards  and  forwards,  two  or  three 
times,  add  a  pinch  of  isinglass  which 
has  been  previously  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  then  boil  the  whole  three  min- 
utes longer,  lastly  keeping  the  coffee 
pot  near  the  fire  ten  minutes  to  clear. 

Some  people  allow  a  pod  of  vanilla  to 
every  quart  of  water,  but  all  house- 
wives will  find  a  teaspoonful  of  chicory 
a  great  improvement  to  the  coffee. 

Various  Modes  of  Making  Tea. — 
The  best  way  of  making  tea  is  to  see 
the  pot  is  first  warmed,  then  put  in  the 
tea,  allowing  a  teaspoonful  for  each 
person  and  one  for  the  pot,  and  a  small 
lump  of  sugar,  and  one  grain  of  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Pour  over  it  boiling 
water,  but  only  three  parts  fill  the  pot; 
for  unless  the  water  boils  before  filling 
the  teapot,  the  tea  spoils. 

Set  it  in  a  warm  place  for  five  min- 
utes ;  fill  up  the  teapot  and  the  tea  is 
ready  to  pour  out.  Another  way  is  to 
put  the  tea  into  a  clean  teakettle  (one 
small  teaspoonful  for  each  person  and 
one  for  the  pot)  with  enough  cold  wa- 
ter, put  the  lid  on  tightly,  and  set  over 
a  clear  fire.  Just  before  it  comes  to 
a  boil,  remove  it,  and  when  the  leaves 
fall,  it  is  ready. 

Some  people  make  it  this  way  : 

Put  the  tea  into  a  clean  teapot 
(earthen)  and  pour  over  it  as  much  boil- 
ing water  as  you  require  tea.  Next 
day  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  then 
warm  to  boiling  point,  add  a  pinch  of 
isinglass,  sweeten  to  taste,  with  lump 
sugar,  adding  a  little  cream. 

A  great  saving  may  be  made  by  mak- 
ing a  tincture  of  tea.  Put  enough  tea 
into  a  teapot,  pour  boiling  water  upon 
it,  and  let  it  stand  twenty  minutes. 
Fill  each  cup  about  three  parts  full,  then 
fill  up  with  boiling  water,  thus  the  tea 
will  be  always  hot  and  equally  strong  to 
the  end. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  before  drink- 
ing tea  or  coffee,  a  small  portion  of 
something  should  be  eaten  first,  if  only 
a  biscuit.  Liquids  wash  away  that 
which  helps  digestion,  and  so  cause 
dyspepsia. — English  Ex. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  lamp  wick  should  be  the  largest 
size  that  the  holder  will  receive.  If  it 
refuses  to  move  easily  draw  out  one  or 
two  threads  from  each  side. 

No  kitchen  luxury  gives  better  satis- 
faction than  the  kitchen  bouquet  which 
comes  in  caramel  form,  and  lends  a  rich 
color  and  a  delicious  taste  to  soups, 
gravies,  hashes  and  made  dishes.  It  is 
made  from  a  concentrated  extract  of 


vegetables,  spices  and  meat  extract, 
and  a  very  little  of  it  goes  far  in  cooking. 

A  solution  of  powdered  alum  in  the 
proportion  of  one  teaspoonful  to  a  cup 
of  cold  water,  is  excellent  for  relieving 
chilblains.  Sponge  the  feet  or  bind  on 
cloths  dipped  in  the  alum  and  water, 
but  do  not  soak  the  feet  in  it. 

Powdered  pumice,  moistened  and 
rubbed  on  superfluous  hair  several 
times  daily,  will,  it  is  said,  remove  the 
distressing  affliction  from  the  hands 
and  arms.  The  hair  is  sure  to  return, 
however,  unless  permanently  destroyed 
by  the  electric  needle. 

Sage  tea  is  an  old  remedy  for  making 
the  hair  grow.  It  darkens  the  hair 
temporarily,  but  it  is  perfectly  harm- 
less. The  dried  sage  can  be  procured 
at  any  drug  store.  Pour  boiling  water 
over  a  teaspoonful  of  the  sage  ;  when 
cold  pour  off  and  rub  into  the  roots  of 
the  hair. 

Deviled  almonds  are  an  addition  to 
a  dish  of  oysters  raw  or  cooked.  Blanch 
and  shred  two  ounces  of  almonds,  saute 
them  in  a  little  oil,  and  while  hot  pour 
over  them  one  tablespoonful  of  chutney, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  pickles, 
one  tablespoonful  of  Worcestershire 
sauce,  salt  and  a  little  cayenne  pepper. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Scotch  Toast. — To  one  cupful  of  chop- 
ped cold  boiled  tongue  add  the  yolk  of 
one  egg  and  some  chopped  parsley. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  Worcestershire  sauce  and  a  dash 
of  celery  salt  or  seed.  Moisten  with 
cream.  Heat  the  mixture  in  a  sauce- 
pan and  spread  on  squares  of  buttered 
toast.  Sprinkle  with  breadcrumbs, 
brown  quickly,  and  serve  with  a  garni- 
ture of  lemon  and  parsley. 

Cheese  Croquettes. — Cut  into  dice 
one  pound  of  American  cheese.  Make 
a  cupful  of  cream  sauce,  and  while  it  is 
hot  add  the  cheese  and  the  yolks  of  two 
beaten  eggs  thinned  with  a  little  cream. 
Stir  the  mixture  until  blended.  Season 
with  salt,  red  and  white  pepper,  and  a 
little  nutmeg.  Set  aside  in  a  cold  place 
until  it  can  be  formed  into  croquettes, 
when  roll  in  fine  breadcrumbs,  dip  in 
egg,  roll  again  in  breadcrumbs,  and  fry 
in  deep  fat. 

Kisses. — Beat  the  whites  of  eight 
eggs  until  frothy.  Add  gradually  ore 
pound  of  powdered  sugar  which  has 
been  sifted  with  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  sugar.  Beat  until  stiff  and  as 
white  as  snow.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on 
white  paper  on  a  board.  Dust  thickly 
with  powdered  sugar  and  bake  on  the 
board  in  a  quick  oven.  They  are  done 
when  hard  and  of  a  light  fawn  color. 
For  cocoanut  kisses,  add  one  cupful  of 
grated  cocoanut  before  dropping  the 
mixture  on  the  paper. 

Smoked  Salmon  Croquettes. — Fresh- 
en the  salmon  a  bit  if  it  seems  to  be  too 
salty,  flake  it  up  and  just  heat  through 
in  water  that  simmers.  Then  chop  it 
and  to  it  add  a  few  cracker  crumbs,  a 
chopped  Spanish  pepper  (better  use 
the  canned  ones  now),  the  juice  of  an 
onion  and  moisten  with  a  little  melted 
butter  and  a  bit  of  stock  if  needed. 
Shape  and  fry.  Serve  plain  or  with  a 
sauce  piquant.  They  should  have  a 
flavor  quite  peculiar  to  smoked  salmon 
in  order  to  be  at  their  best,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  freshen  or  cook 
this  flavor  out  of  the  salmon.  And,  if 
perferred,  the  piquant  sauce  may  have 
the  Spanish  pepper  chopped  and  added 
to  that  instead  of  the  croquette's  them- 
selves. 

Almond  Cake. — Beat  to  a  cream 
one  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter; 
add  jeaten  whites  of  two  eggs  and  one 
yolk,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk;  then  mix 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  in 
four  cups  of  well-sifted  flour.  Bake 
immediately  after  it  has  been  stirred. 
Filling — Chop  fine  one  cup  of  seeded 
raisins  and  one  cup  of  blanched  al- 
monds. Cook  one  cup  of  granulated 
sugar  with  one-half  cup  of  water  until 
it  strings,  then  add  the  whites  of  three 
eggs,  well  beaten,  and  stir  until  a 
cream;  when  cool,  add  chopped  al- 
monds and  raisins,  using  for  flavoring  a 
few  drops  of  bitter  almond  and  oil  of 
rose.  This  can  be  used  as  a  solid  cake 
by  adding  the  filling  to  the  cake  and 
bake  in  one  tin  together. 
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The  Markets, 


July. 
43  ®43* 

43H®4-?» 
43*@43H 
43H@44 
44!b@43?s 


Dec,  1903. 
tl  20  @1  19% 
1  ■■  1  20 
1  i9%@l  1- 
1  I--,.-!  19 
1  18*@l  184 
1  18?s@l  19", 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  April  1,  1903. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  Darned,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   71X'«72X  6994&70H 

Thursday   73   r.>72*  70*@69?» 

Friday   71K®72*  68X(S693.i 

Saturday   73  «D«?i  eQH^flU^ 

Monday   W\4@73\         89  @69X 

Tuesday   73*@725<  69X@69X 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.   2  corn  per 
bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

May. 

Wednesday   42Xffl43* 

Thursday   4S*@43 

Friday   42\®*3% 

Saturday   43fcffl431a 

Monday   43nra-i3?i 

Tuesday   43%<s43H 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was  as 
follows: 

May,  1903. 

Thursday  $1  31l/j@l  35 

FrMay   1  35  @  34* 

Satu-day    @  

Monday   1  33   ffll  31  ?g 

Tuesday   1  314®  

Wednesday    @  

WHEAT. 

The  same  inactive  condition  previously 
noted  is  prevailing  in  the  local  wheat 
market  and  no  prospect  of  much  change 
until  the  new  season  opens.  There  is  not 
much  California  wheat  now  offering,  but 
enough  to  satisfy  the  demand  at  current 
rates,  the  inquiry  being  of  a  very  light 
order,  and  the  business  transacted  is 
largely  of  a  retail  character.  Shippers 
are  making  no  efforts  to  buy,  having  no 
vessels  to  load.  There  is  plenty  of  disen- 
gaged tonnage  in  harbor,  the  idle  fleet 
now  he^e  and  suitable  for  wheat  repre- 
senting' a  carrying  capacity  of  over  100,- 
000  tons.  The  ships  headed  this  way  are 
good  for  500,000  tons  more.  The  major 
portion  of  this  inward  bound  fleet  will 
have  put  in  an  appearance  or  will  be  due 
by  the  time  the  new  season  fairly  opens. 
With  this  large  fleet  in  sight  and  present 
bright  prospects  for  a  bountiful  crop,  the 
indications  are  there  will  be  active  times 
in  the  wheat  trade  of  this  port  the  com- 
ing summer.  The  new  season  will  prob- 
ably open  at  I1.15@l  20  for  shipping 
grades,  and  an  advance  on  these  figures  of 
about  $1  per  ton  for  desirable  milling 
qualities.  No.  1  California  wheat  is  now 
quoted  in  Liverpool  at  the  equivalent  of 
$1.60  per  cental.  Freight  rates  are  nom- 
inally $5  per  ton  or  25c  per  cental,  leaving 
II  35  per  cental  here  for  wheat.  There 
are  some  May  contracts  changing  hands 
at  figures  less  than  above,  but  California 
wheat  of  any  sort  is  difficult  to  obtain 
under  91.40  in  the  open  maiket. 

California  Milling   1  47V4®1  57!i 

Cal  No  1  shipping,  alongside   1  35  @1  40 

Oregon  Club   1  32!j@l  35 

Washington  B.ue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club     @  

Off  qualitiss  wheat    @  

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

LIT.  quotations   6s3d<a6s3Hd  6s7*d(a  6s8d 

Freight  rates   22®  23*8  21*®— s 

Local  market   tl  106,1  1-  ,  tl  37!4(*1  42H 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

May,  1903,  delivery,  II  35@1  31  J. 

December,  1903,  delivery,  ll.20@1.18J. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  for  May,  1903,  wheat,  11.30$ 
was  bid,  11.31}  asked:  December,  1903, 
sold  at$1.18|@1.19i. 

FLOUR. 

Business  rather  light,  both  for  shipping 
and  on  local  account,  and  at  generally  un- 
changed values,  with  the  market  moder- 
ately firm  in  tone,  owing  to  the  present 
scarcity  of  desirable  milling  wheat.  Spot 
offerings  are  of  fair  proportions,  but  are 
largely  the  product  of  mills  outside  the 
State. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t2  40@2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75@3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   8  75(6,4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  00@4  SB 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  2V&4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  25®3  75 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  2t@3  90 

BARLEY. 
Stocks  and  offerings  are  too  small  to 
admit  of  any  special  activity  and  current 
values  are  too  high  for  buyers  to  operate 
in  other  than  a  limited  way,  especially  as 


new  barley  will  be  offering  freely  in  about 
90  days  from  date  and  at  materially  lower 
figures  than  now  prevailing.  Present  in- 
quiry is  mainly  for  feed  descriptions  on 
local  account  and  for  shipment  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  In  other  kinds  of  bar- 
ley the  business  doing  is  too  light  to  ad- 
mit of  other  than  nominal  quotations.  It 
is  likely  there  will  be  heavy  shipments 
made  to  Europe  the  coming  season,  but 
at  a  lower  range  of  values  than  have  been 
current  for  some  months  past. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   tl  13X@l  16 

Feed,  fair  to  good     ®l  UK 

Brtwing.  No.  1  to  choice   1  17H®1  22)* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  40  601  50 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   I  s.-*    ;  37K 

OATS. 

There  is  a  moderate  demand  and  enough 
oats  offering  to  accommodate  the  imme- 
diate inquiry  at  values  prevailing,  which 
continue  much  the  same  as  for  some 
weeks  past.  The  general  tone  is  not  firm, 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  great  selling 
pressure,  and  with  other  feed  cereals  in 
light  supply,  prices  are  ruling  fairly 
steady.  Most  of  the  oats  now  on  market 
are  In  second  hands  and  cost  close  to  pres- 
ent asking  figures. 

White  Oats,  fanr-y  feed   I  30  @1  3i% 

White,  good  to  choice   1  26  «1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  17H@1  22tf 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20   Ml  25 

Milling   1  25   01  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  27H®1  32K 

Black  Russian   1  12H®1  22* 

Red   l  15  @1  25 

CORN. 

Stocks  are  on  the  increase,  but  are 
mostly  Eastern  product.  Asking  figures 
are  without  special  change,  although  on 
the  ordinary  run  of  offerings  full  current 
rates  are  not  readily  realized  in  a  whole- 
sale way.  As  soon  as  new  wheat  comes 
upon  the  market  easier  prices  lor  corn  are 
almost  certain  to  rule. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  22V4@1  30 

Large  Yellow   l  25  @1  35 

Small  Yellow   1  45  @1  60 

RYE. 

Movement  is  slow,  values  remaining 
practically  as  last  noted. 

Good  to  choice   1  10  @i  15 

BUCKWHEAT. 
No  evidences  of  anything  doing  in  this 
cereal  at  present.     Quotations  are  based 
on  latest  reported  transactions. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

There  is  a  moderate  inquiry  for  both 
white  and  colored  beans,  and  there  would 
probably  be  a  fairly  active  market  if  hold- 
ers were  disposed  to  grant  some  conces- 
sions, but  good  to  choice  stock  is  being  as 
a  rule  very  steadily  held.  Eastern  buyers 
in  search  of  white  beans  have  been  lately 
running  mainly  on  No.  2  stock,  rather 
than  pay  prices  asked  for  No.  1,  but  No.  2 
beans  are  now  mostly  out  of  the  way,  and 
from  this  time  forward  shippers  will  have 
to  either  confine  themselves  mainly  to 
first-class  stock  or  go  without. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                     3  50  @3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice             3  10  03  25 

Large  White                                  3  00  @3  20 

Pinks                                                2  50  @2  70 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                        2  75  @3  00 

Reds                                                 2  85  @3  00 

Red  Kidney      ®  

Llmas.  good  to  choice                       4  15  ®4  25 

Black-eye  Beans                              3  50  fflS  70 

Garbanzos,  large                              2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                             1  25  ®1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Business  in  this  line  is  very  slow.  Mar- 
ket is  firm  for  Niles,  but  easy  in  tone  for 
Green,  offerings  being  principally  of  latter 
sort 

Green  Peas,  California   1  60  ffl  1  75 

Nlles  Peas   2  25  @  

HOPS. 

The  same  inactive  market  is  being  ex- 
perienced in  this  center  as  for  a  month  or 
more  past.  There  are  few  hops  now  com- 
ing forward,  no  great  quantities  in  stock 
here,  and  scarcely  any  outward  move- 
ment. New  York  advices  state  that  Pa- 
cific Coast  hops  are  held  there  at  23®29c, 
as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  remark: 
"  There  is  as  yet  no  revival  of  buying  in- 
terest, and  so  little  business  transpires 
from  day  to  day  that  the  market  con- 
tinues in  a  weak,  unsettled  condition. 
Brewers  stick  closely  to  a  hand-to-mouth 
policy,  buying  only  in  small  quantities  and 
asking  for  favors  in  the  matter  of  price 
with  each  succeeding  purchase.  Dealers 
have  argued  that  stocks  here  were  light 
and  growers  were  generally  holding  at 
prices  that  did  not  permit  sales  on  this 
market  much  cheaper  than  heretofore; 
but  the  fact  remained  that  to  do  any  busi- 
ness concessions  were  necessary,  and  little 
by  little  holders  have  yielded." 
California,  good  to  choice,  1902  crop  20  @22!4 

WOOL. 

Most  of  the  buying  Is  being  done  in  the 
interior,  and  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case 
the  entire  season.  The  situation  Is  de- 
cidedly strong,  stocks  of  wools  throughout 
the  world  being  lighter  than  for  many 
years,  and  in  all  probability  will  fall  short 
of  the  needs  of  manufacturers.    How  to  I 


secure  the  wool  and  at  same  time  keep 
the  market  down  Is  the  problem  now  con- 
fronting buyers. 

SPRING. 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free   11  @  13 

ban  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective. .   9  @  11 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Arrivals  of  hay  have  shown  some  de- 
crease, but  of  good  to  choice  stable  hay 
the  offerings  have  proven  ample  for  the 
demand  at  existing  values.  Ordinary 
stock  hay  continued  In  limited  supply  and 
met  with  a  tolerably  firm  market.  Straw 
was  slow  of  sale  at  the  reduced  figures  last 
quoted. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   11  00®  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   11  00«*  13  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   10  00®  12  60 

Barley   10  00®  12  00 

Clover   10  OOffl  10  50 

Alfalfa   10  00®  12  00 

Volunteer   10  00®  10  50 

Compressed   11  00®  14  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   45®  52* 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  is  in  fair  supply  and  market  weak 
at  quotations.  Middlings  continue  to 
bring  stiff  figures,  offerings  being  light, 
Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  were  lower 
than  last  noted,  the  market  lacking  firm- 
ness. 

Bran,  ¥  ton   19  00@20  50 

Middlings   24  00@26  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00ffl22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   24  50®  25  50 

Cornmeal   27  00@28  00 

Cracked  Corn   27  50®28  50 

SEEDS. 

Not  much  now  doing  in  the  kinds  quoted 
herewith.  Supplies  of  Alfalfa  are  quite 
light  and  are  being  very  firmly  held. 

Per  etl. 

Alfalfa,  Utah  13  00@14  00 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  12  50tl3  00 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75®  3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  0J     3  26 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  @— 

Rape   m«  2!4 

Hemp   3\@  4 

HONEY. 

There  are  no  special  changes  to  record 
in  quotable  rates,  but  market  has  an  easy 
tone,  especially  for  other  than  strictly 
select,  uncandled  water  white.  This  sort 
is  not  now  obtainable  in  other  than  a 
small  way.  Holders  of  the  more  ordinary 
grades  are  anxious  to  effect  an  early 
clean-up. 

Extracted  White  Liquid   6*3  1M. 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   S*@  6 

Extracted,  Amber   5  <a  BM 

Extracted.  Dark  Amber   4  ®  4H 

White  Comb,  1-ft  frames  12tf(»I3!* 

Amber  Comb    9  @11 

Dark  Comb   7  ®  7tf 

BEESWAX. 
Not  much  inquiry  at  present,  but  offer- 
ings are  small  and   previously  quoted 
values  are  being  maintained. 

Good  to  choice,  light  »  ft  27  ®29 

Dark  25  @26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  for  Beef  is  very  firm,  some  ex- 
tra choice  selling  above  quotations.  Mut- 
ton is  in  increased  receipt,  but  is  still 
bringing  good  prices.  Hogs  were  in  a  lit- 
tle better  supply  than  preceding  week, 
but  market  was  not  quotably  lower. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers : 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  n>   7H@  8 

Beef,  2nd  quality   7  @  7K 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6!4®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  10@-e;  wethers   10H@— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  200  lbs   7(4®  7K 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  200  to  250  lbs   7J<®  7X 

Hogs,  large  hard,  over  250  lbs   7H@  1\i 

Hogs,  small,  fat   7%@  1% 

Veal,  small,  »  ft   9  ffllO 

Lamb,  Spring,  »  ft  11H@— 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Dry  hides  are  in  fair  request  at  prevail- 
ing values,  but  wet  salted  are  not  espe- 
cially sought  after.    Tallow  is  in  good  de- 
mand. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Considerable  doing  in  grain  bags  and 
market  firm  at   current    rates.  Wool 
sacks  are  in  moderate  demand  and  prices 
steady. 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5X@— 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June- 
July   5*@  6 

Grain  Bags.  San  Quentin,  in  lots  of 

2  000,  ¥10°  5  55  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ft   36  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  3'/j- ft   34  a— 

POULTRY. 
Choice  young  chickens,  medium  size  to 
full  grown,  brought  good  prices.  Broil- 
ers were  in  increased  supply  and  lower, 
more  particularly  small  sizes.  Common 
old  chickens  met  with  a  rather  weak 
market.  Turkeys,  ducks  and  geese 
brought  about  about  same  figures  as  last 
quoted. 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens  <fr  ft   15  ®  17 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  *  ft   15  ®  17 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   5  00  ®  6  00 

Roosters,  old   600  ®550 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  ffl  8  00 

Fryers   5  50  ®  6  60 


Broilers,  large                               4  00  ffl  5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium               3  00  ®400 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen                       5  00  @  6  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen                    6  00  ffl  8  00 

Geese,  V  pair                               2  00  ffl  2  50 

Goslings,  V  pair.                           2  00  @  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen                       I  50  ffl  l  75 

Pigeons,  young                                 2  50  ffl  2  75 

BUTTER. 
Supplies  were  fairly  liberal,  but  demand 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  great  ac- 
cumulations. Desirable  dairy  cleaned  up 
better  at  the  lower  figures  than  did 
creamery  at  the  higher  prices. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft   25  @26 

Creamery,  firsts   24  ®25 

Dairy,  select   24  ffl — 

Dairy,  firsts   23  @— 

Dairy,  seconds    22  ffl — 

Firkin  good  to  choice   —  @— 

Mixed  Store   M  ffl  17 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

CHEESE. 
Market  is  weak    for   domestic  new. 
Choice  old  is  scarce  and  would  sell  above 
quotations.     Eastern  markets   are  ad- 
vancing. 

California,  fancy  Bat.  new   12H&I3 

California,  good  to  choice   12  @12tf 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   13  @14 

EGGS. 

Sharp  competition  among  packers  has 
brought  about  further  advances  in  values. 
Eastern  eggs  can  now  be  laid  down  here 
for  less  money  than  the  home  product  is 
commanding. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  20  ffl— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  17  019 
California,  good  to  choice  store   16  ®17 

VEGETABLES. 
Onion  market  was  quiet  and  easier. 
The  Australian  onions  which  arrived  last 
week  are  not  offered  for  sale,  being  lim- 
ited at  higher  figures  than  are  now  ob- 
tainable. Asparagus  was  in  free  receipi ; 
canners  are  expected  to  soon  commence 
on  same.  Rhubarb  is  now  being  shipped 
East  in  carload  lots. 

Asparagus,  V  box   100  ®225 

Beans,  Lima,  ¥  ft   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,      ft   —   UP  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  fts..  1  00  «  — 

Cucumbers,  ^  large  box    —  ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  »  ft   —  ffl  — 

Garlic,  »  ft   2  ffl  2% 

Mushroom".  ¥  ft   fl  @  10 

Onions.  Yellow  Danver,  V  cental. . .     50  ffl  80 

Okra,  Dried,  (lib   —  ®  — 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  V  ft   6  ®  7 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  ft   —  @  — 

Peppers.  Pell,  V  box   —  ®  — 

Rhubarb, »  box   40  ffl  75 

Summer  Squash,  f  box   —  ffl  — 

Tomatoes,  *  crate   —  ®  — 

POTATOES. 
Stocks  of  potatoes  are  far  ahead  of  the 
demand,  which  is  mostly  local,  and  mar- 
ket is  in  poor  shape  for  sellers.  Sweets 
were  held  about  as  last  quoted,  with  de- 
mand fair. 

River  Burbanka   35  ffl  60 

River  Reds,  »  ctl   35  ffl  50 

Garnet  Chile   —  ffl  — 

Early  Rose   75  ffl  90 

Oregon  Burbanks   55  ffl  86 

New  Potatoes,  *  ft   3*ffl  — 

Merced  Sweet,  »  cental  1  75  ffl  1  85 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  are  in  fair  supply  for  this  ad- 
vanced date,  offerings  being  mostly  Ben 
Davis  and  Newtown  Pippins.  Demand 
was  not  very  active  and  market  was  not 
particularly  firm,  although  the  quotable 
range  of  values  remained  practically  the 
same  as  at  date  of  last  review. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Handlers  report  some  increase  in  busi- 
ness, but  market  is  far  from  being  active. 
Outward  movement  has  been  mainly  in 
prunes,  values  for  which  are  ruling  steady 
at  last  noted  decline.  Apples  and  peaches 
are  in  liberal  stock  for  this  date,  and  while 
market  for  these  lacks  firmness,  most 
holders  prefer  carrying  to  cutting  prices, 
which  are  now  on  low  levels. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   SHffl  5 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7H@  9)4 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  V  ft         6M®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7H@— 

Pigs,  10-ft.  box,  1-ft  cartons  66  ®75 

Nectarines.  »  ft    4  ffl  4* 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  ffl  4M 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6%@  9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7  ffl  7M 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   8  ffl  9 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5K®  fl 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   4M®  5 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4Kffl  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow   &H®  •  1 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  ffl  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  2®2^;   40-50s,  5®5*c; 

Apples,  fancy,  V  4-tier  box  I  60ffll  76 

Apples,  good  to  choice.  ¥  50- box  1  00(5<1  25 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  V  60-box   75®  90 

50-608,  i  4  ,c;  60-TOs,  2*r.i3c;  70-808,  2}<®2Ho; 
80-90S,  lfc®2c;  90-1008,  1M®1K0. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    8  ffl  3% 

Apples,  quartered   3  ffl  SH 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   4'/4@  5* 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks.  V  lb  4  ffl  6 

Plums,  unpltted,  ¥  ft   I'iffl  2 

RAISINS. 

The  jobbers  who  were  offering  2  and  3 
crown  layers  at  11.05  and  11.15  in  carload 
lots,  Fresno  delivery,  are  now  quoting 
11.10  and  $1.20  as  the  minimum  figures. 

California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  prices, 
f.  o.  b.  common  shipping   points,  crop  of  1902: 
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2-  crown  London  Layers,  20-lb  boxes,  $1.10$  box; 

3-  crown  do,  $'.20;  4-crown  fancy  Clusters,  do,  $2; 
6-crown  Dehesas,  do,  $2.50;  6-crown  Imperials, 
do,  $3. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Owing  to  reduced  receipts  of  oranges, 
the  market  shows  a  better  tone,  but  there 
is  no  special  firmness  for  other  than 
choice  to  select  Navels  of  medium  size, 
these  meeting  with  most  inquiry.  There 
was  a  fair  demand  for  choice  to  fancy 
lemons  at  quotably  unchanged  values. 
Limes  were  steadily  held. 
Oranges,  Washington  Navel.  $  box.  ...  1  00@2  25 

Oranues,  California  Seedlings   65@1  25 

Changes,  Tangerines,     half  box   1  00@1  25 

Lemons,  California,  select.  $  box   2  25«u2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice   1  50«2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good   75@1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  00@2  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  *  box    4  50&5  00 

NUTS. 

There  is  not  much  doing  at  Almond9, 
but  when  sales  are  effected  they  are  at 
quotably  unchanged  values.  Walnut 
market,  shows  decided  firmness,  espe- 
cially for  No.  1  stock. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @!0 

California  rtlmonds,  hard  shell   5  &  5!4 

Peanuts,  C  ilifornla.  fair  to  p'ime   414®  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6!4 

Wainuts,  White,  soft  shell  12'/a@l3 

Walnuts,  White,  standard  10  @11 

WINE. 

The  local  market  had  developed  no  new 
features  since  last  report.  The  Wine 
Dealers'  Association  bids  18a  per  gallon  for 
last  year's  dry  wines,  but  against  this 
makes  a  charge  of  about  ]}c  per  gallon  for 
various  items.  The  association  controls 
most  of  the  sweet  wines  and  for  last  year's 
product  charges  32c  per  gallon  net  at 
winery.  Receipts  of  wine  last  week  were 
394,250  gallons.  A  shipment  of  100,144 
gallons  went  forward  by  steamer  last  Sat- 
urday for  New  York. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks  110,360 

Wheat,  otls  118,898 

Barley,  ctls   20,965 

Oats,  ctls   8  105 

Corn,  ctls   7,216 

Rye,  ctls    1,510 

Beans,  sks   3.411 

Potatoes,  sits   27,227 

Onions,  sks   3,092 

Hay,  tons    2,910 

Wool,  bales   865 

Hops,  bales    283 


Since  Same  time 
July  l,  1902.  last  year. 


4,820,740 
5,488,706 
4,516,088 
6SM.573 
113,495 
171  874 
640,132 
1,075,138 
172,534 
1*5,189 
39,995 
13,133 


5,197.150 
i-,343,8(J7 
5,384,0J1 
737,746 
90,199 
262,528 
626,488 
1,151,981 
174,125 
115  408 
45  968 
8,770 


KXPOKTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  time 
July  i,  iso?.   last  year. 


Flour,  U  sks   3,736 

Wheat,  ctls   66,698 

Barley,  ctls   8  212 

Oats,  ctls   584 

Corn,  ctls   565 

Beans,  sks   386 

Hay,  bales   2.185 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   150 

Honey,  cases   2 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,316 


7,690,394 
3,848,456 
2  750 
9,205 
23,198 
12,910 
545  331 
490,237 
5,983 
44,220 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  17,  1903. 

723.191  — Women's  Skirt  —  Augusta  Adler,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash 

723,193  — Hat  Hook-H.  R.  Bernard,  S.  F. 

723,128  —Hoisting  Crane— W.  E.  Boden,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

72.S.8U5.— Sharpener— Bucking  &  Brown,  S.  F. 
722,952  — Truck— Q.  W  Uavls.  Vacavllle,  Cal. 
722,820  —Tread  Power— W.  De  Graw,  Clovis,  Cal. 
722,683.— Bit  FOR  HuRSES-D.  W.  Donnelly,  Bur- 

lingame,  Cal. 
722,987.— Piano— A.  G.  Gardner,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
722,837  — AIR  Brake— F.  L.  Guillemet,  S.  F. 

722.840.  — Prune  Pricker— J.  H.  Hammer,  Med- 
ford,  Or 

722,703  — Water  Heater— Haug  &  Brown,  S.  F. 

722.841.  — Massage  Apparatus— W.  F.  Hedstrom, 
Los  An  ;eles,  Cal. 

723.155.— Stump  Puller— C.  G.  Hoffmann,  Needy, 
Or. 

723,162.— Rotating  Boat— A.  Kitterman,  Port- 
land, Or.  , 

722,720  - Conveyer- P.  H.  Lamb,  Hoquiam.Wash. 

722,721.— Cahleway.  —  F.  H.  Lamb,  Hoquiam, 
Wash. 

723,206.— Oil  Burner— H.  Luckenbach,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

723,001.— Air  Compressor— G.  W.  Marsh,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

723  010—Oil  BrtRNER— McLean  &  Plcard.  S.  F. 

722.867.  — Hoists— G.  Mitchell,  Naco,  Ariz. 

722.868.  — Traveling  Crane— G.  Mitchell,  Naco, 
Ariz. 

722.876— Gas  Regulator— C.  L.  Nelson,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

722,897.— Broiler-F.  Rademacher,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

722,899.— Tool  Handle— C.  V.  B.  Reeder,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

722,919.— Thresher— J.  J.  Skinner,  Paso  Robles, 
Cal 

722,763.— Calendar  Support— F.  H.  Smith,  S.  F. 
722  9^6.— Lock— S.  Storm.  Los  Angeles  Cal. 
723,220—Piston  Packing— E.  W.  Tucker,  S  F. 
723,082.— Screw— I.  S.  Turner,  Centralla,  Wash. 
722,930. — Brak b — E.  Wadey,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DEAL  DIRECT  ^35?  FACTORY 

Don 't  pay  retail  price  for  carriages  or  harness.  Write  for  our  catalogue  and 
learn  about  our  system  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  customer.  Two  profits 
are  saved  to  you.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  or  you  can  return  the  purchase 
anJ  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  We  have  the  largest  assortment 
of  buggies,  surreys,  phaetons,  carriages,  and  other  high  grade  vehicles,  as 
well  as  harness,  horse  rugs  and  other  horBe  accessories,  in  America. 
Write  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  COMPANY, 
Factory  and  General  Office,  COLUMBUS,  0.         1      Write  to 
Western  Office  and  Distributing  House,  ST.  LOUIS,  M0.  J  nearest  office. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
v  y  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copv. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A^ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Anjeles,  California. 


ORDER  AND  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET 

Pasteur  Black  Leg  Vaccine 

If  not  obtainable  from  dealers,  refuse  substitutes  and  wire  your 
order  to  us.  Over  20,000,000  calves  successfully  vaccinated  with 
the  original  Vaccine  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  Powder  form 
and  Cord  form  both  for  Single  and  Double  treatment. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  COMPANY,  Ld., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK,  -  FT.  WORTH  =  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[ELATERITE    IS   MINERAL  RUBBER.] 
NO   MATTER  WHERE  YOUR   BUILDING   IS,  OR  WHAT  ITS  PURPOSE,  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  COVERING. 


'It    Neuer    Wears  Out. 


ELATERITE  ROOFING 


Trade  Mark, 


EASY  TO  LAY.         GOOD  IN  ANY  CLIMATE.        THREE  WEIGHT-. 

FOR  SAMPLES,  REFERENCES  AND  FULL  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE. 

SAN  FKANCI8CO,  713  Market  Street.  PORTLAND,  Worcester  ltnil.ll  g. 

LOS  ANGELES,  Byrne  Building;.  SEATTLE,  Arcade  Building 

Factory:    OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


13  FIRST  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORNIA. 


IRRIGATORS    ATTENTION  ! 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

Eclipse  Centrifugal  Pumps 


AND  CAN  FURNISH  PUMPING  PLANTS  IN  ANY  SIZE,  INCLUDING  POWER. 
Send  for  Folder. 


W.  &  P.  PAINTS. 

For  wine  cellars,  brewery  floors,  refrigerators,  walls.  Gives  out  no  noxious 
fumes  or  gases  and  can  be  used  in  safety  in  confined  places.  Lowest  in  price. 
Best,  irrespective  of  price.  . 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicions  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. E.  KxauMer  &  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa* 


'Phone  James  3301. 

CONTRACTORS'  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY, 

LEADING  LABOR  AGENTS, 

635  WASHINGTON  8TRKBT. 
Male  Be  p  of  All  Klnrln  Fornlghed  Free  of 
Charge  to  Bvery  Kmployer  of  Help. 

'Phone,  telegraph,  write  or  call  In  person  and 
procure  your  help  from  us.  L.  H.  CUTTING, 
Manager,  635  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


H  E  A  LD  S 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Ca . 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
30  TeacherB;  70  Typewriting-  Machines;  19,000 
Graduates:  1000  annual  enrollment;  600  average 
dally  at  end  nee;  H  u  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  co  lege.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.  Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
J  ournal— Free. 


BEE  KEEPERV  SUPPUES. 

Our  retail  prices  are  as  low  as  It  is  practical  to 
handle  small  orders  and  furnish  the  high  quality  of 
Hupp  ios  which  we  make  our  specialty.  We  cannot 
guarantee  these  prices  except  on  early  orders,  as 
cost,  of  material  is  constantly  advancing. 

MODERN  LANGSTROTH  DOVETAILED  HIVES. 

All  K  D.  packed  for  shipment  and  free  on  cars 

(AE52S)  —  One  and  One  -  half  Slory  with  Cover, 
Bottom,  Frames,  staples'.  Div.  Board  and  Rabbets, 
making  the  first  story  or  brood  chamber,  also  super 
or  comb  honey  chamber  with  section  holders,  tins, 
separators  and  all  nails,  but  without  sections,  five 
for  16.60    each.  SI  50 

(AE64S)  -  One  and  One  -  half  Story  COMPLETE, 
including  all  mentioned  above,  also  24  Honey  Sec- 
tion in  super,  and  comb  foundation  starters  for 
brood  frames  and  honey  sections,  five  for  17  50. 
Each  $1  75 

(ak55)  —  Two  Story  (two  chambers  filled  with 
Brood  and  Extracting  Frames),  rover.  Bottom,  Div. 
Boards.  Rabbets,  staples  and  nails,  five  for  $7  50. 
Each   $1  75 

HIVE  PARTS,  SECTIONS  AND  FOUNDATIONS. 

Brood  Frames,  Hrffman  Self-spacing  w  th  end 
staples  and  nal.s,  $22  per  1000.  J12  per  500,  $2  50  per 
101)   each  3  cents. 

Staples,  enough  for  10X0  frames  00  cents,  for  1U0 
frames  10  rents    per  pound,  25  cents. 

Division  Boards,  75c  per  dozen   ea  h  IS  c  nts. 

Section  Holders,  slot  ed  or  plain,  $14.50  per  1100, 
17.50  per  500,  n  76  per  100  each  2  cents. 

Separators,  sawed  and  slotted,  $9  per  lm  0,  $4  75 
per  all  ■,  «1  per  100    — dozen  15  cents. 

Sections,  Choicest  No.  i  White  Bassw^od,  highly 
finished.  4^xlH  open  top  and  bottom,  or  4Jj£xl)t 
plain.  Either  size  —  1000.  $4.50;  500.  $2  50;  per 
100    60  cents. 

Comb  Foundation,  New  Weed  Process,  edium 
Brood  for  Brood  *  rames,  25-pound  at  47c;  10-pounl 
at  4Sc    pound  50  cents. 

Thin  Super  for  honey  sections,  25- pound  at  55c; 
10- pound  at  57c  pound  tiU  cents. 

All  other  supplies  correspondingly  low  In  price. 

"A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture,"  cioth  bound,  5uu  p;  ges, 
illustrated  postpaid  $1  2i 

Write  for  Price  List  or  Estimate  ou  Large  Lots. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 


34  and  36  Main  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


MALTHOID 
►FING 


Malthoid  Roofing  is 
the  best  roofing  for 
factories,  shops,  sheds, 
depots,  wharves,  can- 
neries, tanneries,  mine 
buildings,  smelters, 
etc.,  because  it  is  very 

low  priced,  very  durable,  in- 
expensive to  lay  and  will 
last  tor  years  without  bother 
or  further  cost.  ° 

Will  resist  fire — weather 
and  water-proof.  Fumes  and 
gases  do  not  injure  it. 

Comes  in  rolls — can  be 
laid  by  any  one. 

Send  for  booklet  and  samples.  lo 

The  Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
Denver,  Colorado 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

0»on  All  Tsar.    :   A.  VAH  DEB  HAILLEU .  PrM't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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f the  SHARPLES  m 

TUB'JLAR  DAIRY  SEPARATOR 

I  is  guaranteed  to  yield  the  farmer  a  6  per 
cent  greater  prorit  on  his  investment 
than  any  other  cream  separator.  Our 
book  No.  13  explains  why. 

Sharpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies, 
I    Cnicago,  Ills.     West  Chester.  Pa.  _ 


A  Complete  Threshing  Outfit 

FOR  SALE. 

One  40-Inch  cylinder  Bronson-Pitts  Separator; 
one  Daniel  Best  Side  Cleaner;  long  feeder  and 
derrick,  with  forks,  blocks,  cables,  cook  house, 
water  wagODS  and  feed  wagon,  and  a  No  1  thresh- 
ing engine  48-inch  boiler;  the  whole  outfit  in  No.  1 
condition  for  sale  cheap  Fo  fur  her  particulars 
apply  to  JOHN  McCOKMALK,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 

Owners  of  Threshers  and  Harvesters, 

ATTENTIONI 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a  NUT  WRENCH 
that  makes  easy  and  simple  the  problem  of  re- 
moving and  replacing  the  teeth  in  the  cylinder  of 
your  machine— a  Wrench  that  more  than  pays  for 
Itself  every  time  it  Is  used?  If  so,  address  the  un- 
dersigned for  descriptive  matter,  price,  etc. 

VENTURA  MANUFACTURING  &  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Ventura,  California. 


THE  FIELD. 

The  Women's  Work  Against  the  Squirrels. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  wo- 
men's work  against  squirrels  in  San 
Joaquin  county.  Helen  Dare  has  pre- 
pared for  the  S.  F.  Examiner  a  very 
entertaining  sketch  of  the  work  and 
how  it  began: 

Whatever  would  California  do  with- 
out the  California  woman — be  she  the 
native  or  the  transplanted  daughter? 

It  takes  the  California  woman  to  do 
things  —  particularly  original  things, 
and  most  particularly  things  for  the 
good  and  glory  of  California. 

Her  latest  enterprise  is  the  Manteca 
Squirrel  Association,  and  the  Manteca 
Squirrel  Association  is  the  very  newest 
variety  of  woman's  club — and  the  most 
novel. 

The  name  is  non-committal,  but  you 
needn't  get  ready  to  laugh  on  that  ac- 
count— and  waste  effort. 

The  Manteca  Squirrel  Association  is 
a  woman's  club  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  waging  a  war  of  extermination 
on  the  squirrels  of  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  the  squirrel  holds 
the  land  and  the  rancher  pays  the 
mortgage. 

The  ranches  around  Manteca  are  so 
full  of  squirrel  holes  that  they  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  colanders  and  crib- 
bage  boards.  Squirrels  are  so  thick 
in  the  ground  that  the  over-popula- 
tion is  forcing  them  from  family  life 
into  community  life.  The  ranchers 
have  attacked  them  with  profanity  and 
poison,  traps,  shotguns,  dogs  and  irri- 
gating floods  without  doing  any  more 
than  reducing  the  squirrel  census  to  a 
point  that  prevented  overcrowding. 

But  now  the  women-folk  are  going  to 
attempt  to  accomplish  with  the  united 
effort  of  the  Manteca  Squirrel  Associ- 
ation what  their  men- folk  have  failed 
to  do  individually.  They  have  banded 
together  with  enthusiasm  and  deter- 
mination, and  the  squirrel  must  go. 

The  crusade  was  started  by  the 
energy  and  indignation  of  one  little 
brown-eyed  woman. 

Mrs.  Eva  Boles,  the  wife  of  Superin- 
tendent West  Boles  of  the  Silver  Bow 
Basin  placer  gold  mine  near  Juneau,  is 
the  little  brown-eyed  woman. 

She  came  down  from  Alaska  with 
her  husband  a  year  or  two  ago  to 
make  a  home  in  California,  and  bought 
the  Summer  Home  place  near  Manteca, 
a  charming  bit  of  ranch  land  with  a 
cosy,  roomy  ranch  house  on  it.  With 
the  zest  and  hopefulness  of  the  new- 
made  farmer,  she  planted  trees  of 
almond,  apricot,  peach  and  plum  and 
olive.  She  set  out  a  small  vineyard.  She 
started  a  vegetable  and  flower  garden. 
She  planted  shrubs  and  vines  to 
beautify  the  place,  and  she  became  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  driving  horse  that 
was  in  danger  of  being  pampered  into 
obesity. 

As  soon  as  she  got  her  fruit  trees 
and  vines,  her  vegetables,  flowers  and 
shrubs  in,  the  squirrels  set  to  work 
without  any  regard  for  the  eight-hour 
law. 

Mrs.  Boles  is  a  plucky  little  woman, 


and  much  inclined  to  hold  her  own. 
She  vowed  not  to  let  the  San  Joaquin 
squirrels  get  the  best  of  her.  She  got 
a  rifle  and  shot  them.  She  trapped 
them.  She  poisoned  them.  She  filled 
up  their  holes  with  dry  sand.  She 
shook  her  buggy  whip  at  them  as  they 
scampered  across  the  road  when  she 
was  out  driving,  and  told  them  what 
she  thought  of  them.  She  did  great 
execution  among  them,  but  as  fast  as 
she  killed  them  off  more  squirrels  from 
the  neighboring  ranches  came  in  and 
took  the  places  of  the  victims.  Then, 
while  she  was  out  driving  one  day,  her 
pet  driving  horse  stepped  into  a  squir- 
rel hole  and  broke  his  leg. 

"That  was  the  last  straw,"  said  lit- 
tle brown-eyed  Mrs.  Boles  in  telling 
the  history  of  the  Manteca  Squirrel 
Association.  "I  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  squirrels  must  go,  and  I  saw 
that  I  couldn't  rid  the  country  of  them 
by  my  unaided  efforts.  The  Americans 
learn  early  that  '  in  unity  there  is 
strength,'  and  I  thought  that  with  the 
combined  effort  of  our  people  we  might 
get  rid  of  the  pests.  So  the  very  first 
thing  I  did  was  advertise  in  the  Stock- 
ton papers  offering  prizes  in  a  squirrel- 
killing  contest.  The  prizes  I  named 
were  a  road  cart,  a  shotgun,  a  guitar, 
twelve  music  lessons  and  a  suit  of 
clothes.  I  didn't  know  but  that  I 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  prizes  out  of 
my  own  pocket — but  I  went  ahead  and 
offered  them. 

"  Then  I  got  the  use  of  Manteca  hall 
donated  for  a  meeting.  I  got  the 
ladies  of  Manteca  interested.  We  got 
up  a  dance  to  raise  a  fund  to  pay  for 
the  prizes  and  to  interest  the  people  in 
squirrel  ki  ling.  We  had  a  basket  sup- 
per at  the  dance  and  we  cleared  $28.10 
with  this  first  effort.  That  started 
the  ball  rolling.  When  the  prizes  were 
distributed  at  the  close  of  the  first  con- 
test ou  February  21st,  429  squirrel 
tails  were  brought  in. 

"That  was  encouraging.  Everyone 
at  that  meeting  seemed  interested  in 
the  undertaking.  The  squirrel  killing 
spirit  seemed  contagious,  and  we  or- 
ganized the  Manteca  Squirrel  Associ- 
ation for  the  purpose  of  ridding  our 
part  of  the  country  of  squirrels." 

Thus  it  was  that  one  little  woman 
stirred  up  a  whole  township,  a  whole 
countryside,  a  whole  county,  and  per- 
haps it  may  be  a  whole  State,  into 
squirrel  killing. 

All  the  women-folk  in  Manteca,  and 
for  miles  in  every  direction,  belong  to 
the  squirrel  association,  and  are  bent 
on  ridding  their  part  of  the  country  of 
squirrels,  and  all  the  children  are  fired 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  same  cause. 
There  is  indeed  a  perfect  furore  of 
squirrel  killing,  and  plans  are  afloat 
for  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
furry  little  rascals  that  dig  pitfalls  and 
eat  the  crops. 

If  the  unsuspecting  victims  could 
know  what  is  planned  for  them  there 
would  be  a  squirrel  exodus  that  would 
leave  every  squirrel  hole  untenanted  in 
San  Joaquin  county.  Every  squirrel 
would  hike  out  with  bag  and  baggage 
across  the  county  line. 

For  one  thing  there  has  already  been 
planned  an  entertainment  to  raise  the 
money  to  start  a  fund  for  paying  a 
bounty  on  squirrel  tails. 

Besides  the  entertainment  which 
took  place  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  there 
are  1000  tickets  to  be  sold  at  50  cents 
apiece  for  four  prizes  that  are  to  be 
raffled.  The  proceeds  from  the  tickets 
are  to  be  used  in  buying  the  prizes  for 
the  next  squirrel-killing  contest,  which 
closes  on  the  21st  of  June. 

Those  who  wish  may  accumulate 
squirrel  tails  for  this  coming  contest, 
and  those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the 
contest,  or  who  feel  that  they  cannot 
compete  with  the  champion  squirrel 
destroyers,  are  also  encouraged  to  en- 
gage in  squirrel  extermination,  for  to 
anyone  bringing  in  any  number  of 
squirrel  tails  the  bounty  of  a  cent  and 
a  half  apiece  will  be  paid. 

In  Manteca,  and  all  the  country 
about,  the  squirrel  association  has 
aroused  a  new  interest  in  life.  School- 
boys, and  even  schoolgirls,  are  becom- 
ing mighty  hunters  and  trappers,  and 
novel  ways  of  acquiring  the  bushy 
trophies  are  being  invented  and  per- 
fected. Onei  Ismail  boy,  just  a  little 
while  out  of  kilts,  has  a  pet  cat  to  do 


his  hunting  with,  and  he  appeared  at 
the  last  meeting  with  quite  a  bunch  of 
tails  to  get  a  bounty  on,  all  from  squir- 
rels that  his  cat  had  brought  down — or 
up. 

Miss  Myrtle  Cowell,  who  was  the 
only  girl  prize-winner  at  the  first  con- 
test, won  her  guitar  with  eighty-seven 
squirrel  tails  given  her  by  loyal  boy 
cousins,  but  her  enthusiasm  has 
warmed  so  to  the  club's  undertaking 
that  when  her  prize  guitar  was  given 
to  her  she  said  regretfully: 

"Wish  it  were  the  shotgun,  for  then 
I  could  get  a  lot  of  squirrels  myself  for 
the  next  contest." 

It  was  not,  however,  the  ambition  of 
the  club  women  to  do  all  the  squirrel 
killing:  themselves.  They  are  quite 
satisfied  —  as  woman  has  ever  been 
since  the  beginning  of  history — to  in- 
cite others  to  do  the  killing  as  well, 
and  this  they  want  to  do  until  there 
isn't  a  squirrel  hole  left  for  a  pet 
buggy  borse  to  put  an  unlucky  foot  in, 
and  until  there  isn't  one  saucy  squirrel 
left  to  sit  on  end  and  flirt  his  tail  and 
fluff  his  whiskers  in  sheer  impudence  at 
the  abused  rancher. 

And  wouldn't  it  be  an  odd  and  inter- 
esting circumstance  if  the  energy  and 
indignation  of  one  little  brown  -  eyed 
woman,  who  was  roused  to  revolt  by 
her  pet  buggy  horse  stumbling  into  a 
squirrel  hole,  should  set  a  whole  State 
in  action  ! 


BROAD  TIRES 

make  good  roads  and  save  draft. 
There's  long  service  In  the  modern 

Electric  Metal  Wheels, 

wlthetraightorstaffpered  oval  steel 
spokes.  No  tires  to  set.  no  break 
downs.  Fltany  wajion,  Hake  a  new 
wagon  out  of  your  old  gears.  Write 
for  free  catalogue. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. ,  Boi  10,  Quiney,  III. 


IBS9( 


PRICE  CATCHES  TRADE, 

but  oar  quality  holds  It  year  after  year  after  year. 
PAUK  WOVEN  W1KK  FKRCK  CO.,  AlHtlAN.MlCH. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 

MA  OE.  Bull 
StroDg,  Chicken- 
Tlfrht.  Sold  to  the  KarmeratWhol..al. 
Prices.   Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free, 

COILED  STRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  2Utf,     Criacheitor,  Indiana,  I  .  8.  A. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

J.  C.  HOWLETT  MACHINE  WORKS, 

256  Fremont  8treet,         San  Frauclgco,  Cal. 


rry  what  me  Farmers'  &  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  America  can  do  for  you. 

The  work  of  the  FARMERS'  &  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  has  been  a 
pronounced  success.  The  results  shown  in  the  twelve  months  of  Its  actual  work  are  highly  satis- 
factory. 

This  Association  has  created  a  co-operative  feeling  between  the  farmers  of  different  parts  of  the 
State  that  has  not  heretofore  existed. 

It  has  cultivated  cordial  relations  and  formed  business  connections  with  manufacturers  and 
dealers  throughout  the  Eastern  States. 

Of  the  list  of  sub  cribers  the  Association  commenced  with  the  first  of  the  past  year,  and  of  those 
who  have  subscribed  since,  there  is  not  one  delinquent 

The  Association  asks  your  co  operation  and  you  need  the  assistance  It  can  give  you  in 

PRCKURlNd  THE  BEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  PRODUCE. 

You  are  invited  to  add  your  name  to  its  subscription  rolls.  * 
Write  for  prospectus  and  information. 

Farmers'  &  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America, 

222  nission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TIA/O    LETTERS    OE  MANYi 

Bethany,  Cal.,  Oct.  4,  1902. 

Fanners'  <S-  Manufacturers'  Association  of  A-nrrica,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:— Upon  1001  sacks  of  wheat  sold  by  me  through  the  Association.  I  find  the  price  paid 
me  by  you  amounts  to  $125.85  more  than  I  was  offered  by  the  local  buyers  here.    Respectfully  yours, 

[Signed]  W.  P.  PETERSEN. 


Knightsen,  Cal.,  Sept.  27,  1902. 
Farmers'  <£-  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Am'rica,  San  Francisco,  <  at. 

Gentlemen:— The  carload  of  hogs  which  I  sold  through  the  Association  to-day  netted  me  $114.00 or 
%  cents  per  pound  more  than  I  could  have  got  from  local  buyers  here.   Respectfully  yours, 

fSignedl  C.  H.  GORDON. 

N.  OHLANDr&  CO.'S 

HMGradc  FERTILIZERS 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE   SHOULD    HATE   OUR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE   IN   ANSWER    TO   A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RRAINCIS    SMITH   Sc  CO., 

— mantjtacttjbebs  or — 


FOR    TOWN    YA/ATIiR  WORKS. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ...      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  PI  pet 
with  Aspbaltum.  , 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jereeya  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhama  competing.  F.  E.  Burke, 
80  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

BULLS.  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Short-horned  Durham  registered  bulls,  high  grade 
bulls,  high  grade  cows.  All  grades  $40  per  head. 
Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope.  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOL8TEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

A.  J.C.C.  J  ER*E  Y8.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8 AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  beBt  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Eoeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  Berkshire  swine  for  sale,  all 
ages.   Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BRED  Poland-China  sows  at  a  bargain.  Safe  in 
pig  to  prize-winning  boar.  Also,  fall  pigs.  Llnd- 
gren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg,  CaJ. 

DR.  R.  CAUCH,  Breeder  of  Eng  lsh  Berkshire 
Swine,  Carpinteria.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-OHINA  &  DUROC 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Poland-China  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.     Sutton  Bros.,  Lodi,  Cal. 

THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize- winning 
Berkshires.   Pigs  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINAS,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for  hatching.  C.  A. 
Stowe,  Stockton. 

W.  H.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal.  S.  C.White 
Leghorn  eggs  «2  ft  16;  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs  1 1  ¥  12 

COTTONWOOD  FARM,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 
Eggs,  barred  and  white  Plymouth  Rocks,  Pekin 
ducks.  Toulouse  geese,  pearl  guineas.  Narragan- 
seit  turkeys;  belgian  hare.   Send  for  circular. 

8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  eta. 

WILLIAM  NILF.S  &  CO..L09  ADgeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

WILLIAM  N1LE8  *  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  partlculara. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  608  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1817  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Caf.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Our  hens  pay  well,  eating  dear  wheat.  Write  for 
how.   CARMAN  BROS.,  Felton,  Cal. 

NO  HUMBUG. inoni 

Bwino  V.btock  Marker  tori  C»lf  D«borae: 
from  rooting,    Mikes  48  different  ear  mi 
Horni.  Pilot  91.60.  Send  $1  for  trial.  Ifl 
•nee.  Pat'd  May  ft.  10U2.    M.«  and  Calf  Hold. 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


SEPARATORS 

Allahout  them  andother  things  for  the 
men  .    A.  II.  Ulil  1>,  Philadelphia. 


dairy 


DM  DTI  IDC  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
1  *  w  1  '  w  i»  &  pay  $4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIBS,  Box  800,  Weatbrook,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE, 

A   Norman  Stud. 

Coal  black,  5  years  old.   Imported  on  botb 
sides.  Will  work  single  or  double. 

Colts  can  be  seen  at  ranch.  For  further  particu- 
lars, address  R.  D.  HATCH,  Manager  Novato  Land 
Co.,  Novato,  Cal. 


CHAS.  D.  PIERCE,  Pres. 


FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWOH1LLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


STOCKMEN)  SUPPLIES 


Sheep  Dips,  Tanks,  Worm  Cures,  Ear  Marks, 
Punches,  Tattoo  Markers,  Shearing  Machines, 
Shears,  Sheep  Marking  Paint,  Lamb  Feeders, 
Lice  Paint,  Poultry  Supplies,  Veterinary 
Remedies,  etc.   Write  for  Catalogue  BA. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Don't  Pay  Double. 

We'll  sell  you  a  better  hatcher 
for  the  money  than  any  other 

Incubator  concern  on  earth.  New  i  m- 
proved  regulator,  that  can't  get  out 
of  order.    Big  l><K.k-2f>0  illustrations  Tree. 

SURE  HATCH  INCVBATOR  CO., 
Cla}  Center,  Neb.  orCoIumlms,  Ohio. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  H.  W.  from  PETAUJMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    f\.    1W  ECHrt  /V\ , 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL, 


BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  Ram. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  Install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  is  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  It.  It  is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

PKYCK  W.  BAILEY. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 


PRINTING  We  furDlsn  al1  stock  and  do  printing 
r  lull  1 1HU.  at  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  S1.25,  1000  $1.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  325  Davis  si,. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.  FRANK  PIERCE,  Vice-Pres. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD 
HOLSTEINS. 


DE  KOL  OF  VALLEY  MEAD. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
19  lbs.  9  oz.  batter. 


ROMEO  AAGGIE  ACME. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
26  lbs.  11  oz.  butter. 


PARTIES  WANTING  FIRST  CLASS  YOUNG  BULLS  will  do  well  to  write  us.  Prices 
reasonable,  breeding  and  quality  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined. 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  cost.   The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date: 


Name. 


Lbs.  of  Lbs.  and  oz 

milkin  Age.  butUr  yield 

1  days.  in  7  days. 

Romeo  Aaggie  Acme              431  7  yr.  26  11  oz. 

Fidessa                                  570  4  "  25. 

Matty  Clay's  Aaggie  2d          499  7  "  23.15  " 

Ruda2d  Belle                       401  7  "  20.9  " 

Minnewawa  Lily                    364  4  "  20. 4  " 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead            435  3  "  19.9  " 

Wynetta  Princess                 391  2  "  18.7  " 

Minnewawa  Louise                474  3  "  18.5  " 

Drusa                                    399  5  "  18.4  " 

WaUalona                            393  5  "  18.3  •' 

Olympia  Clay                        526  6  "  18.2  " 

Victor  Idlewill  2nd                 371  4  "  17.9  " 

De  Natsey  Baker                   377  2  "  17.7  " 

Aaggie  Martin                       416  6  "  16.12  " 

Romi  Princess                        366  3  "  16.8  " 

Western  Duchess    .               387  7  "  16.6  " 

Corona  Cliftden                     410  6  "  16  3  " 


Lbs.  of 

Name.  milkin 
7  days. 

Minnewawa  Salambo, 3  teats  403 

Mountain  Juliet   382 

Minnewawa  Duchess,  3  teats  ... 

Lady  Kurts  Alpa   378 

Corona  Acturas   314 

Eva  Blanco    355 

Korndv  Ke  Pietertje  Queen..  300 

Aral  n  De-Kol   332 

Oleander  De-Kol   324 

Segris  Pietertje  De  Kol  2d  355 

Western  Princess   294 

Painted  Lady   327 

Mary  Ann  De  Kol   391 

Miranda  Acturas  325 

Hengerveld  Lass    306 

Princess  Louise  De-Kol   2£9 


Wild  West  De  Kol   279 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSHIRES.   YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 


Age. 

4  yr. 

7  " 


2  " 
2  " 

2  " 

3  " 
3  " 
3  " 
3  " 
2  " 
2  " 
wider 


Lbs.  and  oz. 
bulUr  yield 
in  7  days. 
16.1  oz. 

15.9  " 
15  6  " 
15.3  " 

14.1  " 
14 

13.14  " 
13.7  " 
13  1  " 
12.11  " 
12  11  " 

12.10  " 
12.10  " 
12.3  " 

12.2  " 
12. 

10.19  " 


PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Address  all  communicat'ons  to  City  office,  14  TURK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.   'Phone,  SOUTH  103. 
STOCK. TO IM,    CflL,     'Phone,  SUBURBAN  281. 

A  GREAT  COMBINATION r 

Good  Cows 

AND  A 

USl  Separator 

Fill  the 

FARMERS 
Pockets 

WITH 

ONEY! 

The  U.  S.  Separator  gets  all  the  cream  from  the  milk, 
The  cream  makes  the  butter, 

The  skim-milk  makes  the  calf, 
All  bring  in  the  cash. 

3oi  Send  for  Catalogue 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  falls,  Vt. 
WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SfBiilAL  Got  l>  MEUAl  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  fet.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

■  n riMUt  MANUFACTURED    BY  m 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  KAUCH,  SAH  AlfSELMO,  MARUT  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    ISull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 

Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
iTEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  TMB  PBTALUnA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


WHITE 


LEGHORN  and 
MINORCA 

RANCH    RAISED!        RURESTt  CHE«F»BST! 

MEAT    MEAL,  A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 
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Not  a  good 
lamp  chimney  is 
made  without  my 
name  on  it. 

Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  and  Selma  Granges. 

To  the  Editor:— On  Saturday,  the 
28th,  Tulare  Grange  to  the  number  of 
twenty-six  paid  a  fraternal  visit  to 
Selma  Grange. 

By  invitation  of  Selma  Grange  the 
Worthy  Master  and  officers  of  Tulare 
Grange  assumed  charge  of  the  meeting 
and  conferred  the  third  and  fourth  de- 
grees on  a  class  of  three. 

After  the  degree  work  was  over  the 
Grarjge  closed,  the  tables  were  set  and 
a  most  excellent  harvest  feast  was 
brought  out  and  participated  in  by  all 
present. 

After  the  harvest  feast  an  open 
meeting  was  held,  presided  over  by 
Worthy  Master  Patten  of  Selma 
Grange.  Speeches  were  made  and 
words  of  encouragement  and  hope 
spoken,  interspersed  with  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  a  very  enjoy- 
able day  was  passed  until  time  for  the 
members  of  Tulare  Grange  to  return 
home  on  the  6:37  p.  M.  southbound 
train.  But  previous  to  their  depart- 
ure the  sisters  of  Selma  Grange  had 
served  their  visiting  sisters  and  broth- 
ers with  luncheon. 

By  request,  Bro.  Shoemaker,  Stew- 
ard of  the  State  Grange  of  California, 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  his- 
tory and  work  of  the  State  Grange 
during  the  twelve  years  he  has  held 
that  office.  This  told  of  some  of  the 
trials  and  achievements  of  the  Order 
during  that  period.  This  history  is  a 
record  of  the  untiring  zeal  and  work  of 
the  several  Worthy  Masters,  Lectur- 
ers and  executive  officers  during  that 
time,  for  whom  too  much  cannot  be 
said,  but  the  history  is  not  complete 
which  does  not  give  Bro.  Shoemaker, 
himself,  full  credit  for  the  fidelity  to 
the  duties  of  his  office  and  his  faithful 
performance  thereof  during  the  long 
period  he  has  worthily  held  his  office. 

Bro.  Thomas  Jacob  was  called  on  to 
speak  of  association  and  co-operation 
among  agriculturists.  His  address 
graphically  described  the  benefits  of 
association  and  the  evils  of  the  lack  of 
it  among  farmers.  It  almost  necessa- 
rily included  a  short  account  of  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association,  the 
failure  of  which  only  typifies  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  all  farmers  to  unite  in 
a  cause  so  manifestly  vital  to  the  well- 
doing of  every  farmer.  Say  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association,  its  officers  are  men 
selected  from  the  agriculturists  them- 
selves. They  are  above  the  average  in 
intelligence  and  business  ability  and 
had  all  prune  growers,  as  they  should 
have  done  in  justice  to  themselves  and 
to  the  other  prune  growers  who  did 
join,  deliver  their  fruit  to  the  Associa- 
tion, as  contemplated  by  the  agree- 
ment. They  (the  officers)  gave  that 
honest  integrity  and  earnest  zeal  to 
the  interest  of  the  Association  as 
would  have  made  its  success  unex- 
celled and  its  financial  benefits  to  the 
fruit  grower  almost  incalculable.  Say 
what  may  be  said  of  the  officers  of  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association,  no 
association  of  fruit  growers  can  be 
made  successful  where  such  a  percent- 


age of  them,  from  whatever  cause  it 
may  be,  refuse  to  join,  and  where,  per- 
haps, an  equal  percentage  of  those 
who  did  join  dishonestly  fail  to  deliver 
their  fruit. 

Another  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
organize  a  co-operation  of  fruit  grow- 
ers in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  The 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  will  speak  good 
words  for  it  and  wish  it  success.  At 
the  same  time  the  members  of  this 
Order  fully  believe  that  did  the  pro- 
moters of  this  proposed  co-operation  of 
fruit  growers  give  more  encourage- 
ment and  aid  in  promoting  and  organ- 
izing Granges  of  the  Order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  in  their  districts  their 
success  would  be  facilitated  and  com- 
plete, because  then  they  will  have  an 
organized  body  in  full  sympathy  with 
them  and  a  power  behind  them  to  en- 
courage them  in  their  work,  to  aid 
them  in  building  up  the  Association 
and  to  sustain  it  when  organized. 

There  is  good  material  in  Selma 
Grange.  It  has  in  its  membership 
several  pioneers  of  the  Order.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  zeal  in  their 
work  of  Bro.  and  Sister  Patten.  All 
members  are  now  more  hopeful  of  their 
Grange  and  prouder  of  the  Order. 

J.  T. 

Sacramento  Grange. 

John  Schell,  Thomas  Waite,  H.  C. 
Muddox.  Nels  Loridsen,  E.  Greer  and 
Daniel  Flint,  a  committee  of  Sacra- 
mento Grange,  has  selected  for  the 
Grangers'  annual  picnic  the  grounds  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  at  Fair  Oaks. 
There  is  a  dancing  platform  in  fine  con- 
dition, fine  groves  of  trees  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  the  grass  forms 
a  carpet  of  green.  The  picnic  will  take 
place  May  2. 

On  May  4  officers  of  the  National 
Grange  will  be  tendered  a  public  recep- 
tion at  Foresters'  Hall,  Sacramento. 
The  exercises  will  begin  at  10  o'clock 
A.  m.,  and  wind  up  in  the  evening  with 
a  harvest  feast. 


New  Granges. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Harvey  is  the  most  active 
and  effective  deputy  the  State  Grange 
has  had  for  years  and  he  is  pushing  or- 
ganization in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  in 
a  way  which  astonishes  the  ancients. 
The  latest  has  been  organized  at  Camp- 
bell, with  charter  members  numbering 
over  eighty — and  perhaps  even  100. 
These  members  hope  to  unite  with  the 
three  Granges  of  the  western  side  of 
the  valley  in  giving  a  hearty  welcome 
to  the  Master  of  National  Grange,  P. 
of  H.,  in  May  next. 


BLACK  LEG 

AMONG  CATTLE 


Is  now  prevalent  In  nearly  all  sections.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  and 

CUTTER'S 
Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Is  the  lowest  priced,  easiest  used  and  most 
successful  vaccine  made. 

Write  tor  BLACK  LEG  booklet  containing 
full  information  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  process  of  vaccination. 

The  CDTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

Fresno,  Cel. 

If  no  druggist  or  dealer  In  your  town  has 
our  vaccine,  order  direct  from  us;  we  pay 
all  transportation  charges. 

F"OR  SALE. 

IfiA  ACRES,  8  MILES  FROM  NAPA,  HANDY 
wWI  to  R.  R.  station,  boat  landing  and  school. 
House,  2  barns,  shop,  windmill,  etc.  Water  p  ped 
to  house  and  barns:  living  stream  on  place.  Five 
acres  prunes.  4  acres  resistant  vines  In  full  bear- 
ing Unfailing  supply  of  firewood.  Must  sell  to 
settle  estate.  GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Administrator, 
Napa,  Cal. 


FACTS    WORTH  KNOWING. 

You  can  buy  a  genuine  Columbus  Buggy  Company's  vehicle,  at  the  San  Francisco  bouse,  for  about 
the  same  you  will  pay  for  an  Imitation,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate.  The  Columbus  will 
not  admit  o'  as  great  a  profit  as  cheaper  stuff  and  many  dealers  say  the  average  buyer  does  not  know 
tbe  difference,  Look  into  the  difference— it  will  pav  you.  We  can  sbow  more  vehicles  15  years  old  still 
running  in  the  State  of  California  than  all  the  other  factories  combined.  The  freight  is  the  same  on 
cheap  vehicles  that  it  is  on  good  ones.  We  have  to  have  a  distributing  house  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
whole  coast  and  the  islands.  Big  stock  to  select  from  and  carloads  constantly  arriving.  Market, 
between  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets,  opposite  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


'€ofttm6asJJaffffy  Co. 

Co  fttm  6  ffs,  O/t/o.  j 

-—-,0  c.  a.  r//?£$roAf£: 

Facsimile    of    Name  Plate. 


Fine  Clydesdale  — Press:  One  of 
the  finest  thoroughbred  Clydesdale  stal- 
lions ever  brought  to  this  country  has 
just  been  purchased  by  E.  C.  Sexton  of 
Goleta.  This  horse,  Robin  Adair,  is  by 
the  great  imported  Emperor  II,  dam  im- 
ported Rose  by  Young  Topsman.  He 
weighs  very  close  to  a  ton. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

Next  session  begins  Juno  15,  1903.  Write 
for  catalogue  giving  full  detail. 

M.  L.  Pancoast,  Sec. 
510  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
E.  J.  Creely,  D.V.S  ,  Pres. 


Wonderful  Liniment  for  Rheumatism. 

Victor,  Mon  .  Jan.  '2b.  1903. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O  : 

I  have  been  using  GOMB AULT'S  CAUSTIC 
BALSAM  for  fifteen  years  for  rheumatism  and 
neuralgia.   It  is  a  wonderful  liniment. 

Beht  Nelson. 


Glenn  County, 


•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  Is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  Is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  Is  located  In  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chlco,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chlco,  Butte 
County,  California. 


Fruit  Orchards  and  Farm  Lands 
in  Santa  Clara  County. 

83  acres  general  farm  close  to  foothills,  near 
Stanford  University.  Larire  house,  larire  barn,  rich 
deep  soil,  plenty  of  water,  healthful  c  (mate,  profit- 
able place  for  stock  and  poultry.   Price  J11.S0O. 

150  acres  finest  seed  and  b-»rry  land  to  be  found  in 
the  State:  artesian  belt:  J250  per  acre. 

A  number  of  others.   Write  for  what  you  require. 

Glenn  County  Lands  Near  Willows. 

Good  and  cheap  No  better  returns  for  the  money. 

1280  acres  profitable  ranch  level  land,  well  fenced, 
house  5  rooms,  barn,  etc  Produces  10  sacks  grain 
to  the  acre.  Price  112.50  per  acre    Investigate  this. 

B40  acres  splendid  land  for  stock  or  irraln  Two 
good  barns,  house  7  rooms,  barley  20  sacks  to  the 
acre,  good  bargain  in  every  sense  Price  17500. 
Favorab  e  terms 

For  full  particulars  for  these  and  other  Blmilar 
properties,  address 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto.  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


OI1V  alfalfa  land  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DUI  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R  ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  If  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  lift  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco. 


CHEAP  RATES 

California.  Washington.  Oregon.  Colorado. 

We  sr.  lire  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  toor  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    Send  for  free  map  of  Cal'fnrnla 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.. 
18  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


loudenUhay-sling 


IT  CLEANS  THE  RACK 


Handles  any  kind  of  bay,  bound  grain,  straw,  corn 
fodder  or  other  forage. 

Works  with  any  Hay  Carrier. 

The  largest  and  best  line  of  Hay  Tools  for  either 
field  or  barn  use. 

The  originator  of  FLEXIBLE  RARN  DO  »K 
HANUtiRS  and  have  the  Best  on  Earth. 

A  full  line  of  Hardware  Specialties,  save 
M<»nk«  by  writing  for  catalogue. 

Address  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 

Box  9,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

B€ALL  &  CO.,  242  Wash.  St.,  Portland,  Oregon,  Agent, 
for  Pacific  Coast. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  11  brary ,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.S.  Patents 
Since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  tbe  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  tbe  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Wasbington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  An 
worthy  Inventions  patented  through  Dkwey, 
Strono  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  tbe  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  Including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stlffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  In  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3X-foot.  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  *  CO.,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,  momtt  dfc    T  o  w  n  e>  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER. 

Nos.  5S-37-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE.  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  MCFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


SEED  CO. 

411,  413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Our  new  1903  catalogue,  one  of 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  on 
this  coast,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
California  Views,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  information  about 
the  garden  and  full  instructions  as 
to  planting  will  be  found  therein--- 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

ROYAL  APRICOTS,  LOQUATS, 
BLACK  ACACIAS,  ETC. 


DISBROW  NURSERIES, 


Phone,  RED  2021. 


PASADENA,  CAL. 


Rupestris  St.  George 

Roots  and  Cuttings. 

HENRY  TUCKER, 

CALISTOGA,  CAL. 


Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN)  AND  GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 
«S- THESE  PLANTS  WILL  PLEASE  YOU.-®» 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.       W.  J.  EHBREE, 
Rural  Box  61.     Kl  Monte,  Lob  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


Gregory 


MEVEK,  WILSON  &  UO.,  Man  Francisco,  Cat. 
are  Hole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Good  seed 
assure  good 
gardens.  Gregory's 
seeds  have  been 
the  favorites  of 
gardeners  and  flor- 
ists for  40  years. 
Always  successful. 


Send  for  our  free 
catalogue,  telling 
about  our  three 
warrants  on 
seeds. 

j.  j.  n. 

G  regory  A  Son, 
Harblehead,  Hast. 


Gardens 


ORANGE  «fc  LEMON  TREES. 

We  still  have  a  few  to  offer  of  all  sorts.  We  are 
pioneers  of  aDd  headquarters  for  frost  resistant 
orange  on  hardy  citrus  trifoliata;  it  is  the  coming 
stock.  Also,  Gray's  Gardena  dewberry.  Write  if 
interested.  W4i.nkk'8  nukskkv. 

Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108 ;  Office  Red  313.    Pasadena,  Cal . 


TREES. 

SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS, 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUH, 
PRUNE, 


Grape  Yines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


hf  OUR  TREES 

WHEN  HUNGRY. 

Experience  in  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  me  that  properly  prepared  sheep 
manure  is  nature's  best  gift  to  impov- 
erished soil.  Easy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buy.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  Myfreecir- 
cular  describes  the  process  of  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.        GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

Fresno  Fertilizing  Works, 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 


APRICOT. 


HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYR0B0LAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


That 
represents  the 
labor  saved  In 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIOi 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

•re  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
send  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL 

AN  ACRE  OP  CORN 
and  its  possibilities.     f\\  Gen''  AKts- 

f HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-1S  Drumm  St. 
Price,  10c  in  stamps  San  FbanCisco 


Surplus  Stock!   Surplus  Stock! 

WE  STILL  HAVE  A  NICE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Apples, 


Peach.es, 


Apricots, 
]Vectarine  and  Prune  Trees 

which  we  will  sell  at  6  cts.  each.  Also  a  few  thousand  Grape  Vines  which  we  will 
sell  at  $io  per  thousand  for  any  variety  we  have  in  surplus. 

Headquarters  for  FAflOUS  CALIflYRNA  FIG  TREES.  If  you  want  to 
raise  a  fruit  for  profit  the  CALIMYRNA  FIG  is  what  you  want.  Address 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,.!^. 

GEO.  C  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Manager, 


Large  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 


P.  O.  Box  18,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  FULL  OF  INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE  SMYRNA  FIG  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  25  CTS. 


SHERWOOD'S 


BOY  CAN  .^^^*SBB?«0now.R- 
HITCH  UP  WITH  EASE  ALONE  NOW. 

Horses  can  be  harnessed  separately. 
Send  for  trial  set. 

The  most  convenient  of  all  styles  of  harness  for 
use  in  orchard  or  vineyard.  Slngletr  es,  doub.e- 
trees  and  traces  are  done  away  wiih  and  a  simple 
chain  furnishes  the  connection  betw  en  team  and 
plow  or  harrow. 

The  orchardist,  will  appreciate  th?  adva  tages 
of  dispensing  with  doubletrees. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

Distributing  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast, 
J6-J8  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


COOPER 


HHEAr.  1  PM  G 

m  »CHINE. 


FINEST  MODEL  MADE.  $15.00, 

Complete  with  Grinding  Discs,  3  Combs,  6  Cutters. 
COOPER  SHEARING  MACHINE  CO., 

142  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Quotations  for  power  plants  of  any  slz'  on  application. 


CSSCalf  Feeder 

Gold  Medal  The  only  feeder  adopted  by  Experi 

Pan-American  Exp.  ment  Stations. 

Easiest  to  operate  and  clean 
No  valves  to  get  clogged 

►revents^T  ^     or  fouL 
Scours. 


Extra 

one  calf  pa*ya 
for  two 
feeders. 

Price  $1.50.    Sent  postpaid  for  $1.75. 

Our  Cow's  Relief  is  guaranteed  to  cure  caked  bag  ir 
12  to  24  hours.  Heals  chapped  or  cracked  teats, 
sores,  scratches,  ftc.  Sample  box  by  mail  for  50  cts, 
"22  Valid  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Vie  a  Feeder  ."free. 
O.  H.  MFG.  CO..    DEPT.    17    LYNDON.  VT 


Coast  Agents:    LILLY   HOGAKDD8  &  CO., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Our 
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My™?  BARGAINS 

than  offered  by  any  other  manufacturer. 
Our  wonderful  offers  will 
surprise  you.  Weuse  the  best 
^material  and  guarantee  every 
"Irig-  for  2  years.  If  the  buggy  you 
"/buy  from  us  is  not  better  in 
'every  way  than  you  can  get 
elsewhere  then  return  it  and 

ml  1 0    tin  linilCV    A  rubber  tire  top  buggy,  $45.00. 
UO    I1U  HIUHC I.  —115  otherequally  big  values. 
Cut  out  this  ad,  send  itto  usand  we  will  mail  you  catalog  free, 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


PRAYING 

Our  line  of  sprayers  ana  applL 
ances  fits  every  man's  needs. 
Hand. Krvapsack, Bucket, 
Field.  Barrel, and  Power 

sprayers,  twenty  styles.  Best  nozzles 
^  made,  attachments,  formulas,  etc. 
ir  Selectthe  useful  and  reliable.  Catalog  free 
*  THE  DEMING  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

Wtatornagmta,  Htnionfi  Hubbtll  ,Cliicag<}tllU 


Facitlc  Coast  Agents,  CJRAN  t,  (JO.vjPa  ■  Y, 
San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Los  Angeles. 


HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Publio  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
Room  14,  fourth  floor.  Mills  Building, 
Telephone  Bush  348 


New  York 
San  Francisco 


fOR  SALE. 

A  Well  Established  Frnit  Business  ('nrXd) 

BOTH  LOCAL  AND  WHOLESALE. 
Does  nothing  but  on  a  cash  basis.  Address 
Ii.  L.  CKOOKKK, ...  LooidIs,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


CHOICE  L0GAMBERRY  VINES, 

raised  from  stolons  only  (no  cheap  bud  stock), 
thoroughly  reliable,  prices  low. 

S.  H.  RENO,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 
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Own  a  Home  in  California. 


of  tlx© 

IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

SELECTED  FROM  40,000  ACRES  AND  VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 

Oranges,      Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Lemons,       Grazing,  Melons, 
Peaches,      Dairying,  Grapes, 

And,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 


Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R .  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 


\Y M.  H.  CROCKBR,  President. 
O.  K.  GREEN,  Sec'y  and  Tress. 


GEO.  CROCKER,  Vlce-Prealdent. 
J.  D.  BRADLEY,  Manager. 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


OSBORNE 

MOWERS  and  RAKES. 

The  Osborne  Columbia  Mower. 

ALWAYS  IN  THE  LEAD.     IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 


SIZE8         4  ,   5  and  6. 


A  MOWER  with  a  solid  one-piece  frame.  No  bear- 
ings to  get  out  of  true.  ROLLER  BEARINGS  and  a 
gear  enclosed  like  the  works  of  a  watch;  no  dust  or  grit 
to  wear  them  out  and  to  cause  heavy  draft.  A  PIT- 
MAN protected  In  front  and  in  under,  always  as  true  as 
an  arrow  and  with  a  long  straight  drive— CONVE- 
NIENT FOOT  LIFT,  A  FLOATING  BAR  that  shaves 
knoll  and  hollow,  following  the  ground  as  a  razor  fol- 
lows the  face.  NO  L'JST  MOTION;  gears  from  the 
pawls  In  the  wheels  to  the  knife  head  are  so  closely 
connected  that  the  machine  cannot  be  clogged  in  grass. 


Osborne  All  Steel 
Hay  Rake. 

If  a  Rake  has  ever  been  invented  embodying  in 
Its  construction  the  valuable  devices  found  on  the 
Osborne  Rakes,  it  has  never  made  its  appearance 
either  in  field  or  factory. 

It  Is  light,  durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  with  an 
unlimited  capacity  for  work.  Has  the  Osborne 
Double  Hub  Bicycle  Wheel  fitted  with  Roller 
Bearings. 


SI/KS  8,  10,  18  FEET. 


Manufacturer*  oi  MOWERS,  HAY  RAKES,  SELF-BINDERS.  REAPERS, 
TEDDERS,  CORN  HARVESTERS.  KNIFE  GRINDERS, 
CORDAGE  AND  BINDER  TWINE. 


Write  for  our  1903  Farmers'  Catalogue.     It  contains  much  valuable  information. 


D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


13  &  15  Main  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Machine 


Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 

MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St 

SaN  FRANCISCO. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
—  T  H  •=*-  CELEBRATED  


UWILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 


It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  21  Ins. 
deep,  17  ins.  wide,  18  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x36  Indies;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate:  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  In  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

WW.  G.  WILLARD.  Dept.  114  "'tfiW&Sr- 


EVERY  HORTICULTURIST  SHOULD  HAVE  IT. 


NEW  BOOK. 

The  Smyrna  Fig  at  Home  and  Abroad, 

By    GEO.    C.  ROEDING. 

Eighty-Seven  Pages.         Profusely  Illustrated. 

An  exhaustive  treatise  on  practical  Smyrna  Fig  culture,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  wild  or  Capri  fig,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  fig  wasp  (Blastophaga  grossorum)  in  America. 

FIRST  EDITION  READY  FJR  DISTRIBUTION.    PRICE  25c  fOSTPAID. 


The  Calimyma  Fig  (the  genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of  commerce)  has 
everything  to  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  intending 
planters.  We  can  supply  these  fig  trees  in  large  or  small  lots  and 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  further  questions. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Inc. 


Post  Office  Box  15. 


FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


HERCULES  GASOLINE 

ENGINES. 

Made  in  California. 

COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS. 


Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60   HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 

JACKSON 

Centrifugal 

The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine.  Pumps. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACH1NE  WORKS 


206  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


•4.11  market  St..  San  Francisco. 


G REENBANK  ^&^rS^AOTM0 soda- 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Another  Glance  at  San  Benito. 

Last  week's  glimpses  at  things  in  San  Benito 
county  were  so  attractive  that  we  indulge  again  in 
views  illustrating  other  phases  of  development  in  a 
county  which  deserves  to  be  much  more  widely  known 
among  seekers  of  homes  in  California.  At  Hollister 
we  tiud  a  very  creditable  courthouse  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  well  kept  park,  which  contains  many 
handsome  shade  trees.  The  picture  suggests  a  hand- 
some building  with  an  environment  of  verdure,  and 
this  is  the  fact.  The  larger  grammar  school  at  the 
county  seat  is  shown  in  another  picture.  This  build- 
ing cost  $30,000  when  construction  was  vastly  cheaper 
than  now,  and  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  finest  grammar 
schools  in  the  rural  counties.  There  is  also  a  high 
school  in  Hollister  in  a  separate  building. 

The  second  plate  shows  a  bit  of  natural  scenery 
near  San  Juan  in  the  western  edge  of  the  county. 
In  this  region  the  San  Benito  breaks  through  the 
coast  range  and  carries  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  great  Santa  Clara  valley  to  the 
ocean  by  way  of  the  Pajaro  river,  into  which  it  pours 
them.  This  rift  in  the  range  on  the  west  is  very 
picturesque,  with  its  shrub-covered  slopes  and  run- 
ning water,  and  scenes  like  that  near  San  Juan, 
which  the  picture  shows,  are  abundant.  Hunting 
and  camping  are  the  recreations  which  the  district 


across — an  expanse  of  exceedingly  productive  land 
upon  which  homes  have  been  established  and  highly 
improved.  The  county  roads  are  largely  good,  es- 
pecially in  the  vicinity  of  the  county  seat. 

The  fourth  picture  of  the  page  brings  us  to  indus- 
trial scenes  which  lie,  of  course,  in  the  heart  of  the 
county's  prosperity.  During  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  large  production  of  sugar  beets,  which 
are  taken  by  train  to  the  factory  at  Salinas — the 
largest  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  record  yields  of 
high  quality  beets  have  been  made  in  the  Hollister 
and  San  Juan  districts,  and  the  highways  during  the 
beet  harvest  are  thronged  with  teams  like  those 
shown  in  the  picture.  In  the  same  districts  the  soil 
is  so  deep  and  rich  that  it  can  be  double  cropped 
while  the  fruit  trees  are  young.  Nothing  but  good 
soil  amply  moist  can  grow  such  prune  trees  on  the 
same  land  with  such  large  squashes.  Many  other 
vegetables  are  also  thus  grown  between  the  trees  in 
young  orchards. 

The  last  plate  upon  the  page  suggests  historical 
allusions.  The  pictures  were  taken  at  the  Old  Mis- 
sion at  San  Juan.  The  colonnade,  as  it  appears  ^in 
the  yard  of  the  mission,  is  a  specimen  of  well  pre- 
served antique  construction,  for  it  was  built  over  a 
century  ago.  The  roof  is  unrobbed  of  its  ancient 
tiles.  Some  other  parts  of  the  buildings  have  been 
given  modern  additions  and  thus  spoiled,  but  this  is 


Courthouse  and  Grammar  Schooi  at  Hollister 


Natural  and  Improved  Parks. 

favors.  The  lower  part  of  the  same 
plate  shows  how  private  grounds 
near  Hollister  are  given  a  pleasing 
park-like  aspect — in  fact  are  so 
beautiful  as  to  be  widely  known 
among  Californians.  Hollister  is 
also  known  for  its  beautifully  shaded 
streets  as  well  as  for  its  park-like 
private  grounds.  The  streets  are 
well  kept,  sprinkled  by  the  town 
and  largely  embowered  by  shade 
trees.  One  picture  shows  a  street 
vista  of  this  description.  Below  this 
is  a  view  of  a  country  roadway,  and 
alongside  it  an  irrigation  ditch, 
which  ministers  to  the  high  class 
horticulture,  which  appears  on  the 
left  of  the  picture.  At  this  point 
near  Hollister  the  valley  is  miles 


A  Shady  Street  and  an  Open  Highway. 


Products  of  Field  and  Orchard. 

still  true  to  its  type  and  its,  time. 
The  records  say  that  the  church 
and  adjoining  buildings  were  nine 
years  in  construction.  The  interior, 
as  the  other  picture  shows,  retains 
many  objects  of  interest  to  an- 
tiquarians. 

Old  books,  manuscripts,  vest- 
ments, candlesticks,  etc.,  are  shown 
with  pride  by  the  custodian  of 
the  mission  to  those  who  appre- 
ciate such  things. 


The  Yard. 

The  Old  Mission  at  San  Juan,  Founded  June  24 


A  Corner  of  the  Interior. 

1797- 


Upon  recommendation  of  State 
Veterinarian  C.  H.  Blemer,  Gov- 
ernor Pardee  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation forbidding  the  shipment  of 
calves  under  one  year  old  from 
Humboldt  county. 
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The  Week. 

The  turn  into  the  good  old  summer  time  seems  to 
have  been  made  this  week  by  the  weather  makers, 
for  we  are  getting  temperatures  with  the  chill  off. 
Apprehensions  of  frost  injuries  have  not  yet  been 
realized,  for  the  skies  have  not  cleared  well  when 
the  low  points  were  approached.  There  is,  of  course, 
reason  to  keep  up  close  watchfulness  by  all  who  have 
frost-fighting  outfits,  and  they  are  multiplying  in 
numbers  each  year.  Injuries  to  apricots  at  setting 
are  reported,  but  this  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
surplus  water  at  the  time.  Our  own  observation  is 
that  the  crop  is  likely  to  be  moderate,  for  we  have 
seen  many  instances  of  very  thin  settiDg.  The 
warmer  weather  is  pushing  field  growth  and  many 
hillsides  are  knee  deep  under  growth  of  grain  and 
grasses.  Since  our  last  writing  we  have  traversed 
the  San  Joaquin  and  the  coast  valleys  as  far  as  San 
Luis  Obispo,  and  never  saw  a  finer  luxuriance  of 
vegetation.  Hillsides  and  hilltops  are  deeply  car- 
peted. There  does  not  seem  to  be  stock  enough  in 
the  State  to  use  the  feed  which  this  season's  rains 
are  bringing.  _ 

There  is  nothing  doing  here  for  export ;  not  a 
clearance  nor  charter  has  been  made  during  the 
week.  The  only  wheat  ship  to  leave  the  coast  is  one 
from  the  Sound  bound  for  Australia.  However, 
wheat  futures  make  a  better  average,  though  spot  is 
unchanged  and  little  doing.  Barley  follows  the  same 
course  as  wheat.  Other  grains  are  unchanged  and 
quiet.  There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  both  white  and 
colored  beans  and  they  are  firmly  held,  though  once 
in  a  while  a  consigned  lot  goes  a  little  under.  Bran 
and  rolled  barley  are  easier  and  middlings  unchanged. 
Hay  is  perhaps  slightly  firmer;  the  burning  of  2500 
tons  at  Pleasanton  warmed  up  the  local  market  a 
little.  Beef  is  higher  and  in  light  receipt;  mutton  is 
easier,  but  no  decline  as  yet.  Hogs  are  steady  at  the 
last  advance.  Butter  is  lower ;  free  arrivals  and 
less  shipping  demand  crowd  down  a  little.  Cheese  is 
unchanged.  Eggs  are  easier ;  packers  are  not  so 
eager,  but  still  buying  freely.  All  kinds  of  poul- 
try is  doing  well  under  the  Easter  demand.  Pota- 
toes are  still  dragging  and  sell  slowly.  Onions  are 
barely  steady.  Apples  are  in  good  supply,  coming 
freely  from  the  north.  Strictly  fine  are  high,  but 
ordinary  are  easy.  There  has  been  a  good  demand 
for  choice  Navel  oranges  of  medium  sizes  and  they 
are  firm  but  not  higher.  Lemons  are  in  the  same 
condition.  Dried  apricots  are  talked  of  on  the  basis 
of  a  small  crop  and  stocks  are  light.  Large  prunes 
are  being  shaded:  others  are  unchanged.  Walnuts 
are  strong  and  the  jobbing  rates  higher.  Almonds 


are  unchanged  except  that  shelled  are  weak.  Honey 
is  still  arriving  but  prices  are  unchanged  and  move- 
ment slack.  Hops  are  said  to  be  selling  in  the  coun- 
try, but  there  is  not  much  movement:  prices  here 
seem  a  little  easier.  Wool  is  still  nominal  here  and 
the  outlook  is  counted  poor,  though  Eastern  manu- 
facturers are  doing  the  usual  talking  about  not 
wanting  wool  at  such  prices. 

It  looks  as  though  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
might  still  have  to  go  through  certain  additional 
trials  and  tribulations  before  it  emerges  into  the  full 
sunlight  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Mr.  A.  B.  Spreck- 
els  has  tendered  to  the  Governor  his  resignation  as 
president  and  as  member  of  the  Board,  and  says  con- 
ditions have  not  been  favorable  for  success  for  some 
time  back,  to  wit : 

The  promises  made  by  the  local  organizations  of 
Sacramento  to  support  the  State  Board  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  grounds  and  in  promoting  the  suc- 
cess of  the  State  Fair  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The 
support  due  from  the  State  has  been  denied,  and  the 
outlook  is  not  encouraging.  Had  promises  been  kept, 
proper  equipment  for  the  exhibition  of  horses,  cattle 
and  other  livestock  would  be  at  the  service  of  the 
exhibitors.  The  stalls  are  old  and  out  of  repair. 
The  owners  of  fine  stock  can  not  be  expected  to  ex- 
hibit under  this  condition  of  affairs.  The  public  at 
large  did  not  appreciate  the  educational  work  per- 
formed by  the  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Sacramento  people  claim  that  they  have  come 
up  to  the  rack  pretty  well  and  Sacramento  people 
are  creditors  of  the  Society  to  large  amounts.  We 
know  that  many  of  them,  like  Judge  Shields,  have 
done  a  lot  of  hard  work  to  make  the  fairs  creditable 
and  educational ;  but  it  has  been  a  rather  hard  run 
of  years,  and  conditions  were  not  favorable  for  mak- 
ing much  out  of  fairs.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  will 
be  done  this  summer.  There  are,  however,  several 
vacancies  to  be  filled  in  the  directorate,  and  with  a 
lot  of  new  and  strenuous  men  the  Society  may  pull 
itself  together  for  a  fine  fair  this  fall.  The  fact  that 
it  now  has  serious  troubles  may  excite  the  greater 
effort  to  succeed  and  put  the  organization  on  a  good 
foundation.    This  is  an  end  greatly  to  be  desired. 

The  more  our  people  do  to  establish  local  markets 
for  special  products  at  stated  times  and  places  the 
better  chance  they  will  have  to  profit  by  the  compe- 
tition of  buyers.  The  Sacramento  valley  wool  grow- 
ers are  proceeding  along  this  line  of  advancement,  for 
an  agreement  has  already  been  signed  by  quite  a 
number  of  wool  growers  for  the  establishment  of  a 
wool  market  in  Marysville.  The  object  of  the  move- 
ment is  to  have  all  the  wool  growers  of  Yuba,  Sutter, 
Placer  and  the  lower  part  of  Butte  counties  gather 
all  their  spring  clip  of  wool  by  the  first  of  May,  and 
set  the  fifth  of  May  as  general  sale  day.  This  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  will  be  a  convenience 
to  the  buyers,  since  they  can  come  here  and  inspect 
the  whole  crop  at  one  time,  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  travel  over  the  better  part  of  four  counties. 
The  movement  seems  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
most  of  the  sheepmen,  as  the  agreement  already  con- 
tains the  signatures  of  most  of  the  large  owners  in 
Yuba  county.  Such  markets  as  contemplated  by 
these  growers  seem  to  bring  out  the  highest  prices 
which  the  buyers  can  muster.  Buying  here  and 
there  they  work  low  figures  as  far  as  they  can, 
naturally. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  F.  D.  Coburn,  the 
well-known  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
Society,  has  taken  charge  of  the  livestock  depart- 
ment of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  recently  organized. 
Work  on  the  classifications  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  exhibits  is  now,  however,  being  ener- 
getically pushed  by  Mr.  Coburn,  who  is  placing  him- 
self in  the  closest  possible  touch  with  breeders  of 
improved  stock  everywhere  with  a  view  to  utilizing 
their  best  ideas  for  making  their  feature  of  the  great 
Exposition  what  it  should  be.  The  Exposition  man- 
agement has  planned  an  exhibition  on  a  scale  about 
twice  as  large  as  that  of  any  previous  international 
exposition.  The  cost  of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position at  Chicago  was  about  $19,000,000;  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  is  near 
$40,000,000.  The  livestock  interests  are  likely  to 
be  given  proportionate  advancement.  Classifica- 
tions will  include  all  recognized  improved  breeds.  It 
is  expected  the  friends  of  all  the  varieties  of  live- 
stock, pigeons,  poultry,  pet  stock,  as  well  as  horses, 
cattle  and  other  ruminants  and  swine,  will  find  at  St. 


Louis  much  greater  recognition  than  has  been  given 
|  them  on  any  previous  occasion. 

California  fruits  may  find  markets  down  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  as  better  carrying  facilities 
are  provided.  The  matter  is  being  personally  looked 
|  into  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Derpich  of  Watsonville,  who  is 
j  below  the  tropics  on  that  errand  at  the  present  time. 
He  finds  there  may  be  quite  a  chance  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  inversion  of  the  seasons  below  the 
equator.  He  shows  in  the  Transcript  how  when  the 
Pajaro  valley  apples  are  in  readiness  for  export 
there  is  no  fruit  in  Ecuador  or  Peru,  except  some 
tropical  fruits.  The  fruit  season  there  begins  in 
January,  when  some  grapes,  a  very  few  figs,  and 
some  small  apples  a  little  larger  than  California  crab 
apples  are  in  the  market  and  are  in  good  demand. 
Mr.  Derpich  says  there  is  no  doubt  that  apples  would 
sell  well  in  that  country.  He  took  a  dozen  boxes  of 
Pajaro  apples  to  Lima,  Peru,  the  varieties  being 
Lawvers,  Newtowns,  Red  Pearmains,  Arkansas 
Black  and  Virginia  Greenings.  They  were  all  good 
and  sound,  and  on  the  way  through  Central  America 
and  Colombia  they  were  in  a  warm  part  of  the 
steamer,  yet  they  reached  their  destination  in  prime 
condition.  The  suggestion  is  a  good  one.  We  should 
distribute  California  fruit  all  around  the  Pacific 
wherever  a  dollar  can  be  made  on  it,  and  to  chase 
the  sun  down  the  coast  with  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
good  proposition. 

After  the  visit  of  President  Roosevelt,  which  will 
enliven  the  State  during  the  first  half  of  May,  the 
next  visitation  will  be  the  exploration  of  California 
by  a  party  of  noted  German  agriculturists,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  German  Government  to  investigate 
the  agricultural  conditions  in  the  United  States.  The 
itinerary  of  the  party  provides  for  a  stay  of  eight 
days  in  California  and  for  stops  in  many  sections  of 
the  country  for  purposes  of  investigation.  California 
has  more  than  twice  as  much  time  allotted  to  it  as 
all  New  England.  The  party  will  arrive  in  this  city 
May  23d  and  will  visit  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
following  places:  Santa  Rosa  valley  to  Ukiah,  Stock- 
ton, Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  Salinas,  Del  Monte,  San 
Jose,  Stanford  and  the  University  of  California.  The 
various  industries  of  these  places  and  environments 
will  be  inspected.  There  are  about  fifty  people  in 
the  party.   

It  is  certainly  a  great  mistake  to  take  the  fact 
that  some  fruit  orchards  here  and  there  are  being 
rooted  out  to  signify  that  fruit  growing  in  California 
is  not  a  good  business.  Mistakes  have  been  made  in 
planting  in  at  least  three  ways  :  First,  in  planting 
on  land  which  should  always  have  been  retained  for 
field  crops  ;  second,  in  planting  the  wrong  fruits  in 
the  wrong  places  ;  third,  in  planting  fruit  at  all  by 
people  who  are  not  fruit  people,  either  by  tastes  or 
experience,  or  planting  in  too  large  acreage  by  those 
who  are  able  to  handle  less  acreage.  Perhaps  the 
wise  thing  to  do  in  all  these  cases  is  to  root  out  the 
trees  which  do  not  pay  ;  but  to  argue  from  such  in- 
stances that  fruit  growers  are  tearing  up  good 
orchards  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  not  true  and  it 
gives  the  State  a  bad  name.  There  will  always  be 
rooting  up  and  there  will  always  be  planting,  and  to 
argue  that  the  rooting  up  will  destroy  the  interest  is 
just  as  bad  as  to  claim  that  because  people  are 
always  dying  the  world  will  be  depopulated.  Cali- 
fornia fruit  growing  is  going  right  along — the  fittest 
will  survive,  the  unfit  will  disappear. 


An  Immense  Thing  in  Good  Roads. 

The  greatest  proposition  we  have  ever  seen  in  con- 
nection with  good  roads  is  involved  in  a  bill  by  Con- 
gressman Brownlow,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  sent 
us,  to  create  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
and  to  provide  for  a  system  of  national,  State  and 
local  co  operation  in  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  public  highways.  This  seems  a  modest  proposi- 
tion and  the  bill  provides  a  way  to  do  the  work,  but 
the  startling  item  comes  in  the  last  section  which  ap- 
propriates twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  work  in  the 
different  States  and  provides  also  that  no  State  shall 
receive  in  aid  of  road  construction  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  total  amount  appropriated  than  its  popu- 
lation bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States.  The  figures  seem  large,  but  after  all  it 
might  be  strongly  argued  that  it  would  be  better  for 
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the  Government  to  build  roads  with  its  millions  than 
to  buy  a  few  warships. 

One  argument  being  used  in  favor  of  free  expen- 
diture of  Government  money  for  road  building  is  that 
the  extension  of  free  mail  delivery  can  not  extend 
much  farther  without  better  roads.  So  far  the  sys- 
tem has  only  been  extended  to  communities  blessed 
with  good  roads.  Among  the  many  communities  de- 
manding the  introduction  of  the  system,  the  postoffice 
department  has  been  able  to  select  those  which  have 
good  roads.  The  less-favored  communities  which 
have  been  passed  by  have  consoled  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  their  turn  would  come  soon.  But 
it  is  now  held  that  the  free  delivery  of  mail  in  the 
rural  districts  must  always  remain  limited  to 
those  communities  which,  by  reason  of  their 
wealth  or  favorable  natural  conditions,  are  able 
to  have  good  roads.  Other  communities,  whose 
people  are  equally  deserving,  and  whose  contri- 
butions help  to  maintain  the  whole  postal  system, 
are  deprived  of  the  blessings  of  free  delivery 
because  of  their  poverty,  or  because  natural  condi- 
tions make  road  improvement  difficult  and  expensive. 
Here  is  a  grave  injustice  which  can  be  remedied  in 
one  of  two  ways:  Either  the  whole  scheme  of  rural 
free  delivery  must  be  abandoned  because  it  cannot 
be  carried  out  with  equal  justice  to  all  the  people,  or 
the  National  Government  must  lend  a  hand  to  help 
the  less  favored  communities  improve  their  roads, 
fthus  making  universal  rural  free  delivery  possible. 
fThe  fathers  of  the  Republic  provided  for  just  such  a 
■contingency  as  this  when  they  empowered  Congress 
rco  establish  postoffices  and  postroads. 

These  and  similar  arguments  will  be  put  forward 
(with  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  by  the  advo- 
cates of  national  aid.  Several  State  conventions 
mave  already  endorsed  this  scheme,  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  coming  thing  in  good  road  discussions. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Orchard  Cultivation. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  inform  me  of  the 
most  approved  method  of  handling  deciduous  orchard 
3oil  ?    I  always  plow  and  harrow  my  peach  orchard 
ithoroughly  in  the  spring,  and  in  about  two  months, 
ijwhen  fruit  is   the    size   of  marbles,   I  flood  and 
ilplow  6  inches  deep  again.    After  harrowing,  it  is 
Laid  down  for  the  summer.  Results  have  always  been 
satisfactory,  but  if  there  is  some  better  way  I  want 
ilto  know  it.   It  is  alleged  by  some  that  soil  should  not 
me  turned  over  at  all,  as  the  plow  cuts  off  the  root 
[pairs  and  deprives  the  tree  of  the  nourishment  the 
warm,  fertile  soil  at  the  top  of  the  ground  possesses, 
land  by  the  use  of  the  modern  two-horse  cultivator 
fthe  root  hairs  are  maintained  intact,  and  by  con- 
stant use  a  Dulverized 'condition  prevails.    Our  soil  is 
kpeavier  than  Fresno  soil  and  irrigation  seems  desir- 
able.—S.  C.  Lowe,  Dos  Palos. 
You  say  your  results  have  always  been  satisfac- 
Itory,  and  the  strong  presumption  is  that  your 
method  comes  pretty  near  to  being  right  for  your 
soil  and  moisture  conditions.    If  one  always  gets  sat- 
isfactory results  by  his  methods,  he  should  be  con- 
servative— alert  for  better  things,  but  slow  to  be 
misled  by  other  people's  fancies.    For  instance,  it  is 
all  nonsense  that  the  soil  should  not  be  turned  over 
for  fear  of  destroying  the  root  hairs.  These  root  hairs 
are  rapidly  restored  and  you  do  not  need  to  have  half 
the  regard  for  preserving  them  as  you  have  for  keep- 
ing the  soil  in  condition  for  their  growth  when  the 
tree  sees  fit  to  send  them  out.    The  best  way  to 
make  the  surface  soil  inhospitable  to  root  hairs  is  to 
allow  it  to  go  unplowed,  because  then  it  becomes 
compacted  under  the  continuous  action  of  the  culti- 
vator and  tramp  of  the  team,  it  does  not  take  water 
readily  and  parts  with  what  it  does  get  very  rapidly, 
and  it  becomes  poor  through  lack  of  organic  matter 
and  disposed  to  become  demented  and  form  a  hard- 
pan  for  the  same  reason.    Your  spring  plowing, 
turning  in  as  much  green  stuff  as  possible,  is  prob- 
ably the  very  best  thing  for  your  soil,  and  the  har- 
rowing and  irrigation  are  all  right.    The  use  of  the 
cultivator  could,  perhaps,  take  the  place  of  the  sec- 
jond  plowing,  but  probably  under  your  conditions  the 
second  plowing  is  as  good  as  the  first.    If  you  keep 
enough  water  by  laying  by  the  orchard  during  the 
summer  to  perfect  the  crop  and  hold  the  foliage  late 
enough  to  put  the  tree  in  good  shape  for  the  next 
year's  fruiting,  your  practice  is  a  good  one.  If, 
however,  you  see  signs  of  lacking  moisture  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  you  should  cultivate 


regularly  during  the  growing  season,  for  this  checks 
evaporation  and  holds  more  moisture  for  the  trees. 
Watchfulness  for  the  need  of  summer  cultivation  is 
the  only  suggestion  we  can  make  in  your  case. 

Keeping  Down  Ants  From  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Last  year  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  We  have  six  fig  trees.  When  the  figs  be- 
came ripe  the  ants  began  to  eat  them.  Then  I  went 
to  the  beach  and  got  a  sack  full  of  sand  for  each  tree, 
after  which  I  was  not  bothered  with  the  ants.  We 
sprayed  our  other  fruit  trees,  but  I  am  going  to  try 
the  sand  on  them,  and  if  it  does  any  good  I  will  tell 
you  in  my  next. — H.  B.  Bertling,  Santa  Cruz. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  inversion  of  the  method 
of  handling  ants  which  has  been  is  use  since  the  crea- 
tion. There  is  an  interesting  animal  called  the  ant 
lion,  which  makes  a  funnel-shaped  trap  for  ants, 
forming  the  sides  of  loose  grains  of  sand  and  a  place 
for  himself  at  the  bottom,  so  that  only  his  great  jaws 
are  ready  for  action.  When  an  ant  runs  over  the 
edge  above  he  starts  the  loose  sand  grains  to  rolling 
and  he  is  carried  with  them  to  the  bottom,  where  he 
is  in  the  lion's  jaws.  He  cannot  climb  away,  because 
the  loose  sand  keeps  moving  downward  and  gives 
him  no  enduring  foothold.  Our  correspondent  has 
made  use  of  the  same  principle  in  making  a  conical 
mound  of  loose  sand  around  the  base  of  his  trees.  So 
long  as  the  sand  is  dry  and  loose  no  ant  can  climb  up 
to  the  tree  above.  The  trap  needs  fine  sand.  It  can 
be  had  in  quantity  on  the  beach,  but  the  ant  lion  is 
able  to  select  particular  grains  of  just  the  right 
quality  in  the  desert  sands  of  the  interior,  where  he 
chooses  chiefly  to  dwell,  though  he  is  also  found  else- 
where. The  old  text  says  :  "Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard  ;  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise."  Califor- 
nia fruit  growers  are  not  sluggards,  so  the  ant  is  too 
slow  a  model ;  they  must  go  to  the  ant  lion,  as  our 
correspondent  did. 

Late  Fall  and  Winter  Feed. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  am  thinking  about  going  to  live 
on  my  farm  near  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  county,  if  I  should 
be  able  to  build  this  fall.  If  I  do  so  I  would  need 
some  pasture  to  help  out  on  feeding  my  horses  and  a 
cow;  is  there  anything  I  could  sow,  say  in  September 
or  October  or  earlier,  that  would  make  pasture 
about  December  or  January  ? — New  Farmer,  Sac- 
ramento. 

At  that  time  of  the  year  you  can  get  very  satis- 
factory green  feed  by  sowing  cereal  grains;  and  rye 
or  oats  would  probably  be  best.  If  you  have  irriga- 
tion to  moisten  the  land  before  sowing  or  if  the  fall 
rains  come  early  and  in  good  shape,  you  can  get  very 
satisfactory  fall  growth  of  rye  or  oats  by  sowing  in 
September  or  earlier,  and  can  cut  this  for  green 
feeding  or  pasture  it;  the  former  is  the  more  econom- 
ical way.  If  you  should  sow  some  common  field  peas 
with  the  oats  you  would  get  a  splendid  mixture,  more 
nutritious  than  the  grain  alone.  We  know  nothing 
better  for  quick  results  at  that  time  of  the  year  than 
these  plants.  It  is  seldom  safe  to  sow  Kafir  corn  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  because  it  will  be  killed  by  the 
frost  which  has  no  effect  on  rye,  oats  or  peas. 

Keeping  Lemons. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  a  few  lemon  trees  and 
ask  to  know  if  there  is  any  way  of  keeping  lemons 
fresh  for  any  length  of  time  after  they  have  been 
picked  from  the  trees  ? — Amateur,  Sacramento. 

The  secret  of  keeping  lemons  is  to  spread  them  on 
trays,  or  in  shallow  boxes,  and  put  them  in  a  dark, 
cool,  well-ventilated  place.  Free  change  of  air  with- 
out a  draught  is  essential,  because  during  the  cur- 
ing process  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  is  exhaled, 
which  must  be  speedily  carried  away.  All  sorts  of 
arrangements  are  used  on  a  small  and  large  scale, 
but  they  all  embody  these  few  requirements,  and  by 
meeting  them  as  good  lemons  are  kept  under  very 
simple  and  cheap  shelter  as  are  produced  in  most 
expensive  houses.  As  the  moisture  exhales  from  the 
fruit  the  skin  becomes  thinner  and  more  silky,  and, 
after  having  thus  protected  itself  with  a  skin  which 
is  not  liable  to  rot,  the  fruit  remains  substantially  in 
the  same  condition  for  many  months.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  frequently  looked  over  and  all  defective 
specimens  removed. 

Flea  Beetles  on  Tomatoes. 

To  the  Editor: — As  soon  as  I  plant  my  tomatoes 
out  in  the  field  they  are  attacked  by  small  bugs  that 
look  like  fleas  and  hop  like  fleas  as  soon  as  any  one 
approaches.  Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  ?— E.  F. 
Lauterer,  Guerneville. 

The  insects  are  flea-beetles,  so  named  because  they 


have  the  characters  which  our  correspondent  de- 
scribes. You  will  find  the  beetle  and  its  work  upon 
the  leaves  pictured  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
January  11,  1902.  Just  as  soon  as  they  or  their  work 
on  the  plants  are  noticed,  the  plants  should  be 
sprayed  with  Paris  green — one  pound  to  150  gallons 
of  water — or  thoroughly  dusted  with  Paris  green 
mixed  with  about  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  flour. 
This  dusting  can  be  easily  done  by  putting  the 
mixture  of  flour  and  Paris  green  in  a  bag  of  cheese 
cloth  and  shaking  it  over  the  plants. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
April  6,  1903. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Seotlon  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Fair,  warm  weather  followed  heavy  rains  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  and  drying1  winds  prevailed  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  The  rain  caused  a  rapid  rise  of  creeks  and 
rivers,  which  in  some  places  overflowed  their  hanks, 
resulting  in  considerable  damage  to  fences  and  other 
property.  Grain  lands  in  some  sections  were  also  under 
water,  and  there  was  probably  some  damage  to  crops, 
although  reports  state  that  the  loss  will  be  very  light. 
Farm  and  orchard  work  will  be  resumed  in  a  few  days. 
Grain  and  grass  are  in  good  condition  in  most  places  and 
green  feed  is  plentiful.  Deciduous  fruits  are  In  excellent 
condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  but  with 
light  frosts  in  some  of  the  northern  districts.  Heavy 
rain  fell  in  nearly  all  sections  and  streams  overflowed 
their  banks,  causing  some  damage  to  grain  and  other 
farming  property.  Farm  work  was  generally  suspended, 
but  will  be  resumed  shortly,  as  the  fair  weather  and  dry- 
ing winds  are  rapidly  adsorbing  the  surplus  moisture. 
Grain  is  looking  well  except  on  wet  low  lands  and  green 
feed  is  plentiful.  In  portions  of  the  bay  counties  it  is 
reported  that  great  injury  was  done  to  apricots  by  the 
heavy  rains  and  cold  weather  during  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  that  peaches  were  probably  damaged.  Other 
deciduous  fruits  are  reported  in  good  condition  and  vine, 
yards  thrifty. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Generally  cloudy  and  seasonable  weather  prevailed, 
with  generous  rains  during  the  fore  part  of  the  week. 
The  high  water  in  San  Joaquin  county,  caused  by  the 
heavy  rains  and  overflowing  of  the  Calaveras  and  Mokel- 
umne  rivers,  injured  the  railroads  to  some  extent,  but 
otherwise  caused  little  damage.  The  heavy  rains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stockton  are  reported  to  have  caused  some 
damage  to  the  apricot  blossoms.  Grain  and  green  feed 
have  made  good  growth  and  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Orchards  and  vineyards  are  in  good  condition  and  large 
crops  are  anticipated.  The  ground  is  generally  too  wet 
for  plowing.  A  large  crop  of  alfalfa  has  been  sown  In 
Tulare  county.  Some  barley  is  heading  out  in  Madera 
county.  Irrigation  water  is  plentiful.  Stock  of  all 
kinds  are  healthy  and  Improving  rapidly. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Heavy  rain  fell  during  the  week  In  all  sections,  and  in 
some  places  the  streams  overflowed  and  caused  slight 
damage.  Grain  is  in  excellent  condition  and  prospects 
are  good  for  heavy  crops;  the  acreage  is  reported  the 
largest  ever  planted.  There  will  also  be  a  heavy  hay 
crop.  Sugar  beets  are  in  good  condition  and  growing 
rapidly.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  In  full  bloom  In  most 
places  and  give  promise  of  an  excellent  yield.  Vineyards 
and  walnuts  are  in  good  condition  and  advancing  rap- 
idly.   Citrus  fruits  are  thrifty. 

Eureka  Summary. —Cold,  north  wind  the  greater 
portion  of  the  week,  drying  the  soil  rapidly.  Weather 
is  generally  favorable  for  farm  work.  Cherry  and  plum 
trees  are  in  full  bloom.  Heavy  frosts  occurred  in  the 
interior,  but  no  damage  reported. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.  —  Abundant  rains  and 
warmer  weather  are  causing  crops  to  grow  rapidly;  some 
fear  that  grain  is  too  rank;  The  "desert  "  is  covered 
with  verdure  from  the  unusual  rains.  Deciduous  fruit 
is  setting  well,  but  some  complain  of  young  apricots 
dropping. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  April  8,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  (or  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date — 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . .  j 

.06 

49  21 

46.46 

37  11 

56 

38 

Red  Blufl  

'  .00 

22  68 

29.75 

21.86 

78 

42 

.00 

16.38 

16  33 

21.18 

70 

a 

T 

18.11 

17  36 

22  93 

70 

46 

Fresno  

.02 

8.10 

6.46 

11  06 

74 

40 

Independence  

.01 

2.14 

4.24 

5  26 

12 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.08 

17.31 

21  27 

16  29 

76 

40 

.01 

16  74 

10  49 

16  21 

76 

46 

.10 

10  55 

5.91 

7.33 

64 

48 

.00 

1.73 

.68 

2.80 

86 

50 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Apple  Culture  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

NUMBER  II. 

By  Frederick  Maskew,  Secretary  of  the  Apple  Growers' 
Association  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

Pruning. — Careless  pruning,  or  to  better  express 
it,  mutilation  of  the  trees  with  the  ax,  has  hastened 
the  arrival  of  many  apple  trees  to  their  present 
stage  of  unprofitableness.  The  removal  of  the  lower 
branches  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of  cultivation 
has  exposed  5  or  6  feet  of  the  trunk  to  the  rays  of 
the  afternoon  sun,  and  severe  sun  scald  is  the  natural 
result ;  the  tops  are  brush  piles,  while  stubs  of 
branches  that  have  broken  with  an  overload  of  fruit 
show  their  splintered  ends,  or,  in  more  ancient  cases, 
the  holes  produced  by  the  root  fungi  in  their  progress 
to  the  heart  of  the  tree. 

In  opposition  to  the  foregoing  statement,  the  bet- 
ter class  of  apple  orchards  show  the  results  of 
thoughtful  pruning  and  careful  protection  of  the 
wounds.  Every  year  is  demonstrating  more  and 
more  to  the  observant  growers  the  wisdom  of  Prof. 
Wickson's  advice  to  grow  low-headed  trees  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  coming  apple  orchards  show  a  practi- 
cal application  of  those  principles. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the  necessity  of 
removing  broken  limbs  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree; 
sap  does  not  circulate  freely  in  these  stubs,  and  hence 
no  new  tissue  is  produced.  Scars  caused  by  remov- 
ing limbs,  as  well  as  all  wounds  and  bruises,  should  be 
protected  by  a  coat  of  white  lead  and  oil,  paint  or 
pine  tar.  Left  unprotected,  they  induce  the  growth 
of  fungi,  to  which  source  can  very  probably  be  traced 
the  spores  that  produce  some  of  the  fungus  diseases 
attacking  the  fruit,  and  thus  establish  a  little  known 
connection  between  pruning  and  unprofitableness. 

San  Jose  Scale. — This  scourge  of  the  deciduous 
fruit  trees  is  very  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  apple  orchards  of  this  district  and  has  been  so 
for  many  years.  Various  methods  have  been  em- 
ployed in  combating  it  in  the  past,  including  hydro- 
cyanic gas,  lime,  sulphur  and  salt,  pure  kerosene, 
kerosene  emulsion  and  the  different  brands  of  distil- 
late emulsions  offered  for  sale  in  the  market.  In  no 
single  instance  has  complete  eradication  been  ob- 
tained. Growers  who  understand  the  nature  of  the 
insect  do  not  expect  eradication  to  result  from  a  sin- 
gle annual  treatment,  but  continue  to  spray  every 
year  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  commercial  con- 
trol, or,  in  other  words,  clean  fruit. 

Lime,  sulphur  and  salt  is  considered  the  sovereign 
remedy  for  this  pest  by  the  majority  of  growers,  and 
in  localities  where  this  standard  wash  has  been  gen- 
erally and  persistently  used,  clean  fruit  has  been  the 
result  and  the  spread  of  the  insect  controlled.  The 
proper  preparation  of  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  wash 
with  the  utensils  ordinarily  found  upon  the  farm  is  a 
very  tedious  and  difficult  task,  and  the  application  of 
it  over  an  extended  period  amounts  to  positive 
torture  ;  the  destruction  of  the  valves,  nozzles  aDd 
other  parts  of  the  spraying  machinery  is  also  very 
rapid. 

These  conditions  have  created  a  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction even  with  growers  who  fully  appreciate  its 
efficacy,  and  have  brought  about  a  desire  to  find 
a  remedy  that  would  produce  as  good  results  com- 
bined with  comparative  ease  of  mixing  and  spraying. 
This  desire  culminated  during  the  present  season  in 
the  adoption  of  the  use  of  distillate  emulsions  for  this 
purpose  in  a  large  number  of  orchards.  The  results 
obtained,  even  where  the  mixture  was  applied  by 
power  machines  operated  by  professional  sprayers, 
was  very  unsatisfactory,  and,  in  some  cases  of  indi- 
vidual application  by  the  growers,  proved  disastrous 
to  the  trees  and  fruit. 

Analysis  of  the  different  brands  of  commercial  dis- 
tillate emulsions  shows  the  oil  contents  to  vary 
greatly  and  the  stability  of  the  emulsions  when  diluted 
to  be  unreliable.  Until  these  conditions  are  per- 
manently overcome,  the  grower  who  decides  to  use 
emulsions  should  learn  to  prepare  his  own. 

In  combating  an  insect  pest,  the  nature  of  the 
remedy  employed  must  be  governed  by  the  condition 
of  the  insect  at  the  time  of  the  application.  Apple 
trees  are  generally  sprayed  for  San  Jose  scale  during 
the  months  of  February  and  March.  At  this  time 
the  San  Jose  scale  is  in  its  hardest  and  most  invul- 
nerable condition,  and,  to  be  successfully  attacked, 
requires  the  application  of  washes  of  the  most  caustic 
nature.  The  consistency  of  washes  of  this  class  pre- 
vents them  from  spreading  easily;  the  scale  insects 
located  in  the  deeply  wrinkled  surface  of  the  crooked 
fruit  spurs  and  at  the  base  of  the  bud  scales  usually 
escape  contact,  and  were  it  not  for  the  permanent 
coating  left  upon  the  tree,  which  very  probably  pre- 
vents a  large  number  of  the  young  from  obtaining  a 
suitable  location,  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  would  per- 
haps prove  less  satisfactory  than  it  is. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  (Oct.  27th)  the  San  Jose 
scale  on  badly  infected  trees  is  breeding  rapidly  ;  the 
young  larvae  are  crawling  about  over  the  backs  of 
the  old  scale  and  swarming  over  the  branches  in 
every  direction.    It  is  my  opinion  that  the  females 


of  this  brood  will  constitute  the  great  majority  of 
those  that  successfully  winter  over  and  commence  the 
work  of  reproduction  next  May.  In  this  unprotected 
condition  they  may  be  easily  killed  by  applications  of 
emulsions,  sufficiently  diluted  as  to  insure  no  damage 
to  the  tree.  Those  who  prefer  to  employ  this  rem- 
edy will  obtain  more  satisfactory  results  by  attacking 
the  larvae  of  these  late  broods  than  by  waiting  until 
spring,  when  the  insects  will  have  attained  their 
growth  and  be  in  a  fully-armored  condition. 

A  very  efficient,  predaceous  parasite  is  at  work 
upon  the  San  Jose  scale  in  this  district.  In  orchards 
where  it  has  not  been  disturbed  by  disinfection  of  the 
trees,  very  satisfactory  work  has  resulted.  Speci- 
mens of  this  insect  sent  for  identification  proved  dif- 
ficult of  classification,  and  suggestions  were  received 
that  it  was  probably  new  to  science.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing  no  name  has  been  received  for  it. 

Codlin  Moth.— The  financial  loss  to  the  apple 
growers  caused  by  the  depredations  of  the  larvae  of 
this  insect  were  more  the  cause  of  this  investigation 
and  the  renewed  interest  manifested  in  the  apple  in- 
dustry than  any  other  problem.  Growers  complain 
bitterly  of  the  destructive  work  of  this  pest,  and  de- 
clare that  it  does  not  in  this  county  follow  the  ortho- 
dox round  of  life,  as  described  by  writers  in  other 
apple-growing  districts.  They  also  aver  that  spray- 
ing with  arsenites,  as  recommended,  is  unavailing 
and  does  not  control  the  destructive  work  of  the  in- 
sect upon  the  late  varieties  in  the  least. 

Discussion  of  this  subject  by  the  apple  growers  at 
the  meetings  held  during  the  spring  months  developed 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  one  or  more  sprayings  with  Paris  green,  there 
being  no  record  to  corroborate  the  statements  made. 
A  series  of  experiments  were  planned  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  record  of  the  results  obtained  in  one  of 
them  : 

Four  typical  trees,  nine  years  old,  were  selected  in 
the  center  of  an  orchard.  White  Winter  Permain 
was  chosen,  as  the  fruit  of  that  variety  is  about  the 
last  to  be  gathered,  and,  consequently,  suffers  the 
most  from  the  attacks  of  the  later  broods  of  worms. 
The  trees  were  marked  and  sprayed  as  follows: 

Experiment  No.  0. — Not  sprayed  at  all. 

Experiment  No.  1. — Sprayed  with  Paris  green, 
June  2. 

Experiment  No.  2. — Sprayed  with  Paris  green, 
June  2,  July  14. 

Experiment  No.  3. — Sprayed  with  Paris  green, 
June  2,  July  14,  Aug.  25. 

All  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  except  No.  0,  were 
sprayed  with  Paris  green  on  June  2.  Bands  were  put 
upon  the  trees  June  12  and  attended  to  carefully 
every  ten  days  afterwards.  The  windfalls  from  these 
trees  were  also  promptly  gathered  and  removed.  On 
Oct.  7  the  fruit  upon  these  four  trees  was  carefully 
picked,  weighed,  counted  and  the  worm-eaten  apples 
separated.    The  result  is  given  below: 

Per- 
centage 


No.  of 
Wormy 

Apples.  Wormy. 


Weight  of  No.  of 

Trees.           Apples.  Apples. 

No.  0  330  lbs.  1123  320  30% 

No.  1  308  lbs.  846  123  15% 

No.  2  341  lbs.  971  140  15% 

No.  3  363  lbs.  1214  182  15% 

The  percentage  in  round  numbers  of  the  wormy 
apples  given  in  the  above  table  shows  very  plainly 
the  great  importance  and  value  of  the  first  spraying, 
the  percentage  of  wormy  apples  on  the  tree  not 
sprayed  at  all  being  nearly  double  that  of  any  of  the 
other  sprayed  trees.  The  failure  of  the  second  and 
third  sprayings  to  further  reduce  the  percentage  of 
wormy  apples,  as  shown  by  the  record  of  the  tree 
sprayed  once,  was  very  probably  caused  (as  will  be 
shown  further  along)  by  the  applications  being  made 
at  the  wrong  time. 

A  record  was  kept  of  the  number  of  worms  taken 
under  the  bands  upon  each  of  these  four  trees,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Trees 

No.  0 
No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 


Bands  removed.. 
Worms  taken . . . 


Total  each  time. 


June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

22 

1 

11 

"21  31 

11 

22 

2 

12 

22 

3 

13 

20 

23 

17 

4 

2 

5 

12 

8 

0 

1 

6 

9 

12 

6 

4 

8 

14 

1 

5 

5 

11 

9 

I 

6 

2 

8 

'.2 

0 

6 

9 

14 

11 

3 

5 

3 

3 

6 

4 

25 

40 

57 

49 

17 

19 

14 

3140 

i-3 

go  p 

tr 

CD  O 


The  above  record  shows  that  the  worms  are  en- 
tering and  leaving  the  fruit  all  summer;  it  also  gives 
the  approximate  dates  at  which  the  larvae  of  the  two 
broods  reach  their  maximum  and  minimum  numbers. 
The  first  brood  in  this  instance  had  reached  its  maxi- 
mum when  the  bands  were  removed  on  July  21.  The 
second  maximum  came  on  Sept.  22.  Upon  the  knowl- 
edge of  when  these  maximums  are  reached  depends 
in  a  great  measure  the  success  of  late  spraying.  Sci- 
entific experiments  made  by  entomologists  have 
shown  that  the  greatest  hatch  of  the  eggs  takes 
place  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  days  from  the 
time  the  greatest  number  of  worms  leave  the  fruit. 
The  probable  cause  of  failure  of  the  spraying  in  ex- 
periments Nos.  2  and  3  was  the  lack  of  this  knowl- 


edge. In  those  experiments  the  greatest  number  of 
young  worms  leaving  the  fruit  occurring  on  July  21, 
the  greatest  amount  of  young  worms  of  the  next 
brood  seeking  to  enter  the  fruit  would  have  occurred 
approximately  on  Aug.  14;  whereas  the  second  spray- 
ing was  done  on  July  14,  a  month  too  soon,  and  the 
third  spraying  on  Aug.  25— a  week  or  ten  days  too 
late  to  catch  the  main  crop  of  this  second  brood. 

Both  observation  and  experiment  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  Paris  green  stay 
upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  fruit  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  even  where  the  sticking  qualities  are 
improved  by  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  conveyor  for 
the  poison,  the  surface  of  the  rapidly  growing  fruit  is 
expanding  in  such  a  manner  as  to  soon  leave  much  of 
the  surface  uncovered.  Success  with  late  spraying 
for  codlin  moth  will  probably  result  from  applications 
of  Paris  green,  made  just  as  the  greatest  number  of 
young  worms  are  about  to  enter  the  fruit.  This  will 
necessitate  close  observation  upon  the  part  of  each 
individual  grower.  The  bands,  however,  serve  as  a 
barometer  in  this  case  and  point  out  with  unerring 
accuracy  the  development  of  each  brood.  No  fixed 
dates  can  be  set  for  late  spraying,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  spraying.  Each  apple  grower  should  select 
five  or  six  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  orchard,  and 
keep  a  daily  record  of  the  number  of  worms  taken 
under  each  one;  he  will  then  be  able  to  determine 
when  the  maximum  number  of  worms  are  leaving  the 
fruit,  spraying  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  the 
largest  number  of  worms  are  taken  under  the  bands 
will  get  the  poison  on  the  tree  during  the  time  the 
greatest  number  of  newly-hatched  worms  are  enter- 
ing the  fruit. 

Bands. — Banding  the  trees  with  strips  of  cloth  is 
one  of  the  best  known  methods  of  supplementing 
spraying  with  arsenites  in  this  fight  against  the  cod- 
lin moth.  Growers  are  recognizing  this,  and  the  use 
of  bands  is  becoming  more  general.  The  early  varie- 
ties of  apples  suffer  but  little  from  the  worms,  and 
diligent  attention  to  the  bands  will  greatly  reduce 
the  increasing  hordes  that  infest  the  late  apples  from 
the  middle  of  August  up  to  harvest  time.  These 
bands,  made  from  pieces  of  old  sacks,  folded  once  and 
secured  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  by  twine  or 
baling  wire,  should  be  put  out  early  in  June  and  re- 
moved, and  the  worms  destroyed  at  least  once  in 
every  ten  days  afterwards. 

Scraping  the  Bark. — This  is  practiced  by  some 
growers  for  the  dual  purpose  of  destroying  such 
larvae  as  may  be  wintering  under  the  rough  bark  and 
for  compelling  the  worms  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the 
bands  during  the  coming  season  by  removing  such 
projecting  surfaces  as  might  serve  for  hiding  places. 
Various  devices  are  used  to  accomplish  this,  but  per- 
haps the  best  that  has  come  under  the  writer's  at- 
tention is  an  old  well-worn  rasp,  such  as  may  be  found 
discarded  in  any  blacksmith's  shop. 

Appearance  of  the  Moths. — An  attempt  was 
made  to  keep  a  record  of  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  the  moths  during  the  season.  Worms  were  gath- 
ered from  old  boxes  and  from  bands  on  the  trees  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  and  placed  in  a  common  fruit 
jar,  the  mouth  secured  by  a  covering  of  lawn.  The 
first  moth  appeared  in  the  breeding  jar  on  April  6; 
On  April  10  the  issue  of  the  moths  was  general,  the 
majority  of  those  in  the  jar  issuing  upon  that  day. 
The  first  moth  caught  outside  was  taken  on  April  15. 
On  June  24  a  moth  issued  from  the  pupae  taken  on 
June  22  from  beneath  a  band  placed  on  the  tree  June 
12.  On  July  1  a  band,  just  as  it  was  taken  from  the 
tree,  was  placed  in  a  glass  fruit  jar  ;  this  was  con- 
tinued by  placing  a  fresh  band  in  a  jar  each 
week.  On  July  2  three  moths  issued;  every  morning 
afterwards  these  jars  were  examined,  the  live  moths 
liberated  into  an  inverted  tumbler,  cyanided,  and  the 
jar  closed  again.  With  but  four  exceptions,  codlin 
moths  issued  every  twenty-four  hours  from  July  2  un- 
til September  12.  On  August  5  an  ichneumon  fly  was 
found  among  the  codlin  moth  escaping  from  the  breed- 
ing jar  into  the  cyaniding  glass;  these  appeared  later 
and  grew  more  numerous  as  the  month  of  August 
progressed.  To  guard  against  any  possible  mistake, 
a  few  bands  were  left  upon  the  trees  until  many  of 
the  larvae  of  the  codlin  moth  had  gone  into  the  pupae 
state.  These  pupae  were  carefully  removed  from  the 
bands  and  placed  in  a  separate  jar,  100  in  all  being 
gathered.  On  August  14  a  count  of  the  contents 
showed  thirty-two  ichneumon  flies,  eleven  codlin 
moths  and  a  large  number  of  very  small  flies  unknown 
to  the  writer.  The  remainder  of  the  pupae  were  very 
much  discolored,  shrunk,  dried  and  apparently  dead. 
The  large  percentage  of  parasites  issuing  from  this 
lot  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  parasited  pupae  were  easily  detected  by  their 
discolored  appearance  and  were  unquestionably  se- 
lected on  that  account  from  out  the  number  found 
under  the  bands. 

Specimens  of  the  two  parasites  bred  out  were 
sent  to  the  proper  authorities  for  identification.  At 
the  time  of  this  writing  no  reply  has  been  received. 
(to  be  continued.) 


A  Frost  Fighting  Outfit. 

The  Orland  Register  tells  in  detail  how  Mr.  P.  D. 
Bane  has  arranged  to  protect  his  orchard  from  frost 
injury.    The  plant  consists  of  1500  patent  sheet  iron 
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pots  with  lids,  one  oil  storage  tank  holding  6212  gal- 
j  Ions,  one  wagon  tank  holding  600  gallons,  6500  gallons 
crude  oil,  one  electric  alarm  thermometer  with  wires 
and  battery,  several  regular  thermometers,  one  lot 
torches,  one  lot  small  fuel  oil  lighting  cans,  one  oil 
suction  pump  and  one  lot  large  suction  hose.  The 
plant  set  up,  ready  for  operation,  cost  $875. 

The  cost  of  the  plant  seems  great,  yet  when  fully 
considered  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  it  is  not.  Mr 
Bane  considered  the  modes  of  installment  before  act- 
ing and  has  arranged  a  good  outfit  which  will  last  for 
years  and  as  the  fuel  is  the  only  expense  hereafter  it 
does  not  come  high  when  compared  with  its  efficiency. 
The  cheapest  way  to  obtain  the  fuel  was  by  car  tank- 
age direct  from  the  oil  wells.  In  order  to  do  this 
tanks  for  handling  the  oil  were  necessary.  By  means 
of  a  suction  pump  and  hose  the  oil  is  drawn  from  the 
car  tank  into  the  wagon  tank;  hauled  out  to  the 
ranch  and  pumped  up  into  the  storage  tank.  Oil  is 
then  drawn  out  of  the  storage  tank  into  the  wagon 
tank  by  means  of  a  large  pipe  and  faucet  through 
the  orchard  and  the  pots  are  filled  from  two  faucets 
from  the  wagon,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tank;  in  this 
way  two  or  even  four  rows  of  pots  can  be  filled  at  one 
trip.  About  forty  pots  are  placed  to  the  acre  and 
one  gallon  of  oil  put  into  each  pot.  A  lid  with  three 
supports  is  placed  directly  over  the  pots  leaving  a 
space  of  about  4  inches  between  the  top  of  the  pot 
and  lid.  By  the  lid  so  arranged  there  is  a  tendency 
to  hold  the  heat  downward,  causing  the  heat  and 
smoke  to  spread  over  more  territory  and  stopping 
any  direct  draft  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
carry  both  heat  and  smoke  upward.  The  coldest  air 
being  at  the  ground,  one  can  readily  see  the  advan- 
tages of  this  system.  One  gallon  of  oil  will  burn  four 
hours  or  more.  After  experimenting  with  a  lighting 
process,  Mr.  Bane  says  the  most  practical  method  is 
to  have  one  can  containing  either  gasoline  or  distillate 
and  a  lighted  torch.  By  squirting  a  little  gasoline  or 
distillate  into  the  crude  oil  by  applying  the  lighted 
torch  the  ignition  is  instant.  The  number  of  pots  to 
|  be  fired  on  a  cold  night  depends  altogether  on  cir- 
cumstances. When  the  location  is  an  average  one 
and  the  thermometer  drops  a  few  degrees  below  the 
danger  mark,  probably  twenty  pots  per  acre  will  be 
sufficient.  By  having  regular  thermometers  hanging 
I  at  different  points  through  the  orchard  one  can  tell 
just  how  the  temperature  is  being  raised.  Should 
twenty  fires  to  the  acre  seem  insufficient  then  light 
ten  more  or  even  the  remainder.  Should  there  be 
more  heat  than  is  actually  necessary,  it  can  be 
checked  by  turning  the  lids  upside  down  which  will 
extinguish  the  flames. 

As  the  most  critical  time  during  a  freeze  is  at  sun- 
rise, it  is  best  to  arrange  the  lighting  so  that  the 
pots  of  oil  will  be  burning  at  least  one-half  hour  after 
sunrise.  Mr.  Bane  has  placed  his  pots  much  thicker 
around  the  outside  of  the  orchard,  as  the  wind  or  even 
the  cold  air  has  a  double  hold  upon  these  trees.  Mr. 
Bane  will  endeavor  to  have  ten  or  twelve  men  to 
light  the  pots  of  oil  at  first  in  order  to  be  safe  and 
thereafter  put  on  help  according  to  necessity.  By 
the  aid  of  the  electric  alarm  which  Mr.  Bane  has  and 
the  weather  bureau  forecasts  which  he  has  secured 
for  Orland,  together  with  his  plant,  we  predict  for 
him  success  and  only  hope  his  efforts  will  not  be 
thwarted. 

What  Fraction  of  Fruity  Crop  Goes  to  Waste? 

To  the  Editor  : — Can  you  refer  me  to  any  esti- 
mates made  in  the  course  of  discussions  in  fruitgrow- 
ers' conventions,  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  or 
elsewhere,  of  the  percentage  of  waste  which  occurs 
in  every  fruit  crop  ?  I  refer  to  fruit,  sound  and  of 
good  flavor  and  nutritive  substance  if  taken  care  of 
at  the  right  time,  but  which  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  tree  or  to  fall  to  the  ground  or  is  thrown  away 
later,  because  overripe,  undersized  or  of  imperfect 
shape.  The  question  cannot  but  be  one  of  interest  to 
all  growers  in  those  moments  when  they  may  be  able 
to  divert  their  attention  and  energies  from  the  prob- 
lems of  production,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  my  query 
may  induce  you  to  bring  forward  an  estimate  of  your 
own  of  this  waste. 

I  will  go  farther  and  say  that,  as  a  fruit  grower  of 
the  State  for  the  past  twenty  years  and  with  consid- 
erable experience  in  packing  and  in  the  various 
branches  of  marketing,  I  have  endeavored  to  reach 
some  conclusions  on  the  point.  These  are  that  the 
waste  referred  to,  in  deciduous  tree  fruit,  reaches 
an  amount  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  crop.  Tak- 
ing the  figures  of  the  United  States  census  for  1900, 
which  place  the  total  crop  of  these  fruits  in  1899  at 
22,464,594  bushels,  or  say,  approximately,  500,000 
tons,  this  would  mean  a  waste  in  that  year  of  100,000 
tons.  Whatever  value  these  figures  may  have  as  to 
correctness  can  come  only  from  such  experience  and 
observation  as  I  have  had  and  I  am  very  desirous  of 
learning  the  views  of  other  including  your  own. 

The  foregoing  is  without  reference  to  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  overshipment  of  fresh  fruits  to 
glutted  markets  whereby  not  only  the  choicest  fruit 
of  the  State  is  lost,  but  also  the  cost  of  boxes,  paper, 
packing  and  often  of  freight.  This  loss,  considered 
by  itself  and  taking  into  account  the  value  of  fruit  of 
this  class  if  well  marketed,  I  estimate  to  amount  to 
as  much  as  $1,000,000  in  some  years. —Fruit 
Grower. 

We  know  of  no  special  data  on  this  matter.  Per- 


haps our  correspondent's  estimate  is  as  good  as 
could  be  made.  Certainly  there  is  enough  of  it  to 
jam  all  the  markets  of  the  world  or  compressed  fruit 
bricks  to  build  a  city  full  of  sky  scrapers.  We  pre- 
sume that  is  what  our  correspondent  is  figuring  on. 

A  Law  About  Labeling  Fruit  Packages. 

It  was  ordered  by  the  last  Legislature  that  all 
fruit,  green  or  dried,  contained  in  boxes,  barrels  or 
packages,  which  shall  hereafter  be  shipped  or  offered 
for  shipment  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
shall  have  stamped,  branded,  stenciled,  or  labeled  in 
a  conspicuous  place  on  the  outside  of  every  such  box, 
barrel  or  package,  in  clearly  legible  letters — at  least 
\  inch  in  height — a  statement  truly  and  correctly 
designating  the  county  and  immediate  locality  in 
which  such  fruit  was  grown. 

Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  of 
these  provisions  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than 
$200,  nor  more  than  $500. 

The  Governor  shall  appoint  such  inspectors  as  may 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
to  serve  without  compensation,  who  are  hereby 
vested  with  full  authority  to  enter  any  car  or  depot 
containing  fruit  for  shipment;  or  any  warehouse,  or 
other  place  where  any  fruit  is  kept,  packed  or  pre- 
pared for  shipment,  to  inspect  the  same,  or  any  part 
thereof.  Such  inspectors  are  also  vested  with  full 
authority  to  examine  such  books  of  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  engaged  in  packing  or  shipping  fruit 
as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 
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Incubators  and  Incubation. 

By  Mrs.  Flora  E.  Crawford  of  Dlnuba  at  the  University 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Reedley. 

I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  write  on  this  subject,  for  I 
have  never  studied  it  thoroughly  and  can  only  speak 
from  a  limited  experience. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  incubators  and  it 
would  be  impossible,  I  think,  to  decide  which  is  best, 
there  are  so  many  good  ones.  We  have  had  two 
kinds,  and  I  have  seen  several  others,  so  I  will  try 
and  tell  some  of  their  good  points. 

Heating  Apparatus. — This  is  the  first  part  to 
consider.  The  heat  should  be  steady  and  even  in  all 
parts  of  the  egg  chamber.  Many  hot  air  machines 
bring  off  good  hatches,  but  I  think  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  those  heated  by  hot  water  are  better. 
The  pipes  seem  to  produce  a  moist  atmosphere, 
which  is  necessary  to  hatch  the  eggs  and  produce 
strong  chicks. 

Glass  Doors. — These  are  a  very  desirable  feature. 
With  them  it  is  easy  to  watch  the  thermometer  and 
eggs  and  see  if  the  machine  is  running  properly. 
When  the  door  has  to  be  opened  to  watch  it  the 
chamber  is  cooled  and  the  moisture  is  let  out.  It  is 
the  steady  heat  that  makes  the  chicks  strong  and 
the  moisture  that  prevents  the  shells  from  sticking. 
Then,  too,  the  chicks  begin  to  travel  toward  the 
light  soon  after  they  are  hatched  out,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  reach  the  place  where  they  drop  into  the 
nursery  below. 

The  Nursery. — This  is  a  very  important  feature. 
There  the  little  chicks  sleep  and  grow  strong  and 
those  hatching  are  not  disturbed  by  being  run  over. 
But  a  glass  in  the  nursery  is  not  good.  The  chicks 
will  all  crowd  to  reach  it,  and  then  there  is  danger 
of  their  smothering  some.  With  no  light,  except 
from  above,  they  will  spread  all  over  the  nursery 
and  sleep  unless  disturbed  by  noise. 

Moisture  Supply. — Moisture  supply  is  another  im- 
portant thing.  I  like  a  machine  best  which  is  so 
arranged  that  the  moisture  may  be  increased  or  re- 
moved without  opening  the  egg  chamber.  Then  it 
can  be  supplied  as  needed. 

Suggestions  for  Operation. — One  can  hatch  eggs 
in  almost  any  kind  of  an  incubator  if  they  know  just 
how  to  run  it. 

When  buying  oil  for  the  lamp  it  pays  to  get  the 
best.  It  will  not  take  so  much  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  lamp  smoking  or  exploding. 

When  starting  the  machine  clean  it  thoroughly,  in- 
cluding the  lamp — then  there  will  be  nothing  to  clog 
up  and  cause  fire. 

Regulate  the  machine  according  to  directions. 
Then  if  it  will  not  run  steadily,  change  it  until  it 
does.  The  rules  which  apply  to  running  it  in  a  cellar 
cannot  be  followed  exactly  when  operating  it  in  a 
cabin  in  the  sun.  Common  sense  must  be  used  in 
this  as  in  all  things. 

Essentials  to  Success. — But  with  the  best  incu- 
bators one  cannot  hatch  the  chickens  successfully 
unless  he  has  good  eggs  and  pays  careful  attention 
to  the  machine. 

The  first  step  in  successful  incubation  is  to  have 
the  parent  stock  strong,  vigorous  birds.  Then  the 
majority  of  the  eggs  will  be  fertile  and  the  operator 
will  have  a  fair  chance  of  success.    Always  select 


the  large  eggs  for  setting.  A  small  egg  produces  a 
small  chick,  and  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  win  its 
way  among  the  larger  ones,  so  will  either  die  or  be- 
come a  runt.  A  large  egg  produces  a  large  fowl,  a 
large  fowl  lays  a  large  egg — so,  by  selecting  the 
large  eggs,  runts  will  be  uncommon  and  the  size  of 
both  the  eggs  and  fowls  will  gradually  increase. 

We  usually  set  the  machine  in  the  morning.  Then 
the  temperature  will  become  steady  by  night. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  day  we  open  the  machine 
and  turn  the  eggs.  This  we  repeat  twice  a  day 
until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  day.  After  that  we 
do  not  open  the  machine  until  the  hatch  is  over. 
About  the  seventh  day  we  commence  cooling  the 
eggs,  gradually  increasing  the  time  from  three  or 
four  minutes  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  last. 

The  moisture  problem  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily settled.  The  amount  required  depends  on 
whether  the  place  is  cool  and  damp  or  hot  and  dry. 
Watch  the  eggs  when  they  are  hatching.  If  the 
shell  breaks  evenly  around  and  the  membrane  does 
not  appear  tough,  they  are  all  right.  But  if  the 
chicks  cannot  break  the  membrane  add  moisture,  re- 
gardless of  the  kind  of  machine.  The  hatch  will  be  a 
failure  without  it  at  such  a  time. 

The  heat  must  be  held  steady,  as  the  directions  re- 
quire. If  it  is  either  too  low  or  high,  the  chicks  will 
be  weak. 

When  the  21st  day  has  closed,  open  the  vents  and 
remove  the  moisture  if  there  is  any.  In  about  two 
hours  open  the  machine  and  remove  the  shells. 
Leave  the  door  of  the  machine  open  about  £  inch,  but 
arrange  so  as  to  avoid  a  cold  draught.  Do  not  take 
the  chicks  out  for  twenty-four  hours  longer.  They 
should  sleep  and  gain  strength.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  feed  or  water  them,  for  nature  has  supplied 
them.  This  extra  hour  in  the  machine  will  be  the 
means  of  making  them  a  strong  lot  of  chickens  capa- 
ble of  rustling  and  caring  for  themselves.  Then, 
with  a  good  brooder,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to 
raise  them. 


To  an  Inquiring  Reader. 

To  the  Editor:— (1)  Is  it  possible  to  have  diseases 
in  chickens  carried  through  the  eggs?  I  have  just 
hatched  out  a  lot  of  which  a  number  were  crippled  and 
the  balance  are  dying  off  every  day.  One  or  two  at  a 
time  seem  to  get  droopy  and  die  suddenly.  I  have  won- 
dered if  it  could  be  chicken  cholera,  or  was  it  caused  in 
the  shipment  of  eggs  ?  The  incubator  ran  at  130°  during 
the  entire  hatch. 

(2)  Is  there  any  material  difference  in  chicks  that 
have  been  overheated  while  hatching  in  the  incubator, 
and  how  long  would  this  difference  be  noticed  ?  I  have 
some  pullets  four  months  old  that  seem  droopy  and  be- 
draggled and  will  not  fatten  up,  no  matter  how  much 
they  are  fed.    Is  this  the  cause  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  best  feed  for  small  chicks? — A  Sub- 
scriber, Sonoma  county. 

To  the  Editor: — Nature's  laws  are  inexorable. 
Eggs  from  diseased  fowls  will  surely  produce  ill- 
favored  birds.  There  is  always  risk  in  getting  eggs, 
for  hatching,  from  yards  one  is  not  well  acquainted 
with,  or  from  a  breeder  not  known  to  be  thoroughly 
reliable.  Strong,  vigorous  chickens  alone  come  from 
well  developed,  robust,  healthy  fowls.  Such  eggs, 
well  incubated,  will  surely  bring  forth  fine,  hardy 
chicks,  whose  growth,  if  they  are  properly  brooded 
and  fed,  will  rejoice  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  care 
taker. 

There  is  some  danger  in  overheating  eggs  in  the 
incubator  during  the  first  three  or  four  days.  Better 
have  a  gradual  heat,  guarding  against  too  high  a 
temperature.  Any  lot  of  chickens  not  started  aright 
on  their  life  journey  will  show  the  ill  effects  for  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time.  If  they  survive  for 
some  time  they  seldom  will  thrive. 

After  trying  many  methods  of  feeding  young  chicks 
the  writer  has  found  nothing  to  equal  or  excel  what 
has  been  stated  in  these  columns,  viz. :  After  thirty- 
six  or  forty-eight  hours  feed  dry  bread  crumbs 
soaked  in  sweet  milk  and  squeeze  as  dry  as  possible. 
First  of  all,  though,  give  finely  ground  grit  and 
charcoal.  After  feeding  for  a  day  on  the  bread 
crumbs  use  oat  flakes,  broken  rice  and  millet  seed. 
In  a  few  days  add  to  the  above  cracked  wheat. 
When  four  or  five  weeks  old  give  whole  wheat, 
cracked  corn  and  beef  scraps— all  they  will  eat — this 
ration  being  kept  constantly  before  them.  Never, 
never  feed  food  except  in  a  very  dry  condition.  If 
there  is  anything  that  will  make  chickens  grow  this 
method  of  feeding  will.        A.  Warren  Robinson. 

Napa,  March  31. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  New  Fertilizer  Law. 

After  July  1  next  a  law  will  be  in  force  in  Cali- 
fornia providing  that  every  lot,  parcel  or  package  of 
commercial  fertilizers  shall  bear  a  printed  label  stat- 
ing name,  brand  and  trade  mark,  if  any  there  be, 
under  which  fertilizer  is  sold,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  manufacturer  and  a  detailed  chemical  analysis 
prepared  according  to  the  methods  agreed  upon  by 
the  American  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists. 

In  case  of  those  fertilizers  that  sell  for  less  than  $8 
a  ton  the  label  need  only  contain  a  correct  genera 
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statement  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  fer- 
tilizer. 

Where  the  fertilizer  sells  for  $8  or  more  a  ton  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration,  countersigned  by  the  director 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  State 
University,  shall  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  for  which  $50  shall  be  charged, 
and  the  word  "  registered,"  with  the  number,  must 
be  affixed  to  all  packages  offered  for  sale.  Such  reg- 
istration shall  expire  on  the  30th  day  of  June  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  it  was  given. 

The  director  must  each  year  take  samples  of  the 
commercial  fertilizers  offered  for  sale  and  make 
analysis,  publishing  the  latter  in  bulletin  form.  The 
sum  of  $1800  is  appropriated  for  the  equipment  of  a 
suitable  laboratory,  etc. 

To  sell  fertilizing  material  without  a  label  or  bear- 
ing a  false  label  is  made  a  misdemeanor. 


Curing  Chile  Peppers. 

Not  until  recently,  says  the  Anaheim  Gazette,  has 
an  effort  been  made  to  cure  the  Chile  pepper,  per- 
haps because  its  nutritious  qualities  have  been  but 
little  understood  and  probably  also  because  it  is  quite 
a  complicated  process. 

This  pepper  is  a  scarlet  hue,  a  full  grown  one 
measures  from  6  to  8  inches  length,  and  it  grows  on 
a  plant  about  2J  feet  high. 

The  scent  of  the  fresh  pepper  is  said  to  be  very 
healthful. 

In  the  early  autumn  a  pepper  field  furnishes  pleas- 
ant outdoor  work  for  a  group  of  young  women  and 
boys  who  strip  the  plants  of  their  red  pods  and  pile 
them  in  huge  baskets,  which  are  then  carried  to  the 
factory  which  is  located  at  Tustin.  This  factory,  the 
property  of  C.  E.  Utt,  is  the  next  largest  in  the 
State,  and  is  operated  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Hotel  streets.  Mr.  Utt  is  a  man  of  many  enter- 
prises and  shrewdly  chose  this  building  for  his  pepper 
business  that  he  might  utilize  the  engine  belonging  to 
the  water  works  next  door,  which  is  also  under  his 
direction,  as  a  means  of  fanning  the  hot  air,  pro- 
duced by  the  furnace,  through  the  peppers. 

The  pepper  pickers  string  the  peppers  in  bunches 
10  f  aet  long,  then  join  the  ends  in  a  hard  knot,  making 
a  double  row  bunch  5  feet  long. 

These  strings  are  suspended  from  nails  in  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  evaporating  room,  and  the  "horses"  or 
sliding  frames  containing  trays  of  loose  pods  are 
pushed  into  the  area  heated  by  the  hot  air  which 
describes  a  circle,  being  fanned  by  the  mill  fresh  from 
the  engine  into  the  evaporating  room,  then,  as  it 
cools,  it  is  sent  back  through  pipes  in  the  loft  above. 
A  steady  heat  of  130°  is  maintained  for  nine  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  pods  are  limp  and  pliable, 
but  when  the  pods  are  allowed  to  cool  they  resume 
their  former  degree  of  toughness. 

After  the  evaporating  process  is  completed  the 
pods  are  sorted.  In  this  business  there  is  also  no 
waste,  as  refuse  pods  make  excellent  chicken  feed 
when  ground  to  bits.  The  good  ones  are  packed  in 
sacks  holding  about  sixty  pounds  and  taken  to  the 
station,  from  which  they  are  shipped  to  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  the  greatest  quantity  going  to  Los 
Angeles.  As  yet  no  shipments  have  been  sent  East, 
for  all  raised  here  are  consumed  by  southern  Cali- 
fornia as  a  favorite  vegetable  for  soups,  stews,  etc., 
and  many  eat  them  raw.  In  the  handling  of  the 
peppers  Mr.  Utt  is  as  particular  as  if  they  were  the 
most  dainty  of  delicacies  and  could  not  be  washed. 


What  Cows  Are  Doing. 

Joseph  Saner,  proprietor  of  the  Gait  creamery, 
supplies  to  the  Gait  Gazette  a  report  of  the  amounts 
his  patrons  are  receiving.  These  figures,  however, 
do  not  show  the  skimmed  milk  taken  home  for  calves 
and  hogs.  The  present  figures  are  arrived  at  by 
adding  the  cash  received  to  the  market  value  of  the 
butter  which  each  customer  takes  home  : 

Charles  Williams.— July,  $15.12;  August,  $25.05; 
September,  $18.  Average  number  of  cows  milked 
per  month,  3J ;  total  received  for  three  months, 
$57.17  ;  average  for  one  month,  $18.72;  amount  re- 
ceived per  cow  per  month,  $5.35. 

H.  Thayer.— Mav,  $16  52;  June,  $1188;  July, 
$20.66  ;  August,  $17.87  ;  September,  $14  60.  Aver- 
age number  of  cows  milked  per  month,  4  ;  total  re- 
ceived for  five  months,  $81  53  ;  average  received  for 
one  month,  $16.30;  average  received  per  cow  per 
month,  $4.07. 

Al  Adams.— June,  $16  94;  July,  $16  98;  August, 
$18.79;  September,  $16  50.  Average  number  of 
cows  milked  per  month,  4  ;  total  received  for  four 
months,  $69.20;  average  received  for  one  month, 
$17  30  ;  average  received  per  cow  per  month,  $4  32. 

George  Orr.  —  May,  $18.55;  June,  $15  26;  July, 
$12  06;  August,  $7.06.  Average  number  of  cows 
milked  per  month,  3;  total  received  for  four  months, 
$52  93;  average  received  for  one  month,  $13.23;  re- 
ceived per  cow  per  month,  $4  30. 

Harry  Ferguson.— May.  $53  50;  June,  $71.14;  July, 
$66.51;  August,  $74.20;  September,  $57  31.  Aver- 
age number  of  cows  milked  per  month,  15;  total  re- 
ceived for  five  months,  $822  66;  average  received  for 
one  month,  $64.53;  received  per  cow  per  month, 
$4  20. 

S.  C.  Bill.— May,  $23;  June,  $13.90;  July,  $18.06; 


August,  $27.48;  September,  $22  47.  Average  num- 
ber of  cows  milked  per  month,  6;  total  received  for 
five  months,  $104  91;  average  received  for  one 
month,  $20.98;  received  per  cow  per  month,  $3  50. 

J.  McKindley.  —  July,  $143.30;  August,  $201.48; 
September,  $182.76.  Average  number  of  cows 
milked  per  month,  33;  total  received  for  three 
months,  $527.54;  average  received  for  one  month, 
$175.84;  received  per  cow  per  month,  $5.33. 

For  the  month  of  May  one  cow  paid  its  owner,  J. 
W.  Brewster,  $7.39. 


FORESTRY. 


What  Forestry  Can  Do  for  the  Redwoods. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  to  be  done  for  the  red- 
woods of  the  Pacific  coast  is  a  question  that  has  not 
only  agitated  California,  but  is  of  sentimental  concern 
to  the  whole  nation.  The  Bureau  of  Forestry,  at- 
tacking the  problem  in  a  thoroughly  practical  spirit, 
has  worked  out  conclusions  that  should  appeal  as 
reasonable  at  once  to  the  lumbermen,  who  cut  red- 
wood on  account  of  its  commercial  value,  and  to 
those  who  wish  this  ancient  and  marvelous  type  of 
tree  growth  preserved. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  given  in  "The  Red- 
wood," Bulletin  38  of  this  bureau,  by  R.  T.  Fisher, 
recently  issued  by  the  department. 

The  redwood  forests  are,  in  point  of  merchantable 
yield,  probably  the  densest  on  earth,  many  stands 
yielding  150,000  board  feet  to  the  acre;  and  redwood 
logging  represents  the  highest  development  of  the 
lumbering  business  that  has  ever  been  attained  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  total  supply  of  redwood  is 
estimated  to  be  75.000.000,000  feet.  The  amount  cut 
in  1900  was  360,000,000  feet,  with  a  value  of  $3,645,- 
608.  Although  only  one-tenth  of  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  is  owned  by  lumbermen,  according  to 
the  last  census,  one-fifth  of  the  redwood  is  in  their 
hands,  and  the  stands  they  own  are  the  handsomest 
and  most  valuable  in  the  redwood  belt. 

Ever  since  the  Spaniards  began  to  cut  redwood 
along  San  Francisco  bay  the  range  of  its  growth  has 
been  diminishing;  it  now  occupies  an  area  of  about 
2000  square  miles.  During  the  last  fifty  years  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  acres  of  timber  have  been  cut 
over,  and  the  good  lands  put  into  cultivation  or 
turned  into  pasture.  As  year  by  year  the  redwood 
forests  have  dwindled,  it  has  come  to  be  pretty  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  tree  is  doomed  to  extinction. 

Renewal  of  Redwood — This  popular  idea  that 
the  redwood  has  no  chance  of  survival  is  not  well 
founded.  The  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  have 
proved  that  possibilities  of  a  new  growth  of  redwood 
after  the  old  trees  have  been  removed  are  excellent. 
Given  half  a  chance  the  redwood  reproduces  itself  by 
sprouts  with  astonishing  vigor.  Measurements 
taken  by  the  bureau  on  cut-over  land  show  that  in 
thirty  years,  in  a  fair  soil  aDd  a  dense  stand,  trees 
will  be  grown  16  inches  in  diameter,  80  feet  high, 
yielding  2000  feet  board  measure  to  the  acre. 

Wiih  the  knowledge  that  the  redwood  as  a  type 
need  not  become  extinct,  it  is  possible  to  consider  the 
impending  fate  of  the  giant  redwoods  in  the  old  for- 
ests with  a  more  cheerful  mind.  Occasional  parks 
and  recreation  grounds,  such  as  the  Big  Basin  Red- 
wood Park  of  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  may  pre- 
serve small  areas  of  virgin  redwood  lands;  but  the 
densest,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  forests  are  owned 
by  lumbermen,  and  will  inevitably  be  cut.  The  trees 
represent  invested  capital;  they  are  merchantable 
and  will  yield  a  profit  now,  small  as  it  is.  Besides,  in 
the  virgin  stands  most  of  them  are  past  maturity, 
and  the  growth  put  on  is  inconsiderable.  Every  con- 
sideration, then,  induces  the  redwood  lumberman, 
reasoning  from  his  standpoint,  to  cut  his  trees. 

Realizing  that  the  fate  of  the  old  trees  cannot  be 
stayed,  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  instead  of  wasting 
itself  in  attempts  to  check  the  cutting,  confined  itself 
to  proving  that  it  is  worth  while  to  the  lumbermen 
to  do  less  damage  to  the  young  trees  in  logging  vir- 
gin redwood  lands,  and  to  hold  such  lands  for  a  second 
crop.  The  study  made  concerns  itself  with  young 
second  growth,  rather  than  with  mature  trees;  with 
timbered  areas  rather  than  with  the  virgin  forest. 
Where  attention  was  given  the  old  forests  and 
methods  of  lumbering,  it  was  only  that  a  better 
knowledge  might  be  gained  of  second  growth  and 
how  to  deal  with  it. 

The  bureau's  is  the  first  systematic  study  of  red- 
wood ever  undertaken  by  a  forester,  and  it  has  made 
clear  several  points  about  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
tree  that  are  but  little  known. 

The  Tree  and  Its  Home. — The  redwood  of  Cali- 
fornia belongs  to  a  genus  of  which  the  big  tree  is  the 
only  other  species  now  alive.  Both  are  allied  to  the 
cypress,  and  their  lumber  is  often  called  by  the  same 
name,  but  they  are  botanically  distinct  from  each 
other.  They  do  not  even  occupy  the  same  situations. 
The  big  tree  occurs  in  scattered  bodies  on  the  west 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  while  the  redwood 
forma  dense  forests  on  the  west  slopes  of  the  Coast 
Range.  The  redwood  is  popularly  thought  to  occupy 
a  strip  of  country  10  to  30  miles  wide,  from  the  Ore- 
gon line  to  the  Bay  of  Monterey;  but  these  boundar- 
ies do  not  cover  its  actual  distribution.     Two  thou- 


sand acres  of  redwood,  in  two  separate  groups,  are 
growing  in  Oregon  along  the  Chetco  river.  South  of 
the  Chetco  a  continuous  redwood  belt  begins.  By 
way  of  the  river  valleys  and  lowlands  it  increases  its 
width  from  10  miles  at  Del  Norte  county  to  18  or  20 
miles  and  keeps  on  unbroken  to  southern  Humboldt 
county.  Here,  for  about  a  township,  it  thins  out, 
but  becomes  dense  again  6  miles  north  of  the  Men- 
docino line,  and  after  entering  that  county  widens  to 
35  miles,  its  greatest  width.  The  redwood  belt  ends 
in  Mendocino  county,  but  isolated  forests  of  the 
species  are  growing  in  sheltered  spots  as  far  south 
as  Salmon  Creek  canyon  in  the  Santa  Lucia  moun- 
tains, Monterey  county,  12  miles  south  of  Punta 
Gordo  and  500  miles  from  the  northern  limit  of  the 
tree  along  the  Chetco  river. 

The  redwood  grows  to  a  greater  height  than  any 
other  American  tree,  but  in  girth  and  in  age  it  is  ex- 
ceeded by  the  big  tree  of  the  Sierras.  On  the  slopes 
225  feet  is  about  its  maximum  height  and  10  feet  its 
greatest  diameter,  while  on  the  flats,  under  better 
conditions,  it  grows  to  be  350  feet  high  with  a  diame- 
ter of  20  feet.  Most  of  the  redwood  cut  is  from  400 
to  800  years  old.  After  the  tree  has  passed  the  age 
of  500  years  it  usually  begins  to  die  down  from  the 
top  and  to  fall  off  in  growth.  The  oldest  redwood 
found  during  the  bureau's  investigation  had  begun 
life  1373  years  ago. 

The  bark  of  the  tree  offers  such  a  remarkable  re- 
sistance to  fire  that  except  under  great  heat  it  is  not 
combustible.  It  is  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  fibrous  in 
texture,  and  gives  to  full  grown  redwoods  a  fluted 
appearance.  Moisture  available  for  the  roots  is  the 
first  need  of  the  redwood,  as  any  hilly  tract  of  forest 
will  show.  Wherever  a  small  gully,  or  bench,  or 
basin  is  so  placed  as  to  receive  an  uncommon  amount 
of  seepage,  or  wherever  a  creek  flows  by,  there  the 
trees  are  sure  to  be  largest.  While  moisture  of  the 
soil  affects  the  development  of  the  redwood,  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  regulates  its  distribution.  The 
limits  of  the  sea  fogs  are  just  about  the  limits  of  the 
tree.  The  fogs,  unless  scattered  by  winds,  flow  in- 
land among  the  mountains.  Western  exposures  re- 
ceive most  of  the  mist  they  carry,  except  those 
higher  ridges  above  their  reach,  which  support,  in 
consequence,  only  a  scattering  growth  of  redwood. 

Soft  and  Hard  Redwood. — The  wood  of  the  red- 
wood varies  greatly.  The  softest  and  best  trees 
usually  grow  in  the  bottoms,  the  "flinty"  timber 
occurs  on  the  slopes.  But  this  rule  does  not  always 
hold  good.  All  sorts  of  unexpected  and  unaccount- 
able differences  in  the  quality  of  the  timber  occur. 
A  soft,  fine-grained  tree  will  be  found  close  beside 
one  "  flinty  and  less  valuable.  Even  the  practical 
logger  is  never  sure  until  he  cuts  it  what  kind  of 
lumber  a  redwood  will  yield.  The  tree's  vitality  is  so 
great,  it  endures  so  many  vicissitudes  and  suffers 
from  so  many  accidents  in  the  centuries  of  its  exist- 
ence, that  the  grain  of  its  wood  becomes  uneven  in 
proportion  as  its  life  has  been  eventful.  The  wood 
fibers  formed  under  different  rates  of  growth  some- 
times get  up  a  tension  so  great  that  when  the  log  is 
sawed  the  wood  splits  with  a  loud  report. 

Growth  of  the  Tree  — The  seed  of  the  redwood 
will  not  germinate  in  shaded  places;  the  small  seed- 
ling demands  plenty  of  light.  The  crown  is  almost  as 
thin  and  open  as  that  of  a  larch,  another  sign  that 
the  tree  is  not  naturally  tolerant  of  shade.  In  a 
mixed  stand  the  redwood's  branches  die  off  more  rap- 
idly than  those  of  its  companions,  and  the  crown 
bends  eagerly  to  places  where  the  light  enters  the 
forest  canopy.  But  in  spite  of  these  signs  of  its  sen- 
sitiveness to  light,  the  redwood  forms  one  of  the 
densest  forests  that  grow. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  stand  is  maintained 
chiefly  by  suckering  from  old  trees.  Supported  and 
nourished  by  full-grown  roots  and  stems,  young  trees 
grow  under  shade  that  would  kill  the  small  seedling. 
The  sprout  will  endure  an  astonishing  amount  of 
shade.  In  stands  of  second  growth,  so  dense  that 
not  a  ray  of  sunlight  can  enter,  saplings  6  or  8  feet 
high  are  to  be  found  growing  from  stumps,  bare  of 
branch  or  foliage  except  for  a  few  inches  of  pale 
green  crown  at  the  top.  In  very  dark,  damp  places 
in  the  virgin  forest  one  may  find  clumps  of  snoots  as 
white  as  sprouts  from  a  potato. 

The  Lumber. — Redwood  possesses  qualities  which 
fit  it  for  many  uses.  In  color  it  shades  from  light 
cherry  to  dark  mahogany.  It  is  easily  worked,  takea 
a  beautiful  polish,  and  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of 
the  coniferous  woods  of  California.  It  resists  decay 
so  well  that  trees  which  have  lain  500  years  in  the 
forest  have  been  sent  to  the  mill  and  sawed  into  lum- 
ber. The  wood  is  without  resin,  and  offers  a  strong 
resistance  to  fire,  as  the  record  of  fires  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  it  is  much  used,  indicate.  Insects  sel- 
dom injure  it,  because  of  an  acid  element  it  contains. 
In  sea  water,  however,  the  marine  teredo  eats  off 
redwood  piling  as  readily  as  other  timber. 

Redwood  timber,  says  Dr.  Hermann  von  Schrenk 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  possesses  lasting 
qualities  scarcely  equaled  by  any  other  wood.  Al- 
though very  light  and  porous,  it  has  antiseptic  prop- 
erties which  prevent  the  growth  of  decay  producing 
fungi.  So  far  as  is  now  known,  none  of.  the  ordinary 
wood  rotting  fungi  grows  in  redwood  timber.  It  is 
because  of  its  resistance  to  most  forms  of  decay  that 
the  redwood  reaches  such  a  great  age.  Cor. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Apricots  Damaged  — Hay  wards  Jour- 
nal :  H.  W.  Meek,  I.  B.  Parsons,  M.  C. 
Peterson  and  others,  who  have  inspected 
their  apricot  trees  the  past  week,  find 
that  the  long  spell  of  rain  has  rotted  the 
fruit.  M.  C.  Peterson  said:  "I  was 
spoken  to  ahout  the  matter  by  Mr.  Par- 
sons and  on  making  an  investigation  of 
the  trees  I  found  that  the  fruit  had  been 
rotted  by  the  rains  of  the  past  three  or 
four  weeks.  Uusually  the  fruit  is  some- 
what irregular  in  coming  out,  but  this 
spring  everything  seemed  to  come  out  at 
once,  and  I  am  afraid  the  damage  will  be 
more  extensive  than  many  orchardists 
realize." 

BUTTE. 

The  Bidwell,  Ranch.— D.  M.  Pratt, 
an  Eastern  newspaper  man,  thus  writes  of 
this  property :  One  hundred  miles  of 
beautiful  avenues  is  not  the  only  interest- 
ing feature  of  this  ranch,  for  there  are 
orchards  of  about  2000  acres  of  fruit  trees, 
including  almonds,  apricots,  apples,  cher- 
ries, figs,  filberts,  grapes,  loquats,  mulber- 
ries, nectarines,  oranges,  olives,  plums, 
pomegranates,  persimmons,  pears,  prunes, 
peaches,  pecans,  quinces  and  walnuts,  as 
well  as  berries  and  other  small  fruits.  To 
give  one  an  idea  of  the  immense  yield  of 
this  orchard  an  approximate  statement  of 
the  annual  production  is  150  tons  of 
almonds,  300  tons  of  plums,  300  tons  of 
pears,  200  tons  of  plums,  50  tons  of  nec- 
tarines, 550  tons  of  apricots,  1600  tons  of 
prunes,  550  tons  of  apples  and  4500  tons  of 
peaches,  and  if  all  was  shipped  to  market, 
would  require  675  freight  cars  of  twelve 
tons  each.  The  ranch  has  a  cannery,  dry- 
ing yards  and  a  vinegar  factory,  where 
40,100  gallons  of  vinegar  is  made  each 
year. 

COLUSA. 
Farmers'  Warehouse  Co.— Herald  : 
The  Farmers'  Warehouse  Co.,  an  organi- 
zation composed  of  Colusa  county  farm- 
ers, principally,  and  whose  board  of 
directors  consists  of  the  following  well- 
known  gentlemen,  J.  C.  Ahlf,  E.  B.  Vann, 
Emil  Jacobson,  R.  E.  Watson  and  Al 
Tennant,  have  awarded  to  J.  M.  Peart 
the  contract  to  erect  a  large  warehouse 
on  block  10,  just  above  the  depot.  The 
building  will  be  100x225  feet  in  size  and 
the  erection  will  commence  at  once. 

GLENN. 

A  Big  Land  Sale  —Transcript :  The 
Colusa-Yolo-Glenn  Land  Co.  has  com- 
pleted the  purchase  of  4500  acres  of  the 
best  land  on  the  Glenn  ranch  from  the 
Glenn  estate  for  the  sum  of  about  $185,000. 
This  land  includes  the  right-of-way  for 
the  Central  canal,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ground  dries  out  work  will  be  imme- 
diately commenced  upon  the  canal 
through  the  tract. 

KERN. 

Good  Stand  of  Wheat.— Charles 
Reick  has  370  acres  of  wheat  which  he 
says  is  fully  2  feet  high.  The  wheat  was 
drilled  in  before  the  early  rains  on  sum- 
mer-fallowed land,  and  the  ground  was 
thoroughly  harrowed  after  the  first  rain 
to  kill  the  weeds.  The  land  was  seeded 
at  the  rate  of  one  sack  to  eleven  acres — 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  pounds  per 
acre — and  the  stand  is  very  good,  which 
shows  the  extent  to  which  grain  will  stool 
in  this  section  if  it  is  sown  early  and  thf> 
season  is  favorable. 

MENDOCINO. 
Hops  Sold  — Uklah  Republican  Press: 
Hugh  Cox  purchased  161  bales  of  hops  of 
John  Cunningham  on  the  2d  inst.  and  is 
reported  paying  25J  cents.  This  leaves 
1663  bales  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
growers  in  this  county. 

MERCED. 
Heavy  Acreage  in  Grain.— Star: 
The  outlook  for  grain  and  other  crops  in 
Merced  county  was  never  better  at  this 
date.  The  favorable  conditions  for  seed- 
ing during  the  early  part  of  the  season 
and  rising  prices  had  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  acreage  sown  to  grain.  While  no 
figures  are  available  and  there  is  no  basis 
for  a  close  estimate,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  considerably  larger  area  was  sown  to 
grain  in  Merced  county  this  season  than  in 
any  recent  previous  season. 

ORANGE. 

Profitable  Citrus  Fruit  Sale  — 
Anaheim  Gazette :  A.  V.  Smith  has  made 
one  of  the  best  orange  sales  reported  for 
this  season  in  southern  California.  He 
received  $2200  for  oranges  from  three 
acres  of  land. 

Celery  Season  Closes.— The  last 
carload  of  celery  from  the  peat  lands  has 
been  shipped.  The  season  is  practically 
closed,  although  there  yet  remains  a  few 
small  lots  for  local  and  southern  California 
dealers.  Shipments  for  the  year  amounted 
to  over  1500  carloads,  which  is  somewhat 


in  excess  of  last  year's  crop.  Prices  have 
been  good,  and  as  a  result  an  increased 
acreage  will  be  set  next  year. 

SAN  BENITO. 
Demand  for  Draft  Horses  — Hol- 
lister  Free  Lance:  Four  carloads  of  draft 
horses  were  shipped  from  this  place  last 
Tuesday  consigned  to  the  McCloud  River 
Lumber  Co  ,  Shasta  county.  The  lot  in- 
cluded some  of  the  finest  animals  ever 
taken  from  this  county,  their  weights 
ranging  from  1600  to  2000  pounds,  each 
animal  being  perfectly  sound  and  answer- 
ing all  the  requirements  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  The  horses 
were  purchased  by  C.  B.  Neal,  representing 
the  company,  and  were  critically  examined 
by  Dr.  A.  Moore,  veterinary,  who  passed 
upon  each  animal.  Mr.  Neal  had  been 
here  for  some  weeks  past,  and  during 
that  time  he  secured  sixty  head  at  an 
average  cost  of  $225.  The  McCloud  River 
Lumber  Co.  is  using  horses  exclusively  in 
the  logging  camps,  having  discarded  the 
use  of  oxen  altogether.  The  amount 
realized  from  the  sales  in  this  county 
aggregated  about  $12,000. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Bee  Keepers  Form  Union.— The  bee 
keepers  of  San  Diego  succeeded  on  Satur- 
day, April  4,  in  completing  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  branch  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Bee  Keepers.  George  M.  Hawley 
was  named  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Shares  are  sold  only  to  bee  keepers,  and 
only  one  share  for  each  stand  of  bees  that 
he  owns.  There  were  2300  shares  sub- 
scribed at  the  meeting.  The  county  is 
one  of  the  greatest  producers  of  honey  in 
the  country,  and  has  in  the  neighborhood 
of  25,000  stands  of  bees.  The  purpose  of 
the  association  is  to  save  on  the  cost  of 
production  and  gain  in  price  of  product. 

Hay  Being  Cut. —Union:  The  har- 
vesting of  wild  oats  began  Wednesday  in 
some  parts  of  Escondido  valley,  and  soon 
will  be  on  at  full  tilt.  The  early  sown 
grain  is  said  to  be  heading  finely,  and  the 
later  sown  coming  on. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Quick  Justice  to  Horse  Thief.— 
Lodl  Sentinel:  Within  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  time  Frank  Merritt  had  stolen 
the  rig  of  W.  R.  Nason  of  Waterloo,  who 
had  tied  it  near  the  courthouse,  the  fel- 
low had  been  arrested  near  Gait,  had 
been  returned  to  Stockton,  held  to  answer 
to  the  Superior  Court  and  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  serve  a  term  of  seven  years  in 
San  Quentin. 

Rain  Damaged  Almond  Crop— 
Stockton  Mail :  What  promised  to  be 
an  immense  almond  crop  has  dwindled  to 
less  than  average  crop,  If,  indeed,  condi- 
tions are  not  even  worse.  During  the 
blossoming  season  the  driving  rains 
knocked  the  blossoms  from  the  trees  and 
also  destroyed  the  pollen,  thereby  pre- 
venting fructification. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Ahricots  Rotting  —San  Jose  Her- 
ald :  It  is  reported  that  apricots  are  fail- 
ing to  "set"  properly,  the  young  fruit 
drying  up  or  rotting  and  falling  from  the 
trees.  Hiram  J.  Ball,  a  pioneer  orchard- 
ist  of  this  valley,  with  a  fine  orchard  on 
the  west  side,  states  that  practically  all 
the  apricot  orchards  show  loss  of  fruit, 
and  indications  now  are  that  the  loss  will 
be  most  serious.  "Orchardists  gener- 
ally,"  said  Mr.  Ball,  "were  rather  sur- 
prised this  year  when  the  apricot  trees 
bloomed  so  freely.  It  is  the  rule  that 
where  this  fruit  is  heavy  one  year  it  will 
be  light  the  next.  Last  year  there  was  a 
very  heavy  crop.  This  season  the  trees 
bloomed  profusely  and  the  indications 
were  for  another  big  crop,  so  far  as  the 
blooms  were  concerned.  A  few  days  ago 
I  discovered  that  the  fruit  on  the  trees  in 
my  orchard  was  nearly  all  rotting  and 
falling  off.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  Moorparks.  If  all  the  fruit  remain- 
ing on  these  trees  should  reach  maturity 
it  will  not  amount  to  25%  of  an  average 
crop.  The  other  varieties  are  a  little 
heavier.  My  neighbors  have  been  going 
over  their  orchards  and  they  find  the 
same  condition." 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Fruit  Notes.  —  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian  :  Young  apricots,  having  firmly  set 
in  Pajaro  valley,  were  not  injured  by  the 
heavy  rain  storm.  If  late  frosts  do  not 
come  to  blight  the  young  'cots,  the  crop 
should  prove  a  record  breaker  this  sea- 
son. On  Monday  M.  N.  Lettunich  & 

Co.  sold  a  carload  of  four-tier  Newtowns 
In  London,  England,  for  13s  3d — equiva- 
lent to  about  $2  box  here  after  paying  all 
transportation  and  cold  storage  charges. 
These  apple3  were  shipped  from  a  San 
Francisco  cold  storage  house  about  four 
weeks  ago.  It  Is  evident  that  they  stood 
the  trip  all  right.  Commencing  Satur- 
day, April  11,  the  Orchardists'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  meetings  each  Saturday 
afternoon  In  order  that  the  progress  of 
the  codlln  moth  Investigation  may  be  re- 


ported and  fully  discussed.  These  meet- 
ings will  prove  a  great  aid  to  the  work. 
They  will  give  each  orchardist  an  oppor- 
tunity to  profit  by  the  experience  of  his 
neighbor. 

SHASTA. 

Cattle  Thriving.— Redding  Search- 
light:  William  Junkans,  the  cattleman 
who  has  a  large  number  of  cattle  on  win- 
ter range  in  the  Bald  Hills,  reports  that 
the  stock  there  are  now  picking  up  rap- 
idly and  within  a  few  weeks  will  be  in 
prime  condition.  Notwithstanding  the 
unusually  heavy  snow  and  long-continued 
cold  weather  on  the  ranges,  which  kept 
back  the  new  feed,  the  cattle  have  done 
remarkably  well  and  the  ratio  of  loss  this 
season  will  be  far  below  that  of  any  winter 
for  several  years  past. 

Burbank  Potatoes  Wanted  for 
Seed.— Aroostock  county,  Maine,  wants 
two  carloads  of  Shasta  county  Burbank 
potatoes  for  seeding  purposes.  J.  B.  Mar- 
tin, the  East  Side  rancher,  received  a  let- 
ter Sunday  from  Carter  &  Corey  of  New 
York,  large  dealers  in  Maine  seed  potatoes 
and  the  selling  agents  for  the  growers  of 
Aroostock  county  in  that  State,  saying 
that  they  had  seen  by  dispatches  in  the 
Eastern  papers  that  Shasta  county  Bur- 
bank potatoes  had  been  proving  the  salva- 
tion of  southern  Ireland,  where  all  other 
varieties  of  the  tuber  were  subject  to 
blight. 

SONOMA. 

Fix  Prices  for  Berries.  —  After  a 
meeting  lasting  several  hours  at  Santa 
Rosa  Saturday  afternoon  the  Sonoma 
county  berry  growers  voted  to  accept 
the  proposition  of  the  California  Fruit 
Canners'  Association,  and  entered  into 
contracts  with  that  corporation  for  their 
crops  of  blackberries  and  raspberries. 
The  growers  originally  fixed  the  price  of 
their  blackberries  at  $50  per  ton,  but 
their  committee  recommended  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  compromise  of  $45  per  ton. 
The  price  of  raspberries  represented  by 
the  association  was  fixed  at  $110  a  ton. 

Large  Chicken  Eggs.  —  Expositor: 
L.  C.  Cordill  has  some  Black  Minorca  hen 
eggs  which  are  unusually  large  and  fine 
looking.  One  measured  6£x7f  inches  and 
weighed  three  and  three-fourths  ounces. 
Mr.  Cordili  says  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  get  these  large  eggs. 

Sales  of  Hops  — Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat:  Several  hundred  bales  of 
hops  were  sold  here  Saturday,  April  4th, 
at  from  17c  to  19c  per  pourd.  T.  Boone 
Miller  sold  381  bales  at  17c.  John  M. 
Laughlin  sold  a  pile  of  bales  at  19c. 
Farmer  &  Peterson  sold  a  quantity  at  18c 
and  18£c.  With  Farmer  &  Peterson  the 
price  has  fluctuated  from  24c  down  to  18c 
during  the  past  thirty  days. 

Epidemic  of  Hog  Cholera  — Healds- 
burg  Enterprise:  An  epidemic  of  hog 
cholera  is  said  to  exist  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Santa  Rosa.  According  to  re- 
ports that  have  recently  reached  the 
officials,  a  number  of  bogs  which  have 
succumbed  to  this  disease  have  been 
thrown  into  the  creeks  and  streams  of 
running  water,  thereby  polluting  them. 
This,  according  to  the  law,  is  a  misde- 
meanor, and  any  one  caught  doing  so  will 
be  severely  dealt  with. 

SUTTER. 

Apricots  Injured  by  Rain.— Inde- 
pendent: The  Smith  and  the  Peach 
varieties  of  apricots  are  greatly  damaged 
by  the  rain  and  cold  weather.  C.  F.  But- 
ler, a  prominent  fruit  grower  here,  states 
that  90%  of  these  varieties  have  rotted  in 
the  jackets.  The  varieties  that  bloomed 
early,  such  as  the  Royal,  having  grown 
out  of  the  jackets,  are  injured  to  some 
extent. 

TEHAMA. 

Damage  to  Apricot  Crop.  —  Red 
Bluff  News:  It  is  said  that  the  apricot 
blossoms  in  some  portions  of  the  county 
were  quite  badly  nipped  by  the  frosts  of 
the  latter  part  of  March.  It  was  at  first 
thought  that  the  apricot  crop  was  unin- 
jured, but  a  number  of  orchardists  con- 
tended at  the  time  of  the  frost  that  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  then  whether  the  buds 
were  injured  or  not. 

Trading  Wheat  for  Farming 
Land. — An  agreement  was  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  County  Recorder  Saturday, 
whereby  A.  A.  Moreland  agrees  to  sell  to 
J.  M.  and  G.  W.  Howell  all  of  section  25, 
twp.  25,  5  W.,  containing  640  acres  of 
land,  for  which  they  agree  to  pay  as  fol- 
lows :  130,000  pounds  of  No.  1  shipping 
wheat,  to  be  delivered  at  Corning  on  the 
first  day  of  September,  1904,  and  130,000 
pounds  of  the  same  quality  of  wheat,  prop- 
erly sacked,-  on  the  same  date  of  the  years 
1905,  1906,  1907  and  1908,  the  payment  of 
wheat  to  be  made  regardless  of  the  price 
of  wheat  at  the  time  of  delivery.  Second 
parties  to  have  possession  and  use  of  said 
land  next  fall  and  to  pay  all  taxes  on  same 
after  the  first  Monday  in  March,  1904. 
TULARE. 

Price  of  Land.— News:    There  are 


large  areas  of  land  in  Tulare  county  that 
can  be  bought  for  from  $5  to  $10  an  acre 
and  even  less.  It  is  only  fit,  however,  for 
grazing  purposes  and  is  not  provided  with 
a  water  right.  Land  that  will  raise  good 
grain  in  favorable  years  may  be  had  for 
$10  and  up.  Land  with  a  water  right  may 
be  purchased  from  $25  up.  The  better 
class  of  land,  however,  brings  higher 
prices.  First-class  alfalfa  land  can  be 
bought  from  $35  to  $50  per  acre.  First- 
class  land  for  orchards  or  vineyards  can 
be  bought  from  $35  to  $65  per  acre.  Im- 
proved orchard  or  vineyard  lauu  sells  from 
$150  up  to  $200  per  acre.  Alfalfa  ranches 
from  $60  to  $100.  First-class  land  for 
growing  oranges  can  be  had  for  from  $40 
to  $100  per  acre.  First-class  lands  for  gen- 
eral farming,  dairying,  stock  and  hog 
raising,  for  corn,  vegetables,  etc.,  can  be 
had  from  $35  to  $50  per  acre. 

YOLO. 

Apricots  Injured  —  Winters  Ex- 
press :  It  is  reported  that  considerable 
injury  has  been  done  to  apricots  by  the 
recent  cold  and  continued  damp  weather. 
It  is  too  soon  to  determine  just  what  the 
damage  is  and  it  may  turn  out  to  be  light, 
but  In  some  orchards  a  large  part  of  the 
fruit  has  a  small  black  spot  under  the 
blossom  hull  that  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
rot.  The  thrifty  fruit  may  overgrow  it, 
however,  and  the  crop  not  be  materially 
injured,  though  enough  has  been  found  to 
warrant  the  assertion  that  there  has  been 
considerable  thinning.  There  are  scarcely 
any  prunes,  but  this  is  due  to  there  being 
but  few  blossoms,  just  why,  nobody 
knows.  Muir  peaches  are  also  reported 
light  in  some  orchards. 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDT  for  Rheu- 
matism, ,Spr:iina,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Canstlc  Balaam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  tfive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  LA WRENCK- WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


That 
represents  the 
labor  saved  In 
f  eeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIOi 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blow«r  Elevator. 
send  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 


AN 


PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL 

ACRB  OP  CORN 
possibilities. 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


Gen'l  Agts. 

[HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-13  Drumm  St. 
San  Francisco 


New 
Michael 


Fanning  Mill. 


vorker,  a  use- 
ful, sure  mill  that 
is  guaranteed  to 
pay  for  itself, 
one  that  makes 
friends,  one  that 
saves  money. The 
one  chosen  to 
clean  the  Ameri- 
can Grain  for  the 
ParlsExposltlon. 

Special  Price $1 9 

and  a  guarantee  with  I 
every   mill,    Moni'v  I 
back  if  not  satisfied.  | 
Our  New  Special  Offer  Catalog  full  of  bargains  for  | 
the  house  and  the  Held,   straight  from  factory  to  | 
you.  Nomiddiemen.   The  book  Is  free.  Write  now. 
C.   H.    MICHAEL    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY,  I 
206  Washington  Street,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Poet. 


He  walks  with  God  upon  the  hills  I 
And  sees,  each  morn,  the  world  arise 
New-batl  jil  1u  light  of  paradise. 
He  hears  the  laughter  of  her  rills, 
Her  melodies  of  many  voices, 
And  greets  her  while  his  heart  rejoices. 
She,  to  his  spirit  undefiled, 
Makes  answer  as  a  little  child. 
Unveiled,  before  his  eyes  she  stands, 
And  gives  her  secrets  to  his  hands. 

— Ina  Coolbrith. 


If  Each  Got  All  He  Earned. 

If  every  man  got  all  he  earned, 

And  none  got  any  more, 
Perhaps  affairs  would  be  o'erturned; 

Some  men  who  heretofore 
Have  put  on  lordly  style  would  fall, 

And  meekly  work  away, 

While  other  men,  obscure  to-day, 
Would  loom  up  grand  and  tall — 
But  most  of  us,  chagrined,  would  find 

Ourselves  precisely  where 
We  are  at  present,  still  inclined 

To  think  the  scheme  unfair. 

— S.  E.  Kiser. 


A  Robin  Song. 

Robin  has  come, 

Back  to  his  home, 
Home  in  the  old  apple  tree; 

Glad  am  I  now, 

While  from  the  bough 
Robin  is  singing  to  me. 

Warm  in  your  song, 

Wafted  along, 
Winds  of  the  southland  you  bring; 

Over  the  snow 

Drifted  below, 
Borne  on  your  dear,  welcome  wing. 

—Cora  A.  Matson  Dolson. 


The  Man  With  the  Ho !  Ho !  Ho  ! 

I  love  the  ringing  music  of  a  cheery, 

hearty  laugh, 
For  it  routs  the  imps  of  worry  as  the 

breezes  scatter  chaff, 
And  there's  not  a  scene  of  gladness  known 

to  mortals  here  below 
But  is  made  a  little  gladder  by  a  merry 

ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 
For  Merriment's  a  singer  and  laughter  is 

his  song, 

And  where  the  singer  singeth  the  happy 

angels  throng, 
For  in  all  celestial  anthems  nothing  sweeter 

is,  I  trow, 

Than  the  melody  that  lures  us  in  a  ho ! 
ho  !  ho !  ho  !  ho  ! 

You  are  feeling  rather  weary— 'tis  an  oft- 
recorded  tale — 

And  you  fancy  Trouble's  demons  are  all 
camping  on  your  trail, 

Till  you  meet  the  man  of  laughter,  with 
his  cheery  ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 

And  some  way,  as  you  listen,  all  the  haunt- 
ing demons  go; 

Then  you  vow  that  this  old  planet  is  a 
place  of  joy  and  cheer, 

And  there's  pleasure  in  reflecting  that 
you  now  are  living  here, 

And  you  wouldn't  for  a  fortune  lose  your 
grip  on  things  below — 

All  because  you  hear  the  music  of  a  ring- 
ing ho  !  ho  1  ho  1 

Two  angels  walk  upon  the  earth,  walk 

daily  to  and  fro, 
The  one  is  clad  in  robes  of  white,  the  one 

in  garb  of  woe. 
The  voice  of  one  is  laughter;  the  other's 

is  a  sigh. 

Joy  is  the  one,  the  other  Woe;  for  souls  of 

men  they  vie; 
And  the  one  comes  running,  running, 

summoned  by  the  witching  spell 
Of  the  rippling  notes  of  laughter  that  the 

spirit's  rapture  tell; 
While  the  other  straight  is  driven  from 

the  souls  it  haunts  below 
By  the  ringing  and  the  singing  of  a  ho  ! 

ho  I  ho  !  ho  !  ho  I 

We  all  do  love  the  music  of  a  cheery, 

hearty  laugh — 
To  spirits  bowed    with  trouble  'tis  a 

Heaven-given  staff — 
But  our  burdens  seem  so  heavy  as  we  pass 

them  in  review, 
That  we  often  let  another  do  the  laughing 

we  should  do; 
At  any  rate,  it's  so  with  me,  for  I'm  of 

brittle  clay, 
And  baply  it  is  so  with  you,  although  I 

do  not  say; 
And  so,  perchance,  you'll  join  with  me, 

this  one  bouquet  to  throw 
To  the  man  who  brings  us  blessing  with 

his  ho  '  ho  !  ho  I  ho  I  ho  ! 

—Alfred  J.  Waterhouse,  in  N.  Y.  Times. 


After  the  Farm. 

That  Mrs.  Brown  experienced  a 
shock  on  coming  out  on  the  back  porch 
and  seeing  her  daughter  Lavinia  ab- 
sorbed in  conversation  with  a  man,  and 
that  man  "  Parriot  "  Smith,  is  putting 
it  mildly.  Though  a  woman  of  re- 
markably strong  nerve  and  even  tem- 
per, an  uncommonly  "deep"  and 
shrewd  woman,  as  her  neighbors  could 
testify,  she  had  to  grasp  the  railing 
in  front  of  her,  so  surprised  was  she  at 
the  sight. 

"Surely  the  world  is  coming  to  an 
end  !  "  she  gasped. 

When  Lavinia  saw  her  mother,  she 
took  hasty  leave  of  her  admirer,  and 
went  toward  the  house,  looking  guilty 
and  confused. 

It  was  a  chilly  evening  in  autumn, 
and  the  big,  warm  kitchen,  with  the 
supper  table  set  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  well-scrubbed  floor,  looked  cheery 
and  inviting,  but  failed  to  raise  La- 
vinia's  sinking  heart,  as  her  mother's 
gaze  confronted  her. 

As  she  crossed  the  threshold,  she 
would  have  almost  forgone  the  pleasure 
of  having  a  gentleman  ask  if  he  might 
come  to  see  her  Sunday  night  if  that 
pleasure  was  to  result  in  a  gaze  like 
this.  She  knew  she  had  a  right  to  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  this  admirer,  but 
that  knowledge  was  of  singularly  small 
avail  to  her. 

"Has  that  man  buried  his  third?" 
her  mother  demanded,  in  an  awful 
voice. 

"  He  has,"  answered  Lavinia. 

"  When  did  he  bury  her  ?  " 

"'Bout  two  months  ago,"  came  the 
dejected  answer. 

"  Oh,  gracious  Lord  !  Oh,  Lordy, 
Lordy,  Lordy  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in 
a  terrible  burst.  "  I  never,  I  declare 
I  never  ! " 

At  this  moment  Lavinia  wished  she 
could  sink  through  the  floor  to  escape 
her  mother's  wrath.  She  knew  that 
nothing  she  could  say  would  do  any  good, 
so  she  said  nothing,  and  tried  to  hold 
herself  so  as  to  be  as  little  aggravating 
as  possible.  She  was  immeasurably  sur- 
prised and  unutterably  relieved  when 
her  mother  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
dropped  the  subject  and  said  quite 
cheerfuly  : 

"Well,  supper  is  ready,  Laviny. 
Come  on,  an'  don't  stand  there  argufy- 
ing about  nothing  all  the  evening.  If 
you  ain't  hungry,  I  am." 

Mrs.  Brown  was  shrewd.  What  she 
said  to  herself  was  : 

"If  I  go  again'  that  "Parriot" 
Smith  she'll  stick  up  for  him  all  the 
more,  so  I'll  hold  my  tongue."  She 
could  do  it,  too,  being  an  exceptional 
woman. 

Poor  Lavinia  !  Two  tears  rolled  down 
her  weather-beaten  cheeks  at  the 
kindly,  though  gruff  words.  She  had 
been  working  in  the  harvest  field  all 
day,  and  was  cold,  hungry  and  tired. 
For  years  she  had  taken  a  man's  place 
on  the  farm,  and  it  was  a  man's  old, 
faded  coat  and  hat  she  now  took  off  and 
hung  on  a  nail  behind  the  door,  where 
long  ago  her  father  used  to  hang  the 
same  coat  and  hat.  She  proceeded  to 
"wash"  before  sittting  down  to  sup- 
per, just  as  any  farm  hand  would  do. 

Her  mother,  engaged  in  "dishing 
up  "  the  wholesome  food  and  pouring 
hot  tea,  had  no  time  to  notice  her 
daughter's  troubled  countenance,,  as 
she  tried  to  grasp  the  problem  of  this, 
her  first  love  affair.  Her  mother's 
amiability  continued  through  the  meal, 
and  even  afterward.  When  the  even- 
ing's work  was  done,  and  the  two 
women  sat  down  to  read  or  sew,  the 
"gentlemen"  were  not  mentioned. 

Lavinia  thought  with  a  burning 
heart  of  Sunday  night.  What  would 
her  mother  say  and  what  would  her 
feelings  be  on  that  occasion  ?  No  mat- 
ter. For  once  she  would  brave  her 
mother's  wrath  and  indulge  in  the  lux- 
ury of  "Sunday-night  company." 

Simple  Lavinia  !  She  did  not  know 
that  her  mother's  shrewdness  guessed 
as  much,  and  was  making  her  plans 
accordingly.  In  their  anxiety  to  har- 
vest the  crops  while  the  dry  weather 
lasted,  the  two  women  apparently  for- 
got the  "Parriot  "  Smith  incident. 

But  when  Saturday  afternoon  came 


around  Lavinia  went  into  the  village, 
as  usual,  to  do  her  errands  ;  she  pur- 
chased two  instruments  that  her  mind 
had  dwelt  a  good  deal  on  through  the 
week.  These  were  "crimping  pins," 
and  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  use 
of  these  important  articles. 

But  she  could  not  help  a  guilty  and 
uncomfortable  feeling  with  these  things 
in  her  posession,  and  as  she  entered 
the  house  she  almost  felt  that  her 
mother's  eyes  rested  on  those  "  crimp- 
ing pins,"  though  they  were  wrapped 
up  in  a  paper  at  the  bottom  of  her 
pocket,  and  her  circular  was  over  the 
pocket.  She  never  could  tell  the  ex- 
act length  of  her  mother's  penetration. 

When  she  went  upstairs  to  her  own 
little  bare  room  that  night  she  sur- 
veyed her  face  critically  in  the  square 
of  glass  that  hung  against  the  wall 
above  her  home-made  "dresser"  and 
even  tried  to  get  a  good  idea  of  herself 
in  profile.  Then  she  brought  the  glass 
to  bear  on  each  feature  separately, 
and,  as  a  result  of  the  examination, 
said,  wearily  : 

"I'm  a  fright,  that's  what  I  be." 
Then  she  did  what  she  considered  the 
bravest  act  of  her  life — she  put  her 
hair  up  in  the  "crimping  pins,"  and, 
without  pausing  to  consider  the  action, 
hurried  to  bed. 

But  as  she  lay  between  the  home- 
made flannel  sheets,  sleep  would  not 
come.  How  would  the  crimps  look  and 
how  would  her  mother  like  them  ?  If 
her  mother  would  only  go  away  and 
visit  over  Sunday,  she  could  experi- 
ment with  these  crimps.  But  no — her 
mother  never  went  away.  She  was  al- 
ways there  to  oversee  everything. 

Oh  !  was  it,  after  all,  such  a  crime 
to  be  so  attractive  that  a  gentleman 
desired  her  society !  Then  common 
sense  whispered  to  her  that  she  was 
not  attractive.  With  these  and  many 
other  painful  reflections  she  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Brown  did  not 
seem  to  notice  that  her  daughter's 
temples  were  bound  in  a  red  and  green 
kerchief  and  treated  that  daughter 
with  unusual  kindness. 

Her  excessive  amiability  continued, 
though  Lavinia  certainly  was  dazed  and 
did  foolish  things  ;  fed  cream  to  a  calf 
in  place  of  skimmilk,  and  passed  her 
saucer  for  coffee  at  breakfast. 

Her  mother  sweetly  overlooked  these 
little  mistakes.  She  also  maintained 
her  composure  when  Lavinia  came  from 
her  room  after  the  late  dinner  had 
been  cleared  away,  with  her  best  black 
flannel  gown  on  and  a  wavy  fluff  of 
steel  gray  hair  over  each  temple. 

The  two  women  sat  down  before  the 
kitchen  fire  in  their  high-backed  rock- 
ers. Mrs.  Brown  was  industriously 
reading  her  large  printed  psalm  book 
and  Lavinia  had  the  Bible  open  on  her 
lap,  but  made  no  pretence  of  reading. 
Her  mind  dwelt  on  the  great  event 
that  had  come  into  her  life.  She  no 
longer  had  any  fear  of  her  mother  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Smith's  visit.  Her 
mind  dwelt  on  other  matters  now. 

She  had  done  the  barn  chores  fully 
two  hours  earlier  than  she  had  ever 
done  them  before,  and  now  she  sat 
thinking  that  the  fire  in  the  "  settin'- 
room"  stove  was  all  ready  to  "  touch 
off,"  and  tried  to  calculate  the  time  it 
would  take  to  get  it  "  het  up  "  after  he 
came.  That  he  would  come  she  did  not 
doubt,  and  when  he  came  what  would  he 
say  ?   What  would  he  say  ? 

That  question  filled  her  poor  dazed 
brain  and  hummed  in  her  ears  until  she 
could  not  by  any  means  put  it  from  her. 

She  knew  that  giving  him  permission 
to  come  was  as  good  as  accepting  him, 
and  he  knew  it  as  well  as  she. 

It  is  sad  to  relate  that  Lavinia  never 
had  " Sunday-night  company,"  and  she 
had  a  hazy  idea  that  this  was  a  de- 
plorable state  of  affairs. 

She  was  aroused  from  something  very 
like  sleep  by  the  clock  striking  out  the 
hour  of  seven.  At  the  same  time  she 
heard  the  noise  of  wheels,  and  presently 
some  one  was  saying,  "  Whoa  !  "  very 
emphatically  in  the  back  yard.  Her 
mother  remarked  sweetly  : 

"I  guess  we're  goin'  to  have  com- 
pany, Lavinia.  Run  and  light  th'  set- 
tin'-room  fire,  while  I  go  to  th'door." 

While  she  was  thus  employed  she 
heard  Mr.  Smith's  voice  in  the  shed, 
and  did  not  even  wonder  to  hear  her 


mother  warmly  asking  him  in  and  hop- 
ing he  felt  himself  tolerably  well. 

Mr.  Smith  shook  hands  with  the  two 
women  with  a  great  show  of  robust 
cheerfulness,  hoped  they  were  well  and 
thought  as  he  was  passing  he'd  drop  in 
an'  be  sociable,  as  it  must  be  pesky 
lonesome  for  two  women  livin'  alone  like 
that. 

Mrs.  Brown  replied  with  many  smiles 
that  it  was  rather  lonesome  sometimes 
and  that  she  was  awful  glad  to  have 
him  come  and,  of  course,  he  would  stay 
the  evening. 

Of  course  he  would,  and  then  he  had 
to  go  out  and  stand  his  horse  in  the 
barn,  and  it  was  apt  to  get  mighty  un- 
easy hitched  to  the  wagon.  When  he 
returned  he  unwound  a  long,  stringy 
muffler  from  about  his  neck,  and  Lavinia 
hung  it  with  his  hat  on  a  nail  beside  her 
own  working  hat  and  coat.  Then  he 
began  to  wrestle  with  his  outer  coat, 
and  it  was  not  until  Lavinia  came  to 
his  assistance  that  he  was  able  to  rid 
himself  of  the  strange-looking  garment, 
which  was  very  narrow  across  the 
shoulders  and  at  least  4  inches  shorter 
than  the  under  coat. 

Though  Lavinia  was  not  fastidious, 
she  would  have  wished  to  see  her  ad- 
mirer's coats  agree  better  with  each 
other,  but  glancing  at  the  voluminous 
and  lengthy  skirts  of  that  "Sunday 
coat"  hanging  on  the  stooping  form  of 
Mr.  Smith,  she  did  not  wonder  that  he 
could  not  easily  get  an  overcoat  to  cover 
it. 

By  and  by  they  went  into  the  parlor, 
but  presently  Mrs.  Brown  remembered 
that  she  had  to  go  and  see  a  neighbor's 
sick  child,  and  departed,  smiling  gra- 
ciously on  the  odd  pair. 

After  she  had  gone,  Lavinia  tried  her 
best  to  be  entertaining,  but  found  it 
an  awful  task.  She  wished  her  mother 
had  stayed.  She  could  think  of  nothing 
to  say,  and  wondered  what  other  wo- 
men said  on  such  occasions.  It  was 
fearfully  new  and  difficult  to  her. 

However,  Mr.  Smith  was  not  at  a  loss 
for  something  to  say.  He  launched  out 
into  the  subject  of  crops,  butter,  hogs, 
chicken  and  other  kindred  things, 
told  the  exact  quantity  of  corn  he  gave 
his  cow,  his  hogs  and  his  horse,  and 
discussed  at  great  length  the  value  of 
various  kinds  of  grain  as  food  for 
animals,  and  wound  up  with  the  asser- 
tion that  "shorts  done  a  critter  more 
harm  than  good." 

After  a  decent  interval  he  opened  on 
the  subject  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He 
had  given  the  matter  much  thought,  he 
said,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  it 
would  be  a  very  suitable  match.  She 
and  her  mother  needed  a  man  on  her 
farm,  and  now  that  all  his  children 
were  gone  and  doing  for  themselves  he 
could  come  and  take  charge  of  the  place 
and  run  it  as  it  ought  to  be  run. 
Then  he  went  on  to  tell  what  alterations 
he  would  make,  what  crops  he  would 
plant,  what  particular  cows  he  would 
keep,  and  what  ones  he  would  sell.  So 
he  talked  on  and  on  of  all  his  plans, 
calculations,  hopes  and  ambitions,  as  if 
he  would  never  come  to  an  end. 

As  he  talked  Lavinia,  leaning  back  in 
her  chair,  watched  him  in  a  dreamy  sort 
of  a  way.  All  her  life  she  had  a  hazy 
kind  of  belief  that  a  man  would  come 
some  time,  and  now  he  had  come.  This 
was  the  long-looked-for  man,  but  some- 
how she  was  not  quite  satisfied.  She 
had  a  lurking  resentment  toward  fate 
for  affording  her  nothing  better  after 
her  long  wait. 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  grating  disagreeable 
voice  and  his  mouth  was  particularly 
dreadful  when  he  smiled.  She  would 
marry  him,  of  course,  but  why  had  he 
proposed  to  come  to  the  bride's  home 
instead  of  taking  her  to  his  ?  She  could 
not  know  that  a  mortgage  was  about  to 
be  foreclosed  on  the  Smith  homestead. 

After  what  seemed  to  Lavinia  an  in- 
terminable time  the  clock  struck  nine, 
and  Parriot  Smith  had  about  exhausted 
every  subject  of  conversation  of  which 
he  was  master.  For  the  last  few  min- 
utes he  sat  almost  nodding  with  open 
mouth  and  his  head  very  high. 

It  was  his  bedtime,  yet  he  tried  to  sit 
a  while  longer,  but  his  eyes  closed  and 
his  mouth  opened  so  often  that  he  had 
to  give  it  up  and  concluding  that  it  was 
a  pesky  unsatisfactory  thing  to  make 
love  to  Lavinia  Brown,"  got  up,  re- 
marking something  about  his  horse  get- 
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tin'  uneasy  an'  he  believed  as  they  both 
knew  their  own  minds  there  wan't  no 
use  puttin'  things  off,  an'  so  he  would 
appoint  the  day  an'  make  arrange- 
ments, as  he  wanted  to  get  all  settled 
comfortable  before  Thanksgiving,  an' 
be  sure  an  tell  the  old  woman  that  he 
meant  the  square  thing  by  them  both. 

"  It's  all  right,  ain't  it  ? "  he  con- 
cluded, looking  down  at  Lavinia. 

"I  guess  'tis,"  she  answered,  an  odd 
expression  to  her  patient  eyes. 

"All  right,  then,"  he  said  briskly  ; 
"  take  keer  of  yourself."  He  went  into 
the  kitcken  and  began  to  bustle  into 
his  "  things  "  and  soon  he  was  driving 
out  of  the  yard  and  away. 

Lavinia  never  moved  from  her  chair. 
She  was  engaged.  Over  and  over  again 
she  told  herself  she  was  engaged.  But 
through  it  all  she  wondered  if  this  event 
brought  as  little  satisfaction  to  all  wo- 
men as  it  brought  to  her.  She  had  a 
pitiable  feeling  that  something  was 
lacking  in  her  case.  She  would  not  tell 
her  mother  to-night — she  could  not.  It 
would  be  time  enough  in  the  morning. 

When  she  went  up  to  her  room  she 
took  down  the  little  glass  and  looked  at 
herself.  She  had  become  engaged  since 
she  bad  seen  her  reflection  last,  and 
now  she  looked  on  herself  as  almost  an- 
other person.  It  was  cold  in  the  room 
and  the  wind  whistled  against  the 
windows,  but  Lavinia  was  not  cold. 
Her  mind  was  in  a  state  of  confusion 
and  she  felt  vaguely  as  if  some  awful 
calamity  that  she  had  no  power  to 
resist  was  about  to  befall  her.  Ordi- 
narily she  would  be  asleep  five  minutes 
after  getting  into  bed,  but  now  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  could  never 
sleep  again.  She  lay  hour  after  hour 
listening  to  the  wind  and  thinking, 
thinking,  thinking. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing that  Mrs.  Brown  became  aware  of 
her  daughter  standing  over  her  wrap- 
ped in  a  comforter  and  wringing  her 
hands  and  saying  wildly — 

"Mother,  mother,  i  can't,  I  can't  do 
it  1  Mother,  you  tell  him  I  can't,  an'  I 
won't,  I  won't,  I  won't  !" 

Her  mother  put  out  her  hand  and 
patted  her  daughter's  arm. 

"There,  there,  dear;  don't  you 
worry.  Have  you  gone  and  engaged 
yourself  to  that  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  ain't  going  to  stay 
engaged  !  "  Lavinia  cried,  excitedly. 
"  You  tell  him,  mother  ;  won't  you  ?  " 

"  That's  all  right.  I  guess  I  have 
lived  long  enough  in  the  world  not  to  be 
afraid  of  Parriot  Smith.  I  wa'nt  a-go- 
in'  to  let  him  get  ye  anyway.  He's 
after  this  farm,  an'  I'll  tell  him  it  was 
left  to  me  an'  I  can  will  it  to  whom  I 
please,  an'  Parriot  Smith's  wife  shan't 
have  it.  Go  to  bed,  deary.  I  guess 
we  can  get  along  by  ourselves  a  while 
longer." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  as  Lavinia 
again  ascended  the  stairs  in  the  midst 
of  her  sensations  of  relief,  there  was  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  her  mother 
should  think  and  say  that  her  one  ad- 
mirer was  "  arter  the  farm." — Min- 
neapolis Times. 


Zestful  Frankness. 


Unexpected  frankness  now  and  then 
gives  a  special  zest  to  the  humor 
of  a  situation  in  Congress.  When 
"Gabe"  Bouck  was  the  Representa- 
tive from  the  Oshkosh  district  of  Wis- 
consin, a  pension  bill  came  before  the 
House,  to  his  great  vexation  of  spirit ; 
for,  while  his  personal  convictions  were 
directly  opposed  to  it,  his  political  in- 
terests were  strong  enough  to  whip 
him  into  line.  On  the  day  the  bill  came 
up  for  final  disposal,  a  fellow  member 
met  Bouck  in  the  space  behind  the  last 
row  of  seats,  walking  back  and  forth 
and  gesticulating  excitedly,  bringing 
his  clenched  right  fist  down  into  the 
hollow  of  his  left  hand,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  expletives  which  would 
hardly  look  well  in  print. 

"What's  the  trouble,  'Gabe'?"  in- 
quired his  friend.  "Why  all  this  ex- 
citement ?  " 

"Trouble?"  snorted  the  irate  law- 
maker. "  Trouble  enough  !  That  pension 
bill  is  up,  and  all  the  cowardly  nincom- 
poops in  the  House  are  going  to  vote 
for  it.  It's  sure  to  pass — sure  to  pass." 

"But  why  don't  you  get  the  floor 


and  speak  against  it — try  to  stop  it," 
suggested  the  other. 

"Try  to  stop  it?"  echoed  Bouck. 
"Try  to  stop  it?  Why,  I  am  one  of 
the  cowardly  nincompoops  myself ! " 
— Francis  E.  Leupp  in  April  Century. 


How  a  Snake  Moves. 

Now  any  one  who  has  looked  at  the 
skeleton  of  a  snake — and  it  is  really  a 
very  beautiful  object — will  have  been 
struck  by  the  great  number  of  ribs, 
which  may  be  as  many  as  1050  pairs. 
In  these  lies  the  secret  of  the  ability  of 
the  serpent  to  do  some  of  these  won- 
derful things.  The  lower  end  of  each 
rib  is  connected  with  one  of  the  broad 
scales  that  run  along  the  under  side  of 
a  snake,  and  when  a  rib  is  twisted 
slowly  backward,  it  pushes  on  the 
scale,  the  edge  of  the  scale  catches  on 
the  ground  or  whatever  object  his 
suakeship  may  be  resting  on,  and  the 
body  of  the  snake  is  pushed  just  a  little 
bit  forward.  Of  course,  each  rib 
moves  the  body  but  a  mere  trifle;  but 
where  the  ribs  are  so  many,  and  they 
are  moved  one  after  another,  the  re- 
sult is  that  the  snake  moves  slowly  but 
steadily  ahead. — From  "Nature  and 
Science,"  in  April  St.  Nicholas. 


Hard  to  Identify. 

An  actor  was  much  bothered  in  a 
barber  shop  at  Billings,  Mont.,  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  place,  who  insisted 
on  carrying  on  a  conversation  while 
shaving  him.  When,  after  some  ques- 
tioning, the  barber  discovered  that  the 
man  was  an  actor,  he  inquired,  "First 
visit  here  ?  " 

"No,  I've  been  here  before." 

"Is  that  so?    Well,  now—" 

"  You  ought  to  remember  me,"  con- 
tinued the  victim,  who  was  now  quite 
savage.    "  I've  been  shaved  here." 

"It's  funny  I  don,t  recall  your  face," 
retorted  the  barber. 

"Well,  come  to  think  of  it,  you 
would  not  be  apt  to.  It's  all  healed 
up  now." 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 


The  Philosophy  of  Felix  G.  Pryme. 

Obscurity  has  its  compensations.  He 
who  flies  the  highest  sometimes  falls 
the  farthest. 

You  cannot,  with  much  success,  judge 
a  man's  character  by  the  cost  of  his 
Panama  hat. 

Sometimes  the  loftiest  monument  tow- 
ers above  the  grave  of  the  poet  who 
starved  to  death. 

Much  talk  is  no  demonstration  of 
ability.  The  noisiest  automobile  does 
not  always  win  the  race. 

If  the  camera  could  photograph  your 
thoughts,  how  would  you  like  to  have 
your  picture  taken  ?  I  am  asking  the 
question  of  "you,"  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  reading  this  paragraph. 


Bacon  —  My  wife  reads  every  new 
work  that  comes  out. 

Egbert — All  the  new  fiction,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

"Yes,  all  of  it." 

"And  I  am  prepared  to  wager  that 
she  has  never  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  1  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  remember  having 
heard  her  mention  that;  Jjut  if  she 
hasn't  read  it  I  guess  you  can  conclude 
it  isn't  any  good  !  " 


"  Can't  I  sell  you  an  encyclopedia  ?  " 
asks  the  affable  agent  of  the  short- 
haired  woman  who  meets  him  at  the 
door. 

"  I  believe  not,"  she  answers,  slowly 
closing  the  door;  "  I  believe  not.  I  am 
president  of  our  culture  club,  and  I 
have  heard  all  there  is  in  the  encyclo- 
pedias several  times  over." 


"I  detest  that  man  Bangle,"  said 
the  boarding-house  keeper  to  her  Star 
Boarder. 

"Why?" 

"As  he  got  up  from  the  breakfast 
table  he  said  to  Mr.  Livaweek,  'Now 
let's  go  to  the  restaurant  and  get  a 
square  meal.'  " 


3  The  timekeeping  quali- 
2I;>  ties  of  the  Elgin  Watch 


is  the 
Watch  Word 


the  world  around,  for 
accuracy  and  durability. 


Hi,   „ 

Sold  by  every  jeweler  in  the  land.    Guaranteed  by  the  world's 
greatest  watch  works.    Send  for  illustrated  art  booklet — free. 


Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Veal  Balls. — Veal  balls  are  ex- 
cellent for  luncheon  or  supper.  Mince 
fine  some  cold  veal,  add  a  few  bread- 
crumbs, an  egg  and  pepper  and  salt. 
Mould  into  balls  and  fry  in  butter. 
When  browned  remove  from  the  pan 
and  arrange  neatly  on  a  hot  platter. 
Make  a  rich  cream  gravy  of  milk,  flour 
and  butter  and  pour  over  the  balls, 
serving  with  parsley. 

Prune  Jelly. — Wash  a  pound  of 
prunes  and  cook  with  one  quart  of  wa- 
ter, a  cupful  of  sugar,  a  piece  of  lemon 
peel,  and  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  till  ten- 
der. Take  the  stones  out  and  press 
the  prune  pulp  through  a  sieve.  To 
this  add  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine  dis- 
solved in  a  very  little  water  and  two 
gills  of  port  wine.  Mould,  and  when 
unmoulding  garnish  with  thin  slices  of 
oranges. 

Corn  Oysters. — Corn  oysters  are 
appetizing  for  either  breakfast  or 
luncheon,  or  may  be  served  as  an  en- 
tree at  dinner.  Grate  enough  fresh 
corn  to  nearly  fill  a  pint  measure.  If 
canned  corn  is  used,  press  it  through  a 
fine  colander  or  sieve.  Add  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  beaten  light,  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Have  ready  some 
very  hot  butter  and  just  before  frying 
add  to  the  corn  mixture  the  beaten 
white  of  the  egg,  and  if  the  mixture 
seems  dry,  a  little  sweet  milk.  Drop 
in  small  spoonfuls  in  the  hot  butter  and 
fry  a  golden  brown. 

Creamed  Oysters. — Creamed  oys- 
ters are  easily  prepared.  Cook  two 
dozen  in  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice 
until  they  plump.  Drain  off  the  liquor 
and  turn  them  into  a  bowl,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, keep  them  hot.  Cook  together  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  with  the  liquor  from 
the  oysters  for  four  minutes  without 
browning.  Add  a  cupful  of  milk  and 
cook  until  it  thickens,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  it  is  smooth.  Turn  in  a 
cupful  of  cream.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  heat  thoroughly,  but  do 
not  boil.  Add  an  egg  and  serve  at 
once.  All  milk  instead  of  part  cream 
may  be  used. 

Watercress  Salad. — Watercress  is 
the  only  green  salad  which  does  not  re- 
quire oil  in  dressing  it.  Procure  three 
bunches,  look  them  over  carefully. 
There  is  very  little  brought  to  market 
which  is  entirely  free  from  snails  and 
other  water  insects,  which  gather  in  it 
in  the  ditches  where  it  grows.  Rinse 
it  carefully,  handful  by  handful.  Pare 
off  the  heavier  stalks.  When  it  is  finally 
clean  dry  it  in  a  cloth.  Lay  it  on  ice 
to  become  chilled,  and  then  transfer  it 
to  a  chilled  salad  bowl.  Three  bunches 
of  properly  cleaned  watercress  require 
two  large  saladspoonfuls  of  vinegar,  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt  and  a  little  pep- 
per, but  no  oil.  It  is  an  especially  valu- 
able breakfast  salad  to  serve  with 
beefsteak,  fried  fish  or  veal  cutlets. 
It  is  also  excellent  with  croquettes  of 
fish  or  meat. 


Customer — When  was  this  chicken 
killed?  ' 

Waiter — We  don't  furnish  dates  with 
chicken,  sir.  Only  bread  and  butter. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TKltiTCLEi,  WHKKL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chairs  gold,  rented  and  exchanged. 
BAMBS    TRICYCLE    CO  , 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
531  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


PNEUMATIC 
FRUIT  GRADER; 


Saves 
Money. 

Sizes 

Everything 
from  Plums 
to  Oranges 


'Packers  and  shippers  of  deciduous  fruits< 
'will  find  this  a  perfect  sizer  which/ 
^handles  the  fruit  gently  between  twoS 
►  soft  pneumatic  cushions.  No  bruising. 
'  Has  been  used  on  ripe  Georgia  peaches^ 
ffor  two  seasons  with  entire  success. 

Write  for  complete  description  and  price. 
^Wright  Brothers,  Riverside.  Cal. ' 


JOHN  A  YEATMAN  &  CO 

RET 


13  FIRST  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CAL. 


IRRIGATORS  ATTENTION! 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

ECLIPSE  Centrifugal 
Pumps 

AND  CAN  FURNISH  PUMPING  PLANTS  IN 
ANY  SIZE,  INCLUDING  POWER. 

Send  for  Folder. 


BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  Ram. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  Is  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  It.  It  Is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

PKYCE  W.  BAILEY. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE, 

A  Well  Established  Fruit  Business 

BOTH  LOCAL  AND  WHOLESALE. 
Does  nothing  but  on  a  cash  basis.  Address 
L.  L.  CROOKBB  Loomls,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 
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CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  aB  fol- 
lows for  the  week  Darned,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   69X@69* 

Thursday   73?,c<!?4?»  68H@7U* 

Friday   74   @73*  70X<a70* 

Saturday   73fc(a>".3*  69X(a6mi 

Monday   73  @73y  69*@70* 

Tuesday  *  @    ®  

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.   2  corn  per 
bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 

week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   42?*<a43*  43X&43X 

Thursday   43   ©43*  433*@44 

Friday   48X@43  43%@4  * 

Saturday    42X042*  43H&43* 

Monday   423»@42*  43*®43* 

Tuesday  *  ©  


SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was  as 
follows: 

May,l<M3.  Dec,  1903. 

Thursday  tl  32*@l  32*      tl  20*®1  21* 

Friday    ®   1  21   ®l  2u\ 

Satuiday    @   l  21 

Monday   1  32*«   1  20%<g>\  21 

Tuesday   1  32*®   l  22*@1  21?, 

Wednesday    @   1  2254® l  u\ 

•Election  Day. 

WHEAT. 
The  light  supplies  of  wheat,  not  only  at 
this  center,  but  throughout  the  interior 
of  the  State,  make  it  impossible  for  the 
present  for  any  business  of  consequence 
to  be  transacted  in  the  California  product. 
Stocks  have  probably  never  been  lighter 
at  corresponding  date  in  any  previous  sea- 
son since  the  lands  of  the  State  have  been 
devoted  to  any  noteworthy  degree  to  the 
growing  of  this  cereal.  Wheat  could  be 
landed  here  from  outside  points  at  about 
the  same  or  slightly  lower  figures  than 
are  being  realized  in  a  small  way  for  the 
home  product,  but  the  demand  is  too 
light  to  warrant  dealers  in  bringing  wheat 
here  from  other  sections.  Several  cargoes 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  wheat  have 
been  lately  received  here  for  shipment  to 
Australia  and  South  Africa,  but  the  ex- 
port trade  is  now  virtually  ended  for  the 
season,  so  far  as  this  port  is  concerned. 
There  la  still  some  loading  at  the  North  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  wheat  for  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  one  vessel  having 
been  chartered  the  past  week  to  carry  a 
cargo  from  Puget  Sound  to  Sydney  at 
17s  6d,  or  Melbourne  at  19s  6d.  New  crop 
California  wheat  is  expected  on  market  in 
quotable  quantity  in  about  60  days. 
Present  prospects  are  for  a  much  larger 
yield  than  last  season  and  of  fine  quality. 
The  Oregon  crop  promises  to  be  less  than 
last  season,  owing  to  decreased  acreage. 

California  Milling   1  47*@1  57* 

Cal.  No  1  shipping,  alongside   1  36$<@1  41>* 

Oregon  Club...   135   ©1  40 

Washington  B.ue  Stem    «s  

Washington  Club    — — @  

Off  qualitiss  wheat    (a,  

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1  32}@1  33}. 

December,  1903,  delivery,  $1  20J@1.22i 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  for  May,  1903,  wheat,  $1.33} 
was  bid,  SI .33}  asked;  December,  1903, 
sold  at  $1  22}@1.22£. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Llv.  quotations           6sld@6s2d  6sRd(u,6s8'ad 

Freight  rates                23®23*s  21  4  »  s 

Local  market             tl  10i*l  12*  tl  35^1  42* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  March  1  and  April  1 : 

Tons.  March  1.  April  1. 

Wheat  51,364  «46,358 

Barley  15,163  tl0,351 

Oats   7.114  5,128 

Corn   353  9U6 

♦Including  32,577  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
10.033  tons  at  Stockton. 

tlncluding  2410  tons  at  Port  Costa,  4898 
tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  5006  tons 
for  the  month  of  March.  A  year  ago 
there  were  79,564  tons  wheat  in  near-by 
warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  this  line, 
nor  is  there  likely  to  be  any  special  activ- 
ity for  the  next  few  months,  owing  to  the 
local  scarcity  of  wheat.    Present  stocks 


and  offerings  of  flour  are  largely  the  pro- 
duct of  other  sections  and  are  proving 
sufficient  for  the  limited  demand  at  exist- 
ing values. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  40@2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75<gi3  00 

Couniry  grades,  extras   3  75@4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  00  a  4  25 

Fancy  brat  ds,  jobbing   4  2i@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  25@3  75 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  2o®3  90 

BARLEY. 
Owing  to  the  light  stocks  now  remain- 
ing of  this  cereal,  business  is  necessarily  of 
small  proportions.  The  Inquiry  which 
exists  is  almost  wholly  for  feed  descrip- 
tions. Values  for  brewing  grades  have 
been  little  more  than  nominal  for  some 
time  past.  Considerable  of  the  barley 
which  has  lately  changed  hands  for  feed 
could  have  been  made  to  pass  for  brewing 
had  there  been  any  noteworthy  inquiry 
for  the  latter  sort.  Prices  being  realized 
for  feed  barley  show  a  narrow  range,  re- 
maining supplies  including  scarcely  any 
which  could  be  termed  low  grade.  The 
option  market  averaged  a  little  higher 
than  preceding  week,  with  trading  mostly 
in  December  delivery. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   tl  15  @l  17* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   l  12*®!  15 

Brtwlng,  No.  1  to  choice   1  17*@1  22* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   l  40  ®i  50 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  22*0)1  37* 

OATS. 

While  the  demand  was  not  active,  there 
was  more  doing  than  for  a  week  or  two 
preceding,  and  the  market  presented  a 
better  tone  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  Not  many  oats  of  any  sort  are 
now  being  received  from  any  quarter. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed    i  30  @1  32* 

White,  good  to  choice   l  25  k»l  30 

White,  poor  to  fair   l  17*@1  22* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  «*l  25 

Milling   l  27*  1  1  32* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  27*@1  32* 

Black  Russian   l  I2*@l  22* 

Red   l  15  @l  25 

CORN. 

The  market  has  been  fairly  steady,  with 
little  other  than  Eastern  product  now  in 
stock.  Most  of  the  corn  now  here  Is  suit- 
able only  for  feed  and  is  not  moving  very 
freely  at  full  figures. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  22*@1  30 

Large  Yellow   I  25  ®1  35 

Small  Yellow   l  45  <g)l  60 

RYE. 

Offerings  are  not  large,  but  are  ample 
for  the  existing  demand. 
Good  to  choice   1  10  @1  15 

BUCKWHEAT. 
There  have  been  no  recent  transfers  re- 
ported, and  values  in  consequence  are 
poorly  defined. 

Good  to  choice   l  55  ©1  70 

BEANS. 

Dealers  who  are  lightly  stocked  are  en- 
deavoring to  break  the  market,  not  only 
with  a  view  of  purchasing  at  reduced  fig- 
ures, bnt  also  with  the  intent  of  scorch- 
ing some  competitors  who  are  carrying 
considerable  quantities  of  high-priced 
beans.  With  anything  like  good  average 
demand  during  the  summer  months,  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  clean-up  of  most  varie- 
ties. Llmas  and  Black-eyes  are  In  heav- 
iest stock.  There  are  moderate  supplies 
of  white  beans,  principally  the  large  vari- 
ety. Stocks  of  colored  are  light  and  are 
mostly  Pinks  and  Bayos. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   8  50  ©3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  10  ®3  25 

Large  White   3  00  @3  20 

Pinks   2  50  @2  70 

Bayos,  good  to  choice    2  85  @3  00 

Reds    2  85  @3  10 

Red  Kidney      @  

Llmas.  good  to  choice   4  15  04  25 

Black-eye  Beans   3  50  63  70 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  ©1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Market  inactive  and  values  nominally 
as  last  noted.    Offerings  are  principally 
the  Green  variety. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  60  ©1  75 

Nlles  Peas   2  25  @  

HOPS. 

There  Is  no  evidence  of  anything  of  con- 
sequence doing  here.  There  are  rumors 
of  a  combine  among  dealers  to  break  the 
market.  The  average  hop  dealer  is 
always  ready  to  smash  the  market,  if  he 
happens  to  be  out  of  stock,  combine  or  no 
combine.  A  New  York  review  thus  sums 
up  the  Easterm  market : 

"Locally  we  have  had  a  dull,  dragging 
market  again  this  week — the  same  unsat- 
isfactory conditions  that  have  prevailed 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  Some 
hops  are  being  delivered  to  brewers,  and 
they  are  making  a  few  fresh  purchases  as 
their  needs  require,  but  It  looks  like  a 
continuation  of  a  close,  hand-to-mouth 
policy.  The  little  business  that  trans- 
pires shows  an  undercurrent  of  weakness, 
with  slight  concessions  named  in  in- 
stances. We  are  not  advised  of  any  sales  of 
Pacifies  to  brewers  at  over  28c,  except  on 
long  time,  and  some  of  prime  quality  sold 
on  the  market  at  26c.  Lower  grades  are 
offering  for  less.  Several  hundred  bales 
of  medium  quality  hops  have  been  pur- 


chased in  the  interior  of  this  State  during 
the  week  at  25@26c;  for  the  few  choice 
that  are  left  farmers  ask  30c." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1902  crop  20  @22* 

WOOL. 

Purchasing  continues  to  be  mostly  In 
the  interior  and  at  relatively  stiffer  fig- 
ures in  most  instances  than  are  warranted 
as  regular  quotations  in  this  center. 
There  is  not  enough  wool  offering  on  the 
local  market  to  admit  of  any  noteworthy 
activity. 

SPRING. 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free   11   @  18 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective. .   9  @  11 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Values  have  been  tolerably  well  main- 
tained for  hay  at  previously  quoted  range, 
with  demand  of  very  fair  volume  for  this 
time  of  year.  Considerable  quantities  are 
being  shipped,  mainly  to  tne  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Receipts  were  lighter  than  pre- 
ceding week.  A  large  quantity  of  hay, 
estimated  at  3,500  tons,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  Monday  at  Pleasanton. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   n  00®  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   u  00<»  13  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   10  00®  12  50 

Barley   io  000  12  00 

Clover   io  0u«o  jo  50 

Alfalfa   10  00®  12  00 

Volunteer   io  u0»  10  50 

Compressed    n  00&  14  00 

Straw,  V  bale   45®  62* 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Market  for  Bran  continues  to  present 
an  easy  tone,  offerings  belner  ahead  of  the 
demand  at  current  rates.  Middlings  were 
In  Increased  receipt,  but  were  mostly 
placed  prior  arrival.  Prices  for  Rolled 
Barley  and  Milled  Corn  were  without 
special  change. 

Bran,  »  ton   19  0O@20  00 

Middlings   24  00^,26  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00022  Of) 

Barley,  Roiled   24  00® 26  00 

Cornmeal —   27  00®28  00 

Cracked  Corn   27  50028  50 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  Is  in  light  supply  and  in  a  lim- 
ited way  is  commanding  stiff  prices.  Spot 
stocks  of  Mustard  are  very  small,  but 
there  Is  considerable  Yellow  reported  as 
being  still  held  at  points  of  production. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Utah  13  00^14  00 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  12  50413  00 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75®  3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  0j    3  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  ®— 

Rape   2* 

Hemp   8V@  4 

HONEY. 

There  are  only  moderate  quantities  in 
stock.  Present  offerings  include  very  lit- 
tle high  grade  water  white.  The  demand 
is  slow  and  mainly  local.  On  common 
qualities  concessions  have  to  be  granted 
to  effect  ready  sales.  Consignments  of 
1902  product  are  still  coming  forward.  A 
lot  of  comb  honey  from  the  Sacramento 
River  section  arrived  this  week. 

Extractel,  White  Liquid   63i®  7H 

Extracted,  Light  AmDer  5%®  6 

Extracted,  Amber   5  0  6^ 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   4  ®  4* 

White  Comb,  l-tt>  frames  12*013* 

Amber  Comb    0  ©11 

Dark  Comb   7   ®  7* 

BEESWAX. 
Movement  Is  light,   as  much  due  to 
small  stocks  as  to  lack  of  active  Inquiry. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  lb  27  @29 

Dark  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  not  offering  in  heavy  quantity 
and  market  is  firm  at  advanced  rates. 
Market  is  fairly  stocked  with  Mutton  and 
Lamb,  and  tendency  is  to  slightly  easier 
figures  than  have  been  lately  current. 
Hogs  were  not  in  large  receipt,  but  there 
were  about  enough  for  the  demand,  not 
very  many  being  wanted  on  packing  ac- 
count at  present  values. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  Duylng  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   8  ®  8* 

Beef.  2nd  quality   7*@  8 

Beef,  3rd  quality   7  ©— 

Mutton — ewes,  10®  -o;  wethers   10*®— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  200  lbs   7*<a  1% 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  200  to  250  lbs   7M@  1% 

Hogs,  large  hard,  over  250  lbs   7*®  1% 

Bogs,  small,  fat   7}J@  7* 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   9  ®10 

Lamb,  Spring,  V  lb  12  @12* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Market  is  rather  firm  for  dry  hides,  but 
slow  and  easy  for  wet  salted     Tallow  is 
commanding  steady  prices  and  is  not 
offering  in  excessive  quantities. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Unlit 

Heavy  Steers,  over  66  lbs          —  @10    —  @9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs        —   0  9  —08 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs         —  @  8*  —  ®  7* 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  lbs.  —  @  8*  —  @  7* 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under 60  lbs.  —  ®  8*  —  ®7 
Stags   —  ®  7    -   ®  6 


Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  8K  —  <a  7U 

Wet  Salted  Veal   _  @i6    -  ©  9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   _  @io*  —  a  tu 

Dry  Hides  _  _  f,a* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  B>s.  —   @I4     —  ®.2* 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs   —  ®19    —  017 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin   1  00  01  50 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin    60  0  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   35  ®  50 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   16  ®  25 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each         8  00 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  60 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides  dry,  medium   1  50 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   1  25 

Tallow,  good  qualitv   6S<@  6* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   5  ®  5* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Grain  Bag  market  Is  firm  at  figures 
quoted,  and  Is  not  likely  to  rule  any  lower 
later  on.    Values  for  other  bags  are  with- 
out quotable  change. 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5X0— 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June- 
July    6ft®  6 

Or  Mn  Bags,  San  Quentin,  In  lots  of 

2  000,  »10>  6  55  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb   36  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  3*- lb   34  ®— 

POULTRY. 
There  was  a  generally  firm  market, 
especially  for  chickens  other  than  old 
roosters  and  small  broilers.  Receipts  of 
California  poultry  were  quite  light,  and 
still  higher  prices  would  have  prevailed 
but  for  rather  heavy  arrivals  of  Eastern, 
five  carloads  coming  forward  tbe  past 
week. 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens  ¥  lb   16  ®  17 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  V  lb   15  @  17 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   550  ®  6  50 

Roosters,  old   600  0600 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  0  8  00 

Fryers   6  00  ®  7  00 

Broilers,  large   4  50  ®  5  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   8  50  ®  4  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   500  ©  6  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   600  0  800 

Geese,  V  pair   2  00  0  2  50 

Goslings,  *  pair   2  00  0  2  50 

Pigeons,  old.  *  dozen   1  E0  0  1  75 

Pigeons,  young   2  50  0  2  75 

BUTTER. 
With  lighter  shipping  demand  and 
some  Increase  In  arrivals,  the  market  has 
been  Inclining  more  in  favor  of  consum- 
ers. Considerable  Eastern  butter,  ladle 
and  process,  has  been  lately  landed  here, 
and  some  of  the  latter  is  being  made  to 
pass  for  the  home  article. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   24  025 

Creamery,  firsts   28  024 

Dairy,  select   28  ©— 

Dairy,  firsts   22  ©— 

Dairy,  seconds    21  0— 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   —  @— 

Mixed  Store   16  @17 

Pickled  Roll   —  @- 

CHEESE. 
Same  conditions  prevail  as  last  noted. 
Too  much  soft  new  on  the  market  for  the 
demand  at  present  prices  and  a  scarcity 
of  choice  old.  If  high-grade  old  was  ob- 
tainable In  carload  lots,  It  would  find 
prompt  custom  for  shipment  at  good  fig- 
ures. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   12*013 

California,  good  to  choice   12  012* 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   13  ®13* 

EGGS. 

The  market  has  ruled  a  little  easier, 
packers  on  speculative  account  reducing 
their  bids,  fearing  Eastern  competition. 
The  lowest  figures  yet  established  this 
season,  here  or  East,  are  above  the  values 
of  a  year  ago. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  ©— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  17  ©18 
California,  good  to  choice  store   15*016* 

VEGETABLES. 

Such  changes  as  were  effected  In  prices 
of  spring  vegetables  were  mainly  to  lower 
figures.  Asparagus,  Peas  and  Rhubarb 
were  In  good  supply.  A  carload  of  To- 
matoes Is  due  from  Florida.  Stocks  of 
Onions  were  more  than  ample  for  current 
needs. 

Asparagus,  V  lb   4  ©  8 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  fb   —  ©  — 

Beans,  String,  ft  lb   10  ©  12* 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. .  1  00  •  — 

Cucumbers,  ¥  large  box    —  ©  — 

Egg  Plant,  V  lb   —  0  — 

Garlic,  W  lb   2*0  3 

Mushroom".  ft  lb   6  ©  12 

Onions  Yell" w  Dan ver,  ft  cental. . .     65  0  90 

Okra,  Dried,  *n>   —  ©  — 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  ¥  B>   3  ©  4 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  B>   —  ©  — 

Peppers.  Pell,  ft  box   —  ©  — 

Rhubarb,  ft  box   85   0  60 

Summer  Squash.  ft  box   —  ©  — 

Tomatoes,  ft  crate   2  00  ©  2  50 

POTATOES. 
The  potato  market  continues  slow  and 
weak  for  old,  with  heavy  offerings.  A 
few  new  are  arriving  and  are  brininer  stiff 
prices  in  a  small  way.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  in  moderate  supply  and  are  being  in 
the  main  rather  firmly  held. 

River  Burbanks   35  ©  50 

River  Reds,  ¥  ctl   35  <a  80 

Garnet  Chile   —  ©  — 

Early  Rose   75  0  90 

Oregon  Burbanks   60  @  80 

New  Potatoes,  ft  lb   3*©  4 

Merced  Sweet,  ft  cental  1  65  0  1  90 

The  Fruit  Market. 


FRESH  FRUITS. 
Strawberries  have  begun  to  arrive  and 
are  expected  on  market  the  coming  week 
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in  sufficient  quantities  to  admit  of  whole- 
sale quotations.  Sales  were  mainly  at 
40@50c  per  small  basket.  Apples  are  ar- 
riving rather  freely  from  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  and  there  are  considerable  quanti- 
ties held  here  in  cold  storage.  Asking 
rates  and  quotable  values  remain  much 
the  same  as  for  some  weeks  past,  but  the 
market  is  not  noteworthy  for  firmness,  the 
mand  being  rather  slow  for  the  ordinary 
run  of  offerings.  Some  fancy  Spitzen- 
berg  from  Oregon  brought  $2.25. 

Apples,  fancy,    4-tier  box  1  50@1  75 

Apples,  good  to  choice     50-box  1  00@1  25 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  *  50-box   76®  90 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Apricots  are  in  light  stock  and  are  be- 
ing more  firmly  held,  most  dealers  not 
caring  to  unload  at  values  lately  current, 
owing  to  reported  damage  to  coming 
crop.  Market  for  Apples  and  Peaches  is 
slow  and  weak,  handlers  being  willing  to 
grant  concessions  rather  than  miss  sales. 
Prune  market  is  easier  for  large  and  quot- 
ably  unchanged  for  the  other  sizes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice  3«@  5 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7V4@  9% 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ^  lb  5K@  7 

Apiicots,  Royal,  faoc;   7H@  — 

Figs,  10-B).  box,  1-H>  cartons  65  <S»75 

Nectarines,  *  lb.    4  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  &  4H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5H@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7  (at  7% 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   8  U  9 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5V4®  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   4^4®  5 

Plums,  Black,  p.tted   4K©  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow    5tf@  6 

Prunes,  Sliver,  good  to  fancy   4  ®  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  2@2>4;  40-50s,  4y@5Mc; 
50-608,  35£@4u;  60-70s,  2JK@3c;  70-808,  2^@2^c; 
80-908,  13i®2c;  90-1008,  1M@1Ko. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    3  &  2% 

Apples,  quartered   8  @  3H 

Figs,  White,  In  DUlk   ilA@  5S4 

Figs,  Black,  in  socks,  *  lb   4  @  6 

Plums,  unpitted,     lb   1V4®  2 

RAISINS. 
Stocks  are  wholly  out  of  first  hands. 
There  is  a  moderate  jobbing  trade  at  same 
range  of  values  current  at  date  of  last 
report. 

Prices  at  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 

2-  crown  London  Lavers,  20-lb  boxes,  $1.10  $  box; 

3-  orown  do,  8'  20;  4-crown  fancy  Clusters,  do,  %i\ 
6-crown  Dehesas,  do,  $2.50;  6-crown  Imperials, 
do,  13.  Lo  se  Muscatels,  $  lb.,  4-crown,  6%c;  3- 
orown,  5%c;  2-crown,  5Hc 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  were  in  lighter  stock  than  for 
several  weeks  preceding  and  market 
showed  an  Improved  tone,  mainly  for  good 
to  choice  Navels  of  the  medium  sizes, 
these  being  most  In  request.  Choice  Tan- 
gerines sold  to  fairly  good  advantage. 
Lemon  market  was  steady  for  high  grade 
stock,  with  fair  demand,  but  there  was 
little  call  for  common  qualities. 
Oranges,  Washington  Navel.  $  box.  ...  1  00@2  23 

Oranges,  California  Seedlings   65®1  25 

O.anges,  Tangerines,  ^  half  box   I  00@l  25 

Lemons,  California,  soli  ct,  V  box   2  25 a 2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice   1  50o2  00 

Lemons.  California,  fair  to  good   75@1  50 

Grape  Fruit,     box   1  00@2  60 

Limes,  Mexican,  K*  box     4  50^5  00 

NUTS. 

While  asking  figures  for  Almonds  are 
without  appreciable  change,  trade  is  light, 
especially  in  shelled.  There  are  few  Wal- 
nuts offering  and  they  are  commanding  in 
a  jobbing  way  still  stlffer  prices  than  have 
been  lately  current. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @21 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @I0 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  5!4 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  f  prime   4Vi@  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  band-picked   6  G  6'. 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  13  @I3H 

Walnuts,  White,  standard  —  ®— 

WINE. 

Market  shows  generally  quiet  condition. 
The  Wine  Association  Is  paying  about 
16|c  net  per  gallon  for  last  year's  dry 
wines  delivered  here.  Sweet  wines  of  1902 
are  held  at  32c  per  gallon  at  the  Associ- 
ation wineries.  A  Lake  county  grower 
reports  a  sale  of  last  year's  dry  wine — 
about  50,000  gallons— at  22c.  He  was  cer- 
tainly very  fortunate  In  securing  this  fig- 
ure, as  it  Is  above  anything  obtainable 
here  in  a  regular  way.  Receipts  of  wine 
in  this  center  last  week  were  390,150  gal- 
lons. The  steamer  "City  of  Para,"  sail- 
ing on  4th  Inst.,  carried  64,397  gallons  and 
30  cases  wine,  the  bulk  of  the  shipment 
being  for  New  York. 

Experiment*  Provided  For. 

The  last  Legislature  passed  a  law  for 
the  protection  of  the  viticultural  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  and  making  an  appro- 
priation therefor. 

The  Regents  and  the  president  of  the 
University  of  California  are  directed  to 
cause  to  be  prosecuted  with  all  possible 
diligence,  in  connection  with  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  work  heretofore  carried 
on  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  experimental  and  research 
work  in  the  field  of  viticulture,  includ- 
ing both  cultural  and  industrial  pro- 


cesses. They  are  directed  to  ascertain 
the  adaptation  of  the  various  kinds  of 
vines  to  the  several  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  of  the  State,  with  the  special 
reference  to  those  stocks  for  propagat- 
ing purposes,  resistant  to  the  phyllox- 
era, and  to  further  their  adaptability 
and  utility  as  grafting  stocks  for  pro- 
ducing wine,  raisin  and  table  grapes. 
They  are  directed  to  ascertain  the  best 
methods  of  grafting  and  propagating 
said  stocks  and  vines,  together  with 
the  most  important  methods  of  vinifica- 
tion  and  the  preparation,  manufacture 
and  application  of  yeasts  in  vinification 
and  distillation.  They  are  further  di- 
rected to  report  upon  the  utilization  of 
the  by-products  of  the  vineyard  and 
winery,  the  study  and  treatment  of  the 
vine  diseases  and  all  matters  apper- 
taining to  the  viticultural  industry, 
pertinent  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  business  and  that  may  be  of  general 
public  interest,  use  and  profit.  They 
are  further  directed  to  publish  the  re- 
sult of  said  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions in  form  of  bulletins  from  time  to 
time,  as  may  seem  advisable,  and  not 
less  than  two  bulletins  showing  the 
progress  and  result  of  the  work  shall 
be  issued  in  any  fiscal  year. 

The  sum  of  $3000  is  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   90,193 

Wheat,  ctls   88,280 

Barley,  ctls   12,775 

Oats,  ctls   3  535 

Corn,  ctls   3,629 

Rye,  ctls    680 

Beans,  sks   6,036 

Potatoes,  sks   20,481 

Onions,  Bks   1,058 

Hay.  tons    2,575 

Wool,  bales   1,710 

Hops,  bales   25 


Since  Same  time 
July  l,  1902.  last  year . 


4,910,933 
5,576.986 
4,628,863 
7u3,108 
117,121 
172  554 
646,168 
1,095.619 
173,592 
1*7,714 
41,705 
13,158 


5,245,171 
(•,4.-2,801 
5,465,849 
739,831 
91,574 
262,726 
634,270 
1,174,389 
176,707 
117  912 
47  487 
8,777 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  X  sks   52.660 

Wheat,  ctls   67,38? 

Barley,  otls   12,409 

Oats,  ctls   471 

Corn,  ctls   1,249 

Beans,  sks   866 

Hay,  bales   5.017 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   3,101 

Honey,  cases   17 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,198 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,  1902. 

last  year. 

3,191,137 

3,728,406 

4,93  ,096 

7,787,270 

3  387,250 

3,898,218 

30,842 

2  771 

42,460 

9,387 

37,688 

23,363 

158.550 

12,920 

445,969 

545  331 

337.2J2 

490,921 

3  522 

6.009 

87,341 

44,436 

New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  Issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  24,  1903. 

723,227— Ti.Y  Gun— Mark  Anthony,  Oakland,  Cal. 
723,513. — Fumigator — G.  E  Brown,  Selma,  Cal. 
723.615.— Jar  Closure  —  W.  E.  Brown,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

723,440.  —  Feed  Water  Regulator  —  Casey  & 

Standebach,  S.  F. 
723  241.— Engine  Boiler  —  C.  E.  Chambers,  San 

Jacinto,  Cal. 
723,243.— Concrete  Flume  Machine— C.  R.  Cook, 

Ethanac,  Cal. 
723,373  —Nut— Duryea  &  White,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
723.517.— Roll  Paper  Printing  machine— G.  H. 

Dworzek  S.  F. 
723.458.— Relief  Valve— E.  R.  Graham,  Bakers- 

fleid,  Cal. 

723,602.— Flanging  Can  Bodies— H.  L.  Guenther, 
Cb  nook,  Wash. 

723,773  —animal  Trap— Harter  &  Brown,  River- 
side, Cal. 

723,672.— Tobacco  Pipe— F.  Holland,  Porterville, 
Cal. 

723,676 —Pumping  Apparatus-D.  W.  Jones,  S.  F. 
723,471.— Telephone  Receiver  Holder— G.  Ko- 

nlgstein,  S.  F. 
723,474.  -Harvester— W.  C.  Matteson,  Stockton, 

Cal. 

723,485.— Dredger—  R.  A.  Perry,  Oakland,  Cal. 
723,545.— Holster  —  R.  M.  G.  Phillips,  Los  An- 
ge  es,  Cal 

723,305.— B'AS  Cutter— T.  B  Reardon,  S.  F. 
723,49 !.— Pole  and  Shaft— G.  A.  Schenoi*,  S  F. 
723.411.— Gas  Generator  —  A.  Schweitzer,  Glen- 
dora,  Cal. 

723  496  —Crystallizing— G.  E.  Stadtegger,  S.  F. 
723,417.— Speed  Governor  — C.  E.  Sterne,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

723,497.— Picture  Frame  —  C.  H.  Strauss,  Port 

Gamble.  Wash 
723,498  —Puzzle— L.  A.  Svenson,  Oakland,  Cal. 
723,426.— Building— L.  B.  Valk,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
723  427  —Water  Elevator  —  <• .  B.  Van  Cleave, 

Echo,  Or. 

723.566.— Cryptograph— L.  H.  Weston,  Holbrook, 
Or. 

723,6  '9.— Pruning  Shears  —  J.  H.  Wiles,  Rose- 
burg,  Or.    

Clean  decanters  and  other  glass  bot- 
tles with  fine  pebbles  instead  of  shot, 
which  leaves  behind  it  a  portion  of 
oxide  of  lead. 


The  DIAMOND  Reversible 
Disc  Harrow. 


MADE  IN 
TWO  SIZES-- 
4  FT.  &  5  FT. 
SOLID 
OR 
CUTAWAY 
DISCS. 


CAN  BE 
FURNISHED 

WUH 
EXTENSION 
FRAME— 
8  FT.  &  10  FT., 
FOR 
CULTIVATION 
OF  ORCHARDS. 


In  grape  cultivation  the  DIAMOND  takes  the  place  of  a  plow. 
On  side  hill  it  does  the  best  kind  of  work. 

Gangs  are  interchangeable  and  soil  may  be  thrown  to  or  from  the  vims 
or  the  trees. 

Each  gang  has  independent  adj  ustment. 


CUT  SHOWING  EXTENSION  FRAME  WHICH  CAN  BE  ATTACHED. 
EOR    SALE  BY 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SACRAMENTO,  LOS  ANGELES. 


HOOTING 

Malthoid — a  new  roofing 
made  by  The  Paraffine  Paint 
Co.  who  have  had  19  years 
experience  in  making  roofings. 

Malthoid  is  made  of  the 
best  materials  and  made  to 
last  for  years  as  a  perfect  roof 
covering — a  very  low  priced 
roofing  that  will  resist  fire  and 
is  weather  and  water-proof. 
Especially  recommended  for 
sheds,  factories,  mine  build- 
ings, smelters,  wharves, 
depots  and  all  work  requir- 
ing low  cost. 

Send  for  booklet  and  sample..  II 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Franolsco.  Telephone  Bush  848. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agenoy  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  TJ  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientijlc  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

1  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

J.  C.  H0WLE1T  MACHINE  WORKS, 

256  Fremont  Street,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PRINTINP  We  furnish  all  stock  and  do  printing 
f  Alll  1 1  n  u .  at  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  81.25,  1000  81.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Paclflo  Commercial  Co.,  335  Davis  lit,. 
Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ELECTRIC 


FOR  STRENGTH 

You  are  through  with 
wagon  worry  forever  when 
you  buy  one  of  our 

HANDY  WAGONS. 

They  carry  4000  lbs.  and  do 
it  easily,  and  don't  cost  a 
fortune  either.  Write  forttaefreei-ataloirue.  lttells  all 
about  this  wagon  and  the  famous  Electric  wheel*. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  10  .  QU1NCV,  ILLINOIS. 


The  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of 
California. 

The  six  weeks  summer  session  of  the 
University  of  California— for  this  year 
from  June  25th  to  August  5th  —  has 
come  to  take  on  a  national  scope  in 
teaching  force  and  in  student  body. 
Last  summer  830  students  were  en- 
rolled, or  more  than  in  the  summer 
session  of  any  other  American  univer- 
sity. 

From  all  the  chief  American  univer- 
sities scholars  recognized  as  leaders  in 
their  specialties  will  come  to  California 
for  the  next  summer  session.  Instruc- 
tion will  be  offered  in  philosophy,  educa- 
tion, history,  political  economy,  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  zoology, 
mineralogy,  civil  engineering,  drawing, 
entomology,  forestry,  agriculture,  and 
physical  culture. 

Among  the  members  of  the  faculty 
from  other  American  universities  will 
be  Professor  George  H.  Palmer  of 
Harvard  for  ethics,  Professor  James 
R.  Angell  of  Chicago  for  psychology, 
Professor  Paul  Monroe  of  Columbia  for 
educational  methods,  Professor  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart  of  Harvard  for  history, 
Professor  Charles  E.  Bennett  of  Cor- 
nell for  Latin,  Professor  George  R. 
Carpenter  of  Columbia  and  Professor 
Robert  Herrick  of  Chicago  for  English, 
Professor  Charles  Palache  of  Harvard 
for  mineralogy,  and  Professor  Benja- 
min P.  Bourland  of  Western  Reserve 
University  for  French.  Among  the 
men  from  the  permanent  faculty  will 
be  Professors  H.  Morse  Stephens, 
Adolph  C.  Miller,  H.  K.  Schilling, 
Irving  Stringham,  and  E.  J.  Wickson. 

Many  of  the  courses  will  be  specially 
planned  to  fit  the  needs  of  teachers 
who  wish  to  learn  modern  pedagogical 
methods,  and  to  bring  themselves 
abreast  of  the  times  in  point  of  view 
and  in  judgment  of  material.  All  the 
resources  of  library,  laboratories, 
museums  and  gymnasiums  will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  summer  students. 

Among  the  notable  features  of  the 
summer  session  will  be  the  lectures  on 
forestry  by  Mr.  Gilford  Pinchot,  For- 
ester of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture;  and  practical  talks  on 
school  affairs  by  six  California  school 
administrators — State  Superintendent 
Thomas  J.  Kirk,  Superintendents 
James  A.  Foshay,  S.  P.  Greeley,  John 
W.  Linscott  and  John  W.  McClymonds, 
and  President  Samuel  T.  Black  of  the 
San  Diego  State  Normal  School. 

Berkeley  has  a  delightful  summer 
climate,  cool  and  stimulating.  The 
University  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Berkeley  hills,  over- 
looking the  Golden  Gate.  Berkeley  is 
a  town  of  16,000  people,  twenty  min- 
utes by  electric  car  from  Oakland,  and 
near  to  the  manifold  opportunities  of 
San  Francisco,  which  can  be  reached 
in  fifty  minutes  for  a  10-cent  fare. 
Special  lectures  and  art  exhibits,  trips 
to  points  of  interest,  and  provision  for 
athletic  and  other  recreations,  all  help 
to  make  the  summer  session  a  profit- 
able and  enjoyable  way  of  spending  a 
summer  vacation.  There  are  ample 
accommodations  in  Berkeley,  with 
private  families,  at  an  expense  of  from 
$25  to  $35  per  month.  The  tuition  fee 
of  $12  entitles  the  student  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  summer  session. 
Special  railroad  rates  are  offered  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe. 
The  Recorder  of  the  Faculties  will  sup- 
ply any  detailed  information  requested. 


Good  for  Swelled  Leg. 

White  Earth,  N.  D  ,  Feb  6,  1903. 
The  Lawrence-Wil.iams  Co  ,  Cleveland.  O  : 

We  used  your  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BAL- 
SAM on  an  old  swelled  leg,  and  it  had  a  o  arvelous 
effect  Dave  Colville. 


pi  I  DTI  I  PC  CURED whileyou work. You 
■  »  \J  r  I  \J  f»  d  pay  $4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALBX.  SPKIR9,  Box  800.  Weetbrook,  Maine. 


Prevent  Spread  of  Hog  Cholera. 

At  an  institute  in  Missouri,  Dr.  D.  F. 
Luckey,  the  State  Veterinarian,  has 
given  some  very  sensible  advice  to  feed- 
ers, which  is  outlined  in  the  Orange 
Judd  Farmer.  He  suggested  in  the 
first  place  that  the  buyer  of  stock  hogs 
be  very  careful  not  to  get  them  from 
an  infected  ranch  where  hog  cholera 
exists.  No  matter  how  cheap  they 
may  seem  to  be,  cholera  hogs  are  al- 
ways expensive  in  the  long  run.  If  a 
bunch  of  hogs  is  secured  for  feeding 
purposes  do  not  ship  them  in  an  infected 
car.  It  is  impossible  under  present 
conditions  in  Missouri  to  know  when  a 
car  is  infected  with  hog  cholera  germs, 
consequently  Dr.  Luckey  believes  it 
advisable  to  always  disinfect  the  car. 

An  important  precaution  is  to  keep 
newly  purchased  hogs  in  quarantine  for 
about  twenty-five  days,  until  the  dan- 
ger from  an  outbreak  from  cholera  is 
past.  This  is  not  difficult.  Put  them 
in  a  separate  lot  away  from  the  other 
hogs.  The  law  of  Missouri  holds  that 
any  man  is  responsible  for  damage  that 
may  arise  from  his  introduction  of  hog 
cholera  into  his  neighborhood.  Any 
one  who  gets  cholera  among  his  hogs 
and  allows  it  to  spread  is  accountable 
for  any  loss  which  his  neighbors  may 
suffer.  Further,  it  is  against  the  law 
for  any  man  to  drive  diseased  hogs 
along  the  highway  or  move  them  from 
one  place  to  another. 

To  disinfect  the  car,  Dr.  Luckey 
makes  the  following  suggestions:  Re- 
move all  the  litter  and  put  it  where  no 
hog  can  come  in  contact  with  it,  or  dis- 
infect it  just  the  same  as  you  do  the 
car.  Wash  the  floor  of  the  car  and 
also  the  walls  with  a  solution  made  by 
dissolving  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate and  one  quart  of  slaked  lime  in 
eight  gallons  of  water.  The  lime  is 
advisable,  not  so  much  because  of  any 
important  effect  it  may  have  of  itself, 
but  when  the  wash  dries  the  extent  to 
which  the  car  was  disinfected  is  easily 
apparent.  The  car  should  be  disin- 
fected each  time  before  it  is  loaded.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  corrosive 
sublimate  is  very  poisonous  when  taken 
internally;  consequently  the  application 
should  be  made  a  half  hour  before  the 
hogs  are  loaded.  This  method  of  disin- 
fecting a  car  will  make  it  an  impossible 
source  of  hog  cholera.  The  sublimate 
is  not  costly  and  can  be  purchased  at 
almost  any  drug  store. 

Another  important  feature  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  cholera  from  an 
infected  farm  is  for  the  owner  of  the 


BLACK  LEG 

AMONG  CATTLE 

is  now  prevalent  in  nearly  all  sections.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  and 

CUTTER'S 
Black  Leg  Vaccine 

is  the  lowest  priced,  easiest  used  and  most 
successful  vaccine  made. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet  containing 
full  information  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  process  of  vaccination. 

The  COTTER  AHALITIC  LABORATORY, 

Fresno,  C  « 1 . 

If  no  druggist  or  dealer  in  your  town  has 
our  vaccine,  order  direct  from  us;  we  pay 
all  transportation  charges. 


'Phone  James  3301. 

COHTR&CTORS'  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY, 

LEADING  LABOR  AQENTS, 

63ft  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
Male  Help  of  All  Klnda  Furnished  Free  of 
Charge  to  Every  Employer  of  Help. 

'Phone,  telegraph,  write  or  call  In  person  and 

Erocure  your  help  from  us.  L.  H.  CUTTING, 
[anager,  S36  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


diseased  hogs  to  keep  all  his  live  stock 
on  his  own  place  and  to  remain  there 
himself  as  long  as  the  disease  con- 
tinues. Adjoining  neighbors  should  not 
only  keep  their  hogs  away  from  where 
the  disease  exists,  but  should  keep  all 
other  stock  away.  All  kinds  of  stock 
and  also  men  may  carry  the  infection 
from  one  spot  to  another. 

The  Book  of  Corn. 

Though  Indian  corn  is  one  of  the 
minor  grains  in  California,  it  will  doubt- 
less interest  many  of  our  readers  to 
know  that  the  wonderful  progress  in 
the  knowing  and  growing  of  corn  which 
the  last  few  years  of  investigation  in 
the  East  has  made  possible  is  fully  ex- 
pounded in  a  new  volume  called  the 
"  Book  of  Com,"  by  Herbert  Myrick, 
in  co-operation  with  A.  D.  Shamel, 
Prof.  H.  J.  Waters,  Albert  W.  Fulton, 
Bernard  W.  Snow,  Prof.  Luther  Fos- 
ter, Prof.  Willis  G.  Johnson,  Prof.  Levi 
Stock  bridge,  Clarence  A.  Shamel,  Prof. 
E.  B.  Voorhees,  Prof.  Hugh  M. 
Starnes,  E.  C.  Powell,  Prof.  J.  C. 
Arthur,  Prof.  C.  S.  Phelps  and  many 
others.  The  book  is  richly  illustrated, 
5ix7J  inches,  about  400  pages,  printed 
on  fine  paper,  bound  in  cloth  and 
boards,  and  can  be  furnished  by  the 
Pacific  Rueal  Press  for  $1.50,  post- 
paid. 

Turtle's  Elixir 

Cures  all  species  of  lame- 
ness, curbs,  splints,  con- 
tracted cord,  thrush,  etc. 
in  horses.  Equally  good 
for  internal  use  in  colic, 
distemper, founder, pneu- 
monia, etc.  Satisfaction 
^guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adains  Express  Company. 

TUTTIE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprain* 
bruises,  etc.    Killspain  Instantly.    Our  100-page 
book, "Veterinary  Experience"  FREE. 
Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  33  Beverly  SL,  Boston,  Man. 
48*  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Franrl.ro.  Cal. 
If.war.  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  rennine  but  Turtle's 
Avoid  all  Misters:  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


TheSHARPLES 

Tubular  Separator 

is  different  from  other  separators — half 
,  the  labor  to  turn  —  one-tenth  the  parts  to 
clean.   You  may  have  a  free  trial  of  It. 
Catalogue  No.  131  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,        t.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago.  Ills.      West  Chester,  Pa. 


i  _ 

HQ  G  !CATTL^lTftY^lfjGp»  ^ 

V---  . 

WKTlWASttwiREtlRONfcoifKS 

19  Fi^MON^LSAriFRANCJSCO.  , 

PAGE  FENCE  BEING 

acknowledged  the  Standard,  why  don't  some  com* 
pany  try  to  Imitate  IU  quality  and  serviceability  T 
PA(.K  WOVEN  WIKK  KK.Nt  K  CO.,  ADKIAN.MICH. 


COOPER  e 


JYl  rtCHINE. 


FINEST  MODEL  MADE.  $15.00, 

Complete  with  Grinding  Discs,  3  Combs.  6  Cutters. 
COOPER  SHEARING  MACHINE  CO., 

142  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Quotations  forpowerplanrsnf  anysiz*  on  application. 


Rream 

V  dairy  and  oreatoe 


SEPARATORS 

All  about  them  and  other  u,iii«.  rur  the 
1  dairy  and  creamery.   A.  II.  KK1U,  Philadelphia. 


B  cts.  tie  pal 


Try  what  me  Farmers'  &  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  America  can  do  for  you. 

The  work  of  the  FARMERS'  &  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  has  been  a 
pronounced  success.  The  results  shown  in  the  twelve  months  of  Its  actual  work  are  highly  satis- 
factory. 

This  Association  has  created  a  co-operative  feeling  between  the  farmers  of  different  parts  of  the 
State  that  has  not  heretofore  existed. 

It  has  cultivated  cordial  relations  and  formed  business  connections  with  manufacturers  and 
dealers  throughout  the  Eastern  States. 

Of  the  list  of  subscribers  the  Association  commenced  with  the  first  of  the  past  year,  and  of  those 
who  have  subscribed  since,  there  Is  not  one  delinquent 

The  Association  asks  your  co-operation  and  you  MKBD  the  assistance  it  can  give  you  in 

PROCURING  THE  BEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  PRODUCE. 

You  are  Invited  to  add  your  name  to  its  subscription  rolls. 
Write  for  prospectus  and  information. 

Farmers'  &  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America, 

222  Hission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ANOTHER    LETTER  I 

Brentwood,  Cal.,  Jan.,  1903 

fa  tners'  if-  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America, 
Han  Francisco,  Vol, 

Gentlemen:— 

By  marketing  my  crop  of  almonds  through  the  Association  this  season  I  made  over  1300  00.  That  is 
to  say,  you  paid  me  a  little  more  than  $300.00  more  for  the  crop  than  the  best  offer  I  had  received  from 
the  regular  dealers. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  way  the  Association  has  treated  me.  and  would  like  to  see  every  one  of 
the  farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  shareholders,  and  will  do  all  I  can  towards  Inducing  my  near  neigh- 
bors to  become  subscribers.  Respectfully  yours, 

[Signed]  A.  N.  BRIDGES. 

W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Good  goods.    Easily  transported.    Easily  applied.    Perfect  covering. 
Let  us  send  you  sample. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


SEED  CO. 

411.  4'3  and  4'5  Sansomc  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Our  new  1903  catalogue,  one  of 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  on 
this  coast,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
California  Views,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  information  about 
the  garden  and  full  instructions  as 
to  planting  will  be  found  therein— 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Farmers  and  Gardeners, 


tens  of  thousands  of  them, 
for  40  years  have  annually 
relied  upon 


GREGORY* 


Experience  has  tangbtthatthey 
ARE  THE  BEST. 

Sold  under   three  warrant 
that  our  seed  will  do  their 
part  iti  the  making  or  the 
rop.    Catalogue  free. 

J.J.H.GREGORY&SON 
«jt  Merblehead, 

Msfe  >».  Hash 
j^gft   . 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

ROYAL  APRICOTS,  LOQUATS, 
BLACK  ACACIAS,  ETC. 


DISBROW  NURSERIES, 


Phone.  RED  2021. 


PASADENA,  CAL. 


Rupestris  St*  George 

Roots  and  Cuttings. 

HENRY  TUCKER, 

CALISTOGA,  CAL. 

Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN)  AND  GRAY  S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES. 
*S~  THESE  PLANTS  WILL  PLEASE  YOU. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.       W.  J.  EMHREE, 
Rural  Box  61.    El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal 

CHOICE  LOGANBERRY  VINES, 

raised  from  stolons  only  (no  cheap  bud  stock), 
thoroughly  reliable,  prices  low. 

S.  H.  RENO,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  t  9.00  per  1000. 


10.00 
11.50 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  SANTA  FE  ATE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL, 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  wett  of  City  Sail, 
Sa.s  Francisco,  Cal. 

0»sn  All  Tsar,    t    A.  VAIf  DEE  1CAILLEH,  Pre*  t. 
Assaying  ot  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 

Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.   Full  course  ol 

assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  tor  Circular. 


TREES. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUH, 
PRUNE, 


Grape  Vines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


I  I  SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG.  APRICOT. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS,      HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYR0B0LAN  PLUM  PITS.     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-42!  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Chapt 
I. 

II. 

III. 
I\ . 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 


The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 
Modifications. 

Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
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CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation 
Asparagus. 
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Vegetable  Sundries. 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California. 
Garden  Protection. 
Weeds  in  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Ca', 


CJ  R  EE  IN  B  A  IN  K  f  ^HItS™  °AD8TIC  SODA 


Let  Us  Thresh  the 
Matter  Out 

No  Potash— No  Fruit 

No  Phosphoric  Acid— No  Seeds 

No  Nitrogen — No  Leaves 

These  three 
things  must 
be  supplied 
to  your  soil. 

Write  to  us 
and  we  will 
send  you 
some  books 
giving  the 
*ist  of  the  whole  matter. 


METER,  WILSON  St  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Bole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


WHY  NOT  BUY 

TOUDEN'S  Latest  Improved  HAT  CAR- 
IJ  RIERS?  Worth  three  times  as  niuch  as  any 
old  style  carrier.  Never  f;ill  to  perform  their 
work. '  Will  fill  vonr  bam  full  and  will  NOT 
HIND  ON  TRACK  or  break  the  fork  pulley. 

We  are  the  orislnators  of  FLEXIBLE  BARN 
DOOR  HANOERS  and  have  the  BEST  ON 
EARTH.  Also  a  full  line  of  HAT  TOOLS, 
HAY  RACK  FITTINGS  and  HARDWARE 
SPECIALTIES  for  use  in  field  and  barn.  SAVE 
MONEY  by  writing  for  catalogue.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  BOX.  9,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
BEALL  &  CO.,  242  Wash.  St.,  Portland,  Oregon,' Agent, 
for  Pacific  Coast. 


SHERWOOD'S 


_„  ORDER 

BOY  CAN  mow. 
HITCH  UP  WITH  EASE  ALONE  NOV- 

Horses  can  be  harnessed  separately. 
Send  for  trial  set. 

The  most  convenient  of  all  styles  of  harness  for 
use  in  orchard  or  vineyard.  Slngletr  es,  doub.e- 
trees  and  traces  are  done  away  with  and  a  simple 
chain  furnishes  the  connection  betw  en  team  and 
plow  or  narrow. 

The  orchardist  will  appreciate  tin  advatages 
of  dispensing  with  doubletrees. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

Distributing  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast, 
J6-J8  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


i^Fresno  Scraper. 

3M-4-8  Foot. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   JY\  of  fltt   <Sz    T  o  w  r»  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor:— On  Saturday,  April 
4th,  Tulare  Grange  held  its  regular 
semi-monthly  meeting.  The  weather 
was  pleasant,  there  was  a  good  at- 
tendance and  the  meeting  was  ani- 
mated, the  lunch  and  social  intercourse 
being  very  attractive. 

Two  applications  for  affiliation  and 
two  for  the  degrees  were  received  and 
referred  to  committees. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Sisters  Morris,  Fleming 
and  Ellsworth,  were  appointed  by  the 
Worthy  Master  to  prepare  a  pro- 
gramme of  subjects  for  Grange  consid- 
eration for  the  next  six  months. 

A  memorial  committee  on  resolutions 
on  the  death  of  Brother  and  Past 
Worthy  Master  of  the  State  Grange 
I.  C.  Steele,  was  appointed,  who  re- 
ported resolutions  which  were  adopted, 
ordered  engrossed  on  a  mourning 
page  of  the  journal  and  the  charter 
draped  for  thirty  days.  Those  of  Tulare 
Grange  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  our  departed  brother,  I.  C.  Steele, 
admired  him  for  his  many  inherent  good 
qualities  and  loved  him  both  for  that 
and  his  love  and  devotion  to  our  Order. 

On  motion,  Brother  Shoemaker  was 
requested  to  invite  Selma  Grange  to 
visit  Tulare  Grange  on  the  first  Satur- 
day in  May,  and  a  committee  of  five, 
consisting  of  Brother  Shoemaker  and 
Sisters  Ellsworth,  Gill,  Williams  and 
Ella  Styles,  were  appointed  to  prepare 
a  programme  of  exercises  for  the  day 
and  to  receive  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  Selma  Grange.  Tulare  Grange  duly 
appreciates  the  fraternal,  kind  recep- 
tion they  had  from  Selma  Grange;  all 
its  members  will  enjoy  a  reception  and 
visit  of  Selma  Grange,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  paying  a  debt,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
fraternal  feeling  and  love. 

The  April  subject  of  the  National 
Grange  Lecturer  was  then  taken  up: 
"  What  influence  can  be  exerted  by  the 
Grange  for  the  improvement  of  rural 
schools  ?  "  This  was  discussed  from 
the  side  of  industrial  training,  decorum 
of  students,  what  the  preparatory 
studies  should  necessarily  be,  how  the 
library  funds  should  be  expended,  etc., 
one  expression  of  views  bringing  forth 
another,  criticising  and  correcting  the 
previous  one,  until,  no  doubt,  all  pres- 
ent felt  they  understood  better  in  what 
way  they  could,  and  as  parents  should, 
influence  improvement  of  rural  schools. 

Two  questions  were  drawn  from  the 
question  box: 

1.  "So  far,  is  the  prospect  for  crops 
good,  and  why  ?  " 

2.  "What  was  the  report  of  the 
President's  commission  to  investigate 
the  coal  miners'  strike,  and  how  does  it 
affect  employer  and  employe  ?  " 

In  considering  the  first  question,  it 
seemed  to  be  the  impression  that  the 
rains  have  been  timely,  and,  with  an 
average  rainfall  hereafter,  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  a  good  crop  of  grain ;  but, 
with  unusually  light  rainfall  for  April 
and  May,  the  crops  of  grain,  barley  and 
wheat  will  be  light. 

In  considering  the  second  question, 
the  summary  as  made  by  the  committee 
was  read.  From  that  point  it  was  con- 
sidered, and  the  general  expression 
was  that  the  report  and  action  of  the 
committee  will  be  a  new  departure  and 
starting  point  for  a  better  and  a  mutual 
understanding  between  employer  and 
employe.  These  things  are  incidental 
to  industry,  employer  and  employe; 
these  things  are  essential;  the  employer 
should  seek  the  comfort  and  well-doing 
of  the  employe,  and  the  employe  should 
consider  and  aim  to  promote  a  reason- 
able remuneration  to  the  employer  for 
ability  and  services  rendered  and  capi- 
tal invested  by  him.  The  Grange  be- 
lieves the  employer  should  study  the 
betterment  of  his  employe.  Moral  duty 
and  self-interest  alike  require  it,  be- 
cause the  higher  level  the  employe  at- 
tains the  better  he  realizes  the  obliga- 
tions he  owes  to  his  employer  and  the 
more  conscientiously  will  he  perform 
them.  With  the  committee,  the  Grange 
approves  the  selection  of  a  conciliation 
committee.  It  is  a  duty  which  the  em- 
ployer and  employe  each  owe  to  them- 


selves to  have  carried  out.  Public 
necessity  needs  it — it  demands  it.  It 
must  come,  for  the  benefit  of  employer, 
the  employe  and  society.  Let  the  reign 
of  lawlessness  and  boycott  be  condemned 
and  conciliation,  peace  and  industry 
will  follow. 

The  Grange  subject  for  consideration 
at  the  next  meeting  will  be:  "The 
study  of  physical  culture  in  the  public 
schools  should  be  required  by  law." 

The  Lecturer  called  on  several  sisters 
to  read  papers  at  our  next  meeting  on 
subjects  of  their  own  selection.  J.  T. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  tnlB  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiller  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  In  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3^-foot.  4- foot  and  6- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,.   BAM  FRANCISCO. 


GUN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  tht 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  ha.' 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  Ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  ol 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  Is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chlco,  Butte 
County,  California. 


Fruit  Orchards  and  Farm  Lands 
in  Santa  Clara  County. 

83  acroH  general  farm  close  to  foothills,  near 
Stanford  University.  Largre  house  larce  barn,  rich 
deep  soil,  plenty  of  water,  healthful  e  lmate.  profit- 
able pla?e  for  stock  and  poultry.   Price  111. 600. 

160  acres  finest  seed  and  b  Try  land  to  be  found  in 
the  State;  artesWn  belt :  (250  per  acre. 

A  number  of  others.  Write  for  what  you  require. 

Glenn  County  Lands  Near  Willows. 

Good  and  cheap  No  better  returns  for  the  money. 

1280  acres  profitable  ranch  level  land,  well  fenced, 
house  5  rooms,  barn,  etc  Produces  10  sacks  grain 
to  the  acre.   Price  112.50  per  acre    Investigate  this. 

iuu  acres  splendid  land  for  stock  or  grain  Two 
good  barns,  house  7  rooms,  barley  20  sacks  to  the, 
acre,  good  bargain  In  every  sense  Price  17500. 
Pavorab  e  terms 

For  full  particulars  for  these  and  other  similar 
properties,  address 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

IftlS  ACRES,  8  MILES  FROM  NAPA,  HANDY 
•"-"J  to  R.  R.  station,  boat  landing  and  school. 
House,  2  barns,  shop,  windmill,  etc.  Water  piped 
to  house  and  barns;  living  stream  on  place.  Five 
acres  prunes,  4  acres  resistant  vines  in  full  bear- 
ing. Unfailing  supply  of  firewood.  Must  sell  to 
settle  estate.  GEO.  E.  DUHIO,  Administrator, 
Napa,  Cal. 

CHE/\R  rates 

California.  Washington,  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  toor  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Free  map  of  California  I 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  18  Montgomery  St..  Sun  Francisco. 

G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

RI1Y  alfalfa  land  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DU  1  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  K  ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  (15  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  If  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  118  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


There  are  Two  Sides  to  Successful  Dairying- 
COWS  AND  A  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR. 


POOR  SEPARATORS  MAKE  POOR  FARMERS ! 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

NO.  47. 

Another  of  our  ten  stock  sizes. 
We  make  plans  and  estimates 
for  special  size*.  These  bouses 
are  sultab'e  for  all  climates. 
They  are  strong  and  substan- 
tial, built  entirely  of  wood, 
roofed  with  the  best  material. 
Windows  and  doors  can  be 
placed  where  desired.  Anyone 
can  set  them  up. 

Bend  for  ll'nstrated  Cata- 
logue, w  1 1  h  Prices- 

BURNBAM-STANDEFORD  GO. 

Manufacturers, 
Washington  St.  bet.  1st  and  2d, 
OAKLAND,  UAL. 
8»n  Francisco  Office. 

40  New  Montgomery  Street. 


TILIZE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash. 

THB   THREE    ESSENTIAL    ELE/1EINTS  OP   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

RA1  PHI  TL>   fillTHDIF      m    318  California  street,  san  francisco. 

l».^vl*i  v/«-irv»  vj iu  i  ">\iu  w  v^v/.,  also  at  tbksno  and  los  am. elks. 

WRITE   TO   THEM   FOR  PAMPHLETS. 

OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  fiat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  cbanne  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  0  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  HTKKKT  BAN  FRANCISCO 


Owners  of  Threshers  and  Harvesters, 

ATTENTIONI 

Would  you  be  Interested  In  a  NUT  WRENCH 
that  makes  easy  and  simple  the  problem  of  re- 
moving and  replacing  the  teeth  in  the  cylinder  of 
your  machine— a  Wrench  that  more  than  pays  for 
Itself  every  time  It  Is  used?  If  so,  address  the  un- 
dersigned for  descriptive  matter,  price,  etc 

VENTURA  MANUFACTURING  &  IMPLEMENT  CO.. 
Ventura,  California. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIUS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

S08  California  St..  San  Francisco,  Oal. 
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Government  Whitewash. 

To  THE  Editor:— Some  time  ago  I 
read  in  your  paper  how  the  Government 
whitewash  is  made.  Kindly  let  me  know. 
—J.  D.  Bosch,  Geyserville. 

The  enduring  whitewash  used  in  all 
departments  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment where  such  a  preparation  is 
needed  is  thus  made  : 

Take  a  half  bushel  of  unslaked  lime, 
slake  it  with  boiling  water,  cover  dur- 
ing the  process  to  keep  in  steam,  strain 
the  liquid  through  a  fine  sieve  or 
strainer,  and  add  to  it  a  peck  of  salt, 
previously  dissolved  in  warm  water ; 
three  pounds  of  ground  rice  boiled  to  a 
thin  paste  and  stirred  in  while  hot ; 
half  a  pound  of  Spanish  whiting  and  one 
pound  of  glue,  previously  dissolved  by 
soaking  in  cold  water,  and  then  hang- 
ing over  in  a  small  pot  hung  in  a  larger 
one  filled  with  water.  Add  five  gallons 
of  hot  water  to  the  mixture,  stir  well 
and  let  it  stand  a  few  days,  covered 
from  dirt.  It  should  be  applied  hot,  for 
which  purpose  it  can  be  kept  in  a  port- 
able furnace.  The  east  end  of  the 
President's  house  in  Washington  is  em- 
bellished by  this  brilliant  whitewash, 
and  it  is  used  by  the  Government  to 
whitewash  lighthouses.  A  pint  of  this 
mixture,  if  properly  applied,  will  cover 
a  square  yard,  and  will  be  almost  as 
serviceable  as  paint  for  wood,  brick  or 
stone,  and  is  much  cheaper  than  the 
cheapest  paint. 


The  State  Agricultural  Society. 

A  Sacramento  exchange  says  that 
the  reason  the  bill  appropriating 
$45,000  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  was  not 
signed  by  Governor  Pardee  was  that 
the  $45,000  appropriated  by  the  former 
Legislature  is  already  in  the  State 
Treasury  and  can  be  used  by  the  di- 
rectors whenever  they  decide  to  deed 
the  property  to  the  State. 

It  is  well  known  that  Governor 
Pardee  favors  the  deeding  of  Agricul- 
tural Park  to  the  State  in  considera- 
tion of  the  appropriation,  and  some  of 
the  directors  also  favor  it,  believing 
that  the  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Fair  would  pay  off  the  so- 
ciety's debt  inside  of  two  years,  and 
that  it  would  be  easier,  if  the  title  is 
vested  in  the  State,  to  get  an  appro- 
priation from  the  Legislature  for  the 
construction  of  new  buildings  on  the 
State's  property  than  if  the  park  be- 
longed to  the  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  deeding  of  the  park  to  the 
State  argue  that  if  it  were  so  deeded 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  mov- 
ing the  State  Fair  to  some  other  point 
in  the  future. 


San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

Next  session  begins  June  15, 1903.  Write 
for  catalogue  giving  full  detail. 

M.  L.  Pancoast,  Sec. 
510  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
E.  J.  CREELY,  D.V.S.,  Pres. 


Black  Leg  Barred. 


The  season  is  approaching  when  black  leg  is 
likely  to  break  out  among  the  young  stock.  The 
best  way  to  avoid  the  usual  loss  from  this  trouble- 
some disease,  according  to  the  experience  of  a 
vast  number  of  stock  raisers  in  the  black  leg  dis- 
tricts, will  be  to  use  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.'s 
remedies  as  they  have  done  during  the  last  eight 
years.  These  vaccines,  and  particularly  the  form 
ready  for  use  called  '■  Blacklegine,"  are  most 
widely  favorably  known.  "Blacklegine"  is  ready 
for  use  as  supplied,  each  dose  is  separate,  and  the 
instrument  for  applying  it  costs  only  50c.  The 
Pasteur  Vaccine  co.  has  offices  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Ft  Worth  and  San  Francisco,  and  a  vast 
number  of  local  agenoles;  but  if  any  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  obtaining  the  Pasteur  Co 's  reme- 
dies, they  can  always  be  ordered  direct  from  one 
of  their  offices 


FOR  SALE. 

A   Norman  Stud. 

Ooal  black,  6  years  old.  Imported  on  both 
sides.  Will  work  single  or  doable. 

Colts  can  be  seen  at  ranch.  For  further  particu- 
lars, address  R.  D.  HATCH, Manager  Novato  Land 
Co.,  Novato,  Cal. 

FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  Higb-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
CHOWOHILLA  STOCK  FARM, 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
80  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

BULLS.  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Short-horned  Durham  registered  bulls,  high  grade 
bulls,  high  grade  cows.  All  grades  $40  per  head. 
Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope.  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOL8TEINS  &  DCRHAM8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Ni  es  St  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

A.  J.C.C.  J  ER'EIS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailllard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  St  SUN,  Lick  House,  S.  ».,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEF8— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
1b  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  Berkshire  swine  for  sale,  all 
ages.   Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  St 
Co  ,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Poland-China  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.     Sutton  Bros..  Lodl,  Cal. 


THOMAS  WA'TE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshires.  Pigs  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  PerklnB,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for  hatching.   C.  A. 
Stowe,  Stockton. 


EGGS  from  prize- winning  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Bun!  and  White  Leghorns  and  Black  Mlnccas  SI. 50 
per  13,  $5  per  100.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  Kingsbrrg.  Cal. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


Wl  LLI  AM  NIL  vast  CO..  Los  Argeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WILLIAM  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BROISZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
TEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  tbe  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Our  hens  pay  well,  eating  dear  wheat.  Write  for 
how.   CARMAN  BROS.,  Felton,  Cal. 


NO    HUMBUG.  inOnS. 

8wfoe  Y.fewek  Marker  *nd  C*lf  Dabcmer.  Stop*  -  - 
from  rootirji.  Makes  4?  different  ear  marks.  Extracts 
Bore*.  Price  11.50.  Send  1 1  for  trial.  If  I  tiuits. send  bal- 
ance. Pat'd  Mar  6.  lMfc  B  *  and  Calf  Holder  oalr  TSc. 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


TheSure  Hatch's  Latest 

An  automatic,  direct  acting 
regulator  that  surpasses  any 
other  improvement  ever  made 
in  incubators.  Send  for  new  illus- 
trated catalog  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO  , 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


OTOCItMENS  SUPPLIES 


Sheep  Dips,  Tanks,  Worm  Cures,  Ear  Marks, 
Punches,  Tattoo  Markers,  Shearing:  Machines, 
Shears,  Sheep  Marking;  Paint,  Lamb  Feeders, 
Lice  Paint,  Poultry  Supplies,  Veterinary 
Remedies,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue  BA. 
F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.,  CHICAGO. 


A  GREAT  COMBINATION.' 

Good  Cows 


US.  Separator 


AND  A 


Fill  the 

FARMERS 
Pockets 

WITH 

ONEY! 

The  U.  S.  Separator  gets  all  the  cream  from  the  milk, 
The  cream  makes  the  butter, 

The  skim-milk  makes  the  calf, 
All  bring  in  the  cash. 

301  Send  for  Catalogue 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


HERCULES  GASOLINE 

ENGINES. 

7Wacit3  In  California. 

COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO.      LOS  ANGELES. 

ORDER  AND  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET 

Pasteur  Black  Leg  Vaccine 

If  not  obtainable  from  dealers,  refuse  substitutes  and  wire  your 
order  to  us.  Over  20,000,000  calves  successfully  vaccinated  with 
the  original  Vaccine  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  Powder  form 
and  Cord  form  both  for  Single  and  Double  treatment. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  COMPANY,  Ld., 

CHICAGO  =  NEW  YORK,  -  FT.  WORTH  =  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  test  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  Goi.I)  MEDAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

i  —I  -iiriT'i — i  r-TT  t- r~  n   n  i '  i— ■■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAJ  CH,  SAX  ANSELM0,  HA  RUT  CO.,  CAT. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Berdt  of  tht  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Boll  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 

Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALJNG,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Mini  AMn  CDCn  THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
ill  1  U  L/\l>l  U    rCCU.  POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding;,"  tells  you  all  about  It.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening:  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PETALUn  A  INCUBATOR  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PET  ALUM  A,  CAL. 


WHITE 


LEGHORN  and 
MINORCA 

RANCH    RAISED !        PUREST  I  CHEAPEST! 

/WEAT    MEAL.  A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  k  10..  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  8a). 
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DEERXXTG 
IDEAL 

MOWERS,  RAKES, 
REAPERS,  BINDERS, 

With  ROLLER  and  BALL  BEARINGS. 

Used  by  SUCCESSFUL  Farmers  Everywhere. 


The  Dain  Power  Lift 
Push  Rake. 


A  14=FOOT  RAKE  ON  FOUR  WHEELS. 

A  TIME  SAVER.       A  MONEY  MAKER. 

Equipped  with  Automatic  Lever  and  Power  Lift  that  will  carry  the  teeth 
entirely  oft  the  ground  when  heavily  loaded  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
opeiator.    MADE  IN  TWO  STYLES: 

Dain  Power  Lift  Push  Rake  and 
DAIN  ALFALFA  POWER  LIFT  RAKE. 

The  Alfalfa  Rake  embodies  all  the  principles  of  the  regular  rake  but  is  much 
heavier,  has  higher  carrying  and  swivel  wheels  with  wider  face;  also  has  heavy 
teeth  eight  feet  long  and  is  built  especially  for  the  hard  work  that  a  buck  rake  Ls 
subject  to  in  the  alfalfa  fields  of  this  coast. 

Metal  Pointed  Teeth. 

Tubular  Steel  Axles. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENCIES  MADE 
FOR  ALL  OPEN  TERRITORY. 


Deere  Implement  Co 


Own  a  Home  in  California. 

One  of  the  Greatest  Irrigation  Systems 

in  the  State* 


5,000  Acres 


of  tlxe 

IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

SELECTED  FROM  40,000  ACRES  AND  VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 

Oranges,      Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Lemons,       Grazing,  Melons, 
Peaches,      Dairying,  Grapes, 

And,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 


Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property. 

PRICES  AND  TERA\S  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 


WM,  H.  CROCKER,  President. 
O.  E.  OBEEN,  Sec'*  and  Trees. 


GEO.  CROOKER,  Vice-President. 
J.  1».  BRADLEY,  Manager. 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FFRTTT  T7FRS 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE    SHOULD    HAVE    OUR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE   IN   ANSWER    TO   A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts  .  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
 TUB  CELEURftTED  


□  WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 


It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  21  Ins. 
deep,  17  ins.  wide,  12  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x36  Inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect ;  weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

w^Jted.  WM.  G.  WILLARD.  Dept.  114  "Y^Mi^ 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50  HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 

JACKSON 

Centrifugal 

The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine.  Pumps. 

BYRON  JACKSON  J1ACHINE  WORKS 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles.  -4-11  /V\ arket  St..  San  Francisco 


mm 


P 


ATENTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 


Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements 

'  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infrir 
(established  1860),  330  Market  St.,  8.  F., 


and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc    DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO. 

al.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  16  < 


/:nd  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  18,  1903. 


THIRTY-THIRD  TEAK. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


California  Land  Clearing  Machinery  in 
Hawaii. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wide  interest,  now 
that  progressive  American  enterprises 
are  attacking  tropical  problems  as 
never  before,  to  know  that  California 
land-clearing  outfits  are  succeeding  in 
removing  surplus  tropical  vegetation 
in  Hawaii  more  cheaply  and  effectively 
than  any  devices  hitherto  employed  for 
the  purpose.  On  the  basis  of  this  ex- 
perience our  California  machinery  may 
be  much  more  widely  extended  in  the 
future  and  win  success  in  more  remote 
regions.  The  outfits  to  which  we  allude 
are  the  California  stump  pullers,  which 
we  have  on  former  occasions  shown  in 
connection  with  their  work  with  the 
large  stumps  of  redwoods  and  other 
trees  in  this  State. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  show  them 
uprooting  the  ohia  trees,  which  are 
very  difficult  to  handle  because  of  their 


Pulling  Ohia  Stumps  on  the  Olaa  Sugar  Plantation. 


for  the  same  work  were  too  rapid,  for 
they  did  not  give  the  roots  time  to 
move  from  the  soil;  they  snapped  off 
and  remained  in  the  ground.  The 
operation  of  the  puller  is  also  much 
cheaper,  considering  the  thoroughness 
of  its  work  and  the  small  amount  of 
hand  work  following. 

The  pictures  were  taken  on  the  Olaa 
sugar  plantation  on  Hawaii,  where  ten 
of  the  machines  are  used,  while  about 
fifteen  more  are  in  use  on  other  clear- 
ings. We  are  told  that  about  15,000 
acres  have  been  cleared,  which  is  about 
three-quarters  of  the  total  acreage 
contemplated.  Concerning  the  condi- 
tions which  the  land  clearer  on  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  has  to  encounter,  it  may 
be  said,  in  the  words  of  a  California 
visitor,  that  the  soil  is  formed  of  de- 
composed volcanic  rocks,  sand,  mud 
and  ashes.  Valleys  which  receive  the 
debris  and  rains  of  the  mountains  have 
been   for  ages  accumulating  deposits 


Mass  of  Earth  and  Roots  Raised  With  a  Single  Block 


Cleared  Land  With  Piles  of  Debris  for  Burning. 


size  and  weight  and  extension  of  very 
large  roots.  The  first  picture  shows 
the  stump  of  a  five-year-old  ohia  pulled 
with  two  blocks,  while  the  next  view 
shows  what  a  monster  can  be  leveled 
with  the  operation  of  a  single  block. 
The  third  plate  shows  the  California 
stump  puller  in  operation  upon  a  stump, 
while  the  background  has  large  piles  of 
wood  ready  for  burning.  This  ohia 
wood  is  so  wet  and  heavy  that  it  can 
only  be  burned  with  the  help  of  oil. 
The  fourth  picture  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  operation  of  the  machine  which 
stands  in  the  foreground  and  is  mo- 
tivating two  cables  and  blocks.  The 
largest  tree  pulled  on  the  islands  was 
about  5  feet  in  diameter  and  had  roots 
Tunning  as  large  as  a  man's  body  and 
35  feet  in  length,  and  for  its  downfall 
eleven  blocks  were  used.  By  calcula- 
tion of  the  added  strength  of  the  ar- 
rangements, this  horse  pulled  about  310 
times  his  own  power.  The  movement 
is  slow  and  irresistible.    Engines  tried 


of  vegetable  mold  and  are  rich  and 
productive.  The  forests  are  usually 
very  dense,  broken  by  deep  chasms, 
hidden  ravines  and  deep  pits.  The 
trees  are  overgrown  with  masses 
of  ferns  and  vines,  thickly  interlaced 
and  spreading  their  roots  in  all  direc- 
tions. Guava,  ohia  and  lauhala  trees 
form  a  framework  for  ferns  and  vines 
to  run  riot  over.  There  is  only  one 
thing  lacking  in  the  Hawaiian  forest, 
and  that  is  sound.  The  cheerful  chirp 
of  the  bird  is  almost  unheard.  The  deep 
silence  of  the  Hawaiian  forest  is  pain- 
ful ;  but  there  is  consolation  in  the 
thought  that,  though  the  birds  are 
missed,  there  are  neither  snakes  nor 
wild  animals  of  any  kind  to  fear. 


The  California  Stump  Puller  Clearing  Land  in  Hawaii. 


The  farmers  of  Paradise  Valley, 
Humboldt  county,  Nevada,  have  made 
a  discouraging  discovery.  In  plowing 
they  have  found  that  the  ground  is  full 
of  grasshopper  eggs,  and  have  decided 
not  to  put  in  a  crop. 
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The  Week. 

April  is  giving  us  all  kinds  of  weather  samples ; 
but,  fortunately,  none  of  them  very  bad.  Heavy 
frosts  have  been  few  and  well  placed  to  do  little  harm. 
Still,  some  conditions  have  prevailed  which  seem  to 
have  somewhat  limited  the  fruit  setting,  so  that 
moderate  quantities  and  good  values  are  likely  to  be 
realized.  Hardy  field  crops  are  in  fine  spring  shape, 
and  the  showers  of  this  week  are  doing  them  good. 
Pasturage  is  deep  everywhere  and  animals  in  the 
pink  of  condition  and  production. 

Spot  wheat  is  lower  and  futures  are  higher.  The 
Jatter  follow  closely  the  Eastern  gambling  gait  while 
spot  is  more  affected  by  local  crop  prospects,  which 
are  very  good.  One  ship  has  gone  out  for  South 
Africa  and  another  has  been  chartered  for  the  same 
destination,  but  all  will  load  at  Portland.  Barley  has 
the  same  course  as  wheat;  spot  lower  and  futures 
higher — the  latter  clearly  in  sympathy  with  wheat) 
for  it  is  against  expectations  here.  And  yet  barley 
is  moving  out  all  the  time,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  just 
now  taking  quite  a  lot  of  it.  Oats  are  lower,  but 
there  is  a  fair  movement  for  local  use.  Corn  is 
dull  and  unchanged.  Beans  are  going  out  both 
by  ship  and  rail.  White  and  Bayo  beans  are 
firm,  but  Limas  and  blackeyes  are  in  less  request. 
Bran  is  higher  with  light  receipts;  middlings  are 
firm  and  other  millstufls  unchanged,  with  a  weak 
tone,  in  sympathy  with  the  grains  from  which  they 
come.  Hay  is  steady  and  in  good  demand  for  ship- 
ment to  the  Islands,  etc.  Beef  is  strong  at  last  ad- 
vance and  sells  sometimes  above  quotations.  Mutton 
is  slower  and  ic  off,  while  lamb  is  unchanged  and 
hogs  ic  lower.  Butter  is  lower  and  cheese  weak  at 
unchanged  rates.  Eggs  are  slightly  lower,  but  in 
good  demand  at  the  reduction,  as  packers  are  still 
very  busy  so  long  as  they  can  work  on  inside  prices. 
Poultry  is  firm  for  all  large  young  stock,  while  small 
and  old  are  weak.  Potatoes  are  still  depressed  and 
not  helped  by  the  arrival  of  new  crop,  which  is  sell- 
ing in  a  small  way  at  stiff  prices.  Onions  are  at 
about  the  same  as  last  week,  with  500  cases  more  from 
Australia  in  hand.  Two  cars  of  Florida  tomatoes  are  in 
to  shame  our  own  thermal  belts.  Choice  apples  are 
firm  but  others  go  slowly,  and  some  northern  apples 
arriving  in  poor  condition  are  in  the  latter  class. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  oranges  and  the  best  are 
going  slightly  higher.  Lemons  are  steady  and  in 
fair  request.    Dried  fruit  is  quiet  and  firm  for  apri- 


cots and  weak  for  apples,  peaches  and  prunes.  Wal- 
nuts are  very  strong  and  almonds  steady  with  little 
doing.  Honey  is  quiet  and  mostly  ordinary  in  qual- 
ity now  in.  Hops  are  selling  freely  in  the  country  at 
concessions.  Wool  is  firm  but  few  transactions  at 
this  point. 

An  attractive  programme  has  been  issued  for  the 
Fruit  Growers'  convention,  which  will  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles  May  5th  to  8th,  and  the  announcement 
should  attract  wide  attention.  Sessions  are  provided 
for  three  days,  and  speakers  have  been  selected, 
largely  from  southern  California,  though  a  few  from 
the  upper  regions  are  enrolled.  The  meetings  will 
give  fruit  growers  from  all  parts  of  the  State  a 
chance  for  observation,  conference  and  acquaintance, 
and  we  hope  many  can  go  from  the  central  and  north- 
ern districts.  Fruit  growers'  conventions  in  southern 
California  are  not  always  well  attended,  and  extra 
effort  should  be  made  to  secure  a  grand  rally  this 
time. 

The  work  of  building  up  the  State  is  continuing  in 
good  form.  The  Promotion  Committee  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Jennings  has  just  closed  a  busy 
month.  Inquiries  regarding  California  during  March 
show  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of  previous 
months,  being  4061,  as  against  3698  in  February. 
The  number  of  letters  sent  out  by  the  committee  is 
constantly  on  the  increase,  8307  letters  having  been 
mailed  during  March,  as  against  5075  in  February. 
Two  of  the  six  representatives  who  have  been  in  the 
East  giving  lectures  have  returned,  and  report  ex- 
cellent results.  Other  men  have  volunteered  their 
services  for  like  purpose,  to  take  the  place  of  those 
returning,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  on  vigor- 
ously throughout  the  Eastern  States.  Large  num- 
bers of  people  are  coming  into  the  State,  attracted 
by  the  advertising  being  done  and  by  the  low  rates 
of  transportation  now  in  force,  the  record  showing  a 
total  of  20,039  since  February  15. 

The  Raisin  Growers'  Association  has  started  out 
upon  its  new  life  very  Isatisfactorily;  the  election  of 
officers  at  Fresno  last  week  showed  substantial  unan- 
imity of  view.  The  statement  of  the  president 
showed  that  the  association  has  handled  a  crop  of 
85,000,000  pounds  of  raisins,  which  has  been  sold  for 
the  sum  of  $4,435,848,  the  expenses  of  handling  which 
amount  to  $1,808,393,  or  about  24%,  which  leaves  a 
net  amount  to  the  grower  on  Standard  Muscat  raisins 
of  3£  cents  per  pound  on  sweat-box  weights,  or  4} 
cents  stemmed.  If  one  remembers  that  before  asso- 
ciated efforts  began  raisins  often  sold  for  one-  half 
these  prices  or  even  less,  the  achievement  of  co-op- 
eration in  this  line  becomes  very  impressive.  The 
words  of  the  chairman  of  the  stockholders'  meeting 
are  worth  remembering :  "  We  have  not  a  trust,  but 
we  are  an  association  of  men  engaged  in  producing 
from  the  soil.  We  have  a  right  to  organize,  without 
seeking  to  enhance  the  product  at  the  expense  of 
some  one  else,  but  to  get  what  you  are  entitled  to, 
and  believe  me  with  unity  and  harmony  you  will  re- 
ceive a  just  compensation  for  your  product  and  your 
labor.  Every  man  who  labors  is  entitled  to  a  just 
return  for  his  labor." 

It  is  significant  of  the  success  of  the  Fresno  move- 
ment that  the  raisin  growers  bound  themselves  to 
sign  a  contract  placing  their  crops  in  the  hands  of 
their  directors  for  five  years,  instead  of  the  short 
terms  which  have  hitherto  been  given.  Some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  five-year  contract  were  mentioned 
at  the  meeting.  The  necessity  of  a  contract  for  five 
years  arises  especially  from  the  fact  that  by  a  legal 
technicality  the  packers  may  seize  and  hold  the 
raisins  in  warehouses  for  three  years,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation has  no  recourse.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
growers  to  have  packing  plants  unless  they  are 
willing  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  pack- 
ers for  the  association  to  remain  in  control  of  the 
raisins.  It  is  proposed  to  incorporate  a  packing 
company  with  the  provision  that  the  directors  shall 
be  the  directors  of  the  associations.  The  capital 
would  be  easily  subscribed  if  there  were  a  long  term 
contract.  The  association  has  forty-six  years  of  life 
before  it.  There  are  reasons  in  favor  of  five  years, 
but  they  could  not  be  discussed  in  public,  but  mem- 
bers voted  in  a  way  to  show  that  they  understand 
the  matter  and  co-operative  raisin  marketing  has  a 
more  lasting  look  than  ever  before. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


A  Friend  of  the  Ant. 

To  the  Editor: — I  saw  an  article  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  April  11,  "  Keep  Down  Ants  From 
Fruit  Trees."  We  don't  want  to  keep  them  down. 
If  the  fruit  growers  would  go  to  the  ant  and  study 
their  wants  and  their  business  in  going  up  trees 
they  could  learn  something.  At  least  I  did  about 
twenty  years  ago.  I  saw  a  string  of  ants  going  up 
one  of  my  orange  trees,  and  I  thought  I  would 
watch  one  ant  to  see  what  he  was  doing.  He  went 
out  under  a  leaf  and  commenced  to  work  on  a  little 
yellow  looking  scale,  the  first  I  ever  saw,  and  then  I 
commenced  to  look  for  scale,  and  I  found  plenty  of 
them,  but  the  ant  had  found  them  first.  I  pro- 
tect my  ants  and  they  protect  my  trees,  and  my 
trees  do  well  and  bear  well,  and  I  never  spray  except 
for  the  codlin  moth,  and  I  don't  think  that  would  be 
necessary  if  there  were  enough  large  ants  to  carry 
off  the  worm  when  it  comes  to  the  ground.  So  just 
send  the  fruit  grower  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard; 
consider  her  ways  and  be  wise,  is  good  advice.  The 
ant  is  a  great  protector  to  the  forests.  I  don't 
think  in  this  mild  climate  that  the  insects  would 
leave  a  leaf  on  our  oak  timber  were  it  not  for  the 
ant. — Old  Subscriber,  Henleyville. 

The  ant  is  an  artful  operator  and  has  pulled  the 
wool  completely  over  "  Old  Subscriber's"  eyes.  He 
goes  to  the  ant,  but  he  does  not  learn  her  ways,  and 
therefore  is  not  wise.  The  ant  he  saw  was  fondling 
or  caressing  the  scale  so  that  it  would  exude  more 
honey  dew,  or  he  was  scraping  off  what  had  pre- 
viously accumulated.  Our  common  ants  do  not 
injure  insects,  but  appropriate  to  their  use  the  waste 
products  of  these  insects.  They  even  carry  them 
from  place  to  place  so  that  they  may  thrive  and 
make  more  by-products.  "  Old  Subscriber's  "  scale  in- 
sects were  destroyed  by  some  less  conspicuous  enemy 
than  the  ant.  ^ 

Cocoon  of  Polyphemus  Moth. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  cocoon.  Tell  me  what  it 
is  and  whether  an  enemy  to  prune  trees  ?  In  trim- 
ming my  orchard  I  find  quite  a  number  of  them. 
Something  ate  the  leaves  last  summer  pretty  badly 
and  thought  possibly  the  butterflies  from  these 
cocoons  might  lay  eggs  and  produce  worms  to  do 
mischief.  The  orchard  is  near  Sunnyvale,  Santa 
Clara  county.— J.  H.  McCollough,  Irvington. 

The  cocoon  belongs  to  the  Polyphemus  moth— a 
very  large  and  showy  moth,  with  a  wing  spread 
nearly  the  length  of  one's  hand,  and  its  offspring  is 
a  very  large  caterpillar,  nearly  6  inches  long  if  well 
grown,  greenish  color  and  prettily  marked.  It  is 
quite  characteristic  of  the  Polyphemus  to  weave 
leaves  into  the  outer  coating  of  its  cocoon,  as  your 
specimen  shows.  The  Polyphemus  belongs  to  the 
same  group  as  the  California  lilac  moth  recently  sent 
by  another  correspondent.  It  is  quite  likely  to  be 
found  in  fruit  trees  and  does  considerable  leaf  eating. 
The  worm  is,  however,  so  large  and  conspicuous  that 
with  some  degree  of  watchfulness  it  can  be  detected 
and  destroyed.  ^ 

Planting  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — I  had  a  vineyard  before  this  un- 
known disease  struck  it,  but  since  then  all  the  vines 
have  died  and  I  have  had  them  pulled  out  and  the 
ground  sowed  to  grain  for  hay.  I  intend  replanting 
next  fall  with  grafted  resistant  stock.  I  have  read 
articles,  some  advocating  6,  some  8  and  some  10  feet 
as  the  best  distances  apart  to  plant  the  vines.  Of 
course,  every  one  knows  that  if  vines  were  planted 
20  feet  apart,  as  trees  are,  an  acre  of  ground  would 
not  produce  as  many  pounds  of  grapes  as  if  the  vines 
were  5  or  6  feet  apart.  Has  the  happy  medium  to 
produce  the  best  results  ever  been  established  by 
experiment  ?  If  so,  kindly  inform  me  what  it  is  ?— 
J.  C.  S.,  Los  Gatos. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  best  distance  for  vines  has 
never  been  determined  by  experiment.  Probably  it 
never  can  be,  for  there  will  be  several  best  distances, 
each  for  its  own  soil,  slope,  etc.  Hillside  vines  will 
always  stand  closer  planting  than  vines  on  rich  bot- 
toms, because  the  natural  growth  is  less,  and  vines 
on  poor  soil  everywhere  can  be  closer  than  on  rich 
soils  for  the  same  reason.  The  best  distance  for  one 
thing,  then,  may  not  be  the  best  for  another.  Seven 
or  8  feet  are  likely  to  prove  best  for  your  district, 
but  even  in  a  single  district  one  must  plant  accord- 
ing to  particular  soil,  slope,  moisture,  etc. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can 
obtain  about  100  pounds  of  Jerusalem  artichokes  ? 
Letters  to  seedsmen  in  San  Francisco  say  none  are 
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in  the  market.  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  them  by  way 
of  experiment  on  new  land,  and  any  information  lead- 
ing to  that  result  will  be  highly  appreciated — Ex- 
pebimenter,  Solano  county. 

If  the  San  Francisco  seedsmen  cannot  furnish  them, 
about  the  only  way  we  can  think  of  to  obtain  them 
would  be  to  place  an  order,  or  to  send  a  friend  to 
one  of  the  vegetable  stands  in  the  California  Market 
in  this  city.  The  tubers  are  frequently  brought  in 
there  and  sold  as  table  vegetables.  Although  there 
has  been  considerable  interest  from  time  to  time  in 
planting  artichokes  in  California,  they  do  not  seem 
to  enter  largely  into  our  products,  and  those  who 
are  most  enthusiastic  at  the  beginning  become  less 
so  afterwards.  Our  impression  is  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  with  the  crop,  or  that  we  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  grow  it  successfully  on  a  large  scale. 
The  market  gardeners  do  better  with  it  and  find  it 
profitable  to  their  trade.  We  wish  some  one  who 
has  grown  Jerusalem  artichokes  for  several  years, 
and  finds  them  worth  growing  for  stock  purposes, 
would  write  us  an  account  of  his  experience.  Unless 
we  can  get  different  testimony  from  that  we  now 
have,  we  shall  have  to  turn  down  this  plant. 

Arbor  Day. 

To  the  Editor  : — The  Colusa  Improvement  Club 
is  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  Arbor 
Day  and  have  been  unable  to  find  it.  If  you  could 
kindly  give  us,  or  tell  us,  where  the  information  may 
be  found  we  would  greatly  appreciate  it  ? — Member, 
Colusa. 

Arbor  Day  was  instituted  in  Nebraska  by  the 
Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1872.  The 
originator  of  the  movement  was  the  late  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  who  was  afterwards  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  day  set  for  Nebraska  was  April  10.  The 
first  proclamation  by  the  Governor  of  Nebraska  was 
on  March  31,  1874.  In  1885  the  Legislature  of 
Nebraska  passed  an  act  designating  April  22  as 
"  Arbor  Day  "  and  making  it  a  public  holiday.  Fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  Nebraska  nearly  all  States  have 
adopted  Arbor  Days.  California  has,  however,  no 
law  on  the  subject,  although  the  local  institution  of 
Arbor  Days  by  improvement  clubs,  women's  clubs, 
schools,  etc.,  is  meeting  this  deficiency  in  a  way  to 
command  even  wider  interest,  perhaps,  than  a  State 
enactment  could.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  fix 
upon  a  certain  day  which  would  meet  the  local  condi- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Can  Bloom  Be  Deferred? 

To  the  Editor: — I  should  like  very  much  to  have 
your  opinion  regarding  the  blooming  of  the  almond 
trees.  Here  it  commences  blooming  after  the  first 
of  January,  which  is  too  early,  often,  or  nearly 
always  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  crop  by  frost.  Is 
it  possible  to  give  the  tree  treatment  to  cause  it  to 
bloom  no  sooner  than  the  middle  of  March,  or  have 
you  a  tree  of  that  kind  ?— Grower,  Ventura  county. 

There  is  no  treatment  which  will  materially  delay 
the  blooming  of  the  almond.  Perhaps  a  few  days 
difference  might  be  made  by  spraying  the  trees  with 
whitewash,  so  that  the  branches  would  absorb  less 
heat  and  thus  be  slightly  delayed  in  blooming,  but 
the  delay  would  be  too  slight  to  be  valuable  in  the 
direction  you  mention.  There  is  some  difference  in 
the  blooming  of  different  varieties  of  the  almond;  for 
example  the  I  X  L  and  Drakes  Seedling  will  some- 
times bloom  a  couple  of  weeks  later  than  the  Non- 
pareil, but  about  two  weeks  difference  in  time  of 
blooming  is  about  all  that  can  be  counted  on  for 
these  late  varieties.  If  your  almonds  are  so  often 
caught  by  the  frost  as  to  be  unprofitable,  and  this  is 
the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  graft  over  the  trees  into  prunes  or 
peaches,  if  you  can  use  these  fruits  to  advantage. 

tyre  Grasses  and  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  I  would  like  to  hear  about  the 
difference  between  the  Australian  rye  grass  and  the 
Italian  rye  grass.  I  am  going  to  sow  rye  grass  with 
alfalfa,  if  it  is  advisable,  on  about  seventy- five  acres 
of  adobe  and  sediment  mixed,  and  I  can  irrigate 
whenever  I  see  fit.  I  intend  to  run  a  dairy  and  want 
grass  that  I  can  cut  hay  from,  as  well  as  pasture  for 
grazing,  and  I  want  grass  that  will  come  along  every 
year  without  resowing.  Alfalfa  on  this  kind  of  land 
does  very  well,  but  we  have  trouble  with  cows  bloat- 
ing. I  have  heard  that  rye  grass  sown  with  alfalfa 
would  prevent  cattle  from  bloating  to  some  extent. — 
Reader,  Monterey  county. 

Australian  rye  grass,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
English  rye  grass,  is  a  perennial  species.  Italian 


rye  grass  is  rated  as  an  annual,  although  under  Cali- 
fornia conditions,  at  least,  it  seems  to  have  a  longer 
life.  For  the  purposes  mentioned  in  your  letter  the 
Australian  rye  grass  would  be  superior.  We  are 
not  fully  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  trying  to 
get  a  stand  of  rye  grass  and  alfalfa  under  all  condi- 
tions, and  yet  it  may  serve  you  a  good  purpose  in 
the  way  you  mention.  Usually  it  would  be  a  better 
proposition  to  get  a  good  field  of  alfalfa  and  then 
guard  against  bloating  by  having  plenty  of  straw 
within  reach  of  the  stock  and  by  being  careful  about 
turning  them  suddenly  into  alfalfa  after  dry  feed.  It 
is  better  to  give  them  a  little  alfalfa  at  first  and  thus 
allow  them  to  become  accustomed  to  it.  Alfalfa  is 
such  a  splendid  feed  that  one  seems  warranted  in 
taking  some  risk,  but  this  risk  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  care  and  feeding,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
and  by  always  being  ready  to  give  relief  with  trocar 
and  canula  when  serious  cases  arise. 

Avenue  Planting. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  plant  an  avenue  leading 
to  my  house.  How  would  fruit-bearing  date  palms, 
alternating  with  Cryptomeria  Japonica,  do  for  this 
purpose  ?  If  you  could  suggest  something  more  sat- 
isfactory, would  be  greatly  obliged.  —  Reader, 
Tulare. 

We  do  not  know  just  how  the  Cryptomeria  behaves 
in  the  interior  valley,  as  we  cannot  remember  having 
seen  specimens.  Will  some  valley  reader  tell  us 
about  it  ?  Alternating  this  tree  with  date  palms 
would  produce  such  striking  contrast  in  forms  and 
color  that  a  proper  avenue  effect  would  be  destroyed. 
Avenues  should  be  set  with  a  single  kind  of  tree  to 
secure  the  best  effect,  and  date  palms  are  too  beau- 
tiful to  be  obscured  in  this  way.  If  the  planter  can- 
not bring  himself  to  this  highest  canon  of  taste,  he 
should  at  least  avoid  violent  contrasts. 

Apple  on  Pear  Stock. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  Rhode  Island  Greening 
which  I  grafted  upon  a  pear  root  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  took  hold  and  grew  well  and  seems  to  be  thrifty  at 
the  present  time,  but  it  has  never  bloomed  but  once. 
Last  year  one  blossom  came,  but  fell  off.  I  have 
kept  it  cut  back,  but  it  grows  up  straight  and  looks 
like  water  sprouts. — Rancher,  El  Dorado  county. 

Your  experience  with  the  apple  growing  so  long 
upon  the  pear  root  is  rather  unusual.  Generally  it 
fails  after  a  few  years.  If  you  should  allow  it  to 
grow  more  freely  without  cutting  back  you  would 
get  a  more  mature  growth  and  probably  more  blos- 
soms, but  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  experience 
known  to  us  if  the  graft  of  apple  on  pear  should 
prove  satisfactory  in  bearing. 

Employment  by  the  Month. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  inform  me  through  the 
columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  if  Mr.  A.,  em- 
ploying Mr.  B.  by  the  month,  can  legally  count  out 
all  rainy  days,  also  Christmas  and  two  days  in  Feb- 
ruary ?  I  have  heard  of  all  kinds  of  Christmas  pres- 
ents, but  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  one  made  by 
deducting  a  day's  pay.  I  also  supposed  February 
was  considered  a  month,  just  the  same  as  January  or 
March. — A  Subcriber,  Black  Diamond. 

We  are  not  lawyers,  but  do  not  hesitate  to  answer 
that  hiring  by  the  month  means  a  calendar  month, 
whether  it  be  February  or  any  other  month,  and  no 
deduction  can  be  made  for  legal  holidays.  Of  course, 
you  must  be  sure  that  the  engagement  was  by  the 
month  and  not  by  the  day. 

For  the  Codlin  Moth. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  propose  spraying  three  or  four 
acres  of  apple  trees  for  the  codlin  moth.  Is  Paris 
green  or  London  purple  the  better  spray  ?  Is  a 
pound  to  250  gallons  of  water  sufficient  ?— W.  J.  B. 
Martin,  Shasta  county. 

Suggestions  about  spraying  for  the  codlin  moth 
will  be  found  in  more  detail  in  our  next  issue. 
Briefly  now,  Paris  green  is  better  than  London  pur- 
ple. Use  one  pound  Paris  Green  and  six  pounds  of 
lime  to  200  gallons  of  water. 

For  Gooseberry  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor: — What  will  prevent  mildew  on 
gooseberries  ?— Subscriber,  Saratoga. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  specific  for  this  fungus. 
It  is  well  to  give  a  winter  spraying  after  pruning  out 
and  burning  the  old  wood  which  can  be  spared.  Then 
spray  again  with  Bordeaux  just  after  the  fruit  is  set. 


Bordeaux  for  Root  Knot. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  I  use  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
(Prof.  Pierce's  formula)  any  time  in  April  or  May,  as 

1  want  to  use  it  for  the  knot,  from  the  roots  up,  say 

2  feet  on  the  butt  of  the  tree — spraying  it  once  ? 
Can  I  use  the  water  warm  ? — Orchardist,  San  Jose. 

You  are  perfectly  safe  in  using  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture in  the  way  you  propose.  There  is  little  danger, 
:f  any,  in  the  hot  application  if  used  as  a  spray  be- 
cause the  spray  cools  almost  immediately  on  contact 
with  the  air.  There  is,  however,  no  added  efficiency 
by  such  heat  as  you  would  secure.  It  is  just  as  good 
cold. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
April  13,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Warm  weather  continued  during  the  first  of  the  week, 
followed  by  abnormally  low  temperatures  and  severe 
frosts  in  some  places.  Reports  from  Red  Bluff  state  that 
the  heavy  frost  on  the  10th  greatly  injured  fruit  in  that 
vicinity,  and  that  in  some  places  the  pear  crop  will  be  a 
total  loss.  Reports  from  other  sections  state  that  the 
frosts  were  too  light  to  seriously  injure  fruit.  Cherries 
will  make  a  good  crop.  Almonds  are  dropping  badly  in 
some  sections.  Hop  vines  and  garden  vegetables  are 
making:  good  growth.  Grain  is  in  excellent  condition 
and  growing  rapidly;  prospects  for  large  crops  were 
never  better.  There  will  probably  be  a  large  crop  of 
hay.  Pasturage  is  abundant  and  stock  are  in  good  con- 
dition.   Light  showers  during  the  week  were  beneficial. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Drying  winds  and  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the 
first  of  the  week,  followed  by  light  showers,  with  cold 
weather  and  killing  frost  in  some  sections  at  the  close. 
A  correspondent  at  Peachland  states  that  the  heavy  frost 
on  the  11th,  with  temperature  at  32°,  injured  fruit  to 
some  extent.  At  Hollister  the  temperature  fell  to  30°, 
and  there  was  a  heavy  frost  on  the  11th,  probably  dam- 
aging fruit  considerably.  Other  sections  report  light  to 
heavy  frosts,  but  no  serious  damage.  Apricots  are  drop- 
ping badly  in  some  places.  Apples  and  other  fruits  are 
in  bloom.  Grain  and  grass  are  doing  well,  and  prospects 
are  excellent  for  large  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  and 
hay.    Hops  and  vegetables  are  in  good  condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the  fore  part 
of  the  week  and  partly  cloudy,  cool  weather  during  the 
latter.  A  light  but  general  rain  occurred  on  Thursday 
and  was  very  beneficial,  and  light  to  heavy  frosts  on 
Friday  and  Saturday.  The  frosts  are  reported  to  have 
caused  some  damage  to  vegetables,  but  little,  if  any,  to 
orchards  and  vineyards.  Oil  fires  were  used  in  some  sec- 
tions to  protect  the  orchards  and  vineyards  with  good 
success.  Grain  and  green  feed  are  making  good  growth 
and  orchards  and  vineyards  are  reported  in  good  condi- 
tion. Irrigation  water  is  plentiful.  Summer-fallowing 
is  progressing.  Stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Cool  and  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  and  light  rain  fell  in  all  sections.  The  cool  weather 
retarded  the  development  of  deciduous  fruits,  and  the 
recent  heavy  rains  caused  some  injury  to  apricots. 
Citrus  fruit  buds  are  setting  well  and  walnuts  are  in 
good  condition.  Rye  hay  is  ready  for  cutting  and  hay- 
ing is  progressing  in  some  places.  Barley  is  heading  out 
rapidly.  Wheat  is  in  excellent  condition  and  making 
good  growth.  The  present  outlook  for  heavy  crops  of 
grain,  hay  and  fruit  is  very  good. 

Eureka  Summary.— Cold  weather  and  heavy  frosts 
in  the  interior  retarded  the  growth  of  grass  and  grain. 
Fruit  buds  are  swelling  slowly;  peach  trees  were  some- 
what injured;  but  fruit  prospects,  however,  continue  ex- 
cellent. ^ 

Los  Angeles  Summary.  —  Generally  cloudy  and 
somewhat  cooler;  rain  Friday.  Crops  are  growing  well; 
some  early  grain  is  getting  rank  and  will  make  a  coarse 
crop.  There  are  some  complaints  of  apricots  dropping 
and  indications  are  for  a  short  crop. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  April  15,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  (or  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  | 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date — 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.36 

49  57 

46.73 

38.18 

54 

34 

Red  Bluff  ' 

.34 

23.02 

29.75 

22.34 

76 

36 

.12 

16  50 

16  33 

21.58 

76 

42 

T 

18.12 

17  36 

23.39 

78 

42 

.14 

8.24 

6.46 

12  21 

78 

34 

T 

2.14 

4.24 

5  30 

72 

32 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

T 
.01 

17.31 
16.75 

21  27 
10  48 

16.50 
16  53 

68 
70 

38 
44 

.04 

10  59 

5.91 

7.37 

66 

46 

.00 

1.73 

.68 

2.82 

88 

46 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Apple  Culture  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

NUMBER  III. 

By  Frederick  Maskew,  Secretary  of  the  Apple  Growers' 
Association  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

Causes  to  Cull  Apples. — During  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months  of  the  present  year,  correspon- 
dence was  had  with  some  of  the  commercial  apple 
growers  in  other  parts  of  the  State  with  a  view  to 
finding  out  about  what  was  the  percentage  of  the 
codlin  moth.  The  replies  received  ranged  from  6% 
up  to  as  high  as  15%.  Growers  in  the  county  to 
whom  these  letters  were  read  declared  that  the  culls 
in  their  orchards  amounted  to  50%  every  year,  and 
charged  them  all  up  to  the  work  of  the  codlin  moth. 
With  a  view  to  getting  some  facts  on  this  subject 
several  orchards  were  visited  at  packing  time  and  a 
census  of  what  caused  the  culls  was  taken.  The 
findings  are  enumerated  in  the  following  tables: 


An  orchard  in  Compton, 
trees  several  varieties, 
twenty  years  old;  sprayed 
with  lime,  sulphur  and  salt; 
Bordeaux  mixture  before 
buds  started;  paris  green 
twice;  bands  used.  Count 
made  Sept.  29th. 

Sound  68  apples 

Stem-ender          12  " 

Codlin  moth   8  " 

Puncture   8  " 

Leaf  folder   3  " 

Fungus   1  " 

Total  100  " 

An  orchard  in  Cerritos, 
trees  Pearmains  and  Belle- 
flowers,  ten  years  old;  in 
good,  thrifty  condition; 
sprayed  paris  green  once; 
no  bands.  Count  made 
Sept.  30th. 

Sound   55  apples 

Codlin  moth          20  " 

Stem-ender   17  " 

Puncture   6  " 

Leaf  folder   2  " 

Fungus   0  " 

Total  100  " 

An  orchard  in  Downey, 
trees  many  varieties,  four 
years  old,  in  good  condi- 
tion; sprayed  witb  paris 
green  and  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture twice.  Count  made 
October  6th. 

Sound   77  apples 

Codlin  moth   3  " 

Stem-ender   4  " 

Puncture   11  " 

Leaf  folder   1  " 

Fungus   4  " 


An  orchard  in  Compton, 
trees  all  Pearmain,  eighteen 
years  old.  Not  sprayed  at 
all  this  year.  Count  made 
Sept.  29th. 


Sound   48  apples 

Stem-ender   32  " 

Codlin  moth   7  " 

Juncture   1  " 

Leaf  folder   5  " 

Fungus   7  " 

Total  100  " 

An  orchard  in  Cerritos' 
trees  many  varieties' 
twenty  -  five  years  old! 
badly  run  down;  not 
sprayed  with  paris  green; 
no  bands  used.  Count 
made  Sept.  30th. 

Sound   56  apples 

Codlin  moth   17  " 

Stem-ender   20  " 

Puncture   7  " 

Leaf  folder   0  " 

Fungus   0  " 

Total  100  " 

An  orchard  in  Downeyi 
trees  several  varieties" 
twelve  years  o'd,  in  good 
condition;  sprayed  with 
paris  green;  bands  used. 
Count  made  October  6th. 

Sound   49  apples 

Codlin  moth   23  " 

Stem-ender   8  *' 

Puncture   17  " 

Leaf  folder   3  " 

Fungus   0  " 


Total  100     "  Total  100  " 

An  examination  of  the  above  tables  will  show  that 
the  codlin  moth  is  probably  not  much  worse  in  the 
apple  orchards  in  this  county  than  in  orchards  in 
other  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast.  That  it  is  very 
ably  assisted  by  other  insects  in  the  destruction  of 
the  fruit  has  long  been  recognized  by  some  of  the 
more  observant  of  the  apple  growers.  The  results 
set  forth  in  the  above  tables  were  all  made  upon 
Pearmain  apples,  that  variety  being  supposed  to 
suffer  the  most.  Every  effort  was  made  to  have  the 
count  a  fair  and  impartial  one,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion the  grading  was  done  by  the  grower  himself. 
Many  of  the  apples  marked  by  the  different  causes 
enumerated  were  not  sufficiently  marred  as  to  pre- 
vent their  being  classed  as  No.  1  grade,  and  the 
number  of  apples  classed  as  sound  does  not  represent 
the  percentage  of  first-class  marketable  apples. 

In  looking  over  the  causes  of  culls,  most  of  the 
terms  will  explain  themselves.  By  puncture  is 
meant  where  the  small  worm  has  commenced  to  bur- 
row into  the  side  of  the  apple,  but  rarely  succeeded 
in  entering  farther  than  J  inch.  For  some  reason 
further  operation  is  suspended,  the  wound  heals  over 
and  the  apple  is  not  injured.  These  punctures  can 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  work  of  the  mature 
apple  worm  by  persons  acquainted  with  both.  Many 
of  the  growers  are  inclined  to  believe  this  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent insect.  I  have  many  times  seen  the  tiny  fel- 
low myself,  but  have  never  been  able  to  raise  one, 
and  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  newly  hatched 
larvae  of  the  codlin  moth,  and  that  it  is  prevented 
from  continuing  its  work  by  premature  death  from 
some  unknown  cause. 

The  Stem-Ender. — This  is  the  characteristic  name 
applied  by  the  apple  growers  to  a  little  known  insect 
that  feeds  around  the  stem  of  the  apple,  never  bur- 
rowing into  the  fruit,  but  eating  out  extensive  cavi- 
ties at  the  base.  The  worm  often  found  there  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  larva  of  the  leaf  folder  or  the 
apple  worm,  being  much  thicker  and  darker  colored. 


It  is  a  serious  pest  and  a  better  knowledge  of  its  life 
history  might  suggest  some  method  of  controlling  it. 
Being  a  surface  feeder,  the  use  of  arsenites  imme- 
diately suggests  itself  as  a  remedy  that  would  easily 
reach  both  this  insect  and  the  leaf  folder.  A  close 
observation,  however,  will  show  why  this  method 
often  fails.  When  a  leaf  folder  devotes  its  attention 
to  an  apple  it  invariably  attaches  a  leaf  to  the  fruit 
underneath,  which  it  works  and  thus  protects  itself 
from  any  invasion  by  the  spray  pump.  With  the 
stem-ender  he  seeks  out  a  cluster  of  apples  where 
the  bases  touch  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  natural  barrier  against  any  attempt  to  fur- 
nish a  change  of  diet.  Later  and  more  extended 
observations  have  led  me  to  believe  that  perhaps 
some  of  the  less  characteristic  work  charged  up  in 
the  foregoing  tables  to  the  stem-ender  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  gnawing  of  some  of  the  larvae  of 
the  codlin  moth  that  pupated  in  that  location. 

Fungus  Diseases. — Apples  grown  in  the  district 
covered  by  this  investigation  suffer  very  severely 
from  the  attacks  of  the  various  forms  of  rot  fungii. 
The  most  profitable  variety,  White  Winter  Pear- 
main, is  especially  subject  to  attack  upon  the  wood 
and  fruit.  The  present  year,  however,  has  proved 
the  exception,  and  the  absence  of  this  pest  in  any  of 
its  forms  has  prevented  any  observations  upon  the 
time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  different  forms 
upon  the  fruit. 

Some  experiments  were  made  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, but  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  results, 
on  account  of  the  comparative  absence  of  the  pest. 

Woolly  Aphis  — Fully  75%  of  the  apple  trees  in 
the  Fourth  Supervisorial  District  of  this  county  are 
infested  with  woolly  aphis.  But  few  of  the  growers 
realize  the  destructive  nature  of  this  insect.  They 
see  only  the  aerial  or  limb  form,  and  overlook  or  are 
ignorant  of  the  destructive  work  done  by  those  in- 
festing the  roots.  The  aerial  or  limb  forms  are  eas- 
ily controlled  by  any  soapy  or  oily  wash,  and  the 
spasmodic  attempts  that  have  been  made  against 
this  form  of  the  insect  have  usually  been  successful, 
as  far  as  that  one  brood  was  concerned.  The  same 
results  would  probably  have  been  accomplished  had 
no  attempt  at  all  been  made,  as  this  form  of  the  in- 
sect is  very  effectively  parasited  by  the  native  coc- 
cinellid  beetles  and  the  larvae  of  the  lacewing  fly. 
The  root  form  of  this  insect  is  what  is  causing  the 
damage  to  the  apple  trees  in  this  district.  It  attacks 
in  immense  numbers  the  main  roots  near  the  trunk  ; 
water  sprouts  appear  in  large  numbers  ;  the  dimin- 
ished supply  of  sap  is  diverted  from  its  proper  chan- 
nels ;  the  tree  does  not  grow  as  it  should  ;  the  roots 
are  finally  killed  and  then  rot ;  support  of  the  tree  is 
gone  and  the  first  high  wind  blows  it  over. 

In  but  one  single  instance  that  I  know  of  has  any 
systematic  attempt  been  made  to  eradicate  the  root 
form  of  this  pest,  and  this  attempt  was,  I  believe, 
successful.  This  was  a  case  of  200  young  apple  trees 
badly  infested  with  woolly  aphis.  The  person  in 
charge  of  this  orchard  had  persistently  fought  the 
tree  form  for  two  years,  with  almost  every  kind  of 
spray  wash.  The  distillate  emulsion  bad  proved  the 
most  effective,  but  they  returned  in  fresh  colonies  as 
fast  as  the  preceding  ones  were  killed.  Upon  ex- 
plaining the  habits  of  the  insect  to  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  orchards,  and  assuring  him  that  unless  the 
colonies  at  the  root  were  exterminated  he  would  have 
to  spray  the  trees  two  or  three  times  every  year,  he 
immediately  went  to  work  and  scraped  the  dirt  away 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  making  a  basin-like  cav- 
ity 3  feet  in  diameter.  In  this  basin  over  the  roots 
was  poured  a  cupful  of  undiluted  distillate  emulsion, 
and  the  earth  replaced.  With  the  worst  cases,  one 
month  later,  no  aphis  have  shown  upon  these  trees. 
The  following  factors  may  have  signally  helped  to 
make  a  success  of  this  method  of  combating  the  root 
form  of  woolly  aphis  : 

First — These  trees  were  young  at  the  time  of  treat- 
ment, being  only  four  years  old,  consequently  the 
root  system  was  naturally  limited  to  a  small  area 
and  easily  reached. 

Second — The  land  in  this  case  was  especially 
adapted  to  success,  being  a  loose,  open,  gravelly 
loam. 

With  older,  larger  trees  this  method  of  treatment 
might  not  be  safe.  "  The  extended  area  of  the  root 
system  would  necessitate  the  use  of  distillate  in  such 
quantities  as  might  eventually  prove  more  disastrous 
than  the  pest  itself.  Tobacco  dust  has  been  proven 
to  be  a  safe  and  a  very  efficient  remedy  for  the  root 
form  of  woolly  aphis.  Before  the  winter  rains  com- 
mence the  earth  should  be  removed  from  above  the 
roots  to  a  depth  of  4  to  6  inches,  making  a  circle 
around  the  tree  of  4  to  5  feet.  In  this  space  three 
pounds  of  tobacco  dust  should  be  evenly  distributed 
and  the  earth  replaced.  The  rains  will  carry  this 
down  and  around  the  roots  and  saturate  the  earth 
about  the  trees  with  nicotine,  which  will  kill  the 
aphis  already  there  and  prevent  others  from  en- 
tering. 

Tobacco  grows  readily  upon  the  class  of  soil  in 
which  these  infested  apple  trees  are  growing.  The 
stronger  and  ranker  the  better  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  owner  of  an  infested  orchard  could  probably  make 
no  better  investment  than  to  plant  a  small  patch  of 
tobacco  each  year,  to  be  used  for  destroying  woolly 
aphis. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Stamping  Out  Pear  Blight. 

The  bee  keepers  are  turning  the  tables  on  the  pear 
growers  and  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
if  they  never  allow  a  diseased  tree  to  bloom  there 
will  be  no  bacteria  for  the  bees  to  carry.  This  can- 
not be  denied,  but  how  to  do  this  is  the  question.  The 
prescription  is  given  by  Gleanings  as  follows  :  Dr. 
M.  B.  Waite  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  a  year  or  so  ago  discovered  that  bees, 
among  other  insects,  carried  the  virus  of  pear  blight 
from  one  blossom  or  tree  to  another.  It  seems  to  be 
a  stubborn  fact  that  one  of  the  primal  causes  at  least 
of  the  spread  of  pear  blight  that  has  wrought  such 
havoc  in  the  orchards  of  California  is  the  bee. 

Now  comes  this  Dr.  Waite,  according  to  the  news- 
paper reports,  and  says  that  the  pear  blight  can  be 
removed  without  interfering  with  the  industry  of  bee 
keeping.  According  to  a  newspaper  report,  to  bear 
the  appearance  of  genuineness,  Dr.  Waite  has  dis- 
covered a  plan  by  which  "colonies  of  the  bacilli" 
already  existing  in  pear  blighted  trees  can  be  located 
and  removed  from  the  tree  before  it  comes  into 
bloom.  Dr.  Waite  is  quoted  as  saying,  referring  to 
the  pear  growers:  "Let  them  put  the  diseased 
part  of  the  tree  out  of  the  way  before  insects  begin 
to  fly,  and  before  the  blossoms  come  out  for  them  to 
alight  on."  Very  simple.  And  now  Dr.  Waite  is  to 
be  sent  by  his  department  to  Colorado  to  show  the 
orchardists  how  to  discover  the  "colonies  of  bacilli," 
and  get  them  out  of  the  way  before  bees  and  other 
insects  have  an  opportunity  to  carry  the  infection. 
According  to  the  same  report,  the  "colonies  of 
blight  bacilli  live  in  green  bark,  where  the  blighted, 
discolored  portion  blends  off  gradually  into  the  nor- 
mal bark."  The  doctor  simply  recommends  a  little 
common  sense  and  some  tree  surgery. 

One  of  the  largest  pear  growers  in  California  told 
me  that  the  pear  men  themselves  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  spreading  of  the  disease.  Granting 
that  the  bees  were  the  chief  agent  in  spreading  the 
infection,  he  said  that  many  of  the  growers  allowed 
the  diseased  trees  to  exist  on  their  premises  without 
pruning.  When  they  come  into  bloom  the  insects 
carry  the  infection  from  flower  to  flower  and  from 
tree  to  tree. 

It  is  evident  that  all  the  fruit  growers  will  have  to 
take  unusual  precaution  to  examine  every  twig  in 
their  orchards,  and  cut  out  the  diseased  portions. 
The  failure  of  one  pear  grower  will  put  in  jeopardy 
the  interests  of  all  the  growers  in  his  vicinity,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fearful  damage  among  his  own  trees  ; 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  bee  keepers  themselves 
co-operate  with  the  growers,  and,  if  necessary, 
donate  some  of  their  own  time  in  helping  to  prune 
the  trees.  A  helpful  spirit  of  co-operation  will  do 
more  to  solve  this  intricate  problem,  and  place  both 
industries  on  a  paying  basis,  than  any  law,  court,  or 
poison  could  ever  effect. 

FRUIT  HARKETING. 


The  Italian  Citrus  Fruit  Crisis. 

Alexander  Heingartner  of  Catania  sends  the  State 
Department  information  that  the  citrus  fruit  indus- 
try of  Italy  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  During  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
getting  worse;  lemons  that  a  few  seasons  past  com- 
manded $2  90  per  thousand  on  the  trees  are  now 
hard  to  market  at  58  cents.  Three  mass  meetings 
have  been  held,  at  one  of  which  it  is  estimated  that 
over  50,000  (?)  people  were  present,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  asked  to  obtain  favorable  treatment 
of  citrus  products  in  new  commercial  conventions;  to 
see  that  customs  exemption  in  Austria-Hungary  be 
retained;  and  that  better  tariff  rates  be  obtained  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Russia.  New  and  modern 
lines  of  navigation,  especially  in  Australia,  are  re- 
quested, and  lower  freight  rates  by  sea  and  rail. 
Other  facilities  desired  are  the  abolition  of  the  octroi 
tax  on  fruit,  the  passing  of  a  law  on  agrarian  credit, 
and  aid  in  the  constitution  of  a  large  local  syndicate 
for  the  production  and  exportation  of  citrus  fruits 
and  products  thereof. 

A  writer  of  a  recent  newspaper  article  criticises 
the  system  of  selling  the  fruit  by  auction  and  urges 
the  establishment  of  the  old  method  of  private  con- 
tracts between  representatives  and  buyers. 

The  lemon  juice  and  essence  trade  has  also  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  average  annual 
production  of  the  former  varies  from  12,000  to  13,- 
000  pipes  and  of  the  latter  from  1,400,000  to  1,600,- 
000  pounds,  of  which  the  province  of  Catania  pro- 
duces seven  -  twentieths,  Palermo  five  -  twentieths, 
Messina  four  -  twentieths,  Syracuse  one  -  twentieth, 
and  Calabria  three-twentieths.  It  is  proposed  to 
form  a  monopoly  of  this  industry,  which,  it  is  said, 
could  be  done  with  a  capital  of  $965,000.  While  this 
consular  district  produces  40%  of  the  whole,  none  is 
exported  directly;  it  all  goes  to  Messina,  where  it  is 
subjected  to  certain  processes  before  being  finally 
exported. 

Another  writer  demands  that  the  mixing  of  aqua 
fortis  with  essence,  or  spirit  of  lemon,  be  prohibited. 
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He  claims  that  this  drug,  which  costs  but  a  few 
cents  a  quart,  has  reduced  the  price  of  essence  to  23 
cents  per  pound,  while  the  pure  essence  is  worth 
four  or  five  times  as  much. 

The  writer  gives  the  latest  statistics  of  the  citrus 
fruit  industry  of  Italy,  showing  that  there  are  95,- 
701.1  acres,  or  16,739,907  trees. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Selection  and  Care  of  Brood  Sows. 

A  successful  Missouri  breeder,  Mr.  T.  J.  Foster, 
gives  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  an  outline  of  his 
operations,  which  will  be  found  suggestive  of  up-to- 
date  methods.  He  writes:  In  selecting  gilts  to  keep 
for  brood  sows,  I  always  choose  them  from  politic 
litters,  and  from  careful  mothers,  which  have  proved 
themselves  good  milkers.  It  is  very  important  to 
have  sows  that  will  farrow  good  sized  litters.  The 
sow  that  only  farrows  three  or  four  pigs  cannot  be 
very  profitable  to  the  owner.  It  is  not  always  possi- 
ble to  tell  a  gilt  that  will  make  a  prolific  mother.  If 
she  is  too  short  and  blocky,  and  inclined  to  keep  very 
fat,  only  small  litters  can  be  expected. 

Many  farmers  make  a  mistake  by  selecting  the 
finest  looking  pigs  to  breed  from.  They  very  often 
prove  to  be  poor  mothers  and  unprolific  breeders.  I 
select  the  most  lengthy,  well  proportioned  pigs  in 
the  litter.  I  like  for  them  to  have  square  hips  and 
shoulders  with  good  bone  and  muscle.  Bone  and 
muscle,  in  the  brood  sow,  is  better  than  too  much 
fat.  After  selecting  the  pigs  I  intend  to  keep  as 
breeders,  I  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  the  herd, 
so  I  can  feed  them  on  bone  and  muscle  forming  foods. 

Keep  Sows  in  Good  Flesh. — It  is  very  important 
that  the  food  for  the  brood  sow  should  produce  bone 
and  muscle  and  not  too  much  fat.  I  like  to  keep  the 
sows  in  good  flesh,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  feed 
them  on  corn  altogether,  as  it  produces  too  much  fat 
and  leaves  the  bone  and  muscle  in  a  weakened  and 
undeveloped  condition.  The  food  that  is  best  for  the 
development  of  the  sow  is  also  best  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  the  pigs  which  she  carries. 

Give  Plenty  of  Exercise. — Give  the  sows  plenty 
of  exercise.     I  always  try  to  have  plenty  of  good 
pasture  of  clover  or  bluegrass  for  them  to  run  on 
during  the  summer  and  fall  and  a  good  rye  pasture 
can  be  had  for  winter  by  sowing  in  September.  This 
will  give  them  green  feed  all  through  the  winter 
when  there  is  not  too  much  snow  on  the  ground. 
Even  when  there  is  considerable  snow  they  will  root 
|  it  away  and  eat  the  rye.    The  rye  will  furnish  pas- 
j  ture  until  clover  gets  up  again  in  spring.    It  is  pos- 
I  sible  to  have  green  pasture  all  the  year.    The  sows 
j  and  young  pigs  will  do  much  better  when  they  have 
green  food,  besides  it  will  not  require  near  so  much 
grain. 

Two  Litters  a  Year. — I  usually  get  two  litters  a 
year  from  each  sow.  There  are  some  hog  raisers 
who  object  to  this,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ad- 

i  vantages  of  raising  two  litters  a  year  outnumber  the 
disadvantages.  To  obtain  the  best  success  in  swine 
breeding  we  must  breed  from  mature  stock,  and  if 
we  raise  but  one  litter  a  year  the  cost  of  maintaining 

j  the  sows  during  the  idle  part  of  the  season  will  very 
greatly  reduce  the  profits.  By  keeping  old  and  tried 
sows,  raising  two  litters,  I  am  able  to  obtain  good, 
strong  pigs  that  will  resist  disease  better  than  those 
from  immature  breeding  stock. 

When  the  sow  is  to  raise  two  litters  a  year  it  re- 
quires more  care  and  attention  to  keep  her  in  proper 
condition  to  bring  forth  her  young  and  properly  care 
for  them  after  they  have  been  farrowed.  It  is  per- 
fectly natural  for  a  sow  to  lose  in  flesh  while  suck- 
ling her  litter.  So  if  she  is  to  be  bred  again  as  soon 
as  they  are  weaned,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  her  in 
as  good  flesh  as  possible,  since  she  will  not  have  the 
time  to  gain  flesh  again  that  the  sow  does  which 
only  brings  one  litter  a  year.  My  experience  has 
always  been  that  the  extra  litter  pays  many  times 
for  the  extra  care  and  trouble  required  to  produce 
them. 

I  have  my  sows  farrow  about  September  1  and 
I  March  1,  and  have  had  as  good  success  with  fall  pigs 
as  I  have  with  those  farrowed  in  spring.  I  keep  a 
record  of  the  time  of  breeding  so  I  will  know  exactly 
when  to  expect  the  litter.  This  is  very  easy  to  do, 
by  counting  114  days  from  date  of  breeding. 

Hog  Lots  and  Houses. — I  have  separate  lots  con- 
taining about  one  acre  in  each  lot  and  a  small  house 
7x8  feet  with  dirt  floor.  I  prefer  dirt  floor  as  it 
absorbs  dampness,  as  well  as  prevents  any  currents 
of  air  passing  under  the  floor,  as  it  will  do  under  a 
plank  floor.  These  houses  are  placed  on  runners  so 
they  can  be  moved  about  from  place  to  place  as 
necessary.  If  the  weather  is  very  cold  the  dirt  can 
be  banked  up  around  the  edges,  thus  shutting  off  any 
currents  of  air.  Pigs  may  be  farrowed  in  these 
houses  during  very  cold  weather  without  danger 
from  cold.  In  warm  weather  I  use  an  open  shed 
placed  in  a  cool  place,  instead  of  house. 

Sow  Before  and  During  Farrowing  Time. — 
About  ten  days  before  farrowing  time  I  separate  the 
sows  from  the  herd,  placing  them  in  these  lots.    Put  | 


in  plenty  of  short  bedding.  I  use  forest  leaves,  as  I 
think  they  make  the  most  perfect  bed.  If  leaves 
cannot  be  had  straw  will  do  very  well.  Give  the  sow 
plenty  of  feed  while  she  is  shut  up,  but  feed  very  little, 
if  any,  corn.  I  feed  chopped  wheat,  bran  and  shorts, 
and  any  kind  of  cooling  food. 

When  the  sow  farrows  do  not  give  her  anything  to 
eat  or  drink  for  twenty- four  hours  except  some  good 
fresh  water;  and  be  sure  it  is  not  too  cold.  Ice  cold 
water  is  very  injurious  and  liable  to  cause  the  loss  of 
the  entire  litter. 

After  Farrowing. — From  farrowing  time  until 
the  pigs  are  about  a  month  old  is  a  very  critical 
period  with  the  brood  sow  and  her  litter,  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  skill  and  good  judgment  to  pull  them 
through  in  perfect  condition. 

After  twenty-four  hours  give  the  sow  a  light  feed 
of  bran  and  shorts  made  into  a  thin  slop.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  very  careful  about  overfeeding  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  Overfeeding,  too  much  corn 
and  greasy  or  sour  slops  will  give  the  pigs  the  scours 
and  be  most  sure  to  kill  some  of  them.  I  gradually 
increase  the  feed  until  I  get  the  sow  on  full  feed  in 
two  or  three  weeks  from  date  of  farrowing.  After 
that  there  is  not  much  danger  from  overfeeding. 
The  feed  may  consist  of  one- third  or  one-half  corn  if 
desired.  I  have  a  windmill  and  feed  grinder,  chop- 
ping my  own  corn  and  wheat.  I  mix  the  chopped 
corn  and  wheat  half  and  half,  which  makes  an  excel- 
lent feed.  I  never  feed  all  they  will  eat  of  chops,  as 
it  is  easy  to  feed  too  much  and  get  them  so  they  will 
not  eat  it.  I  think  it  better  to  give  less  chops  than 
they  will  eat,  finishing  with  corn. 

Keep  beds  cleaned  out  about  twice  a  week  and  free 
from  dust.  As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  two  or  three 
weeks  old  I  place  a  small  trough  where  the  sow  can- 
not reach  it.  By  putting  a  small  amount  of  chopped 
wheat  in  this  when  you  feed  the  sow  they  will  soon 
learn  to  eat,  and  by  the  time  they  are  six  weeks  old 
will  be  eating  nicely  and  ready  to  wean. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Hints  on  Calf  Rearing. 

By  Mr.  E.  W.  Major,  University  Dairy  Instructor  at  the  Jersey 
Breeders  of  Southern  California  Contention. 

A  well-known  French  writer  has  said  that  to 
educate  a  man  you  must  commence  with  his  grand- 
father. This  needs  very  little  changing  to  make  it 
applicable  to  the  raising  of  a  dairy  calf.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent, at  all  events,  that  to  raise  him,  or  her,  success- 
fully you  must  begin  with  the  dam.  So  I  shall  reverse 
the  order  in  the  title  and  say  a  few  words  regarding 
the  care  of  the  cow.  Every  intelligent  breeder  keeps 
a  record  of  all  services  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  telling  just  what  cow  is  due  to  calve.  The  time  of 
the  year  at  which  calving  should  take  place  varies 
somewhat  in  the  different  localities.  Taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  I  think  that  fall  calves  are 
most  desirable.  Whenever  it  occurs,  however,  the 
care  of  the  dam  will  be  practically  the  same. 

Before  Calving. — The  first  thing  to  decide,  if  the 
animal  is  not  a  heifer  with  first  calf,  is,  how  long  shall 
we  have  the  cow  go  dry  ?  I  believe  that  six  or  eight 
weeks  is  desirable  except  in  the  few  cases  when  forced 
drying  up  would  cause  injury  to  the  udder.  There 
are  some  cows  that  want  to  go  from  one  period  of 
lactation  to  the  next  without  going  dry  at  all  and 
they  are  heavy  milkers  and  injury  to  the  udder  may 
result  from  the  attempt  of  compelling  them  to  go 
dry.  However,  if  judgment  is  used  in  reducing  the 
feed  about  two  months  before  the  time  of  calving, 
nearly  every  cow  may  be  made  to  go  dry  without 
injury. 

The  feeding  of  the  animal  during  the  intervening 
six  weeks  is  an  important  factor  in  preparing  her 
for  good  work  during  the  approaching  lactation.  I 
do  not  altogether  believe  in  the  semi-starvation 
method  that  is  so  frequently  advocated.  The  cow 
has  to  nourish  the  foetus  and  store  up  some  reserve 
food  to  carry  her  through  the  calving  period.  Prof. 
Haecker  of  the  Minnesota  station  has  shown  that 
cows  lose  weight  for  about  nine  weeks  from  the  time 
of  calving.  He  has  shown  also  that  the  per  cent  of 
butter  fat  decreases  gradually  during  that  period. 
It  is  these  facts  that  enable  our  friends  the  Holstein 
breeders  to  make  large  seven-day  tests,  the  cows 
giving  large  amounts  of  milk  and  testing  much  higher 
during  that  period  than  they  will  during  any  other 
time  in  the  period  of  lactation.  The  risk  of  milk 
fever  must  be  considered,  but  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  animal's  bowels  will  enable  us  to  ward  off 
this  dread  disease  without  letting  her  get  into  too 
run  down  a  condition.  The  food  should  not  be  too 
heating.  Bran  and  oil  meal  with  some  succulent  feed 
as  grass  or  roots  will  be  satisfactory.  Where  green 
alfalfa  can  be  fed  you  have  a  supply  of  the  most  valu- 
able nutrients,  especially  if  some  straw  is  used  in  ad- 
dition. 

Calving. — As  the  time  of  calving  approaches,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  place  where  the 
animal  is  to  be  when  calving.    A  clean,  well  lighted 
box  stall  is  the  most  desirable.  The  animal  should  be 
I  put  in  there  some  days  before,  in  order  to  have  her 


become  accustomed  to  her  surroundings.  This,  too, 
gives  the  herdsman  a  chance  to  notice  the  condition 
of  the  droppings  and  fiod  out  whether  the  bowels 
need  loosening.  If  they  do,  a  dose  of  salts  should  be 
given.  Use  about  one  pound  Glaubers  salts  and  one 
ounce  ginger.  If  a  heifer  with  first  calf  her  udder 
should  be  rubbed  and  the  teats  worked  gently  so  as 
to  have  her  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  being  milked. 
Much  trouble  with  kicking  cows  might  have  been 
prevented  had  the  owner  devoted  a  few  minutes  now 
and  then  to  the  handling  of  the  heifer.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  think  that  this  ought  to  be  left  to  the  last  four  or 
five  weeks,  but  should  be  begun  early  in  the  life  of  the 
calf.  Exercise  should  not  be  neglected  and  it  is  much 
better  for  a  cow  to  be  running  out  of  doors  in  the 
bright  sunshine  than  to  be  shut  up  in  a  close  stall. 
Fresh  air  and  exercise  are  powerful  aids  to  a  healthy 
condition.  As  the  day  of  calving  approaches  see 
that  the  stall  is  bedded  with  good  clean  straw.  Let 
no  droppings  or  urine-soaked  straw  remain  there 
longer  than  necessary.  It  is  very  desirable,  too, 
that  the  hind  quarters  of  the  cow,  including  the 
vulva,  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible.  When  calving 
takes  place  the  herdsman,  or  better  the  owner, 
should  be  near  at  hand  without  being  too  much  in 
evidence.  Many  herdsmen  seem  to  consider  this  a 
time  when  their  services  can  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether ;  others  are  anxious  to  assist  in  the  operation 
whether  they  are  needed  or  not.  There  is  a  happy 
medium.  He  should  see  that  the  presentation  is 
normal,  otherwise  the  cow  may  strain  until  she  is  ex- 
hausted, and  die  ;  or  she  may  do  some  lasting  injury 
to  the  tender  organs. 

After  Calving. — As  soon  as  the  calf  is  dropped, 
the  cow  will  as  a  rule  lick  it  dry.  If  she  refuses  to 
do  this,  the  calf  should  be  sprinkled  with  salt  and  this 
generally  has  the  desired  effect.  Should  the  cow 
still  refuse  the  calf  must  be  rubbed  with  a  woolen 
cloth.  However,  we  have  seldom  to  resort  to  the 
last  method.  At  this  time  there  is  another  point 
that  should,  I  think,  receive  more  consideration  than 
it  does.  We  are  troubled  a  great  deal  with  white 
scours.  Veterinarians  who  have  made  a  study  of  this 
disease  tell  us  that  infection  frequently  occurs 
through  the  navel.  The  cord  is,  of  course,  broken  at 
the  time  of  birth,  and  while  it  is  closing  over,  germs 
may  enter  directly  into  the  animal's  body.  Many 
doctors  have  recommended  the  tying  and  cutting  of 
the  umbilical  cord  and  while  I  do  not  altogether  agree 
with  this  yet,  I  think  it  would  pay  to  use  a  disinfect- 
ing wash  and  some  drying  powder.  The  following 
has  strong  endorsements  :  For  the  wash,  a  5%  car- 
bolic acid  solution,  and  for  the  powder  : 

Tannic  acid,  one  ounce. 

Iodoform,  four  drams. 

Zinc  oxide,  one  ounce. 

Use  the  wash  first  and  then  cover  the  navel  with 
the  powder.  While  both  mother  and  calf  must  re- 
ceive our  attention,  it  will  be  somewhat  less  confusing 
if  I  continue  the  treatment  of  the  dam  and  take  up 
the  calf  later. 

The  cow  will,  if  she  was  in  a  good  healthy  condition, 
generally  clean — that  is,  pass  the  afterbirth — soon 
after  calving.  If  she  does  not,  I  would  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  remove  it.  A  weight  may  be  tied  to  the 
part  protruding  from  the  vulva  and  the  constant 
bearing  down  will  aid  in  bringing  it  away.  If  it  does 
not  come  away  in  forty-eight  hours  I  advise  the  con- 
sultation of  a  veterinarian  unless  you  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  internal  anatomy  of  the  uterus. 
Damage  may  be  done  to  the  generative  organs  and 
the  animal  made  a  non-breeder  by  the  misdeeds  of  an 
ignorant  operator. 

The  cow  should  be  given  water,  but  it  should  not  be 
too  cold.  A  large  amount  of  cold  water  may  cause 
trouble  and  is  frequently  the  cause  of  an  animal's 
not  cleaning  as  rapidly  as  it  otherwise  would.  A 
good  way  to  supply  the  water  is  through  succulent 
feed,  as  by  grass  or  roots,  and  by  slopping  the  grain. 
A  slop  of  bran  and  flaxseed  meal  is  cooling,  and  at 
the  same  time,  has  a  laxative  effect.  Be  sure  that 
the  bowels  are  working  freely.  If  there  is  the  slight- 
est tendency  to  constipation  give  some  gentle  laxa- 
tive. Salts  are  probably  the  handiest  and  are  quite 
effective. 

Feeding  should  be  done  judiciously.  To  crowd  the 
animal  with  food  the  first  week  is  most  undesirable. 
Get  her  off  her  feed  during  the  early  period  and  you 
will  have  more  or  less  trouble  during  the  whole-peroid 
of  lactation,  commence  slowly  and  increase  gradually 
as  you  see  she  responds  through  the  milk  pail.  Bet- 
ter to  have  her  a  little  hungry  than  to  have  her  ap- 
petite clogged. 

Regimen  for  the  Calf. — Let  us  return  to  the  calf. 
I  do  not  advise  allowing  it  to  suck  more  than  once. 
In  fact,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  is  better  to  remove 
the  young  animal  before  it  has  been  allowed  to  suck 
at  all.  The  pen  to  which  it  is  removed  should  be 
some  distance  from  the  dam's  stall,  as,  if  they  can  not 
hear  one  another  call,  you  will  have  less  difficulty  in 
getting  them  accustomed  to  the  separation.  The 
quarters  should  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  in 
such  a  position  that  the  sun  may  shine  in  as  freely  as 
possible.  There  are  no  better  preventive  of  disease 
than  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  The  calf  must  be  given 
the  first  milk  taken  from  the  cow,  the  colostrum,  as 
that  is  necessary  for  properly  cleaning  the  bowels, 
and  starting  the  digestive  functions.  In  teaching  a 
calf  to  drink,  we  find  that  they  have  different  degrees 
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of  intelligence.  One  learns  quickly,  while  another 
seems  to  prefer  starvation  rather  than  learn  to  drink. 
Pure  bred  animals  are,  as  a  rule,  more  intelligent 
than  scrubs,  and  of  pure  bred  I  know  of  no  cattle 
more  intelligent  than  the  Jersey.  If  the  calf  has 
not  sucked  at  all,  you  will  find  little  trouble  in  teach- 
ing it.  If  it  has  it  may  be  advisable  to  let  it  skip  a 
feed  in  order  to  sharpen  the  appetite.  I  have  had 
good  results  from  dipping  my  fingers  in  the  pail  and 
getting  the  calf  to  suck  the  milk  from  them  and  then 
gradully  lower  your  fingers  into  the  milk,  and  as  the 
animal  sucks  in  the  milk  withdraw  your  fingers. 
Above  all,  be  patient,  don't  lose  your  temper.  Warm 
milk  should  be  fed  from  the  pail  twice  a  day  during 
the  first  week.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  given 
in  regard  to  the  amount  that  should  be  fed.  There 
is  where  some  of  the  beginners  in  Jersey  breeding 
have  erred.  They  have  looked  at  the  small  calf  and 
decided  that  it  must  be  made  to  grow,  so  they  have 
fed  it  as  big  a  feed  as  though  it  were  a  Holstein  or  a 
Shorthorn.  It  is  better  to  underfeed  a  trifle  than 
overfeed. 

Calf  Pens. — Arrange  small  pens,  or  tie  the  calves 
up  when  feeding  them  so  that  they  cannot  suck  one 
another's  ears.  At  the  close  of  the  first  week  com- 
mence to  reduce  the  whole  milk  and  substitute  skim 
milk.  Be  sure  that  it  is  blood  heat  (about  95°). 
As  the  substitution  progresses  add  a  small  quantity  of 
flaxseed  gruel  or  the  ground  flaxseed.  When  you 
have  use  for  a  small  quantity  only  do  not  make  the 
gruel,  as  it  sours  readily  and  is  then  unfit  for  food. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  calf  should  be  re- 
ceiving skim  milk  and  no  whole  milk.  The  flaxseed 
meal  can  be  increased  a  dessert  spoonful.  When  the 
calves  are  about  four  weeks  old  I  would  remove  them 
to  an  open  pen  with  small  stanchions  with  feeding 
boxes  in  front  along  one  side.  The  calf  soon  learns 
its  place  and  goes  to  it  when  feeding  time  comes 
around.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  pails  are 
not  upset  and  when  the  calf  is  through  drinking  you 
can  give  it  a  small  amount  of  hay  or  grain.  Keep 
the  calves  in  the  stanchions  for  a  half  an  hour  after 
feeding  and  by  that  time  they  will  not  be  inclined  to 
suck  one  another.  When  the  calf  is  about  six  weeks 
old  give  it  a  bunch  of  clean  hay  to  nibble  on,  and  a 
handful  of  whole  oats  or  rolled  barley  in  the  manger. 
Water  and  salt  should  be  provided.  It  seems  almost 
unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  cleanli- 
ness— a  clean  pen,  clean  bedding,  and  clean  pens  for 
feeding.  A  large  part  of  the  mortality  among  young 
calves  could  be  prevented  if  the  farmer  would  pay 
more  attention  to  cleanliness.  Dirty  pails  and  sour 
milk  are  common  causes  of  scours.  If  you  are  feed- 
ing creamery  skim  milk  and  cannot  be  sure  of  its 
sweetness  it  is  better  to  see  that  it  is  always  sour  as 
you  will  have  less  trouble  than  when  you  are  feeding 
one  day  sour  and  another  sweet.  You  will  undoubt- 
edly have  some  trouble  with  scours  and  where  it  is 
caused  from  overfeeding  or  from  sour  milk  I  have 
found  no  better  remedy  than  raw  eggs.  Put  eggs, 
shell  and  all,  into  the  calf's  mouth  and  break  it  there, 
holding  the  calf's  jaws  until  everything  is  swallowed. 
Feed  these  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  eggs  sup- 
ply considerable  nourishment  and  the  whites  are 
good  for  the  lining  of  the  stomach. 

Exercise  must  not  be  neglected;  some  breeders  do 
not  advise  it,  as  they  fear  that  the  calves  will  have 
crooked  legs.  I  will  risk  the  legs  in  favor  of  a  good 
constitution.    Without  that  your  cattle  will  never 


be  the  most  valuable  type  of  dairy  animal.  Remem- 
ber that  what  has  been  said  applies  to  dairy  calves. 
You  must,  therefore,  increase  the  hay  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  so  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
digestive  organs.  You  must  not  feed  too  heavily  or 
you  will  start  that  disposition  to  lay  on  fat  that  is 
ruinous  to  a  good  dairy  cow. 

FORESTRY. 


The  Honey  Mesquite. 

The  word  "mesquite,"  writes  Mrs.  L.  F.Wood- 
ward in  the  Rural  Californian,  is  of  Indian  origin  and 
is  applied  to  the  two  following  species  of  shrubs, 
both  of  which  belong  to  the  bean  family  (Legum- 
inosa):  the  honey  mesquite  (Prosopis  juliflora),  so 
called  because  its  straight  or  slightly  curved  pods 
when  ripe  possess  a  sweetness  similar  to  that  of 
honey,  and  the  screw-pod  mesquite  whose  pods  are 
always  spiral  in  form.  Although  the  mesquite  is 
classed  as  a  shrub,  yet  sometimes  attains  a  height  of 
40  feet,  or  in  rare  instances  even  more — its  height 
depending  upon  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate. 

Both  species  of  the  mesquite  are  found  in  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  as  well  as  in  all  the  South- 
western States,  and  upon  the  plains  of  South  Amer- 
ica, extending  as  far  as  Peru. 

In  general  appearanc  the  honey  mesquite  greatly 
resembles  the  honey  locust,  and  the  two  trees  are  of- 
ten confounded.  Its  numerous  flowers  are  small  and  of 
a  greenish  yellow  hue,  and  like  those  of  the  locust  are 
arranged  in  thick,  axillary  clusters  or  spikes. 
Its  thorny  branches  rise  almost  at  or  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  often  attain  great  height. 
Its  foliage  is  abundant.  The  pod  or  bean  is  an  inde- 
hiscent  legume,  ranging  in  length  from  4  to  5  inches, 
and  containing  ten  to  twenty  seeds.  The  wood  of  the 
mesquite  is  of  a  tough,  hard  fiber  and  of  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  grain  that  admits  of  a  very  bright  polish. 

The  mesquite  is  the  tree  of  the  American  deserts, 
growing  luxuriantly  where  all  other  vegetable  life, 
save  the  hardy  cactus  and  sage,  is  choked  by  the 
rocky,  alkaline  soil.  And  for  the  reason  that  it 
grows  where  no  other  fruit  tree  can  thrive,  and 
could  make  our  otherwise  useless  deserts — many  of 
them  domains  of  alkali  and  rocks — of  exceeding  value 
were  its  various  uses  and  properties  known,  its  vir- 
tues should  be  given  a  more  thorough  test  and  more 
specific  examination.  Like  nearly  all  of  our  food 
plants  its  virtues  were  first  discovered  by  the  In- 
dians. They  not  only  use  it  to  satiate  their  appe- 
tites, but  what  is  more  important  (in  their  minds)  to 
add  beauty  to  appearance. 

For  many  years  the  Indians  of  southern  California 
have  utilized  it  in  various  ways.  They  have  a  dis- 
tinct use  for  it  in  tatooing  their  faces.  This  is  done 
by  puncturing  their  skin  with  a  native  cactus  and  by 
coloring  these  freshly  pricked  places  by  rubbing 
them  vigorously  with  moistened  indigenous  mesquite 
leaves.  The  young  leaves  are  also  used  medicinally, 
having  proved  very  effective  in  being  made  into  poul- 
tices and  applied  to  sore  eyes.  They  have  also  been 
used  as  a  successful  febrifuge  by  means  of  infusion. 

When  ripe  the  pods  or  beans  are  yellowish-white, 
flaked  with  red,  and  are  very  sweet.    When  unripe 


they  are  very  bitter  and  produce  scour  in  horses  and 
cattle  that  eat  them.  When  ripe  they  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent forage  for  stock.  On  account  of  their  great 
nutrition  they  serve  as  a  fine  substitute  for  grain 
during  a  drought.  For  this  purpose  the  Mexicans 
of  Texas,  California  and  other  Western  States  gather 
and  sell  them  by  the  hundreds  of  bushels.  Also  the 
Indians  and  Mexicans  gather  the  mesquite  beans  from 
which  they  extract  the  seeds,  then  grind  the  bean 
shells  into  a  coarse  meal,  which  they  season  with 
"  chili,"  then  wrap  in  the  husks  of  corn  and  boil. 

In  California,  New  Mexico  and  Utah  the  Indians 
gather  the  ripened  beans  and  house  them  for  winter 
use.  These  seed  pods  are  converted  into  use  (other- 
wise bread)  by  means  of  wooden  mortar  and  stone 
pestle.  The  squaw  puts  them  into  the  mortar  and 
beats  them  into  a  kind  of  a  coarse  meal  by  means  of  a 
wooden  pestle.  She  then  takes  from  her  head  a  small, 
conical-shaped  hat  and  sprinkles  into  it  a  little  water, 
then  a  little  meal  and  so  alternately  until  the  unique 
bread  tray  is  full  to  the  brim.  Then  she  pats  it 
smoothly  on  top,  just  as  some  American  farmers' 
wives  do  their  butter  into  compact  cakes  by  the 
primitive  method  of  making  paddles  of  their  palms. 
It  is  then  placed  out  where  it  may  have  full  benefit 
of  the  sun's  rays.  After  being  thus  exposed  for  sev- 
eral hours,  it  hardens  until  it  will  turn  out  a  solid 
cake  of  bread.  The  Indians  are  very  fond  of  this 
bread  because  it  is  sweet,  and  on  account  of  the 
the  many  nutritive  principles  it  contains  it  keeps 
them  fat  and  well.  In  appearance  it  is  very  similar 
to  bread  made  out  of  corn  meal  with  the  bran  left  in 
it. 

The  Mexicans  of  California,  Mexico  and  Texas  use 
the  legumes  of  this  tree  in  making  their  popular 
national  beverage  termed  "atole."  Also  their  fer- 
mented liquor  is  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  honey 
mesquite,  but  it  differs  widely  both  in  taste  and  ef- 
fects from  " atole." 

The  wood  of  this  tree,  too,  is  utilized  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  not  only  being  manufactured  into  a  fine 
and  durable  furniture  that  admits  of  a  good  polish, 
but  it  is  also  used  as  fuel.  It  is  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  anthracite  coal  and  gives  forth  an  intense 
heat.  Mesquite  fence  posts  have  long  been  in  use  in 
all  the  countries  where  the  mesquite  flourishes, 
especially  where  it  attains  a  great  height  and  cir- 
cumference. These  posts,  old  settlers  tell  me,  have 
been  known  to  last  as  long  as  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
or  in  rare  instances  even  longer. 

Both  the  wood  and  bark  of  this  tree,  as  physicians 
have  repeatedly  proven,  possess  astringent  prop- 
erties, and  as  they  contain  a  good  deal  of  tannin, 
they  are  often  used  in  the  treatment  of  bowel  di- 
seases. 

The  mesquite  or  Mexican  gum  has  been  tested  by 
the  American  pharmacists,  and  in  their  opinion  it  is 
an  excellent  substitute  in  many  ways  for  South 
American  gum,  or  gum  acacia. 

Considering  the  fact  that  mesquite  covers  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  our  arid  West,  and  is  the  only  fruit 
tree  that  thrives  in  some  parts,  its  long  root  ex- 
tending both  sidewise  and  straight  in  the  table  life 
can  flourish,  great  quantities  of  gum  could  be  gath- 
ered with  but  little  trouble  were  the  proper  meth- 
ods resorted  to.  When  the  value  of  Mexican  gum  is 
ascertained,  not  only  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  it  can  be  gathered  as  a  substitute  for  gum  acacia 
at  home,  but  it  may  be  exported  as  well. 


BEAUTIFUL  UP-TO-DATE  RESIDENCE 
worth  jaO.COO  (0*911.000.  Convenient  to  schools. 
Owner  leaving  town.  Will  exchange  for  good  ranch 
property— dairy  ranch  preferred.  Address  P.  O. 
Box  112,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


STOCK  RANCHES  FOR  SALE,  BY  OLD  MEN 
who  want  to  retire.  Large  tracts  in  Califor- 
nia, Oregon  and  Nevada;  highly  improved.  We 
can  suit  any  one  who  wants  a  good  stock  ranch. 
Easy  terms.  State  what  you  want.  Booklet  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address  CharleB  W.  Coe  & 
Co.,  San  Fernando  Cor.  Priest  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

PIT IV  alfalfa  lacd  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DU  I  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes:  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  K. :  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  116  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR.  SALE. 

ACRES,  8  MILES  FROM  NAPA,  HANDY 
to  R.  R.  station,  boat  landing  and  school. 
House,  2  barns,  shop,  windmill,  etc.  Water  piped 
to  house  and  barns;  living  stream  on  place.  Five 
acres  prunes,  4  acres  resistant  vines  in  full  bear- 
ing. Unfailing  supply  of  firewood.  Must  sell  to 
settle  estate.  GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Administrator, 
Napa,  Cal. 


Fruit  Orchards  and  Farm  Lands 
in  Santa  Clara  County. 

S3  acres  general  farm  close  to  foothills,  near 
Stanford  University.  Large  house,  large  barn,  rich 
deep  soil,  plenty  of  water,  healthful  cimate,  profit- 
able place  for  stock  and  poultry.  Price  til. 500. 

160  acres  finest  seed  and  berry  land  to  be  found  in 
the  State;  artesian  belt :  $2A0  per  acre. 

A  number  of  others.  Write  for  what  you  require 

Glenn  County  Lands  Near  Willows. 

Good  and  cheap.  No  better  returns  for  the  money. 

1280  acres  profitable  ranch  level  land,  well  fenced, 
house  5  rooms,  barn,  etc.  Produces  10  sacks  grain 
to  the  acre.  Price  M2.50  per  acre.   Investigate  this 

640  acres  splendid  land  for  stock  or  grain.  Two 
good  barns,  house  7  rooms,  barley  20  sacks  to  the 
acre,  good  bargain  in  every  sense.  Price  17500. 
Favorable  terms 

For  full  particulars  for  these  and  other  similar 
properties,  address 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto.  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


Try  what  me  Farmers'  &  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  America  can  do  for  you. 

The  work  of  the  FARMERS'  &  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  has  been  a 
pronounced  success.  The  results  shown  in  the  twelve  months  of  its  actual  work  are  highly  satis- 
factory. 

This  Association  has  created  a  co-operative  feeling  between  the  farmers  of  different  parts  of  the 
State  that  has  not  heretofore  existed. 

It  has  cultivated  cordial  relations  and  formed  business  connections  with  manufacturers  and 
dealers  throughout  the  Eastern  States. 

Of  the  list  of  subscribers  the  Association  commenced  with  the  first  of  the  past  year,  and  of  those 
who  have  subscribed  since,  there  is  not  one  delinquent 

The  Association  asks  your  co  operation  and  you  MEED  the  assistance  it  can  give  you  in 

PROCURINQ  THE  BEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  PRODUCE. 

You  are  invited  to  add  your  name  to  its  subscription  rolls. 
Write  for  prospectus  and  Information. 

Farmers*  &  Manufacturers*  Association  of  America, 

222  flission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ANOTHER 


LETTER! 

Brentwood,  Cal.,  Jan.,  1903. 


Fa  mers'  <f  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America, 

Han  Francitco,  Val. 
Gentlemen:— 

By  marketing  my  crop  of  almonds  through  the  Association  this  season  I  made  over  1300  00.  That  is 
to  say,  you  paid  me  a  little  more  than  $300.00  more  for  the  crop  than  the  best  offer  I  had  received  from 
the  regular  dealers. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  way  the  Association  has  treated  me,  and  would  like  to  see  every  one  of 
the  farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  shareholders,  and  will  do  all  I  can  towards  Inducing  my  near  neigh- 
bors to  become  subscribers.  Respectfully  yours, 

ISigned]  A.  N.  BRIDGES. 


GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  Is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  In  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chlco,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chlco,  Butte 
County,  California. 


April  18, 1903. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Not  so  Very  Badly  Injured.— Niles 
Herald  :  Much  complaint  Is  being  made  of 
apricots  dropping  throughout  the  town- 
ship, and  early  in  the  week  it  was  feared 
that  fully  50%  of  the  crop  would  be  lost, 
but  Wednesday  E.  A.  Ellsworth  drove 
around  through  the  larger  portion  of  the 
orchards  and  he  declares  that  not  over 
25%  of  the  apricots  set  ha.ve  fallen.  The 
continued  rain  and  wet  spell  caused  the 
apricots  to  mould  and  rot  at  the  stem.  In 
some  of  the  advanced  orchards  this  was 
very  disastrous,  but  the  late  ones  suffered 
only  slightly.  Prices  have  stiffened.  Last 
year  canneries  paid  $10  to  $20  per  ton, 
green,  where  this  year  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  from  $20  to  $30  per  ton. 

Buyers  of  cherries  are  already  around, 
and  the  trees  are  still  in  blossom.  Five 
cents,f.  o.  b.  is  offered. 

BUTTE. 

Large  Walnut  Trees.— Chico  En- 
terprise :  As  an  illustration  of  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Chico, 
attention  is  called  to  the  white  walnut 
trees  on  the  George  Stout  place  in  the 
southwestern  suburb.  The  trees  were  set 
out  ten  years  ago  and  the  largest  now 
measures  22  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  They  have  fine,  large  branches  and 
spread  of  top,  looking  like  ordinary  wal- 
nut trees  of  twenty- five  or  thirty  years' 
growth. 

A  Large  Drove. — A  party  of  riders 
from  the  Stanford  ranch  at  Vina  drove 
through  Chico  Thursday  a  herd  of  500 
cattle,  taking  them  to  the  grant  near  Dur- 
ham. The  party  returned  to  Chico  with 
150  stock  cattle,  which  are  to  be  taken  to 
Vina  and  distributed  on  the  small  fenced 
pastures  throughout  the  big  ranch. 

Light  Fruit  Crop  in  Prospect. — 
Gridley  Herald  :  As  regards  the  fruit  in- 
dustry, the  outlook  is  not  so  good  as  at 
this  time  last  year.  Though  there  have 
been  no  frosts  to  damage  the  young  fruit, 
the  bloom  has  been  light,  particularly  on 
peaches  and  plums.  A  light  setting  of 
fruit  is,  therefore,  evident.  Pears  are 
blooming  heavily  and  there  is  a  prospect 
for  a  full  crop.  Curl  leaf  has  already  put 
In  an  appearance  and  orchardists  are 
fighting  it  with  spray  mixtures.  The 
above  conditions  apply  to  the  Feather 
river  district  generally,  and  the  region 
about  Durham  and  Chico  reports  a  simi- 
lar state  of  affairs.  The  almonds  in  that 
section  have  dropped  heavily,  and  there 
will  be  a  short  half  crop  if  the  drop  does 
not  continue.  Prunes  in  that  neighbor- 
hood are  slightly  better  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  county. 

GLENN. 

Another  Big  Sale — Willows  Jour- 
nal: Milton  French,  the  well-known 
farmer  and  bank  director,  has  purchased 
1070  acres  embraced  in  the  "  home  ranch  " 
of  the  Glenn  grant.  The  price  paid  was 
$35  per  acre,  and  Mr.  French  drew  his 
check  for  $37,450  in  payment. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Sealing  Butter  Boxes  — Fortuna 
Advance  :  The  Humboldt  County  Cream- 
ery Exchange  met  in  special  session  in 
Ferndale,  Saturday,  to  consider  the  prop- 
osition of  sealing  all  box  butter  shipped  to 
San  Francisco.  The  subject  was  thor- 
oughly discussed,  the  result  being  that  it 
was  decided  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
different  creamery  companies  to  do  as 
each  creamery  saw  fit. 

KERN. 

Trying  Peanuts — A  number  of  ex- 
periments are  being  carried  on  to  test  the 
possibilities  of  the  cultivation  of  peanuts 
and  sugar  beets  In  Kern  county.  The  ex- 
periments are  being  made  by  the  Kern 
County  Land  Company  and  Secretary 
Brundage  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
peanuts  are  being  tested  near  Bakersfield, 
while  the  sugar  beet  experiments  are  be- 
ing made  near  Greenfields. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Ranches  Change  Hands.  —  W.  F. 
Loud's  fine  ranch  of  127  acres  is  now  in 
possession  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Stoddard,  who 
gave  for  the  property  a  consideration  of 
about  $100,000,  the  payment  Including 
some  Eastern  real  estate.  The  sale  takes 
in  the  furnished  residence,  the  pumping 
plant  and  half  the  land  on  which  the 
plant  Is  situated.  The  ranch  of  William 
Hunneman,  1  mile  west  of  Ontario,  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  J.  F.  Elder,  who 
trades  his  residence  for  $5000  and  pays  a 
difference  of  $7000.  The  ranch  consists  of 
sixteen  acres  of  citrus  fruits  and  has  a 
good  residence. 

Rates  Overland  on  Oranges.— A 
Los  Angeles  dispatch  states  that  Edward 
F.  Chambers,  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  was  the  first  witness 
examined  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.    He  testified  that  the  rail- 


roads have  increased  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting fruit  from  southern  California  be- 
cause the  fruit  business  had  increased 
enormously  since  the  $1  25  rate  became 
effective  In  1886.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  the  rate  on  other  perishable  goods  is 
in  many  cases  lower  than  on  oranges. 
William  Sproule,  freight  traffic  manager 
of  the  western  lines  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, thought  the  present  rate  ought  to 
be  maintained,  because  of  the  tremen- 
dously increased  service  now  given  for 
the  same  price  over  the  simple  procedure 
of  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  the  rate  was 
made.  W.  G.  Neimyer,  general  agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  Chicago,  was  the 
last  witness.  He  testified  as  to  diversions 
and  said  that  frequently  a  car  of  oranges 
is  diverted  as  many  as  five  times.  The 
case  will  be  argued  orally  in  Washington 
next  fall. 

ORANGE. 

A  Good  Day's  Work.— Anaheim  Ga- 
zette: At  Old  Newport  on  Thursday 
over  3000  gophers  were  killed  by  a  num- 
ber of  men  and  boys.  An  old  alfalfa 
patch  of  ninety  acres  has  long  been  a 
refuge  for  these  varmints.  The  land  was 
flooded  by  the  overflow  of  the  Santa  Ana 
river  and  the  gophers  forced  out  of  their 
holes.  The  Newport  schools  were  dis- 
missed and  the  pupils  dispatched  the  ani- 
mals. 

Land  Transfers.— Mrs.  Oefinger  has 
sold  her  ten-acre  walnut  grove  to  Mr. 
Kraetscham,  a  recent  arrival  from  the 
East.  Consideration,  $5000.  Mr.  Roy,  a 
Los  Angeles  capitalist,  has  purchased  100 
acres  south  of  M.  Rae's  at  Katella.  He 
will  next  year  set  the  place  to  walnuts,  it 
being  too  late  for  this  year's  planting. 
He  will  Install  a  34  H.  P.  gasoline  engine 
for  a  pumping  plant,  and  will  this  year 
plant  the  tract  to  lima  beans  and  alfalfa. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Grain  and  Fruit.— Enterprise:  A  lot 
of  held-over  wheat  has  been  sold  at  $1.37 J 
per  cental  and  will  be  shipped  this  week. 
A  fine  crop  of  apricots  is  promised.  All 
fruit  trees  are  laden  heavily.  The  prob- 
lem that  seems  to  cause  a  little  worry  now 
is  getting  help  to  harvest  the  fine  crops. 
Imported  help  will  no  doubt  be  resorted 
to.  The  grain  Is  very  rank,  likewise  the 
malva  and  weeds. 

Olives.  —  Press:  Twenty-five  tons  of 
ripe  olives  and  275  gallons  of  fine  olive 
oil  were  sold  this  season  from  the  Albers 
Foly  ranch.  Over  100  gallons  of  oil  were 
also  pressed  in  the  Albers  press  from  olives 
grown  in  other  parts  of  the  valley. 

Honey  Yield.— C.  C.  Schubert,  In- 
spector of  apiaries  of  Riverside  county, 
states  that  the  coming  honey  crop  will  be 
the  largest  for  six  years.  The  recent 
rains  and  the  warm  weather  and  sunshine 
are  the  climatic  conditions  necessary  to 
insure  a  record  breaking  crop.  Black 
sage,  from  which  the  bees  make  the  finest 
grades  of  honey,  is  in  full  bloom.  Mr. 
Schubert  estimates  the  money  value  of 
the  crop  In  this  county  at  875,000. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Big  Honey  Crop.— Sun:  H.  B.  Her- 
ron,  county  bee  Inspector,  says:  "  I  be- 
lieve this  vicinity  is  going  to  put  out  a 
bigger  crop  of  honey  during  the  coming 
season  than  has  been  the  case  in  ten  years 
past.  The  last  big  rain,  coming  at  the 
time  of  year  that  it  did,  will  result  In  an 
extra  heavy  growth  of  sage  and  the  sev- 
eral shrubs  from  whoee  blossoms  the  bees 
obtain  their  material,  which  means  a  big 
harvest.  The  bees  are  in  fine  condition 
and  everything  points  to  a  crop  of  ex- 
traordinary size." 

A  $40,000  Orange  Grove  Deal  — A 
large  grove  on  the  Heights  has  papsed 
into  the  hands  of  a  new  owner.  The  Red- 
lands  Orange  Grove  &  Water  Co.  were 
the  parties  making  the  sale  and  W.  A. 
Cochran  of  Joliet,  111.,  is  the  other  party 
to  the  transaction.  Mr.  Cochran  bought 
as  an  investment,  it  is  said,  a  block  of 
thirty-five  acres  lying  between  the  Charles 
Putnam  place  on  the  east  and  E.  C.  Ster- 
ling on  the  west.  The  land  is  set  out  to 
Navels,  which  are  in  full  bearing. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Good  Country  for  Hogs  —Times: 
Mr.  Barnes  has  been  instrumental  in  ship- 
ping into  the  Imperial  valley  stock  hogs 
to  the  number  of  800,  and  he  has  250  head 
on  his  ranch  near  Calexico.  He  says  the 
Imperial  valley  Is  one  of  the  best  sections 
in  the  United  States  to  raise  and  fatten 
hogs,  and  he  is  going  into  the  business 
extensively.  He  states  that  In  all  his  ex- 
perience he  has  never  been  In  any  locality 
where  hogs  are  so  free  from  disease. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Injury  to  Almond  Crop.— A  Stock- 
ton dispatch  says  what  promised  to  be  an 
immense  crop  has  dwindled  to  less  than 
an  average  crop  or  worse.  During  the 
blossoming  season  the  driving  rains 
knocked  blossoms  from  the  trees  and  also 


destroyed  the  pollen,  thereby  preventing 
frultification. 

Egg  Within  an  Egg  — Stockton  In- 
dependent: Harry  Whiting  exhibits  a 
freak  egg  laid  by  a  hen  on  his  place.  It  is 
an  egg  within  an  egg,  the  dimensions  of 
the  outer  shell  being  6x8  inches.  The 
outer  egg  contained  a  white,  but,  instead 
of  a  yolk,  has  an  ordinary  egg.  Mr.  Whit- 
ing has  blown  the  white  from  the  outer 
egg  and  the  freak  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Seeking  to  Eradicate  Peach  Root 
Borer  — San  Jose  Mercury:  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  remedies 
for  the  peach  root  borer  has  been  en- 
larged and  is  now  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing members:  Judge  S.  F.  Leib,  F.  H. 
Babb,  J.  T.  Grant,  W.  S.  Clayton,  S.  B. 
Hunkins,  Philo  Horsey,  J.  H.  Rucker, 
Hugh  A.  Leigh,  W.  P.  Lyon  and  W.  P. 
Cragin.  From  collections  and  pledges 
made  to  the  committee,  the  sum  of  $1000 
is  now  offered  as  a  premium  for  an  ef- 
fective and  satisfactory  remedy  that  will 
destroy  the  peach  root  borer  without  in- 
jury to  the  tree.  A  parasite  that  accom- 
plishes the  desired  result  will  be  consid- 
ered as  fulfilling  the  conditions.  While 
the  above  persons,  as  individuals,  may  do 
as  they  see  fit  in  regard  to  supervising  ex- 
periments, etc.,  as  a  committee  they  will 
not  undertake  to  do  so  nor  to  advance  any 
moneys  for  such  purpose.  They  will  ex- 
amine results  only  and  pass  upon  the 
merlt9  of  the  remedies  submitted.  The 
members  of  the  committee  only  are  to  be 
the  judges,  and  all  contestants  must  pre- 
sent their  remedies  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

Another  Vineyard.— San  Jose  Mer- 
cury: Will  Twombly  Is  preparing  to  plant 
about  12,000  grape  cuttings  on  his  ranch 
in  the  Redwood  district.  This  land  is  sit- 
uated in  the  western  foothills  and  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  vines. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes.  —  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  Pajaro  Newtowns  are  In  strong  de- 
mand in  England  and  at  prices  averaging 
back  here  from  $2  per  box  upward.  Ap- 
ple trees  are  coming  Into  blossom  here. 
The  showing  of  fruit  spurs  indicates  a 
very  heavy  apple  crop.  Claims  are  being 
made  that  with  a  favorable  season  Pajaro 
valley  will  have  at  least  300,000  boxes  of 
four-tier  Newtowns  next  fall.  If  the  fruit 
is  properly  trimmed,  that  estimate  is  apt 
to  prove  under  the  crop  yield.  Or- 
chardists have  discovered  that  the  heavy 
rains  during  the  last  week  in  March  did 
great  damage  to  the  apricot  crop.  Pres- 
ent indications  are  for  the  lightest  crop  of 
apricots  produced  in  Pajaro  valley  for 

many  years.  The  green  leaf  aphis  has 

appeared  and  has  commenced  to  work  on 
fruit  tree  leaves  in  this  valley.  A  decoc- 
tion of  tobacco,  at  the  ratio  of  one  pound 
of  tobacco  to  one  and  a  quarter  gallon  of 
water,  is  a  good  remedy  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  pest.  The  tobacco  should  be 
boiled  before  application  is  made.  The 
ends  of  limbs  may  be  dipped  into  the 
mixture  without  damage  to  the  foliage. 

Large  Mushroom.— Sentinel:  In  the 
window  of  the  California  Restaurant  is  a 
mushroom  that  is  10J  inches  across  the 
top  and  stands  6  inches  high.  It  came 
from  Wilder's  ranch. 

SONOMA. 

Snow  Mountain  Grows  Fine  Ap 
ples.— Colusa  Sun  :  W.  A.  Morris  of 
near  Fouts  Springs  is  growing  apples 
high  up  on  Snow  mountain.  They  are 
good  all  through,  with  no  sign  of  moth. 
The  region  along  the  sides  of  those  moun- 
tains west  of  Stonyford  will  some  day  be 
celebrated  for  apples. 

STANISLAUS. 
Heavy  Barley  Stalk.  —  Modesto 
News :  Henry  Garrison  brought  in  a 
sample  of  barley  to  the  Grange  Co.  yes- 
terday which  beats  anything  seen  here 
this  season.  The  sample  shows  forty  two 
well-developed  stalks  coming  from  one 
grain.  Each  one  of  these  stalks  will  make 
a  head,  and  if  you  figure  twenty  grains  to 
each  head,  which  Is  a  small  number,  It 
would  amount  to  840  grains  from  one  seed. 
Barley  usually  runs  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  grains  to  the  head,  so  that  this  esti- 
mate Is  conservative. 

TEHAMA. 

Heavy  Cattle.— Corning  New  Era : 
H.  C.  Weitemeyer  sold  a  cow  and  a  steer 
last  week  to  a  butcher,  their  combined 
weight  being  2700  pounds.  The  weight  of 
the  cow  was  1510  pounds  and  that  of  the 
steer  (two  years  and  four  months  old) 
1190  pounds.  The  former  dressed  764 
pounds  and  the  latter  684  pounds. 

Cling  Peaches  Make  Place  for 
Alfalfa. — H.  P.  Cowles,  superintend- 
ent of  St.  Mary's  Park,  says  that  under 
Instructions  from  General  Chipman,  the 
owner  of  the  orchard,  he  has  taken  out  five 
acres  of  cling  peaches,  planted  in  1892, 


and  which  proved  unprofitable,  and  has 
put  the  land  in  alfalfa.  Muir  peaches  on 
this  orchard  have  done  well,  and  this 
year  quite  a  number  of  this  variety  were 
planted  on  another  portion  of  the  land. 

Dried  Fruit  Shipped  to  Colorado. 
— A  carload  of  dried  peaches  was  last 
week  shipped  to  Denver,  Colo.,  from  the 
packing  house  of  Porter  Bros.  Co.  There 
yet  remain  in  the  packing  house  about 
nine  or  ten  carloads  of  last  season's  fruit, 
mostly  peaches. 

TULARE. 

A  New  Forage  Plant.— Register : 
Dr.  Lowrey  of  the  recently  organized 
Tulare  Land  &  Immigration  Co.  is  mak- 
ing of  his  own  ranch  a  sort  of  agricultural 
experiment  farm.  He  has  on  hand  ready 
to  plant  a  quantity  of  peanuts  sufficient 
for  several  acres  and  has  ordered  some 
pencilaria  seed  with  which  he  will  also  ex- 
periment. This  is  said  to  be  a  wonderful 
forage  plant,  producing  ninety-five  tons 
per  acre  of  green  feed  of  unexcelled  qual- 
ity in  one  season.  Dr.  Cumble  of  Texas 
says  it  is  the  finest  fodder  plant  he  has 
ever  seen  and  that  it  did  well  on  poor  land 
in  spite  of  a  dry  season.  He  cut  it  four 
times  and  that  which  was  left  to  go  to 
seed  grew  to  a  height  of  12  to  15  feet. 

Wool  Sale. — Porterville  Messenger: 
The  first  car  of  wool  shipped  out  of  this 
part  of  the  county  left  for  Stockton  last 
Monday.  It  contained  16,280  pounds  of 
wool,  property  of  G.  Sinarle,  which  was 
sold  to  Williams  &  Moore  of  Stockton  for 
12Jc  per  pound,  giving  the  grower  $2034 
for  the  carload.  In  a  short  time  wool 
will  be  shipped  from  this  city  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  car  a  day  during  the  shearing 
season. 

Big  Yield  of  Oranges.  —  Vlsalia 
Times:  At  the  Postlethwaite  citrus  or- 
chard, near  Lindsay,  there  are  forty 
acres  of  Valencia  Late  oranges  that  will 
yield  enormously  this  season.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  shipments  will  reach  forty 
carloads  and  that  Mr.  Postlethwaite's  net 
profits  will  amount  to  $2,000  at  least. 
The  orchard  was  well  protected  this  sea- 
son by  smudging  during  the  time  a  low 
temperature  prevailed.  Smudging  by 
the  use  of  oil  pots  was  resorted  to  on 
thirteen  nights  altogether — two  nights  in 
December,  five  nights  in  January  and  six 
nights  in  February,  three  carloads  of  dis- 
tillate being  used.  The  oranges  will 
probably  be  gathered  during  the  latter 
part  of  May  or  early  in  June. 

VENTURA. 

Coming  Bean  Crop.— A  Ventura  tele- 
gram says  the  indications  are  for  an  enor- 
mous crop  of  beans  this  year.  Ventura 
county  turned  out  500,000  sacks  of  beans 
last  year  and  an  equally  big  crop  the  year 
before,  and  big  crops  other  previous 
years.  In  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  rainfall  so  scant  that  any  sort  of 
crop  was  despaired  of.  But  each  year 
when  the  harvest  came  the  yield  was  a 
surprise.  This  year  the  rainfall  has  been 
greater  than  for  many  years. 

YUBA. 

The  Price  of  Wool.  —  Marysvllle 
Appeal:  Very  little  wool  of  the  spring 
clip  has  been  brought  into  Marysvllle  so 
far  this  season.  The  price  at  the  Marys- 
vllle Woolen  Mills  is  from  11  to  14  cents, 
depending  on  quality.  Indications  are 
that  it  will  bring  about  the  same  prices 
realized  for  same  grades  last  season,  sup- 
ply and  demand  being  about  the  same  as 
then. 

Many  Large  Pigeons.— In  Pleasant 
valley  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Anthony 
House  at  present  there  are  thousands  of 
large  wild  pigeons,  and  many  have  been 
killed  by  hunters.  Thursday  four  men 
killed  148  with  shotguns  near  the  Bourn 
and  Vineyard  farm,  while  other  hunters 
killed  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  each. 

Good  Hop  Crop  Expected  —Wheat- 
land Four  Corners:  We  may  look  for  an 
extra  good  hop  crop  this  year,  for,  In 
addition  to  the  benefit  of  the  excessive 
water,  the  hop  men  are  using  an.  unusual 
amount  of  fertilizer.  We  are  informed 
that  nearly  $5000  has  been  spent  on  fertil- 
izer for  Wheatland  hops  this  year. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAUXT'S 

jQQH*Caustic 

Irt  L*.  Balsam 

vf^jgg&^B&P  A  Safe  Speed;  anil  Positive  Car* 
The  8ai>.t,  Best  BLISTER  ever  need.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
.  Removes      Buncbesor  Blemishes  from  Horiei 
and  Cattle.   SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING*    impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blfmislu 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  f  1.50  per  bottle.    Bold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  char.it  \..  Id,  with  f  u  11  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  (or  descriptive  circulars. 
■7HB  LAWftgNCE-WIIXIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  'ft 
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My  Gentleman. 

I  own  a  dog  who  is  a  gentleman  ; 
By  birth  most  surely,  since  the  creature 
can 

Boast  of  a  pedigree  the  like  of  which 
Holds  not  a  Howard  or  a  Metternlch. 

By  breeding.    Since  the  walks  of  life  he 
trod, 

He  never  wagged  an  unkind  tail  abroad. 
He  never  snubbed  a  nameless  cur  because 
Without  a  friend  or  credit  card  he  was. 

By  pride.    He  looks  you  squarely  in  the 
face 

Unshrinkingly  and  without  a  single  trace 
Of  either  diffidence  or  arrogant 
Assertion  such  as  upstarts  often  Haunt. 

By  tenderness.    The  littlest  girl  may  tear 
With  absolute  impunity  his  hair, 
And  pinch  his  silken,  flowing  ears  the 
while 

He  smiles  upon  her — yes,  I've  seen  him 
smile. 

By  loyalty.    No  truer  friend  than  he 
Has  come  to  prove  his  friendship's  worth 
to  me. 

He  does  not  fear  the  master — knows  no 
fear — 

But  loves  the  man  who  is  his  master  here. 

By  countenance.    If  there  be  nobler  eyes, 
More  full  of  honor  and  of  honesties, 
In   finer   head,    or    broader  shoulders 
found — 

Then  have  I  never  met  the  man  or  hound. 

Here  is  the  motto  on  my  lifeboat's  log  ; 
"  God  grant  I  may  be  worthy  of  my  dog  !  " 

— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Aunt  Jane. 

"  Anything  exciting  in  your  letters 
this  morning,  dear  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Lucy  ; 
"here's  a  letter  from  Aunt  Jane." 

"Aunt  Jane  ?  Did  I  ever  meet  Aunt 
Jane  before  we  married  ?  " 

Lucy  got  up  and  went  round  the 
breakfast  table  looking  troubled. 

"  Tom,  dear,  you  remember  that  day 
you  asked  me  to  be  your  wife  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "Why,  what's 
the  matter  ?  " 

"  You  remember  I  said  I  had  an 
awful  sin  to  confess — a  past,  a  present 
and  a  future  ;  something  you  might 
never  be  able  to  forgive  ?  " 

"Yes.  I  wouldn't  listen."  He  put 
his  arm  round  her. 

"  Well,  it  was — it  was  Aunt  Jane." 

"  Great  Scott  !  "  he  replied.  "  Was 
it  as  bad  as  that  ?  But  I  don't  remem- 
ber having  heard  of  her." 

"  No,  I  kept  her  away — in  a  cupboard. 
I  know  it  was  wrong  of  me.  She  didn't 
write  to  congratulate,  or  anything,  even 
on  our  wedding  day,  so  I  thought  it 
might  be  all  right.  1  quite  hoped  she 
would  never  forgive  me,  or  I  would  have 
told  you  before,  I  really  would." 

"Well,  well,"  he  said,  "it  can't  be 
helped  !  Who  is  she,  and  what  does  she 
do  ?  " 

"She  pays  visits,  chiefly.    And  she 
says  here  that  she  may  forgive  me." 
"  She  hasn't  actually  done  so  ?  " 

"No." 

"Then  why  despair?''  He  cheered 
up. 

"  No,  but  she  says  that,  though  I 
have  married  an  abominable  man — " 

"  You  mean  to  say  you've  never  told 
her  you've  married  an  angel  ?  " 

"  No.  Would  it  be  quite  true  ?  "  she 
asked,  simply. 

"  Only  three  months  married,  and 
you  ask  that  ?  " 

"Well,  she  says  that,  in  spite  of  it, 
she  won't  be  too  hard  on  me  till  she  has 
seen  you  herself ;  that  she  thinks  it  is  a 
great  mistake  that  young  wives  should 
ever  be  left  alone  with  their  husbands  ; 
that  I  shall  always  And  her  house  a  re- 
fuge and  asylum  when  I  want  it — " 

"  Asylum  !  "  he  echoed.  "  Oh,  is  that 
the  trouble  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  she  means  that  ex- 
actly," said  Lucy  ;  "  but  listen — this  is 
the  last  sentence.  '  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  do  all  I  can  to  brighten  your  life,  so 
I  will  come  Wednesday  to  stay  a  week 
or  two.'  Aunt  Jane's  invitations  always 
were  so  indefinite.  She  always  left  a 
loophole  for  remaining."    Lucy  put  the 


letter  down  and  sighed.  "  Only  once 
that  I  remember  did  she  go  within  a 
month  of  the  time  that  she  came  for, 
and  then  it  was  because  Willy  broke  out 
all  over  in  spots.  She  always  had  a 
horror  of  anything  with  spots  ever  since 
her  gardener  was  eaten  by  a  leopard." 

"To-day  is  Wednesday,"  said  Tom, 
gloomily. 

"  Darling,"  she  cried,  "I  shall  never 
forgive  myself  for  bringing  this  upon 

you  ! " 

"  It's  not  your  fault  altogether,"  he 
replied;  "few  of  us  can  choose  our 
aunts." 

"  Oh,  there's  a  postscript  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  ' Of  course,  the  length  of 
my  visit  will  depend  on  the  character 
of  the  man  who  has  deluded  you.'  " 

"Humph!"  said  Tom,  "that's  am- 
biguous. Will  she  go  because  I'm  bad 
and  can't  stand  me  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Lucy. 
"  Oh,  here's  another  postscript,  '  You 
will  kindly  remember  my  weakness  for 
a  hot  water  bottle  ! '  " 

"That  throws  no  light,"  he  said. 
"What  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Never  mind,  darling  ;  we  must  bear 
it  together."  He  clasped  her  fondly  in 
his  arms. 

"  Would  you  still  have  married  me," 
she  asked,  timidly,  "  if  you  had  known 
of  this  dreadful  thing  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  he  replied  with  emo- 
tion. "  I  am  as  bad  as  you  are  ;  you 
have  yet  to  meet  my  Uncle  George." 
And  he  hurried  off  to  his  work  with 
guilty  haste,  before  she  could  ask  any 
questions. 

Aunt  Jane  arrived,  as  threatened, 
punctually  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late. 
She  was  always  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
late,  on  principle.  It  arose  out  of  a  dis- 
like for  being  kept  waiting  when  asked 
out  to  dinner,  for  instance,  and  rapidly 
spread  over  the  whole  of  her  move- 
ments, owing  to  her  morbid  passion  for 
regularity.  To  be  late  for  breakfast 
and  in  time  for  luncheon  upset  her  for 
a  week,  and  she  was  scrupulously  late 
for  everything.  This  was  annoying,  un- 
less you  knew  her  and  allowed  for  it ; 
but  so  were  most  of  the  things  Aunt 
Jane  did.  She  was  small,  but  enjoyed 
a  deep  bass  voice. 

"Ah,  my  poor  child,"  was  her  greet- 
ing, "  how  ill  you  are  looking  !  " 

"  I  didn't  know  it,"  said  Lucy  meekly. 

"Never  mind,  never  mind;  you've 
nobody  to  blame  but  yourself,  and 
you've  got  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Give 
me  some  tea,  child." 

She  folded  her  veil  and  sat  down  with 
an  air  of  pity. 

"  Put  the  sugar  in  first,  then  the  tea. 
and  then  count  five  slowly  before  adding 
the  milk." 

"  Yes,  aunt."  Long  habit  had  taught 
absolute  submission. 

"And  now  tell  me,"  said  Aunt  Jane, 
after  a  few  minutes  general  conversa- 
tion, "  does  he  yet  use  actual  violence 
to  you  ?  " 

Lucy  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"Don't  be  afraid  to  tell  me  all, 
child  ;  always  tell  all  the  truth  to  your 
doctor  and  your  aunt.  I  have  come 
here  to  cheer  you  up." 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean, 
aunt." 

"  I  quite  see  that  you  are  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  this  man  ;  but,  of  course, 
though  I  sympathize,  I  can't  forget 
that  you  ran  into  it  with  your  eyes 
open.  Your  mother  did  just  the  same, 
poor  dear  ! " 

"  Mother  had  nothing  to  make  her 
unhappy."  said  Lucy  indignantly. 

"Ah,  temper,  temper  !  No,  my  child, 
I  know  better  ;  I  see  below  the  surface. 
Trust  an  old  woman's  instinct  for  that. 
Now,  don't  lose  your  temper.  You  are 
doing  so  rapidly,  my  poor  child.  I  don't 
say  that  you  haven't  plenty  to  try  it 
sorely  in  your  new  life." 

With  much  more  of  this  Lucy  felt 
that  she  would  become  hysterical.  Tom 
was  not  due  home  for  two  or  three 
hours. 

The  old  lady  chatted  on  cheerfully. 

"  You  think  you're  happy,  but  I  know 
better,  poor  thing.  I  see  from  your 
looks,  from  your  manner,  that  you  are 
utterly  miserable.  Now  confess,  have- 
n't I  guessed  right  ?  " 

"I'm — I'm  perfectly  happy,"  groaned 
Lucv,  dismallv.  "I  mean,  I  was  till — 
till—" 

"Till   you   came,"   was  what  she 


wanted  to  say,  but  her  courage  failed. 

"Till  you  married  !  "  said  Aunt  Jane, 
triumphantly.    "  Didn't  I  say  so  ?" 

The  manner  of  Aunt  Jane  had  a 
curiously  quelling  effect  upon  all  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be  brought  under 
its  spell.  Having  extracted  this  ad- 
mission, she  followed  up  her  success  by 
a  skillful  cross-examination,  which  re- 
duced the  poor  girl  to  tears,  and  al- 
most persuaded  her  that  her  husband 
was  the  most  brutal  scoundrel  on 
earth.  Every  little  instance  of  his  ir- 
ritability, every  little  protest,  however 
gentle,  about  lateness  of  breakfast  or 
toughness  of  beef,  was  dragged  out  of 
her  by  torturous  means,  carefully  ex- 
aggerated and  embellished  with  details 
supplied  from  Aunt  Jane's  own  instinct, 
and  fitted  into  its  place  in  an  elaborate 
and  highly  colored  mosaic  of  perfect 
villainy.  And  when  it  was  done,  so  dif- 
ficult was  it  to  distinguish  fact  from 
fancy  that  Lucy  was  wondering  how  on 
earth  she  could  ever  have  married  the 
man  at  all. 

"And  now,  my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Jane, 
"  to  follow  up  your  suggestion  that  he 
is  concealing  something  far  worse  than 
all  this  — Lucy  had  never  suggested 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  she  saw  now 
how  probable  it  was — "just  tell  me 
fully  anything  he  may  have  confided  to 
you  and  any  suspicions  you  may  have 
that  he  is  keeping  anything  back. 
There  should  be  no  secrets  between  a 
man  and  his  wife's  aunt." 

"No,  aunt,"  said  Lucy,  struggling 
with  her  tears  ;  "  I  quite  agree." 

"  For  instance,  does  he  receive  let- 
ters which  he  does  not  allow  you  to 
look  at  ?  " 

"  I — I — don't  know  ;  I  never  asked 
him,"  she  sobbed  " 

"  Poor  child — poor,  simple  child  !  As 
if  he  would  confess  it.  The  very  fact 
that  he  says  nothing  about  those  letters 
ought  to  have  put  you  on  your  guard. 
He  always  gets  down  to  breakfast  be- 
fore you,  I'll  be  bound,  and  gloats  over 
them  in  secret,  eh  ?  " 

"  Y — yes,  he  does  usually  ;  but — but 
— I  don't  know  about  the  gloating." 
She  dried  her  eyes  after  each  word. 

"No,  the  housemaid  would  see  that." 

"  I  sup — suppose  she  would." 

"And  doesn't  it  look  suspicious  that 
the  housemaid  hasn't  told  you  about  it  ? 
Looks  like  a  conspiracy,  doesn't  it, 
eh?" 

Lucy  clenched  her  hands  and  said  she 
ought  to  have  suspected  it,  it  was  so 
obvious. 

"  Ah,  my  poor  child,  the  obvious  is  so 
seldom  visible  !  I  find  that  people  very 
often  miss  what  to  me  is  as  clear  as 
daylight." 

Aunt  Jane  had  never  been  on  a  scent 
so  hot. 

"And  have  you  access  to  all  cup- 
boards, drawers,  safes  ?  " 

"I — I  think  so,"  was  the  faltering 
reply. 

"Think  so  !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Jane. 
"  That's  a  pretty  state  of  mind  for  a 
wife.  Take  me  to  his  study  at  once  ! 
Am  I  not  his  wife's  aunt  ?  " 

This  was  said  because  Lucy  seemed  to 
hesitate.  Together  they  went  to  the 
study.  Aunt  Jane  sniffed  contemptu- 
ously. 

"Smoke!"  she  snorted.  "He 
smokes  ?  " 

Lucy  admitted  it. 

"And  plays  cards  ?  " 

"I— I— think  so,  a  little." 

"  Poor  dear,  poor  dear  !  What  more 
do  you  want  ?  Now  show  me  this  secret 
drawer  you  were  complaining  of."  She 
hadn't  complained  of  any,  but  pulled 
the  handles  of  several,  and  at  last  found 
one  that  wouldn't  open." 

"  There  you  are  !  came  the  triumph- 
ant cry.  "  Have  you  ever  seen  inside 
that  ?  " 

Lucy  couldn't  remember  that  she  had 
or  had  ever  wanted  to. 

"  Doesn't  it  all  fit  in  wonderfully  ?  " 
said  Aunt  Jane.  "  In  there  lie  the  let- 
ters over  which  he  and  the  housemaid 
gloat  in  the  early  morning  !  " 

Lucy  saw  it  all  clearly. 

"  And  I've  no  doubt  that  there  have 
been  times  when  he  has  told  you,  with 
a  pretense  of  sympathy,  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  get  up  ?  " 

Lucy  did  remember  one  or  two  in- 
stances when  she  had  a  slight  cold. 
Aunt  Jane  chuckled. 

"I  never  met  a  married  couple  yet 


who  oughtn't  to  be  divorced  at  once," 
she  said.  "  This  must  be  finally  settled 
this  evening,  and  I  will  stay  by  your 
side  till  he  gives  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. He  never  will;  it  won't  bear  ex- 
planation." 

"Iam  very  grateful  to  you,  aunt," 
said  Lucy. 

"Show  me  my  room,  poor  thing;  I 
always  take  a  rest  before  dinner." 

"I  am  sure  you  must  require  it," 
said  Lucy,  leading  the  way  upstairs. 

"And  mind,"  said  Aunt  Jane  at  the 
door,  "not  a  word  to  him  about  this 
till  I  tackle  him  ;  you  would  only  put 
him  on  his  guard  and  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  destroying  the  only  evidence 
we  have." 

"I  will  not  mention  it,"  said  Lucy, 
humbly. 

When  Tom  came  in  he  was  not  met 
at  the  door,  as  usual,  by  his  wife.  He 
thought  it  strange,  but  supposed  she 
was  looking  after  her  guest.  When  he 
came  down  to  the  drawing-room, 
punctually,  Lucy  was  alone  there,  look- 
ing gloomily  into  the  fire.  She  did  not 
turn  on  his  entrance. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  he  said,  cheerily, 
"has  our  sin  come  home  to  us  ?  " 

"If  you  mean,"  replied  Lucy,  with 
hauteur,  "  has  my  dear  Aunt  Jane  ar- 
rived, she  has." 

"That's  what  I  meant,"  he  said,  a 
little  surprised.  "And  am  I  to  be  a 
model  or  an  awful  example  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  teach 
you  to  wear  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy," 
she  replied,  with  tears  coming  to  her 
eyes. 

He  raised  his  eyebrows.  "Why, 
what  on  earth — what's  the  matter, 
dear?" 

He  tried  to  kiss  her,  but  she  drew 
away  from  him.  She  was  sobbing  bit- 
terly. 

"You  ask  me,"  she  said,  "you,  with 
all  those — with  all  that — " 

She  nearly  flung  the  guilty  letters  in 
his  teeth,  but  remembered  her  aunt's 
warning  just  in  time. 

"  What  all  those  what  ?"  he  asked, 
bewildered.  But  not  another  word 
could  he  get  from  her,  and  he  was 
standing  looking  at  her  with  an  expres- 
sion of  utter  amazement,  when  Aunt 
Jane  sailed  in,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late. 
She  required  no  introduction. 

"  You  are  the  man,  I  suppose  ?  "  she 
said,  with  a  snap  of  the  teeth.  He 
bowed. 

"How  do  you  do,  Aunt  Jane?"  he 
said.  "  I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant 
journey." 

"So-so.    No  thanks  to  you  I  " 

"Dear  Aunt  Jane,"  he  said  softly, 
"I  wired  to  the  porters  to  be  polite." 
It  was  clear  that  he  did  not  take  her 
seriously,  and  Lucy  was  indignant. 

"I  hear,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  as  they 
settled  round  the  dinner  table,  "that 
you  are  a  lawyer  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  said  Tom. 

"Never  could  stand  lawyers,"  she 
went  on;  "a  nasty,  deceitful  lot  of 
serpents." 

"Indeed  they  are,"  said  Tom, 
"loathly,  crawling  creatures."  He 
shook  his  head  solemnly. 

Being  unable  to  put  the  case  more 
strongly,  Aunt  Jane  found  herself  unex- 
pectedly with  nothing  more  to  say.  So 
she  turned,  with  pity  in  her  voice,  to 
Lucy. 

"My  dear,  I  wonder  you  allow  your 
cook  to  stay  in  the  house." 

"  Do  you  suggest  a  ?hed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  garden  for  her  ?  "  said  Tom, 
gently  interrupting.  He  had  decided 
to  assume  the  offensive. 

She  ignored  him.  "  This  soup,"  she 
said,  "  is  disgraceful." 

Lucy  apologized  humbly.  So  did  Tom. 

"  Take  away  Miss  Wilkins'  soup,"  he 
said  to  the  servant,  and  it  went  before 
Aunt  Jane  had  time  to  clutch  the  plate. 
It  was  long  before  anything  else  was 
said  by  anybody,  but  Tom  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  his  dinner.  Indeed,  the  two 
ladies  were  disgusted  at  the  brazen  im- 
pudence of  the  fellow.  Lucy  longed  for 
the  end  of  this  ghastly  meal,  and  yet 
feared  what  was  to  follow.  At  last  the 
servant  left,  and  Aunt  Jane  coughed 
significantly.  Tom  looked  up.  Lucy 
said,  timidly,  "Let us  go." 

"No,"  said  Aunt  Jane  ;"  the  time 
has  come." 

"  Has  it  ?  "  asked  Tom,  cracking  a 
nut. 
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"  Your  conscience,"  said  Aunt  Jane, 
"must  tell  you  that  you  owe  an  ex- 
planation to  your  wife." 

"Must  it?"  asked  Tom,  checking  a 
smile. 

"Don't  lose  your  temper,  sir,"  said 
Aunt  Jane.  She  always  began  an  argu- 
ment like  that — it  seldom  failed. 
"  Lucy,  tell  him  what  you  know." 

"  I — I — Hadn't  we  better  go  into  the 
drawing-room  ?  "  stammered  Lucy. 

"No!  I  will  protect  you."  She 
turned  fiercely  upon  Tom.  "  You  have 
letters  in  a  drawer  in  your  study  which 
is  locked.    Don't  deny  it  !  " 

"  1  won't,"  said  Tom.  "  It's  probably 
quite  true." 

"By  your  brutal  conduct  you  thought 
you  had  cowed  this  poor  child's  spirit 
so  that  she  would  make  no  inquiries." 

"  How  did  you  guess  ?  "  said  Tom. 

"  But  I  have  come,  sir  !  " 

"  I  can't  deny  it,"  he  said. 

"  And  I  shall  remain  and  protect  my 
helpless  niece  forever,  if  necessary." 

"She  warned  me  that  something  of 
the  kind  might  happen,"  he  said,  help- 
ing himself  to  a  banana. 

Are  you  going  to  show  me  those 
letters  ?  " 

"Certainly  not ;  they  are  private." 

Aunt  Jane  tried  to  wither  him  with 
contempt,  but  was  so  unsuccessful  that 
she  felt  that,  unless  she  retreated  in 
haste,  she  would  lose  her  temper  her- 
self. 

"  Come  !  "  she  said.  "  Leave  him  to 
his  conscience." 

As  they  swept  out  Tom  said  to  his 
wife,  "Are  you  a  party  to  this  silly 
nonsense  ? "  but  she  did  not  deign  to 
answer.  It  was  all  beyond  doubt,  now, 
on  his  own  confession. 

Tom  smoked  a  cigarette.  He  hadn't 
a  notion  what  the  row  was  about,  but 
there  would  obviously  be  no  peace  till 
Aunt  Jane  went.  So  he  changed  his 
plan  of  attack  and  strolled  into  the 
drawing-room.  The  two  were  on  the 
sofa.  Aunt  Jane's  arm  was  round 
Lucy's  waist.  They  looked  ferociously 
at  him,  turned  away,  shuddered,  and 
were  silent.  He  sat  down  on  an  easy 
chair  and  took  up  a  book.  For  five 
minutes  nothing  was  heard  but  indig- 
nant breathing.  Suddenly  he  remarked, 
"I  saw  the  doctor  again  to-day." 
There  was  no  reply.  Aunt  Jane  clasped 
Lucy  tightly.  He  went  on  :  "I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  ?  " 

Still  a  silence.  You  could  hear  their 
shoulders  shrugged. 

"  He  said  it  was  a  little  hard  to  ex- 
plain the  green  spots,  but  the  pink  and 
yellow  ones  were  either  scarlet  fever  or 
something  in-itis  and  were  quite  well 
known  in  their  profession." 

Aunt  Jane  had  released  her  hold  on 
Lucy  and  was  looking  at  him  with  open 
mouth.  He  went  on  casually:  "I 
asked,  was  it  infectious.  He  said  you 
can't  tell  until  somebody  has  caught  it 
from  you." 

Aunt  Jane  was  standing  up. 

"  But,  he  says,  in  case  there  should 
be  any  danger,  I  had  better  avoid  the 
company  of  all  but  near  relatives  of  my- 
self or  my  wife." 

Lucy  hurried  up  to  him  with  alarm 
on  her  face.  Aunt  Jane  backed  to- 
ward the  door. 

"Dear  aunt,"  he  said,  advancing 
with  outstretched  hand,  "you're  not 
going  yet,  surely  ?  " 

She  gave  a  little  scream  and  jumped 
away.  In  a  moment  she  was  out  of  the 
room. 

Lucy  turned  to  him  with  concern. 
"  Is  it  serious,  dear  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Just  you  see  that  Aunt  Jane  gets 
comfortably  out  of  the  house." 

Lucy  understood,  and  the  spell  van- 
ished. Aunt  Jane  was  upstairs,  hur- 
riedly putting  on  her  .hat  and  coat  and 
muttering  aloud. 

"I'll  take  a  room  at  the  hotel  until 
to-morrow.  Send  on  my  box.  No,  I 
am  afraid  I  can't  wait — I  shall  be  late 
as  it  is.  Thank  you  for  a  pleasant 
evening.  Write  and  tell  me  how  he  is 
getting  on,  and  don't  forget  to  disinfect 
the  letter.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this 
before  you  invited  me  ?  The  incom- 
petence of  some  doctors  ! — and  sprinkle 
it  all  over  the  carpets.  Good-by."  She 
scurried  down  the  stairs.  Tom  was  in 
the  hall  to  say  good-by.  She  dodged 
around  him  and  out  of  the  door  as  if 
twenty  microbes  were  snapping  at  her 
heels. 


The  deserted  couple  sighed  with  re- 
lief. Lucy  put  her  head  on  Tom's 
shoulder. 

"  I  am  so  glad  she's  gone,  dear.  I 
think  she's  a  witch  ;  she  seemed  to  get 
hold  of  my  mind,  somehow." 

"  Let's  go  and  look  at  the  guilty  let- 
ters," he  said. 

"  No,  I  don't  want  to  see." 

"Well,  they  are  only  what  you  wrote 
to  me  before  we  married." 

So  she  brought  what  he  wrote  to  her, 
and  he  brought  what  she  wrote  to  him, 
and  they  exchanged  bundles  and  sat  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  table,  and  he 
knocked  on  the  table  and  shot  across  to 
her  the  first  in  date,  and  she  shot 
across  to  him  her  reply  to  it  ;  and  he 
read  it  and  shot  across  the  next,  and 
so  on  all  through  the  list,  and  when 
they  came  to  the  things  which  meant 
kisses.    .    .  . 

This  is  a  good  parlor  game  for  two. — 
John  Worne,  in  The  Sketch. 


Her  Wisdom. 

"Every  Child  Her  Own  Solomon"  is 
a  text  that  may  come  up  for  discussion 
in  some  of  the  clubs  after  the  color 
question  is  disposed  of,  now  that  little 
Miss  Kohlsaat  has  argued  and  won  a 
case  of  her  own.  The  little  girl  lost  a 
much-beloved  pet  dog  some  time  ago, 
and  recently  saw  it  riding  in  a  carriage 
with  a  handsomely  gowned  woman. 
The  carriage  was  going  very  slowly, 
and  near  the  pavement,  and  the  little 
girl  delightedly  called  her  pet  by  name. 
With  a  whine  of  joy  the  animal  sprang 
from  the  vehicle,  and,  running  to  little 
Miss  Kohlsaat,  began  jumping  about 
her  and  licking  her  hands  for  sheer  joy. 

"  You  can't  have  my  dog,  little  girl," 
called  the  woman  from  her  carriage, 
which  had  now  drawn  up  to  the  curb. 

"  But  this  is  my  dog,"  said  little  Miss 
Kohlsaat. 

"No,  it's  my  dog,"  said  the  woman. 

"  I'll  prove  that  it  is  mine,"  replied 
little  Miss  Kohlsaat,  with  the  blood 
born  of  determination  and  justice. 

By  this  time  quite  a  crowd  of  children 
and  passers-by  had  collected,  and  the 
girl,  with  the  dog  in  her  arms,  faced 
her  antagonist  as  a  lawyer  faces  a  jury. 

"  Can  your  dog  stand  up  and  beg  ?  " 
said  she. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  woman. 

"  Can  be  jump  through  a  hoop  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Can  he  lie  down  and  play  dead?" 
"Yes." 

"Can  he  dance  on  his  hind  feet  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"Can  he  say  his  prayers  ?  " 
"Yes." 

Closing  her  arms  tightly  about  the 
dog,  and  starting  to  walk  away,  the 
child  cried,  triumphantly.  "  Well  my 
dog  can't.    He  is  mine,  then." 

And  she  won. — Chicago  Evening 
Post. 


Boiling  Starch. 

"  More  starching  is  a  failure  from  the 
starch  being  half  cooked  than  from  any 
other  cause,"  said  a  capable  housewife 
who  was  complimented  on  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  starched  goods  that  came 
up  from  her  laundry.  "I  make  it  a 
rule  to  have  the  starch  boiled  steadily 
an  hour  before  it  is  strained.  After 
this  some  of  it  is  thinned  to  the  proper 
condition  for  dresses,  shirt  waists  and 
other  pieces  that  require  light  starch- 
ing." Starch  that  is  not  boiled  enough 
will  stick  to  the  iron.  If  starch  is  not 
strained  there  will  be  uneven  places  in 
it.  It  is  very  little  trouble  to  boil 
starch.  It  needs  to  be  stirred  a  few 
times  after  it  begins  to  boil.  Stretch 
a  triangular  bag  across  a  pail  and  pour 
the  starch  through  it.  It  will  nearly 
all  soon  drip  through,  and  it  requires 
very  little  squeezing  to  press  the  re- 
mainder through.  There  is  always 
some  starch  left  in  the  strainer  that 
cannot  be  used.  It  saves  time  to  skim 
off  the  film  that  gathers  over  starch 
that  has  been  boiled  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 


The  Youth — Sir  I  came  to  ask  your 
consent  to  my  marriage  with  your 
daughter.  The  Old  Man — Is  your  in- 
come sufficient  to  support  a  wife  ?  The 


Youth — It  is  ;  and  in  addition  to  that  it 
is  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  stand  an 
occasional  touch  from  my  wife's  father. 
The  Old  Man — Say  no  more,  young 
man.    She's  yours.   Bless  you,  my  son. 


"Old  Hickory's"  Fairness. 

Andrew  Jackson  has  two  sorts  of 
reputation.  He  is  credited,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  being  the  father  of  the 
spoils  system  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  said  to  be  stanch  and  stubborn 
against  wire  pulling.  A  story  told  in 
the  Washington  Post  throws  light  on 
the  best  side  of  Jackson's  character. 

When  Jackson  was  President,  Major 
Gibbon,  a  New  Jersey  man,  was  post- 
master at  Richmond,  Va.  A  delegation 
from  Richmond  waited  on  Jackson  to 
demand  the  postmaster's  place  for  a 
Democrat. 

"  Isn't  Major  Gibbon  an  old  soldier  of 
the  Revolution  ?  "  asked  Jackson. 

"  Well,  yes." 

"Any  charges  against  his  official 
character  ?  " 

"  No-o  ;  but  he  stumps  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  Richmond,  abusing  you 
and  your  administration  ?  " 

"  Does  he  ?  "  said  Jackson,  grimly. 

"  Yes  ;  and,  besides,  he's  an  old-time 
Federalist." 

"Well,"  said  Jackson,  seriously, 
"you  call  to-morrow  morning  and  you 
shall  have  an  answer." 

When  the  delegation  had  withdrawn, 
Jackson  sent  promptly  for  the  auditor 
of  the  Postoffice  Department. 

"Mr.  Auditor,  what  sort  of  an  offi- 
cial is  Major  Gibbon,  postmaster  at 
Richmond  ?  " 

"A  model  postmaster,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." 

"Any  charges  against  his  official  in- 
tegrity ?  " 

"  None  whatever,  sir.  His  accounts 
are  scrupulously  correct,  and  always 
rendered  on  time." 

"That  will  do,  Mr.  Auditor.  Good 
morning." 

The  next  morning  the  delegation 
called  promptly,  expecting  to  receive 
Major  Gibbon's  head. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Jackson,  "you 
admitted  yesterday  that  no  charge  lies 
against  Postmaster  Gibbon's  official 
character  or  conduct.  This  is  verified 
by  the  accounting  officer  of  the  Treas- 
ury. But  you  dwelt  on  the  fact  that 
he  villifies  me  and  openly  opposes  my 
politics.  For  that  you  would  have  me 
turn  adrift  and  penniless  an  elderly 
man — the  man  who  led  the  forlorn  hope 
at  Stony  Point,  and  left  his  right  leg 
there. 

"Such  a  man,  gentlemen,  has  bought 
the  right  to  entertain  his  opinions  and 
speak  them,  and  to  abuse  me  as  much 
as  he  pleases.  While  Andrew  Jackson 
holds  the  White  House,  Major  Gibbon 
shall  not  be  disturbed  in  his  little  office. 
You  have  my  answer.   Good  morning." 


"That's  a  wonderful  line,"  said  the 
philosopher.  "'He  that  runs  may 
read.'  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  an- 
alyze those  few  words?"  "No,"  re- 
plied the  man  who  is  busy  getting  rich. 
"I've  no  time  to  waste  over  such 
things.  What  I  want  is  to  find  some 
place  where  he  who  runs  may  eat." 


When  it  comes  to  marriage  I 
wouldn't  give  a  thought  of  how  much 
the  man  I  love  is  making,"  remarked 
the  dreamy-eyed  girl.  "  Neither  would 
I,"  answered  the  practical  damsel. 
"What  would  primarily  interest  me 
would  be  how  much  he  had  already 
made.  There's  no  use  taking  chances." 


Mrs.  Jones — Whatever  made  you 
propose  to  me  ?  Mr.  Jones — An  acci- 
dent. You  were  making  such  a  frantic 
effort  to  get  married,  Bill  and  I  took 
pity  on  you,  and  we  tossed  up  to  see 
who  should  marry  you.  Mrs.  Jones — 
And  you  .won  ?    Mr.  Jones — No,  I  lost. 


Young  Wife— I  want  to  buy  a  hat 
for  my  husband.  Hatter — What  size 
does  he  wear  ?  Young  Wife — I  declare 
I  forgot  to  find  out.  T  know  the  size 
of  the  collars  he  wears  ;  it's  fifteen. 
He'd  want  about  size  eighteen  or 
twenty  for  a  hat,  wouldn't  he  ? 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

One  of  the  best  sauces  for  fish  is 
made  by  chopping  a  tablespoonful  of 
capers  very  fine  and  then  rubbing 
them  through  a  sieve  with  a  wooden 
spoon.  Mix  this  with  an  ounce  of  cold 
butter  and  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. 

Powdered  borax  is  a  harmless  and  ex- 
ceedingly useful  article  to  keep  in  the 
house.  A  tablespoonful  added  to  hard 
water  successfully  softens  it.  It  is  an 
agreeable  addition  to  the  dishwater, 
and  helps  to  keep  the  hands  soft  in- 
stead of  irritating  them  as  soda  does. 

Keep  a  flour  barrel  elevated  at  least 
two  inches  from  the  floor  on  a  rack  to 
allow  a  current  of  fresh  air  to  pass  un- 
der it  and  prevent  dampness  collecting 
at  the  bottom.  Do  not  allow  any  gro- 
ceries or  provisions  with  a  strong  odor 
near  the  flour  barrel.  Nothing  absorbs 
odors  more  certainly  than  flour. 

The  left  over  of  cold  ham  may  be  util- 
ized in  breakfast  balls.  Crush  three 
boiled  potatoes  through  a  sieve.  Moisten 
with  sweet  cream,  add  a  quarter  of  a 
cupful  of  grated  or  finely  minced  ham, 
a  little  chopped  parsley  and  pepper  and 
salt.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Form 
into  small  balls,  fry  until  light  brown 
in  color,  and  serve  plain  or  with  brown 
gravy. 

Nothing  is  better  to  keep  two-year- 
old  children  in  health  than  stewed  fresh 
fruit  every  day.  Peaches,  apricots  and 
apples  are  the  best  fresh  fruits  for 
stewing,  and  prunes  among  the  dried 
fruits.  There  is  such  an  abundance  of 
cereals  in  the  market  that  the  two- 
year-old  can  have  a  different  one  every 
morning,  with  cream.  Soft-boiled  eggs 
and  mutton  and  chicken  broth  are 
standard  diets  for  young  people  of  this 
age. 

The  best  way  to  clean  a  wash  silk 
waist  is  to  wash  it  in  suds  made  of  ben- 
zine or  gasoline  and  a  white  soap.  Af- 
ter the  garment  is  clean  it  should  be 
thoroughly  rinsed  in  fresh  benzine.  No 
pressing  will  be  needed  as  a  result  of 
the  washing,  but  if  the  silk  is  wrinkled 
it  should  be  ironed  with  a  warm  flat 
iron  after  it  is  dry.  A  hot  flat  iron 
must  not,  of  course,  be  put  on  goods 
with  such  fluid.  The  rinsing  liquid  may 
be  saved  for  another  occasion,  pro- 
viding it  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  is 
then  drained  from  the  sediment.  Deli- 
cate fabrics  may  be  cleaned  in  this 
way. 


Eggs  with  Mushrooms. — A  delicious 
way  to  cook  fresh  eggs  for  the  table  in 
the  spring  is  with  mushrooms.  These 
are  always  in  market  from  the  green- 
house if  not  from  the  field.  A  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  mushrooms  is  enough  to 
serve  with  twelve  eggs.  After  peeling 
and  trimming  the  mushroom  melt  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  saucepan. 
Add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  white  pepper.  Then  add 
the  mushrooms,  properly  cleaned  and 
trimmed,  squeezing  in  two  drops  of 
lemon  juice.  Cover  the  saucepan  and 
let  the  mushrooms  cook  for  ten  minutes 
on  a  slow  fire.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of 
wine  and  simmer  the  mushrooms  for 
about  three  minutes  longer,  or  until 
the  liquid  has  been  reduced  one-half. 
Now  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream 
and  let  the  mushrooms  boil  up  again. 
Dish  the  mushrooms  in  the  center  of  a 
hot  platter  without  the  liquid  around 
them.  Lay  twelve  poached  eggs  in  a 
circle  around  the  mushrooms.  Pour 
the  liquid  of  the  mushrooms  over  them 
and  around  the  eggs.  This  dish  is  nice 
without  wine,  simply  serve  with  the 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  added  to 
the  mushrooms. 


A  woman  once  asked  a  little  girl  of 
five  if  she  had  any  brothers.  "Yes," 
said  the  child,  "I  have  three  broth- 
ers." "And  how  many  sisters,  my 
dear?"  asked  the  woman.  "Just 
one  sister,  and  I'm  it,"  replied  the  lit- 
tle girl. 


"  Our  honeymoon  has  been  perfect, 
hasn't  it,  dear?"  "Yes,  Clarence." 
"And  you  have  nothing  to  regret?" 
"  Not  exactly,  dear.  Only  I  was  just 
thinking  that  it  wouldn't  be  a  novelty 
next  time." 
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San  Francisco,  April  15,  1903. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   74  6  75M  70}<@71X 

Thursday   1iH@lHi%  ~1<4@V2% 

Friday  *  @    ®  

Saturday   74?»<377X  6»%<g,12% 

MoDday   76H@75*  7i«@70H 

Tuesday   75*4@76*  70«@7I* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.   2  corn  per 
bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 

week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   42i£ffl43K  43*043* 

Thursday   42*@43*  43*@43* 

Friday  *  @   — — ®  

Saturday   42*(fc42K        43  @43x 

Monday   42^(343*  43!<@43X 

Tuesday   43*®44  43%@43% 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was  as 
follows: 

May,in03.  Dec,  1903. 

Thursday  tl  35  @1  34        tl  24   ®1  23 

Friday  *  @    @  

Saturday    @   1  22  @1  2IH 

Monday    ®   1  21  %<&  

Tuesday   1  33   ®   1  21*@1  2\% 

Wednesday    (a   1  23   @1  24 

♦Holiday. 

WHEAT. 
Seldom  is  the  wheat  market  in  this  cen- 
ter more  lifeless  than  at  present.  The 
demand  is  of  very  small  volume  and  there 
is  not  enough  wheat  offering  to  accommo- 
date the  little  inquiry  which  exists.  One 
cargo,  which  has  been  slowly  getting  to- 
gether for  weeks  past,  was  cleared  on  Sat- 
urday last  for  East  London,  South  Africa, 
leaving  only  two  ships  on  the  engaged 
list,  both  engaged  for  South  Africa  and 
with  uncomplete  cargoes  which  should 
have  been  finished  and  afloat  last  month. 
Other  vessels  would  be  loading  here  for 
both  Australia  and  South  Africa  if  the 
wheat  was  obtainable.  Ships  are  still 
going  under  engagement  to  be  loaded  on 
the  Columbia  River  and  on  Puget  Sound 
for  above  destinations.  One  charter  was 
effected  the  current  week  of  a  French 
ship,  Portland  loading  for  South  Africa, 
at  24s  6d.  This  freight  rate  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  not  to  exceed  21s  3d  for  San  Fran- 
cisco loading.  Australia  has  had  another 
crop  failure  and  will  require  200,000  to 
250,000  tons  of  wheat  this  year.  South 
Africa  will  in  all  probability  continue  to 
import  in  considerable  quantity  from  this 
coast  the  coming  summer.  California 
should  receive  a  large  portion  of  this 
trade  from  the  Southern  hemisphere,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  the  State  will  be 
abundantly  able,  after  approaching  har- 
vest, to  furnish  all  and  more  grain  than 
required  for  above-named  countries. 

California  Milling   1  40  @1  52* 

Cal  No  1  shipping,  alongside   1  32*@1  37* 

Oregon  Club   1  SO   ®1  35 

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club     @  

OA  qualitiss  wheat    @  

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1.35@1.33. 

December,  1903,  delivery,  $1.21  J@1.24J. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  for  May,  1903,  wheat,  $1.32| 
was  bid,  $1.33  asked;  December,  1903, 
sold  at  $1.23@1.24. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Llv.  quotations  6sl';dfa6s2d  6s7d(36s8d 

Freight  rates                 23®23Xs  -'1  v*— * 

Local  market            tl  10(31  ll«  $1  37* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Business  in  this  product  is  slow  in  this 
center,  as  is  to  be  expected  under  existing 
conditions.  Most  of  the  mills  in  the  State 
are  running  very  lightly  and  the  majority 
of  them  would  be  wholly  idle  were  it  not 
for  the  comparatively  stiff  figures  which 
have  been  lately  obtainable  for  mill  offal, 
particularly  for  middlings,  which  have 
been  commanding  fully  as  much  as  ordi- 
nary superfine  flour.  Wheat  is  too  scarce 
and  high  in  this  section  to  warrant  turn- 
ing out  flour  at  present  selling  prices. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t2  40@2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75@3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   8  75®4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  mi  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  25(34  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  25®3  75 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  90 

BARLEY. 
Much  the  same  quiet  condition  prevails 
in  the  market  for  this  cereal  as  for  wheat, 


and  from  same  cause:  lack  of  supplies  of 
wholesale  proportions.  The  business 
transpiring  in  the  sample  market  is 
almost  wholly  in  feed  descriptions,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  existing  trade  is 
on  account  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
Values  are  being  maintained  nearly  at 
same  range  as  last  quoted,  but  only  in  a 
limited  way  are  full  figures  obtainable.  A 
decline  of  about  20%  from  present  rates  is 
looked  for  when  new  crop  barley  comes 
upon  the  market  in  wholesale  quantity. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   tl  12*®l  15 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  10  ®l  12* 

Brtwing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  17*@1  22* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  40  (a)  I  50 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  22*@1  37* 

OATS. 

Spot  stocks  and  offerings  are  of  fair 
volume  for  this  time  of  year,  but  with  all 
other  cereals  at  a  higher  range  of  values, 
oats  are  receiving  considerable  attention. 
Values  are  ruling  tolerably  steady,  still 
buyers  are  not  as  a  rule  disposed  to  pur- 
chase ahead  to  any  great  extent  at  full 
current  figures. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed    1  27*@l  30 

White,  good  to  choice   1  25  Ml  27* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  17*@1  22* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  (31  25 

Milling   1  22*  tl  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  27*®1  32* 

Black  Russian   1  10  ®1  15 

Red   1  12*@1  25 

CORN. 

Market  remains  quiet,  with  no  appre- 
ciable changes  to  record  in  quotable 
values.  Immediate  offerings  are  princi- 
pally ordinary  Eastern  large  white  and 
yellow  from  second  hands.  There  is  no 
special  firmness,  asking  rates  of  jobbers 
being  close  to  present  cost  of  landing  corn 
here  from  the  East. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  22*@1  30 

Large  Yellow   1  25  @1  35 

Small  Yellow   1  45  @1  52* 

RYE. 

Not  much  offering,  but  demand  is  also 
light  and  market  rather  easy  in  tone. 

Good  to  choice   1  10  @1  12* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
In  the  absence  of  any  noteworthy  trad- 
ing, wholesale  values  for  the  time  being 
are  wholly  nominal. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

The  outward  movement  in  beans  has 
been  showing  some  increase,  but  has  been 
mainly  in  W  hites,  Pinks  and  Bayos. 
Market  for  above  kinds  is  showing  im- 
proved tone.  Limas  and  Black-Eyes  are 
offering  rather  freely,  with  no  active  in- 
quiry for  same,  and  market  lacking  in 
firmness.  It  is  too  early  to  know  anything 
definite  concerning  coming  crop,  as  it  will 
be  about  five  months  before  new  beans 
will  appear  on  the  market  in  wholesale 
quantity.  The  outlook  in  the  southern 
section  is,  however,  more  promising  for 
this  early  date  than  it  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   8  50  @3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  10  (33  25 

Large  White   3  00  ®3  20 

Pinks   2  40  @2  70 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  85  @3  10 

Reds   2  85  @3  00 

Red  Kidney     @  

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  10  @4  20 

Black-eye  Beans   3  30  £3  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  ®2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25   @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
There  have  been  some  transfers  of 
Green  peas  lately  at  quotably  unchanged 
values.    Niles  peas  are  In  very  light  stock. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  60  (31  75 

Niles  Peas   2  25  «d  

HOPS. 

More  hops  have  arrived  in  this  center 
the  past  fortnight  than  for  several  months 
preceding.  The  market  is  easy  in  tone  at 
the  reduced  quotations  lately  established. 
Tacoma  advices  report  4000  to  5000  bales 
still  unplaced  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
A  New  York  review  speaks  as  follows  of 
the  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  :  "  In  the 
interior  of  New  York  State  there  has  been 
a  decline,  and  we  hear  of  no  sales  during 
the  past  week  over  26c.  The  country 
giving  way  so  rapidly  has  caused  a  sym- 
pathetic drop  here,  and  we  reduce  quota- 
tions all  along  the  line.  Up  to  the  present 
time  no  better  business  has  resulted  in 
this  market,  and  it  is  practically  out  of 
the  question  to  interest  buyers  at  all 
largely.  Dealers  have  anticipated  the 
decline  for  some  time  past,  and  brewers 
are  sticking  closely  to  a  conservative, 
hand-to-mouth  policy.  Brewers  are  nat- 
urally a  good  deal  disturbed  over  the  ex- 
cise question,  and  in  view  of  the  large 
increase  in  license  fees  there  Is  much 
uncertainty  about  the  beer  trade  this 
summer." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1902  crop  19  @22* 

WOOL. 

Little  doing  in  this  center,  operators 
doing  most  of  their  purchasing  in  the  in- 
terior, and  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case  the 
entire  season.  The  market  shows  a 
generally  healthy  tone,  with  light  stocks 
of  wool  throughout  the  world,  and  no 


likelihood  of  there  being  any  special  sur- 
feit of  supplies  for  several  years  to  come. 
Most  of  the  manufacturers  are,  however, 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
market  from  advancing. 

SPRING. 

Middle  County,  free   H  @  ifl 

Middle  County,  defective   12  ®  14 

San  Joaqui  i  and  Southern,  free   12  @  13 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective. .   9  @  11 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Demand  for  hay  Is  fairly  active  for  this 
time  of  year,  both  on  local  account  and  for 
shipment.  Although  there  have  been 
tolerably  free  arrivals,  there  have  been  no 
special  accumulation  of  offerings,  and 
values  have  been  maintained  at  much  the 
same  range  as  for  several  weeks  past,  the 
cheaper  grades  commanding  relatively 
the  best  figures,  being  in  lightest  supply. 
Straw  ruled  dull  and  unfavorable  to  sellers. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   11  00®  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   n  00«»  13  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   io  00®  12  50 

Barley   io  00®  12  00 

Clover   io  00»  JO  50 

Alfalfa   io  00®  12  00 

Volunteer   io  000  10  50 

Compressed   ||  00<*  H  oo 

Straw,  ♦  bale   45®  52* 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  was  offering  less  freely  and  mar- 
ket was  slightly  firmer.  Middlings  con- 
tinued to  arrive  sparingly  and  values  were 
sustained  at  previously  quoted  range. 
Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  moved 
slowly  at  unchanged  figures. 

Bran,  »  ton   19  50@20  50 

Middlings   24  50®26  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00@22  50 

Barley,  Rolled    24  00®25  00 

Cornmeal   27  00@28  00 

Cracked  Corn   27  50@28  50 

SEEDS. 

Business  in  the  several  kinds  quoted 
herewith  is  light,  with  stocks  of  small 
volume,  and  the  market  in  the  main  un- 
favorable to  buyers. 

Per  ell. 

Alfalfa,  Utah  13  C0@14  00 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  12  50*13  00 

Flax   2  26®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75®  3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  00.   3  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  @ — 

Rape   I*i3  2* 

Hemp   3JK@  4 

HONEY. 

Spot  offerings  are  not  heavy,  but  are 
larger  than  can  be  accommodated  with 
immediate  custom  at  full  figures.  The 
market  is  lacking  in  firmness  for  other 
than  best  water  white,  and  there  is  very 
little  of  this  sort  now  here.  Prospects  are 
favorable  for  a  good  yield  of  California 
honey  this  season. 

Extracted  White  Liquid   6*3  7* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   Sit®  6 

Extracted,  Amber   5  <3  5'* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   4  ®  4* 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames    12*®13* 

Amber  Comb    0  @1I 

Dark  Comb   7   @  7* 

BEESWAX. 
Not  enough  now  in  stock  in  this  center 
to  admit  of  much  trading.     In  quotable 
values  there  are  no  changes  to  note. 

Good  to  choice,  light  Vlb  27  @29 

Dark    25  @26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  for  Beef  is  firm  at  the  last 
quoted  advance,  with  very  fair  demand 
and  supplies  light.  That  there  will  soon 
be  any  special  excess  of  offerings  of  de- 
sirable beef  cattle  is  not  probable.  Mut- 
ton and  Lamb  are  coming  forward  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  cause  the  market  to 
present  an  easier  tone  than  for  some  time 
past,  but  values  are  still  at  a  compara- 
tively high  range.  Hogs  continued  to 
sell  readily  and  near  to  prices  last  quoted, 
but  packers  are  anticipating  Increased  re- 
ceipts and  an  easier  market  in  a  few  weeks. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  B>   8  ®  8* 

Beef .  2nd  quality   7*®  8 

Beef,  3rd  quality   7  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  9*®l0c;  wethers   10  @10* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  200  lbs   7^(3  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  200  to  250  lbs   7*@  ">H 

Hogs,  large  hard,  over  250  fbs   7  @  7* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   7^@  1% 

Veal,  small,  f>  lb  9  (310 

Lamb,  Spring,  »  lb  12  @12* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
The  Dry  Hide  market  showed  less  firm- 
ness in  consequence  of  declines  East.  Wet 
Salted  stock  Is  moving  slowly,  especially 
at  full  current  values.  Tallow  is  offering 
a  little  more  freely,  but  is  not  quotably 
lower,  the  demand  continuing  fairly  active. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Business  in  Grain  Bags  Is  of  very  fair 
volume  for  this  time  of  year,  and  market 
is  firm  at  the  quotations.  Wool  Sacks 
are  meeting  with  some  inquiry  and  are 
going  at  unchanged  figures,  with  supplies 
ample  for  current  needs. 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5X@— 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June- 
July   5X®  6 


Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  in  lots  of 

2  000,  ¥101  5  55  <&_ 

Wool  Sacks,  4-lb    86  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  3*- lb   84  ®— 

POULTRY. 
Arrivals  of  Eastern  poultry  were  heavier 
than  preceding  week,  including  some 
stock  which  had  been  delayed  in  transit 
California  poultry  was  in  very  moderate 
supply.  Demand  continued  good,  espe- 
cially for  choice  young  fowls  and  such 
met,  as  a  rule,  with  a  firm  market.  Old 
Roosters,  small  Broilers  and  small  old 
Hens  were  not  much  sought  after.  Tur- 
keys were  not  In  request  and  were  too 
scarce  to  quote.  Young  Pigeons  were 
lower. 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens  *  fi>   —  ®  _ 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  ¥  D>   —  @  — 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   6  00  ®  7  00 

Roosters,  old   6  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  <3  8  00 

Fryers   6  00  ®  7  00 

Broilers,  large   4  60  (3  5  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  ®  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   5  00  ®600 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   600  (ft  8  00 

Geese,  »  pair   2  00  ®  2  50 

Goslings,  V  pair   2  00  ®  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   1  £0  ®  l  75 

Pigeons,  young   2  00  ®  — 

BUTTER. 
There  have  been  further  declines  In 
values,  owing  to  increased  offerings  and 
decreased  demand.  Present  inquiry  is 
mainly  on  local  account.  Prices  are  now 
close  to  levels  which  will  warrant  dealers 
in  storing  and  packing  against  future 
needs. 

Creamery,  extras,  f  Hi   22  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   21  ®— 

Dairy,  seleot   21  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts   20  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   19  «c — 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   —  ®— 

Mixed  Store   16  @17 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

CHEESE. 
Stocks  are  not  heavy,  but  there  is  more 
than  enough  new  cheese  on  the  market  to 
accommodate  the  demand  for  same  at 
current  rates.  Old  cheese  is  in  such  light 
supply  as  not  to  be  quotable  in  a  regular 
way.    Eastern  remains  scarce  and  high. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   12*®— 

California,  good  to  choice   ll*®12* 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   12  ®13 

EGGS. 

Market  has  developed  additional  weak- 
ness since  last  review,  but  no  material  de- 
clines from  current  values  are  looked  for, 
particularly  for  good  to  choice  stock. 
Most  eggs  are  arriving  In  fine  condition. 
The  principal  handlers  are  storing  freely. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  18  ®— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  slxe.  15*916* 
California,  good  to  choice  store   14*®  15* 

VEGETABLES. 
Most  fresh  vegetables  In  season  were  In 
fairly  liberal  receipt  and  the  market  as  a 
whole  presented  an  easy  tone.  Rhubarb 
proved  an  exception,  being  in  decreased 
supply  and  selling  to  better  advantage 
than  preceding  week.  Onion  market  was 
slow  and  was  devoid  of  any  noteworthy 
firmness ;  500  cases  were  received  from 
Australia.  Two  carloads  of  Tomatoes 
arrived  from  Florida  and  sold  within 
range  of  $3  51  (3  4.50  per  double  crate. 

Asparagus,  V  lb   8  ®  6 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  lb   —  ®  — 

Beans,  String,  »  n>   ...     10  ®  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  B>8..     75  •  — 

Cucumbers,  *  large  box    —  ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  V  B>   —  »  — 

Garlic,  »  tb   2*®  3 

Mushroom".  H  Tb   —  @  — 

Onions.  Yellow  Danver,  V  cental...     60  0  87* 

Okra,  Dried,  *tt>   —  ®  — 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  *  lb   2*®  3* 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  B>   —  &  — 

Peppers.  Bell,  »  box   —  ®  — 

Rhubarb,  »  box   40  ®  75 

Summer  Squash,  V  box   2  00  ®250 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  V  crate        1  75  ®  2  25 

POTATOES. 
The  same  absence  of  firmness  as  pre- 
viously noted  continues  to  prevail  In  the 
market  for  old  potatoes,  with  poor  pros- 
pect of  any  improvement  during  balance 
of  the  season.  Oregon  Burbanks  went  as 
low  as  50c  per  sack,  and  85c  per  cental  was 
an  extreme  for  the  fanciest.  New  pota- 
toes were  in  light  receipt  and  brought  in 
a  retail  way  tolerably  high  figures. 
Sweets  are  still  on  market,  but  the  season 
for  them  Is  nearly  ended. 

River  Burbanks   35  @  50 

River  Reds,  »  ctl   85  ®  60 

Garnet  Chile   —  ®  — 

Early  Rose   76  ®  90 

Oregon  Burbanks   50  ®  80 

New  Potatoes,  V  D>   *  &  * 

Merced  Sweet,  V  cental  175  ®  — 

The  Fruit  Market. 

Two  chests  of  Melinda  Strawberries, 
the  first  of  the  season  from  Watson  ville, 
arrived  Monday.  There  had  been  pre- 
vious small  receipts  of  Longworths  in 
baskets,  mostly  from  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Mateo  counties.  The  Apple  market  was 
firm  for  strictly  high  grade  4-tier  stock, 
with  little  of  this  sort  offering.  Select 
Spitzenberg  were  salable  above  quota- 
tions. Common  qualities  of  Apples  did 
not  sell  readily  and  went,  in  the  main,  at 
a  rather  low  range  of  values. 

Apples,  fancy,  »  4-tier  box. .'  I  75®2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  V  50-box  1  26®  1  60 
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Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-box   75@1  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f»  drawer   75@1  25 

Strawberries,  Mellnda,  $  drawer   60®  — 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  is  slow  and  In  the  matter  of 
quotable  values  remain  virtually  as  last 
noted.  Apricots  are  being1  quite  firmly 
held,  owing  to  outlook  for  light  crop  this 
season.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  seventy  carloads  of  last  yield  still 
unplaced.  Peaches  are  reported  as  show- 
ing a  light  setting  in  some  parts  of  the 
State,  and  as  being  seriously  damaged  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  East,  but  the  local 
market  has  not  yet  developed  any  appre- 
ciable improvement  in  consequence  of 
damage  to  coming  crop.  Present  offer- 
ings here  are  largely  apples,  peaches  and 
prunes.  Some  holders  who  are  anxious 
to  unload  are  cutting  prices  to  lower  fig- 
ures than  free  purchases  could  be  effected 
at  or  than  are  generally  quoted.  Some 
prunes  which  were  crowded  to  sale 
chapged  hands  at  ljc  for  the  four  regu- 
lar sizes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  60- rt>  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice  3%@  5 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7%@  gy, 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  lb  5tf@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7%@— 

Figs,  10-fb.  box,  1-fb  cartons  65  @75 

Nectarines,  $  B>  4  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  ®  4<A 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   f>Yt@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7  @  7V4 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   8  (a  9 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5V4®  8 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   4H@  5 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4H®  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow   5tf@  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  1?K@2;  40-50s,  4X@5«c; 
50-60s,  3&@4o;  60-70s,  2"/2to2^c;  70-80s,  2(gt2Uc; 
80-QOs,  1H@1Xc;  90-lOOs,  lM@iy«c. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    3  @  3Y, 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3V2 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk  4'A@  by, 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  ^  lb   4  @  5 

Plums,  unpitted,  $  ft   1^@  2 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Orange  market  has  shown  considerable 
activity  and  for  most  desirable  Navels, 
choice  to  select  of  medium  sizes,  better 
average  prices  were  realized  than  have 
been  lately  current.  Common  qualities 
continued  to  meet  with  slow  sale  at  quot- 
ably  unchanged  values.  Lemons  are  in 
fair  request,  with  supplies  ample  and 
prices  without  special  change. 

Oranges,  Washington  Navel,  $  box.  ...  1  00@2  50 

Oranges,  California  Seedlings   75@1  25 

Oranges,  Tangerines,  $  half  box    1  00@1  25 

Lemons,  California,  select,  *  box   2  25©2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  tochoioe   50<»2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good   75@1  50 

Orape  Fruit,  $  box   1  oo@2  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  %»  box   4  60@5  00 

NUTS. 

Almond  market  Is  showing  steadiness, 
but  there  is  no  particular  movement.  The 
Yolo  county  crop  of  Drakes  and  Langue- 
docs  promises  to  be  quite  light  this  sea- 
son, but  It  is  reported  there  will  likely  be 
a  fair  yield  of  most  other  varieties.  Wal- 
nut market  is  very  firm,  both  here  and 
East,  New  York  prices  being  about  2c 
higher  than  here. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @21 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  bV, 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   iVi®  by3 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6H 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  13  @13!4 

Walnuts,  White,  standard  —  @_ 

WINE. 

The  wine  market  Is  without  change  as 
regards  quotable  values.  A  sale  is  re- 
ported of  about  45,000  gallons  of  white 
and  red,  last  year's  vintage,  Lake  county, 
at  20c  per  gallon  delivered  at  Calistoga. 
The  Wine  Association  quotes  18c  per  gal- 
lon, and  deducts  about  l^c  per  gallon  for 
gauging,  hauling,  etc.  Last  year's  sweet 
wines  are  quoted  at  32c  net  at  wineries. 
The  Italian-Swiss  Colony  at  Astl  last 
week  shipped  a  carload  of  wine  to  Switz- 
erland. The  ship  W.  F.  Babcock,  sailing 
on  9th  inst.  for  New  York,  carried  7450 
barrels,  about  372,500  gallons,  wine.  The 
steamer  San  Jose,  sailing  on  19th  inst., 
took  52,953  gallons  and  six  cases  wine, 
principally  for  New  York.  Receipts  of 
wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week  were 
289,050  gallons. 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   52,667 

Wheat,  otls   7,0)0 

Barley,  otls   19,447 

Oats,  otls   10,438 

Corn,  ctls   3,67u 

Rye,  ctls    1,325 

Beans,  sks   6,635 

Potatoes,  sks   15,927 

Onions,  sks   2,843 

Hay,  tons   2,498 

Wool,  bales   565 

Hops,  bales   639 


Since 
July  l,  1902. 

4,963,600 
5,584,020 
4,548,310 
713,546 
12J,794 
173  879 
652,803 
1,111.546 
176,435 
190,212 
42,270 
13,796 


Same  time 
last  year . 

5,390,912 
8,706,587 
5,618,031 
746,016 
93,091 
263,506 
640,166 
1,195,267 
178,655 
120  256 
50  210 
8,780 


Flour,  H  sks   47,330 

Wheat,  ctls   288 

Barley,  ctls   4  064 

Oats,  ctls   721 

Corn,  ctls   145 

Beans,  sks   174 

Hay,  bales   3,812 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   1,464 

Honey,  cases   55 

Potatoes,  pkgs   2,234 


Since 
July  l,  1902. 

3,238,457 
4,93  ,384 
3,391,314 
31,563 
42,605 
37,862 
162,392 
445,969 
338,736 
3,577 
89,575 


Same  time 
last  year, 

3,773,050 
8,066,073 
4,036,165 
3  582 
9,387 
23,405 
14,355 
545  331 
492,800 
6,060 
46,497 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  3!,  1903. 

724.237. — Paper  File-L.  W.  Armstrong,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 

723,816.— Fall  Rope  Carrier— M.  Bradfield,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

724,256. -Jar  Closdre  — W.  E.  Brown,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

723,984.  —  Stovepipe  Fastener  —  F.  H.  Busby, 
S.  F. 

723,828— Lock  and  Escutcheon— W.  Chalmers, 
S  F 

723,988.— Windmill— O.  Church,  S.  F. 

724,160  — Drill — Clark  &  Currier.  S.  F. 

724,406.  —  Window  Washing  Scaffold  —  J.  C. 

Crow,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
724  266  —Fruit  Wrapper  —  E.  Davenes,  Sierra 

Madre,  Cal. 

724,386.— Anchor— C.  E.  Fowler,  Seattle,  Wash. 
724,408  —Portable  House— J.  D.  Horton,  Seattle, 
w  ash. 

724,104.  —  Tubular  Shell  Machine  —  Ingals  & 
Jackson,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

724,409.— Cash  Register— P  Lalo-.  S.  F. 

724,024.— Holder  for  Trun  Orders— C.  A.  Luck- 
field,  Indio,  Cal. 

724,197.— Trial  Frame— S.  G.  Marshutz,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

724,327.— GUN  Attachment  —  R.  M.  G.  Phillips, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
724,399  —Jar  Cap  Tool- J.  G  Rosenberg,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

724,053  — Oil  Burner  —  R.  F.  Schroeder,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

724. "38. —Power  Transmitter— F.  Sedivy,  Globe, 
Ariz. 

724,319.— Joint  Support— R.  Stanton,  Portland, 
Or. 

724,061.— Twine  Holder— J.  A  Thompson,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

724,362.— Fishing  Gear— A.  W.  Wilson,  S.  F. 
724,150.— Heel  for  Boots  and  Shoes— R.  Wynell 
S.  F. 


MALTItO] 


Malthoid  Roofing  can  be 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  globe 
— climatic  conditions  do  not 
change  or  interfere  with  its 
durability  or  usefulness  in 
the  least. 

Malthoid  is  especially 
recommended  for  buildings 
of  low  cost,  as  it  is  the  best 
roofing  made  for  the  price. 

Malthoid  is  weather  and 
water-proof — resists  fire  and 
can  be  subjected  to  fumes  and 
smoke  of  smelters  or  factories 
without  injuring  it. 

Send  for  booklet  and  sample,,  n 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

J.  C.  HOWLETT  MACHINE  WORKS, 


256  Fremont  Street, 


San  FraD clsco,  Cal. 


PRINTING  We  rurDlsn  aU  stock  and  do  printing 
riuillinu.  at  the  following  prices:  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  $1.25,  1000  $1.75.  Bill  beads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  325  Davis  Mt,. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  CENTURY  SPRAY  PUMP 


PATENTED. 


With  Removable  Brass  Cylinder,  Concaved  Brass  Seats,  Brass 

Poppet  Valves. 

Fig.  961  represents  the  Century- 
Spray  Pump  as  built  in  its  latest  im- 
proved form.  In  offering  this  pump 
to  the  trade,  wre  do  so  knowing  that 
it  is  entirely  in  advance  of  any  other 
spray  pump  manufactured.  This 
pump  is  fitted  with  removable  brass 
body  cylinder,  concaved  brass  valve 
seats  and  brass  poppet  valves  with 
ground  surface.  The  valves  are  all 
located  on  the  top  of  the  pump  and 
can  be  readily  reached  by  removing 
the  top  cap  and  air  chamber.  The 
piston  rod  is  brass  and  is  supported 
by  a  yoke  attached  direct  to  the  head 
of  the  cylinder,  which  alwa\  s  insures 
alignment  of  the  pump  It  has  a 
brass  steel  handle  and  pressure  gauge.  It 
is  also  fitted  with  a  valve  between 
the  air  chamber  and  the  pump,  which 
retains  the  pressure  in  the  air  cham- 
ber and  relieves  the  valves  of  the 
pump  from  all  strain. 


Fig.  790.    No.  1. 

Is  Adapted  for  the  Destroying  of  Every  Kind  of  Insect, 

BAKER    Sc  HA/WILTON, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SACRAMENTO. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


P 


Red  Cross  Sleel  Windmill.  Perfect.  Self 
Regulating  and  Absolutely  First  Class. 


For  Hand,  Wind- 
mill, Irrigating, 
Spraying,  Road, 

Ship,  Wine, 
Whitewashing, 
Fire  Purposes, 
Power  Purposes, 

A<r  Purposes, 
Pumps  for  every 
conceivable  use 

and  for  all 
depths  of  wells. 


1!4  H.  P.  Stover  Handy  Boy  Gasoline  Engine. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES,         3.  S,  S.  12  Horse*  Power. 

BEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE. 

IRRIGATING  PUHPS 

Of  All  Kinds. 

IRON  PIPE,   BRASS  GOODS, 
HOSE,  ETC. 

WINDMILLS  AND  TANKS. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Windmill  Pump. 


-"Piiiiiiii 
Centrifugal  Pumps. 


W<fc  P    ROOF  PAINTS. 
•  "       •  PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  coating  for  Roofs,  Tanks,  Flumes.     Fire-proof.     Hardens  like 
slate.    Cheap;  durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Ready  Roofing.  Correspondence  solicited. 


'Phone  James  3301. 

CONTRACTORS'  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY, 

LEADING  LABOR  AGENTS, 

63K  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
Male  Help  of  All  Hindu  Furnished  Free  of 
Charge  to  Every  Employer  of  Help. 

'Phone,  telegraph,  write  or  call  in  person  and 
procure  your  help  from  us.  L.  H.  CUTTING, 
Manager,  635  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Sail, 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
0»en  AU  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DXS  HAULER ,  Pree't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourse  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 
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TKe Dairy  S. 

When  the  dairy  alphabet  is 
written,  the  letter  S  will  stand 
for  three  things—  Simplicity, 
Sut  I vliii- 1  Ion,  Sharpie*. 

They  all  mean  the  same  thing 

Sharpies 

Tvjbular  Dairy 

Separators. 

;  simple  separator— free  from  complicated  parts — 
easy  to  turn  and  easy  to  clean. 
The   satisfactory  separators— fjet- 
I  ting  more  cream  of  better  quality — 
yielding  a  6%  greater  profit  on  your 
1  investment  tnan  any  other  separator. 

Our  Business  Dairying  Book  No.  131 
I  explains  how  and  why,  but  oursepar- 
I  ator  tells  Its  own  story  better  than 
|  words  can. 

You  may  try  it  and  then  decide 
whether  you  want  it  or  not. 

I  Sharpies  Co.,     P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago.  Ills.      West  Chester.Pa. 


The 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Changes  in  Old  San  Joaquin. 

A  Transformation. — Twelve  years 
ago,  and  in  fact  up  to  some  five  or  six 
years  ago,  French  Camp,  an  old  and 
little  and  historic  place,  5  miles  from 
Stockton,  was  one  of  the  deadest  places 
in  San  Joaquin  county.  Its  principal 
diversions  were  rather  wild  dances,  the 
meetings  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  a 
laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  quiet 
and  staid  farmers  to  have  the  best- 
looking  and  best  -  appointed  county 
schoolhouse  in  the  county.  Success 
crowned  the  schoolhouse  ambition  s.ome 
years  ago.  One  by  one  quiet  families 
of  young  married  people,  and  some  a 
trifle  older,  and  all  of  small  means, 
bought  little  home-tracts  of  a  few  acres 
and  settled  along  the  main  road  near 
French  Camp.  A  few  miles  away  to 
the  south,  as  the  result  of  the  drawing 
to  a  close  of  the  long  social  night  of 
grain  raising  in  large  tracts  on  the  sand 
lands,  after  considerable  struggle,  ditch 
irrigation  was  introduced  about  midway 
between  Ripon  and  French  Camp,  but 
ramifying  toward  the  latter  ;  another 
considerable  tract  on  the  other  side  of 
the  little  place  close  to  it,  on  the  main 
road  to  Stockton,  was  sold  off  in 
small  tracts  of  about  five  and  ten  acres, 
where  windmill  irrigation  was  intro- 
duced (water  all  around  in  this  section 
of  the  county  coming  to  within  8  to  15 
feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground); 
children  were  growing  up  ;  a  Grange 
was  formed  and  a  hall  for  it  built;  and 
to-day  French  Camp  and  its  vicinity 
may  be  truthfully  described  as  one  of 
the  most  social  suburban  sections  in  the 
State,  where  industrial  enterprise  has 
taken  the  place  of  industrial  dreari- 
ness. More  will  be  said  about  the 
Grange  at  French  Camp  in  another 
issue. 

The  Basis  of  Prosperity. — The  com- 
monly accepted  fact  that  C.  D.  Lane  of 
the  Utica  gold  mine,  at  Angels  Camp, 
and  Chas.  Tullock,  formerly  of  Knight's 
Landing,  are  the  principal,  if  not  the 
sole,  owners  of  the  ditch  system 
throughout  the  southeastern  corner  of 
this  county,  into  the  section  of  it  just 
described — of  which  the  main  and  lat- 
erals constructed  the  past  fall  and  win- 
ter up  to  within  half  a  mile  of  French 
Camp,  and  opening  into  French  Camp 
slough,  are  the  latest  development — 
is  pretty  good  evidence  of  abundance  of 
capital  back  of  the  enterprise.  That 
the  development  of  water  in  the  ditches 
may  be  slower  than  anticipated  by 
some;  that  the  management,  for  rea- 
sons that  no  doubt  appear  good  to  it, 
sometimes  appears  uncertain  and  slow 
in  its  development  of  the  system,  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  here  of  its  ultimate  success, 
and  that  within  two  or  three  years. 
Some  of  those  along  the  lines  of  ditch 
constructed  the  past  six  or  eight 
months,  the  more  recent  extension  of 
the  system,  have  prepared  and  are  pre- 
paring to  tide  over  this  probable  period 
of  development  with  pump  irrigation 
from  wells,  which  it  is  well  to  have  to 
fall  back  upon  in  any  case,  and  which  is 
not  difficult  here,  since  water  is  so  near 
the  surface.  The  land  being  sandy,  it 
is  easily  worked  at  almost  any  time. 


There  have  been  other  developments  of 
this  ditch  system  in  other  and  more 
southerly  parts  of  the  county,  and  lines 
of  survey  have  been  run,  it  is  said,  for 
more  extension  of  it  between  French 
Camp  and  Lathrop. 

An  Appreciated  Paper.— The  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  is  received  with 
favor  here.  Old-timers,  who  dropped 
out  of  line  some  years  ago,  feel  that  the 
changes  that  are  occurring  make  it  the 
most  valuable  journal  in  the  State  in 
their  line,  and  are  glad  to  have  it  again; 
while  newcomers  feel  that  in  getting  it 
they  are  getting  the  best  there  is  to  be 
had  for  cultural  and  other  information 
in  their  line,  especially  in  a  State  where 
there  are  so  many  conditions  new  to 
them. 

Seeping  Sulphur  Water.  —  The 
water  from  the  once  famous  and  still 
flowing  sulphur-water  well  on  the  old 
Salmon  place,  a  few  miles  south  of 
French  Camp,  on  the  main  road,  has 
seeped  into  the  land  for  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  well  in  the  direction  of 
the  islands  or  flow  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river,  and  some  people  are  feeling  un- 
easiness as  to  what  the  result  will  be. 
So  far  as  vegetation  is  concerned,  a  leak 
at  the  Salmon  premises,  at  the  well  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  surface  flow  of 
the  water  from  it,  shows  that  where  the 
water  flows  directly  onto  the  grass  it 
has  an  effect  to  dwindle  it  and  render  it 
rather  pale  and  black — which  looks  like 
a  contradiction,  but  is  not ;  but  where 
the  water  reaches  the  grass  or  grain  by 
seepage  through  the  ditch  side  and  land 
their  growth  is  more  luxuriant.  This 
may  indicate  that  irrigation  with  such 
water  may  be  beneficial  if  applied  by 
seepage  from  deep  orchard  ditches. 

Some  Miscellaneous  Notes. — E.  H. 
Shedd,  near  Lathrop,  some  years  ago, 
put  twelve  horses  onto  four  10-inch 
gang  plows,  turned  thirty-five  acres  of 
sand  land  over  good  and  deep  and  sowed 
it  to  barley.  From  those  acres  he  got 
an  average  of  about  ten  sacks  to  the 
acre;  from  adjoining  land  of  the  same 
character,  plowed  the  usual  3  or  4 
inches  deep,  about  four  sacks  to  the 
acre.  And  still  he  is  not  an  enthusiast 
on  deep  plowing.  He  says  it  wears  out 
plowshares  remarkably  fast,  for  one 
thing,  and  otherwise  he  does  not  think 
it  advisable  oftener  than  once  in  five  or 
six  years. 

P.  C.  Krog,  superintendent  of  the 
Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.'s  fine  ranch 
on  Rough  and  Ready,  thinks  that  cat- 
tle should  be  watered  in  the  barn  and 
allowed  to  stand  half  an  hour  or  so  af- 
terward, in  the  winter  time,  by  which 
means  they  are  kept  from  that  chilling 
and  shivering  which  is  so  destructive  to 
flesh.  Of  course  this,  on  any  large 
scale,  requires  a  barn  with  special  fa- 
cilities, such  as  the  handsome  one  over 
which  he  has  charge. 

Thodie  J.  and  Robert  R.,  sons  of  T.  J. 
Stephens,  a  well-known  farmer  of  this 
county,  who  of  late  years  has  sold  con- 
siderable nursery  stock  at  Stockton, 


BLACK  LEG 

AMONG  CATTLE 


Is  now  prevalent  In  nearly  all  sections.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  and 

CUTTER'S 
Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Is  the  lowest  priced,  easiest  used  and  most 
successful  vaccine  made. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet  containing 
full  Information  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  process  of  vaccination. 

The  COTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

F~r-e»sno,  Cal. 

If  no  druggist  or  dealer  in  your  town  has 
our  vaccine,  order  direct  from  us;  we  pay 
all  transportation  charges. 


have  just  completed  a  rather  remark- 
able piece  of  work  for  two  boys,  neither 
one  yet  over  21  years  of  age.  In  the 
commodious  back  yard  of  their  home  in 
town,  unaided,  they  have  built  a  sloop 
pleasure  yacht  about  30  feet  long  by 
10.6  beam  and  5.6  height  in  the  cabin. 
They  laid  her  lines,  steamed  and  bent 
all  the  ribs  and  other  bent  work,  and 
have  finished  her  in  detail  in  a  way  that 
makes  her  as  fashionable  as  anything 
in  that  line  afloat  here,  and  as  much  so 
as  most  such  small  craft  on  the  bay. 
As  soon  as  they  finish  planting  the 
vineyard  their  father  has  them  at  now, 
they  intend  to  launch  their  boat. 

Henry  C.  Moore,  J.  P.,  of  Lathrop, 
has  a  fine  place  on  a  quiet  road  near 
the  "change  cars"  town,  on  which  he 
has  lived  nearly  all  the  time  he  has  been 
in  the  State.  He  came  to  the  State  in 
1858,  and  has  never  been  out  of  this 
county  since  but  twice,  he  says — once 
to  Visalia  and  once  to  San  Francisco ; 
but  he  was  a  Home  Guard  during  the 
war,  and  now  declares  he  intends  to  try 
outside  air  once  more  when  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  makes  its  "an- 
nual camp  "  in  San  Francisco  this  year, 
which  he  expects  to  attend.  He  has 
been  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  eighteen 
years,  and  for  twenty-five  years  he  con- 
ducted one  of  the  best  dairies  in  the 
State,  the  proceeds  of  which  himself 
and  wife  are  now  quietly  enjoying. 

John  L.  Beecher,  the  well-known 
granger,  is  working  into  the  dairy 
business  and  has  a  pleasant  home  in  the 
old  Sharp  place,  near  French  Camp. 


A  woman  has  used 
a  lamp  chimney  of 
mine  for  fourteen 
years. 

What  a  jolly  good 
time  she  has  had  ! 

My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index,  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


If  We  Offered 

PAGE  Fence  at  the  pr!ce  of  others,  we'd  have  to 

use  their  kind  of  wire.    We  won*  t  do  that. 

i'.U.r  WOVK.N  \WKh  FEME  CO.,  ADlil  A>  ,Mlt  H. 
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HOGlCATTlEp0l)lTRy 


AS 


mnwtn 


WtltMll  ■  tNlitl  MADE.  Hull 

trifitaMlU  strung,  Chk-ken- 

-?;5«I.S;I  Tltrht.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholpi.le 
Prlc"-    ra"T  W»™t*«.  C'atnlotf  Free. 
-    -    -  ™53         COILED  SPUING  FIM  K  CO. 

™°  Box  Ml),      Wloehe.Ur,  Indiana,  I  .  >.  A. 


STRONGEST 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  suffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  In  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  8craper. 

3H-  fool.  4-foot  and  6- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  A  CO. ■   BAN  FRANCISCO. 


pream  separators 

III  wMIII  All  .bout  them  »nd  other  thing,  for  the 

W  dalrj  and  creamery.   A.  II.  RE1J>,  Philadelphia. 


ELECTRIC 
Metal  Wheels 

will  give  jou  a  new  wagon  *nd  * 
Uretime'B  Ber vice  out  of  your  old 
W  running  gears.  They  axe  the 
modern  great  service  wheel. 
Made  to  fit  any  wagon,  adapted 
to  every  duty.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered  oval  eteel  a  pokes,  broad 
tired,  any  height  desired.  Ton 
■■  111  he  through  with  repairs  and  save  money,  fields 
and  lahnrof  home  and  man.  Write  at  once  for  our 
catalogue.   It's  free  for  the  asking. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

BOX   IQ  Qulncy,  llllnola. 


WEATHER  VANES 


HAND.  PLATFORM  and 
SPECIAL  TRUCKS. 

HALL'S  SAFES, 

The  Standard  for  Over 
Sixty  Years. 

COFFEE  MILLS. 
MONEY  DRAWERS,  Etc. 

HOWE  SCALE  GO. 

12  &  14  Pine  St..  San  Francisco.   Phone  Main  1305. 


PNEUMATIC 

FRUIT  grader; 


Saves 
Money. 

Sizes 

Everything 
from  Plums 
to  Oranges 


'Packersand  shippers  of  deciduous fruits< 
'will  find  this  a  perfect  sizer  whichi 
>handles  the  fruit  gently  between  two' 
>soft  pneumatic  cushions.  No  bruising.) 
'  Has  been  used  on  ripe  Georgia  peaches. 
)for  two  seasons  with  entire  success. 

Write  tor  complete  description  and  price. 
Fright  Brothers,  Riverside.  Cal/ 


COOPER  ""^C^NB. 


FINEST  MODEL  MADE.  $15.00, 

Complete  with  Grinding  Discs,  3  Combs,  6  Cutters. 
COOPER  SHEARING  MACHINE  CO., 

142  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Qiwt  at  irvnt  for  power  planti  0/  anytiz*  on  application. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tbe  I. ratline  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers:  70  Typewriting  Machines:  18.000 
Graduates:  1000  annual  enrollment:  500  average 
dally  attendmce:  (WO  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  co  lege.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.  Both  sexes.   Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— ►  ree. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blako,  JVlorrltt  dfc   T  o  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER. 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  Pirst  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


25; 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


SEED  CO. 

411,  413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  ■  Francisco,  Cal. 

Our  new  1903  catalogue,  one  of 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  on 
this  coast,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
California  Views,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  information  about 
the  garden  and  full  instructions  as 
to  planting  will  be  found  therein--- 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Catalogue 

1003 
Free  , 


tban  I 


More 
J  varieties 
*of squash 
have been 
'introduced,! 
by  us 
1  by  all 
the  seed  men 
of  the  United 
States  combined — 
( Hubbard,  Marblehead,  Victor,  War- 
ren, Golden  Bronz  and  Butman,  being 
among  the  number.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seed. 
We  sell  the  purest  grass  seed  in  the  U.  S. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

ROYAL  APRICOTS,  LOQUATS, 
BLACK  ACACIAS,  ETC. 


DISBROW  NURSERIES, 


Phone,  RED  2021. 


PASADENA,  CAL. 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.    Plenty  of 

Potash 


in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality  i 
and  quantity  in  the  har- 
vest. Write  us  and 
we  will  Bend  you, 
free,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  Han  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Bole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


That 
represents  the 
labor  saved  In 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling:  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tablea. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

|  are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  larf  est 
|  capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
|  is  carried.  We  have  the  most  successful 
|  Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
send  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOL1. 

AN  ACRE  OF  CORN 
and  its  possibilities. 


Gen'l  Agts. 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


[HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-18  Drumtn  St. 
San  Francisco 


California 

Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


PRICE  82. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 


BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  l^am. 

Now  is  the  time  to  install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  is  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  It.  It  Is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  60  to 

PKYCE  W.  B*ILET, 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TREES. 

SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUH, 
PRUNE, 


Grape  Yines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


APRICOT. 


SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS,      HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYR0B0LAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


IP  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  Jt  j* 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

"Get  Wkksons  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  OROW  THEn." 

Third  Edition.    470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  S2.50,  postpaid  anywhere. 


PULL  YOUR  STUflPS 

 AND  

CLEAR  YOUR  LAND 


WITH  THE 


California  Stump  Puller 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


These  Stump  Pullers  are  being  used  and  are  giving  satisfac- 
tion all  along  the  Pacific  Coast — Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America;  also  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The  Pacific  Improvement  Co.  is  pulling  about  300  fruit  trees 
per  day  in  Yolo  county  with  one. 

These  machines  DO  the  work  and  do  it  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  Stump  Puller  ever  built. 

THE  MOST  POWERFUL  MADE! 


WRITE    FOR    ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

A.  BARNES,  Manager,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


13  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

^4mS^  CALIFORNIA. 

IRRIGATORS    ATTENTION ! 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

Eclipse  Centrifugal  Pumps 

LAND  CAN  FURNISH  PUMPING  PLANTS  IN  ANY  SIZE,  INCLUDING  POWER. 
Send  for  Folder.  5 


HERCULES  GASOLINE 

ENGINES. 

Made  in  California. 

COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS. 


Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO.      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LCtf  ANGELES. 


O.    H-  EVAlNTfi 

Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 

MARINE  ENGINES. 


8 HIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DEP. 

POWDEKRD  98%  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PURE  POTASH. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  to  Inquiries. 

By  E.  J.  Creelev,  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  of  S.  F.  Veter- 
inary College,  510  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 


CANKER  OF  THE  FOOT. 

To  the  Editor:— I  used  to  see  in  your 
valuable  paper  occasional  answers  by  Dr. 
Creeley  on  cases  needing  advice  of  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon.  A  mare  five  years  old 
(a  valuable  work  animal)  had  its  right 
front  foot  rather  badly  cut  by  barbed  wire 
when  a  two-year-old  colt,  the  cut  being  in 
the  fetlock.  Bad  treatment  caused  a  lot 
of  proud  flesh  to  grow.  I  took  most  of 
this  off  with  acid  and  burnt  alum  and 
powdered  bluestone  two  years  ago,  and 
she  worked  all  right  and  no  lameness. 
When  turned  out  in  pasture  last  year  the 
sore  broke  out  again,  or  was  bitten,  and 
she  walked  lame,  and  kept  her  foot  up,  or 
walked  on  her  toe.  When  taken  out  of 
pasture  the  parts  surrounding  the  frog 
were  full  of  matter,  with  a  bad  smell,  and 
the  heel  and  frog  were  grown  out  and  in 
a  semi-decayed  condition.  I  removed  all 
the  surplus  frog  and  cut  the  heel  down, 
and  treated  it  with  bluestone  and  lime. 
All  the  smell  has  gone,  but  the  hoof  is 
cankered  around  the  frog,  and  the  hoof 
seems  to  r  fuse  to  grow  over  the  cankered 
parts  around  the  frog.  I  am  still  using 
lime  and  occasional  bluestone,  but  the 
flesh  or  hoof  grows  out  in  white  leaves,  or 
strings,  which  are  burnt  off  by  the  blue- 
stone,  but  seem  to  grow  out  again  in  one 
day. — Arthur  Sharman,  Sultana. 

Canker  of  the  foot  is  a  disease  which 
requires  considerable  patience  and  at- 
tention to  cure.  It  is  caused  by  a  vege- 
table parasite,  and  all  the  text  books 
and  authorities  agree  that  it  is  almost 
incurable,  if  it  has  progressed  far. 
Treatment — Cleanse  thoroughly  once 
daily,  using  plenty  of  sheep  dip  in  the 
warm  water.  Dry  thoroughly  and 
dust  in  the  following  powder  into  every 
crevice.  Do  not  become  discouraged  if 
after  several  weeks  you  have  made  very 
little  headway: 

Canker  Powder.— Pulv.  nitrate  lead, 
1  ounce;  acetanlllde,  J  ounce;  boric  acid, 
J  ounce;  zinc  oxide,  1  ounce.  Mix  dust  in 
once  daily. 

INJURY  TO  MAMMARY  GLAND. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause  and  cure  for  milk  coagulating  in  a 
cow's  teats?  I  milk  her  dry  but  every 
third  or  fourth  morning.  Hard,  stringy 
lumps  of  milk  come.  Sometimes  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  the  lumps  out,  and  at  these 
times  the  milk  is  very  foul  smelling. — 
Reader,  Del  Rey,  Fresno  county. 

This  is  a  parasitic  affection  of  the 
mammary  gland,  which  may  be  caused 
from  an  injury  or  induced  by  partaking 
of  water  from  a  stagnant  pond,  etc. 
Treatment — Inject  two  times  daily  into 
the  affected  teats:  Pyrozone,  4  ounces; 
distilled  water,  4  ounces.  Wash  and 
cleanse  the  outside  of  the  gland  with 
warm  carbolic  water  and  green  soap 
before  injecting  the  pyrozone.  Report 
progress  in  two  weeks. 

SUB-ACUTE  SWINE  PLAGUE. 

To  the  Editor:— We  appear  to  have 
some  disease  among  the  hogs  in  this  vi- 
cinity. They  do  not  all  seem  to  take  it  at 
once,  but  it  seems  to  continue  as  long  as 
they  run  on  the  green  feed.  When  they 
first  take  It  they  have  a  cough  and  run  off 
at  the  bowels.  They  mope  around  with- 
out any  life  in  them,  sometimes  for  three 
or  four  days,  sometimes  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  then  die.  But  as  soon  as  the 
pasture  dries  up  and  they  are  put  onto 
the  Btubble  fields  the  disease  stops.  When 
the  pigs  were  cut  open  the  lungs  showed 
a  decidedly  diseased  condition,  in  some 
cases  the  lungs  being  almost  entirely  eaten 
away.  If  the  disease  starts  early  in  the 
winter  the  loss  is  heavy;  but  if  It  does  not 
start  till  late  then  not  many  die.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  the  disease  is,  and  also 
what  the  remedy  is  if  there  is  any. — A 
Subscriber,  Pope  Valley,  Napa  county. 

This  is  swine  plague  in  sub-acute  form. 
The  symptoms  are:  Drooping  tail,  hid- 
ing under  the  litter;  flushed  eyes,  nose 
and  mouth;  impaired  appetite;  arched 
loins;  hollow  flanks;  retracted  abdo- 
men; cough  easily  roused  by  driving. 
The  bowels  are  usually  confined,  but  as 
the  disease  advances  diarrhoea  may  set 
in.  A  post  mortem  reveals  the  con- 
stancy and  predominance  of  the  lung 
lesions.  The  prevention  consists  in 
isolation  and  antiseptics.  Treatment 
gives  very  little  satisfaction.  Benefit 
might  be  derived  in  individual  cases  by 
judicious  use  of  vegetable  tonics. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Government  Viticultural  Stations  in 
California. 

George  C.  Husmann,  expert  in  viti 
culture  of  the  Department  of  Agricul 
ture  at  Washington,  arrived  in  Fresno 
last  week,  says  the  Republican,  to  look 
over  the  field  with  reference  to  estab- 
lishing an  experiment  station  in  viti- 
culture there.  The  establishment  of 
the  station  at  Fresno  is  already  a  cer 
tainty,  and  many  of  the  details  are 
already  practically  settled. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  three  viticul 
tural  experimental  stations  in  Call 
fornia — one  in  the  dry  wine  district,  in 
one  of  the  bay  counties,  one  in  the 
sweet  wine  and  raisin  district,  near 
Fresno,  and  one  south  of  Tehachapi 
Mr.  Husmann  will  have  general  charge 
of  the  stations,  but  there  will  be  a  local 
man  at  each  station.  The  name  of  the 
Fresno  agent  is  not  yet  announced. 

There  is  an  appropriation  of  $5000 
for  viticultural  experiments  this  year, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  have  this  appropria- 
tion continued  and  increased  as  the 
work  grows.  None  of  this  money  will 
be  used  to  buy  or  rent  land,  as  local 
public  spirit  is  generally  relied  on  to 
supply  the  land.  About  twenty  acres 
will  be  needed  at  Fresno  for  the  present, 
five  acres  of  which  will  be  planted  this 
year.  Afterwards  more  land  will  be 
needed.  The  Government  will  do  the 
planting  and  provide  the  labor  and  cul- 
tivation. Such  of  the  product  as  is 
needed  for  analysis  or  experiment  will 
be  reserved  by  the  Government;  the 
remainder  will  go  to  the  owner  of  the 
land,  and  will  be  his  only  compensation. 

Mr.  Husmann  has  received  an  offer 
of  twenty  acres  in  the  Fresno  vineyard, 
but  will  examine  the  land  carefully  be- 
fore accepting  it  to  see  if  it  is  adapted 
for  experimental  purposes.  The  first 
experiments  will  probably  be  with  re- 
sistant stocks.  Enough  study  has  not 
been  given  to  the  relations  of  the  root 
and  the  scion,  and  the  adaptability  of 
various  stocks  to  the  soils  and  climatic 
conditions  of  this  region,  to  develop  a 
body  of  established  knowledge.  As  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
spread  of  the  phylloxera  will  render  the 
question  of  resistant  stocks  a  vital  one 
in  our  vineyards,  the  results  of  these 
experiments  will  probably  be  very  valu- 
able. The  Anaheim  disease  and  the 
mysterious  vine  disease  will  also  be 
studied,  and  an  effort  made  to  reach  a 
better  understanding  of  them.  Other 
problems  in  the  growing  and  handling 
of  wine  and  raisin  grapes  will  also  be 
investigated,  as  occasion  arises. 

"  There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  pos- 
sible development  of  California  grape 
products,"  said  Mr.  Husmann.  "You 
pack  raisins  now  enough  to  supply  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  barely 
over  a  pound  apiece.  In  England  the 
people  eat  four  pounds  of  raisins  a  year. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  good  Cali- 
fornia wines,  under  California  labels, 
anywhere  in  the  East.  People  ask  me 
in  Washington  where  they  can  get  good 
California  wines.  I  tell  them  they  can 
get  plenty  of  them,  but  they  must  get 
them  under  a  French  label  and  pay  a 
French  price.  Washington  is  the 
greatest  dinner-giving  place  in  America 
and  is  a  city  where  Americanism  "is 
fashionable.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
work  up  a  big  market  for  California 
wines  there.  The  same  thing  is  true, 
in  less  degree,  of  many  other  cities. 
The  field  is  scarcely  touched." 


San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

Next  session  begins  June  15, 1903.  Write 
for  catalogue  giving  full  detail. 

M.  L.  Pancoast,  Sec. 
510  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
E.  J.  Creely,  D.V.S.,  Pres. 


Owners  of  Threshers  and  Harvesters, 

ATTENTION! 

Would  you  be  Interested  In  a  NUT  WRENCH 
that  makes  easy  and  simple  the  problem  of  re- 
moving and  replacing  the  teeth  in  the  cylinder  of 
your  machine— a  Wrench  that  more  than  pays  for 
Itself  every  time  it  is  used?  If  so,  address  the  un- 
dersigned for  descriptive  matter,  price,  etc. 

VENTURA  MANUFACTURING  &  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Ventura,  California. 


DEAL  DIRECT  VJ?  FACTORY 

Don 't  pay  retail  price  for  carriages  or  harness.  Write  for  our  catalogue  and 
learn  about  our  system  of  Belling  direct  from  factory  lo  customer.  Two  profits 
are  saved  to  you.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  or  you  can  return  the  purchase 
and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  We  have  the  largest  assortment 
of  buggies,  surreys,  phaetons,  carriages,  and  other  high  grade  vehicles, 
well  as  harness,  horse  rugs  and  other  horBe  accessories,  in  America. 
Write  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  COMPANY. 
Factory  and  General  Office,  COLUMBUS.  0.         1     Write  to 
Western  Office  and  Distributing  House.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. /nearest  office 


s  "EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
>  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
"  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copv. 

Mode  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockporf.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A*fs.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


A  QRMT  COMBINATION: 

Good  Cows 

AND  A 

UA  Separator 

Fill  the 

FARMERS 
Pockets 

WITH 

ONEY! 


The  U.  S.  Separator  gets  all  the  cream  from  the  milk, 
The  cream  makes  the  butter. 

The  skim -milk  makes  the  calf, 
All  bring  in  the  cash. 

so i  Send  for  Catalogue 

VERMONT  f  ARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Palls,  Vt. 


Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 

New  York,  April  14. — The  market  for 
evaporated  apples  is  quiet  but  fairly 
steady,  with  some  holders  asking  slightly 
above  quotations  for  attractive  stock. 
Common,  3J@4:jn;  prime,  5c;  choice,  5}@ 
5|c;  fancy,  r»J@7Jc. 

Spot  prunes  are  meeting  with  an  indif- 
ferent jobbing  demand,  ruling  rather 
easy  at  3@7c  for  all  grades. 

Apricots  are  a  shade  firmer  under  ad- 
verse crop  accounts  from  the  Coast,  but 
demand  continues  moderate.  Choice  are 
quoted  at  7J@8}c,  and  fancy  at  9}@10$. 

Peaches  are  quiet  and  easy  at  7J@8Jc 
for  choice  and  8£@9c  for  fancy. 


Lathrop,  Cal.,  Subscribers. 

The  postmaster  at  Lathrop  receives 
new  subscriptions  for  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.    Special  terms  for  1903. 

Good  for  Anything  That  Needs  a  Blister. 

Toledo,  Wssb  ,  Jan.  22,  1903. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O  : 

UOMBAOLT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  Is  all  right 
for  anything  that  needs  blistering.  I  used  it  on 
spavins  with  success.  F.  H.  Sherman. 

The  Pasteur  Vaccine  Company  have  moved  their 
Pacific  Coast  office  to  518  Mission  St.,  San  Fran 
Cisco,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

I  IN  ALL 

I  CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


fHFAP  DATP^  California.  Washington, 
vl  ILrtr  rv^»  I  L.— 7  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
tor  rates.   (Map  of  California  free  t 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.. 
G  18  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  deliciooa  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Seod  for  cir- 
cular. E.  Kruusrr  A.  Bro.,  .Hilton,  Pa. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  ail  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system.  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  Inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents 
■ince  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  Inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(I  STAHLISHED  I860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Grange  Notes. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Progressive 
Grange  of  Healdsburg  there  was  a 
harvest  feast  and  initiation.  The  Mas- 
ter of  the  State  Grange,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Emery,  and  his  wife  were  present. 
Visitors  were  also  present  from  Santa 
Rosa  and  Geyserville.  The  following 
parties  were  initiated  members  of  the 
Order:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Hevel,  Mrs. 
Emma  Hall,  Mrs.  Bertha  Sargent, 
Mrs.  Annie  Brown,  J.  T.  Donald,  R.  E. 
Baer  and  M.  V.  Frost. 

At  the  afternoon  session  remarks 
were  made  by  the  State  Master  and 
others  and  a  pleasant  time  was  en- 
joyed. 

Campbell  has  the  credit  of  organiz- 
ing the  largest  Grange  in  the  State 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  Wednesday  night  Grand  Mas- 
ter Emery  installed  the  new  officers 
and  the  charter  roll  showed  over  130 
members.  Much  credit  is  due  C.  D. 
Harvey  for  his  work  in  instituting  the 
Grange  at  Campbell.  Following  are 
the  officers:  F.  P.  Mitchell,  Master; 
W.  W.  Turney,  Overseer;  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Turney,  Lecturer;  Rev.  J.  W.  Lewis, 
Chaplain;  H.  A.  Tibbetts,  Secretary; 
J.  M.  Butts,  Treasurer;  Edward  Pagel, 
Steward;  Marshall  Ross,  Assistant 
Steward;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Campbell,  Lady 
Assistant  Steward;  H.  E.  Branden- 
burg, Doorkeeper;  Mrs.  F.  Savage, 
Ceres;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Whitman,  Pomona; 
Mrs.  A.  Wood,  Flora;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Joy, 
Organist. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Our  hens  pay  well,  eating  dear  wheat.  Write  for 
how.   CABMAN  BROS.,  Felton,  Cal. 


NO  HUMBUG,  o 

Bwlce  V.btock  Marker  uid  Cfelf  Dcborner.  Stops  swine 
from  rooting.  Makes  48  different  «u  mirkl.  Extracts 
Horns.  Price|1.60.  Send  tl  for  trUl.  If  It  suits,  send  bkl- 
uo»,  Pat'd  May  6, 1902.  Hog  and  Calf  Holder  only  76c. 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWOHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


™e  New  Regulator 


on  the  Sure  Hatch  iTVeally  auto- 
matic and  direct  acting— greatest 
improvement  of  years.  Don't  pay 
double  price  for  old  style  machines. 
|Qet  our  book  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


MltMENS  SUPPLIES 


Sheep  Dips,  Tanks,  Worm  Cures,  Ear  Marks, 
Punches,  Tattoo  Markers,  Shearing;  Machines, 
Shears,  Sheep  Marking;  Paint,  Lamb  Feeders, 
Lice  Paint,  Poultry  Supplies,  Veterinary 
Remedies,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue  BA. 
F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.,  CHICAGO. 


LOUDEN'S  FAMOUS 

Double  Tread  Barn  Door  Hanger  runs  on  a  T 
rail  flexibly  connected  to  barn.  Warranted  to 
never  jump  the  track.  Has  tempered  steel  roller 
bearings,  fits  close  to  building  and  will  not  bind 
or  work  hard  when  the  door  or  siding  becomes 
warped.  They  are  without  doubt  the  "BEST  ON 
EARTH."  We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  Hay  Tools  and  Hardware  Specialties  for  use  in 
field  and  barn.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Address,  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Box  9, 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 


BEAU  4  CO..  242  Wash.  St..  Portland,  Oregon,  Agent, 
for  Pacific  Coast. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


BOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
bntter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  P.  H.  Burke, 
80  Montgomery  8t..  S.  V. 

FOR  SALE— Jersey  bull.  Address  S.  H.  Higgins, 
Tracy,  Cal. 

BULLS.  C<>W3  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Short-horned  Durham  registered  bulls,  high  grade 
bulls,  high  grade  cows.  All  grades  $40  per  head. 
Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOL8TEINS  St  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  St  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


A.  J.C.C.  J  ERMEY8.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


FOR  HALE— Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
C.  Boeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  Berkshire  swine  for  sale,  all 
ages.  Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROO 
HOG8.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  St 
Co  ,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Poland-China  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.    Sutton  Bros.,  Lodl,  Cal. 

THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshires.   Pigs  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


W.  H.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove. Cal.  S.C.White 
Leghorn  eggs  12  V  15;  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs  tl  V  12 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for  hatching.   C.  A. 
Stowe,  Stockton. 


EGGS  from  prize- winning  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas  $1.50 
per  13,  $5  per  100.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Sden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


WILLIAM  NILKS  &  CO.. Los  ADgeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WILLIAM  NIL.ES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


.SHERWOOD'S, 

"EW  TU6LESS 
.Harness 


BOY  CAN 
HITCH  UP  WITH  EASE  ALONE  NOW. 

Horses  can  be  harnessed  separately. 
Send  for  trial  set. 

The  most  convenient  of  all  styles  of  harness  for 
use  in  orchard  or  vineyard.  Slngletr  es.doub.e- 
trees  and  traces  are  done  away  with  and  a  simple 
chain  furnishes  the  connection  betw.en  team  and 
plow  or  harrow. 

The  orchardist  will  appreciate  tha  advantages 
of  dispensing  with  doubletrees. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

Distributing  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast, 
J6-J8  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


pi  I  PT  I  I  P  ET  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
l»  \J  I  I  \J  l»  C  pay  $4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  800,  WeBtbrook,  Maine. 


CHAS.  D.  PIERCE,  Pres. 


W.  FRANK  PIERCE,  Vice-Pres. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD  r* 
HOLSTEINS. 


L  ^ 


DE  KOL  OF  VALLEY  MEAD. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
19  lbs.  9  oz.  butter. 


ROMEO  AAGGIE  ACME. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
26  lbs.  11  oz.  butter. 


PARTIES  WANTING  FIRST  (MASS  YOUNG  BULLS  will  do  well  to  write  us.  Prices 
reasonable,  breeding  and  quality  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined. 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  cost.   The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date: 


Lbs.  of 

Name.  milkin  Age. 

7  days. 

Romeo  Aaggie  Acme              431  7  yr. 

Fidessa                                570  4  " 

Matty  Clay's  Aaggie  2d         499  7  " 

Ruda2d  Belle  401  7  " 

Minnewawa  Lily                    364  4  " 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead           435  3  " 

Wynetta  Princess                 391  2  " 

Minnewawa  Louise               474  3  " 

Drusa                                       399  5  " 

Wakalona                            393  5  " 

Olympia  Clay                        526  6  " 

Victor  Idlewild  2nd               371  4  " 

De  Natsey  Baker                   377  2  " 

Aaggie  Martin                       416  6  " 

Rom*  Princess    366 

Western  Duchess    387 

Corona  Cllftden   410 


Lbs.  and  "z 
butt'T  yield 
in  7  days. 

26.11  oz. 
25. 

23.15  " 
20.9  " 

20.4  " 
19.9  " 
18.7  " 

18.5  " 
18.4  " 
18.3  •' 
18.2  " 
17.9  " 

17.7  " 

16.12  " 

16.8  " 

16.6  " 
16  3  " 


Lbs.  of 

Name.  milk  in 

7  days. 

Minnewawa  Salambo,  3  teats  403 

Mountain  Juliet   382 

Minnewawa  Duchess,  3  teats  ... 

Lady  Kurts  Alpa   378 

Corona  Acturas   344 

Eva  Blanco    355 

Korndv  Ke  Pietertje  Queen..  300 

Aral  n  De-Kol   332 

Oleander  De-Kol   324 

Segris  Pietertje  De  Kol  2d . 

Western  Princess  

Painted  Lady   327 

Mary  Ann  De  Kol   391 

Miranda  Acturas  325 

Hengerveld  Lass    306 

Princess  Louise  De-Kol   289 


Age. 


4  yr. 
7  " 


355 
294 


2  " 
2  " 
2  " 

2  " 

3  " 
3  " 
3  " 
3  " 

3  "      16.8    "     Hengerveld  Lass    306    2  " 

7  "      16.6    "     Princess  Louise  De-Kol         289    2  " 

under 

Wild  West  De  Kol   279    2  " 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSHIRES.   YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 


Lbs.  andnz. 
butter  yield 
in  7  days. 
16.1  oz. 

15.9  " 
15  6  " 
15.3  " 
14.1  " 
14  " 
13.14  " 
13.7  " 

13. 1  " 
12.11  " 
12  11  " 

12.10  " 
12.10  " 
12.3  " 

12.2  " 
12.  " 

10.19  " 


PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Address  all  communications  to  City  office,  14  TURK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.    'Phone,  SOUTH  103. 
STOCKTON,    CAL.      Phone,  SUBURBAN  281. 


ORDER  AND  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET 

Pasteur  Black  Leg  Vaccine 

If  not  obtainable  from  dealers,  refuse  substitutes  and  wire  your 
order  to  us.  Over  20,000,000  calves  successfully  vaccinated  with 
the  original  Vaccine  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  Powder  form 
and  Cord  form  both  for  Single  and  Double  treatment. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  COMPANY,  Ld., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK,  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  Goi.n  MEDAi.  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

i  tam  ~i~rni    i  ~ti  rrn   by       ■  i 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MARTH  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself — NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  'The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  It.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PET  A  LUn  A  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PBTALUMA,  CAL. 


WHITE 


LEGHORN  and 
miNORCA 

R  f\  INCH    RAISED!        RURESTI  CHEAPEST! 

MEAT    MEAL.  A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa, 


Cal. 


FRANCIS   8MITH   6c  GO 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


FOR   TOWN    XA/ATER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.   Es tlroa tea  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  P<oes 
with  Asphaltum. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  k  10.,  Patent  Solicitors,  130  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  8a). 
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"MILWAUKEE"  FIVE  KAKE  REAPER. 


You  will  save  yourself 


"PACIFIC  CHAMPION."  ALL  STEEL. 
(SELF  DUMP.) 


"MILWAUKEE"  CHAIN  DRIVE  MOWER. 


XTH/f  r     Tf)  ATTnf  T  These  mowers  embody  all  the  elements  of  peifect  grass  cutting  machines. 

llVlfc       Ll\UlJr)Lfc       By  their  strength,  lightness  of  draft,  ease  of  operation  and  great  durability 
'  they  have  increased  in  popularity  each  year  and  are  known  throughout  the 

world  as  typical  high  grade  mowers. 


and 


MONEY 

by  using  the 

"Milwaukee." 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 


OUR 
COMPLETE 

Implement 

and 

Vehicle 
Catalogues 

will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

ASK.    FOR  PRICES. 


"MILWAUKEE"  STEEL  BINDER. 


CHAMPION  REVOLVING  RAKE.  $7.50. 


Hooker  &  Co., 

16-18    DRUMM  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


RUSHFORD  FARM  WAGON. 


Own  a  Home  in  California. 

One  of  the  Greatest  Irrigation  Systems 

in  the  State* 


5,000  Acres 


Of  tlxo 

IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

SELECTED  FROM  40,000  ACRES  AND  VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 

Oranges,      Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Lemons,       Grazing,  Melons, 
Peaches,      Dairying,  Grapes, 

And,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 


Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 


WM.  H.  CROOKKB,  President. 
O.  E.  GREEN,  Sec'y  and  Tress. 


GEO.  CROCKER,  Vice-President. 
J.  D.  BRADLEY,  Manager. 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FFRTTT  TZFRS 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE   SHOULD    HAVE   OCR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE   IN    ANSWER   TO   A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  will  ship  to  auy  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
 TUB  CELEBRATED  


;  $25:22 


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-lnch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  31  Ins. 
deep,  17  1ns.  wide,  13  Ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x30  Inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  In  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.  Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

£3£&>.  WM.  G.  WILLARD.  Dept.  114  "VIM8™?"' 


|  E  LATE  R  IT  E    IS    MINERAL  RUBBER.) 

NO   MATTER  WHERE  YOUR   BUILDING   IS,  OR  WHAT  ITS  PURPOSE,  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  COVERING. 


"It    ISeuer    VA/  ea  rs  Out.' 


ELATERITE  ROOFING 


Trade  Mark, 


EASY  TO  LAY.         GOOD  IN  ANY  CLIMATE.        THREE  WEIOHTS. 

FOR  SAMPLES,  REFERENCES  AND  FULL  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE. 

ELATERITE    ROOFING  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  718  Market  Street.  PORTLAND,  Worcester  Bnlldloft-. 

LOS  ANOELES,  Byrne  Bnlldlng.  SEATTLE,  Arcade  Building. 

Factory:    OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog. 

It  shows  large  pictures,  full  description  and  prices  tnalarei  d  your  favor  of  first-class  vehicles  of** 

all  kinds.   Everything  in  the      A    FEW  <->f  our  attractive  lines  are  steel  and  rubber  tired  top 
vehicle  line  tli.it  runs  on  wheels.  A    Ik  IT   Buggies,  Surreys  of  all  kinds  and  styles.  Family 
Carriages.  Driving  Wagons,  Runabouts,  Phaetons,  light  and  heavy  Spring  and  Delivery 
I  Wagons,  Milk,  and  Baker)  Wagons.  Buggy  and  Wagon  Wheels  in  white  and  painted.  Buggy 
Tops  and  Cushions,  lAfC?    UAl/C    Nfl    A  OTNTC    b»t  sell  dire,  t  to 
Shafts  and  Poles.       «t    H#t  W  C   IIU    AULIV  I  9   you  at  wholesale 
prices,  and  save  you  the  middleman's  profit.   Don't  buy  until  y© 
Uffc    UAUCV      A'e  shiP  any  °'our  vehicles  suhjectto  examination  withontany  money  withe 
HU    IflUNCT  t    a  better  vehicle  and  save  you  from  |lf>to  $50.    After  you  examine  It,  1  f  we  do 

you  are  not  entirely  pleased  we  will  have  It  shipped  back  and  pay  freight  both  ways.    So  you  won't  DC  out  one  single  ceax. 
Every  vehicle  guaranteed  2  years.   Cut  this  ad  out  and  send  to  usan.1  we  will  mall  you  catalog  Fr*«. , 
MARVIN  SMITH  COMPANY,     93-57-59  N.  JEFFERSON  STREET.     CHICAGO,  ILU 
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Progress  in  Merced  County. 

We  take  a  look  this  week  at  some 
interesting  indications  of  progress  in 
Merced  county — a  centrally  located 
section  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley, 
which  is  enjoying  a  full  share  of  the 
development  and  prosperity  which  now 
characterize  the  valley  as  a  whole. 
Merced  county  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  State,  comprising  about  2600 
square  miles  of  land  extending  from 
the  Sierra  foothills  below  the  famous 
Yosemite  valley  westerly  across  the 
vast  San  Joaquin  plains  until  it  mounts 
the  foothills  of  the  Coast  Range  and 
touches  the  eastern  boundary  of  Santa 
Clara  county.  It  has  a  great  variety 
of  soils,  climates  and  elevations  and 
can  grow  almost  everything  that  is 
worth  growing  in  California.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  the  leading  orchard, 
vineyard,  garden  and  field  industries 
are  now  being  profitably  pursued  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  county.  There 
are  also  many  progressive  people  in 
Merced  county,  and  among  them  are 
the  Radcliffe  Bros,  of  the  Merced  Sun, 
upon  whose  resources  we  are  drawing 

in  making  this  reference  to  the  county's  progress.  At  this  time  we  give  promi- 
nence to  the  dairy  development  of  the  county  and  present  pictures  of  three 
creameries,  one  of  which  is  at  Merced,  the  centrally  located  county-seat,  and  the 
other  two  on  the  west  side,  where  a  magnificent  area  of  alfalfa  has  been  de- 
veloped during  the  last  few  years. 

Two  pictures  of  alfalfa  fields  with  their  thriving  bovine  tenants  are  also 
shown.    In  an  article  on  the  creamery  industry,  a  writer  in  the  Sun  says:    "  Five 


Dairy  Herd  of  Fred  Bontadelli  in  Alfalfa  Near  Cottonwood. 


Three  Flourishing  Creamery  Establishments  inj Merced  County. 


to  ten  tons  of  cured  alfalfa  hay  per  acre  is  a  common  yield  in  a  season  and  af- 
fords liberal  food  for  the  support  of  one  cow,  and  has  a  money  value  in  the  shape 
of  milk  and  cream  of  $4,  $5  and  $6  per  month  per  cow,  under  average  conditions. 
An  income  of  $50  to  $60  per  cow  per  year,  produced  in  the  main  from  alfalfa,  is 
quite  common  among  patrons  of  Merced  county  creameries."  But  intensive 
dairying  requires  other  feeds  to  supplement  alfalfa,  and  Merced  county  is  well 
adapted  to  their  growth.  The  natural  pasturage  at  some  seasons  is  rich  and 
abundant  and  at  others  root  and  silage  crops  can  be  easily  secured. 

One  of  the  engravings  on  this  page  calls  to  mind  the  buhach  industry,  which 
is  unique  and  interesting.  On  a  plantation  of  rich  loam,  well  irrigated,  near 
Atwater  station,  is  the  buhach  plantation,  upon  which  the  California  product  of 
insect  powder  is  chiefly  grown.  The  plant  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  been 
grown  in  Dalmatia  for  centuries  perhaps,  and  it  takes  so  well  to  California  con- 
ditions that  the  ground  blossoms  have  higher  killing  power  than  the  imported 
powder.  The  plant  is  grown  in  large  fields,  which  look  much  like  Eastern  daisy 
fields  when  their  harvest  approaches.  The  bloom  stems  are  cut  as  the  picture 
shown  and  pulled  through  a  comb-like  arrangement,  which  decapitates  them, 
and  the  heads  fall  into  the  tray  below.  This  tray,  when  filled,  is  drawn  out  from 
the  frame  and  placed  in  the  sun  until  the  blossoms  become  quite  dry,  when  they 
are  sacked  and  shipped  to  Stockton,  where  the  grinding  mill  is  located.  The 
picture  gives  a  little  idea  of  the  area  employed  for  this  crop,  for  the  white 
plants  are  seen  extending  to  the  distant  belt  of  trees  and  to  the  right  beyond 
the  sight  of  the  camera.  Several  hundred  acres  are  required  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  this  unique  California  product.  Of  course,  there  are  many  other 
things  in  Merced  county  which  are  out  of  our  view  at  this  time. 


Herd  in  Alfalfa  Near  Dos  Palos,  Showing  Shelter  Belt. 


Cutting  and  Combing  Buhach  Near  Atwater. 
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The  Week. 

It  looks  now  as  though  seasonable  weather  might 
begin.  The  coolness  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  not 
favored  plant  progress  and  not  only  lateness  but 
some  loss  from  arrested  development  may  be  ex- 
perienced. We  made  quite  a  run  into  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  since  our  last  issue,  especially  through 
the  famous  old  fruit  district  of  the  Sacramento  river, 
and  found  fruit  prospects  somewhat  uncertain  with  a 
good  chance  of  shortness  in  some  lines,  and  bear  re- 
ports to  advance  buying  interests  should  be  guarded 
against.  There  will  probably  be  plenty  of  some 
fruits,  but  we  do  not  see  indications  of  excess  over 
average  requirements  in  any  region  we  have  visited. 

Spot  wheat  is  about  the  same  as  last  week,  but 
futures  have  advanced  a  little,  in  sympathy  with 
higher  views  at  Chicago.  One  cargo  has  gone  for 
South  Africa  and  one  charter  has  been  drawn  for 
Europe  at  12s  6d,  which  ought  to  be  cheap  enough 
for  anybody.  A  charter  is  reported  for  new  crop, 
say  for  August  or  September  sailing,  at  20s  for 
wheat  or  20s  6d  for  barley.  Spot  barley  is  weaker 
and  futures  variable — going  higher  at  first  and  then 
breaking  and  closing  lower.  Minor  grains  are  un- 
changed. Beans  are  firmer,  with  a  fair  movement 
in  whites,  Pinks  and  Bayos,  but  Limas  are  weak  and 
a  little  lower.  Bran  and  middlings  are  firm  and  un- 
changed, while  rolled  barley  is  lower.  Hay  is  steady 
and  a  good  shipping  demand  keeps  prices  up.  Re- 
ceipts are  lighter  than  recently.  Beef  is  easier  and 
mutton  is  lower — due  in  both  cases  to  larger  supply. 
Hogs  are  steady,  but  with  a  chance  of  decline,  appa- 
rently. Butter  has  also  dropped,  but  is  in 
good  request  at  the  lower  level.  Cheese  is 
weak  because  the  supplies  are  so  largely 
new  and  soft.  Eggs  are  slightly  firmer 
as  packers  are  anxious  to  get  them;  both  whole- 
salers and  retailers  are  putting  eggs  down  at  a  lively 
rate.  Poultry  is  slower  and  weak  for  all  but  choice 
young  stock.  Two  cars  of  Eastern  have  come  in 
this  week.  The  best  table  Burbanks  are  fimer,  but 
others  are  weak  as  before.  Onions  are  unchanged 
and  dragging.  Cold  storage  apples  are  unchanged. 
Berries  are  arriving  freely,  but  somewhat  out  of  re- 
pair. Choice  medium  sized  Navel  oranges  are  in 
request  and  firm.  The  best  lemons  are  also  doing 
well.  Prunes  are  moving  well;  half  a  million  pounds 
has  gone  by  steamer  to  Germany.  The  price  is  firm, 
but  unchanged.  Other  dried  fruits  are  about  as  be- 
fore. Almonds  are  quieter  as  European  reports 
favor  buyers.  There  is  little  honey  here  and  the 
trade  is  waiting  for  new.     Hop  and  wool  buying  in 


the  country  continues,  but  little  is  doing  here, 
wool,  buyers  seem  to  be  sheep  hunting. 


In 


Hon.  W.  S.  Melick,  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners,  is  rapidly  becoming  an  ex-officio  agri- 
cultural expert  of  high  order.  The  law  of  the  last 
Legislature  arranging  for  co-operative  work  in  irri- 
gation and  forestry  with  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  gives  our  State  Board  of 
Examiners  executive  functions  in  connection  there- 
with, and  Mr.  Melick  is  likely  to  develop  as  sharp  a 
thirst  for  irrigation  water  as  he  had  when  he  was  up 
in  the  Mohave  country.  The  duty  is  well  placed.  It 
is  reported  from  Sacramento  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  Secretary  Melick  was 
authorized  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Elwood  Mead  of  the  Uuited  States  Agricultural 
Department  in  the  study  of  the  best  methods  of 
furthering  the  irrigation  interests  of  the  State 
of  California.  Mr.  Mead  will  go  to  Wash- 
ington some  time  in  May,  but  previous  to 
that  time  plans  will  be  drawn  by  the  board  and  Mr. 
Mead  for  carrying  on  investigation  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous uses  to  which  the  waters  of  the  State 
can  be  applied.  Within  the  next  two  years  $20,000 
will  be  expended  in  investigating  this  subject,  $10,- 
000  from  the  General  Government  and  a  like  sum 
from  the  State.  Professor  Fortier  of  Montana  will 
come  to  California  to  take  local  charge  of  the  work, 
assisted  by  Prof.  Le  Conte  and  Mr.  Turner  of  the 
State  University.  Secretary  Melick  was  also  in- 
structed to  confer  with  the  Geological  Survey  and 
Forestry  Departments  at  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  co-operation  in  these  departments. 
And  so  we  have  a  word  of  welcome  and  encourage- 
ment for  financial-farmer-Melick. 

Some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  agricultural 
college  staff  at  Berkeley  are  winning  their  profes- 
sorial spurs  having  been  held  for  greater  or  less 
periods  in  the  ranks  of  instructors.  The  following 
appointments  were  made  at  the  last  Regents'  meet- 
ing: E.  W.  Major  is  to  be  assistant  professor  of  ani- 
mal industry,  Dr.  Archibald  R.  Ward  of  veterinary 
science  and  bacteriology,  E.  H.  Twight  of  viticulture 
and  fermentative  industries,  A.  V.  Stubenrauch  of 
horticulture  and  G.  E.  Colby  of  horticultural  chem- 
istry. These  are  all  bright  young  men  whom  many 
of  our  readers  know  by  their  publications  or  by  their 
work  at  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  congratulations 
will  be  general. 

Owing  to  stringency  in  the  State  Printing  Office, 
the  "Transactions  of  the  California  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  During  the  Year  1901  "  has  just  ap- 
peared. In  his  letter  of  transmission  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, A.  B.  Spreckels,  president,  sets  forth  the 
object  of  the  publication  in  the  following  words  : 

The  resources  of  California  should  be  understood 
and  as  widely  advertised  as  possible.  With  this  end 
in  view  we  have  collected  complete  reports  from 
each  county,  containing  data  in  relation  to  general 
agricultural  pursuits,  cereal  products,  horse,  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  breeding,  and  fruit  and  dairy  inter- 
ests, together  with  such  other  information  bearing 
upon  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  California  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain.  We  feel  certain  that  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  report  will  be  of  great  value 
to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  will  give  to  the  world 
at  large  an  idea  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
those  who  desire  to  till  the,  fertile  soil  and  exploit 
the  great  mineral  deposits  of  California. 

This  promise  is  well  fulfilled  in  the  document.  It 
will  serve  an  excellent  purpose  for  sending  to  those 
who  are  inquiring  for  general  descriptions,  and  by 
using  it  as  a  foundation  and  building  upon  it  weekly 
by  reading  the  current  facts  of  development  as  re- 
corded in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  one  can  count 
upon  knowing  California's  industries,  both  backwards 
and  forwards. 

The  issue  between  the  growers  of  the  Sacramento 
river  district  and  the  commission  men  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  to  whether  the  former  have  a  right  to  sell 
their  own  products  in  this  city  without  interference, 
is  clearly  defined  in  an  article  upon  another  page  of 
this  issue.  The  writer,  Mr.  Reynolds,  is  a  leader  on 
the  growers'  side  and  is  counted  a  man  of  much  mod- 
eration and  determination  as  well.  His  essay  as 
presented  at  the  Courtland  Farmers'  Institute  last' 
week  was  enthusiastically  received,  will  have  a 
marked  influence  in  uniting  growers  in  defense  of 
their  rights  to  proceed  without  hindrance  by  the  un- 
American  methods  to  which  their  opponents  resort. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Forcing  in  California  for  Eastern  Sale. 

To  tbe  Editor: — Here  near  Boston  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  growing  of  vegetables  under  glass.  I 
have  built  a  good  many  houses  and  have  had  consid- 
erable experience  managing  them.  What  I  want  to 
know  is,  Would  it  be  practical  and  profitable  (if 
rightly  managed)  to  build  glass  houses  and  grow 
cucumbers,  and  perhaps  tomatoes,  near  Los  An- 
geles ?  Would  there  be  a  market  for  them  there 
during  the  winter  months?  In  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton cucumbers  (greenhouse)  have  been  as  high  as 
$2  50  per  dozen  some  of  this  time  during  the  past 
winter.  It  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  grow  them 
here  in  midwinter.  I  should  think  that  they  could  be 
produced  cheaper  in  southern  California.  Trans- 
portation East  is  getting  pretty  good,  and  I  don't 
see  any  reason  why  cucumbers  would  not  be  shipped 
as  well  as  celery,  peas,  cauliflower,  etc.  Djn't  be 
afraid  to  say  what  you  think;  don't  want  you  to 
make  things  out  better  than  they  are.  I  understand 
that  you  have  a  good  deal  of  sunshine  during  the  win- 
ter and  much  milder  than  here. — Reader,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  has  not  usually  been  profitable  to  grow  cucum- 
bers under  glass  in  California  because  the  local  mar- 
ket for  them  at  a  satisfactory  price  has  not  been 
large  and  the  time  has  been  quite  short  during  which 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  cucumbers  from  vines 
in  open  air.  There  are  places  near  Los  Angeles, 
the  Cahuenga  valley,  for  instance,  where  there  is 
exceedingly  little  frost,  and  one  can  grow  cucumbers 
nearly  all  the  year  by  having  the  plants  grown  under 
cover  ready  to  set  out  as  soon  as  the  frost  danger  is 
over.  There  seems  to  be  now,  owing  to  the  increase 
in  population  and  with  a  little  particular  effort, 
opportunity  to  sell  cucumbers  under  glass,  but  the 
amount  which  can  be  disposed  of  will  be  limited.  It 
would  be,  of  course,  perfectly  practicable  to  grow 
such  cucumbers  in  California,  and  they  can  be  grown 
with  very  little,  if  any,  artificial  heat.  Our  winter 
has  a  very  large  per  cent  of  sunshine,  and  the  pro- 
tection needed  is  only  against  a  few  degrees  of  tem- 
perature even  in  the  coldest  weather.  It  seems 
likely,  as  you  understand  the  forcing  business,  that 
you  could  work  the  cucumber  supply  from  this  end  of 
the  line  quite  successfully.  There  are  now  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  express  company  takes  vege- 
tables in  small  lots  for  long  shipment  at  quite  rea- 
sonable rates.  The  proposition  is  quite  worth  look- 
ing into,  though,  of  course,  you  should  not  reach  any 
decision  without  visiting  California  and  judging  for 
yourself  of  the  conditions  to  be  complied  with. 

Dwarfing  and  Pushing  Stocks. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  explain  the  influ- 
ence of  a  weak-growing  scion  on  a  vigorous  stock  ?  I 
fully  understand  the  dwarfing  influence  produced  by 
grafting  the  pear  on  the  quince,  apple  on  the  Para- 
dise and  cherry  on  the  Mahaleb  stock,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  the  effect  produced  in  reversing  the  con- 
ditions by  grafting  a  scion  naturally  of  small  growth 
on  a  vigorous  stock.  For  instance,  would  the  Dela- 
ware grape,  grafted  on  a  vigorous  resistant  vine, 
require  the  same  space  as  the  Isabella  Regia  or  any 
other  of  the  more  vigorous-growing  varieties  if 
grafted  on  a  similar  stock,  assuming  the  union  to  be 
equally  perfect  in  the  two  varieties  ?  Or,  perhaps, 
the  principle  may  be  most  easily  explained  by  your 
stating  the  effect  produced  in  reversing  the  condi- 
tions usually  existing  as  to  the  pear  and  the  quince. 
If  the  latter  be  grafted  on  the  former,  would  the 
growth  of  the  quince  be  abnormally  large,  or  would 
the  slight  degree  of  imperfection  in  the  union  pre- 
clude any  greater  size  than  the  pear  usually  makes 
on  the  quince  root  ?  If  the  latter  be  true,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  grafting  a  scion  of  the  small-growing 
Paradise  apple  tree  on  a  root  of  a  common  seedling 
apple  where  the  union  would  be  perfect  ? — Amateur, 
San  Francisco. 

Grafting  a  free-growing  scion  on  a  slow  or  small- 
growing  stock  is  practically  the  reverse  of  grafting 
a  small-growing  scion  upon  a  free-growing  root.  The 
effect  is  usually,  in  the  latter  operation,  to  get  larger 
growth  than  if  the  scion  were  left  to  grow  on  a  root 
of  its  own  kind.  But  it  seems  much  easier  to  get 
dwarfing  than  to  get  expansion.  Free  stocks,  or 
pushing  stocks,  as  they  are  called,  will,  in  most  cases, 
enlarge  all  slower  or  smaller  growers  which  take 
kindly  to  their  support.  There  are,  however,  re- 
strictions or  limitations  in  the  ability  of  the  lesser 
grower  to  respond  to  tbe  impulse  of  the  stronger, 
and  one  can  not,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  expan- 
sion will  be  inversely  equal  to  the  dwarfing.  The  fact 
is  it  is  generally  less.  The  Delaware  grape,  for  in- 
stance, will  not  make  as  strong  a  response  to  a  vig- 
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orous  resistant  root  as  the  Isabella  Regia  will.  The 
Delaware  is  naturally  a  smaller  grower,  and  the 
stronger  stock  can  not  lift  it  to  the  freedom  and 
vigor  of  the  Isabella.  The  Paradise  apple  would  be 
larger  on  a  free  root,  but  not  to  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  standard  apple  on  the  Paradise. 

Gopher  Poisoning. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  much  troubled  by  gophers 
on  my  place  here,  and  am  in  receipt  of  a  Press  Bulle- 
tin from  Kansas  Agricultural  College  in  which  is  ad- 
vertised a  liquid  poison  for  their  destruction.  The 
poison  is  put  up  in  quart  cans  and  it  contains  strych- 
nine in  solution.  Can  I  buy  such  a  poison  here  ?  If 
not  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  send  back  to  Kansas  for 
a  supply. — Grower,  Placer  county. 

The  Kansas  people  are  working  under  a  special 
act  of  the  Legislature  for  the  destruction  of  prairie 
dogs  and  gophers  and  are  undertaking  to  furnish 
poison  at  cost  for  that  purpose.  We  have  no  such 
provision  in  California.  The  last  Legislature  had  a 
proposition  to  test  the  destroying  virus  as  a  means 
of  disseminating  disease  among  the  ground  pests  but 
it  failed  of  enactment.  The  Kansas  poison  is  a  mix- 
ture of  strychnine  and  syrup  for  treating  wheat  or 
corn.  We  do  not  know  that  they  undertake  to  sell 
it  beyond  their  State  lines,  nor  is  there  any  particu- 
lar need  to  go  to  Kansas  for  poison.  You  can  make 
it  yourself,  and  there  is  probably  no  Kansas  mixture 
which  is  more  efficient  than  the  following,  which  is 
published  by  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station: 

One  half  ounce  of  strychnine  is  added  to  one  pint 
of  hot  vinegar,  and  after  the  strychnine  has  all  dis- 
solved the  vinegar  is  mixed  with  three  quarts  of 
water.  In  this  solution  ten  pounds  of  wheat  are 
soaked  for  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  by  which  time 
the  solution  will  be  entirely  absorbed  by  the  grain. 
The  wheat  is  then  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Fre- 
quent and  vigorous  stirring  is  necessary  while  the 
wheat  is  soaking,  in  order  that  the  grain  may  be  uni- 
formly saturated  with  the  poison.  If  properly  pre- 
pared according  to  this  formula,  each  kernel  of  grain 
will  contain  a  fatal  dose  for  one  gopher. 

Next  dissolve  three  pounds  of  sugar  in  one  gallon 
of  water  and  boil  down  to  one-half  gallon.  This  gives 
a  good  thick  syrup.  When  cold  stir  in  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  oil  of  anise.  When  the  poisoned  wheat  is  dry, 
or  nearly  so,  the  syrup  is  poured  over  it  and  thor- 
oughly stirred  until  each  grain  of  wheat  is  more  or 
less  covered  with  a  coating  of  the  syrup.  It  is  then 
thoroughly  dried,  and  is  a  highly  poisoned,  sugar 
coated  and,  from  its  agreeable  odor,  very  attractive 
product  for  the  animals  we  wish  to  kill. 

Strichnine  can  be  bought  in  bulk  at  cheaper  rates 
than  in  the  one-eighth  ounce  vials,  and  according  to 
analyses  recently  made  may  be  expected  to  carry  a 
high  percentage  of  purity.  As  to  how  to  get  the 
poison  into  the  runways  of  the  gopher  you  will  find 
very  plain  suggestions  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  January  25,  1902.  _ 

Ticks  in  Chicken  Houses. 

To  the  Editor: — We  are  living  at  the  edge  of  the 
foothills,  which  have  considerable  brush  on  them. 
Our  chicken  houses  soon  after  being  built  were  in- 
fested by  ticks.  We  have  consulted  the  poultry  men, 
but  as  yet  have  found  no  effective  remedy.  These 
ticks  seem  to  live  a  long  time  on  nothing  (unless  it  is 
decayed  wood)  and  then,  getting  onto  a  chicken,  will 
swell  out  wonderfully. — E.  W.  S.,  Mojave. 

Ticks  are  quite  a  grievous  enemy  of  the  chicken 
grower  because  they  accumulate  in  chicken  houses 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dislodge  them.  Ordi- 
nary coal  oiling  and  whitewashing  seem  to  have  little 
effect.  The  same  trouble  occurs  in  Australia,  as 
described  in  detail  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
March  29,  1992,  and  the  poultry  growers  there  are 
advised  to  use  galvanized  iron  for  making  chicken 
houses,  so  that  the  whole  house  can  be  taken  down 
and  put  through  fire  occasionally  without  injury  to 
the  house  and  with  death  to  the  ticks.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  cannot  make  any  more  satisfactory  sug- 
gestion. 

Spray  for  Red  Spider. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  please  give  me  the 
recipe  how  to  make  the  sulphur  and  lye  spray  for 
red  spider  ?  I  used  it  two  years  ago  and  saved  a 
crop  of  nectarines,  but  I  have  lost  the  recipe.  Will 
the  concentrated  lye  that  you  buy  in  pound  cans  do 
just  as  well  as  caustic  soda  ?  I  have  always  had 
such  a  lot  of  trouble  in  getting  the  soda. — A.  R.  H., 
Fresno. 

The  recipe  of  a  spray  for  red  spider  which  you  ask 
for  is  this  :  Mix  ten  pounds  of  caustic  soda  with  fif- 
teen pounds  of  good  sulphur  ;  mix  the  sulphur  to  a 
paste  and  add  the  caustic  soda— 98%— dry  to  the  sul- 


phur paste.  Chemical  action  will  immediately  begin 
and  the  caustic  will  cook  the  sulphur  by  its  own 
chemical  fire.  As  it  begins  to  boil  add  water  to  con- 
trol it,  just  as  if  you  were  slacking  lime  ;  add  till  you 
put  in  twenty  gallons.  Now,  of  this  compound  or 
stock  solution,  which  will  keep  indefinitely,  put  one 
or  two  gallons  in  forty  gallons  of  water,  and  the 
spray  is  ready  to  kill  mites.  It  should  be  put  on  with 
a  good  force. 

The  trouble  with  substituting  the  ordinary  concen- 
trated lyes  of  the  grocery  stores  is  that  it  may  be 
very  good  or  very  bad,  as  some  brands  carry  a  very 
high  percentage  of  alkali,  while  others  have  been 
found  to  be  nearly  half  impurities.  If,  then,  you  get 
the  low  grade,  it  will  not  work  as  it  should  with  the 
sulphur.  By  using  standard  caustic  soda  you  get 
about  98%  of  alkali,  and  you  know  what  you  are 
using.  You  ought  to  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
caustic  soda,  as  it  is  used  in  immense  quantities  in 
this  State. 

Sour  Sap  in  Apricot  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  am  told  that  you  know  of  a  cure 
for  "sour  sap"  or  a  disease  of  my  apricots  which 
smells  sour.  The  leaves  are  curled  and  bronze  col- 
ored and  the  tree  looks  bad.  My  apricots  are  not 
a  dead  failure  for  number,  but  I  don't  care  for 
any  more  thinning  by  sour  sap,  and  I  will  thank  you 
for  a  message  by  card  or  in  the  valued  Pacific 
Rural  Press. — E.  S.  W.,  Santa  Clara  county. 

The  failure  of  apricot  trees  in  the  manner  you  sug- 
gest is  almost  always  due  to  standing  water  in  the 
soil  during  the  winter  time,  and  the  remedy  is  drain- 
age to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  with  tile.  Your 
description  of  the  appearance  of  injury  from  this 
cause  is  very  accurate,  the  marks  are  character- 
istic and  nothing  in  the  way  of  treatment  except  the 
removal  of  this  surplus  water  will  be  effective.  Of 
course,  you  may  save  some  of  the  trees  by  cutting 
back  very  severely  just  at  this  time.  The  tree  is  un- 
der the  necessity  of  renewing  the  root  hairs  which 
have  been  rotted  off  by  the  water,  and  the  reduction 
of  evaporation  from  the  top  of  the  tree  may  possibly 
prolong  its  life  until  these  root  hairs  are  re-estab- 
lished, but,  of  course,  in  many  cases  the  roots  will  be 
so  badly  disorganized  that  no  relief  of  this  kind  will 
have  effect.  It  is,  however,  the  only  thing  we  know 
of  which  can  help  the  tree. 

Broom  Corn  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  give  me  information  in 
regard  to  the  growing  of  broom  corn,  and  whether 
the  climate  and  soil  of  southern  California  are  adapted 
to  its  culture. — Enquirer,  Los  Angeles. 

Broom  corn  grows  successfully  wherever  Indian 
corn  does  well,  and  although  broom  corn  is  a  sor- 
ghum and  is,  therefore,  calculated  to  stand  more 
drouth  than  Indian  corn,  it  is  not  advisable  to  under- 
take growing  broom  corn  upon  dry  lands  because  the 
success  of  the  crop  depends  upon  the  production  of 
large,  strong  brush,  and  the  plant  cannot  make 
such  brush  unless  moisture  is  present.  For  this  rea- 
son in  California  almost  all  of  our  broom  corn  is  grown 
on  moist  bottom  lands.  The  best  corn  lands  in  the 
lowlands  of  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  counties  would 
grow  good  broom  corn.  In  order  to  ascertain,  how- 
ever, whether  the  plant  is  a  safe  one  commercially 
you  should  make  some  inquiry  among  broom  makers 
in  Los  Angeles  to  ascertain  what  they  will  pay  and 
about  how  much  they  can  use.  Sometimes  broom 
corn  is  very  scarce  and  high  in  California,  but  it  is 
very  easy  to  grow  more  than  can  be  sold  at  a  profit- 
able price.  ^ 

Essex  Rape  Not  a  Hay  Plant. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  Dwarf  Essex  rape  be  raised 
and  cured  for  use  as  hay  in  this  county  ?  I  have  a 
nine-acre  piece  of  land  on  which  I  planted  red  oats, 
but  the  heavy  rains  have  drowned  it  out  and  will  not 
be  able  to  get  the  land  dry  enough  to  work  for  Chev- 
alier barley,  and  thought  if  the  rape  could  be  cured 
for  hay  I  should  like  to  try  it.  Is  there  any  other 
crop  that  could  be  raised  except  corn  ? — Reader, 
Alameda  county. 

There  is  no  way  known  to  us  in  which  you  can  use 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  satisfactorily  for  hay.  The  plant 
belongs  to  the  cabbage  family  and  is  nearly  as  unsat- 
isfactory for  hay  making  as  a  cabbage  would  be.  It 
is  grown  for  green  feed  and  makes  best  growth  in 
winter  here  in  California,  although  if  you  have  rich, 
moist  land  you  might  get  a  satisfactory  summer 
growth.  You  could  hardly  do  better  than  to  put  in 
a  crop  of  Indian  corn,  although  perhaps  you  might 


get  better  returns  from  Kafir  corn  or  some  other 
sorghum  which  would  give  you  several  cuttings  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  until  frost  comes.  You  will 
have  to  be  careful,  however,  about  feeding  green 
sorghum  to  milch  cows,  for  it  is  sometimes  danger- 
ous unless  fed  in  moderate  quantities,  or  unless  cut 
and  wilted  before  feeding. 

Late  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor: — My  peach  orchard  has  not  been 
pruned  yet.  Will  it  injure  the  trees  if  pruned  now  ? 
— Subscriber,  Santa  Rosa. 

It  will  do  no  harm,  and  if  you  have  a  thick  set  of 
fruit  it  will  give  you  larger  fruit  and  be  better  for 
the  tree  to  reduce  its  burden  rather  to  allow  it  to  go 
unpruned. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endins 
April  20,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

sa:ramento  valley. 

Cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  week  and  frosts 
occurred  in  some  places,  but  caused  no  damage.  Light 
rain  fell  on  the  16th  and  17th.  A  correspondent  at  Red 
Bluff  states  that  the  damage  to  fruit  by  frost  during  the 
preceding  week  was  overestimated,  as  later  investigation 
shows  that  the  damage  was  confined  to  a  few  orchards  in 
exposed  places.  Almonds  and  apricots  were  injured  by 
the  heavy  storm  in  March,  but  there  will  be  good  crops 
of  these  and  nearly  all  other  deciduous  fruits.  Orange 
trees  are  in  bloom.  Grain  is  making  slow  growth,  but 
looks  healthy  and  vigorous.  Barley  is  reported  as  head- 
ing very  short.  The  hay  crop  will  be  fully  up  to  aver- 
age. Green  feed  is  plentiful,  and  stock  are  in  good 
condition.  Hops  and  vegetables  are  doing  well.  Sheep 
shearing  is  nearly  completed;  the  wool  crop  is  clean  and 
good. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Cool  and  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week.  Light  rain  fell  in  some  sections.  Frosts  occurred 
in  the  central  and  northern  districts,  but  caused  no  dam- 
age. The  frosts  during  the  preceding  week  caused  some 
Injury  to  fruit  on  low  lands,  but  grapes  were  not  dam- 
aged. Fruit  prospects  are  still  very  good,  although 
some  reports  indicate  a  shortage  of  apricots  and  some 
other  varieties,  owing  to  heavy  rains  while  fruit  was  In 
bloom.  Grain  is  looking  well,  but  its  growth  during  the 
week  was  retarded  by  cool  weather.  Volunteer  hay  will 
be  light.  Green  feed  Is  abundant,  and  stock  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition.    Hops,  beets  and  beans  are  thrifty. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  partly 
cloudy  and  very  favorable  for  all  growing  crops.  Light 
showers  occurred  on  Thursday  and  Friday  and  were  very 
beneficial.  The  frosts  of  the  previous  week  affected  the 
apricots  slightly  in  a  few  places,  but  no  serious  damage 
was  caused,  and  the  crop  will  be  in  excess  of  the  aver- 
age. Other  fruits  were  not  injured.  Orchards  and 
vineyards  are  In  excellent  condition,  with  prospects  for 
large  crops.  Wheat  and  barley  are  making  good  growth 
and  large  crops  are  anticipated.  Barley  is  heading  out 
in  some  sections.  Plowing  is  progressing  rapidly. 
Green  feed  is  abundant  and  alfalfa  thrifty.  Irrigation 
water  is  plentiful.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  healthy  and  in 
good  condition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Generally  fair  weather  prevailed  during  the  first  of  the 
week  and  crops  advanced  rapidly.  Unusually  heavy 
rain  fell  in  nearly  all  sections  on  the  16th  and  17th,  with 
heavy  snow  in  the  mountains.  The  precipitation  to  date 
is  considerably  above  the  average.  The  soil  is  thor- 
oughly saturated,  and  reservoirs  are  full  and  overflow- 
ing. Grain  is  in  splendid  condition  and  will  probably 
yield  the  best  crop  for  many  years.  Hay  was  slightly 
damaged  by  the  rain,  but  all  other  crops  were  benefited. 
Beets  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Maria  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  a  large  crop  is  expected.  Apricots  are  drop- 
ping badly  in  some  places.  Walnuts  and  citrus  fruits 
are  thrifty. 

Eureka  Summary. — Farmers  are  putting  in  crops; 
much  land  seeded  to  oats.  Continued  cold  weather  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  all  vegetation.  Strawberries  are 
in  blossom;  indications  for  an  abundance  of  small  ber- 
ries.   Rain  is  much  needed  in  the  interior. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  H. 
Wednesday,  April  22,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Apple  Culture  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

NUMBER  IV— CONCLUDED. 

By  Frederick  Maskew,  Secretary  of  the  Apple  Growers' 
Association  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

Spraying. — Notwithstanding  the  success  of  fumi- 
gation in  controlling  the  insect  enemies  of  the  fruit 
grower,  spraying  will  always  remain  a  prime  factor 
in  the  production  of  first-class  apples.  Fungus  dis- 
eases cannot  be  controlled  by  hydrocyanic  acid  gas, 
and  the  codlin  moth  breeds  over  too  extended  a 
period  to  be  successfully  reached  by  fumigation. 
Spraying  for  San  Jose  scale  has  given  strange  re- 
sults during  the  past  season.  In  many  orchards  it 
has  apparently  done  no  good  whatever.  Complaints 
are  common  that  spraying  does  not  pay.  Just  why 
it  has  proved  so  unsatisfactory  this  year  I  am  unable 
to  say,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  discon- 
tinued. Some  years  the  crop  of  apples  is  a  failure, 
but  no  one  condemns  the  orchard  as  a  nuisance  on 
that  account.  With  the  present  condition  of  the 
apple  orchards,  the  deciding  of  the  question  as  to 
who  shall  have  the  apples  in  the  future — the  growers 
or  the  pests — will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  vigorous  and  intelligent  use  of  the  spray  pump. 

Practical  orchardists  now  generally  recognize  the 
fact  that  an  annual  disinfection  of  the  trees  is  just  as 
essential  to  the  production  of  a  maximum  amount  of 
first-class  fruit  as  are  cultivation,  irrigation  or  any 
other  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  horticulture. 
In  my  opinion  this  will  have  to  be  kept  up  indefi- 
nitely.  Nature  is  always  striving  to  maintain  a  bal- 
ance in  insect  life.  A  single  annual  disinfection  dis- 
turbs this  balance  by  destroying  the  natural  causes 
that  are  striving  to  check  the  full  development  of  the 
pests,  and  by  cleaning  the  trees  and  stimulating 
them  to  a  more  vigorous  growth  and  greater  pro- 
duction of  food  supply  for  such  pests  as  escape  or 
may  infest  them  from  other  sources.  Hence  disinfec- 
tion by  any  method  must  be  regularly  followed.  The 
maximum  of  first-class  fruit  is  reached  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  every  box  of  first-class  fruit  above  the 
average  crop  is  what  tends  to  put  the  balance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger,  and  thus  demonstrates  that 
an  annual  treatment  does  pay. 

No  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  controlling  the 
insect  enemies  of  the  orchard;  remedies  may  be  sug- 
gested and  proven,  but  success  depends  upon  a  care- 
ful study  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in 
each  individual  case.  Observations  have  shown  the 
same  class  of  insect  to  be  in  entirely  different  condi- 
tions in  two  orchards  divided  only  by  a  40-foot  road. 
The  better  a  grower  understands  the  nature  of  the 
insect  he  is  combating,  the  closer  he  watches  their 
development,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  results 
he  obtains. 

A  synopsis  is  here  given  of  the  approximate  cost  of 
the  different  spray  washes  used  in  the  apple  orchards, 
based  upon  prices  ruling  last  spring: 

LIME,  SULPHUR  AND  SALT  WASH. 

Lime.     Sulphur.  Salt. 

Quantity  for  50  gal- 
lons 40  lbs.      20  lbs.      15  lbs. 

Cost  30cts.      43cts.      18  cts.      $0  91 

Cost  of  cooking   40 

Charge  for  applying   1  20 


$2  51 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 


Blues  tone 
(Copper 
Lime.  Sulphate). 

Quantity  for  50  gallons  6  lbs.  6  lbs. 

Cost  5  cts.         45  cts.         $0  50 

Cost  of  applying   1  00 


PARIS  GREEN. 

Lime.    Paris  Green. 

Quantity  for  50  gallons  3  lbs.  }  lb. 

Cost  3  cts.  9  cts. 

Cost  of  applying  


$1  50 


$0  12 

80 

$0  92 


The  above  figures  were  furnished  by  a  contractor 
for  this  kind  of  work,  who  also  stated  that  the  cost 
per  tree,  taking  an  average  7-year-old  tree  as  a 
basis,  would  be  approximately  as  follows,  all  ma- 
terials furnished,  cooked  and  applied: 

Per  Tree. 
Cents. 

Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt  3J 

Bordeaux  Mixture  if 

Paris  Green  1 

This  would  make  the  total  cost  of  treatment  as  pre- 
scribed for  San  Jose  scale  and  codlin  moth  for  a  year 
about  as  follows: 

Per  Tree. 
Cents. 

Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt  3J 

Bordeaux  Mixture,  before  bud  starts  l| 

Paris  Green,  three  times  3 

Scraping  bark  2 

Bands  and  labor  attending  to  them  5 

\5 

Picking,  Packing  and  Marketing.— Upon  these 


operations  depends  very  largely  the  financial  success 
of  apple  growiDg.  The  expense  attendant  upon  this 
part  of  the  enterprise  is  generally  greater  than  that 
of  all  other  operations  combined,  and  any  improve- 
ments in  methods  or  appliances  that  will  tend  to  les- 
sen this  expense  should  be  carefully  studied  and 
adopted  by  the  growers. 

The  individual  grower  or  the  community  in  general, 
as  the  case  may  be,  should  strive  to  obtain  a  reputa- 
tion for  an  honest  and  uniform  pack.  The  grower 
who,  by  honest  sorting  and  packing,  has  gained  this 
reputation  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  buyer  for  his 
crop  ;  he  generally  finds  the  same  buyer  eager  to 
take  the  crop  off  his  hands  each  year  at  profitable 
prices.  With  the  grower  who  compels  his  good  fruit 
to  sell  his  culls  the  reverse  is  true,  and  he  can  expect 
no  permanent  profit  to  result  until  he  changes  his 
methods. 

Regarding  the  lax  methods,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  entire  lack  of  method,  in  harvesting 
and  marketing  the  fruit  in  many  orchards  that  have 
come  under  this  investigation,  perhaps  the  less  said 
the  better.  What  is  urgently  needed  as  the  first  step 
towards  permanent  improvement  along  this  line  is 
the  establishment  of  an  adequate  plant  to  work  up 
the  culls.  At  present  a  majority  of  these  are  a  dead 
loss,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  creates  a  tendency 
to  work  off  as  many  as  possible  in  the  pack.  With  an 
established  demand  for  this  part  of  the  crop,  this 
tendency  would  be  overcome,  an  honest,  reliable, 
uniform  pack  obtained,  a  reputation  won  and  a  profit- 
able market  assured. 

Conclusions. — First. — Certain  varieties  of  apples 
can  be  very  profitably  grown  in  the  moist  bottom 
lands  of  this  county. 

Second.— The  local  demand  for  first-class  fruit  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  visible  supply  and  should  prove  a 
stimulus  to  better  methods  of  production. 

Third. — Observations  and  experiments  show  that 
the  work  of  the  codlin  moth  is  apparently  no  worse 
in  the  apple  orchards  of  this  county  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Fourth. — A  careful  study  by  a  competent  entomol- 
ogist of  the  insects  assisting  the  codlin  moth  in  the 
destruction  of  the  fruit,  with  a  view  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  how  to  successfully  fight  them. 

Fifth. — A  more  thorough,  systematic  and  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  the  growers  to  control 
the  insect  enemies  and  fungus  diseases  ;  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  preparing  and  of  the 
principles  governing  the  successful  application  of  in- 
secticides. 

Sixth. — A  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  of  cross- pollenation,  and  a  determination  by 
experiment  of  the  best  pollenizers  for  the  standard 
commercial  varieties  grown  in  this  locality.  A  prac- 
tical testing  of  some  of  the  better  class  of  desert 
apples  apparently  suitable  to  local  conditions,  and 
more  thorough  and  extensive  cultivation  in  the 
younger  orchards. 

Seventh. — A  prompt  cure  for  the  deep-seated 
trouble  resulting  from  the  accumulated  evils  of  years 
of  neglect  and  the  complete  elimination  of  a  continual 
source  of  infestation  by  the  removal  of  many  of  the 
old  orchards.  Continued  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
every  member  of  the  Apple  Growers'  Association 
with  the  Horticultural  Commission  until  these  ends 
are  attained  and  the  apple  industry  of  this  county 
restored  to  a  permanent,  profitable  basis. 


The  Latest  About  Pear  Blight  and  Little  Peaches. 

We  are  glad  to  find  in  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  a 
few  paragraphs  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Woods,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology  at  Washington, 
about  two  fruit  tree  diseases,  one  of  which  is  causing 
much  loss  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin,  and  the  other  is 
exciting  apprehension  lest  it  have  gained  access  to 
California  orchards. 

Pear  Blight. — Mr.  Woods  . says:  So  far  as  Mr. 
M.  B.  Waite,  who  has  special  charge  of  this  work, 
has  reported  his  investigation  of  this  disease  to  me, 
and  including  my  own  observation,  it  seems  that  the 
body  blight  of  the  Kiejfer  pear,  also  the  body  blight 
of  other  pears  and  apples,  so  far  as  it  is  caused  by 
the  pear  blight  bacillus,  gains  entrance  through  a 
sprout  from  the  trunk  or  a  flower  spur.  Short 
flower  spurs  on  the  larger  limbs  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous sources  of  infection  in  the  main  body  of  the 
tree.  These  should,  therefore,  be  kept  thoroughly 
trimmed  off.  Where  the  infection  occurs  through  a 
sprout  or  spur  the  first  indication  is  the  death  of  the 
sprout  or  spur.  Where  this  is  observed  a  cut  should 
be  made  into  the  trunk  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  infected  area,  which  should  be  cut  out  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible.  After  being  cut  back  to  healthy 
wood  the  cut  surface  should  be  thoroughly  moistened 
with  strong  formaldehyde  (formalin),  40%  solution, 
or  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol  or 
water. 

The  trimming  out  should  be  done  at  a  time  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  blighting  or  gumming,  viz:  in 
the  fall  or  winter.  If  a  case  is  observed  in  the 
spring  after  the  flowering  period,  however,  it  is  best 
to  cut  it  out  and  keep  the  surface  disinfected  by 
occasional  applications  of  formaldehyde  or  corrosive 
sublimate.   The  formaldehyde  is  the  better  of  the 


two.  I  have  observed  the  disease  in  the  body  of  the 
Kieffer  pear,  when  there  was  apparently  no  sprout 
or  spur,  but  it  was  readily  detected  by  the  discolored 
infected  area.  I  have  also,  in  several  cases,  seen 
the  disease  heal  out  of  the  body  of  a  vigorous, 
healthy  tree  without  any  cutting,  but  it  is  not  safe 
to  trust  to  this  natural  process  of  repair. 

There  is  another  disease  of  pears  and  apples 
which  is  sometimes  called  trunk  or  body  blight,  but 
it  is  more  particularly  a  canker  caused  by  a  fungus; 
in  fact  there  are  several  fungi  which  cause  serious 
cankers  of  this  kind,  but  the  same  treatment  as  for 
the  bacterial  blight  should  be  followed  out,  with  the 
addition  that  where  the  latter  disease  is  bad,  a  thor- 
ough winter  spraying  with  copper  sulphate  solution, 
one  pound  to  twenty-five  gallons  water,  is  desirable, 
followed  by  a  thorough  spring  treatment  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

Little  Peaches. — Relative  to  the  disease  known 
as  little  peach,  I  may  state  that  we  are  not  yet  de- 
cided as  to  the  cause  of  the  malady.  The  indications 
are  that  the  disease  belongs  in  the  group  with  peach 
yellows  and  rosette,  which  have  so  far  baffled  all 
efforts  to  determine  the  cause.  The  main  symptoms 
are  the  small  size  of  the  fruit  without  special  spots 
or  blotches,  such  as  occur  in  yellows.  There  is  a 
general  feebleness  and  ultimate  yellowing  of  the 
trees  and  their  gradual  decline  and  death  without 
apparent  cause.  A  diseased  tree  appears  at  some 
point  in  the  orchard,  and  if  it  is  not  at  once  pulled 
out  and  destroyed,  the  next  season  two  or  three 
trees  surrounding  will  show  the  malady.  Thus  it 
spreads  from  year  to  year.  The  disease  has  been 
observed  attacking  Japanese  plums  as  well  as 
peaches. 

The  trouble  has  been  found  in  Michigan  and  in 
western  New  York  in  areas  previously  infested 
with  yellows,  and  many  growers  have  adopted 
the  same  method  of  dealing  with  little  peach 
that  they  have  with  yellows,  viz:  pulling  up  the 
trees  and  destroying  them.  We  are  now  recom- 
mending this  method  in  the  infested  areas,  and  we 
feel  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  it  is  the  only  safe 
and  reliable  course  to  follow.  We  recommend  the 
immediate  jerking  out  and  destruction  of  every  tree 
showing  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  the  same  as  is 
done  with  peach  yellows. 


The  Coming  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  in  Los  Angeles. 

As  noted  in  our  last  issue,  a  very  attractive  pro- 
gramme has  been  prepared  for  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  which  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  May  5 
to  8.  On  Tuesday  morning  there  will  be  the  opening 
exercises,  including  the  Invocation,  Rev.  C.  J.  K. 
Jones;  the  Address  of  Welcome,  Hon.  F.  K.  Rule, 
President  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the 
election  of  president  and  officers,  etc. ;  routine. 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  subject  will  be  "Handling 
the  Soil" — Irrigation  and  Cultivation,  John  Hofman 
and  J.  H.  Reed;  Dairying  in  Connection  with  Fruit 
Growing,  C.  W.  Leffingwell,  Jr.;  Reclamation  of 
Arid  Lands,  L.  M.  Holt;  The  Duty  of  Water,  T.  S. 
Van  Dyke. 

Wednesday  morning,  subject  "Publicity" — Adver- 
tising California,  J.  A.  Filcher  and  Frank  Wiggins; 
Advertising  California  Fruit  Products,  W.  D.  Curtis, 

B.  N.  Rowley  and  J.  C.  Newitt. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  a  trip  around  the  city  in 
electric  cars,  carriages,  etc. 

Thursday  morning — Walnuts  and  Dried  Fruit  Mar- 
keting, J.  B.  Neff;  Walnut  Marketing,  Frank  E. 
Kellogg;  Deciduous  Fruits  in  the  South,  Prof.  J.  W. 
Mills;  Pests  and  Diseases,  John  Isaac. 

Thursday  afternoon— Marketing  Citrus  Fruits,  A. 
H.  Naftzger  and  Col.  F.  M.  Chapman;  Different  Va- 
rieties of  Oranges  and  their  Respective  Merits,  Chas. 

C.  Chapman;  Pruning  to  Improve  the  Orange,  Prof. 
Chas.  R.  Paine;  report  of  the  committee  on  labor, 
appointed  by  twenty-seventh  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion to  secure  farm  labor. 

Friday  morning — Curing  and  Marketing  of  Lemons, 
C.  C.  Teague;  Oranges  from  Blossom  to  Car,  A.  D. 
Bishop  and  E.  C.  Chapman;  A  Fruit  Grower's  Wants 
and  Desires,  Edward  Berwick. 

Friday  afternoon — Insect  Pests,  Alexander  Craw; 
Thrips,  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook;  Parasites  of  Injurious  In- 
sects, W.  B.  Wall;  Insect  Pests  and  their  Control, 
F.  Austin. 

Friday  evening — Reception  at  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

FRUIT  riARKETINQ. 

Co-operative  Selling. 

By  A.  T.  J.  Reynolds  of  Walnut  Grove  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Courtland. 

Of  late  years  co-operation  has  been  spoken  and 
written  of  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  really  hard  to 
present  any  new  thoughts  on  that  subject.  How- 
ever, if  you  will  exercise  a  little  patience  I  will  en- 
deavor to  "thrash  over  old  straw"  and  mention 
some  few  facts  with  which  you  are  more  or  less 
familiar. 

Definition  and  Illustration.  —  Co-operation 
means  the  association  of  a  number  of  individuals  or 
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organizations  for  mutual  benefit.  The  tendency  of 
the  age  is  toward  co-operation,  not  only  with  men  in 
possession  of  great  wealth  combining  their  capital  to 
promote  vast  undertakings,  but  also  with  our  work- 
ingmen  combining  their  numbers,  working  together 
for  a  common  purpose  in  order  to  get  all  the  ad- 
vantages possible  from  their  labor. 

The  large  combinations  of  capital  form  what  is 
generally  known  as  trusts,  such  as  the  steel  trust, 
railroad,  steamboat,  beef  and  sugar  trusts,  also 
scores  of  others  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention.  These  wealthy  corporations  co-operate 
with  each  other  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  operation 
and  also  to  obtain  control  of  the  prices  of  products, 
fares  and  freights,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  prop- 
erly managed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general 
public  is  benefited,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  better 
service  or  cheaper  prices;  but  when  the  sole  object 
of  those  combinations  is  to  increase  dividends  and  get 
"  all  the  traffic  will  bear,"  the  benefits  to  the  people 
are  not  so  apparent,  as  a  monopoly  is  established 
which  tends  to  prevent  honest  competition. 

On  the  other  hand,  labor  unions,  though  generally 
on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  trusts,  thoroughly 
understand  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  co- 
operation, well  knowing  that  individual  effort  can 
accomplish  but  little;  but  by  concert  of  action,  asso- 
ciating themselves  together,  combining  their  forces 
to  accomplish  a  particular  end,  they  wield  a  mighty 
influence,  as  it  gives  them  a  strength  and  power 
they  could  obtain  in  no  other  manner. 

Trade  and  Labor  Unions. — Each  particular  trade 
or  calling  has  its  own  union,  managed  by  its  own 
members,  and  when  one  of  these  unions  wishes  an  ad- 
vance in  wages  or  shorter  hours  of  labor,  if  not  at 
once  granted  by  the  employers,  a  strike  is  ordered 
and  each  member  of  that  particular  union  will  lay 
down  his  tools,  refusing  to  work  or  permit  others  to 
fill  their  places,  and  use  every  endeavor  to  gain  their 
point.  If  the  question  at  issue  was  entirely  confined 
to  that  particular  union,  the  chances  are  in  many 
cases  the  end  would  result  in  failure;  but  here  is 
where  the  advantages  of  co-operation  come  in. 
Other  unions  not  particularly  interested  in  the  con- 
troversy will  at  once  step  forward  with  offers  of  as- 
sistance, placing  ample  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
strikers  to  enable  them  to  continue  the  fight  and,  if 
necessary,  will  order  sympathetic  strikes,  which  re- 
sult in  paralyzing  business  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
compel  the  adjustment  of  the  issue  involved. 

We  thus  find  that  co-operation  can  be  made  a 
mighty  force  either  for  good  or  evil.  We  also  find 
that  men  in  all  walks  of  life  understand  its  advan- 
tages, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  farmers,  are 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  it 
affords  for  gaining  a  particular  object. 

The  Growers  and  Commission  Men. — Now,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  will  the  fruit  growers  of 
this  river  section  profit  by  the  experience  gained  by 
others  and  endeavor  to  establish  a  system  of  co-oper- 
ative selling,  or  shall  we  still  continue,  as  in  the  past, 
to  work  single-handed,  each  man  for  himself,  and  let 
a  well  -  organized  body  of  commission  merchants 
pocket  all  the  profits  made  from  sales  of  our  produce 
that  rightfully  belong  to  us  ?  We  all  seem  to  agree 
that  co-operation  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  secure 
the  best  results  in  selling  our  produce  to  advantage, 
but,  while  agreed  upon  this  point,  we  fail  to  unite  to 
put  this  system  in  practice,  or  at  least  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial.  Here  we  have  a  community  of  farmers 
raising  practically  the  same  class  of  products,  and 
sending  the  bulk  of  those  products  to  the  markets  of 
San  Francisco  to  one  of  the  commission  houses  for 
sale. 

Merchants'  Methods. — We  know  that  each  of 
those  commission  merchants  thoroughly  understands 
the  advantage  of  co-operating  with  each  other,  and 
belongs  to  an  organization  which  has  for  its  sole  pur- 
pose the  control  of  our  products,  and  will  not  sell  to 
any  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  that  organization 
any  potatoes  or  onions  on  the  wharf  in  less  than  50- 
box  or  sack  lots.  Outsiders,  or  the  general  public, 
are  not  recognized  excepting  where  that  produce  is 
to  be  shipped  out  of  the  State.  After  sales  have 
been  effected  it  has  been  the  custom  for  three  of  the 
members  of  that  organization  to  get  together  and 
compare  their  respective  sales,  and  these  three  men 
determine  what  prices  they  shall  return  to  the  pro- 
ducer. This  is  no  exaggeration,  for  the  information 
came  direct  to  me  from  one  of  their  number,  and  is 
generally  understood  by  our  people. 

When  some  of  the  river  men  determined  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  practice,  and  started  a  house  of  our  own 
to  sell  our  produce,  these  commission  merchants 
fought  us  tooth  and  nail.  They  would  not  allow  any 
of  their  members  or  jobbers  to  purchase  our  produce 
nor  recognize  us  in  any  way,  nor  would  they  admit 
us  to  any  of  their  associations,  but  plainly  told  us 
that  before  we  could  do  business  in  San  Francisco  we 
would  have  to  disincorporate  through  the  courts, 
give  a  bill  of  sale  of  our  property  in  San  Francisco  to 
some  one  there,  send  our  consignments  to  him,  not  as 
members  of  an  association,  but  as  individuals,  and  he 
would  be  admitted  to  their  ring,  and  we  could  then 
have  their  permission  to  do  business. 

The  Present  Condition  op  Affairs. — Now,  it  is 
up  to  us  to  say  whether  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  con- 
tinue, and  if  the  farmers  of  the  Sacramento  river  are 
going  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  these  men  who 


have  grown  wealthy  from  the  sale  of  our  produce, 
and  give  them  the  privilege  of  returning  us  the 
prices  that  are  mutually  agreed  upon  by  themselves. 

They,  at  present,  not  only  refuse  to  recognize  us, 
but  institute  a  boycott  on  any  individual  that  has  in- 
dependence enough  to  deal  with  us.  They  even  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  organize  the  retail  fruit  and 
produce  dealers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  driving  us 
out  of  the  San  Francisco  market.  You  see  they  un- 
derstand the  value  of  co-operation.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of 
April  10  : 

Meetings  of  the  commission  men  were  strictly  secret, 
but  the  members  turned  out  in  force.  At  first  every 
man  who  knew  the  official  particulars  had  nothing  but 
denials  to  give  out,  but  one  or  two  of  the  leaders  grew 
loquacious  yesterday.    One  of  them  said  : 

The  temporary  boycott  upon  the  Chinese  peddlers  was 
the  method  of  the  association  to  impress  upon  the  ped- 
dlers that  they  must  not  deal  with  the  Growers' Co-oper- 
ative Agency  in  any  manner.  We  gave  them  due 
warning  last  summer,  and  they  have  been  given  unoffi- 
cial notice  not  to  buy  from  the  growers  since  that  time. 
During  the  winter  the  Growers'  Agency  has  kept  open 
merely  in  anticipation,  and  has  really  had  little  to  sell. 
Except  for  surreptitious  visits  the  Chinese  peddlers  have 
kept  away  from  there,  but  a  week  ago  asparagus  got 
rather  scarce  in  the  market  and  the  Growers'  Agency 
happened  to  have  some  large  shipments  of  it.  Probably 
they  offered  it  a  little  cheaper  and  the  Chinese  saw  a 
chance  to  save  money.  Then  we  put  the  peddlers  on  the 
black  list.  When  they  found  that  not  another  house  in 
the  city  would  sell  them  a  single  vegetable  they  came  to 
their  senses  in  a  hurry.  They  have  promised  that  they 
will  not  visit  the  agency  again,  and  I  think  they  mean 
what  they  say  after  this  little  lesson. 

Every  member  of  the  Retailers'  Association  has  in- 
structions not  to  buy  anything  from  the  Growers' 
Co-operative  Agency  under  penalty  of  something  very 
unpleasant.  We  propose  to  keep  up  the  fight  until  we 
force  the  agency  out  of  business.  We  insist  that  10% 
commission  shall  be  charged.  The  Growers'  Co-opera- 
tive Agency  charges  its  people  that  rate,  but  as  the  men 
who  grow  the  produce  constitute  the  agency  the  profits 
of  the  business  are  distributed  back  to  thorn,  and  thus  it 
costs  them  less  than  10%  to  have  their  produce  sold. 
We  feel  certain  that  we  shall  succeed  in  driving  the 
growers  off  the  street  before  long. 

The  speaker  did  not,  of  course,  realize  that  he  was 
talking  for  publication. 

What  Shall  be  Done  ? — In  view  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  is  it  not  about  time  that  we,  the  farmers,  were 
united  and  agree  to  pull  together  for  our  common  in- 
terest ?  Reason  and  common  sense  dictate  to  us 
that  we  have  the  remedy  in  our  own  hands  and  that 
remedy  is  co-operative  selling. 

Co-operative  selling  means  just  what  the  words 
imply,  that  we  co-operate  with  each  other  for  the 
sale  of  our  produce.  It  does  not  mean  that  a  few 
persons  get  together  in  order  to  try  an  experiment, 
but  that  all  interested  should  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  act  as  one  individual,  sell  our  produce 
to  the  best  advantage  and  put  into  our  own  pockets 
the  immense  amount  of  money  that  now  goes  into  the 
pockets  and  to  the  support  of  a  small  army  of  mid- 
dlemen, who  are  only  interested  in  getting  from  the 
farmer  "all  the  traffic  will  bear." 

Why  can  we  not  have  a  strong  organization  right 
here  on  the  river  and  unite  in  sending  practically  all 
our  goods  to  one  agency  and  reap  the  benefits  of  co- 
operation ?  If  this  was  done  for  two  weeks  or  less, 
the  result  would  benefit  every  farmer  on  the  river 
and  would  break  up  that  unholy  ring.  At  present,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  we  are  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses; while  some  of  the  farmers  are  using  their  best 
endeavors  to  build  up  independent  business,  others 
professing  sympathy  with  the  movement  still  con- 
tinue to  send  their  consignments  to  the  very  houses 
engaged  in  fighting  us  and  supplying  them  with  the 
very  ammunition  they  need  to  render  our  efforts  in- 
effective, and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  commission 
merchant  quoted  in  the  Chronicle,  to  "force  the 
agency  out  of  business." 

Exceptional  Adaptation.— Any  intelligent  per- 
son can  see  at  a  glance  that  if  there  was  a  place  on 
earth  where  co-operative  selling  could  be  made  a 
success,  that  place  is  the  Sacramento  river,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  we  have  exactly  the  fruit  re- 
quired to  supply  the  Eastern  buyers,  and  the  can- 
neries, maturing  at  a  time  that  no  other  section  of 
our  favored  State  can  compete  with  us.  The  East- 
ern shipper  can  find  in  no  other  locality  the  magnifi- 
cent Bartlett  pears,  plums  and  prunes  in  such  quan- 
tities at  the  time  he  particularly  needs  them.  Be- 
fore he  comes  on  the  river  to  purchase,  he  is  well 
posted  as  to  the  crop  prospects,  and  also  as  to 
prices  he  will  offer.  (You  see  he  understands  the 
value  of  co-operating  with  other  shippers  about  put- 
ting a  price  on  our  fruit.)  He  makes  an  offer;  the 
farmer  thinks  the  offer  very  low,  but  knowing  in  our 
unorganized  condition  he  cannot  help  himself,  accepts 
that  price,  fearing  he  may  not  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  sell,  and  also  knowing  if  he  refuses  to  sell, 
his  neighbor  will.  This  establishes  the  price  and 
others  will  be  compelled  to  accept  the  same  figure. 
The  canner,  coming  into  the  field  later,  knows  ex- 
actly what  the  shipper  pays  and  governs  himself  ac- 
cordingly. The  farmer  is  the  only  individual  having 
something  to  sell  that  cannot  put  a  price  on  his  own 
goods;  others  are  ready  and  willing  to  save  him  that 
trouble. 

The  Contrast. — Now,  if  our  people  were  only  as 


well  organized  as  the  capitalists,  the  commission 
men,  or  the  labor  unions,  how  different  would  be  the 
result.  By  co-operating  for  the  sale  of  their  goods 
they  could  name  the  price  they  would  take,  and  if 
they  stood  firm  the  shippers  and  canners  would  be 
compelled  to  come  to  their  terms.  If  the  Eastern 
shipper  would  not  give  a  satisfactory  price,  the  Cali- 
fornia Fresh  Fruit  Exchange  would  be  only  too  ready 
to  co-operate  with  our  people,  ship  the  fruit  East  on 
a  reasonable  commission  and  sell  to  the  best  advant- 
age through  their  thoroughly  equipped  agencies. 

In  co-operative  selling  it  would  not  be  good  busi- 
ness policy  to  name  a  price  that  would  be  prohib- 
itory, but  simply  charge  enough  to  insure  a  good  re- 
turn for  the  capital  invested  in  our  ranches  and 
equipments,  also  for  the  money  expended  in  reclaim- 
ing our  lands  and  in  raising  the  produce,  so  that 
farming  could  be  made  more  remunerative  than  it 
has  been  for  the  last  few  years. 

Retailing  in  San  Francisco.— A  San  Francisco 
gentleman  recently  informed  me  that  less  fruit  than 
usual  was  sold  in  the  Western  Addition  and  Mission 
last  season  on  account  of  the  retailers  demanding 
such  exorbitant  prices  that  people  of  ordinary  means 
could  seldom  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  eating  fruit; 
this  was  at  a  time  when  fruit  was  more  plentiful  and 
probably  cheaper  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  State. 

The  retailers  were  thoroughly  organized  and 
agreed  on  prices  at  which  they  would  sell  and  looked 
more  to  their  own  gains  than  to  studying  the  wants 
of  their  customers. 

A  strong  co-operation  on  our  part  would  prevent 
such  an  imposition  on  the  customer,  as  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  furnish  our  goods  to  retail 
agencies  at  given  points  in  the  city  so  that  con- 
sumers could  be  supplied  at  a  reasonable  advance  on 
wholesale  prices,  without  having  to  submit  to  the  ex- 
tortion of  the  jobber  and  retailer;  the  result  would 
soon  show  increased  consumption,  and  greater  de- 
mand for  our  products. 

Moderate  Expectations.— One  point  in  co-opera- 
tive selling  we  should  not  lose  sight  of — we  must  not 
all  expect  to  become  wealthy  the  moment  we  start  in 
business.  It  always  takes  time  for  people  to  adapt 
themselves  to  new  conditions;  the  co-operative 
method  would  be  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Ordinarily,  a  prudent  man  starting  in  business  does 
not  underestimate  the  risks  he  takes  and  governs 
himself  accordingly.  He  knows  that  after  purchas- 
ing his  goods  he  must  spend  money  in  advertising 
them  and  wait  months,  sometimes  years,  before  he 
can  hope  to  place  his  business  on  a  profitable  basis. 
His  final  success  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  good  judgment,  energy  and  backbone  he  has  at 
his  command. 

We  certainly  are  in  a  much  better  position  than 
the  merchant,  as  we  already  have  the  goods  to  make 
a  start  with,  which  fact  alone  gives  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  him;  the  only  thing  is  for  us  to  pull  to- 
gether as  one  man,  using  the  same  energy  that  the 
merchant  uses,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  our  ultimate  success. 

Essential  to  Success. — The  commission  merchants 
tell  us  that  "  hayseeds,"  as  they  term  the  farmers, 
have  not  the  sense  to  understand  the  importance  of 
thorough  organization;  that  mutual  jealousies  and 
distrust  of  each  other  will  prevent  them  from  accom- 
plishing anything  in  this  line,  so  their  utmost  en- 
deavors so  far  have  been  to  foster  this  spirit  by 
causing  dissensions  in  our  ranks,  making  use  of  every 
effort  at  their  command  to  discourage  and  dishearten 
our  members. 

We  must  be  prepared  for  and  expect  decided  oppo- 
sition from  the  old  firms.  Every  means  that  can  be 
employed  to  accomplish  our  defeat  will  be  used,  and 
they  will  stop  at  nothing  to  drive  us  out  of  business, 
and  like  vampires,  if  we  permit  them  to,  they  will 
suck  every  drop  of  our  very  life  blood  before  they 
stop.    Shall  we  encourage  them  in  these  methods  ? 

Let  us  tell  them  in  the  words  of  Canute  of  old, 
"  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther."  The  more 
they  show  their  teeth  the  closer  we  must  stand 
together,  fighting  for  our  common  interest,  and  the 
result  will  end  in  success  not  only  for  a  season,  but 
for  all  time. 

The  cost  of  handling  and  selling  our  products  will 
be  materially  reduced,  and  the  returns  so  much  bet- 
ter that  we  will  all  wonder  why  this  system  had  not 
been  put  in  operation  years  ago. 

Another  point  of  importance  not  to  be  overlooked 
is  to  keep  our  agency  well  supplied  with  choice  goods, 
and  as  the  Chronicle  once  stated,  "A  barbed  wire 
fence  will  not  keep  customers  away." 

San  Francisco  too  long  has  been  the  dumping 
ground  of  our  inferior  fruit  and  windfalls.  This  class 
of  goods  always  lowers  the  price  of  a  good  merchant- 
able article.  We  are  generally  particular  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  goods  we  purchase,  and  if  we  exer- 
cised as  much  care  in  selecting  the  goods  sent  to 
market,  the  increased  value  would  more  than  com- 
pensate us  for  the  loss  of  our  trash.  Good  goods, 
well  packed  and  properly  handled,  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  insuring  the  success  of  co-operative  selling. 


The  new  citrus  fruit  marketing  agency,  made  by 
joint  action  of  the  Southern  California  Citrus  Fruit 
Exchange  and  the  leading  firms  in  the  trade,  seems 
to  be  working  energetically. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


The  Greatest  Cow  Test  Ever  Planned. 

By  F.  D.  Cobubn,  Chief  of  Live  Stock  Division  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition. 

It  is  proposed  to  conduct  a  test  of  the  dairy  quali- 
ties of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  St.  Louis,  from  May  1  to  November  1,  1904. 
The  object  of  the  proposed  dairy  test  is  to  demon- 
strate in  a  practical  way  how  economically  milk  and 
butter  can  be  produced  under  certain  given  condi- 
tions with  the  various  breeds  of  cows.  Each  of  the 
cattle  breeders'  associations  has  been  invited  to  fur- 
nish herds  to  participate  in  this  test.  The  cows  shall 
be  under  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  a 
superintendent,  who  shall  have  the  entire  control  of 
their  feeding,  care  and  management,  under  the  rules 
prescribed.  Said  chief  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  approved  by  the  exposition  and  as 
formulated  by  an  advisory  committee,  consisting  of 
one  representative  of  each  of  the  associations  fur- 
nishing cows  for  the  dairy  test,  a  representative  of 
the  dairy  division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  two  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations.  Each  association  participating 
shall  recommend  the  name  of  the  party  selected  to 
superintend  the  feeding,  care  and  milking  of  the  cows 
furnished  by  the  respective  associations. 

The  Arrangements. — Each  association  intending 
to  furnish  cows  for  the  dairy  test  shall  notify  the 
chief  of  the  live  stock  department  of  the  World's 
Fair  of  such  intention  on  or  before  May  5,  1903.  A 
statement,  giving  the  names  and  pedigrees  of  all  such 
cows  must  be  furnished  not  later  than  April  1,  1904, 
also  the  number  of  calves  each  cow  has  produced,  the 
date  of  birth  of  the  last  calf,  and  the  date  of  last 
service  of  bull  since  the  last  calf  was  dropped.  A 
statement  must  be  submitted,  giving  the  method  and 
character  of  feeding  that  has  been  followed  with 
each  cow  one  year  previous  to  entry  in  the  dairy 
test. 

The  cows  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes — A,  B 
and  C — which  shall  consist  of  herds  of  twenty-five, 
fifteen  and  ten  cows,  respectively.  Only  cows  of  the 
Devon,  Brown  Swiss,  Red  Polled  and  Dutch-Belted 
breeds  shall  be  eligible  to  entry  in  class  C.  Each  cow 
shall  be  weighed  on  May  1,  and  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month  following.  All  feed  used  in  the  dairy  test 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  associations  providing  the 
cows  and  at  their  own  expense.  The  commercial 
valuations  of  all  food  used  in  the  test  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  chief  of  the  live  stock  department.  The  asso- 
ciations participating  in  the  dairy  test  shall  desig- 
nate and  direct  the  character,  kind  and  quantity  of 
food  to  be  used,  the  care  and  general  management  of 
the  cows  furnished  by  the  respective  associations. 
The  weight  of  water  consumed  daily  by  each  animal 
shall  be  recorded. 

Each  Milking  To  Be  Weighed. — The  milk  from 
each  cow  shall  be  weighed  immediately  after  each 
milking,  and  a  correct  sample  taken,  and  amount  of 
fat  determined  by  the  Babcock  method.  On  Monday 
and  Thursday  of  each  week  a  test  shall  be  made  by 
the  lactometer  of  the  milk  from  each  cow.  From 
these  and  other  tests  the  amount  of  fat,  total  solids 
and  solids  not  fat,  etc.,  shall  be  computed  and  their 
value  determined  for  each  individual  cow  and  herd  as 
specified  below.  The  milk  produced  each  day  from 
each  herd  of  cows  shall  be  weighed  and  taken  in 
charge  by  the  chief  of  the  department  of  agriculture, 
to  be  churned,  tested  and  otherwise  manipulated  for 
determining  the  products  of  each  cow. 

Once  each  week  the  quality  of  the  butter  made 
shall  be  determined  by  chemical  analysis  from  a  com- 
posite sample  on  the  basis  of  85%  fat.  Sample  prints 
of  such  butter,  free  from  artificial  coloring  matter, 
and  broken  to  show  grain,  together  with  samples  of 
whole  milk,  shall  be  on  exhibition.  The  entire  prod- 
uct of  the  milk  will  be  turned  over  to  the  representa- 
tive superintendents  having  charge  of  the  cows  of 
the  several  breeds  for  such  disposal  as  the  associa- 
tion interested  may  direct. 

No  cow  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  test  except 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  unhealthful- 
ness  signed  by  the  veterinarian,  and  no  such  cow 
shall  be  replaced  by  another.  If,  however,  a  cow  so 
withdrawn  is  certified  by  the  veterinarian  as  able 
within  seven  days  to  again  take  her  place  in  the  test, 
she  shall  be  credited  for  such  withdrawal  period  with 
a  daily  amount  equal  to  her  daily  average  product 
for  the  five  days  preceding  such  withdrawal,  and  the 
first  five  days  following  her  return  to  the  test. 

How  the  Products  Will  Be  Valued.— The  prod- 
ucts of  the  milk  will  be  valued  as  follows:  The  value 
of  butter  made  shall  be  the  average  of  the  highest 
quotations  at  St.  Louis  on  April  1,  1904.  The  value 
of  solids  not  fat  shall  be  based  on  the  highest  quota- 
tions for  New  York  State  factory  cheddar  cheese  in 
New  York  City  on  April  1,  1904. 

The  superintendent  of  the  dairy  test  shall  keep  a 
careful  record  with  each  cow,  covering  the  amount, 
kind  and  cost  of  food  consumed  daily,  and  also  of  the 
weight  of  milk  produced  by  each  cow  per  day,  and 
such  other  data  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  chief  of 
the  live  stock  department.  The  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  shall  keep  a  careful  record  of  the 


total  solids  and  solids  not  fat  found  in  such  milk,  and 
other  desirable  information  obtainable  from  such 
dairy  test. 

The  List  of  Prizes.— Prizes  shall  be  awarded  as 
follows  in  classes  A,  B  and  C,  respectively: 

1.  For  the  herd  showing  the  greatest  net  profit, 
butter  fat  alone  considered. 

2.  For  the  greatest  net  profit,  butter  alone  con- 
sidered. 

3.  For  the  greatest  net  profit  in  solids  not  fat. 

4.  For  the  greatest  net  profit  in  total  solids. 
Uniform  packages  will  be  provided  for  all  butter 

produced  by  each  breed,  and  the  score  on  such  but- 
ter shall  be  kept  daily  and  submitted  each  week  to  a 
jury  to  determine  the  quality.  This  jury  will  judge 
butter  upon  the  following  scale  of  points  at  the  values 
indicated:  Flavor,  55;  grain,  25;  solidity,  10; 
color,  10. 

From  the  report  of  the  jury  there  will  be  credited 
to  each  breed  the  value  of  the  butter  produced  by 
such  breed  in  the  following  manner:  Butter  scatter- 
ing from  75  to  80  points  shall  be  credited  at  25  cents 
a  pound;  80  to  85  points,  30  cents;  85  to  90  points,  35 
cents;  90  to  95  points,  40  cents;  95  to  100  points,  45 
cents.  The  sum  to  be  credited  for  buttermilk  and 
skim  milk  will  be  ascertained  from  the  determination 
of  the  solids  other  than  fat  in  such  buttermilk  or 
skim  milk,  and  will  be  2  cents  per  pound.  The  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  live  weight  will  be  credited  or 
debited  at  4  cents  per  pound. 

The  exposition  will  not  assume  or  pay  any  expenses 
of  this  test  or  pay  any  compensation  to  any  person  or 
committee  connected  therewith,  except  for  superin- 
tendence of  the  dairy  test,  it  being  understood  that 
the  cattle  associations  interested  are  to  provide  for 
all  expenditures  of  any  nature  pertaining  thereto 
and  receive  and  have  the  disposition  of  the  products 
from  the  milk  from  their  respective  cows. 


The  Jersey  Type  of  Dairy  Cow. 

By  Mk.  George  Thomas  of  Riverside,  at  the  Southern  California 
Jersey  Breeders'  Association. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  my  views  on  kind  and 
type  of  cow  that  I  think  best  for  dairy  purposes. 
From  a  few  years  of  practical  experience,  I  have 
finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  but  one 
kind.  That  is  the  Jersey.  I  find  that  from  the  Jersey 
a  pound  of  butter  can  be  produced  cheaper  than  from 
any  other  known  cow.  As  a  rule,  she  will  eat  less, 
and  turn  what  she  does  eat  into  butter  fat,  better 
than  any  other  kind  or  breed  of  cow  that  I  have  ever 
owned. 

As  to  type,  I  don't  feel  as  though  I  am  capable  of 
saying  just  what  is  right.  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I 
think  the  best  type — for  me,  at  least.  1  would  have 
my  dairy  cow  have  a  lean  head,  with  large  eyes,  thin 
neck.  Her  body  should  be  wedge-shaped  (from  front) 
both  ways;  a  good  depth  of  body,  a  large  barrel, 
well  sprung  and  broad  ribs;  a  good  strong  loin  and 
back,  a  high  and  well  arched  pelvic  arch,  to  give 
strength  to  carry  udder;  a  soft,  mellow  skin,  a 
well-balanced  udder,  with  medium-sized  and  well- 
placed  teats;  an  udder  that  will  milk  out  well,  be 
very  toft  and  pliable  when  through  milking. 

I  prefer  a  medium-sized  cow,  as  I  find  she  will  eat 
less  and  give  more  milk  according  to  her  feed  than  a 
larger  one.  The  large  cow,  if  she  weighs  over  1000 
pounds,  may  have  a  tendency  to  put  more  of  her  feed 
on  her  back  than  the  smaller  cow,  and,  therefore, 
would  not  be  as  profitable  a  butter  cow  as  the  smaller 
one.    This  has  been  my  experience. 

A  Convert. — It  has  taken  five  years  to  satisfy  me 
that  the  Jersey  is  the  cow  for  me.  I  was  one  of  those 
"  dual-purpose  "  men  that  some  of  you,  perhaps,  have 
read  about.  I  well  remember  how,  in  company  with 
my  friends  Miller  and  Burgess,  we  visited  the  well- 
known  model  dairy  of  George  E.  Piatt,  some  five 
years  ago,  and  as  I  stood  by  and  listened  to  Mr.  Piatt 
praising  the  Jerseys,  I  thought  what  a  fool  that  man 
is.  When  asked  what  I  thought  of  the  cows,  I  said 
to  him  that  be  could  have  all  of  his  sickly-looking  Jer- 
seys.   Give  me  the  big  Holsteins  and  Durhams. 

If  any  one  had  said  to  me  that  I  would  be  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  the  little  Jerseys  within  five 
years,  I  would  have  told  him  he  ought  to  be  in  High- 
lands. But  the  old  saying  is:  "  Touch  a  man's  pocket- 
book,  and  you  reach  his  heart."  It  will  apply  to  a 
dairyman  as  well  as  any  one.  It  did  to  me  certainly. 
When  I  would  hear  my  neighbors  tell  how  much  money 
they  were  getting  per  cow  for  their  milk  at  the 
creamery,  I  began  to  wonder  why  I  did  not  get  more 
for  mine.  I  had  as  good  cows  of  their  kind  as  any  one 
had,  and,  if  any  difference,  better.  Yet  I  was  $2  or 
$3  less  per  cow  per  month  than  my  friend  Miller.  He 
had  the  little,  "sickly"  Jerseys,  while  mine  were  big, 
fat  grades — Durhams  and  Holsteins.  I  began  to  think 
those  little,  "sickly"  cows  were  all  right;  sol  asked 
Miller,  "If  he  knew  where  I  could  get  a  pure-bred 
Jersey;  I  believe  I  will  buy  one."  Of  course,  he 
smiled  (I  don't  know  what  he  thought),  but  said  noth- 
ing. A  short  time  after  he  told  me  about  a  cow  and 
two  heifers  that  could  be  bought.  I  went  with  him 
to  look  at  them  and  finally  bought  them.  That  was 
a  starter,  and  I  will  say  right  here  that  was  the  best 
investment  I  ever  made.  From  that  time  to  this  I 
have  been  trying  to  make  my  herd  a  pure-bred  Jer- 
sey herd  and  have  almost  succeeded.  I  have  only  two 
of  those  big-grade  cows  left. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Waste  Beans  as  Stock  Feed. 

California  is  a  great  bean  growing  State  and  there 
are  some  years  when  considerable  quantities  of 
stained  beans  can  be  had  at  low  rates.  They  are 
used  by  dairy  and  poultry  feeders  especially.  Better 
general  knowledge  of  the  suitability  of  beans  for 
various  kinds  of  stock  can  be  had  by  reading  an 
account  of  Michigan  experience  which  Prof.  C.  S. 
Plumb  prepared  for  the  Breeder's  Gazette.  He  says 
that  Michigan  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  producer  of 
common  white  beans  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Last 
season  was  so  cold  and  wet  that  great  loss  occurred 
to  the  bean  crop  from  lack  of  maturity,  discoloration 
and  in  cases  decay.  Large  quantities  of  beans  were 
spoiled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  unsalable.  One 
farmer  seemed  to  express  the  prevailing  opinion 
when  he  stated  before  many  others  that  his  beans 
consisted  of  from  10%  to  25%  marketable  ones,  25% 
to  50%  discolored  and  the  balance  decayed.  This  sit- 
uation resulted  in  Michigan  bean  growers  endeavor- 
ing to  make  use  of  the  damaged  crop  as  a  stock  food. 
The  past  winter  a  very  great  amount  of  both  beans 
and  pods  have  been  fed  ia  Michigan.  The  general 
opinion  prevailed  that  beans  may  be  fed  to  all  classes 
of  stock,  but  that  they  must  be  fed  with  care,  else 
scours  will  result.  The  beans  are  fed  cooked  to  pigs, 
but  to  other  classes  of  stock  in  the  dry  and  ground 
or  unground  condition,  as  the  feeder  sees  fit,  though 
to  cattle  ground. 

One  farmer  fed  a  mixture  of  two  parts  corn,  one 
part  oats  and  one  part  beans  ground.  This  he  fed 
with  good  results  to  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 
His  cattle  held  back  at  first  in  eating,  but  came  to 
like  it.  Another,  feeding  a  carload  of  Western 
lambs,  started  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  each  of 
corn,  oats,  bran  and  beans  by  measure,  and  when 
finishing  off  reduced  the  mixture  to  five  parts  corn 
and  one  part  beans.  The  beans  were  ground.  His 
neighbors,  who  were  feeding  one-half  corn  and  one- 
half  beans,  did  not  do  so  well.  This  he  considered 
due  to  the  fact  that,  if  one  fed  so  large  a  percentage 
of  beans,  physicking  resulted.  The  beans  especially 
had  a  laxative  effect  on  sheep  and  cows. 

Mr.  Welsh,  who  is  feeding  1000  Western  lambs, 
feeds  them  about  two  pounds  of  corn  silage  twice  a 
day,  and  beginning  with  one-fourth  pound  of  entire 
beans  gradually  works  up  to  one  pound  a  day  per 
head.  Besides  these  foods  he  feeds  one  pound  of  clo- 
ver hay  per  head  one  day,  the  next  day  about  a 
pound  of  bean  pods  in  place  of  clover,  the  following 
day  shredded  corn  stover  in  place  of  bean  pods,  and 
the  fourth  day  straw  (barley  this  year)  instead  of 
stover.  This  kind  of  rotation  of  roughage  is  more  or 
less  followed  and  is  fed  at  noon.  When  he  reaches 
his  highest  fattening  period  the  beans  are  diminished 
in  amount,  so  that  three  parts  of  corn  and  one  part 
of  beans  with  silage  and  clover  hay  form  the  daily 
ration. 

Mr.  Gilbert  last  winter  (1901-2)  fed  over  twenty 
tons  of  beans  to  4000  sheep.  His  ration  was  a  mix- 
ture of  oats,  bran  and  beans  in  equal  parts  fed 
whole,  giving  about  a  pound  a  day  of  the  mixture  per 
head.  His  loss  from  death  was  very  small,  only  nine 
sheep  dying  after  getting  on  feed,  and  none  of  the 
losses  was  due  to  the  beans. 

Mr.  Copas  makes  a  specialty  of  buying  feeders  and 
feeding  them  anything  there  is  money  in.  The  pres- 
ent season  he  has  been  feeding  about  2000  sheep  and 
lambs,  mostly  the  latter,  and  has  fed  nearly  3000 
bushels  of  these  cull  beans.  He  begins  on  a  ration  of 
six  parts  corn  and  one  part  whole  beans,  and  gradu- 
ally brings  the  sheep  up  to  a  proportion  of  three  of 
corn  to  one  of  beans,  which  is  about  the  limit,  in  his 
opinion,  of  a  safe  combination.  When  he  feeds  beans 
to  cattle  they  are  ground. 

Cooked  beans  seem  to  make  a  valuable  hog  food. 
One  of  the  largest  feeders  soaked  the  beans  first  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  cold  water.  They  were  then 
gradually  raised  to  boiling  and  were  then  cooked  for 
some  hours.  He  feeds  to  the  hogs  two  parts  beans 
and  one  part  barley.  Another  feeder  cooks  his 
beans  in  a  cooker  perhaps  for  a  half  day  after  soak- 
ing. He  feeds  a  mixture  of  half  beans  and  half  rye, 
and  with  excellent  results.  Mr.  Copas  feeds  his  pigs 
a  mixture  at  the  start  of  three  parts  corn  and  one 
part  boiled  beans,  and  says  one  can,  if  he  desires, 
gradually  bring  the  ration  up  to  one  consisting  en- 
tirely of  beans.  This,  however,  he  does  not  recom- 
mend. Bean-fed  pigs,  in  his  judgment,  shrink  more 
in  slaughtering  than  do  corn-fed  ones  by  from  four  to 
eight  pounds  per  hundred.  Pods  are  generally  fed 
as  roughage,  and  high  praise  was  given  them  as  a 
food  for  sheep.  The  universal  testimony  seemed  to  be 
that  beans  and  pods  both  acted  as  a  laxative  and 
should  be  fed  with  great  discretion.  When  fed  with 
care,  however,  good  results  were  secured. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  cull  beans  varied.  One  man 
bought  several  thousand  bushels  the  past  winter  at 
from  25  to  40  cents  a  bushel  of  sixty  pounds  each. 
Another  large  feeder  paid  $12  a',  ton  for  his,  while  an- 
other extensive  feeder  bought  at  $10  to  $11  per  ton. 

Just  what  is  the  real  feeding  value  of  these  beans 
is  problematical.  Much  depends  on  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  damaged,  and  certainly  the  depree  of 
damage  of  those  fed  varies  widely. 
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BUTTE. 

Sixty  Acres  Per  Day.— Biggs  Argus: 
Ed  Morse,  who  is  farming  a  portion  of 
the  Pratt  Grant,  near  Nelson,  will  com- 
mence summer  fallowing  next  week,  using 
a  50  H.  P.  Best  traction  engine  and  twelve 
12-inch  plows.  He  has  two  gangs  of  men 
and  will  run  day  and  night  and  will  thus 
plow  not  less  than  sixty  acres  for  each 
twenty-four  hours.  He  has  1500  acres  in 
the  tract  which  he  is  about  to  summer 
fallow. 

COLUSA. 

Frost  Does  Damage.  —  Sun:  A.  M. 
Newland  says  that  the  frost  last  week  was 
more  damaging  than  at  first  supposed. 
From  a  careful  inspection  of  his  orchard 
he  is  quite  certain  that  the  almond  crop 
has  been  damaged  so  badly  that  he  will 
be  in  luck  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  a  crop, 
which  means  that  his  usual  harvest  of 
about  forty  tonsjwill  be  cut  down  to  nine 
or  ten  tons.  His  peaches  and  apricots 
were  damaged  about  one-half,  but  his 
prunes  and  cherries  escaped  unhurt. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Cattle  Owners  Object  to  Quar- 
antine.— Several  weeks  ago,  upon  the 
representation  of  State  Veterinarian  C.  H. 
Blemer,  Governor  Pardee  issued  a  procla- 
mation declaring  Humboldt  county  under 
quarantine  and  forbidding  the  shipment 
therefrom  of  calves  under  twelve  months 
of  age  until  further  notice.  Last  week 
the  cattle  owners  of  Humboldt  county 
called  a  convention,  at  which  the  situa- 
tion was  discussed.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  quarantine  is  working  a  serious 
injury  to  the  cattle  industry,  and  that 
there  is  no  longer  need  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  quarantine  regulations.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  directing  the  sec- 
retary of  the  convention  to  write  to  Gov- 
ernor Pardee  explaining  the  situation  and 
requesting  that  the  executive  send  Dr. 
Blemer  to  investigate,  with  a  view  to 
raising  the  quarantine.  It  is  said  the 
Governor  has  sent  Dr.  Blemer  to  investi- 
gate. 

KINGS. 

The  Grape  Crop— Hanford  Journal: 
M.  G.  Baker,  who  is  farming  the  Temple- 
ton  vineyard,  some  6  miles  northeast  of 
Hanford,  says  there  was  quite  a  severe 
frost  there  Saturday  morning,  the  11th 
inst.  He  fears  the  result  on  the  first  crop 
of  grapes,  which  is  just  forming  and  is 
very  tender. 

Fruit  Prospects  —The  opinion  gen- 
erally among  fruit  buyers  is  that  the 
prune  crop  this  year  in  Kings  county  is 
going  to  be  light,  as  the  blossoming  was 
light  and  the  fruit  is  setting  in  small  quan- 
tities. In  view  of  the  heavy  yield  of 
prunes  last  year  this  is  to  be  expected,  as 
it  is  very  seldom  that  two  good  yields  suc- 
ceed each  other.  Apricots  bid  fair  to  be 
a  good-sized  crop;  peaches,  medium;  pears 
very  light,  as  there  are  now  few  bearing 
trees  in  the  county,  compared  to  previous 
years. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Walnuts  to  Run  Through  a 
Mixer. — Downey  Champion  :  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Los  Nietos  and 
Ranchito  Walnut  Growers'  Association, 
held  April  2,  the  directors  were  instructed 
to  install  a  mixing  plant  in  their  ware- 
house. All  of  the  nuts  as  they  are  i»- 
ceived  at  the  warehouse  will  be  run 
through  a  mixer  in  order  to  give  the  nuts 
a  more  uniform  appearance.  An  engine, 
elevator,  bins  and  the  necessary  machin- 
ery will  be  put  up  for  this  purpose. 

Wants  $3999  Damages— Got  Wrong 
Tomato. — Times  :  With  a  trusting  heart 
Harry  Robson,  a  fresh  vegetable  magnate, 
put  down  what  he  thought  were  Improved 
Stone  tomatoes  and  the  blamed  things 
came  up  common  Beefsteaks.  Now  he 
wants  the  seed  man  to  pay  the  damage. 
Robson  has  filed  suit  against  a  seed  firm, 
Johnson  &  Musser.  He  alleged  that  he 
bought  tomato  seeds  for  the  sum  of  81, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  were 
"Improved  Stone"  seeds.  He  planted 
out  five  acres.  When  they  came  up  they 
turned  out  to  be  Ponderosas,  or  Beefsteak 
tomatoes.  If  they  had  come  up  Improved 
Stones,  he  says  they  would  have  been 
worth  84000.  As  it  was,  he  sold  the  whole 
crop  for  $1.  He  asks  the  court  to  order 
Johnson  &  Musser  to  pay  him  the  $3999 
difference. 

ORANGE. 

Anthrax. — Anaheim  Gazette :  A  large 
cattle-growing  district  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county  has  been  placed  under  quar- 
antine because  of  the  prevalence  there  of 
anthrax.  Many  cattle  have  died  from  the 
disease.  Vaccine  is  employed  with  suc- 
cess. 

Bees  Running  Things.— Los  Angeles 
Times :  The  busy  bees  have  been  packing 
honey  Into  the  Bank  block  at  Fullerton 
for  ten  years,  and  during  this  entire  time 
it  has  been  impossible  to  rid  the  building 


of  them.  Bees  have  also  located  in  over 
twenty  residences  in  same  section  and  can- 
not be  ousted.  Only  a  short  time  ago  2200 
pounds  of  honey  was  removed  from  a 
building  and  sold  at  4  cents  per  pound. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Fruit,  Grain  and  Vegetables  — 
Record  -  Union  :  Ex  -  Senator  William 
Johnston,  from  down  the  river  near 
Courtland,  says  that  the  season  has  been 
very  backward,  but  at  this  time  every 
kind  of  vegetation  is  growing  rapidly,  and 
a  heavy  crop  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  grain  may  be  expected.  The  fruit 
outlook  down  the  river,  he  says,  is  not  so 
good.  In  most  varieties  there  will  only  be 
a  medium  crop.  The  heavy  and  late  rains 
made  the  plowing  of  orchards  in  the  low- 
lands difficult,  and  many  orchardists  are 
behind  in  this  work. 

Outlook  for  Hops.— "The  outlook 
for  hops  in  the  Sacramento  county  yards," 
says  a  grower,  "is  flattering.  The  vines 
are  already  coming  up  in  the  hills,  and 
owing  to  the  warm  rains  there  are  plenty 
of  them.  Lots  of  vines  means  lots  of  hops. 
In  Yolo  county,  and  in  some  of  the  yards 
on  the  Cosumnes  river,  the  hops  are  un- 
der water,  and,  of  course,  I  can't  tell 
what  damage  will  accrue  until  the  water 
recedes.  From  all  parts  of  the  State  ad- 
vices are  to  the  effect  that  the  yards 
never  looked  better.  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  form  any  definite- estimate.  I  can  only 
judge  from  present  indications.  Over  200 
acres  of  new  vines  have  been  put  in  in 
this  county." 

SAN  BENITO. 

Damage  to  Fruit.  —  Advance:  The 
frost  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  is  reported 
to  have  damaged  considerably  the  crop  of 
apricots.  The  frost  was  most  severe  in 
the  San  Juan  valley.  Bonnie  Brae 
orchard  lost  a  large  percentage  of  fruit. 
In  Union  district  but  few  apricots  sur- 
vived the  cold.  In  the  middle  of  the  val- 
ley the  damage  was  nominal,  just  enough 
to  save  thinning.  In  the  orchards  where 
irrigating  was  in  progress  there  was  no 
damage  at  all.  The  loss  in  fruit,  other 
than  apricots,  was  not  very  great.  Young 
strawberries  and  potatoes  were  nipped. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Cattle  From  Mexico.— Times-Index: 
One  thousand  head  of  Mexican  cattle  ar- 
rived Saturday  and  were  driven  to  the 
luxurious  pasturage  on  the  Chino  hill. 

Flourishing  Beets  —  Chino  Valley 
Champion:  The  beet  crop  is  so  far  fulfill- 
ing every  expectation.  Manager  Schroe- 
der  of  the  factory  informs  us  that  there 
was  last  Saturday  evening  4262  acres 
planted  for  this  factory.  Of  this,  1088 
acres  were  thinned.  The  stand  is  almost 
uniformly  perfect. 

Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons  — 
Secretary  J.  L.  Rector  of  the  Coacbella 
Valley  Producers'  Association  reports 
that  407  acres  of  cantaloupes  have  been 
planted  for  the  Association,  and  that 
other  growers  who  will  ship  through  that 
organization  will  probably  bring  the  Asso- 
ciation acreage  up  to  500.  The  Associa- 
tion has  100  acres  in  watermelons,  and 
others  who  will  ship  through  the  Asso- 
ciation will  possibly  bring  the  Association 
watermelon  acreage  up  to  150  acres.  Out- 
side of  the  melons  to  be  handled  by  the 
Association  there  are  planted  of  canta- 
loupes probably  40  acres,  and  of  water- 
melons possibly  50  acres.  Last  season 
cantaloupes  were  shipped  from  600  acres. 
In  spite  of  the  reduced  acreage,  more 
melons  will  probably  be  shipped  this  sea- 
son, owing  to  the  greater  attention  to  cul- 
tivation, irrigation  and  selection. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Winery  Reported  Leased  — Stock- 
ton Record:  California  and  especially  San 
Joaquin  county  wines  are  likely  to  be- 
come much  more  widely  known  and  ap- 
preciated throughout  the  East  and  in 
Europe  within  a  few  years  than  they  are 
now.  It  is  stated  that  a  well  known  East- 
ern syndicate  has  leased  West's  winery 
for  a  term  of  ten  years  at  a  rental  of  a 
round  million,  or  8100,000  per  year. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Crop  Outlook.  —  Watsonville  Paja- 
ronian:  The  fruit  crop  in  general,  with 
the  exception  of  apricots,  looks  first  rate 
and  promises  a  heavy  yield.  The  apricot 
crop  was  damaged  considerably  by  the 
heavy  rains,  but  many  orchardists  look 
for  a  very  good  crop  after  all.  Apricots 
in  Pajaro  valley  set  unusually  heavy  this 
season  and  the  dropping  of  half  of  them 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  grower. 
Apricots  require  vigorous  thinning  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results.  Sugar  beet  grow- 
ing in  Pajaro  valley  is  at  a  standstill. 
Beet  growers  have  devoted  their  atten- 
tion to  cereal  crops  this  season. 

SONOMA. 

Tobacco  Culture.—  Cloverdale  Re- 
veille :  Some  of  the  tobacco  growers  have 
experienced  a  little  trouble  with  bugs  eat- 


ing the  plants.  The  Hermitage  Tobacco 
Co.  finds  that  by  sprinkling  the  plants 
with  Paris  green  or  with  ashes  the  pest 
may  be  destroyed  and  no  serious  results 
will  come  from  their  work.  At  Hermitage 
the  growers  have  experienced  no  trouble 
from  the  bugs,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Clo- 
verdale they  have  eaten  the  plants  con- 
siderably. It  is  thought  the  bugs  come 
from  the  manure  used  in  the  hotbeds. 
Frankenberg's  cigar  factory  of  San  Fran- 
cisco made  up  some  cigars  from  the  Her- 
mitage Tobacco  Co. 's  product  last  week, 
and  the  cigars  are  pronounced  first-class 
by  San  Francisco  experts. 

STANISLAUS. 

Better  Than  Going  to  Court.— 
Modesto  News :  There  was  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  county  clerk  this  morning  an 
agreement  between  A.  Hewel  and  W  H 
Sisk.  These  gentlemen  agree  to  arbitrate 
a  little  difficulty  which  has  arisen  between 
them.  Some  time  ago  they  made  a  con- 
tract by  virtue  of  which  Mr.  Sisk  was  to 
plow  320  acres  of  land  belonging  to  Judge 
Hewel  1  foot  deep  for  $1  per  acre.  The 
plowing  was  done,  but  not,  it  is  claimed, 
to  the  required  depth,  and  the  difficulty 
is  in  the  matter  of  compensation.  Mr. 
Sisk  chose  as  his  arbitrator  C.  W.  Pointer 
and  Judge  Hewel  chose  James  Warner. 
The  men  thus  chosen  determined  upon 
I.  W.  Updike  as  the  third  arbitrator. 

Four  Thousand  Smyrna  Fig  Trees. 
Modesto  Herald  :  Four  thousand  Smyrna 
fig  trees  have  been  set  out  in  the  new 
Smyrna  Colony  tract  at  Ceres  this  season, 
largely  under  contract  for  non-resident 
owners.  Over  1000  acres  have  been  sold 
in  small  tracts.  Numbers  of  shade  and 
ornamental  trees,  and  some  alfilfa,  have 
also  been  set  out  in  the  colony  tract. 

SUTTER. 

Outlook  Good  for  Cherries  — 
Yuba  City  Farmer  :  The  general  outlook 
is  now  excellent  for  a  fair  crop  of  cherries 
in  this  locality.  The  trees  bloomed  full 
and  the  fruit  is  now  setting  well.  The 
cannerits  will  make  a  run  on  this  fruit 
this  season,  and  it  is  expected  that  prices 
will  be  good. 

TEHAMA. 

A  Model  Cow.— Casper  Ehorn  of  Red 
Bluff  has  a  milch  cow  that  "takes  the 
sheaf"  as  a  butter  producer.  From  the 
milk  of  this  cow  fourteen  pounds  of  but- 
ter was  made  in  one  week.  The  cow  is  a 
fine  milker,  giving  five  gallons  daily. 

Wool  Buyers  on  Hand.— Red  Bluff 
News:  Wool  buyers  are  gathering  in  this 
place,  the  wool  center  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia, to  buy  the  spring  clip  of  wool, 
which  will  amount  to  between  2800  and 
3200  bales  of  250  to  300  pounds  to  the  bale 

Beef  Cattle  Scarce  —Red  Bluff 
People's  Cause  :  George  W.  Vestal  went 
to  Gazelle  Tuesday  to  buy  beef  cattle,  but 
he  found  on  his  arrival  there  that  there 
was  none  for  sale.  Mr.  Edson  informed 
him  that  beef  cattle  were  scarce  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  and  he  thought  he 
would  have  to  go  south  for  cattle  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Vestal  says  cattle  are  not  so 
scarce  as  might  be  imagined,  but  that 
there  are  only  a  few  of  them  that  are  in 
condition  for  beef. 

Fruit  Crop  Injured  — Horticultural 
Commissioner  A.  W.  Samson  made  an 
examination  of  the  orchards  in  Antelope 
valley  and  Berrendos  on  Monday  and  also 
the  Duncan  orchard,  and  he  found  that 
the  fruit  crop  was  damaged  to  some  ex- 
tent by  frost,  but  not  so  badly  as  was 
feared.  His  observation  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  frosts  occurred  in  streaks  in 
widths  of  from  100  feet  to  100  yards.  In 
some  of  the  streaks  he  found  the  fruit 
entirely  killed,  while  in  others  only  some 
of  the  buds  were  injured,  and  away  from 
the  streaks  he  found  the  buds  not  at  all 
injured.  His  opinion  is  that  apricots  and 
almonds  will  still  amount  to  about  half  a 
crop,  while  peaches,  pears  and  prunes  will 
be  more.  As  the  trees  this  year  were 
thickly  covered  with  buds,  a  half  crop  will 
make  a  fair  crop,  and  there  will  be  less 
work  in  the  way  of  thinning. 

TULARE. 

Condensed  Milk  in  Demand  — 
Times  :  The  Visalia  condensed  milk  fac- 
tory has  received  an  order  for  1000  cases 
of  condensed  milk  and  evaporated  cream 
from  the  William  Clough  Co.  of  San 
Francisco,  and  an  order  for  two  carloads 
of  evaporated  cream  from  Newmark  &  Co. 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Big  Orange  Land  Deal.— Lindsay 
Gazette:  The  sale  is  announced  of  John 
Tuohy's  Lewis  Creek  ranch  to  James  L. 
Hunter,  a  gentleman  from  Santa  Ana, 
Orange  county.  Embodied  in  this  tract 
are  some  4000  acres  of  gilt  edge  orange 
land.  It  is  said  the  purchaser  intends 
spending  about  $25,000  in  laying  out  ave- 
nues and  putting  down  wells.  This  land 
lies  about  4  miles  east  of  Lindsay,  along 
the  foothills,  and  extends  into  the  foot- 
hills along  Lewis  creek.  It  Is  all  early- 
bearing  orange  and  vine  land. 


YUBA. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Marys- 
ville  Democrat :  The  fruit  prospects  in 
this  vicinity  at  present  are  very  good  for 
a  heavy  yield.  In  some  places  certain 
varieties  of  apricots  will  be  a  light  crop, 
but  the  Peach  and  Royal  varieties  will 
equal  the  average  yield.  Peaches,  prunes, 
pears  and  other  fruits  promise  good  re- 
turns this  season,  but  will  ripen  a  little 
later  than  usual.  There  is  great  demand 
for  vegetables  for  canning  purposes,  espe- 
cially asparagus,  and  all  the  canneries  in 
this  vicinity  would  begin  early  on  vege- 
tables if  the  farmers  would  furnish  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while. 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive   cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheu- 
matism, S|»rnlii8,  Sore  Throat,  etc-,  it 

is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Can* tic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $>1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE    *«  BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 


Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  (Jan  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICKS: 


12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 

14       "  "       10.00  " 

16       "  "       11.50  " 

18       "  "       12.50  " 

24       "  "       15.00  " 

30       "  "       17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

4BO  SANTA  FE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 


.SHERWOOD'S, 

"EW  TUGLESS 
.Harness 


BOY  CAN  now. 
HITCH  UP  WITH  EASE  ALONE  NOV-'. 

Horses  can  be  harnessed  separately. 
Send  for  trial  set. 

The  most  convenient  of  all  styles  of  harness  for 
use  in  orchard  or  vineyard,  bingletr  es,  doub.e 
trees  and  traces  are  done  away  with  and  a  simple 
chain  furnishes  the  connection  betw  en  team  and 
plow  or  harrow. 

The  orcbardist  wi'l  appreciate  th  !  adva  tages 
of  dispe  sing  with  doub.etrees. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

Distributing  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast, 
16-18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BAILEY'-. 

Hydraulic  l^am. 

Now  is  the  time  to  install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  Is  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  it.  It  is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

PKYCE  W.  BAILEY. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  T 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Don't  Take  Your  Troubles  to  Bed. 

You  may  labor  your  fill,  friend  to  mine,  if 

you  will ; 
You  may  worry  a  bit  if  you  must ; 
You  may  treat  your  affairs  as  a  series  of 

cares, 

You  may  live  on  a  scrap  and  a  crust ; 
But  when  the  day's  done  put  it  out  of 

your  head  ; 
Don't  take  your  troubles  to  bed. 

You  may  batter  your  way  through  the 

thick  of  the  fray, 
You  may  sweat,  you  may  swear,  you  may 

grunt ; 

You  may  be  a  jack-fool,  if  you  must,  but 

this  rule 
Should  ever  be  kept  at  the  front : 
Don't  fight  with  your  pillow,  but  lay  down 

your  head, 
And  kick  every  worriment  out  of  the  bed. 

That  friend  or  that  foe  (which  he  is  I 

don't  know), 
Whose  name  we  have  spoken  as  Death, 
Hovers  close  to  your  side  while  you  run  or 

you  ride, 

And  he  envies   the  warmth    of  your 
breath  ; 

But  he  turns  him  away,  with  a  shake  of 
his  head, 

When  he  finds  that  you  don't  take  your 
troubles  to  bed. 

— Edmond  Vance  Cooke. 


Ballaine's  Bank  Balance. 

There  was  a  crowd  blocking  the  side- 
walk and  gazing  with  evident  interest 
at  one  of  the  great  plate-glass  windows 
of  the  Elliott  Bay  National  Bank.  At  a 
distance  it  looked  like  a  run,  but  a  closer 
view  showed  the  entrance  of  the  bank 
unobstructed.  A  notice,  written  in 
bold  script  and  hung  inside  the  glass, 
was  the  object  of  the  crowd's  curiosity. 
It  read  : 

At  the  opening  of  the  bank  to  day 
Mr.  T.  Fillmore  Ballaine's  Balance 
was  $10,087.62. 

For  two  weeks  a  similar  notice  had 
appeared  regularly  upon  the  window  of 
the  Elliott  Bay  National  Bank.  It  began 
on  a  Monday  morning  and  the  few  that 
glanced  at  it  learned  that  T.  Fillmore 
Ballaine  had  $3250.07  therein.  Just 
who  Mr.  T.  Fillmore  Ballaine  was  no 
one  seemed  to  know,  and  just  why  the 
bank  should  make  public  a  matter  usu- 
ally regarded  as  a  business  secret  none 
could  guess.  But  each  one  who  read  it 
puzzled  over  it,  and  looked  up  at  the 
notice  the  next  time  he  passed  the  El- 
liott Bay  National  Bank. 

On  Tuesday  the  notice  read  $4007.09 
and  on  Wednesday  it  read  $4207.09  in 
the  morning,  but  was  replaced  at  the 
hour  of  closing  by  a  new  notice  which 
read  $3941.09.  By  Thursday  the  affair 
was  in  the  papers  and  on  Friday  the 
daily  balance  was  the  topic  of  the  town. 
All  day  long  Saturday  a  crowd  stood 
at  the  big  window  and  discussed  Mr. 
Ballaine's  balance  of  $6402.09  and 
passed  comments  thereon.  At  the  hour 
of  closing  a  new  notice  proclaimed  that 
Mr.  Ballaine  had  $6999.09  therein,  and 
some  wag  in  the  crowd  gravely  passed 
his  hat,  saying  :  "  Let's  make  it  even 
money."  On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Bal- 
laine was  surprised  to  find  that  some 
one  had  left  a  deposit  of  91  cents  for 
him  and  that  his  balance  stood  even 
$7000. 

During  the  second  week  Mr.  Bal- 
laine's bank  balance  climbed  more 
slowly,  but  every  increase  was  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  crowd  in  front  of 
the  window,  who  knew  neither  Mr. 
Ballaine  nor  the  secret  of  his  peculiar 
advertisement,  yet  who  thoroughly  en- 
joyed both.  Not  till  Wednesday  of  the 
second  week  did  the  notice  in  the  win- 
dow credit  Ballaine  with  $8000.  Then 
a  man  in  the  crowd  offered  to  bet  a 
hundred  that  it  would  touch  $10,000  by 
Saturday.  For  a  moment  the  crowd 
thought  it  must  be  Ballaine  and  guyed 
him  unmercifully,  but  some  one  recog- 
nized him  as  a  local  sporting  man  and 
his  bet  was  left  untaken. 

Thursday  was  the  tenth  of  the  month 
and  Mr.  Ballaine  evidently  paid  a  few 
bills,  for  on  Friday  the  balance  in  the 
window  went  down  to  $7432.87  where 
it  hung  till  the  close  of  business  on 
Saturday.  Then  the  clerk  put  up  a 
new  notice    and    the    eager  crowd 


cheered  when  it  read  the  figures  $10,- 

087  62. 

On  Monday  morning  a  portly  man, 
ruddy  of  face,  grizzled  and  grumbling, 
pushed  into  the  crowd  and  read  the  no- 
tice. With  a  grunt  of  disgust  he  en- 
tered the  bank.  The  cashier  recog- 
nized him  as  one  of  the  heaviest  de- 
positors and  greeted  him  pleasantly. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Penny." 

"Heard  about  your  remarkable  win- 
dow and  took  a  look.  Strikes  me  as  be- 
ing ridiculous.  Don't  see  how  you  came 
to  allow  it,"  said  Mr.  Penny,  removing 
his  s  lk  hat  and  wiping  a  moist  brow. 

"Mr.  Ballaine  obtained  permission 
from  the  president,"  replied  the  cash- 
ier, smiling. 

"Did,  eh?  Who  is  this  man  Bal- 
laine ?  " 

"  A  young  lawyer.  Very  bright  fel- 
low, quite  original  in  his  methods.  This 
plan  was  his  own.  He  brought  enough 
influence  to  bear  through  his  friends 
to  obtain  the  necessary  permission 
from  the  president.  It  has  proven  a 
remarkable  attraction  to  the  public." 

"  Friends,  eh  ?   Who  were  they  ?  " 

The  cashier  enumerated  some  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  young  business 
men  of  the  Puget  Sound  metropolis. 

"All  right,"  interrupted  the  capital- 
ist, with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
heard  displeasing  news.  "When  the 
young  man  comes  in  tell  him  he  wins." 
Then  he  left  the  bank. 

The  cashier  smiled,  for  he  knew  what 
Ballaine's  "  winning  "  meant,  and  he  re- 
ported the  conversation  to  the  presi- 
dent. 

But  the  crowd  outside  knew  nothing 
of  this,  and  only  gaped  as  usual  at  the 
sign.  That  day  it  dropped  to  $9587.62 
and  remained  there  for  ten  days,  when 
it  jumped  to  $51,587.62,  a  sudden  gain 
of  $42,000.  That  night  the  evening 
papers  proclaimed  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Penny's  famous  water-front  property 
for  a  fabulous  sum,  and  conveyed  the 
interesting  information  : 

"The  deal  was  consummated  by  T. 
Fillmore  Ballaine,  an  attorney  in  the 
Times  building,  whose  commission  on 
this  deal  alone  is  $42,000." 

Next  day  many  people  looked  up  at 
the  big  window  of  the  Elliott  Bay  Na- 
tional Bank,  but  there  was  no  trace  of 
Mr.  Ballaine's  balance.  In  its  accus- 
tomed place  hung  a  sign,  which  read  : 

Assay  Office:   Value  Paid 
For  Gold  Dust  and  Nuggets. 

But  the  public  had  become  curious 
and  the  newspapers  were  worried  into 
doubling  their  efforts  at  solving  the 
puzzle  ;  to  no  purpose,  however,  as  Mr. 
Ballaine  frankly  told  the  reporters  to 
go  to  blazes,  and  Mr.  Penny  was  the 
most  silent  man  on  Puget  Sound. 
There  matters  rested  for  a  time,  but 
when  certain  society  leaders  began  giv- 
ing pink  teas  and  linen  showers  for 
Miss  Penny,  the  society  girl  on  the 
Times  added  suspicion  to  speculation 
and  arrived  safely  at  the  facts. 

The  story  as  told  in  the  Times  was 
widely  read,  for  therein  lay  romance 
and  solid  business  success. 

The  story  related  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Ballaine  to  Seattle,  where  he  opened 
an  office  as  an  attorney  and  proceeded 
to  get  acquainted.  Without  waiting 
for  business  to  come  to  him,  he  went 
about  making  business,  and  with  the 
small  capital  given  him  by  his  father 
on  which  to  begin  life  he  bought  and 
sold  and  at  the  same  time  made  many 
friends  and  studied  men. 

Then  he  met  the  charming  Miss  Penny, 
only  child  of  Penny  the  pioneer,  Penny 
the  owner  of  docks,  of  a  street  car 
line,  of  unfilled  acres  of  tide  flats,  of 
bonds,  of  bank  stocks,  of  a  bad  temper 
and  a  delight  in  a  business  encounter 
with  a  strong  mind.  With  Miss  Penny 
the  young  attorney  prospered ;  but 
with  Mr.  Penny  the  sign  never  seemed 
to  be  right. 

In  the  quiet  of  his  office  the  young 
attorney  planned  assaults  on  the 
father,  having  already  won  the  daugh- 
ter's blushing  permission  to  do  so.  He 
knew  that  the  battle  must  be  a  com- 
mercial one;  but  as  the  weapons  were  all 
on  his  adversary's  side  he  figured  that 
he  must  capture  Mr.  Penny  with  Mr. 
Penny's  own  ammunition.  That  took 
nerve,  but  nerve  dwelt  within  the  Bal- 
laine tents  and  prospered  there. 

The  scene  between  Mr.  Penny  and 


the  young  Ballaine,  when  the  latter 
asked  for  Miss  Penny,  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  conflicts  of  the  former's 
business  career.  Mr.  Penny  heaped 
up  conditions  which  he  felt  sure  the 
young  man  could  not  satisify,  and  as 
Ballaine  met  them  one  by  one  the  elder 
warmed  to  the  contest.  *  He  rather  en- 
joyed being  bested  in  the  preliminaries 
as  he  felt  sure  of  the  main  issue. 

Character  ?  The  young  man  named 
the  best  men  in  town  as  his  associates. 

Family  ?  The  Ballaines  were  known 
in  Vermont  before  Penny's  were 
coined.  Prospects  ?  The  young  man 
had  his  profession,  some  real  estate, 
mining  stocks  enough  to  paper  a  board- 
ing house,  $3000  in  the  bank  and  a 
nerve  that  was  worth  160  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Out  of  the  question  ?  Not  at 
all ;  the  girl  loved  him,  and  he  was 
merely  calling  on  her  father  to  arrange 
matters. 

"  No  young  man  can  marry  my 
daughter  till  he  has  $50,000  of  his  own 
in  the  bank." 

"  That's  easy.  What  will  you  take 
for  your  tide  lands,  Mr.  Penny?  " 

Tide  lands  were  Mr.  Penny's  proud 
distinction.  He  held  the  bulk  of  the 
best  acres  in  Seattle.  Ballaine  was 
striking  at  the  very  pearl  of  the  elder 
man's  possessions.  No  one  had  ever 
succeeded  in  getting  him  to  put  a  price 
on  them. 

"No  joking,"  said  the  voung  man, 
"How  much?" 

Mr.  Penny's  soul  expanded  in  ec- 
stasy as  he  named  a  price. 

"I  told  you  not  to  joke,"  said  the 
young  man,  severely.  "I  want  a 
thirty-day  option  on  those  tide  lands. 
Name  a  reasonable  cash  price." 

Mr.  Penny  knew  that  the  Great 
Northern  wanted  the  lands,  but  would 
not  buy  because  some  one,  who  held  a 
small  strip  between  the  Penny  acres 
and  the  road's  proposed  new  depot, 
would  not  sell.  But  Penny  did  not 
know  that  the  young  man  facing  him 
had  secured  an  option  on  the  much- 
discussed  strip.  The  option  had  cost 
him  dear,  but  it  was  the  key  to  the 
whole  battlefield.  So  Mr.  Penny,  think- 
ing to  tantalize  the  young  man,  named 
a  very  reasonable  figure. 

"  I'll  take  an  option  at  that  price  for 
ten  days,"  said  Ballaine. 

"  I  want  $10,000  for  the  option,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Penny.  "  I'll  give  you  a 
month  to  get  that  sum.  When  you 
give  me  the  cash  I'll  give  you  the  op- 
tion." 

"  That  is  fair,"  said  Ballaine,  rising 
to  leave  the  room. 

"Keep  me  posted,"  shouted  Mr. 
Penny,  as  the  younger  man  disap- 
peared through  the  door. 

"  I  will,"  shouted  the  retreating 
voice,  pleasantly,  and  then  Mr.  Penny 
heard  a  ringing  laugh  come  back 
through  the  long  hall.  For  the  lover 
had  been  struck  with  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion. 

That  week  Ballaine  gathered  a  dozen 
young  men,  personal  friends,  leaders  in 
the  town's  commercial  life,  at  a  din- 
ner. At  the  proper  moment  he  told 
them  his  plan,  and  they  helped  him  to 
win  the  president  of  the  Elliott  Bay 
National  to  his  aid.  A  telegram  to 
St.  Paul,  offering  the  Penny  lands  un- 
der Ballaine's  promised  option,  and  the 
heretofore  unpurchasable  strip  with  it, 
brought  a  prompt  acceptance,  and  for 
two  weeks  the  young  man  sold  his 
property  right  and  left  to  secure  the 
required  $10,000,  while  the  notice  in  the 
window  kept  Mr.  Penny,  and  half  the 
town  also,  posted  as  to  his  success.  He 
could  have  borrowed  that  amount,  bu  t  he 
had  a  larger  game  on  foot  that  spurred 
him  to  win  on  his  own  merits.  His  of- 
fice became  crowded  with  men  who 
desired  to  buy  or  sell  some  bit  of  real 
property  and  to  do  it  quickly.  The 
sign  on  the  bank  window  was  an  adver- 
tisement that  thousands  of  dollars 
spent  in  the  usual  channels  could  not 
have  equaled.  Men  went  to  Ballaine 
to  sell  knowing  that  he  had  the  cash  to 
buy.  Men  who  wanted  a  certain  bit  of 
property  wrote  Ballaine  confidential 
letters  to  buy  the  coveted  corners  for 
them.  By  prompt  buying  and  selling 
Ballaine  took  commissions  from  both 
sides,  and  the  balance  on  the  window 
climbed.  When  it  reached  the  $10,000 
mark  Mr.  Penny  capitulated.  The 
word  which  he  left  at  the  bank  that 


Monday  morning  brought  Ballaine 
promptly  to  bis  office.  The  young  man 
carried  a  certified  check  for  $10,000. 

"  I  don't  want  your  check,"  said  the 
elder  man.  "  I  want  you  to  take  that 
sign  out  of  the  bank  window." 

"  Not  just  yet,"  said  Ballaine.  "  Not 
till  my  commission  for  selling  your  tide 
lands  to  the  Great  Northern  has  been 
added  to  it." 

"  The  road  won't  buy  them  and  you 
know  it.  That  little  strip  by  the  depot 
will  block  you." 

Ballaine  ignored  the  statement.  "  I 
have  come  for  my  option,"  said  he,  ex- 
tending his  check. 

"I'll  not  take  your  check,  but  I  will 
give  you  all  that  you  can  get  above  a 
certain  figure  for  those  tide  lands." 

"What's  your  figure  ?" 

Mr.  Penny  named  a  figure  much 
higher  than  he  had  named  when  prom- 
ising Ballaine  his  option.  Ballaine 
promptly  refused  and  again  demanded 
the  promised  option. 

"Do  you  want  to  ruin  me?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Penny,  in  well-assumed 
alarm. 

"A  moment  ago,"  said  Ballaine, 
"you  declared  that  I  could  not  sell. 
Now  you  are  afraid  I  can.  Your 
change  of  sentiment  is  a  compliment, 
sir,"  and  the  young  man  bowed. 

Mr.  Penny  thought  it  over  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  assured  himself  that  the 
Great  Northern  wouldn't  buy,  even  at 
the  low  price  he  had  named,  because 
that  coveted  strip  was  still  in  the  way. 
He  did  not  know  that  Ballaine  had  a 
telegram  of  acceptance  from  a  certain 
railroad  magnate  in  St.  Paul,  and  he 
smiled  as  he  handed  Ballaine  the  writ- 
ten option. 

"After  that  option  has  expired," 
said  Mr.  Penny,  "you  can  frame  it, 
and  hang  it  in  your  office.  Keep  your 
check,  you  will  need  it." 

Ballaine  raced  back  to  his  office  and 
then,  with  his  options  and  certain  ab- 
stracts of  title,  went  to  the  General 
Western  Agent  of  the  Great  North- 
ern, at  his  office  in  Seattle.  The  Gen- 
eral Agent,  when  he  saw  the  papers  in 
all  their  delightful  completion,  pounded 
on  the  table  and  called  Ballaine  a  bully 
boy.  He  wired  to  his  chief  in  St.  Paul 
and  a  reply  came  that  set  the  Western 
Division  buzzing. 

"  Bring  your  friend  Ballaine  East  in 
your  car  as  guest  of  road.  He  is  a 
wonder.  Offer  him  position  in  our  legal 
department." 

On  Ballaine's  return  to  the  coast  the 
bank  balance  made  the  big  jump  which 
carried  it  up  to  $51,587.62.  Mr.  Penny 
was  much  surprised,  but  he  signed  his 
deeds  and  accepted  his  price  without  a 
murmur.  Then  he  invited  Ballaine  to 
go  home  with  him  to  dinner. 

"  Miss  Penny's  dower,"  said  the 
Times,  in  conclusion,  "is  said  on  good 
authority  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
That  means  that  the  Ballaine  Bank 
Balance  will  shortly  take  another 
jump." 

But  the  public  never  again  saw  that 
balance  on  the  window. — Joseph  Ble- 
then  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Tricks  With  an  Egg. 

An  egg,  as  has  now  been  shown  by 
an  expert,  can  be  made  to  occupy  any 
desired  position.  First  blow  out  its 
contents  and  then,  but  not  until  the 
interior  is  thoroughly  dry,  pour  fine 
sand  into  the  empty  shell  until  it  is 
about  a  quarter  full.  Finally  cover 
the  holes  in  the  shell  with  white  wax  so 
as  to  prevent  any  one  from  noticing  that 
it  has  been  tampered  with.  The  egg 
can  then  be  placed  in  any  position.  It 
is,  however,  always  necessary  to  shake 
it  a  little  so  that  the  sand  may  roll 
down  the  big  end,  as  only  by  this 
method  can  the  proper  equilibrium  be 
maintained. 

A  different  process  is  required  if  we 
desire  after  the  fashion  of  Columbus  to 
stand  an  egg  on  its  head.  First  the 
blown  out  egg  must  be  filled  with  tiny 
grains  of  meal  and  pieces  of  sealing 
wax.  Then  it  must  be  placed  in  a  warm 
stove  with  the  end  downward.  As  a 
result,  the  sealing  wax  soon  melts  and 
forms  a  solid  mass  with  the  grains  of 
meal,  and  this  mass,  when  it  cools,  will 
completely  fill  the  lower  part  of  the 
egg.  The  holes  can  then,  as  above  ex- 
plained, be  covered  with  white  wax. 
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Defending  Old  Maids. 

Robert  J.  Burdette  waxes  wrathy 
over  the  statement  of  Miss  Van  Vorst 
that  Jeanne  D'Arc  was  the  only  old 
maid  who  ever  accomplished  anything. 
He  writes  : 

"The  gifted  author  had  better  quit 
writing  so  much  and  read  a  little  more. 
Jeanne  D'Arc  is  not  so  lonesome  in  the 
world  of  spinster  achievements  as  all 
that.  What  is  the  matter  with  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Helen  Gould,  Florence  Night- 
ingale, Sister  Dora,  Grace  Darling, 
Clara  Barton,  Susan  Anthony,  Frances 
Willard,  to  say  nothing  of  Jephtha's 
daughter  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ?  Is 
President  Carey  Thomas  nobody  !  Is 
Jane  Addams  doing  nothing  ? 

"  There  is  Flora  McDonald,  who  dis- 
guised '  Prince  Charles  '  in  her  petti- 
coat and  saved  his  life.  What  about 
Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Joanna  Baillie 
and  Miss  Edegworth  ?  Charlotte  Cush- 
man  was  something  that  no  married 
actress  of  her  time  approached. 

"Talk  about  race  suicide!  Jeanne 
D' Arc's  sole  ambition  in  life  was  to  de- 
stroy families  of  men  as  fast  as  other 
people  could  raise  them.  But  other 
spinsters,  while  of  course  they  haven't 
been  renowned  for  raising  large  families 
of  their  own,  have  been  and  are  famed 
for  taking  care  of  the  families  of  other 
people. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  an  old  maid  who 
wasn't  nurse,  teacher,  seamstress  and 
stepmother  to  all  the  children  of  her 
six  married  sisters,  if  she  had  so  many? 
1  More  are  the  children  of  the  spinster 
than  of  the  married  wife,  saith  the 
prophet.'  If  all  the  women  married  and 
raised  families  who  would  take  care  of 
the  children  ?  A  family  without  an  old 
maid  aunt  is  a  rose  garden  without  its 
perfume.  And  speaking  of  spinsters, 
what  is  the  matter  with  Miss  Marie 
Van  Vorst." 


Rest  and  Sleep. 

Rest  and  sleep  are  the  sisters  of 
mercy  who  go  about  to  smooth  wrinkles 
away  from  women's  foreheads  and 
otherwise  repair  the  ravages  of  too 
strenuous  days. 

The  idea  of  constant  occupation  is  all 
wrong.  And  the  woman  who  has  ac- 
quired the  art  of  resting — for  it  is  an 
art — will  be  able  to  show  in  middle  age 
a  face  luminous  with  life  and  youth, 
when  her  industrious  sister  is  sere  and 
gray. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  idleness,  be- 
cause, whatever  her  condition  in  life 
may  be,  the  woman  who  has  nothing  to 
do  is  not  only  unhappy,  but  dangerous. 
She  is  bound  to  stray  over  into  the 
country  of  the  arch  enemy  and  find  the 
mischief  especially  reserved  for  unoc- 
cupied hands.  The  great  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  are  full  of  the  malcon- 
tents of  marriage  who  yawn  through 
purposeless  days  and  form  foolish  ac- 
quaintances and  habits  out  of  sheer 
loneliness. 

It  is  so  hard  not  to  think  about  what 
is  to  be  done  to-morrow,  so  difficult  to 
lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams  in  the  dear, 
soft  night  and  not  toss  and  fret  in  sleep- 
less worriment  for  fear  that  the  task 
that  lies  beyond  the  gate  of  morning 
may  be  too  great — that  the  sorrow  or 
disappointment  may  be  too  much  to 
bear. 

If  we  might  strip  our  minds  of  what 
they  have  worn  throughout  the  day 
when  we  disrobe  to  don  the  garments 
of  rest,  we  should  be  far  happier  and 
prettier,  and  our  voices  would  be  tuned 
to  a  more  agreeable  key. 

All  men  and  women  are  prone  to  go 
to  extremes  of  industry  or  idleness. 
The  pendulum  does  not  balance  half-way 
across  its  swinging  place.  Temperance 
in  business  would  be  an  excellent  text 
on  which  to  preach,  and  the  business  of 
the  household  would  come  in  for  a  share 
of  the  counsel. 


George  :  "  Women  are  still  pushing 
their  way  into  all  industries."  Jack  : 
"  That's  so.  I  have  just  been  discharged 
to  make  way  for  a  woman."  "You 
have  ?  Well !  What  are  you  going  to 
do  now  ?  "  "I  am  trying  to  marry  the 
woman."— Washington  Times. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Whalebone  may  be  easily  cut  if  it  is 
first  immersed  in  hot  water  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Cornmeal  wet  in  benzine  and  rubbed 
over  gloves  while  on  the  hands  is  recom- 
mended as  a  perfect  method  of  clean- 
ing. 

Country  sausage  meat  makes  the 
most  delicious  forcemeat  for  stuffing 
cabbages,  onions  and  various  other 
vegetables. 

The  avalanche  of  ready  cooked  break- 
fast foods  is  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  cereal  dishes,  which  are 
shaped  like  the  cracker  jars,  except 
that  they  are  shorter  and  broader. 

A  good  quality  of  bed  ticking  makes 
capital  reins  for  children,  being  both 
serviceable  and  pretty  if  trimmed  a  lit- 
tle with  herringbone  stitch  in  red,  yel- 
low or  blue  wool.  Bells  attached  to  a 
broad  strip  of  ticking  to  go  across  the 
chest  will  be  appreciated  by  the  young- 
sters. 

Bacon  grease  should  never  be  thrown 
away  as  it  is  useful  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Cabbage  chopped  very  fine  and 
boiled  until  tender  is  good  seasoned 
with  hot  bacon  grease  poured  over  it 
after  it  has  been  put  in  a  deep  dish. 
Slices  of  bacon  may  be  used  to  garnish 
this  homely  but  excellent  dish. 

Every  bedroom  window  should  be 
provided  with  a  dark  green  shade  to 
keep  out  the  early  morning  sunlight. 
It  need  not  be  a  heavy  Holland  shade, 
which  keeps  out  air  as  well  as  light. 
Side  curtains  of  dark  cheesecloth,  hung 
from  a  rod  underneath  the  white  shade, 
are  soft  and  thin  enough  to  draw  out  of 
sight  against  the  window  frame,  and 
are  effectual  in  creating  a  dim,  relig- 
ious light,  conducive  to  slumber. 

To  prepare  soft  cheese  for  macaroni, 
potatoes  au  Gratin  and  similar  dishes, 
take  a  small  wire  strainer  and  spoon 
and  press  the  cheese  through  the 
strainer.  This  will  be  found  a  very 
easy  and  successful  way,  much  better 
than  trying  to  grate  it.  To  crumb 
bread,  rub  the  two  pieces  together. 
Put  vegetables  in  which  you  wish  to 
retain  the  color,  as  spinach,  peas,  etc., 
in  cold  water  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil. 

Pork  chops  are  delicious  breakfast 
meat,  but  are  not  always  served  with 
the  proper  sauces  and  accompaniments. 
They  may  be  cooked  thoroughly  in  a 
saucepan  with  a  scant  tablespoonful  of 
butter  or  broiled  over  the  fire.  In 
either  case  cook  them  six  minutes  on 
each  side,  so  that  they  may  be  thor- 
oughly done.  Pare  and  flatten  the 
chops  carefully  at  first.  Season  them 
well  with  salt  about  an  hour  before 
they  are  to  be  cooked.  Take  up  the 
chops,  which  have  simply  been  browned 
in  the  pan,  as  soon  as  they  are  done. 
Pour  a  cupful  of  brown  gravy  in  the 
saucepan  where  they  have  been  cook- 
ing, and  when  it  boils  strain  it  over  the 
chops  after  seasoning  it  well. 


Words  Which  Spell  the  Same  Both  Ways. 

A  person  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  spare  time  on  his  hand  has  collected 
the  following  list  of  words  which  may 
be  spelled  forwards  or  backwards — 
palindromes,  as  they  are  called  in 
learned  language  :  Anna,  bab,  bib, 
civic,  dad,  deed,  deified,  dewed,  did, 
ecce,  eve,  ewe,  eye,  gog,  gig,  level, 
madam,  gag,  noon,  otto,  pap,  peep, 
pip,  pup,  redder,  refer,  repaper,  re- 
viver, rotator,  sees,  sexes,  shahs,  tat, 
tit,  toot.  

"I  understand  that  in  Russia  they 
disinfect  their  money  every  now  and 
then.  Seems  to  me  that  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  this  country."  "Oh,  I 
dunno.  I  never  noticed  that  money  here 
was  alarmingly  contagious." — Brooklyn 
Eagle.   

Lawyer  (to  the  widow):  "The  law 
gives  you  a  third,  madam."  The  widow  : 
"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  take  any 
chances  in  that  direction.  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  hustle  for  my  third,  just  as  I 
did  for  my  first  and  second." — Chicago 
News. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Chicken  Croquettes  (on  a  Blazer). 
— Roll  chicken,  breadcrumbs,  eggs, 
seasoning  (and  enough  drawn  butter  to 
moisten)  into  pear-shaped  balls.  Dip 
them  into  beaten  eggs  and  breadcrumbs. 
Put  into  the  chafing  dish  with  enough 
butter  to  fry  a  nice  brown. 

Pineapple  Cream. — Heat  to  the  bo  1- 
ing  point  one  can  of  shreded  pineapple. 
Strain  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  which 
has  been  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and 
add  to  the  pineapple.  Remove  from 
the  fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  chill  stir 
in  the  beaten  whites  of  three  eggs  and 
half  a  pint  of  cream.  Pour  into  a  mould 
and  set  on  ice. 

Stewed  Fresh  Mushrooms,  Duchess 
Style. — Peel,  after  washing,  a  pound 
of  fresh  mushrooms,  and  stew  in  thick 
cream,  very  slowly.  Have  ready  half 
a  cupful  of  fine  breadcrumbs,  seasoned 
with  salt  and  white  pepper,  and  add 
these  to  the  mushrooms  before  serving. 
By  many  this  way  of  serving  is  thought 
preferable  to  that  of  serving  them  on 
toast. 

Chocolate  Blanc  Mange. — Dissolve 
an  eighth  of  a  box  of  gelatine  in  cold 
water  and  stir  it  into  a  pint  of  boiling 
milk.  When  at  the  boiling  point  add 
two  ounces  of  grated  chocolate  and  two 
ounces  of  pulverized  sugar.  Let  this 
mixture  boil  until  the  chocolate  is 
melted  and  a  uniform  color  secured. 
Then  stir  in  two  well-beaten  eggs  and 
strain  into  a  mould.  Serve  with  whip- 
ped cream. 

Curried  Chicken  With  Spanish 
Peppers. — Cut  a  chicken  into  small 
neat  pieces,  and  cook  till  tender  in  wa- 
ter well  flavored  with  herbs  and  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  pepper.  When 
done  take  out  the  chicken,  drain  and 
wipe  it  dry.  Fry  till  brown  in  butter, 
then  in  the  frying  pan  put  a  little  of 
the  strained  liquor  in  which  it  was 
boiled.  Thicken  this  with  flour,  add 
curry  powder  and  some  canned  pimien- 
toes  chopped  to  fine  bits. 


A  COn  P  LET  E 

Threshing  Outfit 

FOR  SALE. 

One  40-inch  cylinder  Bronson  Pitts  Separator; 
Daniel  Best  Side  Cleaner;  Jackson's  Long  Ele- 
vator and  Self- Feeder;  Derrick  with  Forks; 
Blocks;  Cook  House;  Water  Tanks;  Feed  Rack, 
and  one  9x12  Heald's  EDgine.  All  in  Al  condition. 
Also,  a  comparatively  new  Burdsell  &  McAphee 
Clover  Huller. 

For  farther  information,  apply  to 

J.  B.  RUMSEY  or  R.  B.  CRANSTON, 

Woodland,  Cal. 


Owners  of  Threshers  and  Harvesters, 

ATTENTION  I 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a  NUT  WRENCH 
that  makes  easy  and  simple  the  problem  of  re- 
moving and  replacing  the  teeth  in  the  cylinder  of 
your  machine— a  Wrench  that  more  than  pays  for 
itself  every  time  it  is  used?  If  so,  address  the  un- 
dersigned for  descriptive  matter,  price,  etc. 

VENTURA  MANUFACTURING  &  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Ventura,  California. 


'Phone  James  3301. 

CONTRACTORS'  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY, 

LEADING  LABOR  AGENTS, 

635  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
Male  Help  of  All  Kinds  Furnished  Free  of 
Charge  to  Every  Employer  of  Help. 

'Phone,  telegraph,  write  or  call  In  person  and 
procure  your  help  from  us.  L.  H.  CUTTING, 
Manager,  635  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BEAUTIFUL  UP-TO-DATE  RESIDENCE 
worth  $20,C00  for$11.000.  Convenient  to  schools. 
Owner  leaving  town.  Will  exchange  for  good  ranch 
property— dairy  ranch  preferred.  Address  P.  O. 
Box  112,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


STOCK  RANCHES  FOR  SALE,  BY  OLD  MEN 
who  want  to  retire.  Large  tracts  in  Califor- 
nia, Oregon  and  Nevada;  highly  improved.  We 
can  suit  any  one  who  wants  a  good  stock  ranch. 
Easy  terms.  State  what  you  want.  Booklet  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address  Charles  W.  Coe  & 
Co.,  San  Fernando  Cor.  Priest  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

t>T]V  alfalfa  land  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
uv  a  rignt  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R.;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre ;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  If  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  116  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PARSONS'  NEW  FROIT  EVAPORATOR. 

Result  of  nineteen  years' experience.  A  complete 
success.  Capacity,  1  to  10  tons  and  upwards.  Sim- 
ple, safe,  reliable,  economical.  Any  fuel.  Wood  or 
wire  trays.  Trays  piled  on  cars  and  all  work  done 
on  same  level.  Trays  dry  evenly.  Just  the  thing 
for  finishing  late  prunes.  Solves  the  problem  of 
drying  olives.  Will  dry  anything.  No  machinery. 
Write  at  onoe  to  L.  W.  PARSONS,  Pollard  Road, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

f  HEAD  D  ATP^  California,  Washington, 
W/l  lCrtr  Iv-rV  1  i-,J  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free  > 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO  , 
G  18  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

J.  C.  HOWLETT  MACHINE  WORKS, 
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F~OR  SALE. 

ACRES,  8  MILES  FROM  NAPA,  HANDY 
to  R.  R.  station,  boat  landing  and  school. 
House,  2  barns,  shop,  windmill,  etc.  Water  piped 
to  house  and  barns ;  living  stream  on  place.  Five 
acres  prunes,  4  acres  resistant  vines  in  full  bear- 
ing. Unfailing  supply  of  firewood.  Must  sell  to 
settle  estate.  GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Administrator, 
Napa,  Cal. 


Fruit  Orchards  and  Farm  Lands 
in  Santa  Clara  County. 

83  acres  general  farm  close  to  foothills,  near 
Stanford  University.  Large  house,  large  barn,  rich 
deep  soil,  plenty  of  water,  healthful  c  imate,  profit- 
able place  for  stock  and  poultry.   Price  $11,500. 

:50  acres  finest  seed  and  b»rry  land  to  be  found  in 
the  State;  artesian  belt:  $250  per  acre. 

A  number  of  others.   Write  for  what  you  require. 

Glenn  County  Lands  Near  Willows. 

Good  and  cheap  No  better  returns  for  the  money. 

1280  acres  profitable  ranch  level  land,  well  fenced, 
house  5  rooms,  barn,  etc  Produces  10  sacks  grain 
to  the  acre.   Price  $12.50  per  acre    Investigate  this. 

640  acres  splendid  land  for  stock  or  grain.  Two 
good  barns,  house  7  rooms,  barley  20  sacks  to  the 
acre,  good  bargain  in  every  sense  Price  $7500. 
Favorab  e  terms 

For  full  particulars  for  these  and  other  similar 
properties,  address 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  O.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

FRUIT  GRADER; 


256  Fremont  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


Saves 
Money. 

Sizes 

Everything 
from  Plums 
to  Oranges 


'Packers  and  shippers  of  deciduous  f ruits< 
r will  find  this  a  perfect  sizer  whichi 
^handles  the  fruit  gently  between  two> 
►  soft  pneumatic  cushions.  No  bruising.^ 
'Has  been  used  on  ripe  Georgia  peaches, 
}for  two  seasons  with  entire  success. 

Write  for  complete  description  and  rrlce. 
P"Wright  Brothers.  Riverside.  Cal.1 


DDINTIBT  We  furnish  ail  stock  and  do  printing 
r  JAln  1  lnu.  at  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  {1.25, 1000  $1.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  325  Davis  St,. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Markets. 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  April  22,  1903. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  Darned,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May. 

Wednesday   76<fo77* 

Thursday   Tti^w"?, 

Friday   77  @77* 

Saturday   77><®58 

Monday   77?4@78* 

Tuesday   79  @77* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per 
bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   44*@44H  43%@4\% 

Thursday   43%@44%  43X@44* 

Friday   43H@44*  44*@44* 

Saturday   44   ©44*  44*@44X 

Monday   44*@44  44*,m  44-< 

Tuesday   44X®44  44*@44S< 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was  as 
follows: 

May,  W03. 


July. 
71  ©72 
70X@71X 
71*<a72* 
71  ;.,<a72'a 
72H@7U7i 
73*@71* 


Thursday.....  »l  32*®  

Filday   1  31X®1  32* 

Saturday    ®  

Monday   1  34  ©  

Tuesday    ©  

V\  ednesday    @  


Dec,  imi3. 
SI  22X®1  23* 
I  23*®  1  « 
1  *4X®1  26* 
1  24K&1  25*, 
1  23*@l  24* 
1  24'i®l  24* 


WHEAT. 

Not  much  doing  in  the  spot  or  sample 
market,  and  not  likely  to  be  until  the 
opening  of  the  new  season.  Another 
cargo  was  cleared  the  past  week  for  South 
Africa,  the  French  ship  Bayard  taking 
3300  tons  at  a  clearance  valuation  of  $100,- 
331.  A  French  ship  was  chartered  for 
wheat  at  the  extremely  low  rate  of  12s  6d 
to  Cork,  U.  K  ,  with  usual  option  as  to 
final  port  of  destination.  There  are  two 
ships  now  on  the  engaged  list,  one  for 
South  Africa  and  the  other  for  Europe. 
There  are  over  thirty  ships  in  port  disen- 
gaged, this  fleet  having  a  carrying  capac- 
ity of  fully  100,000  tons  of  grain.  A  heavy 
amount  of  ocean  tonnage  is  now  headed 
this  way,  the  quantity  being  fifty  percent 
larger  than  a  year  ago.  While  it  cannot 
be  reasonably  expected  that  ocean  freight 
rates  will  continue  as  low  as  they  have 
ruled  the  past  few  months,  being  at  fig- 
ures which  only  heavily  subsidized  ships 
could  afford  to  accept,  the  prospect  is  cer- 
tainly for  quite  reasonable  rates  on  grain 
charters  the  coming  seasoD,  and  with  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Africa,  as  well  as  Europe, 
in  the  market  for  breadstuffs,  fairly  good 
prices  should  be  realized  for  wheat.  One 
vessel  was  reported  chartered  for  August 
loading  at  20s  to  Europe,  customary  op- 
tion as  to  port  of  destination. 

California  Milling   1  40  ®1  524 

Cal.  No  1  shipping,  alongside   1  32*®1  37* 

Oregon  Club   1  SO  ®I  35 

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club     ®  

Off  qualltiss  wheat    @  

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

May,  1903,  delivery,  81  311@1.34. 

December,  1903,  delivery,  $1  22|@1.25«. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  for  May,  1903,  wheat,  81.32* 
was  bid,  $1.34  asked;  December,  1903, 
sold  at  $1.24J@1.24J. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-08. 

Liv.  quotations          6s4d@6s4*d  6s8*d<a-s-d 

Freight  rates   23X©25s  12*@— s 

Local  market   tl  10®1  11*  Jl  32*®  1  37* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Stocks  are  not  of  heavy  volume,  and 
are  at  present  largely  the  product  of  mills 
outside  the  State.  While  the  market  is 
moderately  firm  at  prevailing  values, 
buyers  are  not  taking  hold  freely,  antici- 
pating easier  figures  in  a  few  months. 
Especially  is  the  shipping  trade  of  light 
proportions.  Supplies  now  in  store  in- 
clude very  little  superfine  or  low-grade 
flour. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  *2  40®2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75@3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   8  75<§,4  (X) 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  (JOS  4  26 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  2S@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  75 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  25®3  90 

BARLEY. 
Supplies  are  too  light  to  admit  of  much 
activity.  As  for  some  time  past,  business 
is  mainly  in  feed  descriptions.  Quotable 
value*  have  not  fluctuated  materially,  but 
the  tendency  in  the  spot  market  has  been 
to  easier  figures,  owing  to  the  nearness  of 
the  new  season,  with  prospects  for  a  large 


yield  of  fine  quality.  A  good  shipping 
demand  is  expected,  however,  and  this 
will  tend  to  prevent  values  dropping  to 
very  low  levels.  One  vessel  is  reported 
already  engaged  for  barley  on  European 
account  at  20s.  6d,  August  loading.  Small 
quantities  are  arriving  from  Oregon  and 
Washington.  In  the  speculative  market 
values  ruled  higher  than  preceding  week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   II  10  @1  12* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  07*®!  10 

Brewing.  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  @1  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  40  (ml  50 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   120  0)185 

OATS. 

Demand  was  not  particularly  brisk  and 
market  was  rather  easy  in  tone,  although 
quotable  values  remained  close  to  the  fig- 
ures last  noted.  Stocks  of  White,  Red 
and  Black  oats  are  of  fair  proportions  for 
this  date.  Surprise  and  Gray  oats  are 
virtually  out  of  market,  and  values  for 
these  are  for  the  time  being  largely  nom- 
inal. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed    1  27*@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice   1  25  «z  1  27* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  17*@1  22* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  (#1  26 

Milling   1  22*  «\  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  27*<31  32* 

Black  Russian   1  10  ®1  15 

Red   1  12*@1  25 

CORN. 

There  is  considerable  Eastern  large 
corn  offering,  but  not  much  of  any  other 
sort.  Most  of  the  Eastern  is  of  rather 
ordinary  quality.  Asking  prices  are  with- 
out material  change,  but  demand  is  not 
brisk  at  figures  ruling. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  22*@1  30 

Large  Yellow   I  25  @1  35 

Small  Yellow   1  45  @1  52* 

RYE. 

Receipts  and  offerings  are  not  heavy, 
but  there  is  a  sufficiency  for  the  imme- 
diate demand,  which  is  quite  limited. 
Good  to  choice   1  10  @1  12* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  this 
cereal.    Values  remain  nominally  as  last 

quoted. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

There  is  some  business  doing  in  beans, 
both  for  shipment  and  on  local  account, 
but  the  movement  is  not  so  briek  as  prin- 
cipal holders  would  like  to  see  it  or  as 
necessary  to  establish  an  unmistakably 
healthy  tone.  Local  stocks  are  mainly 
Large  Whites,  Pinks,  Bayos  and  Black- 
eyes.  The  latter  are  receiving  the  least 
attention,  and  are  inclining  most  against 
the  selling  interest.  Most  of  the  Black- 
eyes  now  in  second  hands  cost  originally 
considerably  more  than  present  selling 
values.  Limas  are  reported  being  in  still 
fair  supply  at  producing  points,  and  mar- 
ket for  same  not  especially  firm  at  figures 
quoted. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  16 S   3  50   @3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  10  (83  25 

Large  White   2  90  ©3  20 

Pinks   2  40  ®2  70 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  15 

Reds   2  85   @3  00 

Red  Kidney      ©  

Limas.  good  to  choice   4  00   ©4  10 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  @8  40 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  ©1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Values  remain  virtually  as  last  noted, 
but  market  is  very  quiet.     Offerings  are 
mostly  of  the  Green  or  Blue  variety. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  00  ©1  75 

Niles  Peas   2  25  ©  

HOPS. 

Not  much  life  is  displayed  in  the  local 
market,  nor  is  the  situation  noteworthy 
for  ■  '"urc  --  Most  of  the  wholesale 
transfers  lately  effected  have  been  at  in- 
terior points,  and  in  the  main  at  relatively 
lower  values  than  generally  quoted  by 
jobbers  in  this  center.  A  late  New  York 
report  cites  the  situation  East  as  follows: 
"The  market  is  drifting  steadily  and 
quite  rapidly  downward.  In  less  than 
two  months  the  decline  has  been  equal  to 
11c  on  State  hops  and  about  9c  on  Pacific 
coast.  As  compared  with  last  week  values 
are  off  3@4c,  and  an  unsettled  feeling  pre- 
vails. So  little  business  is  accomplished 
from  day  to  day  that  it  is  difficult  to  name 
prices  that  are  at  all  reliable.  Dealers 
have  shown  no  disposition  to  stock  up, 
and  while  the  inquiries  from  brewers  have 
been  a  little  more  frequent  of  late,  their 
purchases  have  been  kept  down  to  the 
most  pressing  needs.  The  hand-to-mouth 
policy  adopted  some  time  ago  has  served 
them  so  well  that  there  is  still  a  disposi- 
tion to  follow  that  line  of  operations.  But 
the  chief  reason  for  the  heavy  market 
here  is  the  bad  break  in  the  West." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1902  crop  20  @22* 

WOOL. 

The  market  here  remains  quiet,  but  it 
is  kept  so  intentionally  in  order  that  deal- 
ers may  be  able  to  operate  to  advantage 
in  the  interior.  Buyers  are  watching 
closely  every  point  in  the  country  where 
there  is  any  wool  produced  worth  men- 
tioning, and  in  some  instances  are  endeav- 


oring to  secure  the  same  before  it  is  taken 
from  the  sheep's  back.  The  tone  is 
strong,  but  dealers  and  manufacturers  are 
trying  very  hard  to  keep  prices  close  to 
the  levels  of  last  season. 

SPRING. 

Middle  County,  free                             15  ©  17 

Middle  County,  defective                      13  @  15 

Foothill                                             IS  ©  15 

San  Joaquio  and  Southern,  free             12  @  14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective  .   9  @  11 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Arrivals  of  hay  continued  of  fairly  lib- 
eral volume,  and  are  much  heavier  than 
are  ordinarily  required.  There  is  a  good 
shipping  demand,  however,  which  has  en- 
abled receivers  to  keep  stocks  fairly 
cleaned  up,  and  at  same  time  maintain 
values  at  much  the  same  levels  as  have 
been  current  for  a  month  or  more.  There 
is  no  particular  firmness,  however,  in  the 
general  tone,  as  new  hay  is  expected  to 
soon  put  in  an  appearance. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   II  00®  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  I   II  ••>«  13  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   10  00®  12  50 

Barley   10  00®  12  00 

Clover   10  00»  10  50 

Alfalfa   10  00®  12  00 

Volunteer   10  00#  10  50 

Compressed    11  00®  14  00 

Straw,  V  bale   42*®  50 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Under  very  moderate  offerings,  current 
values  for  mill  offal  are  being  well  main- 
tained, and  more  especially  is  this  the  case 
as  regards  Middlings.  Quotable  values 
for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  were 
without  special  change,  but  market  lacked 
firmness. 

Bran,  »  ton   19  50®20  50 

Middlings   24  50<a26  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00<822  60 

Barley,  Rolled   23  50@24  50 

Cornmeal.   27  00®28  00 

Cracked  Corn   27  50® 28  50 

SEEDS. 

The  season  for  Alfalfa  is  about  ended. 
Stocks  are  too  light  and  the  demand  too 
limited  to  warrant  quotations.  Little 
doing  in  Mustard,  not  much  in  store  here, 
and  that  principally  of  the  Trieste  vari- 
ety. A  light  business  in  Flaxseed  at  quot- 
ably  unchanged  values.  Bird  seed  Is 
being  very  steadily  held. 

Per  ell. 

Alfalfa,  Utah   -@  — 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice   — <tt  — 

Flax   2  28®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75®  3  U0 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  OW  3  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary  6  @— 

Rape   1*©  2* 

Hemp   3fc®  4 

HONEY. 

Not  much  of  any  sort  now  on  market, 
and  especially  is  high-grade  hoaey  scarce, 
both  comb  and  extracted.  The  Immedi- 
ate demand  is,  however,  very  limited, 
buyers  holding  off  as  much  as  possible, 
anticipating  an  easier  market  as  soon  as 
the  new  season  opens. 

Extracted  White  Liquid   6*@  7 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   S*@  6 

Extracted,  Amber   5  ®  5H 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   4  ®  4X 

White  Comb,  1-fb  frames....   12*@I3 

Amber  Comb   W  ®U 

Dark  Comb   7  ®  7* 

BEESWAX. 
Little  doing  in  this  article,  as  much  due 
to  absence  of  noteworthy  offerings  as  to 
lack  of  active  demand. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  fb  27  ®29 

Dark  25  @28 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  is  being  offered  a  little  more  freely, 
but  is  in  fair  request  at  slightly  easier 
rates.  Veal  of  desirable  size  is  meeting 
with  ready  sale  at  prevailing  values. 
Mutton  and  Lamb  are  in  fair  supply,  and 
demand  not  very  brisk  at  current  figures. 
Receipts  of  Hogs  are  on  the  increase, 
principally  r"airy  fed,  and  values  are  tend- 
ing slightly  In  favor  of  packers. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  boof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  ft   8  •«  »  , 

Beef.  2nd  quality   7*@— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   7  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  9@— c;  wethers   9*®— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  200  lbs   7Xffl  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  200  to  250  lbs   7*@  7* 

Hogs,  large  hard,  over  250  lbs   7   @  7* 

Bogs,  small,  fat   7«@  7* 

Veal,  small,  »n>  9  ©10 

Lamb,  Spring,  »  lb  11*®- 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

There  have  been  no  material  changes 
in  quotable  rates  for  Hides  and  Pelts,  but 
market  is  a  little  firmer  in  tone,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  East.  Tallow  Is  com- 
manding steady  figures,  with  offerings 
only  moderate. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.       V  Ult. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  58  lbs          —  @I0    —  @9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  lbs....  —   ©9     —  ©8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs         —  @  8*  —  @  7* 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  —  @  8*  —  ®  7* 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  60  lbs.  —  @  8*  —  @  7 


Stags   —  ®  7     —   ®  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  ul  8*  -  @  7* 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @10    —  ®9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —  ©10*  —  ®  9* 

Dry  Hides   —   @17     —  ®16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  —  ©14    —  ©12* 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  ©19    —  @I7 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin   1  00  ©1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   60  ©  90 

Pel ts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   35  ®  50 

Pelts,  shearling.  V  skin   15  @  25 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each         8  00 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  60 

Hor.sc  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides  dry,  medium   1  60 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   1  25 

Tallow,  good  quail tv   DM©  Wt 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   5  ©  5* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Holders  of  Grain  Bags  are  not  crowding 
stocks  to  sale  at  present,  anticipating  a 
better  market  later  on.  There  Is  a  mod- 
erate movement  in  Wool  Sacke,  asking 
figures  for  same  being  unchanged. 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5X©— 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June- 
July   5X@  6 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  In  lots  of 

2  000,  *  101  5  55  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4-B>   36  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  3*- lb   34  ©— 

POULTRY. 
Young  chickens  other  than  small  broil- 
ers were  in  fair  request  and  met  with  a 
moderately  firm  market,  strictly  choice 
commanding  as  a  rule  full  current  figures. 
Old  hens  which  were  of  desirable  size  and 
in  fine  condition  were  also  salable  to  fair 
advantage.  Old  roosters  were  not  in 
favor  with  the  majority  of  buyers. 
Scarcely  any  turkeys  arriving  and  practi- 
cally no  inquiry  at  present  for  this  fowl. 
Market  for  ducks  and  geese  ruled  steady, 
both  being  in  limited  receipt. 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens  f  fb   —  ®  — 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  ¥  B>   —  @  — 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   6  00  ®  7  00 

Roosters,  old   4  60  ©  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  ©  8  00 

Fryers...    5  00  ©  6  50 

Broilers,  large   360  ©450 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  @  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   5  00  ©600 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   6  00  ©800 

Geese,  »  pair   2  00  ©  2  50 

Goslings,  V  P»lr   800  ©250 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  50  ©  1  75 

Pigeons,  young   1  75  ©  2  00 

BUTTER. 
Under  heavy  offerings  and  little  outside 
demand,  the  market  has  been  quite  weak. 
Dealers  are  now  packing  and  storing 
rather  freely,  however,  at  the  reduced 
figures,  and  Indications  are  that  values 
have  about  touched  bedrock  for  the  sea- 
son. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   21  @— 

Creamery,  firsts    20  @— 

Dairy,  select   20  ©— 

Dairy,  firsts   19  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   18  ©— 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   —  ®— 

Mixed  Store   1«  ©17 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

CHEESE. 
New  domestic  is  being  crowded  to  sale 
faster  than  the  demand  warrants,  much  of 
it  being  entirely  too  fresh  to  be  desirable. 
Choice  old  is  scarce  and  is  salable  at  an 
advance  on  quotations. 

California,  fancy  Mat.  new   13  ©12* 

California,  good  to  choice   1I*@12 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   12  ®13 

EGGS. 

While  there  have  been  free  receipts, 
there  has  been -a  lively  demand  on  cold 
storage  account,  mainly  at  inside  figures, 
and  there  have  been  no  special  accumula- 
tions. Prices  are  at  a  narrow  range,  there 
being  little  difference  In  the  quality  of 
present  offerings. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  18  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  16  ©17 
California,  good  to  choice  store   15  ©in 

VEGETABLES. 
Asparagus  was  In  Increased  receipt  and 
lower,  going  mainly  within  range  of  11.25 
@2  00  per  box  for  fair  to  good,  while 
selost  was  salable  up  to  $2  60.  Rhu- 
barb continued  plentiful  and  cheap.  Peas 
were  more  firmly  held,  being  mostly 
bought  up  prior  arrival  by  commission 
houses.  Onions  moved  slowly  at  quot- 
ably  unchanged  rates,  and  only  for  thor- 
oughly sound,  free  from  sprouts  and  cuts, 
were  top  figures  obtainable.  Florida  To- 
matoes are  still  on  market,  meetine  with 
slow  sale  at  prices  asked,  >4.00@4  50  per 
double  crate. 

Asparagus,  H  box   1  25  ®  2  CO 

Beans.  Lima,  *  lb   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  V  lb   10  «  12* 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. .     75  •  — 

Cucumbers,  ¥  large  box    —  ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  »fl>   —  »  — 

Garlic,  *  !b   2*»  3 

Mushroom".  V  lb   —  @  — 

Onions.  Yellow  Danver,  *  cental...     50  *»  90 

Okra,  Dried,  ¥  lb    —  ©  — 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  *  tt>   2*@  ** 

Peas,  Sweet,  Alamm  a,  V  sack         2  00  ta  2  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  lb   25  @  80 

Peppers,  Bell,  V  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb, »  box   40  «•  90 

Summer  Squash,  »  box   1  75  @  2  00 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  V  crate. . .    I  60  ®  2  00 

POTATOES. 
A  few  choice  to  select  Burbank  Seed- 
lings sold  at  slightly  firmer  figures  than 
had  been  ruling,  such  being  In  fair  re- 
quest on  local  account,  but  with  this  ex- 
ception the  market  for  old  was  slow  and 
weak.    Offerings  of   ordinary  qualities 
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were  tolerably  heavy.  New  potatoes 
were  in  increased  receipt  and  averaged 
lower  than  preceding  week.  Sweets  are 
offering  in  a  small  way  and  the  demand 
for  them  light. 

River  Burbanks   35   @  50 

River  Reds,  ^  otl   35  @  50 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   _  <g>   

Oregon  Burbanks     50  @  85 

New  Potatoes,  f,  lb   2%(d>  3 

Merced  Sweet,  *  cental  1  75  @  1  85 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Strawberries  are  beginning  to  arrive  in 
something  like  wholesale  fashion,  but 
offerings  up  to  date  have  not  included 
many  which  could  be  termed  choice. 
Market  for  desirable  qualities  was  firm, 
such  being  in  good  request.  Apples  are 
still  offering  in  considerable  quantity, 
principally  out  of  cold  storage.  Asking 
prices  for  apples  remain  at  about  same 
range  as  last  quoted,  with  market  firm 
for  high-grade  4-tier  stock,  this  sort  being 
in  very  fair  demand,  but  market  for  ordi- 
nary and  defective  qualities  is  weak  and 
slow. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  4-tter  box  1  75@2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-box  1  25@1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-box   75@1  00 

Strawberries,  L,ongworth,  $  drawer   60®  I  00 

Strawberries,  Melinda,  ^  crate  2  5U@3  00 

Strawberries,  Melinda,  fi  drawer   30@  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  is  very  little  doing  on  local  ac- 
count and  scarcely  any  dried  fruit  going 
overland  to  Eastern  points  at  present,  but 
there  has  been  considerable  movement 
outward  by  sea  lately  to  foreign  destina- 
tion, largely  of  prunes.  The  steamer 
Theben,  sailing  on  Saturday  last,  took 
438,700  pounds  prunes  for  Germany. 
There  is  a  slightly  better  tone  to  the 
prune  market,  but  quotable  values  are 
practically  unchanged,  stocks  now  in 
the  State  are  estimated  at  from  1400  to 
1500  carloads.  The  coming  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  run  heavily  to  large  sizes,  which 
will  tend  decidedly  to  improve  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  market.  Apricots 
are  being  firmly  held  and  could  not  be 
purchased  freely  without  paying  an  ad- 
vance on  current  quotations.  Apples  are 
dragging  at  the  same  low  range  of  prices 
in  force  for  several  weeks  past.  Peaches 
are  still  offering  in  considerable  quantity 
and  are  not  receiving  much  attention. 
Of  dried  fruits  other  than  the  kinds  above 
named  supplies  are  very  light. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  60-Ib  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3H@  5 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7tf(ti)  9y, 

Aprioots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     lb          h%@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   1Vi@  — 

Pigs,  10-B).  box,  1-lb  cartons  65  @75 

Nectarines,  f»tt>   4  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  4!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5!4@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy  7  <@  TA 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   8  <a>  9 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5!4@  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   4V4@  5 

Plums,  BLack,  pitted   4K<g>  6 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow    bbi@  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  lfc@2!4;  40-50s,  4^@5^c; 
50-60S,  3X@4o;  60-70s,  21/2@3c;  70-80s,  2@2>%c; 
8O-90s,  ltf@2c;  90-lOOs,  1M@1H«>;  small,  X@lc. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    3  ®  3% 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3l/2 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   4^@  5H 

Figs,  Black,  In  sacks,  ^  lb   4  @  5 

Plums,  unpitted,  ft  lb   1H@  2 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Market  for  desirable  qualities  of  small 
and  medium  sized  Navels  has  inclined  in 
favor  of  sellers,  with  stocks  of  above  de- 
scription light  and  demand  good.  Large 
Navels  and  common  Seedlings  moved 
slowly.  Mediterranean  Sweets  afe  now 
on  market  and  are  in  fair  request.  The 
demand  for  Lemons  showed  some  increase, 
but  stocks  proved  ample  for  requirements, 
and  only  for  best  qualities  did  the  market 
display  any  firmness.  Limes  were  in  re- 
duced supply  and  prices  tended  upward. 

Oranges,  Washington  Navel,  V  box.  ...  1  00@2  50 
Oranges,  Mediterranean  Sweet,  ^  box..  1  25@1  75 

Oranges,  California  Seedlings   75@1  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box   2  25(92  60 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice    50(3  2  00 

Lemons.  California,  fair  to  good   75@1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $1  box   1  25@2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  f>  box   4  50^5  00 

RAISINS. 
No  new  features  to  note  in  the  raisin 
market.    Stocks  are  of  small  volume  and 
are  being  steadily  held. 
Prices  at  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 

2-  crown  London  Lavers,  20-lb  boxes,  $1.05  f,  box; 

3-  crown  do,  $1.15;  4-crown  fancy  Clusters,  do,  $2; 
6-crown  Dehesas,  do,  $2.50;  6-crown  Imperials, 
do,  »3.  Loose  Muscatels,  $  ft>  ,  4-crown,  53(c;  3- 
crown,  6Hc;  2-crown,  5MC 

NUTS. 

The  Almond  market  is  quiet,  an  easier 
tone  being  reported  abroad,  owing  to  im- 
proved crop  prospects,  but  no  quotable 
changes  have  been  developed  in  local 
values.  •  The  Walnut  market  is  very 
strong,  stocks  being  nearly  exhausted. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  <a>l0 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  5H 


Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   4\i©  5!4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6V4 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  13  @\3V2 

Walnuts,  White,  standard  —  @— 

WINE. 

The  market  is  ruling  quiet  at  quotably 
unchanged  values,  the  range  on  dry  wines 
of  1902  vintage  being  about  16f  @20c  per 
gallon,  the  inside  figures  being  about  the 
net  price  paid  by  the  Association  for  San 
Francisco  deliveries.  Small  lots  going  to 
special  custom  are  quotable  up  to  20c,  and 
in  some  instances  a  little  more  is  asked  for 
very  superior  qualities.  Receipts  at  San 
Francisco  last  week  were  237,325  gallons. 
The  steamer  Costa  Rica,  sailing  on  18th 
inst.,  carried  48,374  gallons  and  18  cases, 
the  major  portion,  46,037  gallons,  being 
for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows: 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1, 1902. 


Flour,  M  sks   63,121 

Wheat,  ctls   58,644 

Barley,  otls   24,155 

Oats,  ctls   18  533 

Corn,  ctls   3,'  90 

Rye,  ctls    130 

Beans,  sks   5,528 

Potatoes,  sks   19,201 

Onions,  sks   1,331 

Hay.  tons    3,606 

Wool,  bales   2,018 

Hops,  bales   5071 


5,026,721 
5,642,664 
4,572,465 
732,079 
123,884 
174  009 
658,331 
1,130,747 
177,765 
1-3,818 
44,288 
14,303 


Same  time 
last  year. 


5,477,799 
8,819,879 
5,670,568 
754,027 
99,211 
266,081 
647,6  0 
1,212,019 
179,192 
122  9  (3 
52  869 
8,820 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   25,340 

Wheat,  ctls   65,949 

Barley,  ctls  16,726 

Oats,  ctls   792 

Corn,  ctls   l,45o 

Beans,  sks   1,752 

Hay,  bales   9,624 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   1,430 

Honey,  cases   21 

Potatoes,  pkgs   929 


Since 


July  l,  1902.    last  year. 


3,263,797 
4,986,333 
3,408,040 
32,355 
44,060 
39,614 
172,016 
445,969 
340,166 
3,598 
90,504 


Same  time 


3,826,626 
8,181,068 
4,036,418 
3  603 
9.387 
23,604 
14,400 
545  331 
492,800 
6.062 
46,652 


MALUfOID 
ROOFING 


Malthcid  is  a  new 
roofing  ready  to  lay — 
can  be  used  in  any 
climate,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  for  it  is  not 
affected  by  heat,  cold, 
rains,  dampness,  acid 
or  gases.  Put  up  in 
rolls  with  complete 
directions  —  easily 
handled.  The  best 
roofing  for  all  low 
cost  work. 

Send  for  booklet  and  samples.  7 

The  Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 


San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  Its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  l2mo.,  331  pp..  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 
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The  DIAMOND  Reversible 
Disc  Harrow. 


1VUDE  IN 
TWO  SIZES-- 
4  FT.  &  5  FT. 
SOLID 
OR 
CUr/AWAY 
DISCS. 


CAN  BE 
FURNISHED 

WITH 
EXTENSION 
FRAME— 
8  FT.  &  10  FT., 
FOR 
CULTIVATION 
OF  ORCHARDS. 


In  grape  cultivation  the  DIAMOND  takes  the  place  of  a  plow. 
On  side  hill  it  does  the  best  kind  of  work. 

Gangs  are  interchangeable  and  soil  may  be  thrown  to  or  from  the  vin.  s 
or  the  tree?. 

Each  gang  has  independent  adjustment. 


CUT  SHOWING  EXTENSION  FRAME  WHICH  CAN  BE  ATTACHED. 
FOR    SiCVLE  BY 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SACRAMENTO,  LOS  ANGELES. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
— :  :  THB  CELEBRATED  

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  12  ins. 
deep,  17  ins.  wide,  12  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x36  inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 


A  GENTS 
WANTED. 


WM.  G.  WILLARD.  Dept.  114 


619-21  If  4th  Street. 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


5*Fresno  Scraper. 


3H-4-5  Foot. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


IRRIGATORS  ATTENTION! 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

ECLIPSE  Centrifugal 
Pumps 

AND  CAN  FURNISH  PUMPING  PLANTS  IN 
ANY  SIZE,  INCLUDING  POWER. 

Send  for  Folder. 


Scbooi  o(  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  cal. 
9»en  All  Tear.   :   A.  VAH  DEB  HAILLBH.  PrM't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  ot 
assaying,  150.  Established  1884.  Send  for  Circular. 


Communications  Confidential. 


OurTJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as-  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  Inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  Including  filing  of  Caveat  ? 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENT9, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE 

SHARPLES  SEPARATOR, 

with  Tubular  bowl,  is  guaranteed  to 
yield  the  farmer  a  b%  greater  profit 
on  his  investment  than  any  other 
separator  will  yield. 

It  gets  more  and 
better  cream. 

It  makes  more  and 
better  butter. 

It  takes  less  time 
and  labor. 

It  turns  more  easily 
and  cleans  more  easi- 
ly. 

It  requires  less  oil 
and  fewer  repairs; 

all  because  itis  so  simple  in  construction  and 
so  perfectly  made.  Get  free  catalogue  No.  iji 
811  CO.,  P.  H.  SIUIU'IFS, 

*  hlra*o,  III.  WeitCbtftier,  I'a. 

»y  You  can  haveaSharpfa  bffbr^  you  pay  far  it. 


THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Timber  Entries  Held  Up  for  Investigation. 

Inquiry  at  the  United  States  Land 
Office  at  Sacramento,  says  the  Record- 
Union,  discloses  the  fact  that  since 
June,  1901,  which  is  about  the  date  in- 
vestors generally  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  timber  lands  in  this  dist-ict, 
there  have  been  filed  in  the  United 
States  Land  Office  applications  for  and 
final  proofs  upon  152  timber  entries. 

Most  of  these  were  made  upon  lands 
which  lie  in  the  county  of  El  Dorado, 
although  some  of  them  are  in  each  of 
the  counties  which  compose  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  Sacramento  land  dis- 
trict. 

The  General  Land  Office  at  Wash- 
ington has  not  issued  patents  upon  a 
single  one  of  these  applications  and  en- 
tries, and  now  has  each  of  them  under 
investigation  by  its  special  agent,  Cap- 
tain John  S.  Stidger,  who  arrived  in 
Sacramento  last  December  to  take  up 
the  work. 

As  a  portion  of  his  instructions,  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  calls  his 
attention  to  the  following  :  "Depart- 
ment may,  on  proper  grounds,  cancel 
an  entry  any  time  prior  to  patent,  and 
this  authority  is  not  abridged  by  the 
claim  of  a  transferee."  "  Entries  made 
for  the  benefit  of  others  are  in  evasion 
of  the  law  and  fraudulent."  "An 
agreement  made  prior  to  final  proof, 
to  sell  land  embraced  in  a  claim,  de- 
feats the  right  of  purchase."  "Tim- 
ber land  entries  made  for  a  speculative 
purpose,  and  through  a  collusive  ar- 
rangement, by  which  the  entrymen  are 
inclined  to  make  said  entries  with  a 
view  to  selling  the  land  embraced 
therein  to  the  other  party  to  such 
agreement,  are  in  violation  of  the  stat- 
ute, and  must  be  cancelled."  "The 
timber  applicant  must  show  that  the 
ground  is  uninhabited,  unoccupied  and 
unimproved  by  others,  and  that  it  is 
unfit  for  cultivation  and  chiefly  valu- 
able for  timber."  "  Until  patent  issues 
the  Department  may  cancel  an  entry 
on  sufficient  proof  that  the  land  is  not 
subject  to  such  appropriation  or  that 
the  entry  is  in  fraud  of  law."  The 
Commissioner  directed,  further,  that 
the  special  agent  examine  the  land  cov- 
ered by  each  entry  to  see  if  there  is  a 
mineral  occupant  of  any  part  of  it,  or 
any  adverse  claimant. 

Captain  Stidger  took  up  this  work 
and  has  been  busy  with  investigations 
under  the  instructions  since  his  arrival 
in  Sacramento,  and  is  proceeding  with 
the  work  as  rapidly  as  the  prevailing 
conditions  will  admit  of.  The  snow  con- 
dition in  the  higher  Sierras  has  pre- 
vented his  going  upon  the  land,  which 
is  necessary  in  his  investigation,  but 
within  a  few  days  it  is  his  intention  to 
take  up  that  part  of  the  work. 

This  being  the  condition  of  affairs  as 
shown  in  the  Sacramento  Land  Office, 
the  officers  of  which  assert  that  the 
same  is  the  condition  in  all  the  other 
land  districts  in  the  State,  it  seems  to 
show  very  conclusively  that  so  far  as 
the  timber  land  entries  are  concerned 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior are  very  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  many  frauds  have  been  attempted 
and  perpetrated  upon  the  Government 
under  that  law,  and,  further,  that  it  is 


their  intention  to  do  everything  within 
their  power  to  prevent  the  further  con- 
summation of  the  designs  of  those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  fraudulently  obtain 
title  to  our  timber  lands  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  miner  and  the  legitimate 
homesteader,  who  must  be  relied  upon 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  State. 

The  main  trouble  is  the  lack  of  spe- 
cial agents  to  carry  on  the  investiga- 
tions, there  being  so  many  entries  to 
be  looked  into.  In  this  district  Cap- 
tain Stidger  is  the  only  agent  and  he 
must  investigate  152  entries.  For  each 
entry  there  are  three  witnesses  for 
him  to  question,  and  the  land  must  be 
examined  in  each  case.  His  instruc- 
tions are  to  examine  the  land  covered 
by  each  entry,  and  to  see  if  there  is 
any  mineral  occupant  of  any  part  of  it 
or  any  adverse  claimant.  He  is  also 
directed  to  consult  the  county  records 
and  in  his  report  on  each  case  to  give 
the  name  of  the  transferee  and  date  of 
sale  or  mortgage,  if  any  is  found. 

This  will  take  much  time  and  will 
necessarily  take  many  months,  after 
which  the  reports  must  be  sent  to  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably be  a  year  or  more  before  the  re- 
sults are  known. 


BLACK  LEG 

AMONG  CATTLE 

is  now  prevalent  In  nearly  all  sections.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  and 

CUTTER'S 
Black  Leg  Vaccine 

is  the  lowest  priced,  easiest  used  and  most 
successful  vaccine  made. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet  containing 
full  Information  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  process  of  vaccination. 

The  COTTER  AKALtTIC  LABORATORY, 

Fresno,  Cel. 

If  no  druggist  or  dealer  in  your  town  has 
our  vaccine,  order  direct  from  us;  we  pay 
all  transportation  charges. 


WEATHER  VANES 


HAND.  PLATFORM  and 
SPECIAL  TRUCKS. 

HALL'S  SAFES, 

The  Standard  for  Over 
Sixty  Years. 

COFFEE  MILLS. 
MONEY  DRAWERS.  Elc. 


HOWE  SCALE  CO. 

12  4  14  Pine  St..  San  Francisco. 


Phone  Main  1305. 


No  Fence  Company 

beats  our  prices  on  the  enme  quality  of  fence* 

because  ther  never  make  our  quality. 

P All  h  WOVEN  H  IKK  FENCE  CO.,  ADHIAN,MICH, 


19  FREMONT.ST..SAN  FRANCJSCO. 


PI  IPTIIRP  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
HWr  I  w  r»  B  pay  M  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALKX.  SPEIR9,  Box  800.  Weatbrook,  Maine. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


SEED  CO. 

411.  413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Our  new  1903  catalogue,  one  of 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  on 
this  coast,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
California  Views,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  information  about 
the  garden  and  full  instructions  as 
to  planting  will  be  found  therein— 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


jtj^tk  Round  the  Garden  ^§jt 

you  will  see  luxuriant 
i*;.  growths  If  you  use 

I  GREGORY'S 

K  SEEDS  ^ 

>JAa.  Hold  under  three  war- 
jlH  rants.  New  cuta- 
^aBfc    logM  free. 

nttlESZ.  J.  J-  H.  Grrgor?  *  Horn 


MKYKK,  WII.son  A  to.  Ban  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Hole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 

CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

ROYAL  APRICOTS,  LOQUATS, 
BLACK  ACACIAS,  ETC. 


DISBROW  NURSERIES, 

Phone.  RED  2021.  PA5ADBNA,  CAL. 

Telephooe  Main  199. 
Blake.    Alorritt   <V    T  o  w  n  e.  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER. 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  Plrst  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE.  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or 


TREES. 

SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS, 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUn, 
PRUNE, 


Grape  Vines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


APRICOT. 


HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYR0B0LAN  PLUM  PITS.     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PERFECT  GROWN  CITRUS  TREES 

The  cut  to  the  left  shows  a  budded  citrus  tree 
as  grown  in  the  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  shaped  head  to  make  a  first-class 
and  profitable  tree  when  planted  out.  It  is  a  one- 
year-old  bud,  affording  a  splendid  object  lesson  of 
the  superior  orange  and  lemon  trees  we  are  now 
offering.  Our  monograph  on  "Citrus  Culture,"  — 
finely  illustrated  —  tells  all  about  planting  and 
care  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  If  you  will  write 
we  will  be  pleased  so  send  you  one. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES         San  Dimas,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD, 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 


Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


».    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rbubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squasbes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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"MILWAUKEE"  FIVE  RAKE  REAPER. 


You  will  save  yourself 

TIME,  TROUBLE 

and 

MONEY 

by  using  the 

"Milwaukee." 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 


"PACIFIC  CHAMPION."   ALL  STEEL. 
(SELF  DUMP.) 


MILWAUKEE"  CHAIN  DRIVE  MOWER. 


These  mowers  embody  all  the  elements  of  peifect  grass  cutting  machines. 
By  their  strength,  lightness  of  draft,  ease  of  operation  and  great  durability 
tbey  have  increased  in  popularity  each  year  and  are  known  throughout  the 
world  as  typical  high  grade  mowers. 


OUR 
COMPLETE 

Implement 

and 

Vehicle 
Catalogues 

will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

ASK    ROR  PRICES. 


"MILWAUKEE"  STEEL  BINDER. 


CHAMPION  REVOLVING  RAKE.  $7.50. 


Hooker  &  CoM 

16-18    DRUMM  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


RUSHFORD  FARM  WAGON. 


PROTECT  YOUR  ORCHARDS  FROM  LATE  FROSTS. 


The  above  cut  shows  method  of  using  the  Froude  Patent  Oil  Fire  Pots 
in  orchard  or  vineyard.  A.  G.^Simms  of  ^Lindsay  used  them  and  says: 
"  Three  quarts  of  distillate  burned  five  and  a  half  hours.  It  makes  a  steady, 
hot  fire,  burns  clean  and  gives  absolute  protection."  Mr.  R.  Tchcrassy  of 
Fresno  used  the  pots  on  forty  acres  of  apricots.  *  He  says:  "This  plan  of 
frost  fighting  is  the  only  practical  method  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  using  during  my  experience  in  fruit  culture." 

For  price  and  particulars,  apply  to 

A.  D.  FERGUSON.  FROST  PREVENTION  CO  ,  1003  J  St..  Fresno,  Cal. 


FERTILIZE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash. 


THE    THREE    ESSENTIAL    BLEHENTS   OP   PLANT  FOOD. 
Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the  soli, 
thus  paying  only  (or  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

RAI  PHI  ID  filJTHDIP  CCi  318  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
*-»^n->i  v/»jiv»  vj*->  i  1 1 IV"-'  *x  \^yj.,  also  at  fresno  and  los  angeles. 

WRITE   TO   THEM   FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FERTILIZERS 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE    SHOULD    HATE    ODR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE    IN    ANSWER    TO   A  POSTAL,. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Frui  t. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXL  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine". 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Any  whore. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GR  EEC  NBA.  INK. 


BKST   PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDERED  98%  OADSTIO  SODA. 

PURE  POTASH. 
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Sore  Shoulders 

sore  neck,  sore  back,  &c,  result- 
ing from  collar.saddli'  or  harness 
gall  and  chafing,  and  all  forms 
of  canker,  callous,  4c.  are  in- 
stantly relived  and  cured  with 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

'Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Dr.  8.  A.  Tattle.  Wolcoti,  Vt„  July  15,  1S99. 

Dear  Sir:— I  had  a  horse  that  ha<I  two  hunches  on  hli  -boulder, 
caused  by  wearing  anew  collar.  Less  than  one  bottle  of  your  Eltxii 
cared  It  after  six  months' ntamUDR.  L.  W.  FISHER. 

Cures  also  curb.  *pllnt.  foi.tri.rtvd  oord.al)  forme  of 
lameness  and  colic,  di8tein|>er,  founder,pneun.onia,*£c. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELII1R  <*ures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc    Kills  pain  instantly.   Our  100-page  book* 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FKKK. 
Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
487  O'Kurrell  St..  Sun  Frnm  I<m  o.  Cal. 
Beware  of  so-called  Elf xlrs— mine  epniilne  but  Turtle's 

Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  California  Bean  Crop. 

Mr.  Frank  Barnard,  than  whom  there 
is  said  to  be  no  better  authority  on 
beans,  recently  enlightened  a  reporter 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  on  the  sub- 
ject: In  Ventura  county  the  acreage 
is  increased  over  last  year,  and  from 
reports  now  in  it  is  safe  to  predict  a 
planting  of  43,500  acres. 

Santa  Barbara,  in  the  Goleta  and 
Carpinteria  district,  shows  6000  acres. 

Los  Angeles  county,  in  the  Santa 
Monica  district,  according  to  one  re- 
port, gives  12,000  acres,  and  another, 
10,500  acres.  The  second  is  thought  to 
be  nearest  to  the  actual  figures. 

Orange  county  reports  5000  acres  in 
the  Santa  Ana  district.  In  scattered 
plantings  in  Los  Angeles,  Orange  and 
Santa  Barbara  counties  the  footings 
reach  2000  acres. 

The  total  planting  to  Limas  will  ap- 
proximate 70,000  acres. 

The  Santa  Monica  acreage  is  practi- 
cally a  new  venture,  as  the  acreage  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  This  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Barnard,  who  has  been  acting  as  ad- 
vance agent  for  the  Lima  bean  farmers 
in  this  district.  Pessimists  have  claimed 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise 
Lima  beans  in  the  Santa  Monica  dis- 
trict on  account  of  the  ravages  of  bean 
weevil.  Mr.  Barnard  insists  that  bean 
weevil  never  has  and  never  will  attack 
Lima  beans.  He  offers  $100  reward  for 
any  authenticated  case  where  weevil 
has  been  found  in  Lima  beans.  The 
vines  at  Santa  Monica  do  as  well  as  the 
best  in  other  districts,  and,  weather 
conditions  continuing  favorable,  the  re- 
sults in  the  Santa  Monica  and  Santa 
Ana  districts  will  equal  Ventura  and 
Santa  Barbara.  This  prediction  ap- 
plies to  this  season,  for  the  reason  that 
rain  conditions  have  been  exceptionally 
favorable.  Ventura  is  sure  and  certain 
nine  years  out  of  every  ten.  Other  sec- 
tions are  sure  in  years  of  normal  rain- 
fall, such  as  1903. 

Mr.  Barnard  refused  to  discuss  prices 
at  this  time,  as  bis  firm  is  hunting  and 
finding  a  market  for  holdover  beans  of 
the  opposition  houses  at  this  time. 

A  big  future  is  predicted  for  Califor- 
nia beans  for  seed  purposes.  Eastern 
seed  houses  have  big  orders  in  for  seed 
beans,  and  the  trade  is  growing.  Ven- 
tura county  growers  have  just  filled  a 
big  order  from  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment at  Washington  for  seed  beans  for 
distribution  from  that  department. 
Seed  growing  is  a  distinct  industry 
which  has  until  recently  been  monopo- 
lized by  Middle  West  and  Eastern 
growers.  The  California  seed,  however, 
has  found  great  favor  with  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington  and  with  the  big 
seed  houses  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia — a  fact  evidenced  by  re- 
cent orders. 

How  to  Cut  Seed  Potatoes. 

A  summary  of  the  experiments  of 
Western  potato  growers  on  cutting  the 
seed  is  given  by  J.  W.  Mills  of  the  Po- 
mona P2xperiment  Station  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Cultivator.    He  says: 

The  question  of  whole  seed  or  cut 
seed  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  it 
is  shown  that  small  potatoes  planted 
whole  produce  a  greater  percentage  of 
small  potatoes  than  do  large  tubers  cut 
before  planting,  but  in  several  experi- 
ments there  was  no  case  where  the 
crop  from  large  tubers  cut  for  seed 


produced  as  large  a  crop  as  the  small 
potatoes  planted  whole,  but  through  a 
long  series  of  culture  there  was  a 
tendency  of  the  potato  to  degenerate 
when  small  seed  was  selected  through 
several  generations. 

The  sizes  of  the  pieces  when  cut  have 
a  marked  influence  on  the  yield.  It  is 
a  common  idea  that  the  seed  end — that 
;  opposite  to  the  stem  end — should  be 
cut  off.  It  was  found  that  when  the 
tubers  were  cut  one  eye  to  a  piece,  and 
I  the  seed  end  left  on,  results  were  not 
.  so  good  as  when  the  seed  ends  were  cut 
off.  But  when  the  tubers  were  cut  in 
quarters  lengthwise,  and  the  ends  were 
left  on,  the  best  results  were  obtained. 
When  the  seed  was  halved  lengthwise, 
and  the  seed  end  left  on,  the  yield  was 
nearly  double  that  when  the  seed  end 
was  removed.  In  both  cases  the  larg- 
est tubers  were  not  used.  In  mak- 
ing the  cut  with  one  eye  to  piece  and 
the  seed  end  left  on,  the  cut  was  pre- 
sumably made  so  as  to  take  in  a  part  of 
the  seed  end  with  each  piece.  Cutting 
through  an  eye  does  not  make  any  par- 
ticular difference,  as  each  eye  is  a 
cluster  of  buds.  Tubers  cut  in  halves 
lengthwise,  and  then  cut  in  two  the 
other  way,  gave  good  results,  but  not 
as  good  as  when  quartered  lengthwise. 
Pieces  cut  to  weigh  about  one  and  one- 
third  ounce  gave  better  results  than 
when  cut  all  sorts  of  sizes  with  the  idea 
of  getting  a  certain  number  of  eyes  in 
each  piece.  Seed  cut  to  two  eyes  and 
planted  16  inches  apart  produced 
11,637  pounds  per  acre,  and,  when 
planted  8  inches  apart,  13,534  pounds 
per  acre.  Cut  to  one  eye  and  planted 
4  inches  apart  produced  5040  pounds, 
and,  when  cut  to  two  eyes  and  planted 
the  same  distance  apart,  13,292  pounds. 
When  the  seed  was  planted  8  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  and  700  pounds  used 
per  acre,  the  yield  was  greater  than 
when  planted  18  inches  apart  and  500 
pounds  of  seed  used  per  acre. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Codiin  Moth  Remedy. 

Paris  Green  1  pound 

Lime  5  pounds 

Water  200  gallons 

Slack  the  lime  in  about  five  gallons  of 
water,  and,  after  it  has  settled,  draw 
off  the  water  and  use  with  the  Paris 
green. 

Make  the  Paris  green  into  a  paste 
before  adding  to  the  water. 

The  first  spraying  should  be  done 
just  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen. 

The  second  spraying  should  be  done 
about  two  weeks  later. 

The  third  spraying  three  weeks  after 
the  second. 

(For  late  varieties  a  fourth  spraying 
is  necessary  and  should  be  done  three 
weeks  later.) 

Keep  the  mixture  thoroughly  stirred 
while  spraying,  as  the  Paris  gresn  is 
not  dissolved  and  must  be  kept  in  sus- 
pension by  agitation.  The  spray  should 
be  fine  and  should  be  applied  thoroughly 
over  the  entire  tree. 

Where  the  fruit  is  attacked  by  apple 
scab  or  pear  cracking,  the  Paris  green 
can  be  used  with  the  summer  strength 
of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  (half  winter 
strength.) 

When  purchasing  Paris  green,  de- 
mand a  written  guarantee  of  its  purjty 
of  your  dealer  and  send  a  small  sample 
of  the  poison  to  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard, 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  State 
University,  Berkeley,  Cat.  The  sample 
will  be  promptly  analyzed  without  ex- 
pense and  a  report  made  to  you.  Un- 
less the  Paris  green  used  is  of  the 
proper  quality,  no  beneficial  results  will 
follow  and  time  and  money  will  be  lost. 

Bulletin  No.  126  is  a  valuable  treatise 
on  the  use  of  Paris  green  for  the  codiin 
moth  and  will  be  sent  free  to  fruit 
growers.  Address  the  author,  Prof. 
C.  W.  Woodworth,  of  the  University  of 
California,  at  Berkeley. 

Remember  that  Paris  green  is  a 
deadly  poison.  Carefully  label  the 
package  and  keep  it  locked  up  when 
not  in  use.  R.  C.  Kills, 

T.  B.  Hull, 
H.  P.  Stabler. 
Horticultural  Commissioners, 
Sutter  County,  Yuba  City. 


Money  makes  the  mare  go,  but  it  takes  a  De  Laval  to  make 

cows  pay. 


When  400,000  Farmers 

scattered  all  over  the  world  prefer  one  make  of  Cream 
Separator  to  all  other  kinds,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  Separator  of  their  choice  must  be  vastly  superior  to 
the  other  machines. 

This  is  the  history  of  the 

DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

which  possesses  the  "Alpha-Disc"  and  "Split- Wing"  im- 
provements, and  these  400,000  farmers  are  finding  the 
DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR  the  best  invest- 
ment they  ever  made  in  dairying. 

Might  not  this  be  true  with  you,  too? 

If  you  need  anything  in  the  way  of  Dairy  Suppling,  write  to 
us.    We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  dairy  apparatus 
and  supplies  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Our  new  "20th  Century"  Catalogue  sent  on  request;  a  lesson 
in  dairying  on  every  page. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 


217-219  Dromm  St. 
S AH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


65  front  St. 
PORTLAND, ORE 


Cows  and  a  De  Laval  Separator  make  the  successful  dairyman. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  XiO  Market  St.. 
S.  F.,  has  official  l-oports  of  the  following 
IT.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  7,  1903. 

724,540— Conveyor  —  H.  E.  Brett.  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

724.6B1. — Feei>  Water  Heater— A.  de  Brettevllle, 

S.  F. 

724,796.— Bottle  Crate— W.  E.  Brown,  Los  An- 
geles Cal. 

724,797  — Bottle  Crate— W.  E.  Brown,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

724,429  — MOTOR  —  A.    Brunnelle,    No.  Yakima, 

Wash. 

724.799  —Window  Cleaning  Chair— C.  Buckel, 

S.  F. 

724,991. — Truck— F.  E.  Caton.  San  Jose, Cal. 
724.663  —Elevator— M.  A.  Clennam,  S.  F. 
724,443  —Bottle— J.  M.  Culp,  Cottaeegrove,  Or. 
724.82).— Meat  Chopper  -  R.  Dettmer,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

724.825  -Hen's  Nest— W.  J  Dlllard,  Santa  Rosa, 

Cal. 

724,678. — Nozzle— W.  A.  Doble,  S  F. 
721.844.  — School  Desk— Gilson  &  Rowe,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

724,692.— Oil  Distributor — J.  B.  Glover,  Red- 
lards,  Cal. 

724.573  —Piling  —  Hartung  &   Bauer,  Seattle, 
Wash 

724.581.— Quicksilver  Roaster— Johnson  &  Mc- 
Kav.  S  F. 

724.899.— LOCK— A.  W.  Livingston,  Alameda,  Cal. 
724  905.— Table— M.  Manfred,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
725.004.— Whip— H  F.  Moore,  Ventura,  Cal. 

724.487.  — Bath  Tub— A.  Moo  erleld.  Stockton,  Cal. 

724.488.  — Propeller— R  Murr,  Seattle,  Wash. 
724.728  —Oil  Burner— E  I  Nichols,  S.  F. 
724,933. — Gate— F.  L.  Price,  Hoskins.  •  r. 
724,967.— Feed  Water  Heater  —  C.  O.  Taylor, 

Farmington.  Wash. 
724  761  —Oil  Burner— Van  Pelt  &  Laufman,  Oak- 
lard,  Cal. 

724.527.— Valve— I.  G  Waterman,  Santa  Barbara, 

Cal. 

724.528  —Valve— I.  G.  Waterman,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal 

721.765  —Speed  Governor—  White  &  Duryea,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Freeno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material.  stlffer»mt 
superior  construction.    Runners  In  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3J4-foot.  4-foot  and  5- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  A  CO.,   SAN  FRANCISIO. 


LOUDEN 


That 
represents  the 
labor  saved  In 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling;  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  table*. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  All 

OHIOi 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.   A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 
Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 

Book  on  Silage 


BY  PROP.  F.  W.  WOLl. 

AN  ACRB  OF  CORN 

I  its  possibilities. 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


Gen'l  Agts. 

] HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  13  Drumm  St. 
San  Francisco 


HAY-SLING  Modesto  Irrigation  District, 

MODESTO,  CAL. 

9ifl  ACRES  of  as  gcod  land  as  there  In  in  It.  for 
"«  sale.  Price  tlO.000;  half  ca.sh.  Situated  on 
main  ditch;  Is  convenient  to  railroad  station;  con- 
tains always  dry  spot  for  buildings  and  feed  yards. 
Adjoining  farm  with  good  buildings  may  be  rented 
in  connection,  if  desired. 


IT  CLEANS  THE  RACK 


Handles  any  kind  of  hay,  bound  grain,  straw,  corn 
fodder  or  other  forage. 

Works  with  any  Hay  Carrier. 

The  largest  and  best  line  of  Hay  Tools  for  either 
Held  or  barn  use. 

The  originator  of  FLEXIBLE  BARN  DOOR 
ua.nukks  and  hate  the  Best  on  Earth. 

A  full  line  of  Hardware  Specialties.  SAVE 
MoMKlf  by  writing  for  catalogue. 

Address  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 

Box  9,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


BEALL  &  CO..  242  Wash.  St..  Portland,  Oregon.  Agent, 
for  Pacific  Coast. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

808  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  COMPLETE  SPRAYER.  PVr°ss|dbJ  C8m: 

Steady  stream;  even  delivery.  The  best  yet.  A 
practical  machine  sold  by  a  practical  man  Refer- 
ence—Any reliable  man  In  Stockton.  Address 
H.  G.  LEARNED,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 

By  B.  J.  Creeley,  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  of  S.  F.  Veter- 
inary College,  510  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 

SWINE  SKIN  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor:— My  pigs  of  about 
three  months  of  age  have  some  kind  of 
itch  on  their  legs,  feet  and  ears.  It  is  of  a 
raw  appearance.  At  times  they  squeal 
and  rub  the  ground  or  anything'  near  by 
to  relieve  the  itching.  Some  have  lost 
the  tips  of  their  ears  from  this  cause. 
They  have  been  well  fed  all  the  time,  but 
are  gaining  slowly  now,  and  three  have 
died,  but  those  which  died  had  no  appar- 
ent itch  on  their  bodies.  They  have 
always  had  good  appetites.  Immediate 
advice  would  be  greatly  appreciated. — 
Reader,  Lodi. 

Isolate  the  affected  ones,  whitewash 
and  disinfect  wherever  possible  and 
saturate  the  affected  parts  with  the 
following :  Lysol,  four  ounces;  olive 
oil,  twenty  ounces;  cassia  oil,  one-half 
ounce;  mix,  and  apply  once  daily;  also 
give  internally  one-half  teaspoonful 
daily  powdered  sulphur. 

swine  disease. 
To  the  Editor  :— I  am  a  subscriber  to 
your  valuable  paper  and  hope  to  get  a 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  a  disease  from 
which  I  am  losing  three  or  four  pigs  fre- 
quently in  a  day.  The  first  symptoms  are 
rubbing  against  the  fence  or  trough  and 
not  walking  straight  and  falling  down, 
then  shaking  and  limbs  jerking,  some- 
times almost  like  convulsions,  and  they 
linger  along  a  day  or  two  and  die.  I  have 
fifteen  or  twenty  sows  that  have  pigs, 
five  to  seven  in  a  litter  usually,  but  they 
are  dying  from  one  to  three  per  day.  I 
have  been  feeding  the  sows  largely  on  sour 
milk  run  through  a  separator.  Do  you 
think  that  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  ? 
Any  directions  you  can  give  in  regard  to 
medicine  or  treatment  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived. They  are  running  on  green  pas- 
ture, viz  ,  alfalfa,  wheat  and  barley.— C. 
B.  Root,  Tulare. 

Completely  change  the  method  of 
feeding  and  give  one  large  dose  of 
Baker's  AA  castor  oil.  After  this 
give  from  one-half  to  one  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  gum  acacia  in  oatmeal  gruel 
and  be  very  careful  they  do  not  get 
access  to  any  food  which  would  irritate 
the  intestines. 


San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

Next  session  begins  June  15,  1903.  Write 
for  catalogue  giving  full  detail. 

M.  L.  Pancoast,  Sec. 
510  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
E.  J.  Creely,  D.V.S  ,  Pres. 


Undine  Subscriptions. 


New  subscriptions  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  can  be  left  with  J.  W. 
Moore,  postmaster  at  Undine.  Ask  for 
the  special  terms  during  1903. 

Snccessful  Firing;  Against  Frost. 

Regarding  the  Froude  Patent  Oil  Fire  Pots, 
D.  B.  Bailey  of  Rialto,  Cal.,  writes  to  an  exchange 
that  he  has  proved  he  can  raise  the  temperature 
with  forty  pots  per  acre  from  Ave  to  six  degrees. 
He  says:  "Three  quarts  of  crude  oil  burn  from 
four  to  five  hours,  and  when  oil  is  burnt  up  the 
brick  will  be  so  hot  an  hour  after  that  one  cannot 
hold  his  hand  on  it.  We  all  made  cement  cisterns 
to  hold  crude  oil,  and  pump  from  it  into  distribut- 
ing cans,  which  we  placed  on  a  sled  or  stone  boat 
Crude  oil  by  carload  cost  us  $2.30  per  hundred  gal- 
lons, delivered  in  cistern.  To  Are  700  pots  costs 
about  $10."  

A  superb  catalogue  is  received  from  R.  M. 
Teague,  proprietor  San  D;mas  Citrus  Nurseries, 
San  Dimas,  Cal.,  and  the  subject  certainly  de- 
serves the  sumptuous  booklet  that  so  finely  de- 
scribes that  great  center  of  citrus  culture.  The 
publication  accords  much  information  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  industry.   It  will  be  sent  on  request. 


IN  REPOSE 


ATTENTION 


"CLIFF,"  Registered  a.  K.  C.  No.  70,011 

If  you  need  a  dog  to  herd  your  cattle, 
GET  THE  BEST!  The  best  is  a 

Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie. 

We  have  Puppies  and  full-grown  stock  constantly 

on  hand.  For  particulars  giving  pedigree,  etc. 
Address,  Toyakano  Kennels,  Colfax,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

SEPARATORS 

A 11  about  them  and  other  things  Tor  the 
dairy  and  creamer;.   A.  U.  KEII>,  Philadelphia. 


nream 

dairy  and  creame 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

HOL8TEIN8- Winners  over  Jerseys  of  F.VF.KV 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  8.  ». 


FOR  SALE— Jersey  bull. 
Tracy,  Cal. 


Address  S.  H.  Higglns, 


HULLS.  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Short-horned  Durham  registered  bulls,  high  grade 
bulls,  high  grade  cows.  All  grades  $40  per  head. 
Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOL8TEIN8  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallliard,  San  Qeronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  r.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J. O.O.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  T.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  Berkshire  swine  for  sale,  all 
ages.   Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROO 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

FOB  SALE— Registered  Poland-China  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.    Sutton  Bros.,  Lodi,  Cal. 

THOMAS  WATTE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize- winning 
Berkshlres.  Pigs  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Oal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPKOYED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

W.  H.  OATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove. Cal.  S.C.White 
Leghorn  eggs  $2    15;  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs  tl  *  12 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for  hatching.  C.  A. 
Stowe,  Stockton. 

EGGS  from  prize- winning  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas  $1.50 
per  13,  $5  per  100.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Yale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Oal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  NILKS  &  CO., Los  ADgeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Oal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS*  SUPPLIES. 

DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  31,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f 'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


NO  HUMBUG  T  e 


!■  in  One 

Swine  V ,  vwck  Marker  anrJ  Calf  Dehorner.  Stops 
from  rooting.    Makes48  different  e&r  marks.  E; 
Horns.  Prlce*1.60.  Sent]}!  for  trial.  If  It  suite,  send  hal 
ance.  Pat'd  May  6, 19(12.    Hog  and  Cmlf  Holder  only  76c, 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWOH1LLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


STOCKMENS  SUrrLIES 


Sheep  Dips.  Tanks,  Worm  Cures,  Ear  Marks, 
Punches,  Tattoo  Markers,  Shearing;  Machines, 
Shears,  Sheep  Marking:  Paint,  Lamb  Feeders, 
Lice  Paint,  Poultry  Supplies,  Veterinary 
Remedies,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue  BA. 
F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.,  CHICAGO. 


A  GREAT  COMBINATION! 


Good  Cows 

AND  A 

UA  Separator 

Fill  the 

FARMERS 

Pockets 

WITH 

ONEY! 

The  U.  S.  Separator  gets  all  the  cream  from  the  milk, 
The  cream  makes  the  butter, 

The  skim-milk  makes  the  calf, 
All  bring  in  the  cash. 

301  Send  for  Catalogue 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

HERCULES  GASOLINE 

ENGINES. 

Made  In  California. 

COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS. 


Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES. 


ORDER  AND  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET 

Pasteur  Black  Leg  Vaccine 

If  riot  obtainable  from  dealers,  refuse  substitutes  and  wire  your 
order  to  us.  Over  20,000,000  calves  successfully  vaccinated  with 
the  original  Vaccine  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  Powder  form 
and  Cord  form  both  for  Single  and  Double  treatment. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  COMPANY,  Ld., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK,  =■  FT.  WORTH  =  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAi.  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

imam*  mflNUFACTURED    UY         ■  I 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  A5SELM0,  MART*  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Ball  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself — NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  speciflo  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  1  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUriA  1NCUBATOK  CO,,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  P6TALUM  A,  CAL. 


WHITE 

RAIVCH  RAISED! 

MEAT  ME/\L. 


LEGHORN  and 
miNORCft 


F»U  R  EST  I 


CME«F»BST! 


A.  WARREN  ROBINSON,  Napa,  Cal. 
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DEERX2TC 
IDEAL 


MOWERS, 
REAPERS, 


RAKES, 
BINDERS, 


With  ROLLER  and  BALL  BEARINGS. 

Used  by  SUCCESSFUL  Farmers  Everywhere. 


The  Dain  Power  Lift 
Push  Rake. 


A  14=FOOT  RAKE  ON  FOUR  WHEELS. 

A  TIME  SAVER.       A  MONEY  MAKER. 

Equipped  with  Automatic  Lever  and  Power  Lift  that  will  carry  the  teeth 
entirtly  oft  the  ground  when  heavily  loaded  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
opeiator.    MADE  IN  TWO  STYLES: 

Dain  Power  Lift  Push  Rake  and 
DAIN  ALFALFA  POWER  LIFT  RAKE. 

▼  The  Alfalfa  Ptake  embodies  all  the  principles  of  the  regular  rake  but  is  much 
heavier,  has  higher  carrying  and  swivel  wheels  with  wider  face;  also  has  heavy 
teeth  eight  feet  long  and  is  built  especially  for  the  hard  work  that  a  buck  rake  is 
subject  to  in  the  alfalfa  fields  of  this  coast. 

Metal  Pointed  Teeth. 

Tubular  Steel  Axles. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENCIES  MADE 
FOR  ALL  OPEN  TERRITORY. 


Deere  Implement  Co 

SAIN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


OPPORTUNITY 


C/5 


Oh 


C/5 


i— 1 


C/3 


Is  afforded  persons  seeking  homes  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  California  to  acquire  reliable,  de- 
tailed infoi  mation  in  regard  to  land  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  desirable  sections  of  the  State.  This 
property  is  about  150  miles  southeast  from  San 
Francisco  and  embraces  some  40,000  acies,  all  of 
which  is  under  irrigation  and  part  of  which  is  on 
the  market  at  very  low  prices — quality  of  land, 
climatic  conditions,  shipping  facilities,  markets, 
etc. ,  considered. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  adapted  to  nearly 
every  product  of  the  State.  Special  success  is  at- 
tending the  many  small  farmers  already  engaged 
in  dairving,  fruit  raising  and  the  cultivation  of 
sweet  potatoes,  melons,  etc. 

Five  thousand  acres  have  been  divided  into 
tracts  of  from  20  to  100  acres  each.  Perpetual 
right  to  an  ample  supply  of  water  goes  with  the 
title,  thus  insuring  the  settler  against  the  uncer- 
tainties of  seasonal  rainfall. 

That  earnest,  thrift)-,  intelligent  men  and  women 
can  support  families  and  save  money  every  year  is 
shown  in  the  illustrated  pamphlet  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  inquirer  upon  request. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe 
R.  R.  main  lines  run  directly  through  this  property. 

Prices  and  Terms  of  Sale  Satisfactory  to  Any  Responsible  Buyer. 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co., 

WM.  H.  CROCKER,  PRES.  GEO.  CROCKER,  VICE-PRES. 

C.  E  GREEN,  SEC.  &  TREAS.      J.  D.  BRADLEY,  MGR. 

Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


PC 

s 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS, 

SIZE    NO.  23. 

We  carry  ten  stock  sizes. 
Special  sizes  to  order. 
Substantial  and  built  entirely  of 
wood. 

Roofs  covered  with  best  material. 
Anyone  can  set  them  up. 


Send  for  Illuilrated  Catalogue  with  lYices, 
Sizes,  Weight),  etc. 


Next  time  we  will  show  a  larger  house. 


BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO.. 

Manufacturers. 
Washington  St.  bet.  1st  and  2nd, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
San  Francisco  Office.  40  New  Montgomery  St. 


S3 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

<  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  8  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  8  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  sample  of  our  W.  &  P.  Roofing, 
and  to  tell  you  its  advantages  over  all  others. 


1 

VFfFTARIF*     MFTANTC     fPAPFS  I  PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

TLULlflDLCj         lUCLUiXJ         lUVArCj  ||3  New  Montgomery  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  the  announcement  comes 
that  Mr.  Ellwood  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara  has  taken 
the  oath  of  office  as  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner, and  we  hasten  to  give  our  readers  sight  and 
hearing  of  the  man  who  has   received  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State  this  very  well-placed  honor. 
We  count   Mr.    Cooper   clearly   the  most  distin- 
guished   man   whom   California    horticulture  has 
brought  to    eminence,   and  as    we  are  thinking 
and  writing  from  a   horticultural  point   of  view, 
this   is  the  highest  tribute  we  have  to  bestow. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  he  is  honored  in  educa- 
tional and  political  circles  for  his  devoted  services 
and  strength  in  enforcing  his  convictions  upon  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  in  many 
lines.    In  his  horticultural  posi- 
tion and    achievements,  how- 
ever, he  attains  distinctive  emi- 
nence, because  he  is  a  high  type 
of  the  combination  of  culture, 
business  success,  cosmopolitan- 
ism and  thoroughly  American 
insight,  energy  and  devotion  to 
a  chosen  pursuit,  which  are  all, 
in  various  degrees,  found  in  the 
men  who  are  leading  California 
horticulture   to  the  greatest 
success  on   both  the  cultural 
and  commercial  sides.  Prob- 
ably nowhere  in  the  world  is 
there  so  high  a  type  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  found  in 
an  agricultural  pursuit  as  in  the 
fruit   industries  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Cooper  leads  in  that 
class  and  is  honored  by  it.  He 
demonstrated  his  horticultural 
ability  in  the  development  of 
his  olive  interests,    and  thus 
won  the  confidence  of  the  thou- 
sands who  started  later  than 
he  in  developing  all  the  fruit 
interests  of  the  State,  that  he 
could  lead  others  to  success,  be- 
cause he  had  himself  succeeded 
in  one  of  the  most  intricate  and 
trying  of  such  interests.  Such 
was  the  situation  early  in  the 
'80s,  when  the  old  State  Board 
of  Horticultural  Commissioners 
was  organized,  and  it  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that   Mr.    Cooper  should  be 
called  to  the  presidency  of  that 
board.     It  has    been  most   natural    ever  since 
that  he  should  be  retained  in  that  position,  and 
in  the  twenty  years  of  that  service  there  has  never 
been  so  much  as  a  thought  of  a  change.    Mr.  Cooper 
has  gone  along,  honoring  the  office  continually  by  his 
clear  insight,  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  measures 
which  he  deemed    of   horticultural  importance — 
always  a  strong  force  in  securing  for  California  hor- 
ticultural undertakings  the  promotion  and  protec- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled.    He  has  been  men- 
tioned for  national  positions  and  has  held  other  high 
honors  in  the  State,  but  he  has  always  had  a  heart 
single  to  the  welfare  of  California  fruit  growers  and 
interest  awake  to  the  details  of  the  work  which  the 
board  and  its  employes  have  accomplished  under  his 
direction.    It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  Governor 
Pardee,  when  the  new  law  placed  upon  him  the  duty 
of  selecting  a  single  Commissioner  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  old  board,  should  turn  to  the  man  who 


for  twenty  years  had  led  the  fruit 
wonderful  advancement. 


interests  in  their 


Ellwood  Cooper  was  born  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pa.,  in  May,  1829,  and  received  the  ordinary  school- 
ing to  be  had  at  that  time.  His  ancestry  is  of  Eng- 
lish extraction  and  Quaker  belief.  When  quite  young 
he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  found  a  position  in  the 
importing  and  shipping  house  of  Samuel  A.  Lewis  & 
Bro.,  which  was  engaged  in  the  Brazilian  trade, 
principally  with  Pernambuco  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In 
August  of  1853  he  married  Sarah  Paxson  Moore,  of 
Quaker  belief  also,  and  two  years  later  left  Philadel- 
phia for  the  West  Indies,  where  he  engaged  himself 
as  head  bookkeeper  for  a  shipping  house  in  Port  au 
Prince,  Hayti.    A  year  after  he  was  taken  as  part- 


Cooper  two  years  later  to  leave  New  York  and  set- 
tle in  California.  He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Col.  W.  W.  Hollister  on  his  first  visit  to  California, 
and  the  influence  of  Col.  Hollister,  together  with  the 
interesting  grove  of  olive  trees  at  the  Santa  Barbara 
Mission,  which  gave  Mr.  Cooper  the  idea  of  planting 
olives  and  manufacturing  olive  oil,  induced  him  to  lo- 
cate in  Santa  Barbara  county.  The  Ellwood  ranch  lies 
about  12  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Santa  Barbara 
and  comprises  about  2000  acres.  The  western  por- 
tion extends  from  the  ocean  to  the  mountains.  About 
250  acres  are  covered  with  olives,  the  chief  industry 
of  the  ranch  being  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil.  Be- 
sides the  olives  there  are  100  acres  in  English  wal- 
nuts, and  in  several  other  orchards  about  1000  decid- 
uous fruit  trees,  including  Japanese  persimmons.  A 
portion  of  the  ranch  is  devoted 
to  a  fine  herd  of  about  150  Jer- 
seys. In  an  article  in  the 
Youth's  Companion  the  Marquis 
of  Lorne  refers  to  Mr.  Cooper 
as  a  "gentleman  who  has  a 
magnificent  farm  on  the  Pa- 
cific, and  has  shown  that  Cali- 
fornia can  produce  better  olive 
oil  than  Prance,  Spain  or  Italy; 
grapes  as  good  as  any  man 
could  desire ;  English  walnuts 
and  European  almonds  in  crops 
whereof  the  old  countries  hardly 
ever  dream ;  oranges,  lemons 
and  Japanese  persimmons,  with 
other  fruits  and  crops  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  and  all 
hedged  from  the  gentle  sea 
winds  by  belts  and  bands  of 
Australian  eucalypti,  which 
grow  in  ten  years  to  100  feet. 
But  such  a  paradise  is  not  for 
the  beginner,  who  must  make 
his  money  before  he  indulges  in 
so  many  broad  acres." 

Besides  short  articles  for  the 
newspapers  and  magazines,  Mr. 
Cooper  has  written  and  pub- 
lished :  "  Report  of  Trade, 
With  Statistics,  Between  the 
United  States  and  San  Do- 
mingo ;  "  "  Forest  Culture  and 
Eucalyptus  Trees,"  and  "Treat- 
ise on  Olive  Culture." 


HON.  ELLWOOD  COOPER.  CALIFORNIA  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  COMMISSIONER 


ner  into  the  firm,  and  he  remained  for  ten  years 
with  the  shipping  house,  which  was  doing  a  large 
and  successful  business.  The  strain  from  the  trop- 
ical climate,  as  well  as  the  revolution  in  Cuba  during 
Grant's  administration  and  the  troubles  in  Hayti  be- 
fore the  overthrow  of  General  Salnare,  which  caused 
the  firm  great  losses  in  money,  led  him  to  leave  the 
West  Indies  for  New  York,  where  he  joined  a  ship- 
ping house  in  that  city.  He  engaged  in  business 
there  for  five  years,  during  which  he  was  chosen  by 
the  Haytian  Government  to  represent  their  interests 
at  Washington. 

In  1868  he  had  taken  a  trip  with  his  wife  and  son 
to  California  by  way  of  Panama,  before  the  railroad 
was  completed  across  the  continent.  They  traveled 
over  California,  making  the  trip  from  San  Diego  to 
Portland  by  stage,  and  visiting  all  the  notable 
places.  The  season  was  particularly  fine  and  the 
luxuriant  growth  and  beautiful  climate  led  Mr. 


Pennsylvania  appropriates 
$6,500,000  for  road  improve- 
ment. The  plan  just  adopted 
is  for  the  State,  the  county  and 
the  township  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  build- 
ing and  improving  the  roads.  The  State  is  to 
pay  two-thirds  of  the  expense,  and  the  county 
and  township  in  which  the  work  is  done  each  one- 
sixth  of  the  expense.  The  State  has  made  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  the  sum  above  stated  to  be  ex- 
pended during  the  next  few  years.  The  principle 
involved  in  the  State  aid  plan  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  involved  in  the  scheme  for  national  aid,  which 
has  developed  such  popularity  recently.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  both  is  that  road  improvement  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  local  interest  and  responsibility, 
but  a  matter  of  interest  and  concern  to  the  whole 
people;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  road  building  is 
coming  to  be  viewed  as  a  species  of  "internal  im- 
provement "  belonging  in  the  same  class  as  river  and 
harbor  improvements.  In  fact,  the  expense  for  im- 
proving the  roads  in  many  localities  is  a  burden  which 
the  local  population  is  wholly  unable  to  bear. 
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The  Week. 

Summer  is  opening  in  a  very  leisurely  way  and 
April  has  maintained  quite  a  threatening  aspect 
without,  however,  doing  much  in  the  way  of  storms 
since  the  heavy  deeds  at  the  south  two  weeks  ago. 
As  a  result  growing  grass  and  grain,  as  well  as  fruit 
trees  and  vines,  are  taking  on  better  color  and 
making,  perhaps,  as  rapid  progress  as  is  good  for 
them.  Fruit  prospects  are  painted  in  brighter 
colors  than  they  recently  were,  and  there  promises 
to  be  enough  for  profitable  uses  with  an  escape  from 
excess  which  will  improve  values  all  around.  The 
first  cherries  went  East  from  Sacramento  on  April 
25,  the  same  date  as  last  year,  but  considerably 
later  than  is  sometimes  recorded.  Carloads  of 
cherries  will  soon  be  moving,  and  as  the  crop  is  good 
in  most  places  it  is  fortunate  to  note  that  shipping 
cherries  is  turning  out  better  than  was  prophesied 
when  the  movement  was  beginning.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  as  many  cherries  as  possible  should  be 
pushed  out  of  the  State  in  a  fresh  form. 

Wheat  trade  continues  dull,  so  far  as  transactions 
in  spot  deliveries  are  concerned,  owing  to  paucity  of 
supplies.  Quotable  values  show  little  change,  but 
the  tendency  is  to  easier  figures,  as  the  new  season 
is  nearly  in  view.  Futures  were  slightly  lower,  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  the  Chicago  market,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  millionaire  manipulation.  Here  December 
wheat  kept  close  to  the  $1.25  mark.  The  last  ship 
on  the  list  for  South  Africa  has  departed,  taking  a 
$100,000  cargo.  A  French  ship  went  under  wheat 
charter  for  Europe  at  14s  6d,  a  very  moderate  fig- 
ure, but  2s  higher  than  the  charter  reported  a  week 
ago.  Barley  is  still  inclining  downward,  with  busi- 
ness light.  Oats  are  not  moving  freely  and  market 
is  easy  in  tone,  although  not  materially  lower.  Mar- 
ket for  minor  cereals  quiet  and  featureless.  Moder- 
ate movement  in  beans  and  values  steady.  Millstuffs 
continue  scarce  and  high.  Hay  is  meeting  with  a 
particularly  good  market,  despite  liberal  receipts, 
owing  to  good  shipping  trade,  the  North  taking  large 
quantities.  Beef,  mutton  and  hogs  are  all  offering  a 
little  too  freely  for  the  demand  at  full  rates  lately 
current,  and  prices  are  being  shaded.  Butter  is 
doing  better,  there  being  a  brisk  demand  to 
cover  contracts.  Cheese  is  slow  sale,  being 
mostly  too  new  to  be  desirable.  Eggs  are 
going  into  cold  storage  in  large  quantities 
and  market  is  firm  at  ruling  figures.  Choice 
young  poultry  was  in  active  request  and  higher ; 


common  hens  were  lower ;  all  other  kinds  un- 
changed. Potatoes  show  no  improvement;  a  carload 
of  Burbanks  sold  to-day  at  55  cents  per  sack  and  the 
quality  not  bad,  either.  Onions  are  arriving  from 
Nevada  and  continue  cheap.  Cherries  have  com- 
menced moving  Eastward  from  interior,  but  have 
not  yet  arrived  here  in  quotable  quantity.  Straw- 
berries are  making  a  better  display,  with  prices 
lower.  The  orange  market  is  inclining  downward  on 
big  sizes  and  ordinary  qualities,  and  few  of  any  other 
sort  offering.  The  lemon  market  is  quiet  and  barely 
steady.  Limes  are  in  increased  stock  and  lower.  In 
dried  fruits  no  changes  to  note  in  values,  but  a  fair 
movement  in  peaches  and  prunes,  partly  on  Govern- 
ment orders.  Almonds  are  in  better  demand  ; 
Sicily  crop  reported  frost  damaged.  Orders  are 
being  booked  for  next  crop  California  walnuts.  New 
crop  honey  has  put  in  an  appearance  south,  but  none 
has  yet  arrived  here.  Hops  are  quiet  and  market 
easier.  Wool  is  still  being  bought  up  lively  in  the 
country,  some  of  it  before  the  sheep  surrendered 
their  coatings. 

The  prospect  of  considerable  crops  of  fruit  natu- 
rally arouses  keener  interest  in  the  labor  supply 
likely  to  be  available.  It  is  announced  by  those  who 
are  looking  into  the  matter  that  fully  5000  young 
women  will  be  required  in  California  by  June  1  to 
assist  in  the  canning  factories  in  caring  for  the  fruit 
crop  that  is  assured.  The  California  Promotion 
Committee  is  in  receipt  of  letters  from  canneries  in 
all  portions  of  the  State,  complaining  that  the  out- 
look is  far  from  bright  at  present,  so  inadequate  is 
the  supply  of  help.  The  packing  season  lasts  from 
May  to  November,  depending  upon  the  fruits  and  the 
localities.  Besides  girls  required,  there  are  885  men, 
200  boys  and  50  families  wanted.  As  we  understand 
it,  these  estimates  of  help  needed  are  derived  from 
conference  with  canners.  They  do  not  include  the 
requirements  of  growers  of  various  fruits.  It  really 
looks  as  though  there  had  never  been  a  better  time 
to  center  upon  California  by  those  of  thrifty  mind 
who  wish  to  work  for  others  for  a  while  before  mak- 
ing locations  for  themselves. 

We  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  report,  pub- 
lished upon  another  page,  of  the  Courtland  Farmer's 
Club,  concerning  its  last  year's  achievements.  Here 
is  a  club  in  its  fourth  year  maintaining  its  member- 
ship and  interest  in  a  very  notable  way  and  co-oper- 
ating cordially  with  the  University  in  institutes 
which  are  always  exceptionally  satisfactory  when 
under  the  auspices  of  a  vigorous  local  organization. 
They  are  a  very  prosperous  and  patriotic  people. 
They  know  they  have  a  district  of  particular  natural 
advantages  in  situation,  climate,  soil,  etc.,  and  in 
the  sunshine  of  their  prosperity  they  are  warm- 
hearted and  cordial  in  their  treatment  of  each  other 
and  those  who  come  to  them  on  educational  errands. 
Such  people  can  easily  maintain  a  local  organization 
and  derive  much  pleasure  and  profit  from  it.  There 
ought  to  be  hundreds  of  neighborhoods  having  the 
characteristics  of  Courtland,  and  the  State  would  be 
the  better  for  it. 

Could  there  be  stronger  reasons  for  co-operative 
effort  among  growers  to  secure  fair  prices  for  their 
produce  than  these  which  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon  of 
Fresno  gave  the  other  day  after  he  had  signed  the 
five-year  contract  placing  his  own  vineyards  and 
others  in  his  charge  in  the  hands  of  the  raisin  associ- 
ation ?    He  said: 

If  the  association  s"hould  fail  it  would  make  a  dif- 
ference of  50%  of  the  amount  of  money  the  Sacra- 
mento bank  will  loan  on  Fresno  vineyard  property. 
I  say  60% — yes,  more,  for  before  we  had  an  associ- 
ation vineyard  property  was  a  dead  weight  on  the 
banks.  At  one  time  the  Sacramento  bank  owned 
nearly  a  hundred  vineyards,  while  now  it  owns  but 
four.  The  bank  has  lots  of  money  that  it  is  ready  to 
loan  on  vineyard  property,  which  with  an  association 
back  of  it  is  first-class  security.  Without  the  asso- 
ciation, well,  as  I  say,  the  bank  would  not  loan  half 
the  money  on  a  piece  of  vineyard  property. 

People  who  like  hard  business  sense  instead  of 
sentiment  in  support  of  co-operation  can  get  it  in 
large  chunks  from  Mr.  Gordon's  statement. 

Our  wool-growing  readers  in  the  different  counties 
should  not  forget  the  opportunity  opened  to  them 
for  the  detection  and  treatment  of  the  scab  disease 
by  the  law  passed  by  the  last  Legislature.  In  Sac- 
ramento last  week,  for  instance,  a  petition  was  pre- 
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sented  to^lfce., Board  of  Superiors  asking  for  the 
appointment  of  ""a'"c"GuBty  sheep  inspector.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  some  of  the  principal  sheep 
owners  of  the  county.  The  matter  was  passed  over, 
to  be  taken  up  at  the  regular  meeting  in  May,  when 
there  would  probably  be  other  petitions  endorsing 
applicants  for  the  place.  The  object  of  a  sheep  in- 
spector is  to  inspect  flocks  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
scab  among  sheep.  The  counties  are  now  able  to  do 
something  to  help  the  sheep  owners  in  this  line  and 
surely  the  owners  should  be  awake  to  ask  for  it,  in 
order  that  the  distribution  of  this  serious  and  expen- 
sive disease  may  be  restricted  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


A  Stronger  Dose  for  Aphids. 

To  the  Editor  — In  the  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  dated  April  25th  I  find,  on  page  259,  a  com- 
munication concerning  a  spray  for  the  red  spider.  I 
find  red  spider  on  some  of  the  apple  trees  in  my  or- 
chard; on  some  of  the  trees  there  are  green  aphids 
also.  I  am  spraying  for  the  aphids  with  a  decoction 
of  tobacco,  made  by  boiling  one  pound  of  tobacco  re- 
fuse (stems,  etc.)  in  five  quarts  of  water,  which  is  the 
best  thing  I  have  found  for  that  purpose.  Now  I 
wish  to  know  whether  I  can  put  the  sulphur  and  soda 
spray  in  this  tobacco  decoction,  using  the  decoction 
in  the  place  of  the  plain  water,  without  injury  to  the 
qualities  of  either  spray  or  to  the  foliage  of  the  trees. 
Does  the  sulphur  and  soda  spray  alone  hurt  the  foli- 
age at  all,  by  the  way  ?  The  tobacco  decoction  is 
sure  death  to  the  aphis  and  wholly  without  harm  to 
the  foliage. — Reader,  Santa  Cruz. 

The  tobacco  tea  can  be  used  with  the  caustic  soda 
and  sulphur  spray,  described  in  our  last  issue.  You 
must,  however,  make  the  stock  solution  of  the  caus- 
tic soda  and  sulphur  just  as  it  is  described  by  using 
clear  water,  then  when  you  come  to  dilute  this  you 
can  use  your  tobacco  tea  in  the  place  of  water,  at 
you  mention.  This  change  will  not  make  the  spray 
destructive  to  the  foliage,  and  it  may  add  something 
to  its  insecticidal  power,  though  in  the  present  case 
to  use  it  for  the  soda-sulphur  wash  will  kill  aphids 
readily.  We  presume  you  are  sure  that  the  red 
spider  is  now  present  on  the  trees,  and  not  in  the 
egg  form.  It  usually  requires  more  heat  to  hatch 
out  red  spiders  than  plant  lice,  and  for  this  reason 
treatment  for  red  spiders  is  generally  more  effective 
when  applied  later. 

Buying  Paris  Green. 

To  the  Editor: — Where  can  I  buy  Paris  green  to 
be  sure  of  its  purity? — Apple  Grower,  Monterey 
county. 

You  are  apt  to  get  good  Paris  green  from  all 
reputable  dealers  now,  because  the  wholesalers,  so 
far  as  we  have  examined  their  goods,  are  making  the 
fullest  effort  to  comply  with  the  California  law  of 
purity,  and  are  only  buying  from  Eastern  manufac- 
turers who  conform  to  that  standard.  You  must,  of 
course,  order  Paris  green  "for  insecticide  pur- 
poses," for  dealers  can  sell  low-grade  Paris  green 
for  paint.  If  you  are  doubtful  about  what  you  get, 
send  a  sample  to  the  agricultural  department  at 
Berkeley  for  examination. 

Drainage  for  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  500  acres  of  land  on  the 
bottom  along  the  river.  It  is  usually  8  and  12  feet 
to  water,  but  it  all  overflows  sometimes  and  keeps 
very  fertile.  That  which  we  irrigate  in  dry  seasons 
gets  full  of  alkali  and  I  propose  to  drain  it.  I  have 
books  that  tell  all  about  drainage  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  States,  but  nothing  that 
applies  to  us.  They  tell  us  all  about  draining  water 
out  of  the  bottom  of  the  soil,  but  I  think  we  want  to 
drain  off  the  top  of  the  soil.  I  think  I  can  do  it  by 
ridging  in  about  3-rod  lands  and  leaving  open  drains. 
The  land  is  composed  of  the  finest  kind  of  silt  which 
will  run  anywhere  water  will  go  and  fill  drain  tile. — 
Subscriber,  San  Diego  county. 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  alkali  is  to  put  in  drain 
tiles  at  a  depth  of  3  to  4  feet,  just  as  your  book  tells 
you  how  to  do.  Then  if  water  is  applied  abundantly 
to  the  surface  it  will  sink  through  the  soil  dissolving 
the  alkali,  carrying  it  away  through  the  drains.  But 
this  is  an  expensive  way  to  drain  the  land,  although 
it  is  the  best  way.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
alkali  should  be  "drained  off  the  top  of  the  soil,"  as 
you  think,  but  to  save  the  expense  of  tiling  you  can 
use  open  drains  as  you  propose,  making  them  3  feet 
or  more  in  depth,  and  if  they  have  proper  outlet  you 
will  soon  get  rid  of  very  much  of  the  alkali  in  that 
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way,  but  land  that  is  full  of  open  ditches  sufficiently 
deep  to  answer  the  purpose  is  troublesome  to  work, 
besides  very  great  part  of  the  surface  is  wasted. 
Tile  drains  will  work  all  right  even  in  a  silty  soil, 
provided  the  tiles  are  butted  closely  and  are  laid 
upon  a  proper  grade  and  given  a  little  more  fall  than 
you  would  in  the  soil  of  coarser  particles.  Whether 
you  undertake  to  reclaim  the  land  by  drainage  either 
through  open  ditches  or  through  tile,  it  is  quite  desir- 
able to  grow  upon  it  some  crop  which  will  require 
you  to  keep  the  surface  well  cultivated,  for  this  will 
check  evaporation  and  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
alkali  at  the  surface,  where  it  is  apt  to  do  most  in- 
jury to  the  plants. 

Cabbage  Lice  and  Butterflies. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  garden  with  several  hun- 
dred cabbage  plants  in  it  and  these  plants  are  going 
to  be  ruined  by  nits,  which  grow  into  lice.  These  nits, 
I  think,  are  hatched  from  the  egg  of  a  butterfly. 
When  the  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  leaf  it  curls  up. 
Then  the  nits'  eggs  increase  very  fast  and  are 
hatched  into,  I  think,  lice.  Can  you  give  me  a  simple 
but  effective  cure  by  which  I  can  destroy  them 
promptly  and  effectually,  so  as  to  free  the  cabbage 
plants  from  them  without  delay  ? — Reader,  Monterey 
county. 

Your  entomology  is  a  little  confused,  but  never 
mind  that.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  rid  of  lice  on  cab- 
bage plants,  unless  one  begins  when  the  plants  are 
quite  small  and  the  lice  few,  and  keeps  them  down. 
They  can  be  easily  killed  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
made  according  to  the  recipe  we  have  often  printed 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  When  one  has  water 
under  pressure  available,  the  lice  can  be  knocked  off 
the  plants  by  simply  using  a  strong  spray  upon  them. 
These  lice  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  cab- 
bage butterfly.  The  butterfly  lays  an  egg,  it  is  true, 
and  from  that  is  hatched  a  small  caterpillar,  which  is 
sometimes  very  destructive  to  cabbages,  and  we 
sometimes  find  cabbage  lice  and  cabbage  caterpillars 
working  on  the  same  plant,  but  they  have  no  rela- 
tionship whatever  to  each  other.  The  best  way  to 
kill  the  caterpillar  is  to  spray  the  cabbages  with 
Paris  green,  just  as  you  would  make  it  for  spraying 
your  apple  trees;  there  is  no  danger  in  using  Paris 
green  on  cabbage  plants,  because  the  cabbage  grows 
from  the  inside,  and  the  poison  can  not  be  carried  in 
the  center  of  the  cabbage.  It  may  adhere  to  the 
outer  leaves;  but  these  are  always  removed  in  cook- 
ing, so  the  danger  is  inappreciable. 

Diabroticas  and  Cabbage  Lice. 

To  the  Editor: — There  is  a  bug  that  resembles 
the  ladybug  eating  my  beans.  Would  it  be  safe  to 
spray  them  with  Paris  green  while  they  are  small, 
and  what  remedy  can  I  use  when  they  are  further 
advanced  ?  Can  you  also  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
lice  on  cabbage  plants  ? — Reader,  Guerneville. 

As  previously  stated,  diabroticas  are  rather  hard 
to  kill  with  Paris  green,  and  we  should  not  want  to 
use  this  poison  on  string  beans  after  the  pods  ap- 
peared. Try  powdering  the  plants  with  air-slaked 
lime,  into  which  you  have  stirred  as  much  kerosene 
as  you  can  without  making  it  too  heavy  to  dust  well. 
Cabbage  lice  are  discussed  in  another  place  on  this 
page.  ^ 

For  Diabroticas. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  a  good  remedy  to  pre- 
vent or  check  the  ravages  of  diabrotica  on  orange 
leaves? — H.  A.  L.,  Norman,  Colusa  county. 

Diabroticas  are  hard  to  poison.  Paris  grern  seems 
to  act  as  a  tonic  upon  their  appetite.  We  should  try 
to  disgust  them  by  spraying  the  leaves  with  good 
rank  whale  oil  soap — one  pound  to  three  gallons  of 
water.  You  can  drive  them  out  of  the  neighborhood 
by  smoking  with  damp  straw  fires  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  trees.  Diabroticas  are  a  bad  lot  and 
hard  to  handle. 

Caterpillars  and  Red  Spiders. 

To  the  Editor:— The  enclosed  twigs  were  cut  from 
the  limbs  of  a  prune  tree  about  six  or  seven  years 
old.  What  do  you  call  it  ?  I  think  it  is  the  red  spider 
and  eggs.  Will  you  inform  me  if  I  am  right,  and  what 
is  the  best  kind  of  spray  for  the  disease,  as  the  prune 
orchard  is  very  bad  with  it  now  ? — A  Subscriber, 
Cotati. 

The  eggs  which  you  found  in  a  cluster  surrounding 
the  twig  are  those  of  a  woolly  caterpillar,  which  eats 
the  leaves,  and  is  to  that  extent  injurious,  but  is  sel- 
dom abundant  enough  to  do  much  harm.  These  eggs> 
of  course,  have  no  connection  with  the  red  spider. 
Red  spider  eggs  are  also  upon  the  bark,  but  they  are 


so  small  as  not  to  be  noticed  without  a  magnifying 
glass.  It  is  the  red  spider  which  does  injury  to  your 
trees,  and  it  must  be  met  with  the  free  use  of  dry 
sulphur,  shaken  or  blown  upon  the  trees,  or  by  using 
a  spray  which  was  described  in  last  week's  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  It  is  a  little  too  early  to  treat  the 
red  spider,  as  it  does  not  hatch  from  the  eggs  until 
the  heat  is  greater.  This  probably  will  be  the  case 
with  you  in  the  first  part  of  May. 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Grape  Pomace. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  know  if  the  stems  and 
seeds  from  grapes  are  a  good  fertilizer.  There  is 
about  1000  tons  1  mile  from  here  that  can  be  bought 
for  15  cents  per  ton.  I  am  told  the  pomace  may 
sour  the  soil,  having  passed  through  fermentation 
and  the  press.  I  hope  you  will  be  very  careful  in 
your  advice  to  me  about  its  use,  as  I  would  not  want 
to  spoil  my  grapes  and  orchard  land  with  it. — A 
Constant  Reader,  Fowler. 

Fortunately,  there  is  definite  information  on  this 
subject,  as  the  result  of  careful  analysis  and  investi- 
gation made,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hilgard,  of 
the  University  Experiment  Station.  The  composition 
and  valuation  are  concisely  stated  in  the  following 
table: 


manurial  value  of  crude  grape  pomace. 


Phosphoric  Acid. . . 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Sweet  pomace 

60.00 

.63 

.140 

.955 

Fermented  pomace 

(impressed)  

70.59 

.37 

.199 

.480 

Fermented  pomace 

54.92 

.83 

.250 

.880 

Mixed  barnyard 

manure  

75.00 

.57 

.300 

.570 

Fertilizing  Ingredients. 


Pounds  per  Ton. 


Lbs 
12.6 

7.4 

16.6 

11.4 


>sr 
a  o 


Lbs. 
2.80 


5.0 

6.0 


Lbs. 
19.1 
9.6 
17.6 
11.4 


< 
TIE. 


o  o 
a  a 


$2  60 

1  41 

2  66 
1  81 


It  thus  appears  that  the  grape  pomace  has  an 
average  value  something  like  that  of  farmyard 
manure,  and  the  cost  of  hauling  will  figure  largely  in 
its  desirability  at  any  point.  So  far  as  the  acidity  of 
grape  pomace  goes,  it  can  be  corrected  by  treatment 
with  air-slaked  lime  applied  previously  or  at  the 
same  time.  On  soil  containing  alkali,  this  acidity 
would  be  neutralized  thereby.  The  plant  food  in  the 
grape  seeds  would  be  very  slowly  available,  as  it  would 
only  be  set  free  by  the  decay  of  the  seeds,  and  this 
would  be  more  or  less  rapid  according  to  the  amount 
of  moisture  present.  It  would  be  a  safe  conclusion 
that  for  immediate  benefits  the  pomace  would  rank 
much  below  farmyard  manure.  Beyond  these  deduc- 
tions from  analysis,  practical  experiment  is  necessary 
to  demonstrate  the  effect  realized  by  the  use  of  the 
materials  under  different  conditions.  The  proposition 
involves  too  many  undetermined  factors  to  warrant 
much  investment  in  cost  or  hauling  until  the  grower 
has  used  enough  experimentally  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  benefits  derivable. 

Locusts  Dying. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  sent  you  dry  and  green 
clippings  of  the  ordinary  white  locust.  They  are 
planted  about  the  house,  are  about  fifteen  years  old 
and  from  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  Limbs  have 
been  gradually  dying,  which  decreases  the  shade  they 
give  materially.  I  can  notice  scale  on  them,  but  they 
are  few.  If  the  trees  are  diseased,  please  let  me 
know  through  your  paper  what  it  is  and  if  I  can  do 
something  for  it.— Grower,  Calistoga. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  twigs  you  send  which  can 
account  for  the  death  of  the  limbs.  The  locust  is 
Quite  subject  to  such  failure,  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
it  has  never  been  explained.  It  seems  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  ill  conditions  in  the  soil,  and  may  be  due  to 
unfavorable  heat  or  moisture  conditions.  We  should 
try  a  good  midsummer  irrigation.  Remove  cleanly 
all  the  dead  wood,  and  then  see  if  a  good,  deep  soak- 
ing of  the  ground  while  the  midsummer  strain  is 
greatest  upon  the  foliage  will  not  promote  a  thriftier 
growth.  ^ 

Apparatus  for  Dust  Spray. 

To  the  Editor: — Where  can  apparatus  be  pur- 
chased for  dust  spray  or  spraying  dry  sulphur  for 
red  spider,  etc.?  I  read  of  such  apparatus,  but  have 
never  seen  any  such  advertised  or  described  in  any 
catalogue  of  orchard  appliances. — L.  F.  Bassett. 

We  cannot  tell.  It  is  certainly  the  commercial 
duty  of  those  offering  such  appliances  to  advertise 
them. 


Stump  Burning. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  somewhere  heard  that  if  I 
chop  down  a  tree  above  ground  and  put  saltpeter  on 
the  stump  that  the  saltpeter  will  penetrate  the  roots 
and  make  it  possible  to  set  fire  to  the  stump  and 
burn  it  out  and  the  roots  also.  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  if  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  and  if  so  how  best  to 
apply  the  salpeter  ?  Also,  how  long  will  it  take  before 
the  stump  is  ready  to  burn? — H.  O.  Yarrow, 
Contra  Costa  county. 

We  have  never  known  a  stump  old  enough  to  burn 
in  this  way.    We  have  no  faith  in  the  prescription. 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
April  27.  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Warm,  clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  and 
all  crops  advanced  rapidly.  Grain  is  in  splendid  condi- 
tion and  the  yield  will  probably  exceed  that  of  last  sea- 
son's. The  hay  crop  is  reported  light  in  the  vicinity  of 
Red  Bluff.  Alfalfa  is  looking  well  and  is  nearly  ready  for 
harvest.  Green  feed  is  abundant  and  stock  are  in  prime 
condition.  Hops  are  making  good  growth  and  appear 
thrifty.  Summer-fallowing  is  progressing,  but  the  soil 
is  becoming  quite  dry  and  hard  in  some  places.  Cherries 
will  be  light  in  Yuba  county.  Pears,  peaches  and  prunes 
will  yield  full  crops,  but  apricots  and  almonds  will  be 
light  in  some  sections.  Vineyards  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. OraDge  trees  are  thrifty  and  rapidly  coming  into 
bloom. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Generally  fair  and  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  drying  winds  in  some  places.  The  soil  is  be- 
coming very  dry  in  nearly  all  sections  and  rain  is  needed. 
In  some  of  the  southern  districts  it  is  feared  the  grain 
and  hay  crops  will  be  very  light  if  rain  does  not  fall  soon. 
Grain  is  in  better  condition  in  the  central  and  northern 
districts  and  made  good  growth  during  the  week.  Hay- 
ing is  in  progress  in  San  Mateo  county.  Pasturage  is 
becoming  somewhat  scarce  Summer-fallowing  is  pro- 
gressing. Deciduous  fruits  are  doing  well  in  most  places, 
though  there  are  some  reports  of  dropping.  The  apri- 
cot crop  will  probably  be  below  average.  The  first  ship- 
ment of  cherries  was  made  from  Vacaville  on  the  25th; 
prospects  are  good  for  a  large  crop  in  that  vicinity. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  generally 
clear  and  warmer.  Grain  and  fruit  have  made  rapid 
growth  in  most  sections  and  orchards  and  vineyards  are 
in  excellent  condition.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
valley  the  grain  is  reported  stunted  owing  to  a  lack  of 
moisture,  and  without  unusually  good  rains  the  crop  will 
be  very  light.  In  the  central  and  northern  portions  of 
the  valley  the  grain  crop  is  in  good  condition  and  will  be 
large.  In  many  parts  of  Tulare  county  recent  frosts 
caused  greater  damage  than  was  at  first  thought  to  apri- 
cots, peaches  and  prunes;  still  the  crop  will  be  good,  and 
in  other  sections  the  fruit  crop  will  be  large.  Grapes  are 
reported  in  excellent  condition,  with  prospects  for  a 
large  crop.  There  is  a  large  crop  of  alfalfa.  Green  feed 
is  plentiful  and  stock  of  all  kinds  are  healthy  and  in  good 
condition.  Irrigating  water  is  abundant.  Rain  would 
be  very  beneficial  in  all  districts. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Warm,  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week  in  most  places,  and  conditions  were  favorable  for 
all  crops,  excepting  for  curing  early  hay.  Grain  and 
grass  are  in  excellent  condition  and  growing  rapidly, 
with  indications  of  the  largest  yield  for  several  years. 
Haying  is  progressing  in  some  sections.  Sugar  beets 
and  beans  are  making  good  growth.  Pasturage  is  plen- 
tiful. The  water  supply  is  better  than  for  many  years, 
and  streams  are  running  in  all  sections.  Walnuts  are 
looking  well.  Apricots  are  dropping  and  the  yield  will 
be  light.  Oranges  at  Anaheim  are  blooming  heavily. 
Grapes  will  probably  be  above  average. 

Eureka  Summary.— Cold,  north  wind  the  latter  por- 
tion of  week  retarded  the  growth  of  crops  and  was  detri- 
mental to  development  of  fruit. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool,  damp  week,  with 
occasional  showers.  Crops  are  in  the  finest  shape  for 
years,  but  some  fear  so  much  damp  weather  will  cause 
grain  to  rust.  Apricots  and  walnuts  fully  set;  in  some 
localities  will  make  full  crop. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m 
Wednesday,  April  29,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average    Seasonal  I 
Rainfall  to  Date  | 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

.16 

50  17 

46.63 

39.65 

56 

44 

Red  Blufl  

.00 

23.15 

30.56 

23.10 

80 

46 

Sacramento  

.00 

16.60 

16  83 

22  36 

78 

42 

.00 

18.28 

17.89 

24.11 

64 

46 

.00 

8.48 

6.77 

12.49 

82 

42 

.00 

2.33 

4.30 

5  36 

80 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

18.51 

21  93 

16.84 

76 

38 

.00 

19.31 

10  57 

17  03 

72 

48 

.00 

11.61 

6.11 

7.43 

66 

52 

.00 

1.73 

.68 

2.85 

96 

54 

276 
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FRUIT  HARKET1NG. 


General  Chipman's  Thirteenth  Annual  Report 

The  State  Board  of  Trade  has  just  issued  from  its 
headquarters  in  the  Ferry  Building  in  this  city  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report  by  General  N.  P.  Chip- 
man,  president  of  the  board.  With  his  character- 
istic thoroughness  General  Chipman  goes  carefully 
into  the  detail  of  the  various  leading  products  of  the 
State,  and  furnishes  the  broadest  and  most  trust- 
worthy statistical  review  available.  As  this  work  is 
all  gratuitous  on  his  part,  and  is  undertaken  from 
his  sincere  desire  to  minister  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
State,  he  should  be  thanked  by  all  who  are  edified  by 
his  public-spirited  effort. 

As  is  customary,  we  take  from  General  Chipman's 
report  the  appended  comments  and  the  tabular  state- 
ments to  which  they  refer  : 

Comparative  Production  of  1901  and  1902. — The 
table  of  comparative  gains  and  losses  of  1902  over 
the  output  of  1901  shows  a  gain  in  green  deciduous 
and  cured  fruits,  raisins,  nuts,  wines  and  grape 
brandy  and  a  loss  in  citrus  and  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  loss  in  citrus  fruits  was  9820  car- 
loads (ten  tons  each);  259  carloads  in  canned  fruit; 
2216  carloads  of  vegetables.  The  gains  were:  671.7 
carloads  of  green  deciduous  fruits;  4495.7  carloads  of 
dried  fruits;  426  1  carloads  of  raisins;  245.7  carloads 
of  nuts,  and  262  9  carloads  of  wine  and  brandy — the 
net  decrease  being  6193.8  carloads.  The  decrease  in 
citrus  fruits  alone  was  one-third  more  than  the  net 
loss.  The  deciduous  fruits  of  all  kinds  showed  a  gain 
of  nearly  6000  carloads.  There  were  quite  heavy 
losses  to  orchardists  in  many  parts  of  the  State  from 
lack  of  labor  to  gather  and  cure  the  fruit.  Notwith- 
standing the  losses,  we  sent  out  of  the  State  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  wine  and  brandy  by  rail  and  by  sea,  77,- 
538  carloads.  It  should  be  noted  that  my  statistics 
of  fruit  shipments  are  for  calendar  years;  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  them  otherwise.  The  citrus  crop, 
unlike  other  fruit  crops,  commences  in  November 
and  continues  into  the  next  year. 

Value  of  Products,  1902  — The  farm  value  to  the 
grower  of  these  products  was  about  $35,000,000,  and 
this  of  course  is  exclusive  of  the  income  from  local 
consumption.  The  farm  value  of  our  exported 
wheat,  barley  and  flour  for  1902  was  about  $21,250,- 
000;  the  wool  crop  brought  to  the  farmer  $2,690,000 
(figuring  the  spring  and  fall  clips  each  at  10  cents 
per  pound)  for  the  whole  State;  hops  are  also  largely 
exported,  and  the  crop  bad  a  value  to  the  farmer  of 
over  $2,000,000,  and  the  beet  sugar  crop  not  much 
less.  But  all  these  together,  making  about  $28,000,- 
000,  lacked  $7,000,000  of  reaching  the  export  value 
to  the  farmer  of  our  orchard,  garden  and  vineyard 
products. 

Increase  of  Production. — It  is  worth  while  to 
rote  briefly  the  increase  in  exports  of  these  latter 
products  of  the  soil  since  I  began  these  reports. 
Green  deciduous  fruit  exports  have  increased  from 
3404  carloads  in  1890  to  10,039  in  1902,  or  294.9%. 
Citrus  fruits  have  increased  from  3420  carloads  in 
1890  to  32,387  in  1901,  or  947%.  Cured  fruits  have 
increased  from  3227  carloads  in  1890  to  15,194  car- 
loads in  1902.  or  470%.  Raisin  exports  have  in- 
creased from  2056  carloads  to  4757  carloads  in  the 
same  period,  or  231%.  Nuts  have  increased  from  78 
carloads  to  1091  carloads,  or  140%;  canned  fruits 
from  4206  carloads  to  8322  in  1901,  or  about  200%. 
Vegetables  were  first  reported  in  1893  at  6978  car- 
loads, and  in  1901  at  9172,  and  in  1902  at  6956  car- 
loads. Why  this  industry  has  not  made  increased 
and  permanent  growth  is  not  easy  to  explain.  [The 
great  figures  in  shipments  of  vegetables  are  reached 
when  freight  rates  on  potatoes  are  reduced  so  that 
they  can  be  profitably  shipped  to  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley.   This  cannot  be  done  every  year. — Ed.  Press  ] 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  canned  vege- 
tables, and  the  celery  exported  from  Orange  county 
and  asparagus  from  the  lower  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  river  country  are  reaching  wide  markets 
and  adding  to  the  reputation  of  the  State.  Wine 
and  brandy  first  appeared  in  these  reports  for  1892 
at  4832  carloads,  and  in  1900  at  9067  carloads,  or  an 
increase  of  over  200%.  The  shipments  were  8868 
carloads  in  1902. 

Enormous  Prune  Output. — It  is  a  notable  fact, 
shown  by  the  returns  of  shipments,  that  we  sent  out 
of  the  State  by  rail  163,195,740  pounds  of  prunes  in 
1902,  and  this  does  not  include  some  (the  amount  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing)  included,  not  segre- 
gated, in  the  cured  fruit  returns.  I  think  there  was 
quite  a  large  holdover  crop  of  prunes  held  by  the 
Cured  Fruit  Association  which  went  forward  in  1902. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  prune  crop  of  1902  did 
not  reach  the  figures  shown  by  the  shipments.  There 
is  this  to  be  said,  however,  by  way  of  encouragement 
to  the  prune  grower,  that  this  large  quantity  went 
into  consumption  at  remunerative  prices.  Other 
dried  fruits  were  not  so  well  disposed  of,  and  never 
will  be  until  there  is  some  organization  among  grow- 
ers to  regulate  prices. 

Where  the  Fruits  are  Grown. — The  distribution 
of  the  products  embraced  in  these  reports  remains 
much  the  same  as  heretofore.    Nearly  all  the  citrus 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND  COMPARATIVE  TABLES  OF  SHIPMENTS  OUT  OF  STATE,  BY  RAIL  AND  BY  SEA  OF  FRUITS. 
WINE,  BRANDY  AND  VEGETABLES  FOR  TEN  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS-TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


im. 


1895. 


Green  deciduous  fruits   80,112.3 

Citrus  fruits  '  80,757  0 

Dried  fruits  I  45,380.2 

Raisins   37,409.9 

Nuts  I  1,796.5 

Canned  fruits   81,626.3 

Carloads  fruit,  by  rail  and  by  sea   27.708.8 

Carloads  vegetables,  by  rail   6,978.1 

Carloads  vegetables,  by  sea   none 

rep"  ted 

Carloads  wine  and  brandy  by  rail  and  by  sea   6,«Si»  9 

Carloads  fruit,  vegetab's,  wine,  brandy,  by  rail  and  sea  40,928.5 


IBM 


90,892  2  66,254  8 

58,964.0  115,825.5 

51,828.2  61.386.4 

46,954.4  46  390.1 

3.953.5  3,234.7 
60.352  6  41.395.5 
31,274.4  33,547.2 

4.276.6  3,613.6 
410.0  40.0 

7,663  5  8.0J6  8 

43.624  "  45,257.4 


57,638  3 
99,156.0 
48,522.8 
34.134.6 

4,972.6 
45,546  9 
29,026  7 

1,130.6 
487.7 

7,609  0 
38.542.0 


1897. 

7J.350.2 
98,517.0 
75,159.7 
39,0658 

5,808.6 
73,461.7 
36.439  6 

4,243  8 
490  8 

6  897.8 
48,072  0 


1898. 


1899 


1900. 


1901. 


190-2. 


69,732  2  96,943  6  91,176.5  93,673.7  100,390.9 
180,658  9  131,916.8  226,546.6  323.871.4  225,668.8 
76,662.7  86,925.3  93,052.8  106,987.1  151  914.5 
47.796.3  36,008.7  36,047.0  13,311.0  47,575  2 


5,815  8  6,608  1 

52,219  7  75,210.0 

43,288.6  43.361  3 

3.045  6  2,613.6 

801  4  79U.7 

9,014.0  8,713  9 

56,149  6  66.797.8 


6,518.4  8,462.4  10,918.9 

75,556.9  83,22)1  80,631.8 

52,931.5  65,953.8  61,713  3 

1367  8  8  371.7  6,130.2 

773.9'  801.1  826.1 

9,067.3  8,603  3  8.868.2 

66,797.8  83,731.9  77,538  1 


SHIPMENTS  OF  FRUIT  OUT  OF  STATE   BY  RAIL  IN 
SHOWING  TERMINAL  POINTS  OF  SHIPMENT. 
TONS  OF  8000  POUNDS. 


1902, 


place  or 

SHIPMENT. 

Green 
Uecld- 
uous. 

Citrus. 

Dried. 

Rais- 
ins. 

Nuts. 

Canned 

All 
Kinds. 

North.  Cat. 
San  Fran'co 

Oakland  

San  Jose... . 
Stockton .. . 
Sacr'  mento 
M  arysvllle 

126  7 
1,890  4 
16.240.5 
9,65U  2 
64,-57  4 
3.381  2 
909  0 

39 
A 

11,614  1 
699  9 
1,113.4 

8,289  3 
870.7 
61,919  7 
27,320  9 
21.798.9 
il  .060.2 
2,529  7 
4,130.8 

135.9 

32,580.2 
9532 
186.9 
7,479  3 
3,875.5 

450.3 
82.3 
373  9 
286.5 
1  021  2 
'720  8 

15,595  9 
406.3 
8,2580 
4,71  4 
8.363.1 
2,866  8 
82.8 
459.1 

24,602  0 
9,249.7 
86.792.5 
86,157  3 
100,393.7 
22,::2<  3 
11, LOO  8 
8.518  7 

Not  des'ted 

Total  tons 
Total  cars 

South.  Cat. 
Los  Ang'les 
Orange  Co.. 
Riv'stde  Co 
San  Ber.  Co 
S.  Diego  Co. 

Total  tons 
Total  cars 

Cars  rail... 
Cars  sea... 

Sea  and  rail 

510 

96,7s5  1 
9,675  5 

243.0 

"'65.4 
15  1 
93  5 

16,485.7 
1,618.6 

136  2«8  0 
8.459.3 
28,473  0 
29.L85  2 
6,790.3 

140,919  7 
14,001  9 

6,500.5 
6899 
293.7 

1,762.2 
251.8 

45,211.0 
4,521.1 

1,059  7 

536 
47U.8 
554.8 

2.935  0 
293  5 

6,013.8 
1,932  4 

10.2 

46.737.1 
4,673.8 

3,681  1 
496  3 

510.6 
16  9 

349. ill  2 
34.904.4 

151,768  2 
11,577  9 
28,*85.7 
31,843.9 
7,717.5 

417.li 
41.7 

9,717.2 
321.9 

2O9.09S  8 
20,909.6 

22,558.2 
87 

9,498.1 
919  8 

15,011  7 

152.7 

2,138  9 
213.9 

4,735  0 

22.5 

7,956.4 
7656 

1,089.1 
2.8 

5,685.9  234.791.2 
568.5  23,479.1 

5.242.2  58,383.5 
2  821  2    3,329  8 

10,039.1 

22,566  9 

15,194  4 

4,757.5 

1,091.91   8,063  5  61,713  3 

SHIPMENTS  OF  FRUIT  OUT  OF  STATE  BY  SEA  IN  1902. 
TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 

From  San  Francisco—  Tons.  Carloads. 

Green  deciduous                                             3,218.5  321.9 

Citrus                                                                   87.3  8.7 

Dried                                                                1,626.7  152.7 

Raisins                                                               225  3  22  5 

Nuts                                                                         27.5  2.8 

Canned                                                            28,212.4  2,821.2 

All  kinds                                                         33.297.7  3.329  8 


SHIPMENTS  OF  VEGETABLES  OUT  OF  STATE  BY  RAIL 
IN  1902 — TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


PLACE  OF  SHIPMENT. 


Northern  California. 

San  Francisco  

Oakland  

San  Jose  

Stockton   

Sacramento  

Marys  v:  lie  

Other  points  not  designated. 


Total  tons  

Total  carloads.  10  tons  each 


Southern  California. 

Los  Angeles  

Orange  County  

Riverside  County  

San  Bernardino  County 
San  Diego  County  


Total  tons  

Total  carloads,  10  tons  each. 


Total  carloads  by  rail 
Total  carloads  by  sea. . 


Total  carloads  from  State. 


Green. 


9,257.2 
3866 
715.8 
10,817.5 

3,751.5 
191  4 
122  5 


25  222.5 
2,522.2 


25,881  5 
1,783  2 
37.6 
26.8 


27,729  1 
2,772  9 


5.295  1 
810.8 


6,105.9 


Canned. 


877  7 
3.203.2 
1.642.0 
22.3 
2,388  6 


8,131  8 
813  2 


218  7 


2187 
21.9 


835.1 
15.6 


850.7 


SHIPMENTS  OF  VEGETABLES  OUT  OF  STATE  BY  SEA  IN 
1902-TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


PLACE  OF  SHIPMENT. 

Green. 

Canned. 

8,107.5 

156  4 

8,107.5 
810.8 

156.4 
10.6 

fruits  are  produced  in  the  southern  portion  of  Cali- 
fornia, only  about  2000  carloads  going  out  of  the 
State  from  the  northern  and  central  part.  The 
planting  of  orange  trees  in  the  northern  portion  is 
progressing  rapidly.  My  tables  show  that  in  1890 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State  shipped  3420  car- 
loads. The  northern  and  central  part  is  now  pro- 
ducing quite  that  many  carloads.  It  is  among  the 
possibilities  (and  some  think  probabilities)  that 
within  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  northern  and 
central  part  of  the  State  will  be  producing  as  many 
oranges  as  the  southern  part  now  produces. 

Nearly  all  the  deciduous  fruits,  green  and  cured, 
raisins  and  canned  fruit,  wines  and  brandy  go  from 
the  central  and  northern  portion,  and  the  southern 
portion  produces  most  of  the  walnuts;  the  northern 
and  central  producing  most  of  the  almonds.  The 
vegetables  are  about  equally  divided.  As  heretofore, 
the  center  of  the  raisin  industry  is  in  Fresno  county; 
of  the  prune  industry  in  Santa  Clara  county. 


SHIPMKNTS  OF  WINE  AND  BRANDY  OUT  OF  STATE 
BY   RAIL  IN   19U2.-TONS  OF  2G00  POUNDS. 


PLACE  OF 
SHIPMENT. 


Wine.  Brandy. 


Northern  California. 

San  Francisco                             |  27  2i4  2 

Oakland   'i-H 

San  Jose                                    1  741.7 

Stockton   6906.1 

Sacramento   11  126  2 

Marysville   1,191.3 

Fresno   

Other  points  not  designated.        .  . 


Wine  and 
Brandy  not 
Seg'gated. 


I  311  9 
16.3 

M9J 
1 JH  2 
263.7 
77  1 


3.5  2.0 


82  0 


188  8 
401.7 


Total  tons   47,961  % 

Total  carloads,  ten  ions  I  4,796.2 


Southern  California. 

Los  Angeles  

Orange  County  

Riverside  County  

San  Bernardino  County . 
San  Diego  County  


Total  tons  

Total  carloads,  len  tons. 


1,711  0 


3,073.4 
3j7.3 


26  6 


4.214  5 
4SI.5 


,560  7 
1  6 


Total  carloads  by  sea  

Total  carloads  from  State. . . 


1,711  0 

26  6 

171.1 

2.7 

4.976  3 

310  0 

2.943  4 

54.7 

7,910.7 

36'.7 

153  4 

.7 


1,713  4 
171.3 


592.8 
592  8 


SHIPMENTS  OF  WINE  AND  BRANDY  OUT  OF  STATE 
BY  SEA  — TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 

Place  of  shipment.  Wine.  Brandy. 

San  Francisco  29,433.7  617,0 

Total  tons   29,133  7  517  0 

Total  carloads,  ten  tons  each    3,943  4  54.7 


TABLE  OF  GAINS  AND  LOSSES,  1901  AND  1902  COMPARED- 
CARLOADS  OF  TEN  TONS  EACH. 


KINDS. 

1901. 

4902. 

Gain. 

Loss 

9.337  4 
32,387  2 
10.698.7 
4,331.4 
846  2 
8.33J.9 
9,172.8 
8.605.3 

10,0.19  1 
22.5669 
15.191.4 
4.757.5 
1,091.9 
8,063  5 
6  956.6 
8,868  2 

671  7 

4,495  7 
426  1 

245.7 

9.820.3 

Dried  fruits  

259.4 
2,21*8 

Wines  and  brandy  

262.9 

Totals  

83,731.9 

77,538.1 

6,102  1 

12.S95.9 
6,<93  8 

THE  VINEYARD. 


Wine  Grapes  in  Sacramento  County. 

It  will  interest  vine  planters  to  know  the  varieties 
largely  used  in  the  Cordova  vineyards,  situated  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  underlying  the 
bluffs  of  Fair  Oaks  and  across  the  American  river. 
They  contain  nearly  300  acres  at  present,  and  before 
the  year  is  out  will  probably  contain  600.  They  com- 
prise, says  the  Record- Union,  the  largest  vineyard 
on  resistant  stock  in  the  State,  being  grafted  on  Ru- 
pestris  stock.  There  is  also  a  nursery  of  750,000 
rooting  vines  on  resistant  stock.  The  vineyard  is 
three  years  old  and  before  being  planted  was  sub- 
soiled  2J  feet  deep,  the  secret  of  its  successful 
growth. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  productive  and 
other  qualities  of  wine  grapes  and  some  are  specially 
valuable  for  certain  purposes,  although  they  may  not 
be  prolific  bearers,  while  some  combine  both  qual- 
ities. 

For  instance,  the  Petit  Sirrah  has  a  fine  flavor 
and  heavy  color  and  is  also  a  heavy  bearer.  It  has  a 
rich,  dark  purple  color,  almost  a  black,  and  a  few 
drops  blended  with  a  lighter  colored  wine  gives  it 
the  color  desired.  So,  too,  the  three  varieties  that 
make  the  great  sauterne  blende  are  the  Semillon, 
Sauvignon  Blanc  and  Muscatel  de  Bordelais. 

A  brief  description  of  the  various  grapes  grown  at 
the  Cordova  vineyard,  with  the  special  qualities  and 
excellences  of  each,  will  prove  interesting  to  those 
who  are  thinking  of  planting  new  vineyards.  The 
following  varieties  are  grown  there: 

Tinta  de  Madeira — Bears  well,  makes  fine  port 
wine  with  a  smoothness  and  roundness  most  desir- 
able; is  improved  by  blending  with  Tinta  Amarella 
and  Mourisco  Preto. 

Tinta  Amarella — A  heavy  producer;  a  good  grape 
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to  make  the  bulk  of  a  port  vineyard,  but  needs  a 
higher  grade  to  improve  its  quality. 

Tinto  Cao— Not  a  heavy  bearer,  but  bears  regu- 
larly; gives  an  excellent  blending  port. 

Mourisco  Preto — A  vigorous  vine;  one  of  the  most 
promising  port  varieties. 

Pedro  Jimenes — A  fine  sherry  and  table  variety 
and  a  good  bearer. 

Palomino — A  good  regular  bearer;  can  be  well 
recommended  in  good  soil. 

Beba — Makes  a  fine  sherry  and  is  also  a  very  valu- 
able table  grape;  keeps  well. 

Peruno — Gives  a  good  sweet  wine,  but  is  rather 
neutral  and  needs  to  be  blended  with  a  variety  that 
will  give  it  more  flavor.    Is  a  good  bearer. 

Mantua  de  Pilas — Gives  a  fine  flavor  to  sherries 
and  is  used  a  good  deal  to  blend  with  neutral  vari- 
eties; a  fine  bearer. 

Verdelho-Is  a  good  bearer,  makes  a  fine  wine 
that  acquires  a  marked  rancid  flavor  and  blended 
with  about  a  third  of  neutral  wine  makes  a  fine 
sherry. 

Malmsey — Quite  productive  in  good  soil,  and  makes 
a  good  sweet  wine,  having  a  very  agreeable  aroma. 

Mission — A  good  bearer;  fine  sherry  grape. 

Petit  Sirrah — Fine  flavor  and  heavy  color;  also  a 
heavy  bearer,  an  excellent  grape. 

Aramon  —  The  heaviest  bearing  grape  known;  a 
choice  claret  grape. 


THE  FIELD. 


Methods  With  Kafir  Corn. 

As  the  season  for  putting  in  Kafir  corn  is  opening, 
California  growers  may  be  interested  to  read  of  the 
latest  Kansas  methods  as  described  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Barrett  of  that  State  for  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer. 
Kansas  is  a  great  Kafir  corn  State,  and  they  find 
that  Kafir  corn  grows  well  on  any  soil  that  will  pro- 
duce a  fair  crop  of  corn  ;  but  it  requires  good  drain- 
age and  prefers  a  second  bottom  location,  or  land 
that  is  gently  sloping. 

In  Kansas,  Kafir  corn  has  come  to  displace  Indian 
corn  on  the  poorer  soils,  while  those  deficient  in 
humus,  and  thereby  unsuited  to  the  production  of  the 
latter  crop,  scarcely  ever  fail  to  yield  fair  crops  of 
Kafir  corn.  Upland  and  slopes  are  rarely  planted 
in  corn  since  the  drouth-resistant  properties  of  the 
non-saccharine  sorghums  have  become  known. 

So,  in  choosing  the  ground  for  planting,  I  usually 
take  that  which  is  left  over  after  having  selected  the 
richest,  moistest  plats  to  put  in  Indian  corn. 

Preparation  of  Seed  Bed. — In  preparing  the 
ground  I  have  found  that  a  good,  deep  stirring  is 
best.  If  the  stirring  plow  leaves  the  surface  of  the 
ground  rough  and  cloddy,  it  is  best  to  use  a  pulver- 
izing harrow  and  give  the  field  a  good  fining  and 
leveling  down.  In  the  thoroughness  of  this  prepara- 
tion lies  the  foundation  of  most  gratifying  results. 

I  have  no  patience  with  listed  Kafir  corn.  The 
small  shoots  have  no  chance  to  develop  before  the 
weeds  and  grass  become  well  established  all  along 
the  ridges,  and  one  can  not  easily  cultivate  it  until  it 
gets  5  or  6  inches  high. 

Kafir  Corn  for  Seed. — For  the  purpose  of  grain 
bearing,  one  should  not  plant  Kafir  corn  much  later 
than  he  does  corn.  The  ground  should  have  ample 
time  to  become  warm  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  maintains  a 
temperature  conducive  to  the  growth  of  maize,  the 
Kafir  may  be  expected  to  come  -up  and  grow  with 
little  difficulty.  In  this  section  the  best  time  for 
planting  is  in  the  early  part  of  May.  A  corn  planter 
with  special  plates  is  used.  These  plates  have  from 
five  to  seven  holes  drilled  just  large  enough  to  admit 
four  or  five  of  the  seeds  at  a  time. 

Cultivating  Kafir  Corn. — The  first  cultivation 
comes  as  soon  as  the  shoots  have  unfolded.  This  is 
light,  and  for  the  purpose  there  is  no  implement  bet- 
ter than  the  weeder.  If  one  is  not  the  possessor  of 
a  good  weeder,  a  light  harrow  may  be  used.  The 
main  point  is  to  keep  the  ground  moist  underneath 
by  shallow  cultivation. 

During  the  drouth  of  1901  a  field  on  my  farm  yielded 
a  heavy  crop  of  both  grain  and  fodder  under  the  dust 
mulch  method.  This  field  was  gone  over  at  least  twice 
a  week  until  the  stalks  were  too  tall  to  withstand  the 
use  of  the  weeder  when  it  was  left  to  mature.  The 
result  was  about  the  heaviest  yield  of  grain  I  ever 
had. 

Use  Cultivators  With  Small  Shovels. — If  ordi- 
nary cultivators  are  used,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that 
the  narrower  and  more  numerous  the  shovels  the 
better,  and  the  shallower  they  are  set  the  better. 
The  use  of  the  cultivator  is  advisable  after  repeated 
rains,  when  the  soil  becomes  beaten  down  and  packed. 

This  paves  the  way  for  the  weeder  to  get  in  its 
best  work — that  of  keeping  down  the  weeds  and  con- 
serving the  moisture  at  the  same  time.  The  past 
season  was  in  many  localities  too  wet  for  Kafir  corn  to 
attain  its  highest  perfection,  but  on  upland  and  hill- 
sides a  heavy  yield  was  secured. 

Kafir  Corn  for  Fodder. — In  sowing  Kafir  corn 
for  fodder,  prepare  the  ground  by  stirring;  sow  one 


bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre  and  let  it  stand  until  the 
seed  heads  make  their  appearance.  This  requires 
little  labor  after  planting  and  is  an  excellent  way  to 
utilize  odd-shaped  strips  and  corners  which  require 
frequent  turning  in  cultivation. 

I  have  seen  patches  of  sown  Kafir  corn  mature  a 
good-sized  seed  crop,  but  it  is  worth  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense for  the  fodder  alone.  As  it  does  not  get  the 
benefit  of  the  dust  mulch  planted  in  this  way,  it  is 
well  to  sow  it  after  turning  under  some  green  crop. 


THE  APIARY. 

Advice  on  Foul  Brood  and  the  New  California  Inspec- 
tion Law. 

By  Mb.  Galen  J.  Dixon  in  the  Bishop,  Inyo  County,  Register. 

The  bee  keepers  of  the  county  are  urgently  re- 
quested by  the  Association  to  co-operate  with  the 
newly  appointed  inspector  of  apiaries,  T.  F.  A.  Con- 
nelly, in  stamping  out  foul  brood  and  other  diseases. 
Thinking  that  many  may  not  know  how  to  handle  the 
difficulty,  I  give  below  a  simple,  practical,  and  sure 
remedy,  also  a  test  by  which  it  may  be  detected.  It 
would  seem  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  having  a  general  clean-up,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  main  reason  for  the  evident  neglect  and 
spread  of  the  disease  has  been  a  failure  to  recognize 
it  when  the  brood  is  first  attacked,  and  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  how  to  prevent  it. 

Profitable  to  Clean  up. — A  diseased  colony  is 
worthless,  but  if  cleaned  up,  it  will  store  much  honey 
the  first  season.  If  left  to  die,  as  it  surely  will,  the 
hive  will  be  robbed  by  others  colonies,  spreading  the 
disease  through  the  whole  apiary,  and  the  whole 
neighborhood.  It  will  pay  well,  even  the  first  season, 
to  get  our  bees  cleaned  up,  and  fixed  in  proper  shape 
so  they  can  be  handled.  Two  instances  have  lately 
been  called  to  our  attention  were  parties  have 
dumped  the  brood  into  ditches,  a  most  effective  way 
of  spreading  the  disease.  Another  plan  I  have  seen 
practiced  has  been  to  allow  the  other  colonies  to  rob 
out  the  honey  from  a  a  swarm  that  has  died.  Be- 
tween thoughtlessness,  carelessness,  and  ignorance 
of  the  results  of  such  measures,  diseases  will  continue 
to  spread  until  the  bee  industry  of  our  county  is  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  supposed  that  two  or  three  apiaries  are 
affected  with  bee  paralysis  and  dysentery,  though 
the  trouble  may  be  due  to  poisonous  honey.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  no  single  effort,  and  no  spasmodic 
effort,  will  be  of  aDy  avail  in  stamping  out  these 
diseases.  Other  communities  have  been  successful, 
and  we  can  do  the  same  if  everyone  will  follow  the 
method  proposed. 

If  you  have  old  box  hives  without  frames,  it  will 
pay  you  well  to  have  them  transferred.  Such 
swarms  cannot  be  inspected,  and  are  very  apt  to  be 
diseased.  Many  people  who  only  keep  a  few  stands 
for  home  use  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  their  bees. 
These  same  people  would  probably  get  two  or  three 
times  as  much  honey  if  they  would  call  upon  Mr.  Con- 
nelly to  examine  their  bees,  and  follow  his  advice  in 
handling  them.  One  party  who  had  kept  about 
twenty  stands  for  several  years  without  obtaining 
any  honey,  sold  them  for  $1  per  stand.  The  pur- 
chaser forced  the  bees  into  new  hives,  melted  down 
the  old  combs  and  got  enough  wax  to  pay  for  them, 
took  off  and  sold  nearly  $5  worth  of  honey  from  each 
hive,  and  then  sold  them  for  $5  per  colony.  Does  ex- 
perience pay  ? 

To  Save  the  Bees. — There  are  many  causes  for 
dead  brood,  particularly  in  the  spring,  and  none  but 
an  experienced  apiarist  like  Mr.  Connelly  can  readily 
determine  the  cause,  and  often  the  most  experienced 
are  unable  to  do  so.  The  disease  called  "  foul  brood  " 
is  confined  to  honey  and  brood,  and  in  no  way  affects 
the  old  bees  or  the  hive,  so  that  I  recommend  a  plan 
that  will  save  these  wherever  it  is  safe  to  do.  Brood 
is  frequently  killed  in  the  spring  by  chilling,  as  the 
bees  in  a  weak  colony  will  often  leave  the  windy  side 
of  the  hive  on  a  cold,  raw  day,  and  cluster  on  the 
warm  side,  thus  exposing  the  colder  side  of  the 
brood  .nest.  Frequently,  too,  the  brood  dies  in  the 
spring  from  starvation.  The  conditions  in  the  valley 
are  such  that  generally  there  is  a  period  of  warm 
weather  in  February  and  March,  when  a  large 
amount  of  brood  is  started  requiring  much  food. 
Then  follows  a  month  of  chilly,  windy  weather,  with 
little  or  no  honey  coming  in,  the  bees  get  short  of 
stores  and  the  brood  dies.  Poisonous  plants  may  also 
be  the  cause  of  dead  larvae  being  found  in  the  hive. 
The  wild  geranium,  larkspur,  wild  tobacco,  tar  weed, 
and  also  of  milk  weed,  are  all  poisonous.  Honey  dew, 
when  not  properly  cured,  and  occasionally  the  nectar 
from  other  sources,  becomes  soured  in  the  combs, 
particularly  if  the  hives  are  on  damp  cold  ground, 
and  it  is  then  deadly  for  the  larvae,  and  may  produce 
dysentery. 

Canadian  Experience. — In  the  American  Bee 
j  Journal  of  March  26,  1903,  Win.  McEvoy,  inspector 
1  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  tells  how  successful  he 
has  been  in  ridding  the  Province  of  the  foul  brood. 
In  a  thickly  settled  country,  equalling  in  size  the 
State  of  New  York,  by  the  earnest  co-operation  of 


the  bee  keepers,  he  has  succeeded  in  practical; 
stamping  out  the  disease  in  ten  years'  time, 
secure  this  co-operation,  the  Government  paid  foj 
printing  and  distributing  10,000  of  a  pamphlet  givinj 
instructions  similar  to  those  contained  in  this  article. 

Among  other  things  Mr.  McEvoy  says  :  "Many  o! 
those  applying  for  assistance  would  make  mistakes, 
and  when  they  would  find  foul  brood,  black  brood, 
starved  brood,  chilled  brood,  or  brood  that  has  been 
poisoned  through  some  foolish  man  spraying  fruit 
trees  while  in  full  bloom,  they  would  report  many 
cases  to  foul  brood  when  it  was  not.  Even  from  bee 
keepers  who  would  be  supposed  to  know  the  disease, 
on  inspection  it  would  be  found  that  the  brood  had 
died  from  some  other  cause." 

The  spraying  of  fruit  trees  while  in  bloom  probably 
kills  more  bees  and  more  brood  than  all  other  things 
combined.  We  trust  that  our  orchardists  will  act  in 
a  spirit  of  comity,  and  where  they  are  compelled  to 
spray  during  fruit  bloom  will  do  the  job  as  quickly  as 
possible  so  that  the  injury  may  be  confined  to  a  few 
days.  The  poison  that  is  used  in  spraying  will  kill 
a  bee  the  same  as  it  will  a  moth,  and  if  the  poisoned 
pollen  is  carried  to  the  hive  it  kills  vast  numbers  of 
the  larvae.  The  bee  industry  in  many  fruit  rpgions 
has  been  absolutely  ruined  by  this  means.  So  while  you 
should  not  think  that  any  dead  brood  is  the  so-called 
"foul  brood,"  you  should  not  allow  a  suspected 
case  to  go  without  immediate  attention.  One 
of  our  bee  keepers  a  few  years  ago  found  one 
in  an  apiary  of  180  stands,  which  he  neglected  to 
attend  to,  and  in  two  years  he  sold  the  twenty-six 
stands  that  were  left  for  $1  apiece.  Another  bee 
keeper  found  one  very  bad  case  last  season,  which  he 
cleaned  up  the  day  he  found  it,  and  that  swarm  stored 
five  supers  of  honey.  Please  note  the  difference,  then 
call  the  inspector  to  look  over  your  bees  whether  you 
think  they  are  all  right  or  not. 

The  Disease  Described. — The  signs  of  foul  brood 
are  as  follows  :  Sunken  caps  over  the  cells,  with 
pinholes  through  them  ;  dark  leathery  color  of 
dead  larvae,  with  very  offensive  smell,  and  if  a  stick 
is  run  into  mass  it  will  draw  out  in  a  long  thread. 
If  you  find  these  symptoms  we  urge  you  to  call  on  the 
inspector  at  once. 

The  following  plan  is  an  absolute  remedy  that  has 
been  used  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  is  being  used 
everywhere  to  combat,  not  only  foul  brood,  but  sev- 
eral other  bee  diseases  :  In  the  evening,  after  the 
bees  have  stopped  flying,  smoke  thoroughly,  and 
sprinkle  them  well  with  a  syrup  made  of  sugar 
and  water,  half  and  half.  Allow  them  about  ten  min- 
utes to  fill  up.  Then  smoke  them  from  below,  then 
drum  them  up  into  a  hive  or  box,  without  a  bottom, 
which  is  set  on  top  of  the  colony  ;  or  shake  the  bees 
off  into  the  hive  or  box,  which  should  then  be  cov- 
ered with  mosquito  bar  or  wire  screening,  tacked 
down  so  that  no  bees  can  possibly  get  out,  but  giv- 
ing them  plenty  of  air.  Give  them  water  in  a  wet 
rag  or  sponge,  or  sprinkle  them  thoroughly  each  day 
with  water.  Leave  them  on  the  old  stand  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  then  shake  into  a  clean  hive  with  start- 
ers of  foundation  in  the  frame.  If  you  have  frames 
of  honey  that  you  know  (dead  sure)  are  not  diseased, 
give  them  one  frame  :  otherwise  sprinkle  them  in  the 
evening  with  the  sugar  syrup.  If  there  is  no  honey 
coming  in,  feed  them  late  every  evening  with  the 
syrup  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Do  not  feed  in  the 
morning  or  during  the  day,  as  robbers  will  attack 
the  colony.  The  above  remedy  will  apply  to  any  bee 
disease,  as  it  removes  all  brood  and  honey  from  the 
colony,  and  thus  takes  away  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

In  bee  paralysis,  which  affects  the  grown  bee  in- 
stead of  the  larvae,  and  the  cause  of  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  determined  by  science,  some  claim 
that  a  change  of  queens  will  remedy  the  trouble.  I 
am,  however,  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  real 
trouble  lies  in  the  honey,  it  being  poisonous,  and  pro- 
ducing a  swelling  of  the  abdomen  and  affecting 
them  in  a  similar  manner  to  dysentery.  Hence  we 
recommend  the  same  remedy  as  for  foul  brood,  as 
that  takes  away  the  poisonous  honey. 

Suggestions. — In  any  and  all  of  these  troubles  we 
urge  every  one  to  use  the  utmost  precaution  not  to 
leave  the  hive  open  nor  the  honey  exposed  to  rob- 
ber bees.  If  possible,  do  the  work  after  the  bees 
have  stopped  flying  in  the  evening.  If  it  is  an  un- 
questioned case  of  diseased  brood,  destroy  it  at  once 
by  burning.  If  it  is  simply  a  possible  case  of  disease 
and  you  are  not  justified  in  destroying,  shake  off  all 
but  a  few  of  the  bees  with  the  queen  in  the  new  or 
clean  hive,  and  take  the  old  hive  with  the  brood  off 
a  short  distance  to  a  new  stand  and  close  up  the  en- 
trance so  that  only  a  couple  of  bees  can  go  in  or  out 
at  a  time. 

If,  in  going  through  the  apiary,  you  should  find  a 
cell  or  two  with  dead  larvae,  and  the  balance  of  the 
brood  perfectly  healthy,  it  is  a  good  plan  in  case 
you  want  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  but  do  not  wish  to 
transfer  the  colony,  to  put  the  frame  with  the  dead 
larvae  on  the  outside  of  the  brood  nest  and  put  the 
"dummy"  or  "follower"  between  it  and  the  other 
brood.  This  will  prevent  the  queen  laying  in  it  again 
and  all  of  the  brood  will  be  hatched  out  inside  of  three 
weeks  time.  It  can  then  be  removed  from  the  hive 
and  melted  into  wax.  But  do  not  leave  it  laying 
around.    Attend  to  it  at  once. 

To  expidite  matters  when  the  inspector  calls,  it 
would  be  well  if  every  bee  keeper  would  have  a  few 
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hives  ready  to  make  any  transfers  that  may  be 
necessary.  Have  foundations  in  the  frames  and 
everything  ready,  because  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  minutes  to  make  a  transfer  if  everything  is  in 
readiness. 

The  Inspector. — While  the  inspector's  duties  re- 
late solely  to  the  stamping  out  of  bee  diseases  and  he 
must  follow  the  spirit  of  the  law,  he  is  not  expected 
to  destroy  valuable  property,  except  where  the  case 
is  unmistakable  and  such  action  is  the  most  advisable 
and  absolutely  necessary.  Nor  will  he  make  public 
his  findings  excepting  to  the  proper  county  authori- 
ties. The  spirit  of  the  new  law  is  that  the  diseases 
shall  be  cured. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  calling 
upon  an  experienced  apiarist,  and  the  duties  of  the 
inspector  do  not  preclude  his  giving  you  the  benefit 
of  his  forty  years'  knowledge  in  handling  bees.  If 
you  are  losing  colonies  and  do  not  know  the  cause, 
you  are  justified  in  calling  upon  him  to  make 
an  examination.  The  disease  is  widely  spread  and 
we  must  take  no  risks.  In  his  examination  he  may 
find  that  your  trouble  has  been  some  trifling  matter 
like  the  loss  of  the  queen,  and  also  he  may  find  that 
some  of  the  queens  are  worthless — drone  layers,  or 
that  there  are  fertile  workers,  etc.  In  any  event 
it  will  be  a  loss  of  neither  time  nor  money  to  tell 
you  what  to  do. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  the  asoociation  to  as- 
sist you  in  any  manner  affecting  your  bees  or  honey 
which  does  not  fall  within  the  duties  of  the  inspector. 
Every  person  in  the  county  who  owns  bees  or  handles 
them  is  a  member  of  the  association,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  organization  is  to  assist  you  in  buying  sup- 
plies, marketing  your  crop  or  in  any  way  that  lies 
within  the  power  of  its  members. 

flETEOROLOGICAL. 


The  Parting  of  the  Rainy  Season  and  Some  Compari- 
sons With  Others. 

To  the  Editor: — The  writer  does  not  aim  to  enter 
a  lengthy  discussion  as  to  weather  probabilities,  but 
from  extensive  past  observations  he  would  here  re- 
mark that  the  season's  rain  is  about  over  with.  The 
steady  northwesters,  or  trade  winds,  as  unthinkably 
called,  have  settled  over  the  central  and  southern 
coast.  They  are  the  result  of  a  continuous  high 
barometer  impinging  itself  on  the  coast  above  San 
Francisco  and  that  takes  a  north  and  northeasterly 
trend  and  passes  eastward. 

While  showers  may  occur  in  the  wake  of  these 
northwesters,  they  are  usually  light  and  few.  Prac- 
tically, the  rainy  season  is  over  with,  and  very  little 
May  rains  may  be  expected  if  these  summer  type 
highs  persist  for  a  week  longer,  especially  if  the  in- 
terior begins  to  warm  up  over  the  coast  tempera- 
tures, which  takes  place  with  this  transition.  The 
season  has  been  a  remarkably  favorable  one  for  a  be- 
low-normal rainfall  around  the  bay,  on  account  of  the 
proportionally  heavier  rains  south.  This  heavy  rain- 
fall from  Santa  Barbara  southward  seems  anaccount- 
able  to  most.  It  was  not  unexpected  to  us  even  last 
January,  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  previous 
month's  (December,  1902)  rainfall  to  be  heavier  south 
than  north. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  in  Los  Angeles 
actually  less  rain  fell  in  the  season  of  1893-94  than  in 
its  drougth  of  1897-98.  Only  6i  inches  fell  in  1893-94 
in  Los  Angeles  as  against  25i  inches  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  season  note  the  contrast:  San  Francisco 
is  below  the  average,  recording  about  18  inches  rain, 
and  Los  Angeles  has  a  rainfall  of  19  inches — 3jincb.es 
and  over  above  the  average.    What  were  the  meter- 


ological  conditions  that  caused  such  a  variance  in 
rainfall  ?  None  other  but  that  in  1893-94  this  conti- 
nental high  barometer  prevailed  over  the  coast  far 
to  the  southward  through  the  winter  months,  thus 
preventing  the  southerly  trend  of  rainstorms.  This 
season  was  noted  for  the  more  than  usual  absence  of 
the  continental  high  barometer  area,  and,  conse- 
quently, for  the  tendency  of  rainstorms  to  trend 
southerly  and  at  times  unload  their  copious  moisture 
thus  cornered  by  the  high  San  Gabriel  ranges.  Three 
light  rainy  seasons  in  succession  occurred  below  San 
Luis  Obispo  county— 1897-98,  1898-99  and  1899-1900 
— and  in  all  these  seasons  the  persistent  continental 
high  barometer  entered  the  coast  between  Point 
Conception  and  the  bay  and  prevented  the  average 
southerly  trend  of  storms.  For  the  last  three  years 
this  incubus  has  been  removed,  hence  our  normal  and 
this  year  more  than  normal  rainfall  south. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  variances  in  rainfall  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  fickle,  vacillating,  talked 
of  Japan  current. 

This  season  has  not  been  an  overly  wet  one,  even 
in  Oregon,  only  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  has 
been  more  favorable.  Conditions  now,  as  we  can  ob- 
serve, point  to  its  parting,  as  far  as  rainfall  from  the 
bay  southerly  is  concerned.         L.  E.  Blochman. 

Santa  Maria,  April  26. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 

By  E.  J.  Crekly,  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  of  S.  F.  Veterinary  College,  510 
Golden  Gate  Avenue 

MILKING  BEFORE  CALVING. 

To  the  Editor: — Cow's  udder  becomes  distended  a 
week  or  more  before  calving.  Is  it  advisable  to  milk  be- 
fore birth,  or  otherwise? — R  ,  Rosedale. 

Milk  only  if  there  is  much  distress  ;  do  not  use  the 
milk. 

PARALYSIS  IN  HORSE. 

TO  the  Editor:— A  horse  voids  bloody  urine.  Medi- 
cine has  cleared  it.  Is  such  complaint  serious,  or  does  it 
indicate  a  future  production  of  fatal  disease  ?— Reader, 
Kern  county. 

Bloody  urine,  or  coffee-colored  urine,  is  a  symptom 
of  azoturia — commonly  called  paralysis — a  disease 
caused  by  overfeeding  and  no  work.  It  is  a  very 
fatal  disease  if  far  advanced.  Give  internally  the 
following  powder : 

Nitrate  potash,  6  ounces. 

Powdered  gum  arabic,  2  ounces. 

Powdered  nux  vomica,  1  ounce. 

Powdered  gentian,  2  ounces. 

Mix  ;  make  twelve  powders  and  give  three  daily. 

Treatment  for  Calf  Disorder. 

An  Iowa  dairyman  advises  a  Breeders'  Gazette 
reader  who  asks  about  a  remedy  for  calves  dying 
with  cholera  or  scours.  He  says:  I  had  a  little  ex- 
perience in  this  line  last  year  and  tried  several 
remedies,  but  my  calves  kept  dying.  Some  would 
seem  to  have  it  when  born.  Most  of  them  would  be 
affected  when  about  one  day  old  and  died  in  from  one 
to  three  days  after  being  taken  sick.  At  last  when 
I  first  noticed  sickness  I  made  strong  lime  water. 
Get  a  lump  of  good,  unslacked  lime,  the  size  of  an  egg 
or  the  fist;  break  it  small  enough  to  go  into  a  pint  or 
quart  glass  bottle;  fill  three-quarters  or  so  with  rain 
water  or  any  clean  water;  when  the  lime  is  slacked 
give  it  a  shake,  put  in  a  stopper  and  set  aside  to 
quickly  settle.  The  water  will  take  up  all  the  lime  it 
will  hold  and  no  more.    Pour  off  the  clear  liquid  as 


wanted.  When  it  is  partly  used  up,  put  in  more 
water,  give  it  a  shake  and  set  it  aside  again  to 

settle. 

For  the  calves  I  poured  about  two  tablespoonfuls 
in  some  of  the  cows'  milk  and  fed  them  a  little  three 
times  a  day,  and,  after  feeding  each  time,  gave  a 
small  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch  moistened  with  the 
milk.  The  starch  is  cool  and  healing.  I  kept  them 
away  from  the  cows  a  few  days  and  then  was  careful 
not  to  overfeed  them.  This  prevented  the  loss  of  any 
more. 

After  my  cows  were  put  out  on  pasture  the  calves 
were  still  affected  the  same  way  ;  so  I  then  began 
giving  ten  drops  of  laudanum  in  their  milk  twice  a 
day,  or  until  they  were  better.  Generally  two  doses 
were  enough.  It  is  not  well  to  give  too  much  at  a 
time.  This  spring  I  am  feeding  whole  oats  with  some 
stock  food  and  two  of  my  calves  showed  signs  of 
cholera.  I  gave  ten  drops  of  laudanum  in  their  milk 
right  away.  One  dose  helped  them  and  they  were 
not  taken  from  their  mothers  at  all. 


The  Texas  Tick  a  Law. 


What  will  be  known  as  the  "  tick  "  case  in  Ventura 
county,  says  the  Butchers'  Journal,  is  now  being  con- 
tested in  the  Superior  Court.  The  suit  is  between 
Henry  P.  Balcom  and  M.  Fagan.  The  former  is  the 
owner  of  764  acres  of  land  near  Santa  Paula,  and  on 
Jan.  29th  Fagan  was  the  owner  of  eighty-two  head  of 
cattle,  supposed  to  be  in  prime  condition.  On  the 
date  in  question  he  contracted  with  Balcom  for  pas- 
turage at  the  rate  of  65  cents  per  head  per  month. 

Soon  after  moving  the  cattle  to  Balcom'sland  they 
began  falling  off  rapidly,  and  the  removal  of  the  bal- 
ance was  demanded,  the  defendant  refusing.  Action 
was  then  brought  against  the  defendant  on  the  claim 
that  the  ranch  was  suffering  injury  by  reason  of  the 
cattle  being  infected  with  ticks,  damage  being  claimed 
in  the  sum  of  $1000  per  year  for  three  years,  that 
time  being  required  for  the  land  to  clear  itself  of  the 
ticks  brought  in  by  the  defendant's  cattle.  A  counter 
claim  is  brought  by  Fagan  against  Balcom  for  $1230. 
He  also  alleges  that  on  July  29th,  1902,  he  tendered 
the  plaintiff  payment  of  $35  50,  which  was  accepted 
in  full  settlement.  The  further  allegation  is  made 
that  the  well,  windmill,  water  troughs  and  other 
ranch  apparatus  for  watering  stock  were  not  kept 
in  repair  and  that  the  cattle  were  compelled  to  drink 
stagnant  and  filthy  water,  and  by  lack  of  pure  water, 
fourteen  head  died  and  many  others  were  emaciated 
and,  consequently,  greatly  depreciated  in  value. 


Jerusalem  Artichokes. 

To  the  Editor: — I  see  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
an  inquiry  for  Jerusalem  artichokes.  I  can  furnish  a 
few  as  I  have  some  plants  which  volunteered  in  my 
young  orchard.  I  raised  artichokes  some  years  ago, 
but  have  had  trees  on  the  land  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  a  few  plants  have  survived  orchard  culti- 
vation for  that  time.  The  artichokes  did  fairly  well 
on  this  stiff  clay  soil,  one  tuber  often  producing  75  to 
100  in  a  hill.  But  I  found  them  too  small  and  tedious 
to  harvest.  I  think  they  would  do  much  better  on 
sandy  soil. — J.  M.  Hampton,  Live  Oak. 

Places  where  the  water  table  has  arisen  under 
irrigation  and  where  alkali  has  thus  been  brought  to 
the  surface  ought  to  be  deeply  interested  in  a  law 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature  providing  that  county 
supervisors,  upon  a  petition  from  ten  or  more  land- 
owners concerned,  to  hold  hearings  and  grant,  in 
their  discretion,  the  request  for  the  building  of  a 
ditch,  drain,  or  drainage  system,  and  to  apportion 
the  cost  among  the  property  owners  benefited. 


|  ELATERITE    IS   MINERAL  RUBBER.) 

NO   MATTER  WHERE  YOUR   BUILDING   IS.  OR  WHAT  ITS  PURPOSE,  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  COVERING 


"It    Never    Wears  Out." 


ELATERITE  ROOFING 


Trade  /Mark, 


Would  You  Spend 
One  Dollar  to  Gain  Ten? 


EASY  TO  LAY.         GOOD  IN  ANY  CLIMATE.        THREE  WEIGHTS. 

FOR  SAMPLES,  REFERENCES  AND  FULL  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE. 
ELftTERITE    ROOFING  CO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  713  Market  Street.  PORTLAND,  Worcester  Building. 

LOS  ANGELES,  Byrne  Building.  SEATTLE,  Arcade  Building. 

Factory:    OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 


INVEST  A  DOLLAR  IN  AN 
IRRIGATION  PLANT  AND  YOUR 
RETURNS  WILL  BE  TEN-FOLD 

THE  RESULT  OF  IRRIGA- 
TION IS  BOUNTIFUL  AND  RICH 
CROPS.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  AS- 
SURANCE OF  A  PROSPEROUS 
YEAR.  THIS  IS  AS  VITAL  A 
MATTER  TO  YOU  AS  A  GOOD 
nARKET  FOR  YOUR  CROPS. 


WE  BUILD  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
OR  IRRIGATION  PLANTS. 


183-185-187  Fremont  St 

Sa.M  fkancisoo 


KROGH  ITF'G  CO., 

51^    MARKET    ST„       SAN  FRANCISCO. 

WRITE  Vi  FOR  IHFOKMATI0H  REGARDING  A  COMPLETI  PLANT  TOR  TOUR  WORK. 
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BUTTE. 

Almond  and  Peach  Crop  Lighter 
Than  Last  Year  —  Chico  Record : 
Almonds  will  fall  sightly  below  the  crop 
of  last  year  to  the  extent  of  probably  10%. 
This  is  due  in  most  instances  to  the  drop- 
ping of  the  fruit.  The  prune  crop  will  be 
about  equal  to  last  year.  Peaches  will 
probably  be  a  little  under  the  production 
of  1902,  this  owing  to  the  heavy  crop  of 
that  season,  the  trees  not  blooming  quite 
as  heavily. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Creamery  Prices  —  Areata  Union  : 
Creameries  in  Eel  River  valley  paid  last 
week  as  follows:  Abrahamson  25c,  Cap- 
ital 25c,  Cold  Spring  25c,  Cream  Valley 
26c,  Eel  River  25c,  Excelsior  26c,  Fern- 
dale  25Jc,  Grizzly  Bluff  25c,  Independent 
27c,  Pioneer  25|c,  Riverside  26c,  Silver 
Star,  7  days  27c,  and  24  days  25c.  Cream- 
eries in  this  section  paid  as  follows:  Ar- 
eata 26Jc,  Cauzza  Bros.  26c,  Laurenson 
26c,  Premium  27c  and  Minor  26c. 

Price  of  Hogs.— Josh  Preston,  the 
well-known  cattle  dealer,  has  been  up 
along  the  Klamath  river  and  brought 
down  a  herd  of  about  fifty  swine,  which 
he  left  at  McKinley  ville.  He  has  been 
offered  6  cents  a  pound  at  that  place  for 
them.  He  reports  this  class  of  meat  very 
scarce  in  the  Klamath  river  section. 

KINGS. 

More  Fine  Cattle.— Hanford  Senti- 
nel: James  W.  McCord  of  Hanford  has 
been  adding  several  more  good  animals  to 
his  herd  of  cattle,  having  recently  pur- 
chased of  J.  A.  Yoakum  of  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Stock  Farm  three  fine  Ayrshires 
— a  bull  named  Riverside  Gladiator,  a  cow 
named  Bessie  Douglass,  and  a  heifer 
named  Gert  Drummond,  these  animals 
being  son  and  daughter  of  Lord  Douglass, 
owned  by  J.  F.  Converse  of  Woodville, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  dam  a  cow  that  has  a  year 
record  of  13,000  pounds  of  milk  and  800 
pounds  of  butter. 

Speedy  Growth  op  Wheat.— On 
March  25  Samuel  Brewer  sowed  a  field  of 
wheat  near  Hanford  and  on  April  7  he 
had  wheat  9  inches  in  height. 

LAKE. 

Olives.  —  Lakeport  Bee  :  Granville 
Libby  of  Middletown  has  quite  an  exten- 
sive olive  orchard  just  coming  into  bear- 
ing, and  has  put  in  a  complete  outfit  for 
the  manufacture  of  oil  and  preservation 
of  olives,  and  is  putting  a  very  superior 
class  of  goods  on  the  market. 

RIVERSIDE. 

The  Bee  Nuisance.  —  Enterprise: 
This  is  the  time  of  year  when  bees  which 
are  located  near  orchards  make  a  nuis- 
ance of  themselves,  entering  groves  and 
stinging  men  and  horses.  In  some  parts 
of  the  valley  they  have  become  so  ob- 
noxious that  a  complaint  has  been  en- 
tered against  their  continuance  within 
the  city  limits,  except  in  a  few  isolated 
places.  It  is  probable  that  the  bee  men 
will  attend  the  next  session  of  the  board 
in  force. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Thriving  Creamery.— Record-Union: 
The  secretary's  report  of  the  Isleton 
creamery  shows  that  a  fine  business  is  be- 
ing done.  This  corporation  has  a  cream- 
ery at  Isleton  and  two  skimming  stations, 
one  at  Walnut  Grove,  the  other  at  Clarks- 
burg. The  corporation  is  just  a  little 
over  two  years  of  age.  The  first  year  it 
paid  a  dividend  of  7%  to  the  stockholders. 
Last  year  it  paid  6%.  The  dividends 
would  have  been  12%  or  13%,  but  the  re- 
serve was  used  in  improving  the  cream- 
ery and  its  two  stations.  The  customers 
were  paid  $800  the  first  month  it  did  busi- 
ness, and  now  it  takes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $5000  to  pay  for  its  supporters. 

Berries  Bring  Coin.— Bee:  W.  R. 
Taylor  is  one  of  the  leading  strawberry 
growers  of  Florin.  Within  the  past  eight 
years,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  "watery 
delusion,"  he  has  accumulated  a  small 
fortune.  His  father,  Thomas  Taylor,  in- 
troduced the  Jessie  strawberry  here  in 
1888.  He  followed  the  cultivation  of  this 
variety  for  about  a  dozen  years,  and  made 
sufficient  money  in  the  business  to  keep 
him  in  comfort  during  the  balance  of  his 
life.  Thomas  Taylor  and  his  son,  W.  R., 
have  often  picked  seven  and  one-half  tons 
of  Jessie  strawberries  per  acre  — 1000 
crates — the  berries  bringing  on  an  aver- 
age $1  per  crate,  or  something  over  $700 
net  per  acre. 

Gold  Better  Than  Grape  Vines.— 
Bee:  An  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
by  the  Natoma  Vineyard  Co.  to  sell  cer- 
tain of  its  lands  at  Natoma  to  the  Folsom 
Development  Co.  for  $800,000.  The  De- 
velopment Co.  now  has  a  large  force  of 
men  at  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Natoma 
and  Folsom  engaged  in  mining.  A  por- 
tion of  the  great  vineyard  at  Natoma,  in 


the  event  that  the  proposed  sale  is  made, 
will  be  mined  over  with  dredgers  The 
land  is  known  to  be  rich  in  gold.  In  the 
early  days  of  gold  mining  much  of  the 
land  was  worked  over  in  the  primitive 
way  of  the  times. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Orange  Bloom.  —  Redlands  Facts: 
Now  that  the  oranges  are  in  bloom, 
people  are  anxious  to  know  what  the  con- 
ditions and  prospects  are  for  next  year's 
output.  Miss  Gertrude  West  brought  in 
a  stem  12  inches  long  which  had  ninety- 
six  blossoms  on  it. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

New  Honey.— S  un  :  The  first  ex- 
tracted honey  of  the  season— not  very 
much  of  it,  but  just  as  a  forerunner  of  one 
of  the  biggest  seasons  tbat  San  Diego  has 
ever  known — has  been  received  from  the 
Escondido  country.  Indications  are  of  the 
best  throughout  the  entire  county. 

Rapid  Gains  in  Grain  Acreage  — 
Imperial  Press:  Imperial  Water  Com- 
pany has  compiled  a  list  of  all  the  crops 
now  growing  under  that  irrigation  sys- 
tem, and  finds  the  total  acreage  to  be  23,- 
500.  To  this  must  be  added  1000  acres  in 
other  water  companies.  In  the  same  ter- 
ritory a  year  ago  the  acreage  was  about 
6300,  showing  a  gain  of  nearly  300%  in 
twelve  months,  while  summer  crops  are 
expected  to  raise  the  total  to  40,000  acres. 
Up  to  twenty-one  months  ago  there  had 
never  been  a  crop  of  any  kind  grown  in 
this  territory  by  a  white  man. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Fruit  Exchange.— San  Jose  Mercury: 
Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Mountain 
View  Fruit  Exchange  were  filed  yester- 
day in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk.  Its 
principal  place  of  business  is  Mountain 
View  and  its  purposes  are  to  receive,  buy 
and  sell,  prepare,  dry,  pack,  can  or  pre- 
serve green  or  dried  fruits,  to  buy  and  sell 
real  estate,  construct  warehouses  and  do 
everything  else  necessary  or  convenient  to 
the  carrying  on  of  the  business.  The  capi- 
tal stock  is  $75,000,  divided  into  7500 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10  each.  The 
directors  for  the  first  year  are  C.  E.  Dun- 
shee,  C.  Jesse  Titus,  Z.  T.  Croop,  Joseph 
F.  Fritts,  F.  A.  Poland,  Michael  Farrell 
and  Edward  M.  Ehrhorn,  each  of  whom 
has  subscribed  for  one  share  of  the  stock. 

Haying  has  Commenced. — The  hum 
of  the  mowing  machines  has  already  be- 
gun on  the  foothills  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley,  their  work  up  to  this  time  being 
confined  to  volunteer  crops  of  wild  oats. 

Fruit  Prospects  — A  dispatch  from 
San  Jose  says:  Reports  from  valley  fruit 
sections  were  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Grange  Saturday.  The  summary  is  that 
the  apricot  crop  will  be  small,  all  the  way 
from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  a  fair 
average;  a  good  crop  of  cherries  is  ex- 
pected; peaches  and  prunes  promise  a 
good  crop  but  later  conditions  may  change 
the  aspect.  On  the  whole,  the  orchardists 
look  for  more  than  average  yield  on  all 
varieties. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Bellefleurs  Promise  a  Big  Crop. 
— Watsonville  Pajaronian:  The  indica- 
tions are  favorable  for  one  of  the  heaviest 
crops  of  Bellefleurs  in  this  valley 's  history. 
The  trees  are  unusually  heavy  in  blossom. 
The  Bellefleur  is  a  king  apple  in  this  val- 
ley, where  it  bears  regularly  and  of  good 
size  and  excellent  quality. 

SOLANO. 
Apricot  Yield  Light.— Dixon  Tri- 
bune: Reports  from  the  various  fruit 
growing  sections  of  the  county  have  it 
that  the  apricot  crop  will  be  short.  The 
conditions  which  are  responsible  for  the 
threatened  shortage  prevail  in  the 
orchards  of  thi9  section  as  well  as  else- 
where. The  best  local  authorities  at- 
tribute the  damage  to  a  hail  storm  of 
several  weeks  since,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  a  cold  rain.  One-half  of  the 
fruit  appears  to  be  „ decaying  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  cold  storm  froze  the 
fruit.  All  other  varieties  of  fruit  appear 
in  a  healthy  condition  and  good  crops  are 
in  prospect. 

SONOMA. 
Damaged  Grapes.— Santa  Rosa  Re- 
publican :  The  heavy  frost  of  Saturday 
morning,  April  18,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mark 
West  did  considerable  damage  to  grapes 
in  the  low  lands.  The  frost  was  extremely 
heavy  and  came  at  a  late  time.  The 
vines  had  leaved  out  and  some  had  begun 
to  bud. 

Meeting  of  Berry  Growers. — 
Sebastopol  Times :  A  meeting  of  the 
local  Berry  Growers'  Association  was  held 
a  few  days  ago,  at  which  time  the  matter 
of  procuring  chests  for  the  handling  of 
the  coming  season's  crop  was  discussed. 
It  was  decided  to  ascertain  the  exact  num- 
ber of  chests  required  and  to  order  in 
bulk  from  the  factory  offering  the  best 
price. 

Hops  Selling.— Santa  Rosa  Press- 


Democrat  :  Al  Stahl,  representing  Lil- 
ienthal  &  Co.,  purchased  ninety  bales  of 
hops  from  William  D.  Ross  on  Saturday 
at  18|  cents.  About  the  middle  of  the 
week  hops  were  reported  changing  hands 
at  16  cents.  Eighteen  and  18J  cents  were 
freely  offered  upon  the  streets  Saturday 
by  the  "bulls,"  but  with  few  takers. 
Dealers  are  also  showing  a  desire  to  con- 
tract the  growing  crop  and  offers  from  14 
to  14£  cents  are  being  made.  Peterson  & 
Farmer  have  contracted  with  William 
Uhlmann  &  Co.  1000  bales  at  14  cents, 
and  Rayford  Peterson  has  contracted  300 
bales  of  this  year's  crop  with  Grosse, 
Houts  &  Jewell,  agents  for  F.  Ruhstaller, 
at  14J  cents,  and  twice  that  amount,  or 
approximately  60,000  pounds,  for  the 
three  years  following  at  12 \  cents.  Ben 
and  Harry  Hall  have  also  contracted 
sixty  bales  and  R.  Petray  a  like  amount 
at  14$  cents  with  Philip  Wolf  &  Co. 

STANISLAUS. 

Fine  Dairy  Herd  —Modesto  Herald  : 
C.  E.  Watson  returned  from  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  Wednesday  with  sixteen 
head  of  fine  milch  cows,  ten  of  the  num- 
ber thoroughbred  Durhams,  three  one- 
fourth  Red  Poll  and  three-fourths  Dur- 
ham, and  three  seven-eighths  Holstein. 
They  represent  a  direct  investment  of 
$1200.  The  cows  were  purchased  for 
Messrs.  McEntyre  &  Cummings,  who 
have  a  70-acre  tract  of  land  in  Turlock 
district. 

Shipment  of  Dried  Fruit.— N.  E. 
DeYoe  shipped  last  week  eleven  tons  of 
dried  pears  and  ten  tons  of  dried  peaches, 
the  Paradise  Gardens'  output  in  the  dried 
fruit  line  for  the  past  season,  save  perhaps 
four  tons  heretofore  consigned.  The 
fruit  went  to  San  Francisco  dealers.  The 
price  derived  for  the  pears  ranged  from  7 
to  10  cents  per  pound,  according  to  grade, 
affording  excellent  profit.  Dried  peaches 
sold  comparatively  low,  however,  the 
price  ranging  from  4  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

TEHAMA. 

Wool  Sales  —  Red  Bluff  News: 
Nearly  all  of  the  large  clips  of  wool,  G.  C. 
McCoy's  excepted,  have  been  sold  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  smaller  clips  have 
been  disposed  of,  all  at  good  prices,  which 
ranged  from  17  to  18|  cents  per  pound. 
All  of  the  wool  that  has  been  brought  to 
town  has  been  sold  and  is  now  being 
shipped  away.  The  Cone  &  Kimball 
Company,  buying  with  a  San  Francisco 
house,  secured  about  three-fourths  of  all 
the  wool  sold. 

Sheared  Thousands  of  Sheep.— 
Sheep  shearing  at  the  Cone  ranch,  near 
Red  Bluff,  was  finished  la9t  Wednesday. 
The  spring  clip  of  wool  was  taken  from 
the  backs  of  between  18,000  and  19,000 
sheep.  The  crew  of  twenty  shearers  went 
to  the  Cone  &  Ward  Co. 's  shearing  head- 
quarters Thursday  to  shear  the  bands  of 
that  company. 

TULARE. 

Prunes  and  Plums  Suffer.— Times: 
The  frosts  last  week  did  considerable 
damage  in  the  Goshen  district.  At  the 
Curtis  orchard,  which  consists  of  100 
acres  and  which  is  leased  by  Timothy 
Hayes,  the  prunes  and  plums  were  nearly 
all  killed,  but  the  peaches  were  not  in- 
jured. 

Big  Field  of  Grain.  —  Porterville 
Messenger:  Twelve  miles  of  one  continu- 
ous stretch  of  wheat,  covering  an 
area  of  over  216  square  miles,  is  the  sight 
that  greets  an  observer's  eye  as  he  travels 
from  Poplar  to  White  River — grain  that 
is  grain,  grain  that  stands  18  inches  on  an 
average  and  making  a  prolific  growth. 
The  prospects  were  never  better,  but  the 
entire  crop  in  this  part  of  the  country  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  first  two  weeks  in 
May.  A  hay  crop  is  insured,  regardless 
of  future  rains  and  weather,  but  with  a 
comparatively  cool,  moist  two  weeks  the 
fore  part  of  May,  in  order  that  grain  may 
mature,  the  grain  raiser  will  reap  an  un- 
paralleled crop  this  year. 

YOLO. 

Curled  Leaf.  —  Winters  Express: 
Now  it  is  the  peach  crop.  Curled  leaf  is 
affecting  the  trees,  some  orchards  being 
as  red  with  it  as  though  they  are  in 
bloom.  It  is  too  early  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  injury  and  it  may  prove  ex- 
tensive. The  orchards  worst  affected  are 
east  and  north  of  town,  at  this  writing, 
and  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  curled  leaf 
where  spraying  was  done.  On  the  Wolf- 
skill  tract  the  iDjury  is  probably  less  than 
elsewhere,  and  Muir  peaches  seem  to  be 
almost  immune. 

YOLO. 

Importing  Shropshires. — Davisville 
Enterprise:  H.  P.  Eakle,  Jr.,  imported 
last  week  four  Shropshire  ewes  from  the 
stock  farm  of  Mr.  Allen,  at  Allenton,  Illi- 
nois. They  were  crated  separately  and 
arrived  safely  in  good  condition  after  a 
journey  of  six  and  a  half  days.  The  ex- 
press charges  alone  for  the  four  ewes, 


three  yearling's  and  one  two-year-old, 
amounted  to  $97.50.  This  added  to  the 
first  cost  makes  them  come  rather  high, 
but  with  proper  handling  of  the  invest- 
ment pays.  The  ewes  are  very  large  and 
give  abundant  evidence  of  their  excellent 
breeding. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAUXT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


k  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cor* 
The  8areat.  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horae* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALU  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50)  per  bot'le.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  char.^t  v.  Id,  with  full  directions 
for  iti  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
ffHB  LAWRBNCB-WILHAM8  CO..  Cleveland  t>. 


75% 


That 
represents  the 
labor  aaved  In 
"         f  eedta?  a 
machine  with 
traveling  reed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  All 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.    A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 
Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 


:d  for  "A  Book  on  Silage' 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLU 

AN  ACRE  OP  CORN 
;  possibilitic 


Gen'l  Agts. 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


[HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-18  Dratntn  St. 
San  Francisco 


Contains 


EI903  CATALOG 

mam  bargains 

than  offered  by  any  other  manufacturer. 
Our  wonderful  offers  will 
surprise  you.  Weuse  the  best 
y material  and  guarantee  every 

Arig  for  2  years.  If  the  buggy  you 
ybuy  from  us  is  not  better  in 
'every  way  than  you  can  get 
elsewhere  then   return   it  and 

PAY  US  NO  MONEY.  ^Mi^SiSS: 

Cut  out  this  ad,  send  itto  usand  we  will  mall  you  catalog  free, 

MARVIN  SMSTH  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


PRAVINO 

Our  line  of  sprayers  ana  appli- 
ances fits  every  man's  needs. 
Hand,  Knapsack,  Bucket, 
Field,  Barrel,  and  Power 

sprayers,  twenty  styles.  Kent  nozzles 
made,  attachments,  formulas,  etc. 
Select  the  useful  and  reliable.  Catalog  free 
THE  DEMING  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

Western  agtnta,  Henionfi  tiubbell,Chieago,llU 


Pacific  Coast  Agents,  CRANE  COMPANY, 
San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Los  Angeles. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

J"RADE  MARKS 


"patents; 


lDEWEY,STRONG&C0.330  MARKETS! 


BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  l^am. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  is  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  it.  It  is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

PKYCE  W.  BAILEY. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Scbool  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mecbanlcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying.  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
OmlUTlir,    :   A.  YAH  DER  HAHLKN,  PrM't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  136;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  |25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  S10.  Full  course  or 
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\*l  ICrtr  K.-T*  1  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free  I 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  18  Montg  mery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Last  Straw. 

A  woman  there  was  and  she  cleaned  her 
house 

(As  you  and  I  must  do). 
In  chase  of  the  meddlesome  moth  in  the 
rug, 

The  nine-lived,  ravenous  buffalo  bug. 
Oh  I  the  dust  she  slew  and  the  dirt  she 
dug, 

And  the  bedding  and  bureaus  she  lugged 

and  tugged, 
Just  a  scrap  of  food  that  might  serve  a 

mouse, 

Could  be  found  that  day  in  the  over- 
turned house. 

There  were  carpets  to  whack  and  carpets 
to  tack, 

And  tack  to  the  tune  of  a  crick  in  the 
back. 

Oh !    the   pulling   and    stretching,  the 

reaching  and  retching, 
And  skinning  of  knuckles  and  knees  with 

these ! 

But  it  wasn't  the  rack  of  the  breaking 
back, 

Or  the  crack  of  the  fingers  Instead  of  the 
tack, 

Or  the  panes  she  cleaned  or  the  floors  she 
scrubbed, 

Or  the  quilts  and  the  blankets  she  rubbed 
in  the  tub. 

'Twas  the  look  from  the  window  while 

cleaning,  to  see 
Her  John  bringing  company  home  to  tea. 

— Annie  Balcomb  Wheeler. 


Dr.  Goodcheer's  Remedy. 

Feel  all  out  of  kilter,  do  you  ? 

Nothing  goes  to  suit  you,  quite? 
Skies  seem  sort  of  dark  and  clouded, 

Though  the  day  is  fair  and  bright  ? 
Eyes  affected — fail  to  notice 

Beauty  spread  on  every  hand  '? 
Hearing  so  Impaired  you're  missing 

Songs  of  promise,  sweet  and  grand  ? 

No,  your  case  is  not  uncommon — 

'T  is  a  popular  distress; 
Though 't  is  not  at  all  contagious, 

Thousands  have  it,  more  or  less; 
But  it  yields  to  simple  treatment, 

And  is  easy,  quite,  to  cure; 
If  you  follow  my  directions 

Convalescence,  quick,  is  sure. 

Take  a  bit  of  cheerful  thinking, 

Add  a  portion  of  content, 
And,  with  both,  let  glad  endeavor, 

Mixed  with  earnestness,  be  blent: 
These,  with  care  and  skill  compounded, 

Will  produce  a  magic  oil 
That  is  bound  to  cure,  if  taken 

With  a  lot  of  honest  toil. 

If  your  heart  is  dull  and  heavy, 

If  your  hope  is  pale  with  doubt, 
Try  this  wondrous  Oil  of  Promise, 

For 't  will  drive  the  evil  out. 
Who  will  mix  it  ?   Not  the  druggist 

From  the  bottles  on  his  shelf; 
The  ingredients  required 

You  must  find  within  yourself. 

—Success. 


The  Fallacy  of  a  Face. 

Cranfield  holds  that  the  beginning  of 
his  courtship  was  unique  ;  but  that  may 
be  Cranfield's  one-sided  view.  It  was 
the  night  of  the  Hunt  ball  and  he  leaned 
against  a  pillar  in  the  dancing  room. 
At  no  time  a  dancing  man,  on  this  oc- 
casion he  was  excessively  bored  ;  he 
was  out  of  sorts  ;  the  band  was  too 
loud ;  the  crush  was  too  great.  He 
thought  regretfully  of  his  library  fire 
and  shiveringly  of  the  long  drive  home. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  he  saw  heads 
turned  toward  the  door.  Following  a 
very  human  impulse,  he  turned  his  own 
in  the  same  direction.  He  was  in- 
quisitive, but  the  desire  to  know  is 
quite  as  infectious  as  a  disease.  . 

In  a  brief  space  the  crowd  about  the 
entrance  parted  and  his  curiosity 
melted  before  another  feeling — a  feel- 
ing as  rapid  if  infinitely  more  strong. 
He  closed  his  eyes  ;  then  he  readjusted 
his  glass. 

It  was  Creighton — Tommy  Creighton 
and  his  wife.  He  watched  them  move 
slowly  up  the  room,  and  as  they  moved 
he  felt  rather  than  heard  the  admira- 
tion that  hummed  in  their  wake.  He 
took  a  long  look  ;  then  he  leaned  back 
against  the  pillar,  seeking  to  realize 
exactly  where  he  stood. 

"If  you  ever  fall  in  love,  Cranfield," 
some  one  had  once  said,  "you'll  be  the 
worst  case  on  record,  bar  none." 

The  words  occurred   to  him  inop- 


portunely. As  a  man  he  was  not  ex- 
ceptional ;  but  there  were  things  at 
which  he  drew  the  line.  Making 
love  to  a  married  woman,  curiously 
enough,  came  first  on  the  prescribed 
list.  The  feelings  that  surged  through 
him  as  he  let  the  pillar  support  him 
were  largely  made  up  of  fear.  The 
thing  was  preposterous — grotesque. 
He  shied  vigorously  at  the  shadow  of 
it.  But  not  for  an  instant  did  his  eyes 
stray  from  Mrs.  Creighton's  face. 

He  had  seen  her  before — once  before. 
That  point  alone  wrought  self-distrust. 
He  had  called  one  day  with  Bisher- 
thorpe,  and  she  had  given  them  tea. 
His  verdict  had  been,  "Extremely 
pretty,  sarcastic  and  a  trifle  cold." 

He  screwed  in  his  eyeglass  and 
leaned  further  back.  He  saw  Creighton 
introduce  four  men.  Then  his  control 
gave  way.  He  forced  an  opening  in 
the  crowd  ;  but  when  he  reached  her 
side  and  spoke,  his  voice  had  a  tone 
that,  even  to  him,  was  new. 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  ?  " 

She  looked  up  with  just  the  faintest 
surprise.  Then  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
facings  of  his  red  coat,  and  she  smiled 
— the  friendliest  and  most  perfect  smile 
he  had  ever  seen. 

"I — "  She  hesitated  and  glanced 
around  for  Creighton ;  but  Creighton 
had  disappeared.  She  smiled  again 
and  held  out  her  card.  "I  can  give 
you  number  five,"  she  said.  "Will  you 
put  down  your  name  ?  " 

He  took  the  card  and  scrawled  his 
initials.  Then  he  looked  at  the  ob- 
viously waiting  men. 

"  Number  six  is  also  free,"  he  said. 
"  May  I—?  " 

He  would  not  have  admitted  the  feel- 
ings with  which  he  waited  for  her  re- 
ply. He  saw  the  negative  trembling 
on  her  lips,  and  quailed.  Then  to  his 
absurdly  great  relief,  the  saving  smile 
came  again,  and  she  blushed. 

"  You  may." 

The  words  seemed  the  frankest  and 
most  delightful  he  had  ever  heard. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
vivifying  as  hope.  In  a  single  moment 
the  shifting  crowd  had  become  the  uni- 
verse, and  he  had  found  its  core.  Like 
a  wonderfully  deferred  dream  the  fifth 
dance  came  around,  and  waiting  was 
at  an  end. 

"  Mine,  I  think,"  he  said. 

She  folded  her  fan,  smiled  at  the  man 
beside  her,  then  laid  her  hand  on  Cran- 
field's arm. 

"  Shall  we  dance  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  please." 

He  hid  his  disappointment,  though 
his  ideas  were  curiously  upset.  She 
seemed  so  enthusiastic — so  buoyantly 
young. 

The  music  had  quickened  to  its  end, 
when  he  swung  her  out  of  the  crush. 
His  brain  was  still  swaying  to  the  beat 
of  the  tune  as  he  drew  her  down  a  pas- 
sage to  a  distant  seat.  In  ten  minutes 
of  companionship  she  had  grown 
straight  into  his  life. 

The  carpet  of  the  passage  was  very 
soft ;  the  light  of  the  hanging  lamp  was 
very  dim.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
only  existed  until  now.  He  arranged 
the  cushions  on  the  divan,  and  she  sat 
down. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  infatuation  ?  "  he 
asked,  suddenly. 

He  felt  afraid  of  what  he  was  going 
to  say.  He  felt  that  his  principles,  his 
honor — he  used  the  word  boldly — all 
staple  things,  were  drifting  from  him 
like  a  mirage. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  man  go- 
ing off  his  hoad  in  a  single  night  ?  "  he 
asked  afresh. 

She  looked  up  at  him  ;  and  behind  the 
uneasiness  in  her  eyes  he  felt  that  she 
was  measuring  him  inch  by  inch. 

"  I'd  like  to  ask  you  something,"  she 
said,  "  if  you  don't  mind." 

She  glanced  down,  and  then  once 
more  glanced  up. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  your  name." 

He  met  her  gaze  in  blank  surprise. 
It  was  hard  to  be  rebuked  ;  it  was  in- 
human to  be  forgotten — wiped  off  her 
memory  in  six  weeks. 

"  You've  been  puzzling  me  the  whole 
night,"  she  said.  Of  course,  I  know 
that  you're  some  friend  of  Tommy's  ; 
but  what  friend — and  where  I  met  you 
— "  She  broke  off  suddenly  and  looked 
at  him  once  more.  "Please  do  en- 
lighten me.    I'm  just  dying  to  know." 


"  I  suppose  you're  laughing  at  me," 
he  said.  "  I  suppose  you  think  because 
you're  so — so  horribly  pretty  you  can 
turn  a  man's  head  just  for  sport.  But 
it  isn't  sport ;  at  least  not  to  me.  I'm 
handicapped  every  way." 

The  music  of  the  next  dance  began. 
It  appeared  distant  and  much  subdued. 
His  balance  and  his  nerve  seemed  lost. 
He  rose  slowly. 

"At  least,"  he  said,  grasping  at  a 
thread,  "at  least  say  that  you  re- 
member giving  me  tea — Bisherthorpe 
and  me,  one  day  soon  after  you'd  come 
back  from  your  honeymoon.  Don't 
make  me  feel  quite  an  outsider." 

She  watched  him  curiously.  Then  an 
expression — just  the  dawning  of  a  smile 
— stole  into  her  eyes.  She  clasped  her 
hands,  and  the  smile  crept  very  slowly 
from  her  eyes  to  her  mouth. 

"  How  delicious  !  "  she  said.  "  How 
perfectly  delicious!"  But  how  ab- 
surd I  " " 

Cranfield  was  fidgeting  with  his  pro- 
gramme. At  her  words  he  suddenly 
tore  it  in  two. 

She  glanced  at  him,  and  there  was 
a  glow  like  firelight  in  her  eyes. 

"I  don't  think,"  she  said  delib- 
erately, "that  I  ever  gave  you  any 
tea.  "I'm  not  Daisy,  you  know  ;  I'm 
Daisy's  sister.  We  are  horribly  alike, 
and  I  always  keep  forgetting.  Please 
forgive  me — it's  been  all  my  fault." 

The  swish  of  the  dancers  and  the 
throb  of  the  waltz  came  to  Cranfield  ; 
they  were  the  accompaniment  to  his 
tangling  thoughts. 

He  passed  his  hands  across  his  eyes, 
brushing  away  many  things.  Then, 
for  the  first  time  that  night,  he  smiled. 

"Might  I—  ?  "  He  halted.  "  Might 
I-?" 

Their  eyes  met. 

He  suddenly  bent  near  ;  so  near  that 
his  breath  touched  her  cheek. 

"  Might  I—  ?   Just  to  level  things." 

Her  head  drooped  and  the  color 
rushed  into  her  face.  Her  answer, 
when  it  came,  was  a  whisper — one  of 
those  inaudible  mysteries  that  are 
never  really  placed.  To  this  day  Cran- 
field insists  that  it  was  "yes,"  but 
Mrs.  Cranfield  is  quite  persistent  in 
claiming  that  it  was  "no." — Free 
Lance. 


Hints  on  Health. 

"  To  be  healthy  is  the  natural  state, 
and  disease  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
our  punishment  for  some  indiscretion 
or  excess,"  says  Patti. 

"Every  time  we  are  ill  it  is  a  part 
of  our  remaining  youth  which  we 
squander.  Every  recovery,  whether 
from  headache  or  pneumonia,  is  accom- 
plished by  a  strenuous  effort  of  vitality, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  waste  of  your  capi- 
tal of  life. 

"Therefore,  don't  let  yourself  be  ill. 

"  The  best  plan  to  avoid  illness  is  to 
live  regularly,  simply,  with  a  frugality 
that  stupid  persons  alone  will  deem 
painful  or  eccentric. 

"Sleep  eight  hours  in  every  twenty- 
four. 

"Ventilate  the  rooms  you  work  and 
sleep  in.  Very  few  people,  even  among 
those  who  think  they  are  well  up  in 
modern  ideas,  have  any  conception  of 
what  ventilation  means.  Even  when 
my  voice  was  the  only  thing  I  had  in 
the  world  I  slept  with  my  windows 
wide  open,  summer  and  winter,  and 
never  caught  cold  that  way. 

"Examine  seriously  into  your  list  of 
social  obligations,  have  the  good  sense 
to  recognize  that  there  is  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit  in  most  of  what  you 
regard  as  essential  in  that  line,  and 
simplify  it  all  you  can. 

"Complicated  living  breeds  worry, 
and  worry  is  the  main  enemy  of  health 
and  happiness — the  one  fiendish  mi- 
crobe that  does  more  to  destroy  the 
health  and  happiness  of  mankind  than 
any  other. 

"Make  your  home  a  pleasant  place, 
cheerful,  but  well  within  your  means. 

"Drink  nothing  but  water  or  milk — 
especially  drink  lots  of  ice  water.  You 
never  can  drink  too  much  of  it. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  remember  that 
alcohol  is  poison,  which  does  untold 
damage  within  you  ;  that  wine,  beer, 
coffee  and  tea  are  poisons,  too.  Shun 
all  of  them  as  you  would  diluted  vit- 
riol." 


I 

The  Court  Reporter  Up-to-Date. 

There  is  a  modern  method  in  report- 
ing court  cases.  The  New  York  Sun 
does  not  like  it,  and  prints  the  follow- 
ing comparison  between  the  old  and  the 
new  : 

In  old  times  there  were  three  ways 
to  report  testimony — the  verbatim, 
the  sketch,  and  the  summary.  Let  us 
give  an  example  : 

John  Smith  sworn  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Jones : 

Question.  "  What  is  your  business  ?  " 

Answer.    "  I  am  a  carpenter." 

Q.  "  How  long  have  you  worked  at 
your  trade  ?  " 

A.  "I  have  worked  at  my  trade  for 
twenty  years." 

Q.    "  Do  you  know  the  defendant  ?  " 

A.    "I  do." 

Q.    "  How   long  have  you  known 

him?" 

"  A.  I  have  known  him  for  the  past 
ten  years." 

So  much  for  the  verbatim.  Now  for 
the  sketch : 

"John  Smith,  on  being  sworn,  said  he 
was  a  carpenter.  He  worked  at  his 
trade  for  twenty  years,  and  knew  the 
defendant  for  ten  years." 

And  the  summary  : 

"John  Smith,  a  carpenter,  knew  de- 
fendant for  ten  years." 

The  "yellow"  fever,  however,  has 
evolved  a  new  style  of  reporting  : 

"John  Smith,  a  tall  and  angularly 
formed  fellow  with  bushy  red  hair  and 
flaming  whiskers,  was  sworn.  He  kissed 
the  book  with  a  resounding  smack,  ad- 
justed his  green  necktie,  sat  down  in 
the  witness  chair,  ran  his  right  hand 
through  his  ruby  locks,  crossed  his 
legs — which  were  closely  incased  in  blue 
and  white  trousers  of  the  latest  cut — 
and  then  looked  straight  into  the  eyes 
of  Counselor  Jones.  In  solemn  tones 
the  latter  asked  him  his  business.  '  I 
am  a  carpenter  ! '  was  the  humble  re- 
ply, made  in  a  clear  and  high-pitched 
voice  that  was  heard  distinctly  in  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  courtroom. 

"  'How  long  have  you  been  a  car- 
penter? '  asked  Mr.  Jones,  with  threat- 
ening look  in  his  left  eye.  '  I  have  been 
a  carpenter,  sir,'  said  the  witness  with 
great  dignity,  and  fully  appreciating 
the  importance  of  the  question,  '  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years.'  Then  Mr. 
Jones  drew  himself  up  to  his  fullest 
height,  and,  extending  his  right  arm 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  he 
brought  it  down  again  swiftly,  until 
his  huge  fist  struck  the  table  with  a 
horrible  dull  thud.  '  Do  you  know  the 
defendant  ?  '  in  thunderous  tones.  '  I 
do,'  was  the  reply,  made  in  accents 
pitched  in  a  high  key  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  cavernous  tones  of 
the  learned  counsel.  Then  Mr.  Jones, 
with  flashing  eyes  and  clenched  fist, 
coiled  himslf  up  like  a  serpent,  and 
hissed  :  '  How  long  have  you  known 
him?'  'Ten  years,' was  the  answer 
tossed  back  to  the  lawyer  with  light- 
ning-like rapidity." 


Fresh  Eggs. 

Fresh  eggs  are  now  within  the  reach 
of  every  one.  Omelette  and  poached 
eggs  are  luxuries  which  no  one  can  pre- 
vent at  this  season  of  the  year.  Eggs 
delicately  fried  are  not  especially  com- 
mon in  this  country,  though  coarse, 
greasy  fried  eggs  are  common  enough. 
Cooked  in  lard,  as  they  frequently  are 
to  avoid  their  turning  dark,  they  have 
a  flavor  that  renders  them  unfit  for 
food.  Fried  in  butter  they  may  be  de- 
licious, but  they  invariably  turn  dark. 
There  is  only  one  article  that  eggs  can 
be  fried  in  successfully.  That  is  good, 
sweet  oil.  Place  in  a  frying  pan  on  a 
hot  range  two  tablespoonfuls  of  per- 
fectly sound,  sweet  olive  oil.  When  it 
is  hot  and  smoking  break  into  it  one 
fresh  egg.  Turn  it  over  with  a  table 
knife,  fold  the  right  side  of  the  egg  over 
the  yolk  and  cook  for  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  longer.  The  egg  may  now  be 
turned  with  a  cake  turner  and  cooked 
for  a  quarter  of  a  minute  on  the  other. 
Slip  it  with  a  cake  turner  on  to  a  hot 
plate  and  it  is  ready  to  serve.  If  it  is 
cooked  any  longer  it  will  be  overdone. 
If  the  egg  is  perfectly  fresh  the  yolk 
will  not  break.  Eggs  that  are  so  stale 
that  the  yolks  break  and  separate  from 
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the  whites  are  not  fit  for  poaching  or 
frying.  A  delicious  way  to  cook  fresh 
eggs  for  the  table  in  the  spring  is  with 
mushrooms.  These  are  always  in  mar- 
ket from  the  greenhouse  if  not  from  the 
field.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  mush- 
rooms is  enough  to  serve  with  twelve 
eggs.  After  peeling  and  trimming  the 
mushrooms  melt  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter in  a  saucepan.  Add  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  a  saltspoonful  of  white  pep- 
per. Then  add  the  mushrooms,  prop- 
erly cleaned  and  trimmed,  squeezing 
in  two  drops  of  lemon  juice.  Cover  the 
saucepan  and  let  mushrooms  cook  for 
ten  minutes  on  a  slow  fire.  Add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  wine  and  simmer  the  mush- 
rooms for  about  three  minutes  longer, 
or  until  the  liquid  has  been  reduced 
one-half.  Now  add  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  cream  and  let  the  mushrooms 
boil  up  again.  Dish  the  mushrooms  in 
the  center  of  a  hot  platter,  without 
the  liquid  around  them.  Lay  twelve 
poached  eggs  in  a  circle  around  the 
mushrooms.  Pour  the  liquid  of  the 
mushrooms  over  them  and  around  the 
eggs.  This  dish  is  nice  without  whie, 
simply  served  with  the  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream  added  to  the  mush- 
rooms. 

Lincoln's  Last  Story. 

The  last  story  told  by  President 
Lincoln  was  just  before  he  left  the 
White  House  to  go  to  the  theater  on 
the  night  he  was  killed.  This  is  vouched 
for  by  Thomas  F.  Pendel,  who  is  the 
oldest  employe  of  the  White  House, 
and  who  went  with  Mr.  Lincoln  to  his 
carriage  on  the  fatal  night. 

"I  have  every  reason,"  said  Mr. 
Pendel,  "for  saying  that  the  last 
pleasant  little  story  Mr.  Lincoln  ever 
told  was  right  here  in  the  house.  As  is 
generally  knowD,  Speaker  Colfax  and 
Mr.  Ashmond  of  Massachusetts  were 
the  last  men  to  call  on  the  President 
prior  to  his  departure  for  the  theater. 
When  these  men  called,  I  carried  their 
cards  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I  know  that 
they  were  the  last  to  see  him.  However, 
not  very  long  before  they  came  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  received  a  visit  from 
Marshal  Lamon,  who  was  from  the 
President's  home  district,  and  it  was 
Mr.  Lamon  who  introduced  me  to  the 
President  when  I  received  my  appoint- 
ment, in  November,  1864.  Mr.  Lamon 
wanted  to  talk  to  Mr.  Lincoln  about  a 
pardon  for  an  old  friend,  a  soldier  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  some  slight 
violation  of  army  regulations.  The  case 
was  thoroughly  gone  over  by  the  two, 
and  with  pen  in  hand,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
in  the  act  of  signing  the  paper  which 
would  make  the  soldier  a  free  man, 
when  he  turned  to  Mr.  Lamon  and  said, 
1  Lamon,  do  you  know  how  the  Pata- 
gonians  eat  oysters  ?  ' 

"  'No,  I  do  not,  Mr.  Lincoln,'  was 
the  reply. 

"  'Well,  Lamon,  it  is  their  habit  to 
open  them  as  fast  as  they  can,  throw 
the  shells  out  of  the  window,  and  when 
the  pile  of  shells  grow  to  be  higher 
than  the  house,  why,  they  pick  up 
stakes  and  move.  Now,  Lamon,  I  feel 
like  beginning  a  new  pile  of  pardons, 
and  I  guess  this  is  a  good  one  to  begin 
on.' 

"It  wasn't  long  after  this  before  the 
other  gentlemen  came,  and  when  they 
had  finished  their  call  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  came  down,  and  I  went  with 
them  to  the  carriage.  That  was  the 
last  time  I  saw  the  good  man  alive." 

Mr.  Pendel  says  that  he  had  every 
opportunity  to  study  the  President,  for 
he  was  in  the  room  with  him  nearly  all 
the  time — a  bodyguard.  Mr.  Lincoln 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  guarded, 
and  made  frequent  objections  to  having 
some  one  constantly  near  him.  On  one 
occasion  he  said  to  Mr.  Pendel,  "Pen- 
del,  I  do  not  like  to  be  guarded,  but  I 
have  received  a  number  of  threatening 
letters  lately.  I  have  no  fears,  how- 
ever. That  fellow  we  saw  over  at  the 
War  Department  crouching  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  and  who  eyed  me  suspi- 
ciously, answers  perfectly  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  man  I  was  warned  to  look  out 
for  in  a  letter  I  received  the  other 
day." — New  York  Tribune. 

A  remedy  for  creaking  shoes  is  to  al- 
low the  soles  to  stand  over  night  in 
a    pan    containing   a  small  quantity 


of  olive  oil,  so  that  they  will  be- 
come saturated  with  it.  This  will  pro- 
tect them  from  dampness,  and  if  the 
soles  are  carefully  wiped  off  they  will 
not  grease  carpets  or  rugs.  This 
treatment  is  especially  intended  for 
walking  shoes. 


Home  Remedies. 

Every  mother  should  be  familiar  with 
simple  home  remedies  which  can  be  used 
in  times  of  need.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
be  always  dependent  on  a  physician  to 
ease  every  ache  and  pain. 

To  cure  a  ringworm  rub  the  spot 
with  milk  from  milkweed,  which  grows 
wild.  In  a  few  days,  if  this  is  persevered 
in,  the  spot  will  entirely  disappear. 
When  milkweed  is  not  to  be  had,  put 
a  copper  penny  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar  and  let  it  remain  until  it  be- 
comes green  ;  then  wash  the  ringworm 
with  this  liquid  several  times  a  day  un- 
til it  disappears. 

A  sharp  pain  in  the  lungs  or  side  can 
be  driven  away  by  applying  vaseline  and 
mustard  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts 
vaseline  and  one  part  mustard.  Rub  it 
together  and  spread  on  a  piece  of  linen 
as  you  would  an  ordinary  mustard 
paste.  This  is  also  excellent  for  a 
severe  pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
has  been  used  with  good  results  for 
breaking  up  influenza. 

To  break  up  a  hard  cold  at  the  start, 
take  a  hot  mustard  batb  and  go  to  bed, 
being  careful  not  to  take  more  cold 
afterwards. 

Flaxseed  tea  with  plenty  of  lemon 
juice  and  loaf  sugar  is  very  soothing  to 
sore  lungs,  and  will  often  cure  a  hard 
cough. 

Equal  parts  of  honey,  olive  oil  and 
pure  home-made  wine  made  from  grape 
juice  or  currants  is  both  soothing  and 
strengthening  for  a  bad  cough. 

Physicians  are  advocating  the  use  of 
pure  olive  oil  for  weak  lungs.  It  bids 
fair  to  take  the  place  of  cod  liver  oil, 
and  is  thought  by  many  pleasanter  to 
take. 

Olives,  as  a  food,  are  considered  very 
strengthening  for  those  with  lung 
troubles. 

A  glass  of  water  drank  half  an  hour 
before  each  meal,  and  just  before  retir- 
ing, will  frequently  regulate  the  bowels 
so  those  troubled  with  constipation  will 
be  all  right.  Ripe  fruit,  as  apples, 
peaches,  pears  and  grapes,  is  a  great 
regulator  of  the  bowels.  Those  who 
suffer  from  long-standing  constipation 
will  do  well  to  take  a  tablespoonful  of 
bran  before  each  meal. 

There  is  no  better  cure  for  bilious- 
ness than  boneset  tea,  or  that  made 
from  German  chamomile.  Drink  freely 
of  it  for  several  mornings.  Lemonade 
and  any  acid  fruit  are  also  excellent  for 
biliousness,  as  well  as  raw  or  cooked 
tomatoes. 

To  remove  the  inflammation  caused 
by  running  a  nail  into  the  hand  or  foot, 
apply  a  piece  of  salt  pork  immediately 
and  bind  on  the  part. 


Care  of  the  Teeth. 

Careful,  intelligent  care  of  the  teeth 
is  as  necessary  to  the  health  as  that 
devoted  to  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Fungoid  growths  which  occur  among 
the  teeth  are  said  to  be  a  cause  of 
dangerous  diseases  of  the  throat.  At 
least  once  a  week  the  teeth  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  out  with  a  sapona- 
ceous dentine.  Ordinary  white  castile 
soap  is  one  of  the  best  articles  for  this 
purpose.  If  it  is  used  daily  it  may 
make  the  teeth  yellow ;  therefore 
it  is  better  to  limit  its  use  to  once  a 
week.  It  is  one  of  the  best  things  for 
destroying  living  organisms  that  are  so 
liable  to  infect  the  teeth.  The  alkali  of 
a  mild  soap  also  arrests  decay  by  coun- 
teracting the  acids  of  various  foods. 

A  simple  excellent  tooth  powder,  to 
be  used  daily,  is  made  as  follows  :  To 
one-half  ounce  of  the  English  prepared 
chalk,  add  one  dram  each  of  pulverized 
cuttlefish  bone,  pulverized  Florentine 
orris  root  and  pulverized  borax  and 
pure  powdered  sugar.  Mix  these  in- 
gredients to  an  even  powder.  Let  the 
chemist  season  it  with  a  few  drops  of 
oil  of  wintergreen.  Put  the  powder  in 
a  large  mouthed  bottle  and  cork  it 
tightly.    One  of  the  best  washes  for 


the  teeth  is  tincture  of  myrrh  used  oc- 
casionally. Purchase  ten  cents  worth 
at  a  time.  After  brushing  the  teeth 
thoroughly  with  a  powder  put  a  few 
drops  of  myrrh  in  a  tumbler  of  water. 
Rinse  out  the  mouth  and  teeth  well 
with  this  solution.  None  of  the  ex- 
pensive French  washes  which  are  re- 
commended for  perfuming  the  breath 
and  hardening  the  gums  are  better 
than  this  preparation  of  myrrh. — New 
York  Tribune. 


Highest  Priced  Land. 

The  highest  priced  land  in  the  world  is 
that  bounded  by  Wall  and  Broad  streets 
and  Broadway,  in  lower  New  York 
City.  A  square  foot  of  ground  on  a 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Wall  streets 
cannot  be  had  for  less  than  $450.  The 
most  expensive  land  in  London  sells  for 
$300  a  square  foot.  The  average  price 
for  land  in  New  York  City's  financial 
district  is  about  $175.  Next  in  the 
scale  comes  the  woman's  shopping  dis- 
trict from  Fourteenth  to  Twenty-Third 
streets  on  Sixth  avenue,  and  from 
Thirty-fourth  to  Forty-second  street 
on  Broadway.  Here  land  ranges  all 
the  way  from  $60  to  $350  a  square  foot. 
On  the  northwest  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Thirty-fourth  streets,  the  latter 
price  was  obtained.  The  real  estate  man 
who  can  tell  the  future  movements  of 
population  on  Manhattan  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  realize  a  fortune.  The  growth 
of  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  has 
checked  the  movement  of  the  popu- 
lation north,  and  it  is  said  the  most 
valuable  land  on  Manhattan  Island  will 
always  remain  south  of  Central  Park. 
The  lower  half  of  the  island  will  in  a 
short  time  have  nothing  on  it  except 
office  buildings,  factories  and  tenement 
houses. — Success. 


Who  makes 


the   lamp  chim- 
neys ? 
Macbeth  makes 


the  good  ones. 


His  name  on  every  one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


A  COnPLETE 

Threshing  Outfit 

F^OR  SALE. 

One  40-inch  cylinder  Bronson  Pitts  Separator; 
Darnel  Best  Side  Cleaner;  Jackson's  Long  Ele- 
vator and  Self-Feeder;  Derrick  with  Forks; 
Blocks;  Cook  House;  Water  Tanks;  Feed  Rack, 
and  one  9x12  Heald's  Engine.  All  in  At  condition. 
Also,  a  comparatively  new  Burdsell  &  McAphee 
Clover  Huiler. 

For  farther  information,  apply  to 

J.  B.  RUMSEY  or  R.  B.  CRANSTON. 

Woodland,  Cal, 


Owners  of  Threshers  and  Harvesters, 

ATTENTIONI 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a  NUT  WRENCH 
that  makes  easy  and  simple  the  problem  of  re- 
moving and  replacing  the  teeth  in  tbe  cylinder  of 
your  machine— a  Wrench  that  more  than  pays  for 
itself  every  time  it  is  used?  If  so,  address  the  un- 
dersigned for  descriptive  matter,  price,  etc. 

VENTURA  MANUFACTURING  4  IMPLEMENT  CO.. 
Ventura,  California. 


A  No.  I  Threshing  Outfit 

FOR  SALE. 

Consisting  of  Separator,  Engine,  Derrick  Wagon 
and  Spools,  Forks,  etc.,  Water  Wagons,  Cook 
House,  Feed  Waeon.  Barley  Crusher.  All  in  No.  1 
shape.   FOR  SALE  CHEAP.   Apply  to 

PERRY  ANDERSON,  RIO  VISTA,  CAL. 


PPINTIIIf»  We  furnlsl>  all  stock  and  do  printing 
r  lull  l  lnu.  at  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  $1.25,  1000  {1.75.  Bill  beads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  325  Davis  St., 
Han  Francisco,  Cal. 


BEAUTIFUL  UP-TO-DATE  RESIDENCE 
worth  $20,C00  for$11.000.  Convenient  to  schools. 
Owner  leaving  town.  Will  exchange  for  good  ranch 
property— dairy  ranch  preferred.  Address  P.  O. 
Box  112,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


STOCK  RANCHES  FOR  SALE,  BY  OLD  MEN 
who  want  to  retire.  Large  tracts  in  Califor- 
nia, Oregon  and  Nevada;  highly  improved.  We 
can  suit  any  one  who  wants  a  good  stock  ranch. 
Easy  terms.  State  what  you  want.  Booklet  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address  Charles  W  Coe  & 
Co.,  San  Fernando  Cor.  Priest  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


RT1Y  a'fa'la  land  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DU  I  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R.;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  116  Montgomery  St  ,San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE. 

ACRES.  8  MILES  FROM  NAPA,  HANDY 
»*W  to  R.  R.  station,  boat  landing  and  school. 
House,  2  barns,  shop,  windmill,  etc.  Water  pined 
to  house  and  barns;  living  stream  on  place.  Five 
acres  prunes,  4  acres  resistant  vines  in  full  bear- 
ing. Unfailing  supply  of  firewood.  Must  sell  to 
settle  estate.  GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Administrator, 
Napa,  Cal. 

Fruit  Orchards  and  Farm  Lands 
in  Santa  Clara  County. 

83  acres  general  farm  close  to  foothills,  near 
Stanford  University.  Large  house  large  bam,  rich 
deep  soil,  plenty  of  water,  healthful  climate,  profit- 
able place  for  stock  and  poultry.   Price  $11,600, 

:60  acres  finest  seed  aod  b»rry  land  to  be  found  in 
the  State:  artesian  belt:  $250  per  acre. 

A  number  of  others.    Writ'*  for  what  yon  require. 

Glenn  County  Lands  Near  Willows. 

Good  and  cheap   No  better  returns  for  the  money. 

1280  acres  profitable  ranch  level  land,  well  fenced, 
house  5  rooms,  barn,  etc  Produces  10  sacks  grain 
to  the  acre.   Price  $12.50  per  acre    Investigate  this. 

ti40  acres  splendid  land  for  stock  or  grain.  Two 
good  barns,  house  7  rooms,  barley  20  sacks  to  the 
acre,  good  bargain  in  every  sense  Price  $7500. 
Favorab  e  terms 

For  full  particulars  for  these  and  other  similar 
properties,  address 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto.  Santa  Clara  County,  Cai. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TRICYCLES,  WHEEL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chairs  sold,  rented  and  exchanged. 


ertmes   tricycle   co  , 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
534  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


THE  COMPLETE  SPRAYER.  KabycSS: 

Steady  stream;  even  delivery.  The  best  yet.  A 
practical  machine  sold  by  a  practical  man.  Refer- 
ence—any reliable  man  in  Stockton.  Address 
H.  O.  LEARNED,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Stookton,  Cal. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 


San  Francisco,  April  29,  1903. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  Darned,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July. 


Wednesday                       77?<«784  72M@73 

Thursday                         78«@784  13%@1iH 

Friday                              78«®77*  73  <g,7Z% 

Saturday                          77J4«D78Jt  72?i<&724 

Monday                            77*@76*  72*@72 

Tuesday                            774@7«X  724@71X 


CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.   2  corn  per 
bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week: 

May.  July. 


Wednesday   44   ®444  44X®45 

Thursday   44fc@44i<  45H@44'i 

Friday   444(a)44&  454®45X 

Saturday   44ft®454  453i@454 

Monday   45*@444  45X@45 

Tuesday  45  ®44  45Ji@444 


SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  EVancisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was  as 
follows: 

May,l!i03.  Dec,  1903. 


Thursday  $1  32  @1  324  tl  21K<S>'  25 

Friday   1  32>i@   1  24=K@1  244 

Saturday    @   1  24  @  

Monday   1  32  ®   1  24K®1  25 

Tuesday    ®   1  254@1  24% 

\\  ednesday   1  31  @   1  25  @  


WHEAT. 

The  local  market  for  this  cereal  is  show- 
ing very  little  life,  and  nothing  else  to  be 
expected  for  the  time  being,  with  stocks 
throughout  the  State  practically  ex- 
hausted. The  last  ship  chartered  for 
South  Africa  came  down  loaded  from  Port 
Costa  a  few  days  ago,  and  had  since 
cleared,  leaving  but  one  vessel  on  the  en- 
gaged list,  and  that  one  there  mainly  on 
account  of  having  accepted  an  extremely 
low  freight  rate— $3  per  long  ton  of  2240 
pounds  for  carrying  wheat  to  Cork,  and 
from  thence  to  any  port  of  consequence  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  Harve,  Ant- 
werp or  Dunkirk,  as  the  owner  of  the 
cargo  may  elect  when  the  ship  arrives  on 
the  other  side.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  spot  charter  of  a  French  ship 
at  an  advance  of  about  50c  per  ton 
on  above  figure.  The  outlook  is  that 
freight  rates  on  wheat  to  Europe  will  open 
the  coming  season  at  about  20s  to  22s  6d, 
or  about  22c  per  cental,  which  cannot  be 
considered  a  high  figure  and  is  much  be- 
low the  average  of  previous  seasons. 
With  anything  like  a  fair  market  abroad, 
new  wheat  should  command  $1.20@1  25 
per  cental  for  good  average  shipping  stock, 
and  with  present  fine  crop  prospects  in 
this  State,  there  will  be  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint if  values  the  approaching  cereal 
year  do  not  fall  to  lower  level  than  above 
indicated.  There  will  probably  be  some 
heavy  selling  pressure  early  in  the  season, 
which  is  nearly  alway  the  case,  and  is 
especially  apt  to  be  so  with  a  big  crop 


coming  on  a  bare  market.  This  may 
temporarily  depress  values,  and  enable 
speculators  to  take  advantage  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

California  Milling   1  40  ®1  50 

Cal.  No  1  shipping,  alongside   1  32  v  1  37* 

Oregon  Club   1  30  @1  35 

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club     @  

Off  qualitiss  wheat    @  


PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1.32}@1.31. 

December,  1903,  delivery,  $1.24}@1.25 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  for  May,  1903,  wheat,  $1.31 
was  paid;  December,  1903,  sold  at  $1.25. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Liv.  quotations  6sl!4d@6s5d  6s8!4d(S.6s9d 

Freight  rates   23X®25s  164@— s 

Local  market   tl  10@1  llu  $1  324@1  374 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Considering  the  rather  limited  supplies 
at  present,  and  the  almost  total  absence 
of  undue  selling  pressure,  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  business  doing  on  local  ac- 
count. The  export  trade  is,  however,  of 
very  small  volume,  and  much  li<rhter  than 
it  has  been  for  a  long  time.  Values  are 
being  tolerably  well  maintained  at  the 
current  range,  but  they  will  not  long  con- 
tinue in  force.  Lower  prices  are  certain 
as  soon  as  new  milling  wheat  comes  upon 
the  market. 


Superfine,  lower  grades  18  40®2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75®3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   8  75@4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  U0a4  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  25@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  75 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  90 


BARLEY. 
Despite  the  fact  that  stocks  are  quite 
low  throughout  the  State,  values  have 
been  inclining  to  lower  levels,  the  demand 
being  very  limited  at  the  prices  which 
have  been  lately  prevailing,  and  there  be- 
ing naturally  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all 
holders  to  effect  a  thorough  clean-up  be- 
fore the  new  season  opens.  The  demand 
which  exists  is  almost  entirely  for  feed 
descriptions,  and  there  is  consequently 
little  upon  which  to  base  quotations  for 
other  grades.  Several  lots  of  barley  were 
landed  here  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
the  current  week.  Options  were  lower, 
the  most  decided  drop  boing  in  May  bar- 
ley, which  sold  down  to  $1.01. 


Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   11  05  @t  07* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  02^®  I  15 

Brewing.  No.  1  to  choice   1  124@1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  40  ®l  50 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  20  ®1  35 


OATS. 

Although  receipts  the  past  week  have 
been  light  in  the  aggregate,  the  market 
has  not  shown  any  special  firmness. 
Offerings  of  ordinary  White  oats,  and  of 
Reds  and  Blacks,  are  of  fair  proportions 
from  stocks  now  in  store,  and  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  imme- 
diate demand.  Of  Gray  and  Surprise  oats 
there  are  not  enough  on  market  to  afford 
more  than  nominal  quotations  for  these 
varieties. 


White  Oats,  fancy  feed    1  274@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice   1  25  mi  274 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  174@1  224 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  01  25 

Milling   1  224"  1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  274ffil  324 

Black  Russian   1  10  ®1  15 

Red   l  I24@i  25 


CORN. 

Market  is  quiet,  and  while  not  appreci- 
ably lower  cannot  be  termed  firm  at  exist- 
ing values,  as  there  is  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  either  large  or  small  dealers  to 
stock  up  to  any  noteworthy  extent.  Most 
of  the  corn  now  offering  is  Eastern  white 
and  yellow,  and  is  principally  of  quite 
ordinary  grade. 


Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  20  @l  274 

Large  Yellow   I  22^@1  27tf 

Small  Yellow   l  45   @1  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  10  @1  20 


RYE. 

Little  doing  in  this  cereal,  as  much  due 
to  limited  inquiry  as  to  lack  of  heavy  sup- 
plies. 

Good  to  choice   1  10  @1  15 

BUCKWHEAT. 
None  arriving  and   market  virtually 
bare  of  offerings.     Values  are  not  well 
defined. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

There  is  considerable  inquiry  for  white 
beans  and  also  for  Bayos  and  Pinks,  with 
market  for  those  moderately  firm,  but  no 
improvement  in  quotable  rates.  The 
white  beans  now  on  market  are  mostly  of 
the  large  variety.  The  bulk  of  holdings 
are  in  second  hands,  and  in  a  good  many 
instances  cost  above  present  selling  prices. 
A&ide  from  above  kinds  there  are  few 
beans  here.  Li  mas  and  Black-eyes  are  in 
fairly  liberal  stock  in  southern  ware- 
houses and  are  not  moving  very  rapidly, 
although  selling  at  concessions  from  re- 
cent asking  rates. 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbg   8  50  @3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  10  (83  25 

Large  White   2  85  @3  10 

Pinks   2  40  @2  70 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  00  @3  10 

Reds   2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidney      ®  

Llmas.  good  to  choice   4  00  ®4  10 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  @3  35 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  60 


DRIED  PEAS. 
Market  is  quiet  at  quotably  unchanged 
values.    Stocks  are  not  heavy,  are  almost 
wholly  of  the  Green  variety,  and  are 
mainly  in  few  hands. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  60  ®i  75 

Niles  Peas   2  25  @  

HOPS. 

Little  doing  locally.  Sales  continue  to 
be  reported  in  the  interior  at  lower  figures 
than  are  generally  quoted  here.  Late 
Eastern  advices  by  mail  report  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  downward  tendency  of  our 
market  received  a  check  early  in  the 
week  under  quite  free  buying  of  hops  in 
California  at  18c,  and  more  inquiry  here 
from  dealers,  most  of  whom  were  very 
low  in  stock;  but  quieter  reports  have 
come  from  the  Pacific  coast  within  a  day 
or  two  and  this  tends  to  keep  the  tone 
here  about  steady.  Some  deliveries  have 
been  made  to  brewers,  but  as  a  rule  they 
have  been  so  busy  fixing  up  licenses  in 
accordance  with  the  new  law  that  not 
many  fresh  purchases  of  hops  were  re- 
ported. Reports  from  Germany  indicate 
a  very  strong  market,  with  but  little 
stock  on  hand.  London  cable  and  mail 
advices  are  to  the  effect  that  trade  is  very 
dull,  and  prices  for  English  hops  are  de- 
clining. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1902  crop  174@80 


WOOL. 

Dealers  continue  to  purchase  freely  in 
the  interior  wherever  opportunity  offers, 
and  at  stiffer  prices  than  they  care  to 
quote  here,  the  object  being  to  keep  this 
market  down  so  as  to  be  able  to  operate 
to  better  ad  vantage  at  producing  points. 
This  game  has  been  worked  so  often  that 
it  is  getting  to  be  a  chestnutty  affair  and 
is  not  having  much  effect  on  those  who 
keep  well  informed.  Our  quotations  are 
based  on  prices  being  paid,  and  not  on  the 
figures  given  out  here  by  manipulators. 

SPRING. 


Northern,  free   17  @  19 

Northern,  defective   16  ®  17 

Middle  County,  free   16  ®  18 

Middle  County,  defective   14  @  16 

Foothill   14  @  16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free   12  @  14 


San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective. .  10  @  11 
HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Owing  to  an  active  demand  from  the 
North,  and  also  a  continued  free  outward 
movement  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  more 
firmness  has  been  developed  in  the  hay 
market,  especially  for  the  better  grades  of 
stable  hay,  quotable  values  for  which 
have  been  advanced  50c(g$l  per  ton.  That 
the  higher  figures  will  long  remain  cur- 
rent, however,  Is  not  probable  New  hay 
is  now  being  cut  in  some  quarters  and  will 
be  soon  on  the  market  in  quotable  quan- 
tity.   Straw  remains  dull. 


Wheat,  good  to  choice   12  on®  14  CO 

Wheat  and  Oat   12  00®  13  50 

Oat,  good  to  choice   12  00®  13  50 

Barley   10  00®  12  00 

Clover   _®  _ 

Alfalfa   10  00®  12  00 

Volunteer   10  00:«  10  50 

Compressed   11  00®  14  00 

Straw,  V  bale   v.  , a  50 


MILLSTUFFS. 
Continued  light  receipts  of  Bran  and 
Middlings  keep  the  market  unfavorable 
to  buyers.  Rolled  Barley  was  in  light  re- 
quest, prices  tending  downward.  Milled 
Corn  ruled  fairly  steady. 

Bran,  ¥  ton   19  50® 20  50 

Middlings   24  50®26  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00®22  50 

Barley,  Rolled    23  50®24  50 

Cornmeal. . .    27  00@28  00 

Cracked  Corn   27  50®28  50 

SEEDS. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  In  Mus- 
tard Seed  and  no  changes  to  record  In 
quotable  values.  Alfalfa  is  practically  out 
of  stock.  Flaxseed  market  is  quiet  at  fig- 
ures quoted.  Bird  Seed  is  in  very  moder- 
ate supply  and  is  being  quite  steadily 


held. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Utah   -@  — 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice   — ®  — 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75®  3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  0J    8  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  @— 

Rape   14®  24 

Hemp   3\@  4 


HONEY. 

Last  year's  product  has  been  tolerably 
well  cleaned  up,  particularly  the  desirable 
stock.  Present  offerings  are  largely  odds 
and  ends,  including  little  of  fine  quality. 
Values  for  the  time  being  are  little  more 
than  nominal.  A  lower  range  of  prices  is 
looked  for  on  coming  crop. 


Extracted,  White  Liquid   64®  7 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   54®  6 

Extracted,  Amber   5  ®  5M 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   4  @  <§J 

White  Comb,  1- lb  frames    12  ®|24 

Amber  Comb    9  @10 

Dark  Comb   7  @  74 


BEESWAX. 
Market  Is  almost  bare  and  there  is  not 
much  inquiry  at  this  date.    Easier  prices 
are  expected  upon  arrival  of  new. 

Good  to  choice,  light  *tt>  27  ®29 

Dark  25  @28 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
There  have  been  no  radical  changes  in 
the  Beef  market  since  date  of  last  report, 
but  prices  have  been  tending  downward. 
Supplies  are  of  fair  volume,  and  the  imme- 
diate demand  not  very  brisk.  Veal  is  in 
light  receipt,  and  choice  meets  with  ready 
sale  at  full  current  rates.  Mutton  and 
Lamb  continued  rather  close  to  last-q  uoted 
decline,  with  inquiry  only  moderate. 
Hogs  are  arriving  a  little  more  freely  than 
required  for  immediate  use,  and  packers 
do  not  care  to  do  much  at  present  prices. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 


Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  &>   74®  8 

Beef,  2nd  quality   7  @— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   64@— 

Mutton — ewes,  84®9c;  wethers   9  ®  94 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  200  lbs   7%@— 

Hogs,  hard  grain, 200  to  250  lbs   74®  7'4 

Hogs,  large  hard,  over  250  lbs   7   ®  74 

Hogs,  small,  fat   7'»<a>  7-v 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   9  «■  10 

Lamb,  Spring,  »  lb  11  ®12 


HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Market  for  Hides  and  Pelts  shows  fairly 
healthy  condition,  prevailing  values  being 
in  the  main  well  sustained.    Tallow  is,  as 


a  rule,  meeting  with  prompt  custom  at 
quotably  unchanged  values. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  is  firm  at  the 
figures  quoted,  and  is  more  apt  to  rule 
higher  than  lower  as  the  season  advances. 
Market  for  other  lines  of  bags  and  bag- 
ging is  without  special  feature  of  interest. 


Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5X@— 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June- 
July      5*@  6 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentln,  In  lots  of 

2,000,  ¥  101  5  55  @_ 

Wool  Sacks,  4-fb   36  @_ 

Wool  Sacks,  34- lb   34  g_ 

POULTRY. 

Large  young  chickens  have  been  in 
active  request  most  of  the  week  and  have 
brought    good     prices.     Some  Young 


Roosters,  extra  large  and  without  sign  of 
spur,  sold  up  to  $12  per  doz  ,  but  offerings 
of  this  sort  are  too  rare  to  admit  of  the 
figure  as  a  regular  quotation.  Old 
chickens  sold  rather  slowly,  especially 
common  Hens.  For  Turkeys  there  was 
no  inquiry  worth  mentioning.  Ducks  and 
Geese  brought  fully  as  good  figures  as- 
preceding  week. 


Turkeys,  alive,  Hens  ft                  —  @  — 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  f(  lb             —  ®  _ 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen.,             5  50  ®  6  50 

Roosters,  old                                   4  60  ®  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)             8  00  ®I0  00 

Fryers                                             6  SO  ®  7  50 

Broilers,  large                                 4  50  ®  5  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium               3  00  ®  4  00 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen                        5  00  @6  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen                   6  00  f  8  00 

Geese,  V  pair                               2  00  ®  2  50 

Goslings,  f  pair                              2  00  ®  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  *  dozen                       1  E0  ®  1  75 

Pigeons,  young                             1  50  &  2  00 


BUTTER. 
Market  has  developed  more  firmness, 
under  active  competition  among  receivers. 
A  Government  contract  is  reported  let  for 
100,000  lbs.  at  $27  30  per  cental,  the  qual- 
ity to  be  of  the  best,  the  butter  to  be 
packed  in  3  lb.  tins  and  pasteurized. 


Creamery,  extras,  *  lb   21  @22 

Creamery,  firsts   20  @2l 

Dalrv,  select   20  Ml 

Dairy,  firsts   10  ®20 

Dairy,  seconds    18  ®19 

Firkin  good  to  choice   —  @— 

Mixed  Store   164®174 

Pickled  Roll   —  @- 


CHEESE. 
New  domestic  is  in  fair  supply  and  Is 
being  urged  to  sale.    Stocks  of  old  cheese, 
both  domestic  and  imported,  are  decidedly 
light. 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   12  , 

California,  good  to  choice   114@12 

California,  "Young  Americas"   12  @13 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  are  free,  but  market  is  firm  at 
ruling  rates  Not  only  regular  dealers, 
but  many  outsiders,  are  speculating  in 
eggs.  Eastern  eggs  are  arriving  quite 
freely  and  are  going  into  cold  storage,  on 
account  of  storage  being  cheaper  here 
than  on  the  other  side. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  ®20 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  1740184 
California,  good  to  choice  store   1643174 

VEGETABLES. 
Asparagus  was  in  increased  receipt  and 
lower,  canners  reducing  bids  to  tl  15  and 
85c  per  box,  respectively,  for  Nos.  1  and 
2.  Green  Peas  and  Rhubarb  were  in  good 
supply  and  market  favored  consumers. 
Tender  Wax  Beans  brought  17$c  per  lb. 
and  choice  String  15c.  Onion  market 
was  slow  and  devoid  of  special  firmness; 
two  carloads  arrived  from  Nevada. 

Asparagus,  V  box   75  @  1  50 

Beans,  Lima,  $  tt>   —  ®  — 

Beans,  String,  V  0>   8  ®  124 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. .     75  a  — 

Cucumbers,  $  large  box    —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  fb   —  ®  — 

Garlic,  »  lb   24®  4 

Mushroom".     ft   —  @  — 

Onions  Yellow  Danver,  V  cental...     40  «a  75 

Okra,  Dried,  ¥  ft    —  @  — 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  "t*  ft   24®  8 

Peas,  Sweet,  Alame  a,  *  sack         1  25  in  1  75 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  »  ft   25  ®  30 

Peppers.  Pell,  V  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  *  box.  ..   30  ®  75 

Summer  Squash,  V  box   100  @  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  V  crate. . ..  1  25  ®  1  75 

POTATOES. 
A  few  strictly  select  Burbank  Seedlings 
sold  to  fair  advantage,  some  fine  Oregon 
going  In  a  small  way  up  to  $1  per  cental, 
but  with  this  exception  the  market  for  old 
stock  was  devoid  of  firmness.  New  were 
in  increased  receipt,  coming  mainly  from 
Alameda  county,  and  sold  at  reduced  fig- 
ures. Sweets  are  nearly  out  of  stock  and 
prosent  offerings  are  more  or  less  off  In 
quality. 


River  Burbanks   35  ®  50 

River  Reds,  »  ctl   85  ®  50 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   —  ®  — 

Oregon  Burbanks    50  @  90 

New  Potatoes,  »  ft   14®  2 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Two  boxes  of  cherries,  the  first  of  the 
season,  were  shipped  to  the  East  from  the 
Vacavllle  section  on  Saturday  last.  They 
were  of  the  Purple  Gulgne  variety  and 
were  said  to  be  In  good  condition.  This 
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fruit  is  expected  to  put  in  an  appearance 
in  this  market  in  quotable  quantity  the 
coming  week.  Receipts  of  strawberries 
have  shown  decided  increase  the  past 
week  and  the  quality  is  also  averaging 
better  than  the  earlier  consignments. 
Prices  are  at  a  lower  range.  Apple  mar- 
ket was  quiet,  with  offerings  mostly  cold- 
storage  stock  and  no  material  change  in 
asking  figures. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  4-tier  box   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-box   1  85®  1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^  50-box   75®  1  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  V  chest          8  00@12  00 

Strawberries,  Mellnda,  $  crate   1  50®  — 

Strawberries,  Mellnda,  $  chest   5  U0@  7  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  is  showing  improved  condi- 
tion, not  especially  in  quotable  values,  but 
in  more  active  movement.  Included  in 
the  business  of  the  week  was  the  filling  of 
a  Government  order  for  peaches  and 
prunes.  The  outlook  for  the  prune  crop 
in  Europe  is  not  promising,  and  European 
buyers  are  reported  endeavoring  to  con- 
tract for  early  deliveries  of  new  Santa 
Claras  on  basis  of  2Jc  for  the  four  sizes. 
Apple  market  is  quoted  as  showing  a 
firmer  tone  East,  and  this  may  tend  to  a 
clean-up  of  local  stock  at  better  figures 
than  have  been  lately  obtainable.  Apri- 
cots remaining  continue  to  be  firmly  held 
in  consequence  of  prospective  light  yield. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  60-Ib  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3\i@  5 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7H@  9V4 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ft  5H@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   1V%@— 

Figs,  10-ft.  box,  1-ft  cartons  65  @75 

Nectarines,  1*ft   4  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  4% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   554@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7  ®  7H 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   8  ®9 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5V4®  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   4H@  5 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4</,@  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow   h%®  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  @  6 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes,  1X@2^;  40-50s,  43i@5^c; 
5O-60S,  35i@4c;  60-70S,  2%(m3c\  70-803,  2@.2!*C; 
8O-90s,  lft@2o;  90-lOOs,  lM@ltfc;  small,  X@lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    3  ®  3V4 

Apples,  quartered   3  ®  ZVt 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   454®  5tf 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  ft  lb   4   @  5 

Plums,  unpltted,  *  ft   \yt@  2 

RAISINS. 

Market  is  quiet  and  featureless.  Offer- 
ings are  of  too  small  volume  to  admit  of 
any  extensive  trading. 

Prices  at  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 

2-  crown  London  Layers,  20-lb  boxes,  $1.05  box; 

3-  crown  do,  $1.15;  4-crown  fancy  Clusters,  do,  $2; 
6-crown  Dehesas,  do,  $2.50;  6-crown  Imperials, 
do,  13.  Loose  Muscatels,  ft.,  4-crown,  6%c;  3- 
orown,  5!4c;  2-crown,  5Mc. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
There  is  a  very  fair  demand  for  oranges, 
but  it  is  mainly  for  small  and  medium 
sized  Navels  of  choice  quality,  with  few  of 
this  sort  coming  forward  and  not  many 
expected  during  the  balance  of  the  season. 
Large  Navels  are  in  fairly  liberal  supply 
and  are  not  meeting-  with  a  firm  market, 
especially  the  ordinary  qualities,  some 
showing  more  or  less  effects  of  frost. 
Lemons  of  choice  to  select  quality  are  in 
moderate  request  at  quotably  unchanged 
values,  but  the  lower  grade  move  slowly 
at  fully  as  low  figures  as  have  been  cur- 
rent this  season.  Limes  were  in  increased 
receipt  from  Mexico  and  prices  were 
marked  down  about  $1  per  case. 
Oranges,  Washington  Navel,  <p  box.  ...  1  00@2  50 
Oranges,  Mediterranean  Sweet,  $  box  .  1  00@1  75 

Oranges,  California  Seedlings   75®  1  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box   2  25 a 2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice    50<32  00 

Lemons.  California,  fair  to  good   75@1  50 

Grape  Fruit.  *  box   1  25@£  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  «  box   3  50«4  50 

NUTS. 

Almonds  have  been  receiving  more  at- 
tention, the  market  being  firmer,  although 
no  pronounced  change  has  been  effected 
in  quotable  values.  The  European  mar- 
kets are  quoted  higher  on  account  of  dam- 
age by  frost  to  crop  in  Sicily.  Walnuts 
are  in  very  light  supply.  Conditional 
orders  of  considerable  magnitude  have 
been  already  received  for  coming  crop. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  5V4 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   4%@  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6% 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  13  @13Ks 

Walnuts,  White,  standard  —  @— 

WINE. 

Not  much  doing,  so  'far  as  reported,  in 
a  wholesale  way.  The  Wine  Dealers'  As- 
sociation quotes  dry  wines  of  last  year's 
vintage  at  18c,  but  deducts  fully  ljc  per 
gallon  for  various  charges  against  seller. 
In  a  small  way  outside  parties  pay  up  to 
20c  per  gallon,  and  in  some  instances  a 
little  more  for  very  select  stock.  Sweet 
wines  of  1902  are  held  by  the  Association 
at  32c  per  gallon  net  at  the  wineries.  The 
Association  owns  nearly  all  the  sweet 
wines  of  the  State,  except  those  produced 
in  the  Los  Angeles  district,  and  is  trying 
to  get  control  of  the  product  there.  Re- 
ceipts of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week 
were  251,035  gallons.  The  steamer  Aca- 
pulco,  sailing  on  Saturday  last,  carried 
78,086  gallons  and  16  cases  wine,  including 
74,228  gallons  for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1, 1902. 


Flour,  H  sks   61,104 

Wheat,  ctls   56,523 

Barley,  ctls   36,875 

Oats,  ctls   2,898 

Corn,  ctls   1,965 

Rye,  ctls    2,450 

Beans,  sks   4,109 

Potatoes,  sks   20,886 

Onions,  sks   1,649 

Hay,  tons   3,153 

Wool,  bales   2,957 

Hops,  bales   117 


5,087,825 
5,699,187 
4,609,340 
734,977 
125,849 
176  459 
662,440 
1,151,633 
179,415 
136,971 
47,245 
14,420 


Same  time 
last  year. 


5,548,801 
9,023,016 
5,894,913 
762,135 
103,276 
266,216 
658,644 
1,251,597 
182,600 
125  598 
56  722 
8,879 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1902. 

last  year. 

35,668 

3,299,465 

3,854,586 

Wheat,  ctls  

65,982 

5,052,315 

8,450,976 

5,628 

3,413,668 

4,211,760 

437 

32,792 

3  816 

149 

44,209 

9,387 

223 

39,837 

23,630 

Hay,  bales  

1,075 

173,091 

14,400 

Wool,  lbs  

445,969 

545  331 

55,382 

395,54S 

499,014 

9 

3  607 

6,068 

1,113 

91,617 

46,735 

New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  14,  1903. 

725,198.— GAS   Apparatus — D.  Barnard,  Bakers- 
field,  Cal. 

725,535.— Glove  Fastener— A.  Bernauer,  S.  F. 
725,612.— Crutch-G.  C.  Calentlne.  Tacoma,  Wash. 
725,410.— Vehicle  Wheel— M.  J.  Clark,  Chaparal, 
Ariz. 

725,051  — Bottle— T.  C.  De  Hart,  Oakland,  Cal. 
725,052.— Weather  Strip  —  W.   C.   Dillon,  Los 

Angeles.  Cal. 
725,230  —Miter  Finder— Duncan  &  Byars,  Nor- 

walk,  Cal. 

725,057.— Rail  Joint  Chair— T.  Elrod,  Cool,  Cal. 
725,431.— Calendar— W.  M.  Finch,  Willow,  Cal. 
725,340.— Calking  Apparatus— C.  G  Hightower, 
S.  F. 

725,621.— Window  Sashes— E.  Hipolito,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

725,093  —Water  Gate— W.  H.  Kller,  Pomona.  Cal. 
725,348.— Folding,  Chair— F.  T.  B.  Mann,  Long 
Beach,  Cal. 

725.581.  — Car  Door— D.  E.  McLaughlin,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

725,466.— Gas  Generator— C  W.  Metcalf,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

725,351.— Railway  Track— P.  Montsabre,  Fresno, 
Cal 

725.582.  — Mowing  Machine-R.  L.  Neville,  S.  F. 
725,124.— Wrench— R  J.  Northam,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
725,114.— Oil  Burner— J.  Proper,  Oceanpark,  Cal. 
725  371.  — Weighing  Machine— G.  F.  W.  Schultze, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
725,156  -GAME-Seyfried  &  Sheelor,  S.  F. 
725,518. — Hook— J.  Wahiberg,  Eureka,  Cal. 


MALTItOID 
ROOFING 


Malthoid  roofing  is 
made  in  California, 
where  the  materials  are 
produced  from  which 
the  best  roofings  are 
made. 

Malthoid  is  weather  and 
water-proof,  fire-resisting  — 
will  not  crack,  expand  or 
contract  —  neither  will  it 
sweat  or  run  from  heat. 

The  lowest  priced  good 
roofing  made. 

Send  for  booklet  ind  umplei.  I 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 


San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado 


OPPORTUNITY 


uu 
W 
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Is  afforded  persons  seeking  homes  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  California  to  acquire  reliable,  de- 
tailed info i  mation  in  regard  to  land  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  desirable  sections  of  the  State.  This 
property  is  about  150  miles  southeast  from  San 
Francisco  and  embraces  some  40,000  acies,  all  of 
which  is  under  irrigation  and  part  of  which  is  on 
the  market  at  very  low  prices — quality  of  land, 
climatic  conditions,  shipping  facilities,  markets, 
etc. ,  considered. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  adapted  to  nearly 
every  product  of  the  State.  Special  success  is  at- 
tending the  many  small  farmers  already  engaged 
in  dairying,  fruit  raising  and  the  cultivation  of 
sweet  potatoes,  melons,  etc. 

Five  thousand  acres  have  been  divided  into 
tracts  of  from  20  to  100  acres  each.  Perpetual 
right  to  an  ample  supply  of  water  goes  with  the 
title,  thus  insuring  the  settler  against  the  uncer- 
tainties of  seasonal  rainfall. 

That  earnest,  thrifty,  intelligent  men  and  women 
can  support  families  and  save  money  every  year  is 
shown  in  the  illustiated  pamphlet  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  inquirer  upon  request. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe 
R.  R.  main  lines  run  directly  through  this  property. 

Prices  and  Terms  of  Sale  Satisfactory  to  Ad;  Responsible  Buyer. 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co., 


t— 1 


CD 


WM.  H.  CROCKER,  PRES. 
C.  E.  GREEN,  SEC.  &  TREAS. 


GEO.  CROCKER,  VICE-PRES. 
J.  D.  BRADLEY,  MGR. 


TO 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL 


VEGETABLES    MELONS  GRAPES 


Red  Cross  Steel  Windmill.  Perfect,  Self- 
Regulating  and  Absolutely  First  Class. 


For  Hand,  Wind- 
mill, Irrigating, 
Spraying,  Road, 

Ship,  Wine, 
Whitewashing, 
Fire  Purposes, 
Power  Purposes, 

A'r  Purposes, 
Pumps  for  every 
conceivable  use 

and  for  all 
depths  of  wells. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES, 


1H.  3. 


Centrifugal  Pumps. 


\lA  H.  P.  Stover  Handy  Boy  Gasoline  Engine. 
S.    8,    12    Hor»»  F»ower. 
SEND  FOR  C  1TALOUUK,  HAILED  FREE. 

IRRIGATING  PUHPS 

Of  All  Kinds. 

IRON  PIPE,   BRASS  GOODS, 
HOSE,  ETC. 

WirsDMILLS  AND  TANKS. 

WOODIN  &  UTILE, 

312-314  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Windmill  Pump. 


W.  &  P.  PAINTS. 

For  wine  cellars,  brewery  floors,  refrigerators,  walls.  Gives  out  no  noxious 
fumes  or  gases  and  can  be  used  in  safety  in  confined  places.  Lowest  in  price. 
Best,  irrespective  of  price. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
 THE  CELEBRATED  


$25:22 


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  si-'-  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  18  Ins. 
deep,  17  Ins.  wide,  12  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x36  inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  In  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.  Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

wSId.  WM.  G.  WILLARD.  Dept.  114  6V?6,&iioMt- 
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TKe  Dairy  S. 


When  the  dairy  alphabet 
written,  the  letter  S  will  stan. 
for  three  things— Simplicity 
Satisfaction,  ShurpltfH. 


They  all  mean  the 


thl 


Sharpies 

Tvibular  Dairy 
Separators. 


The  simple  separator— free  from  cc 
'  easy  to  turn  ami  easy  to  clean. 

The   satisfactory  separators— jjet- 
I  tine  more  cream  of  better  quality — 
yielding  a  6%  greater  profit  on  your 
|  investment  tr.an  any  ether  separator. 

Our  Business  Dairying  Book  No.  131 
I  explains  how  and  why,  out  oursepar- 
I  ator  tells  its  own  story  better  than 
words  can. 

You  may  try  it  and  then  decide 
whether  you  want  it  or  not. 

[  Sharpies  Co.,     P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills.      West  Chester.Pa. 


plicated  parts — 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Still  in  Old  San  Joaquin. 

Italian  Trutkers. — The  story  pub- 
lished some  time  ago  that  the  Italian 
truck  gardeners  about  Stockton  had 
combined  to  raise  the  price  of  vege- 
tables to  the  stores  and  to  build  a  hall, 
I  am  assured  by  G.  Allegretti — a 
prominent  merchant  of  that  nationality, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  indus- 
trial affairs  of  the  Italian  population — 
was  somewhat  overdrawn.  There  is 
no  organization  of  truck  raisers  as 
such  for  the  purposes  named.  There 
are,  however,  he  says,  about  180  of 
them  members  of  a  beneficiary  order 
in  lodges  admitting  only  Italians.  Out 
of  this  association  might  grow  concert 
of  action  for  the  purpose  named  and 
eventually  the  building  of  a  hall  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  the  story.  "  Our 
people  learn  to  creep  before  they  try 
to  walk,"  he  said,  in  explaining  Italian 
peculiarities;  "but  of  all  the  Italians 
who  have  been  here  any  length  of  time, 
and  who  are  engaged  in  gardening  or 
farming  of  any  kind,  you  will  scarcely 
find  one  who  does  not  own  his  place, 
fully  paid  for,  and  they  live  well,  too." 
This  is  true.  So  far  as  Stockton  and 
immediate  landward  vicinity  is  con- 
cerned, the  "Chinese  problem"  has 
been  solved  in  one  way  by  the  Italian, 
who  has  beaten  the  Chinaman  at  his 
work,  though  the  Italian  or  Swiss- 
Italian  is  nearly  always  married  and 
the  Chinaman  nearly  always  single. 
The  Italian  buys  the  place  and  he  and 
his  family  become  citizens;  the  China- 
man rents  the  place,  sends  his  profits 
to  China  and  eventually  follows  them, 
alive  or  dead. 

The  "Summer  Home." — Commencing 
south  of  French  Camp  about  2  miles, 
and  extending  in  the  direction  of  Ripon, 
lying  between  the  French  Camp  road 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  is  a 
tract  about  3  miles  square  in  the  midst 
of  the  sand  lands  of  this  county,  and  in- 
cluding the  apex  of  them,  which  is  di- 
vided into  small  tracts  of  various  sizes, 
called  the  "Summer  Home  "  tract.  It 
is  filling  in  with  settlers,  and  has  been 
for  some  four  years.  Comfortable 
little  homes,  windmills  and  other  im- 
provements are  rendering  beautiful 
what  was  formerly  a  sandy  waste. 
The  breeze-blown  air  is  pure,  water  not 
hard  to  get  and  the  soil  easily  culti- 
vated and,  with  irrigation,  productive. 
Farther  to  the  south,  about  3  or  4 
miles  from  Ripon,  is  another  sand  ridge 
which  is  filling  in  with  small  homes. 
Among  them  is  that  of  A.  Healey,  for 
fourteen  years  an  employe  in  the  great 
harvester  works  at  Stockton,  who  is 
now  managing  a  successful  chicken 
ranch,  with  other  accompaniments,  on 
twenty  acres,  and  2  miles  or  more  to 
the  east  another  villa  section  is  de- 
veloping. In  all  this  region  lands  are 
being  extensively  checked  for  ditch- 
irrigated  alfalfa. 

To  Rid  the  Land  of  Squirrels. — 
Some  days  ago  I  spent  a  very  pleasant 
two  hours  at  the  beautiful  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  West  Boles — the  lady  whose 
modest  but  efficient  energy,  in  their 
own  case,  has  ridded  a  part  of  one  of 
the  most  neglected  and  squirrel-ridden 
ranches  of  San  Joaquin  county  of  the 
rodents,  Mrs.  Boles'  energy  further  re- 
sulting in  the  formation  of  the  Manteca 


Squirrel  Association,  which  has  equally 
efficient  women  in  its  principal  official 
positions  and  ranks.  Mrs.  B.  A.  Good- 
win, wife  of  one  of  the  oldest  residents 
and  one  of  the  most  well-to-do  farmers 
in  that  section,  is  president  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

"  Westwood  " — the  name  formed  of 
the  given  name  of  Mr.  Boles  and  the 
latter  half  of  his  wife's  family  name, 
Greenwood — the  40-acre  home  of  these 
new  residents,  is  an  example  of  how 
thoroughly  squirrels  and  gophers  can 
be  cleared  out  of  small  places  by  the 
right   methods    persistently  applied, 
single-handed,  no  matter  by  what  kind 
of  ranches  they  may  be  surrounded.  I 
personally  went  over  the  twenty  acres 
which  is  in  trees  and  can  say  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  squirrel  hole  in  it,  where- 
as it  was  formerly  overrun  with  them. 
It  would  be  something  in  a  State  like 
this  to  have  the  small  farms,  from  five 
to  forty  acres,   cleared  of  rodents. 
If  this  were  done  by  personally  per- 
sistent and  by  organized  effort,  the 
owners  and  renters  of  such  farms  would 
perhaps  be  in  a  position  to  influence 
public  sentiment  in  the  State  suffi- 
ciently to  get  a  State  law,  or  at  least  a 
county  option  law,  providing  for  public 
assistance,  if  necessary,  in  clearing  out 
larger    cultivated   farms  and  other 
cleared  lands  individually  owned — that 
is,  not  including  government  lands.  Of 
course,  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Boles  does 
not  stop  with  going  over  the  land  three 
or  four  times.    He  dopes  a  hole  when- 
ever he  finds  one  that  shows  the  least 
evidence  of  "life."    It  is  this  persist- 
ence that  does  the  work.    He  does  not 
let  the  rodents  get  a  hold  on  his  land. 
The  ever- ready,   much-used  poisoned 
wheat  is  his  mainstay  a  good  part  of 
the  year;  but  in  their  season  he  has  a 
fondness  for  the  scooped-out  rind  of 
watermelon  well  saturated  with  strych- 
nine.   Mrs.  Boles  says  she  has  found 
that  in  the  very  sandy  lands,  where 
the  sand  gets  burning  hot  in  summer, 
a  cheap  and  effective  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  squirrels  is  by  covering  over 
the  mouths  of  their  runways  with  hot 
sand   as  deeply  as   convenient.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  practicable  on  other 
lands.    The  watermelon  method  Mr. 
Boles  tried  out  to  his  satisfaction  in 
Placer  county  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boles  the  first  idea 
in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  a 
piece  of  land  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
man  who  buys  or  takes  up  a  piece  of 
land  covered  with  chaparral— it  is  to 
clear  it  of  pests  or  nuisances.  They 
would  consider  it  just  as  impossible  to 
put  a  piece  of  land  to  profitable  use 
while  it  was  littered  with  squirrels  as 
while  it  was  covered  with  greasewood. 
Their  idea,  if  put  in  motto  form,  would 
be  like  this:    Get  rid  of  the  pests  first 
and  do  what  you  can  agriculturally  or 
horticulturalfy  afterward.    Never  neg- 
lect the  squirrels  or  the  pests,  what- 
ever they  are.    Unfortunately,  so  far 
as  the  getting  rid  of  the  squirrel  nui- 
sance is  concerned,  the  idea  of  most 
people  just  at  present  is  the  opposite — ■ 
they  try  first  to  grow  the  crop  and 
afterward  to  get  rid  of  the  squirrels, 
and  so  they  do  not  accomplish  as  much 
as  they  might  at  either.    This  is  all 
said  with  particular  reference  to  small 
farms;  but  with  the  assistance  of  the 
State  law,  it  might  be  made  applicable 
to  large  farms  and  the  State  generally 
be  cleared  before  it  is  planted,  so  to 
speak.     The  Manteca  associationis^s 
would  like  to  see  similar  associations  in 
every  part  of  the  State.    At  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Manteca  Associa- 
tion, Mrs.  Boles  sang  an  original  song 
to  music  of  her  own  composition,  which 
is  published  in  sheet-music  form,  the 
words  of  which  are  as  follows: 

THE  CALIFORNIA   FARMERS  AND  THE 
SQUIRRELS. 
By  Mrs  West  Boles,  Lathrop,  Cal.,  published  In 
the  Pacific  Rdkai-  Press  by  per- 
mission of  the  author. 

No  doubt  you  have  often  heard  tell  of  the 
plan 

Of  ridding  this  State  of  the  squirrels, 
And  now  I  will  say  in  a  smooth,  quiet  way 

It's  the  ladies,  the  boys  and  the  girls 
Who  do  all  the   scheming,   while  the 
farmers  are  dreaming 
And  feeding  their  cattle  and  sheep; 
But  the  squirrels  are  so  smart  that  they'll 
all  take  a  start 
And  eat  up  their  grain  while  they  sleep. 


When  the  battle  is  raging  and  the  news- 
papers roar, 
And  danger  each  moment  draws  near, 

Like  a  heroic  hound  they  can  always  be 
found 

Seeking  shelter  way  back  in  the  rear. 
But  after  the  fight  they  will  heave  into 
sight 

And  relate  how  the  work  made  them 
blind, 

And  your  ears  they  will  fill  about  the 
squirrels  that's  been  killed 
By  the  farmers  who  fight  in  their  minds. 

Chorus: 

Then  hurrah  for  the  "vets"  known  as 
farmer  cadets, 
In  the  fight  they  are  always  behind; 
They  never  know  fear,  they  are  safe  in 
the  rear — 
The  farmers  who  fight  in  their  minds. 

The  Banks  and  the  Land.— One 
idea  current  in  the  ditch-traversed  sec- 
tion about  French  Camp  is  that  the 
ditch  system  is  likely  to  be  made  a  suc- 
cess because  the  interests  of  a  number 
of  large  banking  institutions  which  own 
land  in  that  vicinity  demand  it.  The 
banks  have  the  land,  and  it  is  prac- 
tically of  little  value  without  water. 

"Tamworth  Red"  Hous. — Lorenzo 
Hurd  of  French  Camp  has  secured 
three  Tamworth  Red  pigs,  two  sows 
and  a  boar,  of  which  he  is  not  yet 
ready  to  say  anything  about,  but  which 
the  interests  of  other  farmers  else- 
where, whom  1  find  inquiring  for  such 
stock,  leads  me  to  mention.  They  are 
for  bacon  purposes — long,  well-built, 
good-natured  and  long  in  the  place  from 
whence  the  bacon  comes;  they  are  red- 
haired  and  are  altogether  fine-looking 
hogs. 
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BLACK  LEG 

AMONG  CATTLE 


is  now  prevalent  In  nearly  all  sections.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  and 

CUTTER'S 

Black  Leg  Vaccine 

is  the  lowest  priced,  easiest  used  and  most 
successful  vaccine  made. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet  containing 
full  Information  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  process  of  vaccination. 

The  COTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

Freeno,  Cal. 

If  no  druggist  or  dealer  in  your  town  has 
our  vaccine,  order  direct  from  us;  we  pay 
all  transportation  charges. 


PNEUMATIC 

fruit  grader; 


Saves 
Money. 

izes 
Everything 
from  Plums 
to  Oranges 


'  Packers  an  J  shippers  of  deciduous  f  ruits< 
? will  find  this  a  perfect  sizer  whichi 
>handles  the  fruit  gently  between  two' 
>soft  pneumatic  cushions.  No  bruising.J 
'  Has  been  used  on  ripe  Georgia  peaches < 
)for  two  seasons  w  ith  entire  success. 

Write  tor  complete  description  and  price. 
■VgHt  Brothers,   Piver?ide.  C« 


Modesto  Irrigation  District. 

0 in  ACRES  of  as  grod  land  as  there  In  in  it.  for 
sale.  Price  $10,000;  half  cash.  Situated  on 
main  ditch;  Is  convenient  to  railroad  station;  oon- 
talns  always  dry  spot  for  buildings  and  feed  yards. 
Adjoining  farm  with  good  buildings  may  be  rented 
In  connection,  If  desired. 

Address  F.  P.  COOK,  care  of  Leroy  Atwood, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


ELECTRIC 
METAL  WHEELS 
save  all  repairs  and  dmihlethe 
lifeof  yt.ur  wa^on.  Model 


etrenn  t  h.  Strulght  or  stairgered  oval 
ateel  spokes.  Any  height.  tU  anv 
wagon.  Your  ofil  runntntr  (reare 
mad,'  in  to  a  new  wagon  at  smallrost 
Write  for  freo  dewriptive  calalog. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 
«*Ox  10  Quincy,  Ilia. 


A  Pretty  Good  Test! 

Unroll  a  roll  of  Pan  Fence,  and  let  en.   See  the 

spring  in  the  wire  roll  It  up  again. 

PAIJK  WOVEN  WIBK  KENCECO.,  ADRIAN,  X.ICH. 
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El  IN 


H0GlCATTlEpUlTny 


l!EE'3231X' 


iWUMXHWi  ECRIOC9  STRONGEST 

Iflflflflflll  ,  Str„l,k-.  Chicken 

TS  Tlt-ht.  Sold  to  t 

1*3  rrim.  Full,  W« 
I  COILEbSF 
m  Box  Kin, 


Strong,  Chicken 
;ne  Farmer  at  Wfa0|eHiiie 
rrun  d.  Catalog  Free. 
-     I  l:  1  m.  FENCE  CO. 
ftlach«tt«r,  ladlaaa,  t'.  8.  A, 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraner 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stirrer  a  ml 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

2K-foot.  -1-foot  and  5- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  ,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WEAThER  vanes 


HAND.  PLATFORM  and 
SPECIAL  TRUCKS. 

HALL'S  SAFES, 

The  Standard  for  Over 
Sixty  Years. 

COFFEE  MILLS. 
MONEY  DRAWERS.  Elc. 

rows  SCALE  CO. 

12  4  14  Pine  St..  San  Francisco.    Phone  Main  1305. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  8chool 
West  of  Chicago.  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers:  70  Typewriting  Machines;  19.0C0 
Graduates:  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
dally  attendance;  n'H)  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  co  lege.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— *  ree. 

'Phone  James  3301. 

CONTRACTORS'  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY, 

LEADING  LABOR  AGENTS, 

63ft  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
Male  Help  of  All  Kinds  FnrnUhed  Free  of 
Charge  to  Every  Employer  of  Help. 

'Phone,  telegraph,  write  or  call  In  person  and 
procure  your  help  from  us.  L.  H.  CUTTING, 
Manager.  635  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

J.  C.  HOW  LETT  MACHINE  WORKS, 

256  Fremont  street,         San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


1  pay  14  when  cured.  No  cure, 
ALKX.  SPKIKS.  Box  800.  Westbrook.  Maine. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


SEED  CO. 

411,  413  and  4'5  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Our  new  1903  catalogue,  one  of 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  on 
this  coast,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
California  Views,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  information  about 
the  garden  and  full  instructions  as 
to  planting  will  be  found  therein— 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

ROYAL  APRICOTS,  LOQUATS, 
BLACK  ACACIAS,  ETC. 


DISBROW  NURSERIES, 

Phone.  RED  2021.  PASADBNA,  CAL. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  tor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Everything  for  the  Farm  and  Dairy ! 


ORDER 

boy  can     z&mr^Kfr;  now. 

HITCH  UP  WITH  EASE  ALONE  NOV 

Horses  can  be  harnessed  separately. 
Send  for  trial  set. 

The  most  convenient  of  all  styles  of  harness  for 
use  In  orchard  or  vineyard.  Slngletr  es,  doub.e- 
trees  and  traces  are  done  away  with  and  a  simple 
chain  furnishes  the  connection  betw.en  team  and 
plow  or  harrow. 

The  orchardist  will  appreciate  th3  advantages 
of  dispensing  with  doubletrees. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

Distributing  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast, 
16-18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PARSONS'  NSW  FRDIT  EVAPORATOR. 

Result  of  nineteen  years'  experience.  A  complete 
success.  Capacity,  1  to  10  tons  and  upwa-ds.  Sim- 
ple, safe,  reliable,  economical.  Any  fuel.  Wood  or 
wire  trays.  Trays  piled  on  cars  and  all  work  done 
on  same  level.  Trays  dry  evenly.  Just  the  thing 
for  finishing  late  pr  nes.  Solves  the  problem  of 
drying  olives.  Will  dry  anything.  No  machinery. 
Write  at  once  to  L.  W.  PARSONS,  Pollard  Read, 
Campbell,  Cal. 


TREES. 

SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS, 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUn, 
PRUNE, 


Grape  Vines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


APRICOT. 


HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYR0B0LAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRBSPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OP  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Lncation  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,   $2,00  Postpaid. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SIMPLEX  SEPARATORS  and  CHURNS, 
PEERLESS  BOILERS  and  ENGINES, 

Hercules  Gasoline  Engines 
and  Pumping  Plants. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Quotations:  We  Can  Interest  You. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES. 


AN  &  CO  >~ 
13  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

^>4£h™^  CALIFORNIA. 

IRRIGATORS    ATTENTION  ! 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

Eclipse  Centrifugal  Pumps 


AND  CAN  FURNISH  PUMPING  PLANTS  IN  ANY  SIZE,  INCLUDING  POWER. 
Send  for  Folder. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FFRTII I7FRS 


Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE    SHOULD    HATE    OUR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR, 
FREE    IN    ANSWER    TO    A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GIANT 


ANY 
WIDTH 

ANY 
DEPTH 


Cultivates  Ten  Feet  Wide. 
Only  Three  Horses. 
For  Orchard,  Field  or  Vineyard. 
Built  in  Sections,  Reducable  to  8, 
7,  6  or  5  Feet. 
Wheels  or  Shovels  Spaced  as 
Desired. 
Will  Weed  Ridge. 
Any  Shovel  Fits. 
Works  Under  Lowest  Branches. 

PATENTED  IN  FOUR  CONTINENTS. 

MALCOLM  MACLEOD, 

614  HILL  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Chapt 
I. 

II. 

III. 
l\. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapt, 

The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local  XXI. 

Modifications.  XXII. 

Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa-  XXIII. 

vors  the  Growth  of  Fruits.  XXIV. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of  California.  XXV. 

The  Wild  Fruits  of  California.  XXVI. 

California  Mission  Fruits.  XXVII. 

Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties.  XXVIII. 

Clearing  Land  for  Fruit.  XXIX. 

The  Nursery.  XXX. 

Budding  and  Grafting.  XXXI. 

Preparation  for  Planting.  XXXII. 
Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit.  XXXTH. 

Cultivation.  XXXIV. 

Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines.  XXXV. 
Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

The  Apple.  XXXVI. 

The  Apricot.  XXXVII. 

The  Cherry.  XXXVIII. 

The  Peach.  XXXIX. 

The  Nectarine.  XL. 


The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  in  California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 

The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 

apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Berries  and  Currants. 
Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
Fruit    Canning,     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
Injurious  Insects. 
Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDERED  98%  OAU8TIO  SODA. 

PURE  POTASH. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 

Tulare  Grange  held  its  regular  semi- 
monthly meeting  on  Saturday.  After 
the  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  previous  meeting  one  peti- 
tion for  the  degrees  and  one  for  mem- 
bership were  presented  and  committees 
on  same  were  appointed. 

The  committee  on  programme  of  sub- 
jects for  the  next  six  months  considera- 
tion reported  ;  the  report  was  approved 
and  ordered  printed. 

As  this  Grange  meets  every  first  and 
third  Saturday  of  each  month  the  rule 
is  to  discuss  the  National  Grange  topic 
for  the  month  on  the  first  Saturday 
and  the  Grange  subject  on  the  third 
Saturday. 

The  first  and  second  degrees  were 
impressively  conferred  on  a  class  of 
two. 

But  one  question  was  drawn  from  the 
question  box  :  "What  three  things  are 
most  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
farmer  ?  "  Nearly  every  brother  and 
sister  present  expressed  decided  views 
on  the  subject.  Industry,  good  soil, 
water  to  irrigate,  good  prices,  integ- 
rity, good  judgment,  association  and  co- 
operation, good  roads  to  and  from  the 
farm  and  membership  in  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  all  had  their 
several  advocates.  So  far  as  our  own 
farmers  are  considered,  it  was  claimed 
and  admitted  they  have  industry,  integ- 
rity, application  and  judgment,  our 
climate  is  salubrious,  our  soil  is  rich 
and  productive,  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing productive  soil,  industry  and  thrift, 
our  farmers  do  not  receive  the  re- 
muneration they  should.  It  was  warmly 
contended  that  a  failure  to  realize,  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer,  the  full  re- 
muneration he  should  is  owing  to  lack 
of  co  operation  and  association,  and  that 
this  is  the  first  of  the  three  great  re- 
quisites a  farmer  needs  at  present,  for, 
notwithstanding  his  industry,  thrift 
fertility  of  soil  and  abundant  crops, 
lack  of  co-operation  brings  undue  and 
disastrous  competition  among  them- 
selves, in  the  marketing  of  their  crops, 
this  undue  competition  leads,  inevitably, 
to  cutting  of  prices,  and  that  leads  to 
prices  which  leaves  no  profit  for  the 
time,  labor  and  capital  of  the  producer, 
that,  consequently  the  first  requisite  to 
remunerative  prices  for  the  farmer  is 
association  which  will  ensure  for  the 
farmer's  products  a  remunerative  price 
and  which  in  marketing  his  products, 
will  eliminate  undue  and  disastrous 
competition  among  themselves ;  con- 
sequently universal  co-operation  in 
marketing  of  their  products  is,  now, 
the  greatest  of  the  farmers'  needs,  and 
this  should  be  urged  on  the  farmers  un- 
til a  universal  co-operation  of  farmers, 
particularly  for  marketing  their  pro- 
ducts, is  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  next  most  essential  need  of  the 
farmer  is  good  roads  to  and  from  the 
farm.  For  the  best  results  all  roads 
should  be  constructed  on  the  best 
grades  and  alignments  as  designed  by 
experienced  road  engineers;  and  when  so 
built  the  use  of  destructive  implements 
and  vehicles  should  be  prohibited.  It 
goes  without  contradiction  that  narrow 
tires  destroy  roads  and  broad  tires 
pack  and  smooth  them.  With  broad 
tires  the  cost  of  repairs  of  public  high- 
ways will  be  60%  less  than  with  narrow 
ones,  while  the  same  team,  with  equal 
ease,  will  haul  30%  more  load.  Good 
roads  add  to  the  value  of  the  farm, 
make  travel  enjoyable  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  hauling;  they  are  the  second 
great  necessity  of  the  farmer.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
Hon.  W.  P.  Brownlow,  of  Tennessee, 
has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  providing  for  national 
aid  in  road  building  and  claiming  such 
aid  and  assistance  to  road  construction, 
in  the  several  States,  by  the  National 
Government,  is  as  just,  equitable  and 
constitutional  as  are  appropriations  for 
improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers. 
National  aid  in  the  construction  of  good 
roads  is  advocated  by  the  ablest  men  in 
the  United  States. 

The  third  thing  which  will  add  most 
to  the  farmer  prosperity  and  enjoy- 
ment of  life  is  to  be  a  member  of  the 


Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and 
this  was  unanimously  approved. 

Much  interesting  discussion  was  had 
on  the  economy  of  cutting  green  feed 
for  stock  as  against  pasturing  it  and  on 
bloat  in  cattle,  its  cause  and  remedy. 

The  question  of  holding  a  Grange 
picnic  came  up,  the  majority  voting  in 
favor  of  a  Farmers'  Institute  instead,  if 
a  date  can  be  had  and  lecturers  sent 
here. 

The  subject  for  next  meeting  will  be, 
"  What  influence  can  be  exerted  by  the 
Grange  that  will  secure  proper  recogni- 
tion of  agricultural  subjects  in  agricul- 
tural colleges  ?  "  J.  T. 

The  Courtland  Farmers'  Club. 

By  Mrs.  Adella  F.  Barnes,  Secretary  of  the 
Club,  at  the  Courtland  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  Club  was  inaugurated  in  1900 
and  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  The 
growth  has  been  steady  and  interest 
has  been  constantly  increasing.  The 
meetings  since  our  last  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute have  been  of  great  pleasure  and 
profit;  thirty  -  two  names  have  been 
added  to  the  roll  during  the  year, 
which  gives  us  at  the  present  time  a 
total  membership  of  eighty-three. 

The  meeting  in  May  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Stephenson, 
with  "The  Co-operative  Commission 
House "  as  the  principal  topic  of  dis- 
cussion. In  June  we  were  entertained 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  B.  Green^  at  which 
time  the  ladies  had  charge  of  the  gen- 
eral discussion,  on  jelly  and  jelly  mak- 
ing. The  present  exhibit  of  jellies  will 
probably  testify  to  the  fact  that  this 
subject  was  of  much  profit.  The  July 
meeting  at  G.  B.  Greene's  was  par- 
ticularly pleasant,  it  being  the  occa- 
sion of  the  initial  appearance  of  "The 
Inquirer,"  a  Club  paper,  edited  by 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Stephenson,  with  Mrs.  Ollie 
Greene  and  Fred  Sheldon,  assistants. 
The  articles  contained  therein  were  on 
various  topics,  and  the  paper  in  gen- 
eral, to  quote  from  the  minutes,  was 
"an  excellent  paper,  well  arranged, 
ably  edited,  witty,  instructive,  and 
highly  entertaining." 

In  August  we  departed  from  the 
usual  routine,  and  made  the  meeting 
strictly  a  children's  meeting,  with  a 
treat  to  the  children,  and  to  the 
grown-ups  as  well,  by  the  hostess,  Mrs. 
Wm.  Johnston.  The  programme  con- 
sisted of  a  reading  on  "Birds,"  by 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Gammon,  a  "Wit  and 
Humor  "  paper  by  Fred  Sheldon,  reci- 
tations by  Mrs.  Wildanger,  music  by 
Miss  Lestenna  Green  and  Mrs.  Sheldon, 
and  a  delightful  talk  to  the  children  by 
Judge  Shields.  September  being  a 
very  busy  month,  many  of  the  gentle- 
men were  necessarily  absent,  and  a 
phonograph  and  making  arrangements 
for  the  next  meeting  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  Mr.  A. 
Runyon,  the  host,  read  an  original 
poem,  full  of  beautiful  thoughts,  en- 
titled "The  Pioneer." 

The  month  of  October  found  us  again 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen- 
son, the  particular  occasion  being 
"The  Third  Annual  Meeting  and  Din- 
ner of  the  Courtland  Farmers'  Club." 
This  was  an  all-day  session,  the  morn- 
ing being  devoted  to  the  election  of 
officers,  and  a  delightful  musical  pro- 
gramme. This  was  followed  by  the 
general  topic  for  discussion,  the  won- 
derful culinary  powers  of  the  lady 
members  of  the  Club,  as  exemplified  in 
the  bountifully  laden  tables  so  beauti- 
fully arranged  on  the  wide  piazza. 
Many  toasts  were  responded  to,  and 
two  hours  most  happily  spent,  after 
which  the  newly  elected  officers  took 
their  seats,  to  serve  during  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

In  November  Mr.  E.  A.  Gammon 
gave  an  exceedingly  able  paper  on  the 
"National  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Benefits  Derived  Therefrom." 

In  December  we  held  two  meetings; 
the  first  was  the  regular  meeting,  at 
which  the  subject  of  pruning  was  thor- 
oughly discussed.  The  second  was  a 
special  meeting  in  honor  of  Professor 
A.  J.  Cook  of  Claremont.  Professor 
Cook  gave  us  talks  on  Farmers'  Clubs 
and  their  benefits,  and  on  bacteria. 
The  meeting  was  a  particularly  in- 
structive and  enjoyable  one.  In  Janu- 
ary Mr.  Charles  Bunnell's  paper,  "  The 


Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Co-operator," 
was  of  particular  interest.  In  Febru- 
ary the  principal  topic  was  "The  Hol- 
stein  Cow,"  with  a  paper  by  T.  J. 
Stephenson,  and  a  lengthy  discussion 
by  members.  In  March,  "  Co-operative 
Buying,"  with  a  paper  by  W.  H. 
Nichols,  was  the  subject  of  interest. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  not 
confined  ourselves  to  papers  and  dis- 
cussions on  farming  alone,  but  have 
discussed  many  things  which  might  be 
of  common  interest  or  mutual  benefit. 
Among  the  subjects,  "Club  Libraries," 
"The  Celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,"  "Co-operative  Laundries,"  and 
"Rural  Delivery,"  have  all  had  prom- 
inent place,  and  their  quota  of  discus- 
sion; and  now,  with  the  impetus  given 
by  this  very  profitable  Institute,  we 
shall  start  on  a  new  year  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  with  hopes  that  our  meet- 
ings may  continue  to  grow  in  interest, 
and  our  efforts  may  meet  with  success 
in  every  particular. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


Hogi  and  Alfalfa  Hay. 

In  the  November  28th,  1802,  Issue  of  the  Weekly 
Live  Stock  Report  appears  an  aocount  of  a  Ros- 
well,  New  Mexico,  ranchman  cultivating  alfalfa 
and  raising  and  fattening  hogs  on  a  large  soale  on 
the  same  land,  by  employing  Farmer  Brighton's 
device  to  prevent  hogs  from  rooting.  The  ranch- 
man estimates  that  six  acres  of  alfalfa  will  sup- 
port 200  head  of  hogs,  and  still  yield  two  full  cut- 
tings. This  is  a  most  effective  testimonial  for 
that  useful  little  tool  which  Farmer  Brighton  ad- 
vertises. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   moffltt  tVr  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER. 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  Plrst  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  II  brary,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents 
Since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  Including  filing  of  Caveat? 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
slgnments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc 
Circulars  free  on  application. 

DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  c. 


CHAS.  D.  PIERCE,  Pres. 


W.  FRANK  PIERCE,  Vice-Pres. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD 
HOLSTEINS. 


DE  K0L0F  VALLEY  MEAD. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
19  lbs.  9  oz.  butter. 


ROMEO  AAGGIE  ACME. 

7  day  A.  R  O.  record 
28  lbs.  11  oz.  butter. 


PARTIES  WANTING  EIRST  (  i  ASS  YOUNG  BULLS  will  do  well  to  write  us.  Prices 
reasonable,  breeding  and  quality  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined. 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  cost.  The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date: 


Xame. 


Lbi.n' 
milk  in 
7  days. 

Romeo  Aaggle  Acme   431 

Fidessa    570 

Matty  Clay's  Aaggle  2d  499 

Ruda2d  Belle     401 

Mlnnewawa  Lily   304 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead  435 

Wynetta  Princess   391 

Mlnnewawa  Louise   510 

Drusa  399 

Wakalona   393 

Olympla  Clay   526 

Victor  Idlewlld  2nl   371 

De  Natsey  Baker   877 

Aaggle  Martin   416 

Rom*  Princess    366 

Western  Duchess   887 

Corona  Cllftden   410 


Age . 

7yr. 
4 

7  " 

7  " 

4  " 

3  " 
2  " 

4  " 
6  '• 

5  " 

6  " 
4  " 
2  " 


Lbs.  and  oz  Lbn.n1 
btiff.r  yield  \        Xame.  milk  in 

in  7  days.  7  days. 

•26.U  oz.  Mlnnewawa Salambo, 3  teats  403 

25.  Mountain  Juliet   382 

23.15  "  Mlnnewawa  Duchess,  3  teats  ... 

20.9    "  Lady  Kurts  Alpa   378 

2U.4    "  Corona  Acturas   344 

19.9    "  Eva  Blanco   355 

18.7    "  Korndy  Ke  Pietertje  Queen..  800 

22.9    "  Aral  n  De-Kol   832 

18.4    "  Oleander  De-Kol   824 

18.3    •'  8egrlsPietertjeDeKol2d....  855 

18.2    "  i  Western  Princess   294 

17.9    "  Painted  Lady   827 

17.7  "  Mary  Ann  De  Kol   391 

16.12  "  Miranda  Acturas  325 

16.8  "  Hengerveld  Lass    306 

16.6    '•  Princess  Louise  De-Kol   289 

16  3 


Age. 

4  yr. 

7  " 

fl  " 

6  " 

2  " 

2  " 

2  " 


Lbs.  and  os. 
Iiulter  yield 
in  7  days. 
16.1  oz. 

16.0  '• 
15  6  " 
15.8  " 

14.1  " 
14  " 
13.14  " 
137  - 
13  1  ■■ 
12  11  " 
UI1  " 
12.10  " 
12.10  " 
12  8  " 

12.2  " 
12. 
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WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSHIRES    YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE 


under 
2  " 


10.19 


PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Address  all  communications  to  City  office,  14  TURK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.    'Phone,  SOUTH  103. 
STOCK. TON.    CAL,      Phone,  SUBURBAN  281. 


"  EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

\  I  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 

strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  tnor- 
!▼  oughlv.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A&is.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Alleles,  California. 


FRANCIS    SMITH   <Sc  CO., 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIP 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes> 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  FHpet 
with  Asphaltum. 


May  2, 1903. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Dusting  vs.  Spraying. 

We  recently  gave  an  outline  in  an- 
swer to  a  query  about  what  they  call 
at  the  East  the  "dust  spray."  Fur- 
ther details  are  given  by  W.  D.  Max- 
well in  the  Country  Gentleman.  He 
writes  : 

We  are  strong  believers  in  spraying. 
We  have  seventy  acres  in  apple  trees, 
varying  in  age  from  five  to  twenty-five 
years.  We  have  been  spraying  for  nine 
years.  We  used  the  liquid  process  for 
six  years — spraying  from  three  to  four  j 
times  a  year — using  the  regular  Bor- 
deaux mixture  for  fungus  and  the 
arsenics  for  codlin  moth.  Our  success 
was  never  satisfactory.  The  fungus 
kept  increasing  until  we  had  only  a 
small  percentage  of  perfect  fru;t.  We 
were  more  successful  in  holding  in 
check  the  codlin  moth  than  the  fungus. 

Experience. — Three  years  ago  we 
commenced  spraying  with  the  dust  pro- 
cess. We  divided  our  orchard  in 
blocks,  spraying  a  part  with  the  liquid 
and  part  with  the  dust,  spraying  the 
same  number  of  times  and  on  the  same 
days.  Where  we  used  the  dust  we  had 
a  fair  crop  of  apples,  and  but  few 
where  we  used  the  liquid.  Where  we 
used  the  dust  it  was  evident  that  we 
had  overcome  the  fungus  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  by  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  compound,  and  with  thorough  work, 
we  could  eradicate  it  from  the  orchard. 
The  next  year  we  sprayed  six  times, 
producing  the  best  crop  of  fruit  we  had 
grown  in  ten  years.  The  machines  we 
used  in  distributing  the  dust  were  not 
satisfactory.  They  were  of  the  bellows 
pattern.  Last  spring  we  purchased  a 
machine  made  in  Kansas  City,  which  is 
better.  We  could  drive  a  volume  of 
dust  through  a  2J-inch  pipe,  covering 
everything  with  dust,  driving  at  a  slow 
walk. 

We  sprayed  eight  times — first  just 
before  the  bloom  opened  ;  then  as  it 
dropped  ;  then  twice  the  next  week  ; 
then  once  a  week  until  we  had  sprayed 
seven  times.  We  sprayed  last  the  end 
of  July.  The  few  wormy  apples  we  had 
were  the  work  of  the  codlin  moth  dur- 
ing June  and  July.  In  our  Jonathans 
not  over  2%,  and  Ben  Davis  5%,  were 
wormy  fruit,  and  not  a  sign  of  fungus 
could  you  find  on  our  fruit.  We  had  as 
fine  a  lot  as  ever  was  grown  in  north- 
ern Missouri.  Our  neighbors  around 
us  threw  half  of  theirs  into  the  cull 
pile,  and  what  they  barreled  were  poor 
No.  2.  On  a  block  of  Jonathans  we  had 
300  barrels  two  years  ago.  Last  year 
from  the  same  tree  we  gathered  550 
barrels  of  as  fine  fruit  as  ever  went 
into  any  market. 

The  Method. — Lime  being  your  con- 
veyor, you  have  a  basis  upon  which  you 
can  make  a  compound  with  perfect 
safety  to  your  foliage  that  will  exter- 
minate insect  life.  We  know  that  to  be 
true  by  experimenting  with  it.  You 
will  never  see  any  discoloring  of  fruit. 
It  gives  you  a  perfect  foliage.  In  the 
liquid  process  you  cannot  have  thor- 
ough work,  but  in  the  dust  every  par- 
ticle of  the  tree  is  covered — not  only 
that,  but  everything  around  it.  As  a 
fungicide,  there  is  no  comparison  of  the 
two  methods,  nor  in  destroying  the 
canker  worm  and  codlin  moth.  One 
year  ago  I  prepared  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  dust  spraying.  Then  I  stood 
alone  as  an  advocate  of  the  dust  pro- 
cess. I  read  another  paper  at  the 
summer  meeting  and  one  the  last  meet- 
ing. To-day  the  growers  are  lining  up 
in  favor  of  the  dust.  •  A  very  large  per- 
centage have  sidetracked  their  liquid 
sprayers  and  are  purchasing  dust 
sprayers.  You  can  spray  from  forty 
to  fifty  acres  in  a  day  of  trees  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  years  old,  at  one-half 
the  expense.  Cost  of  material  per  tree, 
3  cents. 

By  our  experience  we  have  perfected 
the  formula :  One  barrel  of  fresh  lime, 
twenty-five  pounds  of  bluestone,  five 
pounds  of  concentrated  lye,  twenty-five 
pounds  of  powdered  sulphur,  five 
pounds  of  Paris  green  (pure).  Increase 
Paris  green  to  ten  pounds  for  canker 
worms.  Break  the  lime  into  small 
pieces  and  put  it  into  a  box  3x6  feet. 


Dissolve  the  bluestone  in  boiling  water 
— six  gallons.  Dissolve  the  lye  in  five 
gallons  of  hot  water.  Keep  the  two 
solutions  separate.  Take  the  sprinkler 
and  sprinkle  the  solutions  on  the  lime  ; 
if  not  enough  to  slack  into  dust,  use 
water.  Cover  over  the  dust  when 
through  slacking.  Make  a  sieve  of  fine 
wire  and  attach  a  long  handle.  Sift 
out  the  dust.  Rub  the  sulphur  through 
the  sieve  into  the  dust  and  put  the 
Paris  green  in.  Stir  thoroughly.  Be 
careful  not  to  get  the  dust  too  damp. 
Your  compound  is  now  ready  for  use. 


San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

Next  session  begins  June  15,  1903.  Write 
for  catalogue  giving  full  detail. 

M.  L.  Pancoast,  Sec. 
510  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
E.  J.  Creely,  D.V.S.,  Pres. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-y  r.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

FOB  8ALE-Jersey  bull.  Address  S.  H.  Hlggln9 
Tracy,  Cal. 


BULLS.  C«'WS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Short-horned  Durham  registered  bulls,  high  grade 
bulls,  high  grade  cows.  All  grades  $40  per  head. 
Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOI.8TEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WtUiam  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


A.  J.C.C.  J  ERxEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Oal. 

PETEB  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JEB8EYS— The  best  A.J.O.O.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


FOB  "ALE— Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roedlng,  Fresno,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  Berkshire  swine  for  sale,  all 
ages.   Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  NUes  St 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Poland-China  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.    Sutton  Bros.,  Lodi,  Cal. 


THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshlres.  Pigs  for  sale. 

F.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


W.  H.  OATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove. Cal.  S.C.White 
Leghorn  eggs  12*  15;  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs  II V  12 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for  hatching.   C.  A. 
Stowe,  Stockton. 


EGGS  from  prize- winning  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns  and  Black  Mlnorcas  $1.50 
per  13,  $5  per  100.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Helen  Vale 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


WILLIAM  NIL  K8  &  CO.. Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  TURKEY8.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  81,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f 'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


New  Onion  Culture. 

Eeaders  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
who  desire  to  know  how  onions  are 
grown  by  up-to-date  producers  of  the 
Eastern  States  can  find  a  very  satis- 
factory detailed  account  in  a  neat 
booklet  entitled  "The  New  Onion  Cul- 
ture." Mr.  Greiner  has  rewritten, 
greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  his 
work  to  the  present  day.  He  shows 
how  to  work  by  transplanting  growing 
onions  of  largest  size  and  yield  on  less 
land  than  can  be  raised  by  the  old  plan. 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York,  are  pub- 
lishers, and  the  book  can  be  had 
through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  at 
50  cents  per  copy,  postpaid. 


WANTED. 

1  Carload  One-Year-Old 

Hereford  Heifers. 

ADDRESS  BOX  12,  THIS  OFFICE. 


FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SH0RTH0BN3. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWCH1LLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


STOCKNENS  SUPPLIES 


Sheep  Dips,  Tanks,  Worm  Cures,  Ear  Marks, 
Punches,  Tattoo  Markers,  Shearing  Machines, 
Shears,  Sheep  Marking  Paint,  Lamb  Feeders, 
Lice  Paint,  Poultry  Supplies,  Veterinary 
Remedies,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue  BA. 
F  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.,  CHICAGO. 


IN  REPOSE 


ATTENTION 


"CLIFF,"  Registered  A.  K.  C.  No.  70,011 

If  you  need  a  doer  to  herd  your  cattle, 
GET  THE  BEST!  The  best  is  a 

Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie. 

We  have  Puppies  and  full-grown  stock  constantly 

on  hand.  For  particulars  giving  pedigree,  etc. 
Address,  Toyakano  Kennels,  Colfax,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


NO  HUMBUG. 

Swine  V.  Stock  Marker  md  Ct,lf  Dehomer.  Stops  swine 
from  rooting.  Makes  48  different  e&r  marks.  Extracts 
Horns.  Prlce$1.60.  Send  tl  for  trial.  IfltsuitB.flend  bal- 
ance. Pat'd  May  6. 1902.  Hog  and  Calf  Holder  only  75o. 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  H.  W.  from  PETALUMA.  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


F=-R/\INK.    /%.  MECHAM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SAMA 
fcOSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


ORDER  AND  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET 

Pasteur  Black  Leg  Vaccine 

If  not  obtainable  from  dealers,  refuse  substitutes  and  wire  your 
order  to  us.  Over  20,000,000  calves  successfully  vaccinated  with, 
the  original  Vaccine  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  Powder  form 
and  Cord  form  both  for  Single  and  Double  treatment. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  COMPANY,  Ld., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK,  -  FT.  WORTH  =  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

ttm     i  ~i  r  1 1  '  i — i  r  t  t  r  r  r    BY  1—  n 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAN  ANSELMO,  MARIS  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Ball  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 

Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself — NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Oui  booklet,  ■•Tb.e  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUflA  INCUBATOR  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PETALUMA,  CAL. 
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"MILWAUKEE"  FIVE  RAKE  REAPER. 


You  will  save  yourself 

TIME,  TROUBLE 

and 

MONEY 

by  using  the 


"Milwaukee. 
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WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 


CHAMPION  REVOLVING  RAKE.  $7.50. 


"PACIFIC  CHAMPION."   ALL  STEEL. 
(SELF  DUMP.) 


"MILWAUKEE"  CHAIN  DRIVE  MOWER. 

These  mowers  embody  all  the  elements  of  peifect  grass  cutting  machines. 
By  their  strength,  lightness  of  draft,  ease  of  operation  and  great  durability 
they  have  increased  in  popularity  each  year  and  are  known  throughout  the 
world  as  typical  high  grade  mowers. 


OUR 
COMPLETE 

Implement 

and 

Vehicle 
Catalogues 

will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

ASK    FOR  PRICES. 


"MILWAUKEE"  STEEL  BINDER. 


Hooker  &  Co., 

16-18    DRUniM  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


RUSHFORD  FARM  WAGON. 


PULVERIZERS 


BBNICIA    GROSSK.IL.L~.  I  /VI  PBRIAL. 

 :  \A/rite>   for   Special    Circulars   and  Information,  

BAKER  Sc  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 


With  tbls  tool  every  Held  can  be  made  as  smooth 
as  a  door,  and  tbe  soil  pulverized  tine  enough  for  a 
flower  bed. 


It  is  adjustable  with  a  lever  by  which  the  entire 
action  is  controlled  by  the  driver,  and  be  can  re- 
move at  will  all  the  earth  possible  for  the  team  to 
haul,  taking  It  from  hills  or  uneven  places  and 
putting  it  into  hollows  to  level  up  the  field. 

PRICES  THIS  WEEK: 


6  ft.  cut,  $8.00;  8  ft.  cut,  $10.00;  10  ft.  cut,  $12.00. 

lA/f-Ite»  for  Prices  on  IA7 alter-  FK .  U/ood  Mowers. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO. 

222  niSSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


REPLENISH  YOUR  P0CKETB00K 

by  purchasing  a 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  U.  S.  Gets  More  Cream  than  others, 

which  moans  more  money  to  the  user; 
With  the  U.  S.  the  calves  and  pips  thrive  on 
the  warm  sweet  slvimmilk, 
which  means  still  more  money  to  the  user; 
The  U.  S.  Wears  Better  and  Longer, 
which  means  more  money  still  to  the  user. 
These  and  other  points  of  superiority 
described  in  our  catalogues  make 

THEU.  S.  SEPARATOR  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE 
TO  BUY. 


FOR  WESTERN  TRADE  WE 
AND  OMAHA. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Fails,  vt. 


TRANSFER  OUR  SEPARATORS  FROM  CHICAGO,  MINNEAPOLIS 
ADDRESS  ALL  LETTERS  TO  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


THE 


♦  ♦♦♦    AJWIJI    |  + 

ujojj  ua>i^  eq  03. 
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Office.  330  Market  St. 


The  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 

The  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  is  assuming  more 
definite  proportions,  as  on  Thursday  last  the  build- 
ings were  formally  dedicated  by  President  Eoosevelt, 
and,  although  the  fair  will  not  formally  open  until 
May  1  of  next  year,  the  ceremonies  of  last  week  were 
really  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can enterprise.  The  ceremonies  were  held  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  building,  of  which  a  picture  is  given 
herewith,  and  were  very  impressive,  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  audience  under  one  roof.  It 
numbered  fully  40,000  people.  A  chorus  of  3000 
trained  voices  was  a  notable  feature.  President 
Roosevelt  was  greeted  with  almost  frantic  applause. 
Men  stood  on  chairs  and  tables  and  waved  hats  and 
handkerchiefs  for  several  minutes,  while  the  Presi- 
dent, finding  that  he  could  not  command  a  view  of 
the  great  crowd,  stepped  upon  the  table  in  front  of 
his  chair  and  delivered  his  address.  Not  one-tenth 
of  the  crowd  heard  his  voice,  but  every  one  joined  in 
the  applause. 

The  time  is  opportune  for  a  display  of  a  few  of  the 
features  of  the  exposition.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  the  greatest  world's  fair  ever  held.  It  is  to  cost 
forty  millions  of  dollars.  Agriculture  is  prominently 
provided  for.  The  Palace  of  Agriculture  will  be  the 
largest  structure  ever  built  for  the  reception  of  a 
single  department,  and  is  15%  larger  than  any  other 
building  at  the  exposition.  It  is  500x1600  feet,  thus 
containing  a  floor  space  of  almost  twenty  acres. 
This  building  and  the  Horticulture  building  are  the 


only  ones  in  the  exposition  which 
will  bear  color  on  the  outer 
walls.  The  Agriculture  building 
will  be  green,  with  points  of 
brighter  color.  Garlands,  wreaths 
and  festoons  of  fruits  and  flowers 
figure  in  the  color  scheme.  The 
architectural  members,  such  as 
the  cornices  and  the  piers  be- 
tween the  moldings,  are  left  white. 
The  cost  of  the  building  is  to  be 
over  half  a  million. 

The  building  will  probably  be 
the  best  lighted  of  any  on  the 
grounds.  Its  fronts  are  practi- 
cally successive  series  of  windows, 
each  75  feet  long  and  27  feet  high. 
These  windows  are  placed  14 
feet  from  the  floor,  so  as  to  allow 
the  use  of  the  wall  space  inside 
for  exhibits.  Triangular  monitor 
windows  supply  sky  light,  while 
they  cut  off  the  direct  sun  light, 
which  would  quickly  spoil  many  of 
the  exhibits  this  building  will  con- 
tain. 

The  grand  nave,  106  feet  wide, 
which  runs  through  the  1600-foot 
length  of  the  building,  rises  to  a 
height  of  60  feet  and  supplies  the 
grandest  vista  of  installation 
space   of   any  building  ever  de- 


The  Liberal  Arts  Building. 


The  Agricultural  Building— the  Largest  Structure  of  the  Fair. 
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The  Mines  and  Metallurgy  Building. 

signed  for  exposition  uses.  The  entrances  to  the 
building  are  distributed  to  serve  the  visitors.  A 
gradual  rising  approach  will  lead  up  from  the 
northwest,  where  is  located  the  main  picture  of  the 
fair.  The  beautiful  slopes  of  the  hill  around  the 
building  have  been  assigned  to  the  departments  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  here  during  the 
fair  there  will  be  maintained  a  fine  display  of  flower- 
ing shrubbery  and  of  indigenous  and  exotic  plants. 

Another  view  on  this  page  shows  the  Cascades,  an 
arrangement  of  flowing  water,  which  will  be  unique, 
and  when  treated  with  electric  illumination  will  pro- 
duce gorgeous  effects. 

The  Liberal  Arts  building,  of  which  a  view  is  given, 
is  practically  completed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  half  a 
million.  The  style  of  architecture  is  a  servere  treat- 
ment of  the  French  Renaissance  for  the  exterior 
facades.  The  main  facade  is  750  feet  long  and  is 
made  interesting  by  the  use  of  a  central  pavilion 
and  of  two  end  pavilions.  The  center  pavilion  is 
brought  somewhat  above  the  connecting  build- 
ings, which  unite  it  with  the  pavilions  on  either 
side.  Each  of  the  three  pavilions,  on  the  fronts, 
forms  an  elegant  entrance  to  the  building.  - 

As  of  particular  interest  to  the  Pacific  coast  the 
Mines  and  Metallurgy  building  is  also  shown  here- 
with. It  is  of  large  size  and  unique  design.  On  the 
base  of  the  facade  there  will  be  sculptured  panels, 
illustrating  in  bold  relief  mining  and  metallurgical 
operations  in  symbolical  representations,  the  back- 
ground to  the  sculptured  figures  being  of  a  rough 
golden  colored  glass,  which  will  be  illuminated  at 
night  and  show  the  figures  in  silhouette.  The  figures 
are  more  than  life  size. 


The  Cascades  at  the  St.  Louis  Worlds'  Fair. 


The  Free  Press  says  that  buyers  who  are  trying 
to  "  bear "  '  the  bean  market  in  Ventura  county 
report  the  acreage  this  year  will  be  70,000.  This  is 
being  denied  by  the  men  who  are  raising  the  crops. 
One  of  them  says  the  acreage  last  year  was  30,000, 
and  it  will  not  be  much  more  this  season. 
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The  Week. 

This  is  Roosevelt  week  in  California.  As  we  write 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  President  is  approach- 
ing California  through  the  picturesque  region  of 
northern  Arizona  and  at  noon  to-morrow  will  receive 
the  formal  welcome  of  California  at  Redlands.  Two 
trainloads  of  civil  and  military  functionaries  have 
gone  south  from  San  Francisco  and  gorgeous  apparel 
and  trappings  will  dazzle  the  distinguished  guest  as 
soon  as  he  emerges  from  the  dusty  plains  of  the 
great  interior  regions.  California  seems  disposed  to 
impress  the  President  with  its  height  of  attainment 
in  civilization,  and  New  York  high  hats  and  Parisian 
gowns  are  with  many  people  the  expression  of  that 
attainment.  When  the  President  escapes  from  the 
formal  welcome  he  will  soon  reach  the  real  thing  in 
California  development  and  may  be  trusted  to  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  it.  For  a  full  week  he  will  be  on 
the  rush  and  will  see  as  much  of  the  greatness  of 
California  along  natural,  industrial  and  social  lines  as 
it  is  possible  to  attain  to  in  six  busy  days  and  nights. 
His  popular  welcome  is  assured,  and  that  no  mishap 
may  mar  his  sojourn  in  California  is  the  most  earnest 
wish  of  all  of  us. 

Nothing  is  doing  in  spot  wheat.  There  has  been 
neither  charter  nor  clearance  this  week,  and  freights 
are  low,  with  the  outlook  for  an  excess  of  ships.  One 
shiptaker  for  wheat  is  trying  to  fill  with  barley.  Spot 
wheat  is  unchanged  ;  futures  have  been  uppish,  but 
close  weaker.  Barley  spot  is  slightly  easier,  but 
May  is  5  cents  or  more  better — supposed  to  be  to  fill 
shorts.  Other  grains  are  unchanged.  Millfeed  is  as 
firm  as  ever  and  bran  is  stiffer  with  smaller  supplies. 
Beans  are  unchanged,  colored  still  having  the  ad- 
vantage. Hay  has  advanced  again  and  is  strong, 
with  the  shipping  demand  active.  Beef,  mutton  and 
pork  are  all  lower  ;  hogs  are  almost  weak  in  sym- 
pathy with  Eastern  declines.  Butter  is  very  firm, 
particularly  medium  grades.  Cheese  is  weak,  but 
unchanged.  Eggs  are  easier  and  less  active;  pack- 
ing continues,  but  there  is  less  outside  speculative 
demand.  Poultry  is  about  as  before;  choice  young  in 
demand,  others  neglected  ;  three  cars  of  Eastern 
have  come  in  and  as  much  more  expected.  A  few 
choice  potatoes  are  doing  well ;  stocks  are  lighter, 
but  the  market  is  not  firm.  Onions  have  advanced; 
new  red  onions  are  coming  in  and  choice  old  are 
scarce.  Cherries  are  arriving  and  selling  well, 
though  at  a  wide  range.  Strawberries  are  lower. 
Apples  are  mostly  common  and  not  much  doing.  Or- 


anges are  rather  poor  and  in  large  supply,  though 
fancies  are  scarce  and  high.  Lemons  are  quiet  and 
unchanged.  Dried  fruits  are  stiffer.  Fruit  injuries 
by  the  blizzard  in  the  middle  west  is  advancing  views 
here.  Peaches  and  prunes  have  hardened  and  deal- 
ers hesitate  about  contracting  four  sizes  for  France 
at  2i  cents,  as  they  have  been  doing  before.  Apricots 
cots  are  scarce  and  stiffly  held.  Almonds  are  steady 
and  walnuts  firm.  There  is  no  new  honey  and  little  old. 
Hops  are  doing  little  and  wool  is  strong,  with  most 
trade  still  in  the  country. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  is  in  session  in  Los 
Angeles  as  we  go  to  press.  Telegraphic  accounts 
indicate  rather  a  small  attendance,  and  this  is  per- 
haps unavoidable  while  such  counter-attractions  exist 
in  that  part  of  the  State.  Lack  of  attendance  will 
not,  however,  affect  the  excellence  of  the  carefully 
prepared  papers  which  will  be  reproduced  in  our 
columns.  This  week  we  have  an  essay  prepared  by 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  Claremont,  reviewing  the  thrips 
in  their  relations  to  recent  orange  injuries.  The 
sketches  given  are  widely  interesting  because  some 
of  the  thrips  group  are  encountered  in  various  lines 
of  California  horticulture,  and  all  should  know  more 
about  them.  The  convention  will  endeavor  to  im- 
press upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  some 
of  the  difficulties  and  the  needs  of  California  fruit 
growers  and  to  show  him  some  of  the  defects  of 
reciprocity  policies  with  rival  producing  countries. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  a  good  thing  but  they 
should  be  kept  in  their  place.  Word  comes  that  ten 
valuable  cows  belonging  to  C.  N.  Whitmore,  a  large 
dairy  owner  of  Ceres,  were  poisoned  by  an  employe 
who  gave  a  herd  of  fifty  cows  what  he  supposed  was 
salt  in  feed.  By  mistake  he  mixed  a  lot  of  nitrate  of 
soda  fertilizer,  kept  in  the  feed  stable,  with  the  salt. 
Ten  of  the  herd  died  immediately,  causing  a  loss  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $7000.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  good 
thing  but  it  is  very  active  and  energetic.  It  evi- 
dently is  unfortunate  to  get  it  too  near  the  outside  of 
tree  roots  or  in  the  inside  of  a  cow.  The  secret  of 
success  with  it  is  to  keep  it  well  locked  up  in  a  dry 
place  until  ready  to  use  it  and  then  scatter  it  widely. 

The  British  agriculturists  are  doing  their  best  to 
prevent  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  grain.  Their 
organizations  are  voicing  loud  protests,  but  it  is 
apprehended  that  their  opposition  will  have  little 
avail.  Great  Britain  is  such  a  hungry  country  and 
so  great  a  preponderance  of  the  population  has  no 
interest  in  agriculture  except  to  get  the  cheapest 
food  from  any  and  all  corners  of  the  universe,  that 
the  Government  must  listen  to  the  eaters  rather 
than  to  the  growers.  The  duty  will  be  abolished 
July  1,  and  the  British  millers  are  excited  to  get  a 
refund  of  the  duties  paid  on  imported  grain  which 
they  may  still  have  on  their  hands  when  the  tax  is 
abolished.  It  is  probable  that  permission  will  be 
given  for  the  bonding  of  grain  in  the  interim,  and  the 
operation  of  bonding  will  be  made  as  cheap  and  easy 
as  possible  and  possibly  Parliament  may  remit  the 
i  cent  warehousing  charge.  The  whole  matter  bears 
heavily  upon  British  growers  without  helping,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  the  growers  in  supply  countries,  for 
the  local  product  is  too  small  to  cut  much  of  a  figure 
in  the  world's  supply. 

It  is  certainly  time  we  had  some  trustworthy  source 
of  production  statistics  in  California.  Statistics  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  various  offices,  but  no  at- 
tention is  paid  to  securing  men  who  know  how  to  se- 
cure them  or  else  the  other  duties  of  such  officers  are 
given  the  right  of  way  to  the  exclusion  of  proper 
statistical  effort.  We  see  now  a  lot  of  figures  going 
through  the  interior  papers,  and  credited  to  one  of 
our  State  officers,  which  give  the  product  of  potatoes 
only  50%  greater  in  weight  than  the  product 
of  asparagus.  The  weight  of  potatoes  should  prob- 
ably be  fifty  times  as  great  as  that  of  asparagus. 
And  then  the  cabbage  crop,  the  onion  crop  and  the 
celery  crop,  which  are  each  heavier  than  the  aspar- 
agus crop,  are  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  figures  to 
which  we  refer.  These  are  figures  that  do  lie — at 
least  by  implication.  ^ 

We  have  a  very  interesting  account  upon  another 
page  of  the  poultry  interest  of  California,  chiefly  from 
a  Petaluma  point  of  view.  The  advance  of  the  Peta- 
luma  district  in  egg  production  suggests  a  parallel 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  which  is  described  in 
this  week's  telegrams  from  St.  Petersburg.  Statis- 
tics are  given  showing  the  quantity  of  eggs  sent 
abroad  from  Kazan,  on  the  Volga.  In  1877  foreign 
merchants  arrived  in  Kazan  and  commenced  to  pur- 
chase eggs  for  the  English  and  German  markets.  In 
1890  there  was  such  a  demand  for  Russian  eggs  that 
the  number  exported  was  50,000,000.  In  Kazan 
alone  there  are  now  six  foreign  firms  buying  up  all 
the  eggs  they  can  come  across — not  only  in  Kazan, 
but  also  in  other  places.  In  1902  the  export  of  eggs 
from  Kazan  and  several  other  towns  on  the  Volga 
amounted  to  185,000,000,  valued  at  more  than 
$1,250,000.  It  is  noticeable  that  Petaluma  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  Russian  rural  region,  in 
that  Petaluma  gets  so  much  more  money  for  her  eggs. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Corn  on  Kings  County  Sod. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  give  me  advice  in  regard 
to  handling  new  broken  sod  to  the  best  advantage. 
I  have  lately  bought  a  piece  of  land  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  9  miles  north  of  Hanford,  and  have 
broken  and  harrowed  twenty  acres.  The  land  here 
is  all  covered  with  pretty  heavy  grass  sod,  consist- 
ing of  bur  clover,  salt  or  sour  clover  (I  think  this  to 
me  unknown  plant  is  called  so),  alfileria,  salt  grass, 
etc.  My  intention  is  to  grow  corn  on  my  land  this 
summer,  and  follow  with  alfalfa.  Now,  I  have  been 
advised  to  irrigate  the  land,  then  plow  again  and 
harrow  it,  and  plant  corn.  Would  it  not  be  sufficient 
to  run  over  it  with  a  disc  harrow,  and  then  with  a 
common  harrow  ?  The  soil  is  quite  mellow,  and  falls 
to  pieces  easily  in  most  places.  One  farmer  advised 
me  not  to  plant  anything  this  summer,  nor  irrigate, 
only  harrow  the  land  during  the  summer  in  order  to 
kill  the  salt  grass,  which  he  claims  will  get  a  fresh 
start  if  I  irrigate  the  land,  and  cause  trouble  in  the 
corn  field,  and  do  the  same  next  year.  Others  claim 
that  the  drenching  and  subsequent  plowing  will  do 
away  with  the  salt  grass. 

Does  this  grass  indicate  an  undue  amount  of  alkali 
in  the  ground  ?  On  my  land  are  only  a  few  small 
spots,  where  the  salt  grass  grows  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  grasses.  On  the  rest  of  the  land  it  is  scat- 
tered and  mixed  thinly  with  other  grasses.  Only  on 
about  an  acre  or  so  the  alkali  shows  on  the  ground  in 
spots,  black,  and  close  to  the  black  some  small  white 
spots,  but  these  places  I  have  utilized  for  building 
sites.  I  have  some  big  oaks  on  my  land  (not  ever- 
green oaks).  I  took  them  as  a  sign  of  rich  land,  but 
some  settlers  claim  that  black  alkali  is  found  where 
they  grow.  As  to  the  black  alkali  near  Laton,  there 
are  settlers  who  have  raised  good  corn  right  on 
black  alkali  land.  How  can  that  be  explained  ? — 
Ernst  Skarstedt,  Laton,  Cal. 

Amid  such  a  multitude  of  counsellors  you  should  be 
able  to  do  about  what  you  like.  The  only  objection 
to  your  plan  of  putting  corn  on  the  well  disked  sod  is 
tbe  danger  of  not  having  moisture  enough  in  the 
ground  to  carry  the  corn  through.  For  this  reason 
the  man  who  advised  you  to  irrigate  and  work  down 
well  with  plow  and  harrow  before  planting  the  corn, 
gives  you  safe  counsel.  The  man  who  advises  you  to 
let  the  ground  lie  and  harrow  a  little  to  kill  the  salt 
grass  evidently  believes  in  giving  you  an  easy  time. 
Probably  more  salt  grass  would  start  by  irrigation, 
but  your  land  will  cultivate  easily  and  you  are  likely 
to  do  it  thoroughly  for  the  sake  of  the  corn.  A  little 
grass  in  a  corn  field  is  good  for  the  man  and  good  for 
the  corn  also,  because  it  makes  him  do  his  part  well 
with  the  cultivator.  Salt  grass  indicates  alkali,  but 
if  you  flood  well  and  then  keep  the  surface  loose  you 
will  find  less  alkali  rising  and  consequently  good  corn 
growing.  This  is  the  reason  why  you  hear  of  get- 
ting good  corn  on  black  alkali.  The  alkali  is  kept 
down:  that  is,  it  is  distributed  through  such  a  bulk 
of  soil  that  it  is  not  strong  enough  in  any  one  place 
to  do  harm.  Of  course  this  will  not  work  every- 
where. There  may  be  so  much  alkali  that  you  can 
not  thin  it  down  in  this  way. 

Growing  the  Mammoth  Blackberry. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  planted  some  Burbank's 
Phenomenals  and  some  Mammoth  berries  and  am  not 
familiar  with  their  habits  of  growth.  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  in  regard  to  the  matter  and  also  as  to 
how  they  should  be  trimmed  ?  Have  they  proven  as 
satisfactory  as  the  loganberry,  and  is  it  sweet  or 
sour  ?— Grower,  Stockton. 

The  Phenomenal  resembles  the  loganberry  in 
growth  and  can  be  handled  in  about  the  same  way. 
Too  little  experience  has  been  had  yet  to  demon- 
strate which  is  just  the  best  way  to  grow  the  Mam- 
moth blackberry,  but  as  its  manner  of  growth  is  also 
very  much  like  that  of   the   loganberry  it  seems 
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likely  that  it  will  have  to  be  handled  in  nearly  the 
same  way  either  by  growing  on  a  wire  or  other  form 
of  trellis,  or  training  along  on  a  ridge  using  the  in- 
tervale for  irrigation.  In  other  words,  the  Mam- 
moth berry  may  have  to  be  treated  about  as  dew- 
berries are,  for  after  making  an  upright  shoot  to  a 
height  of  4  or  5  feet  it  often  goes  off  to  a  running 
vine,  sometimes  to  a  length  of  25  feet.  The  fruit  is 
rather  acid,  though  becoming  quite  sweet  when  fully 
ripe.  It  has  a  flavor  resembling  that  of  the  Califor- 
nia wild  blackberry,  from  which  it  resulted  by  cross- 
ing with  Crandall's  Early.  There  is  much  still  to 
learn  as  to  the  manner  of  growing  the  fruit  and  as  to 
its  acceptability  in  the  market  as  compared  with 
other  blackberries. 

Green  Feed  for  Work  Horses. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  it  correct  practice  to  give 
green  feed  to  a  horse  while  it  is  being  worked  ? 
I  have  been  told  by  two  different  parties  that  it  in- 
jures the  stomach  of  the  animal.  Please  let  me  know 
whether  or  not  such  statement  is  correct. — L.  F. 
Peterson,  Sonoma  county. 

It  is  certainly  not  wise  to  give  green  feed  in  excess 
to  a  horse  which  has  been  regularly  fed  hay  and 
grain  for  hard  work.  At  the  same  time  an  occa- 
sional green  bite  is  of  great  value.  It  is  just  as  good 
for  a  horse  to  have  an  occasional  salad  with  his  pork 
and  beans  as  it  is  for  a  man. 

Figs  Dropping. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  send  a  small  twig  of  a  fig  tree 
just  coming  out  in  leaf  and  starting  to  fruit;  you  will 
find  there  are  some  figs  quite  a  good  size  and  others 
just  as  they  were  carried  through  the  winter,  or 
nearly  so.  These  small  figs  are  commencing  to  drop, 
and  when  you  pull  them  off  no  sap,  or  milk,  shows 
itself  on  fig  or  branch.  Last  year  the  figs  started  in 
much  the  same  way — dropping  by  degrees,  until  all 
the  fruit  crop  had  dropped.  Can  you  see  anything 
the  matter  with  the  branch  I  send  ?  Can  you  advise 
me  in  any  way  ?  The  figs  are  supposed  to  be  the 
Verdone.  Can  you  tell  me  if  that  is  the  rightjname  ? 
They  are  green  when  ripe,  and  dry  amber  with  am- 
ber centers. — Reader,  Lower  Lake. 

Your  fig  twig  has  been  carefully  examined  and  we 
find  no  indication  of  disease  present.  The  dropping 
of  the  figs  which  set  last  fall  and  carried  over  the 
winter  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  period  of  dormancy 
has  unfitted  them  to  take  the  new  sap  flow  and  new 
fruit  soon  exceeds  them  in  size.  We  doubt  if  this  is 
susceptible  to  correction.  The  Verdone  fig  has  the 
characteristics  which  you  describe  and  is  by  some 
believed  to  be  identical  with  the  White  Adriatic.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell,  with  figs  in  this  stage  of  devel- 
opment, whether  the  variety  is  correctly  named  or 
not.  ^ 

A  Bogus  Fertilizer  and  Insecticide. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  package  of  a  fertil- 
izer and  insecticide  with  a  wonderful  name  which  is 
sold  for  25  cents  per  four-ounce  package,  and  you 
will  see  that  the  printing  on  the  package  claims  that 
it  is  a  wonderful  plant  food  and  plant  protector. 
Will  you  try  it  according  to  directions  and  report 
results  ? — Subscriber,  Vacaville. 

The  so-called  fertilizer  which  you  send  seems  to  be 
of  scarcely  any  value.  An  analysis  made  by  a  Uni- 
versity chemist  shows  that  it  is  largely  composed  of 
worthless  material,  and  the  little  substance  which 
can  be  counted  of  any  value  as  plant  food  amounts  to 
$1.90  per  ton.  There  is  also  a  per  cent  of  iron  sul- 
phate present  which  would  have  an  abstract  value  of 
about  $15  per  ton,  for  this  is  not  to  any  appreciable 
extent  plant  food,  though  it  may  act  as  a  "tonic." 
Even  including  all  that  is  of  value  to  the  purchaser 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  the  material  is  only  worth 
about  h  cent  per  four-ounce  package,  and  you  say  it 
sells  for  25  cents  per  package.  We  have  no  interest 
in  testing  such  material  according  to  directions  so 
long  as  the  analysis  shows  such  insignificant  value 
present  in  it.  A  new  law  which  goes  into  effect  July 
1  will  make  it  very  warm  for  any  one  who  undertakes 
to  sell  such  stuff  in  California. 

Is  It  Mildew? 

To  the  Editor:— Some  of  my  grapes,  especially 
the  Emperors,  were  affected  with  what  I  presumed 
was  a  mildew,  and  I  sulphured  them  twice,  but  it  did 
not  prevent  it  and  the  leaves  dropped  off  before  the 
grapes  were  ripe  for  the  market.  What  is  the  best 
remedy  for  this  ? — Reader,  Weimar. 

Before  giving  you  a  confident  answer  about  the 
treatment  of  your  Emperors  it  would  be  necessary 
to  know  whether  they  are  really  suffering  from  mil- 
dew or  some  other  trouble.    When  the  mildew  at- 


tacks a  vine  it  affects  the  young  fruit  as  well  as  the 
leaves,  and  both  fruit  and  leaves  go  to  destruction 
together.  From  your  description  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  leaves  failed,  but  the  fruit  was  not  in- 
jured. It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  send  down 
specimens  as  soon  as  you  see  anything  unusual  ap- 
pearing upon  the  leaves,  and  if  we  can  help  you  to 
identify  the  trouble  we  shall  be  glad. 

Poplar  Leaves  Unthrifty. 

To  the  Editor  : — Please  find  inclosed  a  few  twigs 
of  a  poplar  tree.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  leaves, 
and  what  would  be  a  good  remedy  ? — Dan  Clubb, 
Tehama  county. 

We  do  not  find  any  pest.  The  leaves  seem  to  lack 
development.  Perhaps  a  little  more  warmth  will 
bring  out  better  foliage.  If  not,  send  us  specimens 
later. 

Poisoning  Ants. 

To  the  Editor  : — How  can  I  rid  my  orchard  of 
troublesome  ants  ?  To  attempt  to  destroy  them  by 
putting  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  their  burrows  would 
prove  very  expensive  and  be  a  slow  and  tedious  job. 
Can  I  give  them  arsenic  or  tartar  emetic  in  any  com- 
pound which  they  would  eat  and  so  poison  them  ? — 
Subscriber,  Santa  Cruz  county. 

We  know  of  nothing  in  this  line.  Arsenic  dissolved 
in  hot  water  and  then  thickened  with  cheap  syrup 
suggests  itself  first,  because  of  its  cheapness.  But 
if  it  worked  well  would  it  not  cost  more  in  labor  of 
putting  out  and  danger  of  killing  other  things  than 
ants,  than  it  would  to  destroy  the  ants  in  their  holes 
in  the  ground  ?    We  should  think  it  would. 


Trouble  at  the  Root. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  sent  cuttings  of  peach 
trees  which  by  comparison  I  think  there  is  something 
wrong,  as  the  other  trees  do  not  show  the  weak-leaf 
growth.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  and 
remedy  ?— Grower,  Fresno. 

The  peach  twigs  do  not  show  the  presence  of  any 
particular  disease  or  parasite,  and  it  is  probable  that 
you  must  seek  the  cause  in  the  soil  and  not  in  the 
tree  itself,  although  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
found  some  injury  done  to  the  roots  which  ex- 
amination of  twigs,  of  course,  would  not  disclose. 
You  will  have  to  make  further  examination  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  condition  of  the  roots.  The  trouble 
might  be  due  to  alkali,  if  there  is  alkali  present.  The 
best  treatment  for  the  tree  would  be  to  cut  back 
severely  for  the  purpose  of  starting  out  a  more  vig- 
orous growth.  These  twigs  would  indicate  that  the 
trouble  had  been  present  for  some  time,  as  the  growth 
is  to  slendor  for  a  good,  vigorous  tree. 

Royal  Ann  Failing  to  Set. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  send  a  limb  of  a  Royal  Ann 
cherry  tree,  a  sample  of  my  ten-acre  orchard,  twelve 
years  old.  Same  condition  arises  every  year. 
Please  state  if  this  condition  is  a  lack  of  pollinization, 
or  whether  from  some  other  cause  they  failed  to  de- 
velop.— Grower,  Walnut  Creek. 

The  limb  of  cherry  tree  which  you  sent  down  shows 
no  disease  and  the  failure  of  the  fruit  to  set  is  prob- 
ably due  either  to  the  very  unfavorable  weather  we 
had  this  spring,  which  in  many  cases  seems  to  have 
interfered  with  proper  pollination.  The  Royal  Ann 
is  apt  to  be  shy  from  this  cause,  and  we  think  it  is 
because  of  unfavorable  conditions  rather  than  lack  of 
pollinizing  varieties,  because  we  have  noticed  fre- 
quently that  the  Royal  Ann  is  shy  even  when  sur- 
rounded by  other  varieties.  There  is,  however, 
much  more  to  be  learned  on  this  subject. 

Killing  Moles. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  troubled  with  moles  in  the 
garden.  Let  me  know  through  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them. — J.  A.  Graf- 
fis,  Oregon. 

When  working  in  loose  garden  soil,  about  the  best 
way  to  get  a  mole  is  to  watch  for  the  rising  soil  which 
marks  his  progress  and  throw  him  out  with  a  quick, 
deep  scoop  with  a  shovel.  In  hard  ground  you  can 
dig  down  to  his  lower  or  permanent  runway  and  pour 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  you  can  pump  in  sulphur 
smoke  with  a  squirrel  smoker,  burning  straw  and 
sulphur.  In  lawns,  and  in  gardens  as  well,  moles  can 
be  very  successfully  trapped  with  special  mole  traps 
which  are  sold  by  all  seedsmen.  One  has  to  learn  the 
knack  of  setting  the  trap  right,  and  it  is  pretty  sure 
to  get  the  mole.  We  have  killed  moles  in  all  these 
ways. 


Brown  Apricot  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  the  brown  apricot  scale  in 
my  prune  orchard,  and  was  told  to  write  to  you  for  & 
remedy  for  for  it,  so  if  you  have  one  I  would  like  to 
get  it.  Or  if  you  have  not  can  you  direct  me  where 
to  get  something  for  it  ?— M.  J.  H.,  Geyserville. 

The  best  way  to  attack  the  brown  apricot  scale  is 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  Clay  street  dock, 
San  Francisco,  for  colonies  of  the  parasite  which 
multiplies  rapidly  and  in  many  locations  has  practi- 
cally reduced  the  scale.  It  is  about  the  time  of  the 
year  when  Mr.  Craw  is  getting  ready  to  send  out 
these  parasites,  and  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  place 
an  application  with  him  at  once. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
May  4.  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Warm,  clear  weather  prevailed  during'  the  week,  with 
dry  northerly  winds  in  some  sections.  The  soil  is  becom- 
ing1 very  dry  and  pasturage  scarce.  The  hay  crop  will 
be  light  in  Tehama  county.  Barley  is  heading  out  and 
will  probably  yield  a  good  crop.  Spring  wheat  is  back- 
ward, but  the  early  sown  is  in  excellent  condition.  Pros- 
pects are  still  good  for  large  crops  of  grain.  Hops  are 
thrifty  and  growing  rapidly.  Summer-fallow  plowing 
has  been  suspended  in  some  places  owing  to  dryness  of 
the  soil.  Early  cherries  are  ripening  and  will  yield  an 
average  crop  in  some  sections.  There  will  be  a  heavy 
yield  of  prunes  and  pears,  but  apricots  will  be  light  in 
most  places.    Orange  trees  continue  in  good  condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

In  the  interior  districts  the  weather  continued  warm, 
with  drying  winds,  and  along  the  coast  cooler  weather 
prevailed,  with  some  cloudiness  and  fogs.  Grain  is  re- 
ported in  poor  condition  in  many  places,  and  rain  is 
needed  soon  in  all  sections  to  save  the  crop.  Haying  is 
progressing  in  some  sections  and  the  crop  is  turning  out 
very  good.  Pasturage  is  drying  up,  but  stock  are  in 
good  condition.  Cherries  are  ripening  rapidly  in  Solano 
county;  there  are  some  reports  of  dropping,  owing  to 
dry  weather  during  April.  Apricot  thinning  has  com- 
menced in  San  Benito  county,  where  the  crop  is  reported 
good.  Prunes  are  dropping,  but  will  probably  yield  a 
fair  crop.  Peaches  will  be  light.  Berries  will  yield  a 
heavy  crop. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Warm  and  generally  clear  weather  prevailed  during 
tte  past  week.  Grain  is  suffering  from  lack  of  moisture 
in  some  sections,  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  val- 
ley the  crop  will  be  light  unless  rain  falls  soon.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  valley  the  grain  is  in  good  condition. 
In  most  sections  the  fruit  crop  promises  to  be  large. 
Vines  are  thrifty  and  the  indications  are  favorable  for  a 
good  grape  crop.  Green  feed  is  becoming  scarce  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  valley,  but  is  plentiful  in  the  north- 
ern part.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  healthy  and  in  good  con- 
dition.   Irrigating  water  is  abundant. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  was  generally  clear  and  warm,  with  cool 
nights  and  fogs  along  the  coast.  Grain  is  in  good  condi- 
tion and  prospects  for  large  crops  were  never  better. 
Barley  is  ripening  and  some  of  the  early  sown  is  being 
cut  for  hay.  The  hay  harvest  along  the  coast  is  being 
delayed  by  moist  weather.  Corn,  beets,  beans  and  other 
summer  crops  are  in  excellent  condition.  Apricots  will 
be  light  in  all  sections,  but  other  deciduous  fruits  look 
very  well  and  will  probably  yield  average  crops.  Walnut 
blight  is  reported  in  portions  of  Orange  county.  Vine- 
yards and  citrus  fruits  are  thrifty. 

Eureka  Summary. — Along  the  coast  crops  are  in  fine 
condition  and  making  good  growth.  Fruits  are  setting 
slowly.  Rain  is  much  needed  in  the  interior,  where  soil 
is  dry  and  crops  somewhat  backward. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Week  clear  and  summer- 
like in  the  interior  and  lessened  the  danger  of  rust  in 
grain.  Mornings  cloudy  with  fog  in  coast  sections.  Hay- 
ing fairly  begun  on  the  best  crop  for  years.  Fair  crop 
of  summer  fruit  indicated  at  present,  but  heavy  drop- 
ping may  occur. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  May  6,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.26 

SO  43 

4!).  82 

40.59 

62 

46 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

23.15 

30.94 

23.40 

92 

52 

.00 

16.H0 

16  91 

22  59 

86 

48 

.00 

18.28 

18  17 

24.27 

68 

48 

.00 

8.48 

6.86 

12.62 

90 

44 

.00 

2.33 

4.30 

5  39 

82 

52 

San  Luis  Obispo.. , . 

.00 

18.51 

21  93 

16  97 

80 

41 

.00 

19.34 

10  57 

17  13 

76  . 

50 

.00 

11  61 

6.11 

7.47 

66 

51 

.00 

1.73 

.68 

2.86 

96 

42 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  California  Poultry  Interest. 

By  Hon.  F.  A.  Cromwell,  of  Petaluma,  Id  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

Daniel  Webster,  alluding  to  California  in  his  famous 
Seventh  of  March  speech — the  speech  in  which  he 
sounded  the  first  note  of  his  own  political  deathknell, 
and  brought  upon  himself  anathemas  which  over- 
whelmed in  the  halls  of  his  early  triumphs — said: 

"California  is  composed  of  vast  ridges  of  moun- 
tains. The  sides  of  these  mountains  are  entirely 
barren;  their  tops  are  capped  by  perennial  snow. 
No  doubt  there  are  some  tracts  of  valuable  land  in 
California." 

With  all  the  wisdom  and  profundity  behind  his 
beetling  brow,  how  little  did  Webster  know  of  our 
imperial  domain,  with  its  perfect  climate  above  a 
fertile  soil  which  yields  to  the  husbandman  every 
product  of  the  temperate  zone. 

The  tremendous  strides  made  by  California  of  late 
years,  in  her  wonderfully  diversified  industrial  pur- 
suits, have  gone  far  beyond  the  most  extravagant 
dreams  of  the  enthusiasts  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 
That  every  true  Californian  believes  the  destiny  of 
our  State  is  to  be  the  brightest  star  in  Columbia's 
diadem  will  not  be  contradicted. 

Promotion  and  Development. — The  literature  is- 
sued by  enterprising  Boards  of  Trade  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State  and  distributed  in  the  centers  of 
population  in  the  Eastern  States,  disseminating 
knowledge  of  the  diversity  of  our  products,  the 
salubrity  of  our  climate,  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  our 
social  conditions,  and  our  educational  system,  has 
done  much  to  eliminate  from  the  minds  of  our  Eastern 
brethren  the  notion  that  frontier  customs  still  pre- 
vail, and  that  our  social  status  is  below  that  of  the 
older  States.  This  advertising  has  directed  the  at- 
tention of  thousands  of  Eastern  people  to  California, 
who  come  here  to  build  homes  and  engage  in  the 
pursuits  for  which  they  are  adapted.  This  heavy 
influx  of  immigration  has  led  to  the  subdivision  of 
many  large  tracts  of  land  of  which  formerly  it  could 
be  said: 

"  One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  the  smiling  plain." 
Poultry  and  Small  Farming. — Of  the  purchasers 
of  these  lesser  tracts,  some  have  engaged  in  fruit 
raising,  some  in  dairying  on  a  small  scale,  some  in 
general  farming,  some  in  gardening,  while  compara- 
tively few  have  devoted  their  energies  to  poultry 
raising. 

The  writer  knows  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  which 
was  subdivided  into  parcels  varying  in  size  from  five 
acres  to  100  acres.  One  real  estate  firm  sold  200  of 
the  subdivisions.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  them 
were  disposed  of  to  persons  who  engaged  in  poultry 
raising,  and  forty-six  of  the  200  purchasers  engaged 
in  fruit  raising  and  general  farming. 

Nearly  all  paid  but  a  portion  of  the  purchase  price 
at  the  time  of  sale.  Last  month  the  agent  who  sold 
the  land  told  me  that  in  every  instance  the  poultry 
raisers  had  finished  paying  for  their  land,  while  al- 
most all  of  those  who  engaged  in  other  lines  of  farm 
industry  are  still  paying  interest  on  a  portion  of  the 
purchase  price  of  their  land. 

The  poultry  business  may  seem  a  small  and  unprof- 
itable industry  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  progress  made  by  the  introduction  of  modern 
methods  and  the  effects  of  the  efforts  made  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  of  the  California  markets  for 
poultry  and  eggs. 

No  business  is  profitable  if  neglected,  or  if  con- 
ducted on  a  scale  beyond  the  ability  of  the  owner  to 
handle.  The  poultry  raiser,  to  achieve  success, 
must  devote  his  attention  to  the  care  of  his  fowls, 
looking  closely  to  the  seemingly  unimportant  details. 

What  One  Man  Did. — The  following  from  the 
Petaluma  Poultry  Journal  shows  what  an  industrious 
man  with  a  small  flock  of  hens  can  do  on  a  tract  of 
an  acre  and  a  half.  Read  it,  ye  skeptics.  Read  it, 
ye  scoffers,  who,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  a  taunt,  a 
reproach,  or  a  belittling  of  the  industry,  would  laugh 
down,  or  at  least  attach  a  sort  of  Wilmot  Proviso  to 
every  bill  introduced  into  the  Legislature  to  promote 
and  protect  the  poultry  interests  of  the  State: 

Record  OF  a  Year.— One  dollar  a  hen  Isn't  considered 
a  bad  profit  for  a  year's  work  and  at  that  rate  there 
ought  to  be  enough  in  the  poultry  business  to  satisfy 
most  anybody,  but  here  is  something  better.  A  Peta- 
luma man  on  an  acre  and  a  half  kept  strict  account  and 
gives  the  following  as  the  result,  of  his  year's  work: 


Average  number  of  laying  hens  during  the  year. .  365 

Number  of  dozen  eggs  sold   3752 

Average  price  received  per  dozen   25j}c 

Receipts  from  sale  of  eggs  $963  22 

Cost  of  feed  $240  46 

Profit  from  laying  hens  $622  76 

Average  revenue  per  hen   $2  64 

Average  expense  per  hen   93 

Net  profit  per  hen   $1  71 

Average  number  of  eggs  from  each  hen   123$ 

This  same  gentleman  also  runs  several  incubators  and 
the  following  is  the  result: 

Received  from  chickens  and  broilers  1422  00 

Received  from  100  pullets   75  00 


Added  to  stock  600  pullets   377  00 

Empty  feed  sacks  sold   15  00 


$889  43 

Cost  of  feed  and  eggs   483  61 

Profit  on  hatching  and  raising  $405  82 

No  help  was  employed  by  him  during  the  year,  the 
labor  being  performed  by  himself,  with  some  assistance 
from  his  wife. 

The  foregoing  does  not  describe  an  isolated  or  ex- 
ceptional case.  What  that  man  did  last  year,  with 
less  than  400  hens,  others  in  Sonoma  county  are  doing 
on  a  smaller  or  larger  scale,  with  flocks  ranging  from 
100  to  7000  fowls,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  land 
controlled,  the  attention  given  to  their  fowls  and 
their  facilities  for  handling. 

Sonoma  Statistics. — The  following  excerpt  from 
the  same  paper  shows,  in  figures  obtained  and  col- 
lected by  the  secretary  of  the  Petaluma  Board  of 
Trade,  the  volume  of  business  done  in  one  week  in 
poultry  and  eggs  at  a  single  shipping  point  in  this 
State.  It  shows  something  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
poultry  industry : 

Business  of  One  Week.— Secretary  Cromwell  found 
that  local  dealers  handled  the  week  ending  Saturday, 
March  29,  1901,  104,636  dozen  of  eggs,  for  which  they 
paid,  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  dozen,  $15, IK  Big  rais- 
ers, who  market  their  own  eggs  in  San  Francisco  inde- 
pendent of  the  local  dealers,  shipped  during  the  week  an 
additional  40,000  dozen. 

Besides  this  immense  volume  of  egg  business,  there  was 
shipped  during  the  week  600  dozen  poultry,  which 
brought  in  $2700.  The  town  business,  exclusive  of  the 
40,000  dozen  eggs  marketed  by  raisers;  amounted  in  the 
six  days  to  almost  $18,000,  or  a  dally  average  of  almost 
$3000. 

During  the  preceding  week  Petaluma  merchants 
paid  in  one  day  for  eggs  alone  the  munificent  sum  of 
$5700.  Does  any  other  business  in  the  State,  of 
which  but  little  is  heard,  do  as  well  for  the  pro- 
ducer ? 

Sonoma  county — the  poultry  center  of  the  world — 
ships  to  the  San  Francisco  market  more  than  one- 
half  the  poultry  and  eggs  received  there  from  Cali- 
fornia points. 

According  to  statistics,  Sonoma  county  stands  the 
first  of  all  the  counties  of  the  State  in  the  production 
of  wine,  hops,  hay  and  peaches,  while  her  dairy  and 
orchard  products  are  well  to  the  forefront. 

Great  as  are  these  interests,  and  their  magnitude 
may  be  appreciated  by  comparison  with  the  same 
products  in  Sacramento  county,  yet  the  income  from 
the  poultry  in  Sonoma  county  is  greater  than  the 
combined  income  from  any  two  of  the  other  leading 
industries  above  mentioned. 

The  Poultry  Point. — It  is  not  my  purpose  here 
to  tell  how  to  raise  poultry,  but  merely  to  show  that 
poultry  raising  is  an  industry  which,  by  proper  han- 
dling, yields  to  those  engaged  in  it  better  remunera- 
tion than  many  of  the  other  industries  of  the  State 
of  which  the  public  hears  so  much  and  which  are  con- 
sidered highly  profitable. 

Of  course,  every  section  of  the  State  is  not  adapted 
to  profitable  poultry  raising.  Beyond  question,  there 
are  many  large  areas  devoted  to  general  farming, 
the  owners  of  which  are  running  behind  year  after 
year,  interest  accumulating,  the  growing  indebted- 
ness being  a  source  of  constant  worry  to  the  debtors, 
driving  them  gradually,  but  slowly,  to  despair. 

These  same  tracts,  unprofitable  as  now  conducted, 
favorably  located,  subdivided  and  devoted  to  poultry, 
would  pay  their  owners  handsomely. 

To  illustrate  the  above,  I  will  tell  of  a  circumstance 
of  which  I  am  reminded: 

Two  experienced  men  entered  into  partnership  to 
carry  on  dairying  and  raising  of  horses.  They  ran  a 
dairy  of  eighty  cows.  They  put  on  the  place  a  stock 
of  poultry  as  a  "side  issue."  The  poultry  practically 
took  care  of  itself,  no  labor  being  hired  for  the  poul- 
try. It  required  six  men  to  do  the  dairy  and  ranch 
work. 

They  made  more  from  the  self-kept  poultry  than 
from  the  rest  of  the  ranch,  dairy  and  horses  included. 
That  was  four  years  ago.  They  sold  their  horses  and 
cows,  turned  their  attention  to  poultry,  and  are  now 
enjoying  a  degree  "of  prosperity  unknown  to  them 
while  dairying  and  farming.  Other  instances  may 
be  cited  of  profitable  changes  from  farm  to  poultry. 

Favorable  climatic  conditions,  proximity  to  mar- 
ket, low  freight  rates,  attention  to  details,  each  and 
all  are  potent  factors  which  conduce  to  profit  and  suc- 
cess in  this  business. 

Climatic  Conditions.— Climatic  conditions  favor 
the  California  poultry  raisers.  There  are  no  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold.  There  is  no  sultry  weather,  with  hot 
debilitating  nights  to  take  from  the  fowls  their 
strength  and  make  them  too  weak  to  lay  their  full 
complement  of  eggs,  make  them  an  easy  prey  to 
vermin,  which  thrive  best  in  such  weather,  or  to 
bring  disease  and  death  to  a  large  percentage  of  the 
flock.  On  the  contrary,  the  California  summer  is 
just  about  right  for  health  and  vigor  of  the  fowls, 
giving  to  them  that  degree  of  strength  and  conse- 
quent activity  best  suited  for  rapid  growth  and  large 
production  of  eggs. 

Nature  favors  our  poultrymen  in  winter  as  well  as 
in  summer.  The  winter  is  not  to  be  dreaded  by  the 
California  poultryman.    His  preference  being  for  sin- 


gle-comb, he  is  not  compelled  to  raise  rose-comb 
fowls  for  fear  the  single  comb  will  freeze.  He  does  not 
have  to  supply  warm  water  to  his  fowls  in  winter  to 
avoid  their  freezing  before  they  can  get  a  drink.  He 
does  not  have  to  feed  highly  carbonaceous  foods.  He 
does  not  need  to  bend  all  his  efforts  and  his  utmost 
calculations  during  the  summer  to  solve  the  problem 
of  getting  through  the  winter.  Our  winters  are  mild 
enough  to  eliminate  the  drawbacks  and  inconveni- 
ences, the  expenses,  dangers  and  difficulties  incident 
to  freezing  and  snow,  yet  sharp  enough  to  insure  the 
benefits  which  attach  to  moderate  change  of  season. 
There  is  sufficient  rain  to  wash  away  the  impurities 
which  accumulate  on  the  surface  in  the  summer,  but 
not  enough  to  cause  serious  danger  or  great  incon- 
venience. 

Notwithstanding  careful  handling,  close  attention 
to  details,  and  the  favorable  climatic  conditions, 
poultrymen  have  many  drawbacks  to  contend  against, 
even  in  California.  The  most  important  are  diseases 
incident  to  fowls,  comparative  ignorance  on  questions 
of  sanitation  and  of  the  adaptation  of  foods  to  pro- 
duce certain  definite  results. 

With  experience  and  knowledge  gained  from 
actual  contact  with  these  difficulties,  much  benefit  of 
practical  value  has  been  derived. 

Sonoma  Again. — My  observations  on  this  great  in 
dustry  have  been  confined  to  Sonoma  county,  hence  I 
am  more  familiar  with  conditions  prevailing  there 
concerning  poultry  than  with  the  conditions  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Without  fear  of  contradiction  1 
will  state  that  Sonoma  county,  with  a  population  of 
40,000,  has  a  wider  diversity  of  industries  than  any 
other  county  in  the  State.  There  crop  failures  are 
unknown,  the  cool  winds  laden  with  life-giving  mois- 
ture from  the  ocean  assure  bountiful  harvests  when 
other  portions  of  the  State  are  dependent  upon  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  irrigation  systems  for  fruit  and 
cereal  crops. 

In  Sonoma  county  low  freight  rates  prevail  and 
markets  for  farm  products  are  near.  With  these 
advantages  in  their  favor  many  holders  of  large 
tracts  of  land  in  that  county  are  abandoning  farming, 
sub-dividing  their  holdings,  and  engaging  in  poultry 
raising  on  an  extensive  scale.  Poultry  ranches  carry- 
ing from  3000  to  7000  fowls  are  there  common.  About 
the  homes  of  the  poultrymen  is  every  indication  of 
prosperity.  The  neat  cottages,  surrounded  by  well- 
kept  yards,  the  whitewashed  outbuildings  and  fences, 
mark  the  thrift  of  the  owners,  while  from  the  fence 
posts,  in  clarion  tones,  the  cockerel  tells  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  little  white  hen  and  the  great  white 
egg,  which  to-day  are  two  important  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  greatness  of  California. 

Petaluma  Points. — Petaluma  is  the  center  of  the 
poultry  interests  in  Sonoma  county.  In  what  is 
known  as  the  Petaluma  poultry  district,  embracing 
a  territory  about  7  miles  square,  there  are  estimated 
to  be  about  1,000,000  chickens. 

The  estimated  cost  of  maintaining  a  hen  is  }  cent 
per  day.  The  feed  for  this  enormous  flock  of  fowls  is 
nearly  all  purchased  in  Petaluma.  This  means  much 
to  the  merchants  of  that  city. 

One  extensive  poultry  raiser,  T.  H.  Thoegersen, 
has  bought  as  much  as  2000  sacks  of  wheat  at  one 
time  for  his  poultry. 

From  Petaluma  there  were  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1900,  1,600,000  dozen  eggs;  in  1901,  2,028,000 
dozen;  in  1902,  more  than  3,000,000  dozen. 

The  shipment  of  fowls  was,  of  course,  correspond- 
ingly great. 

That  means  about  a  carload  of  eggs  a  day  for 
every  day  in  the  year  from  a  single  shipping  point  in 
1902. 

There  were  brought  into  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket last  year  from  the  Eastern  States  57,464  cases, 
or  2,068,704  dozen  of  of  eggs— about  192  carloads. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  this  State,  favored 
as  it  is,  with  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  poultry  yard,  should  be  obliged  to  import 
eggs  and  poultry  to  satisfy  that  demand  ? 

The  local  merchants  of  Petaluma  pay  to  producers 
an  average  the  year  round  of  $3000  a  day  for  eggs 
and  poultry.  The  poultrymen  of  the  vicinity  pay  to 
Petaluma  merchants  an  average  of  $2000  a  day  for 
chicken  feed.    Interesting  figures,  are  they  not  ? 

The  influence  of  the  ceaseless  industry  and  money 
making  power  of  the  little  white  hen  is  to  be  seen  in 
Petaluma,  a  city  of  paved  streets,  beautiful  resi- 
dences, fine  public  buildings,  numerous  factories  (with 
others  seeking  sites),  prosperous  merchants  who  pay 
spot  cash  for  what  they  buy  from  farmers  and  dis- 
count their  bills  with  wholesale  houses,  and  as  thrifty 
contiguous  territory  as  is  to  be  found  adjacent  to  any 
city  in  the  United  States. 

The  Experiment  Stations. — Experiment  poultry 
stations,  having  for  their  purpose  the  study  of  dis- 
eases affecting  poultry,  questions  of  sanitation,  the 
determination  of  the  relative  value  of  foods  to  obtain 
certain  definite  results,  have  been  established  and 
maintained  by  State  aid  in  many  of  the  Eastern 
States. 

At  these  stations  are  solved  scientifically  many 
problems  which  confront  the  poultryman,  and  which 
years  of  haphazard  experimenting,  void  of  scientific 
principles,  cannot  reach.  Letters  from  the  persona 
directing  the  operations  of  these  stations  state  that 
no  department  of  animal  husbandry  in  these  States 
has  attracted  more  attention  or  done  more  good.  In 
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every  instance  their  results  are  commended.  Their 
bulletins  of  information  are  eagerly  sought,  and  the 
benefits  derived  are  far  more  than  commensurate 
with  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Some  of  the  Eastern 
stations  are  practically  self-sustaining. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
station  in  California  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Leg- 
islature and  has  been  approved  by  Governor  Pardee. 
The  poultry  industry  of  the  State  will  thus  be  given 
an  impetus,  and  thousands  will  engage  in  this  branch 
of  husbandry  who  are  now  deterred  from  so  doing 
because  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  inexperi- 
enced in  this  field.  The  law  provides  that  the  sta- 
tion shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of 
Experiment  Stations  of  the  State  University. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Director 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity, whose  hearty  support  of  the  measure  is 
highly  apreciated  by  the  poultrymen  of  the  State, 
Petaluma  was  selected  as  the  proper  location  for  the 
station,  for  the  reason  that  experiments  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  industry  should  preferably  be  car- 
ried on  where  it  has  reached  its  greatest  develop- 
ment, and  where,  in  consequence,  there  would  be  a 
wealth  of  opportunity  for  observing  the  progress 
already  made.  The  work  and  benefits  of  the  station 
will  in  no  sense  be  local;  every  farmer  in  the  State 
keeps  a  flock  of  hens,  and  he,  the  same  as  those 
whose  attention  is  confined  exclusively  to  poultry, 
will  be  benefited.  Every  station  of  this  character 
aids  in  the  development  of  the  State. 

From  Poultry  to  Patriotism. — For  her  develop- 
ment California  at  this  hour  has  little  need  of  the 
loyalty  that  is  loyal  to  one  section  or  to  a  few  of  her 
many  industries,  and  holds  other  sections  and  other 
industries  in  enduring  suspicion  and  estrangement. 
She  needs  that  broad  and  perfect  loyalty  that  loves 
and  trusts  every  section  alike,  that  knows  no  "South 
of  Tehachapi,"  no  "  Central  California,"  no  "  North- 
ern California,"  but  endears  with  equal  and  patriotic 
love  every  section  of  our  State,  every  foot  of  her  soil, 
every  legitimate  industry  of  her  people. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Thripi. 

By  Prof  A.  J.  Cook  of  Claremont  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

When  a  new  insects  pest  comes  upon  us,  or  when 
an  old  well-known  insect  appears  in  a  new  role  of 
mischief,  either  of  which  threatens  the  pocket  book 
of  our  people,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  concern 
with  us  all.  In  all  such  cases  every  detail  of  history 
is  very  important. 

History. — Late  last  January  I  received  from  an 
orchardist  in  Fernando,  lemons  which  were  seriously 
marred  by  brown  spotting  that  looked  like  rust,  and 
not  a  little  like  the  work  of  the  silver  mite,  yet  quite 
distinct  from  the  latter.  Within  a  few  days  after 
that  I  received  from  our  own  county,  Los  Angeles, 
from  three  different  persons  at  San  Dimas,  both 
oranges  and  lemons  similarly  marked.  In  every  case 
it  was  reported  that  the  fruit  was  fair  and  perfect 
when  gathered,  but  became  disfigured  in  about  three 
weeks  after  picking.  I  made  careful  examination 
with  a  microscope,  using  both  high  and  low  powers; 
and  though  I  discovered  no  signs  of  fungus,  I  did  note 
injury  of  the  superficial  cells — the  very  surface  or 
epidermal  cells  of  the  fruit.  I  reported  this  through 
the  press.  On  Moaday,  February  2,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Garstin  of  Redlands  came  to  me  with  many  samples 
of  oranges — some  just  picked,  others  picked  some 
days  before.  The  first  showed  a  very  indistinct  in- 
jury, to  discover  which  required  very  close  observa- 
tion; the  other  was  really  the  same  trouble  that  had 
interested  me  in  the  cases  just  reported.  I  said  to 
Mr.  Garstin,  "this  is  plainly  the  work  of  some  in- 
sect, and  I  know  of  no  insect  common  enough  in  our 
orchard  to  do  it  except  the  thrips;  and  besides  the 
thrips  is  capable  of  just  such  mischief."  He  replied 
that  Professor  Eaton  of  Redlands  claimed  actually  to 
have  seen  the  thrips  doing  the  mischief.  I  learned 
later  from  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  our  students,  who 
had  visited  his  home  in  Redlands  a  few  days  before, 
that  the  orange  growers  of  Redlands  were  seriously 
anxious  about  the  work  of  the  thrips.  They  also 
suggested  to  Mr.  Williams  that  he  study  up  the  his- 
tory of  the  thrips,  which  he  did,  giving  an  illustrated 
article  in  our  college  paper,  the  Student  Life.  Thus 
the  suggestion  of  thrips  was  first  made  by  growers 
at  Redlands.  The  first  mention  of  the  thrips  in 
print,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  February  4,  in  a  report  of  our  Claremont 
Pomological  Club,  at  which  meeting  I  first  called 
public  attention  to  the  injury  and  the  probable 
agency  of  the  thrips  as  the  cause.  Mr.  Garstin  also 
stated  to  me  at  the  same  time,  February  2,  that  fruit 
left  on  the  tree  must  recover,  as  early  picked  fruit 
was  spotted,  while  that  picked  later  was  free  from 
blemish.  This  important  truth  seems  now  fully 
established.  We  are  not  surprised  that  this  is  so. 
The  insect  is  very  minute  and  the  injury  is  very 
slight  and  superficial.  If  the  fruit  is  picked  it  fails 
to  receive  more  sap  and  the  cells  do  not  heal,  and  be- 
come discolored  and  badly  spotted.  Left  on  the  tree 
they  recover  and  no  spots  appear.    This  is  a  very 


important  truth,  as  it  will  urge  the  delay  of  picking, 
which  will  result  in  giving  the  consumer  much 
sweeter  fruit  and  our  California  oranges  a  much  bet- 
ter reputation.  Mr.  Garstin  also  stated  that  the 
spotting  had  been  observed  for  two  or  three  years; 
that  it  was  first  alarming  last  year,  and  that  the 
present  year  often  as  much  as  10%  of  the  fruit  was 
ruined.  As  this  spotted  fruit  was  mixed  with  the 
other,  it  often  led  to  rejection  of  the  entire  carload. 

On  February  13  Messrs.  S.  A.  Pease  and  G.  R.  Hol- 
brook,  Horticultural  Commissioners  of  San  Bernar- 
dino county,  came  to  my  laboratory  with  more  of  the 
spotted  oranges.  Mr.  Pease,  whom  we  have  always 
found  most  cautious  and  accurate  in  all  such  work, 
also  brought  the  thrips,  which  I  placed  under  a 
microscope  and  exhibited  to  the  students  and  the 
commissioners.  Mr.  Pease  had  closely  observed  the 
thrips  at  work,  had  taken  as  many  as  fourteen  from 
a  single  spot  and  only  found  the  thrip  on  oranges, 
where  the  spotting  was  much  in  evidence.  He  found 
this  true:  no  spots,  no  thrips;  much  spotting,  many 
thrips.  I  have  taken  as  many  as  thirty  thrips  from 
a  single  orange  or  lemon  blossom;  Mr.  Pease  has 
taken  even  more.  Mr.  Pease  is  worthy  of  all  praise 
for  the  intelligent,  energetic,  untiring  work  that 
he  has  put  into  this  study,  for  he,  without  any  outside 
aid,  discovered  the  insect  at  work  and  unravelled  the 
mystery.  He  has  surely  changed  hypothesis  to  fact, 
even  if  there  had  not  been  previous  demonstration 
by  the  observation  of  Professor  Eaton  at  Redlands. 

Why  the  Change. — Many  wonder  why  spotting 
occurs  now  and  did  not  in  the  earlier  years.  This  is 
no  surprise  to  the  entomologist.  Insects  change 
their  habits.  Every  year  witnesses  the  black  scale 
anchored  on  new  and  different  food  plants.  Again 
insects  often  change  from  one  part  of  a  plant  to  an- 
other because  of  change  in  the  plants.  Many  species 
of  lecanium  work  when  young  on  the  leaves,  but  as 
the  leaves  become  dry  from  age  or  lack  of  sap,  the 
young  scale  hie  themselves  to  the  branches.  Thrips 
usually  work  on  leaves  and  blossoms  and  the  tender 
stems.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  they  upon  occa- 
sion should  betake  themselves  to  the  fruit,  and  who 
could  wonder  that  if  one  of  our  magnificent  navels 
were  once  tasted  it  should  hold  the  banqueter  to 
farther  feasts.  It  may  be  true  that  some  condition 
of  the  tree,  either  from  weather  or  soil  change, 
makes  the  leaves  less  juicy  and  palatable,  and  thus 
the  thrips  in  search  of  new  and  better  pasture 
ground  betake  themselves  to  the  fruit.  The  fact 
that  spotting  thrips  injury  is  most  marked  early  in 
the  season  and  disappears  later  would  argue  in  favor 
of  this  second  view. 

Description  of  Thrips.  —  The  thrips  are  very 
minute,  so  minute  that  even  good  observers  may  fail 
to  note  their  presence.  The  one  in  question  is  only 
about  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  also  ubiqui- 
tous. Hardly  a  leaf  or  flower,  twig  or  a  grass  blade 
that  does  not  exhibit  more  or  less  of  some  species  of 
these  lilliputes.  Again  they  are  very  long  and  slim, 
and  many — most  when  mature — have  very  long, 
slender,  fringed  wings.  When  not  in  use  these  wings 
lie  flat  on  the  back  of  the  insect,  so  that  the  slender 
form  is  still  maintained.  The  first  stage,  or  larva,  is 
quite  like  the  last,  or  imago,  except  there  are  no 
wings.  The  pupa  looks  like  both  the  larva  and  the 
imago,  but  curiously  enough  is  inactive.  The  head  is 
nearly  square;  sometimes  longer  than  broad,  and  in 
other  species  the  reverse  is  true.  The  compound 
eyes  are  as  usual,  and  the  three  usually  placed  ocelli 
are  often  present.  The  antennae  are  prominent  and 
from  six  to  nine  jointed  in  the  adults,  though  fewer 
jointed  in  the  larva.  In  our  species,  which  the 
authorities  at  Washington  pronounce  Euthrips  tritici, 
but  which,  to  me,  seem  nearer  E.  occidentalis,  if  the 
two  are  not  varieties  of  the  same  species,  show  eierht 
joints  in  the  adult  and  only  four  in  the  larva.  The 
relative  lengths  of  the  joints  and  the  hairs  on  them 
are  of  specific  importance. 

The  mouth  organs,  while  structurally  mandibulate, 
that  is,  fitted  for  biting,  are  functionally  suctatorial, 
or  haustellate,  that  is,  fitted  to  pierce  and  suck. 
We  see,  then,  why  the  wound  to  the  orange  peel  is  so 
slight.  The  insect  is  very  tiny,  the  mouth  organs 
exceedingly  diminutive,  and  so  in  their  puncture  and 
sucking  the  merest  trace  of  injury  is  wrought.  No 
wonder  the  wound  is  so  obscure.  No  wonder  that  it 
heals  entirely  when  the  fruit  remains  on  the  tree. 

The  thorax  is  not  especially  peculiar,  though  its 
appendages,  the  legs  and  wings,  are  greatly  differ- 
ent from  the  same  in  all  other  insects.  The  six  feet 
all  end  in  a  sort  of  bladder  or  sack,  which  functions, 
in  lieu  of  the  usual  claws,  to  hold  the  insect  to  leaf  of 
twig.  These  sacks  can  be  drawn  in  or  pushed  out  by 
blood  pressure,  which  is  always  done  as  the  foot  is 
set  down  for  use.  This  fact  gives  rise  to  the  name 
Physopoda,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  these  in- 
sects. The  word  means  bladder-foot.  The  wings 
are  equally  peculiar.  They  are  long,  slender,  with 
very  few  veins,  and  beautifully  fringed.  The  fringe 
gives  added  spread  with  little  added  weight.  The 
form,  veins  and  extent  of  fringe  of  the  wings  aid  to 
determine  the  separate  families,  of  which  there  are 
three.  The  abdomen  shows  ten  joints.  Its  form, 
the  hairs  which  it  bears,  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  evipositor  are  of  value  in  classidcation. 

Order  Thysanoptera.— The  great  Linnaeus  placed 
all  these  insects  in  the  genus  Thrips,  hence  this 
word  is  singular  as  well  as  plural  and  always  re- 


fers to  this  peculiar  type  of  insect.  We  still  have 
the  genus  Thrips,  family  Thripide,  and  the  words 
thrips  with  various  prefixes,  to  designate  several 
genera.  Linnaeus  placed  these  with  the  bugs,  lice, 
aphids,  scale  insects,  etc.,  in  the  order  Hemepteria. 
True,  they  are  sucking  insects,  but  the  wings,  the 
mouth  organs  and  transformation  are  all  utterly  dif- 
ferent from  the  same  in  all  the  great  bug  group.  For 
this  reason  all  entomologists  now  widely  separate 
them  from  the  Hemipteria,  and  we  may  know  them 
as  Thysanoptera.  The  order  is  well  named  Thysan- 
optera, as  it  means  tassel-winged,  which  name  from 
their  fringed  wings  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  As  we 
have  seen,  their  wings  are  different  from  those  of  any 
other  insect.  We  have  also  noted  their  peculiar 
mouth,  which  is  structurally  mandibulate,  though 
functionally  they  are  suctatorial.  Thus  they  are  on 
the  fence,  as  it  were,  between  two  great  groups  of 
insects — those  with  typical  mouth  parts,  fitted  for 
biting,  and  those  modified  to  adapt  them  for  sucking. 
These  two  groups  contain  practically  all  insects  ex- 
cept these  Thysanopterons.  Once  more,  all  other  in- 
sects either  pass  through  complete  metamorphosis 
from  egg  to  adult,  where  the  larva,  pupa  and  imago 
are  all  totally  unlike  and  the  pupa  inactive,  or  else 
incomplete,  where  the  three  stages  are  much  alike, 
except  for  absence  or  partial  development  of  wings, 
difference  of  development  in  reproductive  organs  and 
in  size.  In  this  group  the  pupae  are  always  active. 
These  eat  ravenously,  and  are  like  the  larvae,  except 
that  they  have  stubs  of  wings  and  are  larger,  and 
also  like  the  adults  or  imago,  except  that  they  do 
not  have  fully  developed  wings.  It  is  in  appearance 
like  the  bug  and  locust,  incomplete  in  its  transforma- 
tions, yet  it  is  inactive,  like  the  pupa.  For  every 
reason,  then,  we  do  well  to  separate  these  Lilliputs, 
and,  few  as  they  are — scarce  fifty  are  known  in  our 
whole  country — place  them  in  an  order  by  themselves, 
the  Thysanoptera. 

Habits  op  Thrips. — Without  doubt  most  thrips  are 
plant  eaters.  Some  of  our  best  authorities  have  pro- 
nounced some  as  predaceous  on  other  insects.  Ex- 
cept that  some  of  these  scientists  are  very  careful 
and  usually  accurate,  we  would  be  tempted  to  think 
them  mistaken  and  wonder  if  all  thrips  were  now 
plant  destroyers.  These  insects  are  so  small  that  a 
mistake  would  not  be  strange  or  unvenial. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon thrips — Euthrips  tritici — works  on  grasses, 
causing  the  well-known  silver  top.  They  have  also 
been  discovered  as  serious  enemies  of  the  onion.  Ex- 
cept for  their  minute  size,  equal  mischief  might 
have  been  discovered  in  other  lines.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  their  mischief  is  far  more  than  is  known, 
and  so  is  very  inadequately  appreciated. 

Natural  Enemies. — As  each  female  thrip  lays 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  eggs,  we  are  certain  that, 
numerous  as  they  are,  they  must  have  innumerable 
enemies.  These  are  both  animal  and  vegetable.  In- 
sects are  the  chief  of  the  first  and  fungi  of  the  sec- 
ond. Some  of  the  Coccinellidaa — ladybird  beetles, 
especially  species  of  Megilla  and  Scymnus — prey  upon 
them  and  doubtless  kill  great  numbers.  The  little 
Scymni  also  destroy  the  red  mite  which  has  become 
so  formidable  a  pest  in  our  citrus  groves.  The  green 
lace-winged  fly,  or  Chrysopa,  also  destroys  many  of 
the  thrips.  The  Syrphus  fly  larva,  which  is  so  hun- 
gry for  plant  life,  and  which  lays  us  under  a  vast 
debt  of  gratitude  for  its  destruction  of  aphids,  is  also 
a  foe  to  the  pestiferous  thrips.  A  predaceous  bug, 
not  very  distant  in  relationship  from  the  bed  bug — 
Triphleps  insidiosis — is  often  seen  with  a  thrip  on  its 
beak  or  rostrum.  It  also  banquets  on  aphids  and 
young  scale  insects.  Without  doubt  Sporozoa  and 
fungi  prey  upon  thrips.  Thaxter  has  taken  a  spe- 
cies of  Empusa  from  larval,  pupa  and  adult  thrip 
which  it  had  destroyed.  Pettit  thinks  he  has  taken 
a  Sporozoan  from  thrips  in  Michigan.  But  without 
doubt  rain  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the 
thrips.  I  feel  certain  that  a  heavy,  dashing  rain  will 
kill  them  by  the  millions.  Possibly  our  misfortune  of 
the  past  two  months  is  to  be  co-ordinated  with  our 
gentle  rains  and  absence  of  severe  downpours. 

Remedies. — Without  doubt  the  distillate  spray, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  greatest  boon  in  the  way  of 
insecticides  yet  discovered,  will  be  quick  death  to 
the  thrips.  Thus  it  will  give  a  triple  benefit — kifl  the 
scale,  with  many  of  their  eggs,  destroy  them  in  more 
mature  growth  than  will  fumigation  ;  kill  the  red 
mite  (red  spider)  and  many,  if  not  most,  of  their 
eggs,  and,  last,  will  kill  these  baneful  thrips.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  any  spotting  of  oranges  in  orchards 
that  were  sprayed  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time — 
February — when  the  spotting  occurred. 


THE  GARDEN. 


The  Melon  Plant-Louse  and  the  "Manteca"  Disease. 

By  J.  J.  Thornbeb  In  Timely  Hints  of  the  Arizona  Experiment 
Station. 

During  the  past  year  the  melon  plant-louse,  which 
causes  the  so-called  "manteca"  disease  of  the 
watermelon  and  other  Cucurbitous  vines,  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  correspondence.  In  many 
instances  the  melon  crop  has  been  reduced  one-half 
to  two-thirds  in  quantity,  besides  being  greatly  im- 
paired in  quality.     From  observation  and  corre- 
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spondence  it  appears  that  this  insect  perfers  water- 
melon vines  to  those  of  other  Cucurbits,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  on  muskmelon,  cucumber  and 
squash  vines.  The  melon  plant-louse  has  also  been 
observed  feeding  on  alfalfa,  silver-leaved  horse-nettle, 
ground  cherry,  pigweed,  purslane,  mustard,  morn- 
ing glory  and  evening  primrose,  also  on  several 
species  of  amaranths  and  salt  bushes  growing  in  and 
about  melon  patches.  The  wingless  form  of  this 
plant-louse  was  found  on  the  flowering  stems  of 
shepherd's  purse  about  Tucson  during  the  present 
winter.  From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  the  species 
feeds  on  a  large  number  of  our  common  plants  in 
addition  to  the  Cucurbits,  and  that  at  least  under 
favorable  conditions  it  can  endure  our  winters. 

The  Melon  Lice  and  How  They  Work. — The  life- 
history  of  the  species  is  in  brief  about  as  follows: 
Winged  males  and  females  are  developed  in  the  late 
fall,  at  which  time  the  eggs  are  deposited  on  weeds 
and  other  plants  that  will  afford  nourishment  in  the 
early  spring;  with  the  return  of  warm  days  the  eggs 
hatch,  and  the  young,  with  those  plant-lice  which 
have  wintered  over,  multiply  rapidly;  by  means  of 
winged  forms  which  appear  in  abundance  at  this 
time,  the  species  is  transferred  from  the  weed  patches 
and  other  situations  to  the  melon  fields.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  these  winged  forms  on  the 
melon  vines  become  surrounded  with  small  colonies  of 
wingless  forms,  their  offspring,  which,  like  their 
winged  mother,  continue  to  multiply  rapidly  by 
bringing  forth  their  young  alive,  frequently  several 
a  day.  In  the  meantime  the  winged  insect  has  left 
for  other  parts  of  the  patch  to  start  more  cokmies. 

Unless  the  melon  grower  makes  frequent  examina- 
tion of  the  condition  of  his  vines,  the  first  indication 
to  him  of  the  presence  of  this  pest  in  his  melon  field 
is  the  characteristic  wrinkling  or  curling  of  leaves, 
usually  those  at  the  center  of  the  hill;  this  peculiarity 
results  from  the  melon  louse  feeding  from  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaf,  thus  exhausting  the  sap  as  well 
as  killing  the  cells  in  that  portion.  At  this  time  also, 
or  sometimes  a  little  later,  the  excretion  of  enor- 
mous quantities  of  honey-dew — the  "manteca"  of 
the  Mexicans — becomes  noticeable,  the  vines,  the 
ground,  and  even  the  fruits  at  times  being  covered 
over  with  the  sweetish,  oil-like  liquid.  It  is  this 
sweet  fluid — the  honey-dew — that  so  greatly  attracts 
the  flies  and  ants,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  ants  running  to  and  fro  on  the 
vines  can  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  melon  aphis  somewhere  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

Ineffective  Treatment. — It  is  a  common  practice 
among  Mexicans  and  other  melon  growers  to  destroy, 
by  burning  or  burying,  the  "lousy"  hills  wherever 
found.  The  uselessness  of  this  treatment  is  apparent 
when  we  examine  the  melon  hills  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  ones  badly  infested,  for  we  find  them  well 
stocked  with  plant-lice.  Though  they  may  show  no 
signs  of  the  leaf-curl  or  of  the  honey-dew,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  veritable  centers  of  infection,  and  are 
just  as  dangerous  to  the  field  as  the  hill  the  vines  of 
which  are  ready  to  die.  From  the  points  of  infec- 
tion the  spread  is  rapid  if  conditions  are  favorable, 
and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks  an  entire 
field  may  be  uniformly  infested  from  a  few  starting 
points.  As  the  attacked  leaves  become  withered, 
winged  forms  are  developed  which  make  their  way 
to  neighboring  hills  and  fields.  These  winged  forms 
were  observed  last  year  early  in  June,  and  continued 
more  or  less  during  the  growing  season. 

The  "lousy"  hills  referred  to  above  can  be  treated 
effectively,  as  will  be  described  later,  and  with  a  little 
extra  care  they  may  be  made  to  outgrow  the  attack 
and  bear  melons. 

Since  these  melon  aphids  feed  upon  a  large  variety 
of  plants,  including  many  of  our  common  weeds,  in 
addition  to  the  Cucurbitous  vines,  clean  cultivation 
is  of  prime  importance.  Clean  cultivation  will  do 
much  to  lessen  their  chances  of  rapid  development  in 
the  early  spring,  and  it  may  do  away  with  them 
entirely  for  the  year.  Also,  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, all  weeds,  vines  and  other  trash  in  the  field,  to- 
gether with  the  weeds  growing  on  waste  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  melon  patches,  should  be  raked  in  piles 
and  burned.  If  the  land  is  covered  with  a  growth  of 
young  plants  in  the  fall,  it  should  be  plowed  deep  be- 
fore winter,  so  as  to  destroy  all  weeds  and  other 
plants  that  are  likely  to  harbor  plant-lice  or  their 
eggs. 

Fumigation  and  How  to  do  It.— As  soon  as  the 
young  vines  get  four  or  six  leaves  they  should  be 
carefully  and  frequently  examined  for  plant-lice,  and 
at  the  first  appearance  of  the  winged  forms  they 
should  be  fumigated  with  carbon  bisulphide.  It  has 
been  tbown  here  and  elsewhere  that  carbon  bisul- 
phide will  kill  the  melon  louse  without  injuring  the 
vine.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  these 
winged  plant-lice  be  destroyed  as  they  come  in  from 
the  surrounding  vegetation,  before  they  have  had 
time  to  establish  large  colonies.  In  order  to  combat 
this  insect  most  successfully  a  mutual  action  is  de- 
sirable. One  negligent  neighbor  may  be  as  great  a 
menace  to  a  melon  growing  community  as  a  "  lousy  " 
melon  hill  is  to  a  thriving  patch. 

The  method  of  fumigation  consists  in  covering  the 
young  vines  with  tight  boxes  or  other  covers  12  to  18 
inches  in  diameter,  and  introducing  under  each  box  a 
vessel  containing  one  or  two  teaspoonsful  of  carbon 


bisulphide.  One  teaspoonful  should  be  allowed  for 
every  cubic  foot  of  space  under  the  cover,  and  this 
will  easily  kill  all  the  plant-lice  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  though  it  will  do  no  harm  to  leave  the  cover 
in  place  for  an  hour.  A  cheap  tin  cup,  a  clam  shell, 
a  saucer,  or  other  open  dish  will  answer  to  hold  the 
carbon  bisulphide.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the 
cover  should  fit  snugly  to]  the  ground,  either  being 
pressed  into  the  soil  a  little  or  having  the  loose 
earth  pressed  against  its  lower  edge;  otherwise  the 
heavy  vapors  will  escape  from  below  and  not  fill  the 
space  above.  Satisfactory  covers  may  be  made 
from  gasoline  cans  cut  in  two,  each  half  answering 
for  one  cover;  or  boxes  may  be  made  from  wood  or 
paper;  or,  as  suggested  by  the  New  Jersey  Experi- 
ment Station,  two  barrel  hoops  may  be  used,  one 
hoop  being  cut  in  two,  and  the  two  halves  being 
crossed  so  as  to  make  a  dome-shaped  frame  work 
over  which  heavy  paper  or  cheap  muslin  (the  latter 
dipped  in  linseed  oil)  may  be  tacked  and  pasted  and 
the  cover  thus  made  practically  tight.  With  fifty  or 
a  hundred  of  these  covers  a  field  can  be  treated  quite 
rapidly. 

Later  Treatment. — It  sometimes  happens  that 
vines  become  infested  a  second  time  with  aphids  after 
they  are  too  large  to  be  fumigated.  This  condition, 
which  is  due  to  incomplete  fumigation  or  to  a  second 
flight  of  the  insects,  can  be  best  controlled  by  exces- 
sive irrigation.  An  abundance  of  moisture  with 
ordinarily  rich  soil  means  an  abundance  of  food  sup- 
ply which  will  greatly  assist  the  plant  to  outgrow 
the  attack.  The  prevailing  hot  weather  at  this 
time,  which  is  favorable  for  the  growth  of  melon 
vines,  is  unfavorable  for  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
plant-lice.  Also  the  numerous  enemies,  chief  of 
which  are  the  lady  bugs,  are  usually  more  than  able 
to  hold  the  pest  in  check  during  the  summer  months. 
Lady  bugs  are  hemispheric  in  form  and  about  the 
size  of  a  half  pea;  the  commoner  species  are  yellow 
or  red  with  black  spots  on  the  wing  covers.  The 
larvae  of  these  insects,  which  are  small,  flattened 
grubs  of  a  bluish  or  blue-black  color,  devour  the 
aphids  even  more  rapidly  than  the  adult  forms. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Manteca  Women's  Work  Against  Squirrels. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rdral  Press  by  Mrs.  Eva  Boles. 

The  Manteca  Squirrel  Association  entertainment, 
given  at  the  new  hall  at  Manteca  on  the  night  of 
April  17,  was  a  grand  success.  Most  of  the  enter- 
tainers consisted  of  little  boys  and  girls  who  belong 
to  the  association  and  are  greatly  interested  in  kill- 
ing squirrels.  They  are  not  waiting  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  pass  laws  to  kill  the  squirrels.  They  think 
the  squirrels  would  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  law 
or  wishes  of  the  people,  but  would  go  ahead  and 
make  holes  in  the  public  highways,  eat  the  grain  and 
destroy  the  gardens,  injure  the  vineyards,  destroy 
the  almond  crop,  undermine  the  railroads,  cause  rail- 
road accidents,  and  do  meannesses  too  numerous  to 
mention,  regardless  of  the  law,  so  they  have  adopted 
the  "  bushwhacking  "  system  of  shooting,  poisoning, 
drowning,  or  any  way  to  capture  the  little  impostors. 
It  seems  that  the  rising  generation  is  wide  awake 
about  whatever  they  undertake  to  do.  In  regard  to 
ridding  the  country  of  the  squirrels,  they  think  that 
"now  is  the  accepted  time,"  now  that  the  "days  of 
grace  "  are  at  an  end,  to  rid  the  country  of  the  squir- 
rels, and  they  are  working  with  all  their  might  to 
kill  them,  get  their  tails  and  try  to  win  the  prize, 
and  those  who  don't  win  the  prize  will  get  a  small 
bounty  of  1  cent  or  1J  cent  apiece  for  the  tails.  One 
litte  boy  in  the  vicinity  already  has  500  squirrel  tails 
since  the  first  prizes  were  given.  If  the  grown 
people  would  take  as  much  interest  in  the  enterprise 
there  would  soon  not  be  a  squirrel  left  to  tell  the 
story,  and  those  that  were  not  killed  would  take  their 
baggage  and  go  to  parts  unknown  to  the  California 
farmer. 

Spring  Work  of  the  Squirrels. — Yesterday  was 
a  beautiful  day  and-  the  squirrels  did  great  work, 
regardless  of  it  being  Sunday.  My  husband  and  I 
went  buggy  riding  in  the  afternoon,  and  all  along  the 
highways  and  in  the  fields  and  alfalfa  meadows  they 
were  digging  out  the  soil  and  making  their  abodes 
larger,  to  make  room  for  the  young  squirrels  that 
are  putting  in  an  appearance.  If  the  farmers  would 
take  pattern  after  the  squirrels,  and  try  as  hard  to 
exterminate  them  as  they  are  trying  to  populate 
the  country,  we  would  soon  not  see  little  Mr.  Bushy 
Tail  in  our  midst.  But  no ;  they  wish  to  wait  until 
the  "State  Legislature  passes  a  law  that  will  kill 
the  squirrel."  That  is  like  waiting  for  "the  wagon 
and  we'll  all  take  a  ride  " — and  I  suppose  the  squir- 
rels will  go  along. 

Plans  for  Squirrel  Destruction. — I  think  that 
if  making  plans  would  get  rid  of  them  the  squirrels 
would  have  been  killed  long  ago,  because  nearly  every 
farmer  that  I  have  talked  to  has  a  plan  of  his  own  by 
which  to  kill  them  ;  but  they  take  good  care  not  to 
carry  out  their  plans.  I  suppose  they  don't  have 
time.  They  are  putting  in  their  time  raising  grain 
for  the  poor  little  squirrels  to  eat,  while  the  ladies 
and  children  are  trying  to  kill  them.    A  happy  state 


of  affairs,  isn't  it  ?  But  I  suppose  they  are  not  here 
to  bring  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men." 

I  have  two  little  plans  of  my  own  by  which  I  think 
we  could  get  rid  of  a  few  of  them,  and  I  will  just  tell 
them  and  see  how  many  squirrels  they  will  kill,  and 
when  the  Legislature  passes  their  laws  we  can  get 
rid  of  them  without  any  work  at  all,  I  hope.  I  think 
this  planning  disease  is  contagious  and  it  seems  that 
I  have  caught  it,  too. 

Systematic  Work.— The  first  plan  that  I  would 
put  into  execution  would  be  to  get  every  one,  young 
and  old,  who  could  go  to  take  some  kind  of  good 
squirrel  poison  and  take  the  land  in  divisions— say 
the  school  district — and  put  poison  in  every  squirrel 
hole.  And  the  way  I  would  manage  would  be  to  set 
aside  a  certain  afternoon  to  have  the  poisoning  done 
and  then  return  to  their  homes  and  do  their  chores, 
get  a  basket  of  lunch,  go  to  some  hall  and  have  a 
party  and  eat  their  suppers — going  in  their  working 
clothes  and  giving  a  prize  to  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  dressed  one  there.  I  would  have  two  prizes, 
one  for  the  ladies  and  one  for  the  gents.  Let  each 
one  do  the  poisoning  in  their  own  school  district  and, 
if  possible,  get  the  supervisors  to  furnish  the  poison, 
which  I  am  sure  they  will  do,  as  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  board,  in  answer  to  petitions  handed  to  them 
and  signed  by  the  people  of  San  Joaquin  county,  they 
referred  the  matter  to  the  judiciary  committee  for 
decision,  and  District  Attorney  Norton,  one  of  the 
committee,  said  he  was  sure  they  would  meet  the 
farmers  half  way — that  is,  they  would  furnish  poison 
if  the  farmers  would  guarantee  to  put  it  out  so  that 
the  squirrels  would  get  it. 

So  I  am  sure  that  plan  would  work  nicely  at  the 
present  time. 

A  Burial  Plan. — The  second  plan  would  be  to 
divide  the  country  as  above  stated  and  any  time  be- 
tween the  middle  of  June  and  the  time  the  autumn 
rains  begin,  while  the  ground  is  very  dry,  to  have 
similar  parties,  and  take  shovels  or  hoes  and  fill  each 
squirrel  hole  with  dry  dirt  and  pile  it  up  over  the 
holes  well,  and  in  trying  to  dig  out  they  would  bury 
themselves  alive  and  die.  We  killed  hundreds  of  them 
last  year  on  our  own  ranch  in  that  way.  But  the 
best  time  to  fill  the  holes,  we  think,  is  after  5  o'clock 
in  the  evening  or  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they 
are  in  their  holes.  It  seems  that  they  can  live  but  a 
short  time  without  air,  and  my  idea  would  be  to  have 
certain  days  all  over  the  county — or  State,  even — to 
do  the  killing,  so  that  they  would  not  go  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another.  Three  or  four  parties  of  that  kind 
would  rid  the  country  of  squirrels  and  fill  up  all  the 
holes  in  the  highways  and  render  travel  much  safer 
than  it  is.  It  is  very  dangerous  in  this  county  to 
drive  after  night  on  account  of  squirrel  holes  in  the 
roads,  especially  dangerous  for  a  horse  not  accus- 
tomed to  squirrel  holes,  as  they  are  apt  to  step  in 
them  and  break  their  legs.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  time  next  year  may  find  the  country  free  from 
squirrels. 

West  Wood  Home,  Manteca. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


A  Distinguished  Veterinarian  Coming. 

That  the  diseases  of  poultry,  swine  and  cattle  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  chief  authority  on  the  subject,  Prof.  Ve- 
ranus  A.  Moore  of  Cornell  University  will  come  to 
Berkeley  next  summer  for  a  stay  of  several  months. 
He  will  work  with  the  veterinarian  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Prof.  Archibald  R.  Ward, 
on  diseases  that  have  caused  extensive  loss  to  Cali- 
fornia stockmen. 

Far  reaching  good  should  result  from  Dr.  Moore's 
visit.  He  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  for  the 
investigation  of  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals 
during  ten  years  of  service  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  His  particular  work  at 
first  was  the  study  of  infectious  diseases.  In  1895  he 
was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Animal  Pa- 
thology. In  1897  he  became  professor  of  compara- 
tive pathology,  bacteriology  and  meat  inspection  in 
the  New  York  Veterinary  College,  and  professor  of 
bacteriology  in  the  medical  department  of  Cornell 
Univerity. 

Prof.  Moore  is  a  prolific  contributor  to  veterinary 
science.  The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try furnish  evidence  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
his  work.  He  published  recently  a  book  on  "The 
Pathology  and  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Infectious 
Diseases  of  Animals "  and  a  volume  of  "Laboratory 
Directions  for  Beginners  in  Bacteriology,"  which  has 
been  extensively  used  in  university  laboratories.  He 
is  a  constant  contributor  to  the  programmes  and 
publications  of  various  learned  societies.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Microscopical  Society,  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science, 
the  American  Public  Health  Association,  and  the 
Society  of  American  Bacteriologists. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature 
for  the  study  at  Petaluma  of  poultry  problems  will 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  Prof.  Moore  to  lend  much 
aid.  Advice  from  a  man  of  his  broad  experience  and 
high  scientific  attainments  will  greatly  stimulate  the 
university's  work  in  veterinary  science. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Appointed  Sheep  Inspector.— Liv- 
ermore  Herald  :  At  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  last  Monday,  M.  G. 
Callaghan  of  Livermorewas  elected  sheep 
inspector  of  the  county  by  the  full  vote  of 
the  board.  This  action  was  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  a  petition  with  eleven  signatures 
of  sheep  owners  of  the  county.  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan  is  a  practical  sheep  man  and  is  a 
responsible  person,  thoroughly  qualified 
to  fill  the  office. 

Fruit  Notes. — Niles  Herald  :  The 
long-continued  rain  when  the  apricots 
were  setting  injured  the  crops  some,  but 
the  valley  over  there  will  be  fully  70%  of 
last  year's  crop.  The  cherries  are  doing 
well,  and  will  undoubtedly  do  better  than 
last  year,  and  for  the  late  varieties  it  will 
run  close  to  25%  over  last  season.  Al- 
monds have  been  affected  peculiarly.  The 
early  varieties  and  soft  shells  will  run  50% 
better  than  last  season,  while  the  late  and 
hard  shell  kinds  will  fall  off  25%  from  last 
year's  crop.  Pears  are  quite  light,  al- 
though few  are  grown  here.  Nothing  can 
yet  be  said  regarding  the  grape  yield,  but 
the  conditions  are  all  favorable  to  an  aver- 
age crop  in  this  end  of  the  county. 

BUTTE. 

As  to  Heading  of  Grain.— Chico 
Enterprise :  In  speaking  of  the  grain 
outlook  in  this  region  for  the  coming  sea- 
son, H.  Carmack,  the  experienced  ranch- 
man, says  that  while  some  complain  of 
the  shortness  of  the  stalk  in  grain  that  is 
heading,  he  believes  that  a  few  warm 
showers,  with  continuation  of  warm 
weather,  will  make  full  amends  and  fur- 
nish a  growth  to  the  stalk  which  will  be 
far  more  conducive  to  heavy  heads  than 
when  the  first  growth  is  too  rank. 

FRESNO. 

Growing  Dates.  —  Democrat:  John 
J.  Kern  has  a  10-acre  orchard  of  date 
palms  north  of  the  city  which  bids  fair  in 
the  course  of  a  season  or  two  to  net  him 
considerable  returns.  Kern  has  been  dis- 
playing a  branch  heavily  laden  with  the 
forming  fruit.  Tbe  growth  was  luxuriant 
and  if  it  were  properly  matured  there 
would  be  several  pounds  of  dates.  Kern 
says  his  entire  orchard  is  as  good. 

Co-operative  Packing  House 
Wanted. — Sanger  Herald  :  A  meeting 
was  held  at  Judge  Walton's  office  last 
Friday  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  proposition  of  establishing  a 
co-operative  packing  house  in  Sanger. 
Temporary  officers  were  appointed  as  fol- 
lows:  C.  P.  Walton  president,  W.  M. 
Barr  secretary.  Everyone  present  was 
appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  solicit 
signatures  to  the  articles  of  incorporation. 
Only  one  share  can  be  held  by  any  one 
person,  and  he  must  be  a  vineyardist  or 
an  orchardist. 

HUMBOLDT. 
The  Calf  Quarantine.  —  Fortuna 
Advance:  Dairymen  and  stock  raisers 
from  all  over  Humboldt  county  gathered 
at  Ferndale  recently  to  the  number  of 
seventy -five  to  discuss  the  present  calf 
quarantine  regulations  and  prepare  for 
the  coming  of  State  Veterinarian  Dr. 
C.  H.  Blemer.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  State  Veterinarian 
upon  his  arrival,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
A.  Colesport,  D.  Boynton  and  P.  J. 
Peterson. 

KERN. 

Good  Feed  Abundant. — Bakersfield 
Echo:  J.  G.  Stah.1  reports  dry  grain  in 
excellent  condition  on  the  plains  toward 
Tejon.  The  earliest  of  it  stands  waist 
high  and  some  of  it  already  in  the  dough. 
Feed  in  that  district  is  very  good  and 
cattle  are  fattening  fast. 

Organization  of  Farmers'  Club.— 
The  Kern  County  Farmers'  Association 
was  partially  organized  at  the  City  Hall 
Saturday.  Fifteen  farmers  were  present 
and  the  perfect  unanimity  of  sentiment 
which  marked  the  various  discussions 
gives  promise  of  an  efficient  and  valuable 
organization.  A.  E.  Beckes  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  was  made  temporary 
chairman.  B.  L.  Brundage  was  elected 
temporary  secretary,  and  a  committee 
consisting  of  B.  L.  Brundage,  B.  F.  Bed- 
lnger  and  J.  G.  Stahl  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  suitable  constitution,  by-laws  and 
order  of  business,  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting.  The  sense  of  the  meeting  was 
expressed  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Beckes, 
when  he  said  that  the  day  of  organization 
was  forced  upon  the  farmers,  and  that  It 
was  necessary  In  order  to  conserve  their 
interests  that  they  act  in  unison  and  keep 
in  close  touch  with  each  other.  B 
Brundage  emphasized  the  value  to  farmers 
of  a  good  local  bureau  of  information, 
which  should  help  them  to  keep  track  of 
prices  of  produce  of  all  kinds,  and  which 
should  also  enable  them  to  keep  track  of 
the  labor  market  and  render  the  prices 


paid  for  farm  labor  more  fixed  and  uni- 
form. 

KINGS. 

Mules  Bring  Good  Prices  —Han- 
ford  Sentinel:  J.  W.  McCord  soid  nine 
mules  and  jacks  last  week,  for  which  he 
received  $1300.  This  is  an  average  price 
that  pays  the  raiser  of  such  stock.  Mr. 
McCord  raises  good  mules,  and  has  no 
trouble  in  finding  a  market. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Orange  Pickers  Quit  Work.— Po- 
mona Progress:  As  a  result  of  the  refusal 
of  the  San  Dimas  Citrus  Union  to  raise 
the  pay  of  their  orange  pickers  from  17J 
to  20  cents  per  hour,  a  request  for  the 
same  having  been  made  to  the  union, 
seven  of  the  pickers  refused  to  resume 
work  last  Friday  morning.  They  claim 
that  they  have  lost  much  time  this  season 
on  account  of  the  heavy  rains,  hence  the 
demand  for  increased  pay  for  the  balance 
of  the  season.  The  union  stated  that  the 
low  prices  received  for  oranges  would  not 
permit  them  to  pay  higher  wages. 

MERCED. 
Grain  Crop  Less  Promising.— In- 
terviews with  quite  a  large  number  of 
farmers  within  the  past  week  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  outlook  for  grain  is  not  so 
good  as  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago.  Al- 
though there  is  some  increase  in  acreage 
this  season — perhaps  10%  to  15%— the 
concensus  of  opinion  is  that  there  will  be 
less  grain  produced  in  Merced  county  this 
year  than  last. 

PLACER. 
Light  Fruit  Crop.— Sacramento  Bee: 
Some  weeks  ago  the  Newcastle  orchards 
were  masses  of  blossoms.  The  prediction 
was  considered  a  safe  one,  that  heavy 
crops  of  all  kinds  would  surely  follow. 
The  last  storm,  however,  played  havoc 
with  some  varieties,  and  instead  of  a  fine 
crop,  or  one  as  large  as  that  of  last  year, 
it  is  now  apparent  that  there  will  be  a 
considerable  shortage  from  the  output  of 
1902.  It  is  now  certain  that  of  cherries 
there  will  be  in  some  orchards  less  than 
half  a  crop.  There  are  some  that  have 
fared  better,  but  the  averages  are  short. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  plums  and  pears, 
but  they  have  probably  suffered  to  a 
greater  extent  than  have  cherries.  Re- 
ports of  shortages  of  some  varieties  of 
peaches  indicate  disappointment,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  Salway  variety, 
which  is  usually  very  prolific.  Those 
having  George's  Late  Clingstone's  also 
note  light  crops.  In  some  places  the  El- 
bertas  are  suffering  severely  from  curled 
leaf. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Speculating  in  Fertilizer.  —  En- 
terprise: Wm.  Blanton,  R.  G.  Lamar 
and  C.  J.  Scott,  colored  men,  who  live  on 
the  East  Side,  have  been  speculating  in 
fertilizer.  They  bought  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  carloads  in  Los  Angeles,  but 
could  not  find  purchesers  for  it,  so  when 
it  arrived  they  kindly  refused  to  receive 
it.  Yesterday  some  horticulturists  bought 
it  for  the  freight  and  demurrage. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Champion  Butter  Maker.— Chino 
Valley  Champion:  The  Chino  Valley 
Creamery  Association  is  now  receiv- 
ing daily  about  9000  pounds  of  milk, 
from  which  it  is  turning  out  an  average  of 
400  pounds  of  butter.  E.  L.  Manahan,  in 
charge,  says  he  has  made  a  record-breaker 
of  the  month  of  April  in  the  amount  of 
butter  turned  out  by  one  man.  He  has 
conducted  the  plant  single  handed  and  has 
kept  its  operations  up  to  the  mark  in  every 
way. 

Orange  Grove  Changes  Hands  — 
Redlands  Facts:  M.  M.  Phinney  has  sold 
his  splendid  orange  grove  of  ten  acres,  in- 
cluding his  fine  residence,  to  James  Mc- 
Clelland for  825,000. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

WOOL  Clip.— Union:  The  first  wool 
of  the  spring  clip  was  brought  in  Thurs- 
day and  warehoused  with  W.  W.  Stewart. 
The  spring  clip  has  been  good  and  the 
yield  will  amount  to  about  400  bales  in 
this  portion  of  the  county.  Most  all  the 
wool  at  the  shearing  time  is  to  be  found  in 
that  portion  of  the  county  between  the 
city  and  ElCajon  valley  and  to  the  north- 
ward of  that  range  of  hills.  The  sheep 
men  have  been  considerably  worried  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  get  the  wool  to 
market.  They  do  not  own  their  own  teams 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  teams  to 
do  the  work,  because  those  which  the 
farmers  owned  were  all  busy  with  farm 
work,  and  there  was  not  an  idle  team  in 
the  city. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Hens  Make  a  Record.  —  Stockton 
News:  Ira  Curliss,  near  Farmlngton,  has 
some  Plymouth  Rock  hens  which  are 
making  a  record.  One  dozen  eggs  selected 
from  his  ranch  measured  each  6 J  inches  in 
circumference  one  way  and  8J  inches  in 
circumference  the  other. 


SANTA  CLARA. 
Hay  Crop  Light  in  the  Hills.— San 
Jose  Mercury  :  Hay  making  is  now  fairly 
under  way  in  the  foothills  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley.  Contrary  to  expectations  the 
crops  in  these  localities  and  on  the  uplands 
generally  are  unusually  light,  which  con- 
dition is  probably  due  to  the  beating  rains 
which  fell  March  31  and  April  1,  which 
thoroughly  packed  the  ground,  and  April 
showers  were  not  sufficient  to  slacken  the 
crust  thus  formed. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Soquel  Apple  Exports.— Surf :  Mr. 
S.  B.  Wallace  of  Owen's  orchard  has  col- 
lected statistics  of  the  apple  exports  from 
the  Soquel  district  for  the  past  season. 
He  finds  that  a  total  of  30,141  boxes  of 
fresh  apples  were  shipped  from  the  Capi- 
tola  station.  The  output  of  the  apple 
driers  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained  was 
lOo  tons.  It  would  not  be  extravagant  to 
estimate  the  proceeds  of  the  apple  crop  in 
the  Soquel  section  at  $50,000. 

SHASTA. 

Unite  to  Sell  Products.— Redding 
Searchlight:  Orchardists  of  Happy  Val- 
ley, one  of  the  principal  fruit  districts  of 
Shasta  county,  have  organized  for  mutual 
protection.  The  organization  is  known 
as  the  Happy  Valley  Berry  Association. 
Every  fruit  grower  and  farmer  of  the  dis- 
trict has  joined.  A  manager  will  be  sta- 
tioned in  Redding.  Berries,  fruit  and 
farm  products  will  be  delivered  by  the 
members  to  the  manager.  He  will  deal 
direct  and  only  with  retail  dealers.  The 
growers  are  thus  protected  from  competi- 
tion in  peddling  around  town  to  retailer 
and  consumer. 

SONOMA. 

The  Grape  Crop.— Santa  Rosa  Re- 
publican: A  trip  into  the  country  showed 
the  vineyards  more  backward  this  spring 
than  they  usually  are  at  this  season.  W  hile 
in  particularly  warm  spots  the  vines  show 
many  buds,  in  the  colder  districts  they 
are  nearly  as  bare  as  during:  the  winter 
months.  Frost  has  done  little  if  any 
damage,  the  budding  of  the  vines  not  be- 
ing sufficiently  advanced  to  suffer  injury 
therefrom. 

Recent  Hop  Sales.  —  Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat,  May  3:  Very  few  hop 
sales  have  been  reported  here  since  Sat- 
urday, both  growers  and  buyers  appar- 
ently being  contented  to  await  develop- 
ments. Al  Stahl,  representing  Lillienthal 
&  Co.,  Thursday  purchased  a  portion  of 
Sam  Purrington's  hop  crop  for  18c,  and 
on  Saturday  purchased  6ighty-five  bales 
from  J.  Purrington  at  same  figure.  Al- 
bert Meyer,  representing  Phillip  Wolf  & 
Co.,  purchased  100  bales  from  Clark  Bros, 
at  same  price  a  few  days  ago. 

Useful  Butter  Mold.— Healdsburg 
Tribune:  W.  S.  Farnsworth,  the  well- 
known  dairyman,  has  invented  a  butter 
mold  which  possesses  a  great  deal  of 
merit.  The  mold  is  already  being  used 
by  a  number  of  butter  makers  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  gives  general  satisfaction.  The 
four  sides  are  fitted  together  by  mortises 
and  are  held  together  by  an  ingenious  de- 
vice, so  that  they  may  be  instantly  taken 
apart  or  put  together.  By  means  of 
guides  and  a  steel  wire  on  a  bow  the  solid 
mass  of  butter  is  cut  into  accurate 
squares  a  pound  and  one-half  in  weight. 
The  sides  are  then  removed  and  the  but- 
ter is  taken  from  the  bottom,  which  io  in 
sections  the  length  of  the  box  one  way 
and  the  exact  width  of  the  squares  the 
other,  and  tipped  onto  inclined  paddles, 
by  which  it  is  placed  on  the  paper  and 
wrapped  for  the  market.  By  this  means 
the  butter  is  not  touched  by  the  hands  of 
the  maker  during  the  entire  process. 
The  molds  are  made  in  sizes  from  six 
squares  up  to  forty,  but  by  means  of 
blocks  of  wood  which  are  supplied  to  take 
the  place  of  butter  squares,  the  capacity 
of  any  size  can  be  decreased  to  any  num- 
ber of  squares  of  butter. 

Plants  Apple  Trees.  —  Sebastopol 
Times:  Analy  township  is  the  recognized 
home  of  the  blackberry  and  raspberry 
and  it  Is  rapidly  developing  into  a  great 
apple  producing  district.  During  the 
past  year  hundreds  of  acres  hereabouts 
have  been  planted  to  apple  trees,  princi- 
pally of  the  Gravenstein  variety.  The 
soil  of  this  section  is  particularly  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  the  apple. 

STANISLAUS. 

Money  in  Hogs.— Modesto  Herald: 
Stirred  by  his  father's  precept  at  the  last 
farmers'  institute  held  in  Modesto,  some- 
thing like"  two  years  ago,  Bob  Thompson 
of  Lanark  Park  went  into  the  hog  busi- 
ness as  a  side  issue,  starting  with  thirty  or 
forty.  He  has  since  received  $2600  for 
hogs  and  has  350  on  hand.  Clean  water, 
clean  quarters,  a  fresh  run  now  and  then, 
are  found  to  be  material  factors  in  the  suc- 
cess achieved. 

Big  Chicken  Ranch.— A  former  San 
Francisco  attorney,  Mr.  Bennett,  Is  com- 
pleting  preliminaries  for  an  extensive 


chicken  ranch  near  Ceres.  A  few  months 
ago  he  purchased  eighty  acres  of  the  El- 
liott land  in  that  quarter,  subsequently 
acquiring  eighty  acres  additional.  Half  of 
the  land  will  be  devoted  to  alfalfa,  the  re- 
mainder to  grain,  etc  ,  and  to  buildings. 
The  work  is  being  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  developing  a  model  chicken  ranch. 
White  Leghorns  is  the  variety  to  be  dealt 
in,  and  the  plant  is  designed  for  the  ad- 
vantageous handling  of  no  less  than  10,000 
of  them. 

Creamery  Output.  —  The  Modesto 
creamery  is  now  turning  out  600  pounds  of 
butter  daily  and  the  output  of  the  Ceres 
creamery  is  350  pounds  daily.  Two  years 
ago  this  section  was  importing  butter  to 
supply  the  local  demand. 

SUTTER. 

Wool  Booming.  —  Yuba  City  Inde- 
pendent: In  the  local  wool  markets  wool 
is  quoted  from  15 J  to  16J  cents,  according 
to  quality.  This  is  a  considerable  increase 
in  price  over  that  of  recent  years. 

TEHAMA. 

Wool  Sales  — The  wool  market  at 
Corning  opened  Wednesday  forenoon  and 
by  4  P.  M.  all  of  the  wool  hauled  to  that 
place  was  sold  at  an  average  price  of  17@ 
17J  cents  per  pound.  One  clip  brought 
over  18  cents.  There  were  eight  or  nine 
buyers  present,  but  the  bulk  of  the  wool 
was  secured  by  Tryon  &  Co.  There  were 
about  600  bales  in  the  warehouse,  and  the 
amount  yet  to  be  brought  in  will  bring 
the  clip  up  to  1000  bales. 

Grass  Drying  Up.  —  George  Eaton, 
who  was  in  from  Lowrey  Thursday,  says 
that  the  grass  on  the  hilltops  and  ridges 
about  that  place  has  already  turned  yel- 
low and  that  a  good  rain  would  not  now 
keep  it  alive.  On  the  hill  sides  and  in  the 
ravines  and  on  the  flats  the  grass  is  still 
green  and  a  good  rain  would  give  it  new 
life. 

Cattle  in  Poor  Condition.— Red 
Bluff  People's  Cause:  A  Paynes  creek  cor- 
respondent says  cattle  are  beginning  to 
look  better  on  the  range,  but  are  still 
poor  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  loss 
in  young  calves  will  be  heavy  this  season, 
especially  among  two-year-old  heifers. 
The  loss  on  grown  cattle  for  the  year  will 
be  6%  or  8%. 

TULARE. 

Sale  of  Wethers  and  Lambs.— 
Times :  Last  Wednesday  a  carload  of 
wethers  and  lambs  was  shipped  to  Fresno 
from  Porterville  by  S.  J.  Vincent  of 
Woodville.  Mr.  Vincent  received  $3.75 
per  head  for  the  wethers  and  $2.75  per 
head  for  the  lambs. 

Walnut  Crop. — There  is  promise  of  a 
good  crop  of  black  walnuts  this  season. 
English  walnuts  are  not  far  enough  ad- 
vanced yet  to  tell  what  the  crop  will  be. 
Last  season  English  walnut  trees  growing 
in  Orosi  colony  that  are  eight  to  ten  years 
old  produced  over  100  pounds  of  nuts  to 
the  tree,  and  the  nuts  sold  at  11  cents  per 
pound.  The  trees  are  somewhat  pro- 
tected from  frost  by  other  trees. 

YUBA. 

Prices  for  Wool. — Marysville  Dem- 
ocrat :  In  the  local  market  the  price 
quoted  on  good  wool  of  spring  clip  is  15i 
to  16 J  cents,  according  to  quality  and  con- 
dition. This  Is  8  and  9  cents  more  than 
the  same  grade  of  wool  sold  for  five  years 
ago. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweenv,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

ti  ■  II  r M  AX  It  ni  EI>X  for  Rheu- 
matism. Spralnsi  Sore  Throat,  eto.,  it 

is  invaluable. 

Everv  bottle  of  Cuu.tlr  Itnlanm  sold  is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction .  Price  s»  l  ..»o 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  dentists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charpes  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

TIE  LaWRENCE-WILLIaMS  COMPANY,  Cl«T«Und,  Ohio. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Spoiled  Little  Boy. 

Wen  gran'pa  takes  me  on  his  knee 
I'm  jlet  as  glad  aB  I  kin  be; 
'Cause  he's  the  bestest  friend  I  got, 
An'  In  his  pockets  they's  a  lot 
Of  candies,  sugar  cakes  an'  things. 
An' he'll  say:    "  Now  my  little  dear 
Let's  see  w'at's  in  this  pocket  here;  " 
An'  I  put  in  my  hand  an'  take 
Some  candy  out  or  else  some  cake 
'Nen  gran'pa  laughs  an'  so  do  I. 
He'll  play  he's  s'prlsed,  an'  say,  "Ohl 
my  1 

I  wonder  how  that  got  in  there  ? 
Now  w'at  do  I  git  fur  my  share?" 
I  laugh  an'  climb  right  up  an'  kiss 
Him  where  his  tick ly  whiskers  is. 
He  hugs  me  tight,  an'  sez:    "  Oho  ! 
Here's  jlst  the  goodest  boy  I  know." 
An'  I'm  as  good  as  I  kin  be 
Wen  gran'pa  takes  me  on  his  knee. 

Wen  papa  takes  me  on  his  knee 
I  ain't  so  glad  as  I  might  be. 
He  ain't  as  nice  as  gran'pa  wuz. 
Fur  he  don't  do  like  gran'pa  does. 
He  only  does  it  w'en  he's  mad 
An'  w'en  he  9ez  I'm  awful  bad. 
He  don't  like  gran'pa's  "carryin's-on," 
Pur  onct  w'en  gran'pa'd  been  an'  gone 
Pa  told  ma:    "Say,  it  drives  me  wild 
The  way  your  pa  jlst  sp'iles  that  child." 
An'  'nen  he  maked  a  grab  fur  me 
An'  turned  me  face-down  on  his  knee, 
An' says:    "  Now  if  it's  in  the  wood 
I'll  see  if  I  can't  make  you  good." 
An'  w'en  pa  let  me  off  his  knee 
I  promised  him  how  good  I'll  be. 

I  Really  Don't  Know. 

Would  I  marry  again  ?    I  sometimes  6ay 

"No"— 

The  men  are  all  charming  as  far  as  they 
go, 

And  yet  there  are  times  when  they  bother 
one  so — 

I  really  don't  know  1 

At  other  times,  too,  when  the  world  ap- 
pears slow, 
With  so  many  places  a  woman  can't  go 
Unless  she  is  flanked  by  a  man— and  bo— 
I  really  don't  know  1 

Perhaps  if  some  lovable  sweetheart  once 
came 

And  offered  to  share  both  his  heart  and 
his  name, 

I  might  be  persuaded  to  enter  the  game— 
I  really  don't  know  I 

It  Is  all  very  well  a  cynic  to  be, 

Yet  woman  is  sweetest  when  loving,  you 

see- 
So— if  I  loved  him  and  I  knew  he  loved 

me— 

I  really  don't  know  ! 

— Boston  Journal. 


The  Unspoken  Answer. 

"Look  here,  Digby,"  observed  Guy 
Maxwell  to  his  chum,  with  that  air  of 
superiority  which  was  peculiar  to  him, 
"there's  only  to-morrow  left,  and  I 
must  arrange  to  have  a  few  minutes 
with  Miss  Lyttleton.  She's  the  sort  of 
a  girl  who  would  make  a  fellow  a  real 
good  wife.  I  rather  think  she  likes  me, 
and  the  fact  that  I  am  heir  to  a 
baronetcy,  with  a  good  income  at- 
tached, will  have  some  weight.  I  in- 
tend to  have  a  try  to-morrow." 

Digby  Grant  blew  out  a  cloud  of 
smoke  in  order  to  hide  the  expression 
that  crept  over  his  face. 

"That  means,"  said  Digby,  after  a 
pause  "you  intend  to  propose  to  her 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"I  don't  see  what  other  interpreta- 
tion you  can  put  on  my  words,"  re- 
joined Guy,  rather  irritably.  "You 
don't  seem  very  bright  to-day  ;  you  are 
tired  after  your  walk.  Your  voice  is  a 
bit  shaky.  Have  something  to  brace 
you  up." 

"  No,  thanks,"  said  Digby,  forcing  a 
laugh.    "But  go  on." 

"Well,"  continued  Guy,"  I  have 
fallen  in  love  with  ihat  girl.  My  life 
will  not  be  a  happy  one  if  I  do  not  win 
her.  I  have  mentioned  my  intentions 
to  you,  old  fellow,  because  I  wish  to 
ask  a  favor." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  inquired  Digby.  sur- 
prised. "  I  can't  help  you  to  win  Grace 
— I  ought  to  say,  Miss  Grace  Lyttle- 
ton I " 

"Yes,  you  can  I"  was  the  astonish- 
ing rejoinder.  "  I  simply  want  you  to 
keep  out  of  the  way.     You  see,"  pur- 


sued Guy,  a  trifle  awkwardly,  "  we  are 
always  together.  Now,  I  can't  propose 

to  her  with  you  by  my  side,  so  I  want 

ft 

"Oh,  I'll  clear  out  for  the  day  I  " 
agreed  Digby.  "  You  ought  to  get  a 
good  chance.  I'm  going  to  turn  in  now. 
You  will  have  to-morrow  entirely,  and 
on  the  following  morning  we  start  for 
town.  Good-night." 

Digby  Grant  was  not  in  a  pleasant 
mood  when  he  reached  his  own  bed- 
room. He,  too,  was  in  love  with  Grace 
Lyttleton  ;  he  had  been  trying  to  ar- 
rive at  a  decision  as  to  whether  she 
cared  for  him  or  not— whether  he 
would*  be  likely  to  stand  any  chance  if  he 
proposed.  He  was  not  very  well  off, 
but  nevertheless  he  could  offer  her  a 
good  home,  and  he  was  rising  in  his 
profession.  Now  at  the  last  moment 
Guy  had  announced  his  intention  of  es- 
saying the  capture  of  Grace's  hand  and 
heart. 

"I  can't  go  behind  his  back,"  mut- 
tered Digby,  disconsolately,  "  so  I  must 
stand  aside.  Is  she  the  sort  of  a  girl 
that  would  be  captivated  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  title  ?  I  hardly  think  so,  yet 
she  may  be  in  love  with  him,  for  women 
like  a  masterful  man." 

"I  don't  see  that  I  have  any  right  to 
interfere  !  "  groaned  Digby.  "  I  might 
be  off  early  and  go  to — somewhere — for 
the  day  I " 

He  was  true  to  his  word,  and  Guy 
Maxwell  watched  for  the  opportunity. 
Miss  Lyttleton  was  staying  at  the 
same  hotel,  where  her  father  had 
taken  a  suite  of  rooms  to  accom- 
modate himself,  his  daughter  and  his 
young  son,  a  boy  of  fourteen.  Mr. 
Lyttleton  thought  it  a  bore  to  be  com- 
pelled to  spend  two  or  three  weeks 
away  from  his  business,  so  he  had  let- 
ters sent  on,  and  spent  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  his  time  in  writing  his  instruc- 
tions, talking  to  London  on  the  tele- 
phone or  reflecting  over  commercial 
problems  in  the  smoking-room.  Grace 
and  Roy  were  left  much  to  them- 
selves, which  was  fortunate  from  Guy's 
point  of  view. 

"  The  boy  will  be  off  somewhere,  and 
she  will  be  alone,  so  far  as  her  relatives 
are  concerned,"  mused  Guy  with  great 
satisfaction.  "I  can  manage  to  get 
her  to  a  quiet  spot  somewhere  inside  or 
out,  and  the  thing  will  be  done." 

He  had  to  wait  some  time  for  his 
chance  during  the  morning.  Other 
gentlemen  appeared  to  claim  a  goodly 
share  of  her  attention,  and  she  was 
playing  tennis  in  the  spacious  grounds 
of  the  palatial  hotel.  Roy,  too,  seemed 
to  be  "dodging  about,"  as  Guy  inele- 
gantly phrased  it,  more  than  usual. 
However,  the  much  desired  opportunity 
presented  itself  at  last,  and  he  found 
himself  alone  with  Grace  Lyttleton. 

"May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  a  walk 
and  a  talk  with  you  in  the  garden,  Miss 
Lyttleton?  "  he  asked  gallantly.  "  You 
must  feel  warm  after  that  game,  and 
the  flowers  are  worth  seeing.  I  am  go- 
ing away  to-mnrrow,  and  I  should  like 
this  last  day  of  my  stay  here  to  be  the 
happiest." 

She  glanced  at  him  shyly,  half  fright- 
ened, but  bowed  and  said  briefly  that 
she  would  like  a  walk  among  the 
flowers. 

"  I  think  she  guesses  what  is  com- 
ing 1  "  said  Guy  exultantly  to  himself. 
"  That  makes  my  task  easier  1  " 

They  went  into  the  garden,  and  after 
a  few  steps  he  suggested  that  they 
should  seat  themselves  on  a  rustic 
bench. 

In  spite  of  his  masterful  disposition, 
Guy  felt  a  little  nervous  about  begin- 
ning.   He  nerved  himself  and  said  : 

"  Miss  Lyttleton,  I  have  asked  you  to 
come  here  because — " 

"Oh,  here  you  are!"  chimed  in  a 
shrill  voice.  "Nice  in  here,  isn't  it  ? 
Got  room  for  me  ?  " 

And  Roy  Lyttleton  took  a  seat  next 
to  his  sister. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Benson's 
play,  Mr.  Maxwell  ?  Not  up  to  much,  is 
it  ?  "  asked  the  boy. 

Guy  made  some  kind  of  reply  mechani- 
cally. He  wished  that  young  gentle- 
man far  away,  but  he  had  to  conceal 
his  annoyance  and  be  pleasant. 

Guy  Maxwell  laid  himself  out  to  make 
another  opportunity  for  the  afternoon. 
He  suggested  to  Roy  that  there  was 
good  scenery  for  an  amateur  photog- 


rapher in  the  neighborhood  of  Rook- 
ham,  about  three  miles  away,  and  that 
the  day  was  a  perfect  one.  Roy  ap- 
peared to  catch  at  the  idea,  and  Guy 
was  hopeful. 

Guy  felt  just  a  trifle  mean  at  the 
thought  of  spying  on  Miss  Lyttleton  in 
order  to  discover  which  way  she  went 
for  a  walk,  but  he  did  it,  and  was  re- 
warded by  seeing  her  alone  on  the  cliffs. 

"This  is  a  fortunate  meeting,  Miss 
Lyttleton  1 "  he  declared,  raising  his 
hat.  "Suppose  we  go  to  the  base  of 
that  cliff.  There  is  a  pretty  nook  visible 
from  here,  and  it  would  form  a  pleasant 
afternoon  excursion.  Don't  you  think 
so?" 

Grace  Lyttleton  murmured  that  it 
might  be  so,  but  she  was  afraid  to  un- 
dertake any  climbing  on  account  of  the 
fatigue. 

"It  is  really  very  good  of  you  to  take 
so  much  trouble  to  make  my  stay  agree- 
able, Mr.  Maxwell,"  she  said  charm- 
ingly, "  but  I  fear  it  is  a  thankless  task 

for  you." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  strange  ex- 
pression, which  he  interpreted  favor- 
ably. He  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
take  hers. 

"I'm  going  to  Rook  ham  to-morrow 
or  the  next  day,  Mr.  Maxwell,"  said  a 
well-known  voice  behind  him. 

Guy  nearly  uttered  a  rude  exclama- 
tion, but  he  smothered  it  and  resigned 
himself  to  another  opportunity. 

The  evening  alone  remained,  and  Guy 
vowed  that,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  he 
would  have  his  answer  then.  There 
was  a  ball  that  evening,  so  he  would 
certainly  get  Grace  alone  at  one  por- 
tion of  the  entertainment.  Roy  would 
be  in  bed  ;  that  was  one  thing  to  be 
thankful  for,  and  old  Lyttleton  was  no- 
body. 

He  secured  three  or  four  dances, 
carefully  selected  by  himself  for  con- 
venient times  and  felt  certain  of  victory. 

"  She  knows  what  to  expect  I  "  he 
murmured  several  times.  She's  shy 
and  restrained,  which  is  a  good  sign." 

When  his  first  dance  with  her  was 
over  he  tried  to  lead  her  away  to  the 
conservatory,  but  her  next  partner 
claimed  her. 

The  second  dance  was  before  the  in- 
terval, so  he  was  safe  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  next  partner.  Without  asking 
her  he  led  her  away  to  a  quiet  spot ; 
she  appeared  reluctant,  but  he  paid  no 
heed.    If  he  lost  this  chance — 

"Miss  Lyttleton— Grace !  I  must 
tell  you  ! "  he  began,  losing  no  time  in 
preliminaries.    "  I  cannot — " 

"  I  say,  it's  late  for  me  to  be  up,  sis, 
and  dad  is  cross  I  Do  you  think  that 
Mr.  Maxwell— Oh,  that  is  Mr.  Max- 
well I " 

Roy  looked  as  if  he  had  said  too  much. 
Guy  was  on  the  point  of  telling  him  to 
clear  off  when  Grace  spoke  : 

"I'm  afraid  father  will  be  cross, 
Roy,  but  I  must  take  the  blame.  I'll 
go  and  find  him  and  explain.  You  will 
excuse  me,  won't  you,  Mr.  Maxwell?" 

She  was  gone  before  be  had  time  to 
realize  the  fact.  He  gazed  sternly 
at  Roy ;  if  he  could  get  that  young 
rascal  out  of  the  way  there  would  still 
be  a  chance  after  one  of  the  other 
dances. 

"Roy,"  said  Maxwell  impressively, 
"  I  want  to  have  a  quiet  talk  with  your 
sister,  and  you  come  in  every  time.  See 
here,  I'll  give  you  this  half-crown  if 
you'll  go  to  bed — go  anywhere — and 
leave  us  I " 

Roy's  face  lighted  up  and  his  arm  be- 
gan to  stretch  itself  in  the  direction  of 
the  piece  of  silver  ;  then  his  face  grew 
sombre  and  be  shook  his  head. 

"That  will  be  treachery,"  he  ex- 
plained. "  Grace  told  me  this  morning 
that  she  expected  you  would  try  to  say 
something  to  her  if  you  were  with  her 
alone,  and  she  didn't  want  you  to.  So 
she  gave  me  a  shilling  to  keep  near  her 
all  day  so  you  shouldn't  have  a  chance, 
and  I  agreed.  I'll  stick  to  the  bargain, 
even  if  I  lose  by  it  I  " 

Maxwell  paled. 

"  Did  she  tell  you  why  she  didn't  wish 
me  to  speak  to  her  ?  "  he  asked,  as  an 
idea  crossed  his  mind. 

"Yes,"  admitted  the  boy.  "She 
said  she  didn't  want  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings by  saying  something  you  wouldn't 
like,  so  it  would  be  better  to  prevent 
you  from  saying  anything  to  her.  Girls 
are  funny,  aren't  they  ? 


"  Roy,"  said  Maxwell,  after  a  pause 

"I  understand  now.  I'll  give  you  thi 
half-crown  on  condition  that  you  su 
nothing  whatever  about  this  chat  we'vi 

had." 

"  Done  I  "  said  the  boy,  and  the  mone) 
changed  hands. 

"So  that's  my  answer  I"  groanec 
Maxwell,  as  he  made  his  way  to  hit 
room.  "  Yet  it  was  kindly  on  her  part 
to  wish  to  spare  me  a  refusal.  A  re- 
fusal !  H'm  I  That  must  be  pretty  un- 
comfortable for  a  man  to  hear  when  he 
expects  to  be  accepted  1  Yes,  it  was  a 
strange  way  of  doing  it,  but  a  well- 
meaning  way.  Now  I  understand  her 
apparently  shy  glances.  I'm  off  by  the 
earliest  train  to-morrow.  I  wonder  If 
she  is  in  love  and  whom  she  loves  ?  " 

The  question  was  answered  six  weeks 
later  by  the  announcement  in  the  news- 
paper of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Grace 
Lyttleton  and  Mr.  Digby  Grant,  the 
rising  young  barrister. 


••Modified  Milk." 

"  Modified  milk  "  is  cow's  milk  which 
has  been  made  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  human  milk.   The  chief  constituent 
elements  of  milk  are  fat,  sugar  and 
protein,  which  is  muscle  food.  Cow's 
milk  contains  over  twice  as  much  pro- 
tein as  mother's  milk  and  of  a  differ- 
ent character,   and    about   half  the 
amount  of  sugar.    The  baby  calf  de- 
mands different  nutriment  from  the 
baby  human,  naturally,  as  he  grows 
four  times  as  fast.    Modified  milk  Is 
milk   which  has  been  made  to  cor- 
respond as  exactly  as  possible  to  the 
baby's  natural  food,  and  is,  therefor*, 
a  different  thing  from  sterilized  milk, 
with  which  some  people  confound  It 
Properly  sterilized  milk  is  germless, 
but  the  baby  may  remain  stationary  In 
weight,  grow  thin,  or  even  become  ill 
while  fed  with  it,  because  it  is  not 
suited  to  his  needs.   The  medical  pro* 
fession  does  not  claim  that  it  has  yet 
attained  perfection  in  modified  milk, 
but  it  has  learned  bow  to  adapt  milk 
very  nearly  to  the  baby's  needs  and 
digestive  organs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  milk  used 
should  be  "mixed"  milk,  that  is,  milk 
from  several  cows,  as  the  milk  of  any 
one  cow  changes  from  day  to  day, 
while  that  of  the  herd  maintains  a  bal- 
ance. Without  going  into  chemical 
proportions  and  percentages,  sufficient 
to  say  that  by  taking  the  top  fourteen 
or  fifteen  ounces  of  a  quart  of  milk 
which  has  stood  overnight,  until  the 
cream  has  risen,  diluting  this  cream 
with  boiled  water  or  gruel  and  adding 
a  little  sugar,  the  nearest  combination 
of  human  milk  is  produced.  The  for- 
mula for  dilution,  showing  the  propor- 
tion of  water  or  gruel  to  be  used, 
varies  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child,  and  should  be  secured  from  a 
competent  physician.  The  only  way  to 
tell  whether  the  mixture  is  agreeing 
with  the  child  or  not  is  by  weighing 
the  baby  every  two  or  three  days.  It 
he  is  not  gaining  in  weight  something 
is  the  matter  with  his  food.  The  most 
usual  error  in  feeding  is  beginning  at 
birth  with  too  strong  a  milk  mixture. 
The  cream  used  should  be  raised  at 
home,  as  cream  purchased  as  such  is 
often  older  than  the  milk  with  which  it 
is  mixed.  In  preparing  the  mixture, 
for  which  a  certain  number  of  ounces 
of  cream  or  milk  are  called  for,  a  one- 
ounce  dipper  made  for  this  particular 
purpose  Is  most  useful.  The  latest 
preference  in  the  medical  profession  as 
to  a  diluent  is  one  of  the  digested 
gruels,  with  boiled  water  as  second 
choice.  There  should  be  slight  changes 
now  and  then — from  wheat  to  oatmeal, 
gruel,  and  from  that  to  barley,  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  beef  juice  or  orange 
juice  once  in  a  while.  The  reason  it 
that  the  nursing  baby  gets  a  constant, 
slight  variation  in  his  milk,  owing  to 
the  varying  diet  of  his  mother. 

The  children  of  the  tenement  house 
poor  in  New  York  are  often  fed  on 
condensed  milk  in  summer,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  ice,  or  even  all  the  year 
around,  on  account  of  the  smaller  ex- 
pense. Babies  will  live  on  condensed 
milk,  but  a  well-known  specialist  in 
children's  diseases  has  declared  that, 
of  thousands  of  children  examined  by 
him  who  had  been  fed  exclusively  on 
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condensed  milk  or  proprietary  foods, 
be  had  never  seen  one  which  at  the  end 
of  three  or  four  months  did  not  show 
signs  of  malnutrition.  They  are  under- 
sized, rachitic,  and  have  poorly  devel- 
oped, flabby  muscles. 

"Considering  the  desirability  of  pro- 
ducing good  citizens  physically  as  well 
as  mentally,  and  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  all  the  children  born  die 
before  attaining  their  third  year,"  said 
a  physician,  "  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
establishment  of  municipal  milk  depots 
on  a  large  scale,  with  adequate  in- 
struction to  all  mothers  who  could  be 
reached,  would  be  at  least  as  useful 
and  logical  as  hospitals  supported  from 
public  funds." 

The  same  specialist,  in  speaking  of 
this  project,  says: 

"  Our  work,  while  covering  a  com- 
paratively small  field,  shows  that  the 
large  mortality  of  summer  diarrhoeas 
in  our  large  city  is  preventable.  The 
prevention  rests  with  the  people — the 
municipal  government.  If  one  -  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  expense  and  energy 
exerted  by  the  rival  political  parties  in 
New  York  City  in  a  single  campaign 
were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
sick  infant  poor,  how  different  would 
be  my  story  I  These  infants  cannot  be 
moved  to  the  country  except  in  a 
ridiculously  small  number.  They  must 
live  or  die  in  their  tenement  homes. 
Hospitals  cannot  care  for  them,  and 
but  little  advantage  could  be  gained  if 
this  were  possible.  In  summer  diar- 
rhoea there  must  be  isolation,  not  ag- 
gregation. I  can  treat  with  infinitely 
better  success  one  hundred  cases  of 
summer  diarrhoea  in  the  average  tene- 
ment, with  the  average  well-meaning 
tenement  mother,  than  in  the  best- 
equipped  hospital,  with  expert  nursing 
and  feeding." — Tribune. 

The  Oitrich  on  Guard. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
ostriches  that  they  are  the  most  won- 
derful fighters  on  the  face  of  the  green 
earth.  Afraid  of  nothing,  and  with 
enormous  strength,  they  are  a  match 
for  anything  that  walks.  When  fight- 
ing, the  ostrich  attacks  his  opponent 
with  his  feet  in  a  series  of  lightning- 
like but  terrific  forward  kicks.  The 
power  behind  these  efforts  would  make 
any  government  mule  collapse  with 
envy,  and  when  it  is  known  that  the 
feet  themselves  are  more  like  an  ordi- 
nary railroad  spike,  and  that  ostriches 
have  been  known  to  disembowel  ahorse, 
it  can  be  imagined  what  chance  an  un- 
armed person  would  stand  in  a  fight. 

Acting  on  this  knowledge,  the  own- 
ers of  a  certain  ranch  determined  to 
leave  the  farm  in  charge  of  an  ostrich, 
and  Napoleon  was  the  bird  chosen  for 
the  position:  Napoleon  stands  nearly 
10  feet  high  and  weighs  over  400 
pounds.  This  gives  him  sufficient  weight 
and  reach,  and  his  courage  and  temper 
of  the  most  highly  developed  order 
made  him  all  the  more  adaptable  to  the 
position  of  trust.  During  the  daytime 
he  is  violent  enough  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, but  at  night  he  seems  to  take  on 
the  character  of  a  demon.  He  is  a 
friend  with  no  man.  Even  his  keeper 
—George  Campbell,  who  has  occupied 
this  position  for  years  —  uses  a  large 
fork  to  protect  himself  whenever  occa- 
sion necessitates  his  entering  Napo- 
leon's pen. 

The  proof  that  the  manner  and  choice 
of  guard  and  guardsman  was  correctly 
made  was  given  one  night  recently. 
Shortly  before  midnight  the  attendants 
were  awakened  by  the  most  terrific 
series  of  noises  that  have  been  heard 
for  years  around  the  vicinity.  Mingled 
with  the  roars  of  Napoleon  were  the 
agonizing  shrieks  of  a  human  being. 
The  employes,  rushing  to  the  pen,  saw 
the  cause.  There,  dashing  about  wildly, 
was  a  negro,  and  at  his  heels  followed 
Napoleon.  The  ostrich  would  strike 
and  roar,  the  negro  would  make  a  zig- 
zag turn  and  yell.  In  the  bright  moon- 
light the  negro's  face  was  distorted 
with  the  fear  of  death,  and  his  cries  for 
help,  when  he  saw  his  intended  victim, 
would  turn  the  stoniest-hearted  cut- 
throat to  mercy.  Not  so  the  bird, 
who,  seeing  its  prey  about  to  escape, 
redoubled  his  efforts  to  strike  him. 

Finally  reaching  the  fence,  the  negro 


made  an  effort  to  get  over,  but  the 
bird  with  a  final  effort  struck  him.  Had 
the  blow  caught  the  negro  squarely  it 
would  have  killed  him.  Fortunately  for 
him  it  was  a  glancing  blow,  but  it  was 
enough.  The  ostrich  caught  him  upon 
the  thigh,  ripping  it  open  and  exposing 
the  bone.  The  blood  flowed  in  such 
streams  that  it  was  feared  he  would 
bleed  to  death,  but  medical  attendance 
prevented  this. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Anchovy  Sandwich. — Pour  off  wine, 
and  wash  thoroughly  in  vinegar;  then 
allow  them  to  stand  a  while  in  olive 
oil,  after  which  drain  and  open  length- 
wise, removing  bones,  and  place  on  un- 
buttered  slices  of  bread. 

Bisque  of  Chabs. — Pound  together  in 
a  mortar  the  meat  of  a  dozen  hard- 
shelled  crabs,  and  a  half  a  cup  of  boiled 
rice.  Add  this  pulp  to  a  quart  of  rich 
milk  ;  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  then  simmer 
for  five  minutes,  stirring  it  meanwhile. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  press  through 
a  puree  sieve  ;  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  salt  and  pepper,  then  place 
upon  the  fire,  allowing  it  to  come  to  a 
boil  before  adding  a  cupful  of  whipped 
cream.    Serve  immediately. 

Baked  Eggs. — To  bake  eggs,  cook  a 
dozen  eggs  hard,  drop  them  into  cold 
water,  and  remove  the  shells.  Ar- 
range ten  of  the  eggs  in  a  shallow  dish, 
pour  Bechamel  sauce  over  them, 
sprinkle  the  top  with  the  yolks  of  the 
two  remaining  eggs,  which  have  been 
powdered  fine  and  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  breadcrumbs.  Pour  a  little 
melted  butter  over  the  top,  garnish 
with  triangles  of  bread  dipped  in  melted 
butter,  and  place  in  a  quick  oven. 
When  colored  a  light  brown  serve  in 
the  dish  in  which  they  were  cooked. 

Tea  Cake.  —  A  delicious  tea  cake 
that  may  easily  give  your  "  five 
o'clocks  "  a  deserved  reputation  is  thus 
made:  Reserve  the  white  of  one  of  six 
eggs,  beating  the  yolks  to  a  stiff  froth; 
add  five  ounces  of  sugar  and  the  same 
quantity  of  almonds  that  have  been 
blanched  and  pounded  fine  in  a  mortar 
with  three  ounces  of  flour,  the  grated 
rind  of  half  a  lemon,  one  ounce  of 
orange  peel  cut  very  fine,  a  dust  of 
ground  cloves  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon.  Finally  the  single  beaten 
white  is  quickly  stirred  in  and  the  cake 
baked  in  small  round  pans. 

Corn  Oysters.— Corn  oysters  are  ap 
petizing  for  either  breakfast  or 
luncheon,  or  may  be  served  as  an  entree 
at  dinner.  Grate  enough  fresh  corn  to 
nearly  fill  a  pint  measure.  If  canned 
corn  is  used,  press  it  through  a  fine 
colander  or  sieve.  Add  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  beaten  light,  and  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Have  ready  some  very  hot 
butter  and  just  before  frying  add  to  the 
corn  mixture  the  beaten  white  of  the 
egg,  and,  if  the  mixture  seems  dry,  a 
little  sweet  milk.  Drop  in  small  spoon- 
fuls in  the  hot  butter  and  fry  a  golden 
brown. 

Apple  Ice  Cream.  —  Success  in  ice 
cream  depends  considerably  on  the 
method  of  freezing.  Do  not  use  too 
much  salt  or  the  ice  cream  will  be  hard, 
but  coarse  in  texture  and  icy  in  con 
sistency.  Three  pints  of  salt  is  enough 
for  a  large  pailful  of  cracked  ice — or  a 
gallon  freezer.  Pack  cracked  ice  in 
layers  with  salt,  packing  it  in  firmly, 
but  making  it  moist  with  cold  water. 
Ice  cream  should  remain  packed  for  at 
least  two  hours  after  it  is  frozen.  It  is 
better  if  packed  for  four  or  even  six 
hours  after  it  has  once  been  thoroughly 
frozen.  Keep  it  well  covered  with 
cracked  ice  under  thick  layers  of  news- 
paper so  that  the  air  cannot  reach  it 
while  it  is  resting.  A  grated  apple  is 
a  palatable  addition  to  a  plain  cream, 
flavoring  it  somewhat  like  cocoanut. 
Make  a  custard  of  a  cup  of  granulated 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  two 
cups  of  milk.  Stir  the  milk  over  the 
fire  until  it  is  very  hot,  but  not  until  it 
boils,  then  add  the  cream  and  take  off 
the  stove  and  let  it  cool.  Just  before 
putting  the  cream  in  the  freezer  add  a 
cup  of  tart  grated  apple  and  freeze  the 
cream  immediately.  The  grated  apple 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
custard,  but  the  cream  should  be  frozen 
at  once.  Only  a  finely  flavored,  tart 
apple  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 


How  Old  Are  You? 

One  day  there  came  to  the  court  of  a 
king  a  gray-haired  professor,  who 
amused  the  king  greatly.  He  told  the 
monarch  a  number  of  things  he  never 
knew  before,  and  the  king  was  de- 
lighted. But  finally  it  came  to  a  point 
where  the  ruler  wanted  to  know  the 
age  of  the  professor,  so  he  thought  of  a 
mathematical  problem. 

"  Ahem  1  "  said  the  king,  "  I  have  an 
interesting  sum  for  you  ;  it  is  a  trial  in 
mental  arithmetic.  Think  of  the  number 
of  the  month  of  your  birth." 

Now,  the  professor  was  sixty  years 
old,  and  had  been  born  two  days  before 
Christmas,  so  he   thought   of  twelve, 
December  being  the  twelfth  month. 
"Yes,"  said  the  professor. 
"Multiphy  it  by  two,"  said  the  king. 
"  Yes." 
"Add  five." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  professor,  do- 
ing so. 

"  Now  multiply  by  fifty." 
"Yes." 

"  Add  you  age." 
"  Yes." 

"Subtract  365." 
"  Yes." 
"  Add'  115." 
"Yes." 

"  And  now,"  said  the  king,  "  might  I 
ask  what  the  result  is  ?  " 

"  Twelve  hundred  and  sixty,"  replied 
the  professor,  wonderingly. 

"Thank  you,"  was  the  king's  re- 
sponse. "  So  you  were  born  in  Decem- 
ber, sixty  years  ago,  eh  ?  " 

"Why,  how  in  the  world  do  you 
know  ?  "  cried  the  professor. 

"  Why,"  replied  the  king,  "  from  your 
answer— 1260.  The  month  of  your  birth 
was  the  twelfth  and  the  last  two  figures 
give  your  age." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  the  professor. 
"  Capital  idea  !  I'll  try  it  on  the  next 
person.  It's  a  polite  way  of  finding  out 
peoples'  ages." 


BEAUTIFUL  UP-TO-DATE  RESIDENCE 
worth  I2O.C0O  for  ill. 000.  Convenient  to  schools. 
Owner  leaving  town.  Will  exchange  for  good  ranch 
property— dairy  ranch  preferred.  Address  P.  O. 
Box  112,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

STOCK  RANCHES  FOR  SALE.  BY  OLD  MEN 
who  want  to  retire.  Large  tracts  in  Califor- 
nia. Oregon  and  Nevada;  highly  improved.  We 
can  suit  any  one  who  wants  a  good  stock  ranch. 
Easy  terms.  State  what  you  want.  Booklet  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address  Charles  W  Coe  & 
Co.,  San  Fernando  Cor.  Priest  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

RT1Y  aIfa,fa  laDd  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DU  I  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R.;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO..  116  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Modesto  Irrigation  District. 

9AA  ACRES  of  as  grod  land  as  there  1»  In  it.  for 
sale.  Price  $10,000;  ha'f  cash.  Situated  on 
main  ditch;  is  convenient  to  railroad  station;  con- 
tains always  dry  spot  for  buildings  and  feed  yards. 
Adjoining  farm  with  good  buildings  may  be  rented 
in  connection,  if  desired. 

Address  F.  P.  COOK,  care  of  Leroy  Atwood, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TRICYCLES,  WHEEL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chairs  gold,  rented  and  exchanged. 
BAMBS     TRIG  "V  CLE  CO., 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
534  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

A  COnPLETE 

Threshing  Outfit 

FOR  SALE. 

One  40-inch  cylinder  Bronson  Pitts  Separator; 
Daniel  Best  Side  Cleaner;  Jackson's  Long  Ele- 
vator and  Self-Feeder;  Derrick  with  Forks; 
Blocks;  Cook  House;  Water  Tanks;  Feed  Rack, 
and  one  9x12  Heald's  Engine.  All  in  Al  condition. 
Also,  a  comparatively  new  Burdsell  &  McAphee 
Clover  Huller. 

For  further  Information,  apply  to 

J.  B.  RUMSEY  or  R.  B.  CRANSTON. 

Woodland,  Cal. 


A  No.  I  Threshing  Outfit 

FOR  SALE. 

Consisting  of  Separator,  Engine,  Derrick  Wagon 
and  Spools,  Forks,  etc.,  Water  Wagons,  Cook 
House,  Feed  Wapon,  Barley  Crusher.  All  in  No.  1 
shape.   FOR  SALE  CHEAP.   Apply  to 

PERRY  ANDERSON,  RIO  VISTA,  CAL. 


BELIEVE  ME  WHEN  I  SAY 

TO-DAY ! 

There  is  nothing  better  offering  for  the  speculator 
or  farmer  than  lands  about  Willows,  Glenn  county 
Level,  rich,  highly  productive  soil.  Irrigating 
system  will  reach  these  properties  within  a  year; 
then  they  will  treble  in  value.  Note  the  following 
offerings: 

1280  acres,  well  fenced,  house  5  rooms,  barn,  etc. 
Produces  10  sacks  grain  to  the  acre.  Price  $12  50 
per  acre. 

640  acres,  splendid  land  for  stock  or  grain;  two 
good  barns,  house  7  rooms.  Barley  20  sacks  to  the 
acre.  A  bargain  in  every  sense.  Five  miles  out. 
Price  $7500. 

1410  acres,  splendid  property  for  grain,  fruit  or 
stock  Six  miles  out.  No  buildings.  Price  $10.00 
per  acre. 

240  acres,  all  under  cultivation,  house  5  rooms, 
two  good  barns,  good  orchard  and  vineyard  in  full 
bearing.  A  fine  home  place.  Four  miles  out. 
Price  $5500. 

1280  acres,  three  miles  out;  the  cream  of  land 
and  best  bargain  in  Glenn  county.  No  house,  but 
good  barn;  fine  lot  of  walnut  trees.  Just  right  to 
subdivide— should  sell  for  $50.00  per  acre.  Price 
for  the  whole  onlv  $25,000. 

For  further  particulars,  write 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


Owners  of  Threshers  and  Harvesters, 

ATTENTION  I 

Would  you  be  Interested  In  a  NUT  WRENCH 
that  makes  easy  and  simple  the  problem  of  re- 
moving and  replacing  the  teeth  In  the  cylinder  of 
your  machine— a  Wrench  that  more  than  pays  for 
itself  every  time  it  is  used?  If  so,  address  the  un- 
dersigned for  descriptive  matter,  price,  etc. 

VENTURA  MANUFACTURING  &  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Ventura,  California. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  O.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

'Phone  James  3a01. 

CONTRACTORS'  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY, 

LEADINQ  LABOR  AGENTS, 

635  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
Male  Help  of  All  Kinds  Furnished  Free  of 
Charge  to  Every  Employer  of  Help. 

'Phone,  telegraph,  write  or  call  In  person  and 
procure  your  help  from  us.  L.  H.  CUTTING, 
Manager.  835  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

fHPAD  D  ATP  <^  California.  Washington, 
vl  lUrtr  rv i  l^j  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free  > 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  18  Montg  mery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

PRIHTIkf  We  'urDlsn  a'l  stock  and  do  printing 
mill  l  IJ>  u.  at  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  $1.25,  1000  $1.75.  Bill  beads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  336  Davis  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  May  6,  1903. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   71«fc72  69^669X 

Thursday   7I?,,<S72}<  «0%@m% 

Friday   72  @73  70  (g,m% 

Saturday   7^X®73*  70«S®71 

Monday   73W®72?i  7I!„@70 

Tuesday   72X@73«        70  @70X 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per 
bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday                      4454044*,;  i\\i<&av, 

Thursday                          44X<a45X  44*j(oi44*$ 

Friday                              44«<n  *f>H  44l4-«i,44-?i 

Saturday                           45H®45i4  44X®44*i 

Monday                             45?»<a44ii  4i?H@44H 

Tuesday                            44%©45  44  @44V£ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  ranee  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was  as 
follows: 

May,  1903.  Dec,  1903. 

Thursday  SI  Sl%@i  31         tl  25V4@1  26H 

Friday    @   1  26   @1  26% 

Saturday   1  31  @   1  27H@1  27H 

Monday   1  31   <S>   1  26fc®l  27 

Tuesday    ®   1  27*®!  26% 

Wednesday   l  30K<s  1  27  @1  26% 

WHEAT. 

Considerably  more  firmness  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  local  wheat  market  the  past 
week,  particularlv  as  regards  new  crop  de- 
liveries. The  firmer  condition  was  to 
some  extent  due  to  stiffening  of  prices  in 
Eastern  centers,  but  was  mainly  owing  to 
a  decided  change  in  the  crop  prospects  in 
this  State.  While  the  greater  portion  of 
California  received  a  good  drenching  dur- 
ing the  Winter  months,  the  Spring 
showers  so  essential  to  the  proper  matur- 
ing of  the  grain  crop  have  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  necessary  top  moisture. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  considerable  bene- 
fit to  result,  at  least  in  some  sections,  from 
light  rains,  but  that  the  wheat  crop  will 
prove  the  bumper  yield  that  seemed  fully 
assured  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  now  altogether 
improbable,  even  with  favorable  weather 
from  now  until  harvest.  The  decreased 
output  will  doubtless  be  partly  offset  by 
improved  values  for  grain.  Sometimes  it 
is  better,  in  the  matter  of  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducer, to  have  a  half  crop  than  a  full  one. 
Especially  would  this  be  the  case  if  the 
decrease  in  yield  and  the  improvement  in 
values  affected  all  producers  alike,  but 
here  is  where  all  do  not  fare  the  same, 
never  have  and  never  will.  The  lighter 
crop  will  make  a  material  difference  in 
prospective  freight  rates.  Ship  owners 
have  been  lately  calculating  on  not  less 
than  22s  6d  for  new  crop  loading,  but 
there  is  now  prospects  that  lower  figures 
will  have  to  be  accepted.  There  is  more 
than  enough  ocean  tonnage  now  in  sight 
for  the  entire  season's  needs. 

California  Milling   1  40  @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  :■  :-;m  37tt 

Oregon  Club   1  30  @1  35 

Washington  Blue  Stem    ®  

Washington  Club     @  

OB  qualltiss  wheat    @  

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1.31»@1.30i. 

December,  1903,  delivery,  $1.25J@1.27J. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  Mav,  1903,  wheat  sold  at  $1.30*; 
December,  1903,  $1.27@1.26|. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Liv,  quotations  6s4!4d<a6s5d  6s8!.jd(fi6s9d 

Freight  rates   234i®25s  14t*@— s 

Local  market   tl  10®1  \i%  SI  32>/,<»l  37H 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  May  1  and  April  1 : 

Tons.                         May  1.  April  1. 

Wheat  *35,577  46,358 

Barley                             t8,836  10,351 

Oats                                 6,050  5,128 

Corn                                   778  906 

including  23,048  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
10,936  tons  at  Stockton. 

flncluding  1648  tons  at  Port  Costa,  5399 
tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  10,781  tons 
for  the  month  of  April.  A  year  ago 
there  were  62,926  tons  wheat  in  near-by 
warehouses. 


FLOUR. 

There  are  no  large  stocks  of  any  de- 
scription, but  there  is  enough  high  grade 
Hour  to  satisfy  the  immediate  very  limited 
demand.  Superfines  are  scarce,  but  for 
this  description  there  is  little  inquiry  ex- 
cept from  cracker  factories.  Values  are 
being  fairly  well  maintained  at  the  same 
range  current  for  some  weeks  past,  with 
little  prospect  of  any  material  change 
until  new  crop  wheat  becomes  available 
for  milling. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  J2  40@2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75@3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   S  75@4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  00@4  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  25@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  75 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  90 

BARLEY. 
The  spot  market  has  not  displayed  much 
life,  nor  has  it  been  noteworthy  for 
strength,  although  there  has  been  some 
improvement  in  the  general  tone,  owing 
to  recent  change  for  the  worse  in  the  crop 
outlook.  Small  quantities  continue  to  ar- 
rive from  Oregon  and  Washington,  but 
the  aggregate  of  immediate  offerings  from 
all  sources  is  of  light  volume.  The  specu- 
lative market  recovered  materially,  espe- 
cially for  new  crop  deliveries,  December 
feed  selling  up  to  93|c,  as  against  trans- 
fers of  same  option  at  90c  the  previous 
week. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   II  07M@1  10 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  t«*j,->  i  05 

Brewing.  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  40  ®1  50 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  20  ®1  35 

OATS. 

No  pronounced  changes  to  record  in  the 
market  for  this  cereal  since  last  report, 
either  in  quotable  rates  or  general  tone. 
Buyers  are  not  taking  hold  freely  at  full 
figures.  Stocks  in  city  warehouses  were 
reported  at  6050  tons  on  May  1,  as  against 
5128  tons  a  month  ago,  and  5789  tons  on 
May  1,  last  year. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  27^@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice   1  25  tol  27V4 

White,  poor  to  fair   l  17K@1  22V4 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  15  691  in 

Milling   1  20  *rl  22(4 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  25   ®1  32H 

Black  Russian   1  10  @1  15 

Red   i  12K@i  25 

CORN. 

Business  is  light  and  at  generally  un- 
changed values.  Stocks  in  this  center  on 
1st  inst.  were  stated  to  be  778  tons,  and  a 
year  ago  were  reported  at  891  tons.  Sup- 
plies are  mostly  Eastern  product,  repre- 
senting prior  arrival  purchases  and  in- 
clude little  of  high  grade. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  27* 

Large  Yellow   1  22Y,®\  27V4 

Small  Yellow   1  45  @1  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  10  @1  20 

RYE. 

Not  much  coming  forward  at  present, 
and  very  little  required  to  satisfy  imme- 
diate demand. 

Good  to  choice   1  10  @1  15 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Nothing  doing    here  in    this  cereal- 
Values  remain  nominally  as  last  quoted. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

There  has  been  no  active  trading  in 
beans  the  past  week,  and  market  for  most 
kinds  has  inclined  against  the  selling  in- 
terest. Inquiry  which  existed  was  prin- 
cipally for  Pinks  and  Bayos,  and  current 
values  for  these  were  better  sustained 
than  on  other  varieties.  White  beans  are 
offering  at  concessions,  some  holders  get- 
ting uneasy  and  being  anxious  to  make 
sales,  even  though  it  be  at  a  loss,  and  at 
less  than  prices  paid  early  in  the  season, 
to  say  nothing  of  cost  of  carrying.  Limas 
and  Black-eyes  are  dragging,  although 
being  offered  at  lower  prices  than  current 
at  any  previous  date  this  season. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  50  @3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  U0  (S3  25 

Large  White   2  75  @3  00 

Pinks   2  40  @2  70 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  00  @3  15 

Reds   2  75  @3  00 

Red  Kidney     @  

Limas.  good  to  choice   3  90  @4  10 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00  &3  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 

The  same  conditions  prevail  in  this 
market  as  were  noted  in  last  review. 
Stocks  and  demand  are  both  light.  To 
secure  supplies,  buyers  find  it  necessary 
as  a  rule  to  pay  full  current  rates. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  80  ®l  75 

Nlles  Peas   2  2a  @  

HOPS. 

Trading  in  this  line  continues,  as  for 
some  time  past,  to  be  mainly  in  the  inte- 
rior. There  is  a  rather  easy  tone,  with 
poor  prospect  for  the  development  of  any 
special  firmness  from  this  time  forward, 
unless  there  should  be  serious  damage  to 
the  roots  or  vines,  giving  poor  outlook  for 
coming  crop.  Late  advices  from  New 
York  report  the  following:     "A  little 


trading  has  been  reported  from  day  to 
day,  brewers  making  a  few  purchases  as 
their  needs  required,  and  dealers  buying 
occasional  lots  that  were  offered  to  them 
at  what  seemed  very  attractive  prices.  In 
some  quarters  there  has  been  considerable 
pressure  to  sell,  and  the  drift  downward 
has  continued  to  the  close,  with  values 
l@2c.  below  a  week  ago.  In  the  interior 
of  this  State  sales  are  reported  at  18@20c. 
for  fair  to  good  quality;  some  of  finer 
growths  are  held  higher.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  advised  the  roots  have  win- 
tered pretty  well.  London  cables  continue 
to  report  a  dull  market,  but  Germany  is 
very  firm." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1902  crop  17K@20 

WOOL. 

The  market  presents  fully  as  firm  a  tone 
as  previously  noted.  There  is  little  doing 
here,  however,  in  the  way  of  transfers 
from  first  hands,  the  bulk  of  the  purchas- 
ing being  done  in  the  interior  and  at  rela- 
tively higher  figures  than  operators  gen- 
erally care  to  quote  in  this  center.  A 
shipment  was  made  by  steamer  this  week 
of  71,296  lbs.  grease  wool  to  New  York. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free   17  @  19 

Northern,  defective   16  «s  17 

Middle  County,  free   18  @  18 

Middle  County,  defective   14  @  16 

Foothill   14  @  16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free   12  @  14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective. .  10  (§>  11 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Continued  brisk  demand  for  stable  hay 
of  desirable  quality  for  shipment  to 
Northern  coast  points  and  to  the  Hawa- 
iian Islands  enabled  holders  to  again  ad- 
vance prices  the  past  week  fully  50c.  per 
ton.  Although  receipts  were  of  liberal 
volume,  there  were  no  noteworthy  accu- 
mulations. Prospects  are  that  market  for 
stable  hay  will  remain  firm  during  the 
current  month.  Market  for  cow  hay  was 
rather  quiet  at  quotably  unchanged  val- 
ues.   Straw  met  with  slow  sale. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   13  00®  14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   12  50®  14  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   12  50®  14  00 

Barley   11  00®  12  50 

Clover   — ten  — 

Alfalfa   10  O0@  12  00 

Volunteer   10  00*  10  50 

Compressed   12  00®  14  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   42*@  50 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Small  stocks  of  all  descriptions  of  mill- 
stuffs  keep  the  market  unfavorable  to 
buyers.  Tendency  on  Rolled  Barley  was 
to  firmer  figures.  Milled  Corn  was  with- 
out quotable  change. 

Bran,  ft  ton   20  50@21  50 

Middlings   25  I0®27  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00@22  60 

Barley,  Rolled   23  C0@24  00 

Cornmeal   27  00®28  00 

Cracked  Corn   27  50®28  50 

SEEDS. 

An  exceedingly  quiet  market  is  noted 
for  the  several  kinds  quoted  herewith. 
Stocks  are  of  too  light  volume  to  admit  of 
any  very  extensive  trading.  Values  re- 
main quotably  as  last  noted. 

Per  ctt. 

Alfalfa,  Utah   -@  — 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice   — ®  — 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75®  3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  0J.   3  26 

Per  lb. 

Canary  6  @— 

Rape   m®  2% 

Hemp   3J4®  4 

HONEY. 

It  is  between  hay  and  grain  in  the  honey 
market.  Stocks  of  old  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted and  new  has  not  yet  begun  to 
come  forward  in  quotable  quantity. 
Under  existing  conditions,  as  can  be 
readily  seen,  values  are  not  very  clearly 
defined.  A  shipment  of  96  cases  went  for 
ward,  this  week  by  steamer  to  British 
Columbia. 

Extracted  White  Liquid  •.   6tf@  7 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  5K@  6 

Extracted,  Amber   5  ®  bH 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   4  ®  4X 

White  Comb,  l-tt>  frames....  12  @12tf 

Amber  Comb   »  @10 

Dark  Comb   7  @  7* 

BEESWAX. 
Scarcely  enough  doing  in  this  article  at 
present  to  prove  values.    Spot  stocks  are 
very  light,  but  increased  offerings  are 
looked  for  soon. 

Good  to  choico,  light  *  lb  27  @29 

Dark  25  @28 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Offerings  of  Beef  are  of  fair  volume  and 
are  on  the  increase.  While  the  market 
is  weak,  it  is  not  apt  to  go  much  lower. 
Choice  Veal  is  not  plentiful  and  meets 
with  ready  sale.  Mutton  is  in  ample  sup- 
ply for  immediate  needs  and  values  are 
barely  steady.  Lamb  is  commanding 
about  same  prices  as  last  quoted,  but  de- 
mand not  very  active  at  extreme  figures. 
While  there  are  no  very  radical  declines 
to  record  in  prices  of  Hogs,  the  tendency 
is  to  a  still  lower  range  of  values. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 


dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  >  tb   7  ®  1% 

Beef.  2nd  quality   6H®  7 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  8!4®— 0;  wethers   8V4®  0 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  lbs   7  ®  7X 

Hogs,  large  hard,  over  250  lbs  64i@  7 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6X0  7 

Veal,  small,  ft  lb   g  <ai0 

Lamb,  Spring,  ft  lb  11  ©lltf 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

There  is  a  fairly  active  demand  for 
Hides  and  Pelts,  and  market  is  moder- 
ately firm  for  selected  stock,  at  quotably 
unchanged  values.  Tallow  market  shows 
steadiness,  demand  being  sufficient  to  ab- 
sorb all  desirable  offerings  at  full  figures. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Oullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          —  ®io    _  @9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs        —  ®  9    —  0  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs         —  .a,       _  ®  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  —  ®  8Vi  —  ®  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under 50  lbs.  —   ®  *H  —   ®  7 

St»KS   —  @7    —  ®6 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @       —  ®  7tf 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @io    —  ®9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —  @10V4  —  @  9*4 

Dry  Hides   —   ®17     —  ®18 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  —  @14    —  ®124 

Dry  Calf ,  under  4  lbs   —  ®19    —  @17 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin   1  00  @1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   60  ®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  fi  skin   35  @  50 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15  ®  25 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  3  00 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides  dry,  medium   1  50 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   1  25 

Tallow,  good  quality   6*@  64 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   5  @  b% 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
In  consequence  of  the  need  of  raip  in 
most  of  the  grain  growing  sections  of  the 
State,  the  Grain  Bag  market  has  an 
easier  tone,  but  is  not  quotably  lower.  In 
other  bags  there  is  little  doing  and  no 
changes  In  prices. 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   b%@— 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June- 
July   5X@  6 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentln,  in  lots  of 

2  000,  ft  100  5  55  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4-lb   36  @— 

Woolsacks,  3H  B>   84  ®- 

POULTRY. 

There  has  been  a  very  strong  market 
for  full-grown  Young  Chickens,  such 
being  in  light  receipt.  Common  old  and 
small  young  were  offered  rather  freely 
and  at  reduced  figures.  Turkeys  were 
in  too  light  receipt  and  in  too  slim  request 
to  warrant  quotations.  Tendency  on 
Ducks  and  Geese  was  to  slightly  lower 
range  of  prices  than  lately  current.  De- 
mand for  Pigeons  was  only  moderate,  old 
and  young  commanding  about  same  fig- 
ures. Four  carloads  of  Eastern  poultry 
were  landed  here  since  last  review. 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens  ft  D>   —  ®  — 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  ft  lb   —  ®  — 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   5  00  ®  6  00 

Roosters,  old   450  ®550 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   8  00  ®10  00 

Fryers   6  50  ®  7  50 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®  5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  ®  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   5  00  ®600 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   6  00  ®  8  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   2  00  @  2  50 

Goslings,  ft  pair   200  ®250 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  E0  @  1  75 

Pigeons,  young   1  50  ®  2  00 

BUTTER. 

There  are  liberal  receipts,  as  is  custom- 
ary at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  large 
quantities  are  going  into  storage  and  cur- 
rent values  are  being  well  maintained. 
Indications  now  are  that  prices  will  not 
touch  materially  lower  levels  this  season. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  tb   21  @22 

Creamery,  firsts   20  @Jl 

Dairy,  select   20  ®21 

Dairy,  firsts   1»  @20 

Dairy,  seconds   18  ®19 

Firkin  good  to  choice   —  ®— 

Mixed  Store   17  @17tf 

Pickled  Roll   —  ®— 

CHEESE. 
Stocks  are  not  large,  but  are  mostly 
very  mild  new,  suitable  only  for  local 
trade,  and  for  this  sort  the  market  lacks 
firmness.  Well  seasoned  cheese  of  high 
grade  is  scarce  and  is  salable  above  quo- 
tations. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   13  ©— 

California,  good  to  choice   11  @11M 

California,  "Young  Americas  "   MK®1*M 

EGGS. 

The  speculative  demand  is  not  quite  so 
active  as  for  some  weeks  preceding,  and 
the  tone  of  the  market  Is  easier.  There 
is  little  difference  in  the  quality  of 
arrivals,  the  average  being  high,  and 
prices  in  consequence  keep  at  a  narrow 
range.  Large  quantities  continue  to  go 
into  cold  storage. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  ©— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  17  018 
California,  good  to  choice  store   16tf®17 

VEGETABLES. 
Asparagus  was  in  liberal  receipt,  but 
prices  were  without  marked  change,  can- 
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ners  taking  hold  freely.  Peas  averaged 
lower  than  last  quoted,  arrivals  being 
large.  Tomatoes  were  in  light  supply 
and  choice  were  salable  to  advantage. 
Green  Peppers  were  scarce  and  high,  a 
few  select  Chile  selling  up  to  50c  per- 
pound.  Horse  Beans  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, early  receipts  bringing  $1  50  per 
sack.  String  Beans  made  a  poor  show- 
ing, both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 
Onion  market  was  firmer  for  thoroughly 
sound  and  uncut,  with  limited  stocks  of 
this  sort.  New  Red  Onions  are  beginning 
to  arrive. 

Asparagus,  $1  box   75   @  1  75 

Beans,  Lima,  $  fb   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   ...      8  @  12K 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  10U  fts . .  1  00  &  1  80 

Cucumbers,  D»  large  box   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  $ft   —  ®  — 

Garlic,  *  to   4  @  6 

Mushrooms,  $  ft   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,     cental...  1  25  &  1  50 

Onions,  new  Red,  ^  cental   75   @  1  25 

Okra,  Dried,  Vfr  ft   —  @  — 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  f.  ft   1V>®  3 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  ^  sack   75  ®  1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   —  @  — 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  *  box   40   @  75 

Summer  Squash,  ^  box   1  25  @  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  V  crate. . .    1  50  @  2  00 

POTATOES. 
Arrivals  of  old  potatoes  showed  de- 
crease, and  for  best  qualities  the  market 
was  10@15c  per  cental  higher  than  last 
quoted.  New  potatoes  were  In  fair  re- 
ceipt from  near-by  points  and  sold  at  a  de- 
cline. 

River  Burbanks   40   @  60 

River  Reds,  V  ctl   35  ®  50 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   —  ®  — 

Oregon  Burbanks    60  @  1  00 

New  Potatoes,  f>  ft   1  @  IK 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Cherries  are  coming  forward,  but  not  in 
very  heavy  quantity,  and  are  selling  at  a 
wide  range,  owing  to  great  difference  in 
quality.  The  first  box  of  the  season, 
shipped  on  25th  ult.  from  Vacaville  to 
Chicago,  is  reported  to  have  brought  $2 
per  pound,  and  is  said  to  be  the  highest 
price  ever  realized  for  cherries.  Straw- 
berries were  in  fairly  liberal  receipt  and 
sold  at  reduced  figures,  with  market 
especially  weak  for  common  qualities. 
Apples  are  not  receiving  much  attention, 
owing  to  tolerably  free  offerings  of  spring 
fruits  and  vegetables.  A  carload  of  Ore- 
gon apples  went  at  $1  25@1.35  per  box, 
the  quality  being  only  fair. 

Apples,  fancy,  H  4-tier  box   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  <p  50-box   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ty>  50-box   75®  1  00 

Cherries,  Black,  choice  to  select,  V  box.  2  00®  2  75 
Cherries,  White,  good  to  choice,  *  box. .  1  25®  2  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest          5  00@I0  00 

Strawberries,  Mellnda,  *  crate   1  25®  1  75 

Strawberries,  Mellnda,  $  chest  4  HO®  6  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
More  firmness  has  been  developed  in  the 
dried  fruit  market,  with  increased  inquiry 
and  better  prospects  for  a  clean-up  than 
has  been  experienced  for  months  past. 
The  improved  tone  is  largely  the  result  of 
the  recent  blizzard  on  the  Eastern  side  of 
the  mountains  doing  great  damage  to  the 
growing  crop.  The  Eastern  peach  yield 
promises  to  be  very  light.  Of  the 
strength  developed  in  the  local  market, 
peaches  havo  received  a  goodly  share  and 
have  been  selling  at  figures  fully  Jc  per 
pound  better  than  buyers  were  willing  to 
offer  a  week  ago.  Prunes  have  been  also 
meeting  with  better  inquiry  and  at  bettor 
average  prices  than  lately  current. 
France  wants  to  contract  for  new  crop 
California  prunes  on  the  2Jc  basis.  Apple 
market  shows  no  quotable  improvement, 
but  there  has  been  some  business  at  a  low 
range  of  values.  Apricot  market  has  a 
strong  tone,  both  for  spot  stock  and 
futures,  and  no  disposition  shown  to  sell 
new  for  forward  delivery. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  60-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3V4®  4% 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7%@  9y, 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ^  ft  by,®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7J4@— 

Pigs,  10-ft.  box,  1-ft  cartons  65  @75 

Nectarines,  $  ft   4  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4M@  4V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   by,®  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7  ®  7% 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   8  ®9 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5V4®  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good..*   4V4®  5 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4tf®  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow   5)4®  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  ®  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  lii<a)2H\  40-50s,  5®5j<c; 
50-60S,  3&@4c;  60-70S,  2'/2«/!3c;  70-80s,  icki'iic; 
80-90s,  lV4®2c;  90-100s,  lM@l!4c;  small,  X@lc. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    3  &  3V4 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3'/, 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   5  ®  5H 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  fUb   *Vi@  5 

Plums,  unpitted,  ¥  ft   1H@  2 

RAISINS. 
Very  little  business  is  reported  at  pres- 
ent in  the  raisin  market.    Asking  figures 
remain  about  the   same  as  previously 
quoted.  1 

Prices  at  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 

2-  crown  London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes,  $1.05  box; 

3-  crown  do,  $1.15;  4-crown  fancy  Clusters,  do,  $2; 
5 -crown  Dehesas,  do,  $2.50;  6-crown  Imperials, 
do,  $3.  Loose  Muscatels,  %t  ft.,  4-orown,  &Xc;  8- 
orown,  by,c;  2-crown,  5c. 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Large  quantities  of  common  oranges  are 
coming  forward  and  for  this  sort  the  mar- 
ket is  weak.  Choice  to  select  Navels  are 
in  such  light  stock  as  to  hardly  admit  of 
regular  quotations.  Lemons  are  held 
about  as  last  quoted,  but  the  inquiry  is 
not  brisk  and  is  mainly  for  the  best. 
Limes  are  in  good  supply  and  market 
favors  buyers. 

Oranges,  Washington  Navel,  f,  box         1  00@2  50 

Oranges,  Mediterranean  Sweet,  $  box..  1  00©  1  75 

Oranges,  California  Seedlings   75@1  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  #  box   2  25®2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice   50(32  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good   75@1  50 

Grape  Fruit.  V  box     1  25@2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  *  box   3  50@4  50 

NUTS. 

Almond  market  is  showing  steadiness. 
Stocks  have  been  materially  reduced 
lately.  Present  offerings  include  few  of 
high  grade.  Walnut  market  is  decidedly 
firm,  with  stocks  light  and  in  few  hands. 
Peanuts  are  in  light  supply  and  market 
steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  ®20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  ©12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  ®10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  5H 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   4!4@  by. 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   by,®  6H 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  13  @13!4 

Walnuts,  White,  standard  —  @— 

WINE. 

The  wholesale  market  is  quiet.  Dry 
wines  of  last  vintage  are  quotable  at  18@ 
20c  per  gallon,  the  Wine  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation paying  inside  figures,  less  some 
charges  for  gauging,  freighting,  etc  The 
higher  quotations  are  realized  in  a  limited 
way  from  outside  buyers.  A  fire  on  Sat- 
urday last  Is  reported  destroying  35,000 
gallons  In  the  cellar  of  Geo.  Ilg,  near  St. 
Helena.  Loss  estimated  at  $8000,  covered 
by  insurance.  The  steamer  Peru,  sailing 
on  2d  inst.,  carried  65,600  gallons  and  24 
cases,  the  bulk  of  the  shipment  being  for 
New  York.  Receipts  of  wine  at  this  port 
last  week  were  251,300  gallons,  and  for 
month  of  April  1,150,580  gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks   64,308 

Wheat,  ctls  100,518 

Barley,  otls   41,655 

Oats,  otls   7,116 

Corn,  otls   1,760 

Rye,  ctls    1,426 

Beans,  sks   4,340 

Potatoes,  sks   19,854 

Onions,  sks   1,638 

Hay,  tons   3,507 

Wool,  bales   4,899 

Hops,  bales   100 


Same  time 
last  year. 

5,679,192 
9,328,2-10 
5,928,073 
767,272 
109,347 
267,811 
669,439 
1,267,887 
184,231 
127  697 
62  489 
8,879 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks. 
Wheat,  otls.. 


Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  

Beans,  sks  

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs  

Honey,  cases. . . 
Potatoes,  pkgs. 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1902. 

last  year. 

21,768 
66,999 

3,321,233 

3,880,146 

5,119,314 

8,648,455 

2,941 
180 

3,416,609 

4,211,832 

32,972 

3  816 

28! 

44,490 

10,032 

153 

39,990 
176,867 

23,646 

3,776 

14,400 

445,969 

866  854 

'654 

396,102 

501,244 

6 

3,613 

6,079 

102 

91,719 

46,761 

New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.. 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  21,  1903. 

726,012.— Not  Wrench— H.  E.  Andrew,  Endicott, 
Wash. 

725,651.— Combination  Tool— G.  L.  Baker,  Water- 
ford,  Cal. 

725,920  —Fountain  Inkstand— J.  A.  Barry,  Coro- 
nado,  Cal. 

725,922  —Hook  and  Eye— L.  N.  Bedford,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

725.821.— Bed  Covering — A.  W.  R.  Berr,  Eureka, 
Cal. 

726,149.— Burglar  alarm— R.  M.  Dunkin,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

725,691.— Bicycle  Handle— L.  S.  Fletcher,  Ana- 
heim, Cal. 

725,835.— Plow-N.  A.  Freeman,  Tillamook,  Or. 
725,838.— Aerial  Railway— L.  A.  Gross,  S.  F. 
725,958  —Baling  Press— C.  E.  Hardie,  Chico,  Cal. 
725.844.— Drill  Extractor— C.  A.  Horan,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

725,846.— Construction  Floors,  Roofs,  Etc.— 

P.  H.  Jackson,  S.  F. 
725,850  — Telephone  Receiver  Holder— G.  Kon- 

igstein.  S.  F. 
725,673.— CAGE— A.  Kuhlmann,  S.  F. 
725.974.— Burner  —  R.  Livingston,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

725,862  — Oil  Vaporizer— J.  McDermott,  Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

725,864.— Gold  Saving  Apparatus  — W.  B.  Mc- 

Pherson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
725,981.— airship— T  Mlchelsen,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
725,872.— Baling  Press— J.  T.  Renas,  Petaluma, 

Cal. 

725,874.— Plumber's  Clamp— C.  Riley,  S.  F. 
726,106.— Oil  Burner  — C.  W.  Sievert,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal 

725  883.— Gopher  Gun— C.  Sims,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
726,002. — Inscriber — R.  H.  Smith,  Rlalto,  Cal. 
725,789.— Pouch— J.  A.  Smithllne,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WEATHER  VANES 


HAND.  PLATFORM  and 
SPECIAL  TRUCKS. 

HALL'S  SAFES, 

The  Standard  for  Over 
Sixty  Years. 

COFFEE  MILLS, 
MONEY  DRAWERS,  Etc. 


HOWE  SCALE  CO. 

12  &  14  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco.   Phone  Main  1305. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3H-4-8  Foot. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

inches  long,  9  9.00  per  1000. 
10.00 
"  11.50 
"  12.50 
"  15.00 
"  17.50 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  SANTA  FE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


N  A.YEATMAN  &  CO 


13  FIRST  STR 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
CAL. 


IRRIGATORS  ATTENTION! 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

ECLIPSE  Centrifugal 
Pumps 

AND  CAN  FURNISH  PUMPING  PLANTS  IN 
ANY  SIZE,  INCLUDING  POWER. 

Send  for  Folder. 


That 
represents  the 
, labor  saved  In 
t  ecdlng>  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO! 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.   A  full  stock 
j  is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 
|     Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
for  "A  Book  on  Sll 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOL1. 

IN  ACRB  OP  CORN 

>  possibilities.  G«>  ' Agtt. 

f HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-18  Drumm  St. 
Price,  10c  in  stamps  San  Francisco 


MALTHOID 
ROOFING 


Malthoid  Roofing 
cannot  be  equaled  in 
price  or  quality  for  use 
in  all  work  of  low  cost. 

Malthoid  supplies  every 
requirement  as  a  roofing  for 
wharves,  factories,  sheds, 
barns,  canneries,  etc.,  where 
a  good  roofing  at  a  low  price 
is  desired. 

Fire-resisting,  water  and 
weather-proof;  not  injured  or 
affected  in  the  least  by  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
gases,  acids,  fumes  and 
dampness. 

Send  for  booklet  and  sample,,  g 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

I  IN  ALL 

;  CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
I      PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  Inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  li  brary ,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents 
Since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saviDg  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  Inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Alining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


PRICE  S3. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


May  9,  1903. 


THE 

SHARPLES  SEPARATOR, 

withTubular  bowl,  is  euaranteed  to 
yield  the  farmer  a  bH>  greater  profit 
on  his  investment  than  any  other 
separator  will  yield. 

It  gets  more  and 
better  cream. 

It  makes  more  and 
better  butter. 

It  takes  less  time 
and  labor. 

It  turns  more  easily 
and  cleans  more  easi- 
ly. 

It  requires  less  oil 
and  fewer  repairs: 

all  because  It  Is  so  simple  In  construction  and 
so  perfectly  made.  Get  free  catalogue  No.  tsi 
SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  M.  8HARPLK9, 

Chicago,  III.  Weat  Cheater,  Pm. 

•7"  J'.  ii  Mil  Aaw  a  SharpUt  bffort  yvupayjor  it. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Hints  on  Spraying  for  the  Codlin  Moth. 

At  the  meeting  last  week  of  the 
Pajaro  Valley  Orchardists'  Association, 
Professor  Woodworth,  who  is  directing 
the  University  investigation  into  treat- 
ment of  the  codlin  moth,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  on  spraying: 

"Now  that  the  season  for  the  first 
spraying  is  at  hand  we  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  orchardists  to  the 
theory  of  this  application  and  to  point 
out  what  we  may  expect  to  accomplish 
by  it.  In  the  first  place  we  desire  to 
have  it  clearly  understood  that  we  have 
no  '  sure  cure '  to  offer  for  the  codlin 
moth.  If  we  had  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  the  present  investigation. 
Because  none  of  us  really  know  what  to 
do  in  order  to  control  this  pest  in  the 
completest  manner.  You  have  asked 
us  to  take  up  this  study.  The  recom- 
mendations, therefore,  that  we  may 
make  must  be  taken  as  simply  repre- 
senting promising  lines  of  experimenta- 
tion. We  will  try  to  present  these 
recommendations  in  such  a  way  that 
one  will  have  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  what  he  does  and  not  be  simply 
following  blindly  a  prescription. 

"There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
regards  the  value  of  the  first  spray,  a 
few  holding  that  no  good  is  accom- 
plished by  spraying  at  this  time. 

"Under  the  conditions  existing  at 
Berkeley  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
first  spraying  is  useless,  and  Professor 
Cordley  has  shown  by  very  careful  ex- 
periments that  no  good  came  from  this 
first  spraying  at  Corvallis,  Or.  It  is 
possible  that  in  part  or  all  of  the 
Pajaro  valley  the  same  is  true.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  we  do  not  know. 

"On  the  other  hand  the  evidence  is 
incontestible  that  in  many  localities  an 
omission  of  this  first  spraying  is  fatal 
to  a  large  part  of  the  crop,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  investigators  and 
practical  orchardists  all  over  the 
United  States  agree  that  this  first 
spraying  is  the  most  important  one  of 
all.  Under  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, we  desire  most  emphatically  to 
recommend  the  growers  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  and  make  an  application  now, 
and  make  it  carefully  and  thoroughly. 

"  The  theoretical  reason  for  the  first 
application  is  that  this  is  the  time — 
after  the  petals  fall,  while  the  blossom 
cup  is  wide  open,  and  before  the  fruit 
hangs  down — when  the  blossom  cup  can 
be  best  filled  with  poison.  Every  one 
knows  that  nearly  all  of  the  first  brood 
of  worms  enter  the  fruit  at  the  blossom 
end,  and  the  presence  of  poison  at  this 
point  ought  to  be  peculiarly  effective  in 
killing  this  first  brood. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
any  one  spraying,  at  least  with  late 
fruit  here  in  California,  will  amount  to 
much  if  that  is  all  an  orchard  receives, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  later  spray- 
ings may  be  most  important  here. 

"  In  discussing  the  method  of  spray- 
ing with  Paris  green,  therefore,  we 
have  usually  dwelt  upon  the  necessity 
of  not  overdoirg  the  matter  because  of 
the  fact  that  in  this  way  the  leaf  sur- 
faces were  not  uniformly  poisoned.  In 
this  first  spraying  there  is  not  the  same 
necessity  of  preventing  the  dripping  of 
the  leaves,  because  it  is  the  young  fruit 
and  not  the  leaves  that  we  desire  to 
reach. 

"At  this  time  of  the  year,  also,  there 
is  less  danger  of  burning  the  foliage  by 


over  spraying.  The  effort  should  be, 
therefore,  to  do  a  thorough  job  even 
though  it  be  necessary  to  cause  an 
amount  of  dripping,  which  would  be 
fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  a  later  spray- 
ing. 

"In  making  this  suggestion  of 
thorough  work  we  do  not  want  to  be 
mistaken  as  approving  the  idea  ad- 
vanced by  some  that  the  trees  should 
be  drenched.  There  is  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  spraying  a  tree,  even  for  the 
first  application,  in  the  way  one  would 
for  scale  insects.  Do  not  measure  the 
work  by  the  quantity  applied.  Con- 
tract work  at  so  much  per  gallon  may 
be  all  right  for  scale  insects,  but  is  not 
calculated  to  secure  the  best  results  in 
fighting  the  codlin  moth. 

"We  doubt  if  there  is  an  orchard  in 
the  valley  with  trees  large  enough  to 
require  the  use  of  an  average  of  two 
gallons  to  the  tree.  And  the  idea  of 
applying  eight  or  ten  gallons  to  earh 
tree  is  simply  ridiculous. 

"  One  other  matter  should  be  referred 
to  in  this  connection  and  that  is  the 
tops  of  the  young  fruit  that  we  desire 
to  reach  in  this  application.  The  best 
results,  therefore,  cannot  come  from 
spraying  up  towards  the  fruit,  but  the 
stream  should  fall  down  upon  the  fruit. 

"A  platform  arranged  on  the  spray- 
ing wagon  that  will  bring  the  men 
handling  the  nozzles  as  near  the  top  of 
the  tree  as  possible  is  particularly  use- 
ful in  this  application.  In  later  appli- 
cations fairly  good  results  might  be 
obtained  by  spraying  from  the  ground, 
because  we  are  attempting  simply  to 
wet  the  leaves  and  outer  surface  of  the 
fruit. 

"  Overshot  spraying  is  quite  difficult 
to  accomplish  without  a  raised  plat- 
form. Such  a  platform  can  be  very 
easily  built,  and  perfect  results  in  this 
first  application  can  hardly  be  expected 
without  it  unless  the  extension  rod  used 
reaches  well  up  to  the  top  of  the  trees 
and  is  properly  manipulated. 

"The  theory,  then,  according  to 
which  this  first  application  is  made,  is 
that  by  placing  a  quantity  of  poison  at 
the  point  where  the  worms  of  the  first 
generation  attempt  to  enter  the  fruit, 
a  large  per  cent  will  be  killed,  and  the 
method  of  spraying  that  should  be  em- 
ployed is  that  which  will  most  effect- 
ively place  the  poison  in  the  blossom 
cup." 


in  choosing  the  wagon  j-ou  shall  buy  this 
year.  You  are  part  of  the  Great  West. 
Its  peculiar  climate  makes  special  re- 
quirements in  vehicles.  This  year  and 
every  year  it's  the 

Studebaker 

Improved  Mountain  Wagon 

that  is  adapted  to  your  region.  It's  the  dry 
climate  wagon— the  wagon  of  strength 
and  staying  qualities,  the  wagon  with  a 
good  record. the  wagon  that  is  made  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  life,  the  energy,  the 
hustling  disposition  of  the  vigorous  man- 
hood that  has  come  in  and  possessed  the 
country. 

Everything  in  Vehicles, 
Everything  in  Harness, 
to  meet  your  wants.    Keep  in  touch  with 
the  line  that  has  value  for  you.  Stude- 
baker  local  dealers  most  everywhere. 
Get  our  catalog  from  them  or  write  us. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., 

SOVTH  BEND.  IND. 

San  Francisco,     Portland,  Ore.,     Salt  Lake  City. 
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(Largest  Nursery] 
 West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  I 


CALIMYRJMA 
FIGS 

{Genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of 
Commerce) 

The  only  Fit?  that  is  fit  for 
commercial  pu  rposes.  1 1  lias 
proven  a  grand  success  in 
California,  and  orchardists 
should  not  hesitate  to  plant 
liberal  acreage.  "The 
Smyrna  Fig  at  Home  and 
Abroad."  by  Geo.  G.  Roeding, 
87  paaes  Illustrated,  sent 
postpaid,  25c  (stamps). 


Contracts  made  now 
for  delivery  19to. 

Deciduous, 
Citrus  and 
Ornamental 
Trees  and 
Rose  Bushes. 

Finest  and  most  com- 
plete Nursery  Catalog 
published  mailed  for 
live  cents  postage. 


RESISTANT 
GRAPE  VINES 

Sole  aircnts  in  the  United 
States  for  largest  Nursery  in 
France  growing  Resistant 
Grape  Vines.  In  addition  to 
this  we  are  also  large  growers 
of  Resistant  Grape  Vines  our- 
selves. Quotations  given  on 
rooted  Resistant  Grape 
Vines,  grafted  to  the  leading 
varieties  of  table  and  wine 
Grapes.  As  we  handle  in  car 
lots  we  can  make  very  low 
prices. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES  fee 

GEO.    C.    ROEOING,    PRESIDENT  AND  MANAGER 

po.eox.a       FRESNO,  CAL. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

SIZE  NO.  84. 
9  ft.  9^  ln.z  lift.  1U:,  In. 

One  of  our  ten  stock  sizes. 

special  sizes  to  order. 

Not  a  flimsy  structure,  but 
strong  and  substantial. 
Constructed  entirely  of 
wood.  Roofs  covered 
with  best  rooting  mate- 
rial. With  or  without 
hoods  for  doors  and  win- 
dows. Anyone  can  set 
thee  buildings  up. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue with  Prices,  Sizes, 
Weights,  etc. 

Tlext  Time  We  Will  Show 
a  Larger  Hi. use. 

Burnhain-Stmdeford  Co., 

nanufacturera, 

Washington  St.  bet.  1st 
and  2nd, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
San  Franclico  Ofllce, 

40  New  Montgomery  St. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

— ii  ,  (Patented) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channe  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  0  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  0  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

804  FRONT  (STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying.  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  welt  of  City  Hall, 
Sax  Francisco,  Gal. 
Oisn  All  Toar.    i   A.  VAIf  DEB  HAILLKF,  Preat . 

Assaying  of  Ores.  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay.  110  Full  course  ot 
assaying.  160.  Established  1884.  Send  for  Circular 

F.H.DISBROW  NURSERIES. 

Citrus  Seed  Bed  Stock 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Black  Acacias  and  Seedling  Loquats. 

Res  532  AJella  Ave.    Phone,  RED  2021. 
PASADENA,  CAL. 


PARSONS'  NEW  FRUIT  EYAPORATOR. 

Result  of  nineteen  years'  experience.  A  complete 
success.  Capacity,  1  to  10  tons  and  upwards.  Sim- 
ple, safe,  reliable,  economical.  Any  fuel.  Wood  or 
wire  trays.  Trays  plied  on  cars  and  all  work  done 
on  same  level.  Trays  dry  evenly.  Just  the  thing 
for  flmsblng  late  pr  nes.  Solves  the  problem  of 
drying  olives.  Win  dry  anything.  No  machinery. 
Write  at  once  to  L.  W.  PARSONS,  Pollard  Road, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

J.  C.  HOWLETT  MACHINE  WORKS, 

206  Fremont  Street,        San  Francisco,  Cal. 

R|  I  DTI  I  D  IT  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
Ur   I  \J  r\  t  pay  14  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIBS.  Box  800,  Weatbrook.  Maine. 
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"MILWAUKEE"  FIVE  RAKE  REAPER. 


You  will  save  yourself 

TIME,  TROUBLE 

and 

MONEY 

by  using  the 

"Milwaukee. 


99 


WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 


"MILWAUKEE"  CHAIN  DRIVE  MOWER. 

These  mowers  embody  all  the  elements  of  perfect  grass  cutting  machines. 
By  their  strength,  lightness  of  draft,  ease  of  operation  and  gi eat  durability 
they  have  increased  in  popularity  each  year  and  are  known  throughout  the 
world  as  typical  high  grade  mowers. 


'TACTFIC  CHAMPION."  ALL  STEEL. 
(SELF  DUMP.) 


OUR 
COMPLETE 

Implement 

and 

Vehicle 
Catalogues 

will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

ask:  ror  prices. 


"MILWAUKEE"  STEEL  BINDER. 


CHAMPION  REVOLVING  RAKE.  $7.50. 


Hooker  &  Co., 

16-18    DRUmm  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


RUSHFORD  FARM  WAGON. 


PULVERIZERS 


kAAAAMAA 


1 1  j  1  i  limj 


BENlCIfl  CROSSKILL 


IMPERIAL. 


\A/rite   for   Special   Circulars  and  Information, 


Sc  HATWILT^OIN,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 


i 


With  this  tool  every  field  can  be  made  as  smooth 
as  a  floor,  and  the  soil  pulverized  fine  enough  for  a 
flower  bed. 

It  is  adjustable  with  a  lever  by  which  the  entire 
action  is  controlled  by  the  driver,  and  he  can  re- 
move at  will  all  the  earth  possible  for  the  team  to 
haul,  taking  it  from  hills  or  uneven  places  and 
putting  it  into  hollows  to  level  up  the  field. 

PRICES  THIS  WEEK: 


6  ft.  cut,  $8.00;  8  ft.  cut,  $10.00;  10  ft.  cut,  $12.00. 

lA/i-ite  for  Prices  on  Walter  f\.  \A/ood  mowers. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  *  ICO. 

222  HISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


REPLENISH  YOUR  POCKETBOOK 

by  purchasing  a 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  U.  S.  Gets  More  Cream  than  others, 

which  means  more  money  to  the  user; 
With  the  U.  S.  the  calves  and  pigs  thrive  on 
the  warm  sweet  skimmilk, 
which  means  still  more  money  to  the  user;  . 
The  U.  S.  Wears  Better  and  Longer, 
which  means  more  money  still  to  the  user. 
These  and  other  points  of  superiority 
described  in  our  catalogues  make 

THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE 
TO  BUY. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  v». 


FOR  WESTERN  TRADE  WE  TRANSFER  OUR  SEPARATORS  FROM  CHICAGO,  MINNEAPOLIS 
AND  OMAHA.    ADDRESS  ALL  LETTERS  TO  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor  : — Tulare  Grange  met 
at  its  hall  on  Saturday  the  2d.  After 
the  approval  of  the  minutes  of  last 
previous  meeting,  the  special  commit- 
tee appointed  to  arrange  for  a  farmers' 
institute  reported  none  can  be  had  this 
season,  but  if  the  Grange  desires  to 
have  one  next  fall,  and  application  is 
made  for  it,  a  time  will  be  set  for  it. 

After  an  excellent  lunch  and  nearly 
an  hour  spent  in  very  enjoyable  social 
intercourse,  Sister  Ella  Styles  gave  a 
well-rendered  instrumental  solo,  and 
Sister  Ellsworth  a  vocal  solo,  which 
was  encored. 

Agricultural  Education. — The  sub- 
ject for  the  day,  selected  by  the  Lec- 
turer of  the  National  Grange,  was  then 
called  up:  "What  influence  can  be 
exerted  by  the  Grange  that  will  secure 
the  proper  recognition  of  agricultural 
matters  in  agricultural  colleges  ? " 
The  subject  was  discussed  by  nearly 
every  brother  and  sister  present,  all 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  good  agricul- 
tural colleges  can  do  for  agriculture, 
but  no  definite  plan  was  presented  to 
them  for  approval;  no  definite  system 
was  approved,  except  to  keep  discuss- 
ing the  subject  in  the  Grange,  Subor- 
dinate, State  and  National,  until  a 
system  is  formulated  and  approved  and 
then  have  the  Legislature  appropriate 
funds  to  enable  the  colleges  to  carry  it 
out.  The  College  of  Agriculture  of 
California  was  favorably  spoken  of  by 
those  who  have  visited  it,  its  work  in 
investigation  is  held  to  be  second  to 
none.  The  subject  was  laid  over  to  be 
considered  at  some  future  time. 

Two  questions  were  drawn  from  the 
question  box. 

Irrigation  and  Cultivation.— First 
— Which  will  produce  the  best  results, 
to  irrigate  and  cultivate,  or  to  irrigate 
and  not  cultivate  ?  This  would  have 
received  but  little  consideration,  but 
one  sister  announced,  it  was  she  who 
asked  the  question,  as  a  fruit  grower 
had  told  her  cultivation  cut  off  the 
young  fibrous  roots,  thus  injuring  the 
tree,  and  that  he  has  the  best  results 
when  he  irrigates  but  does  not  culti- 
vate. No  member  present  approved  of 
this  system.  All  agree  that  good  cul- 
tivation is  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
tree  or  vine,  and  the  growth  of  the 
crop  and  irrigating  is  only  a  supple- 
ment thereto.  Good  cultivation  loosens 
the  soil,  prevents  evaporation,  causes 
the  moisture  to  settle  down  in  the  soil 
and  the  roots  to  follow  it,  makes  healthy 
trees  and  good  crops.  While  discussing 
this  subject,  one  member  asked  if  a 
good  crop  of  weeds  is  not  a  protection 
against  frost,  stating  that  the  portion 
of  his  orchard  least  injured  by  the  frost 
was  where  there  was  the  most  weeds. 
No  one  seemed  to  approve  of  this 
theory,  and  several  instances  where 
orchards  have  been  sown  to  alfalfa  and 
a  very  decided  injury  to  the  trees  re- 
sulted were  given.  Brother  P.  D. 
Fowler,  Horticultural  Commissioner  for 
this  district,  stated  he  was  conversant 
with  the  conditions  of  the  orchard  being 
considered,  that  two  years  ago  it  was 
heavily  pruned  back,  resulting  in  a  new 
and  more  vigorous,  healthy  growth  of 
wood;  the  conclusion  was  that  this 
healthy  condition  of  the  tree  was 
greater  protection  against  frost,  to  the 
fruit,  than  was  the  weeds. 

Fruit  Association. — Second  —  Has 
any  headway  been  made  toward  organ- 
izing a  co-operative  fruit-packing  com- 
pany at  Tulare  ? 

In  reply,  it  was  stated  most  of  the 
fruit  growers  around  Tulare  favor  such 
a  company,  and  local  associations  have 
been  formed  elsewhere.  It  was  stated 
that  efforts  are  being  made  to  form  a 
fruit  growers'  association  for  the  val- 
ley, with  packing  houses  wherever 
enough  of  fruit  in  that  locality  can  be 
had  to  pay  for  such.  The  members  of 
Tulare  Grange,  who  are  fruit  growers, 
will  be  members  of  that  company  when 
it  is  formed. 

Good  Roads. — A  circular  letter  from 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Brownlow  of  Tennessee, 
with  a  copy  of  his  National  Road  Law, 
was  introduced,  and  referred  to  a  com- 


mittee consisting  of  Sister  Weaver  and 
Brothers  Davis  and  Fay  to  report  at 
next  meeting.  Tulare  Grange  agrees 
with  the  National  Good  Roads  Conven- 
tion, just  adjourned  at  St.  Louis,  that 
no  internal  improvement  deserves  the 
attention  and  support  of  the  general 
Government  more  than  does  good 
roads.  Tulare  Grange  also  believes 
that  when  our  road  laws  require  vehi- 
cles to  have  tires  of  the  same  width,  as 
do  the  laws  of  France,  we  will  have 
equally  as  good  roads,  and  not  until 
then. 

It  was  resolved  to  have  no  picnic  this 
season,  but  a  children's  day  meeting  on 
June  6.  A  new  committee  on  Woman's 
Work  was  appointed,  who  will  have 
charge  of  and  arrange  for  children's 
day. 

The  subject  for  the  next  meeting  will 
be,  "  Is  it  easier  to  earn  money  than  to 
spend  it  well  ?  " 


Grange  Organized. 

A  Grange  was  organized  iast  Satur- 
day, says  the  St.  Helena  Sentinel,  with 
twenty-four  charter  members.  The 
officers  are  :  F.  J.  Merriam,  Master  ; 
D.  C.  Piper,  Overseer;  H.  C.  Lutley, 
Lecturer ;  I.  Dinning,  Steward  ;  A. 
Laurent,  Assistant  Steward;  Elsie 
Metzner,  Lady  Assistant  Steward ; 
J.  A.  Ericson,  Secretary  ;  C.  A.  Burns, 
Gate  Keeper  ;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Burgess, 
Pomona  ;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Merriam,  Fiora  ; 
Mrs.  L.  Ericson,  Ceres. 


BLACK  LEG 

AMONG  CATTLE 


is  now  prevalent  In  nearly  all  sections.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  and 

CUTTER'S 
Black  Leg  V accine 

is  the  lowest  priced,  easiest  used  and  most 
successful  vaccine  made. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet  containing 
full  information  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  process  of  vaccination. 

The  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

Fresno,  Cal. 

If  no  druggist  or  dealer  in  your  town  has 
our  vaccine,  order  direct  from  us;  we  pay 
all  transportation  charges. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  suffer  »nd 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3H-f00t,  4-foot  and  5- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Page  Gate  Frames 

are  solid  round  Iron,  welded  by  electricity.  Gates 
have  to  stand  more  hanulnfr  than  fence.   Ours  are 
powerfully  braced.   Heen  entirely  woven  by  hand. 
PAGE  tVOVK.N  Willi  FEBCE  CO.,  AOltl AN,  J1H  H. 


Telephone  Main  law. 
Blake,   flloffltt  «fc    T  o  w  n  &  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 


THE  COMPLETE  SPRAYER. 


Works  by  com- 
pressed air. 
Steady  stream;  even  delivery.  The  best  yet.  A 
practical  machine  sold  by  a  practical  man  Refer- 
ence—any reliable  man  in  Stockton.  Address 
H.  G.  LEARNED,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Stockton,  Cal. 


The  Unwise  Dairyman  never  thinks  when  he  buys. 
The  Wise  Dairyman  often  thinks  too  long  before  he  buys. 
The  Wiser  Dairyman  buys  a  De  Laval  first  and  thinks  afterwards. 


THE  DAIRYMAN'S 
ENDORSEMENT. 

400,000  machines  in  use. 
Ten  times  the  number  of  an  other  makes  combined. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

Combined  with  patents  "Alpha-Disc"  and  "Split- 
Wing"  Improvements.  The  standard  of  perfection 
in  modern  dairying  machines. 

Insures  purity  of  product,  saves  time,  labor  and 
worry.   Increases  the  value  of  every  cow. 

PERFECTION  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

POSITIVE  IN  PERFORMANCE. 

ECONOMICAL  TO  MAINTAIN. 

A  DE  LAVAL  Catalogue  may  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing.  A  lesson  in  dairying  on  every  page. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  dairy 
apparatus  and  supplies  on  the  Pacific  coast  oar- 
ried  by  us.  Full  line  constantly  on  band. 

Write  for  our  catalogue— tells  you  lots  about 
dairying. 

Dfc  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 


217-219  Drnmm  St 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


65  Front  St. 
PORTLAND,  OBE 


Jackson  Patent  High  Efficiency  Horizontal 
Centrifugal  Pump  Dl  ect  Connected 
to  Electrlo  Motor. 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Anqeles. 


WE  PUT  MONEY  IN 
YOUR  POCKETS. 

JACKSON  SPECIAL  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS  take  just  half  ihe  power  of  other  makes  of  pumps 
and  consequently  only  half  ihe  fuel  required  to  operate 
them.  You  will  pay  for  your  plant  the  first  year  out  of  the 
saving.  Fuel  represents  money  whether  it  be  electricity, 
gasoline,  or  steam. 

BYRON  JACKSON 
HACHINE  WORKS, 

-4-11  market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
IV  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Bndding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 
apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut. Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GREEN BANK 


BEST   PRONE  DIP. 

POWDEKKD  98%  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PUKE  POTASH. 


a 


W  I 


N  C 


H  O  Q  iCATTlFl^DlTRyl^TTlNel'WB  WuE 


19  FREMONT  ST  .SAN  FRANCISCO 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

808  California  St..  San  Francisco.  Oal. 
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Horse  Insurance. 

You  can  insure  your  horse 
against  Curb,  Splint,  Spav- 
in, Sprained  Cord  and  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  by  using 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

The   safe  plan  is  always  to 
have  a  supply  on  hand. 
^  Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams  Ex- 
-  —  ^-  ^n-_ 5  press  Company. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

— a  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases 
arising  therefrom. 
TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR    cures  rheumatism, 

sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
•'Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,    33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
487  O'Farrell  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Cal. 
Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  genuine  but  Tuttle's 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


The  Prune  Association. 

The  annual  nominating  convention  of 
the  California  Cured  Fruit  Association 
was  held  in  San  Jose  May  1,  and  tickets 
nominated  to  go  before  the  members  to 
be  voted  upon  at  the  annual  meeting  to 
be  held  early  in  June.  The  Herald 
gives  the  following  outlines  of  trans- 
actions: 

So  far  as  could  be  judged  the  inten- 
tion of  the  members  is  to  go  ahead  with 
the  liquidation  and  close  up  the  affairs 
of  the  combine  as  speedily  as  possible. 
In  truth,  this  was  so  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  convention  and  not  denied  by  any 
one.  The  ticket  first  offered  and  nom- 
inated is  a  ticket  pledged  to  liquida- 
tion and  so  stated  by  G.  W.  Henning 
and  other  members,  and  by  J.  R.  Welch, 
attorney  acting  for  the  liquidators.  It 
seemed  that  there  would  be  no  other 
ticked  nominated  and  the  convention 
was  about  to  adjourn  when  Attorney 
Welch  secured  the  floor,  said  he  thought 
that  another  ticket  should  be  nominated 
and  suggested  that  some  member  make 
the  nomination. 

"We  should  place  the  issue  squarely 
before  the  growers,"  said  he,  "and  let 
them  vote  upon  the  matter.  Those 
who  are  in  favor  of  liquidation  are  not 
afraid  of  the  issue,  but  we  should  have 
the  issue  squarely  made  so  that  the 
vote  may  be  taken  squarely  upon  the 
question  of  liquidation." 

Upon  this  suggestion  S.  T.  Coulter 
of  Santa  Rosa  nominated  the  present 
officers  and  directors  for  re-election. 
" I  do  not  believe,"  he  said,  "that  we 
should  swap  horses  while  crossing  the 
stream." 

The  two  tickets,  therefore,  before 
the  growers  and  members  are: 

For  Liquidation — A.  K.  Whitton,  di- 
rector and  president;  T.  Kirk,  director 
and  vice-president;  and  R.  Mauvais,  C. 
Valpey,  H.  S.  McClay,  W.  S.  Clayton, 

G.  W.  Ryder,  L.  Barnhisel,  D.  G.  Kent, 

H.  J.  Ball  and  J.  T.  Richards  for  di- 
rectors. 

Present  officers,  renominated — F.  N. 
Woods,  president  and  director;  A.  B. 
Fletcher,  vice-president  and  director; 
and  H.  G.  Bond,  J.  B.  De  Jarnett,  W. 
E.  Woolsey,  W.  P.  Craigin,  L.  F.  Gra- 
ham, C.  Forman,  Thos.  Jacobs  and  H. 
W.  Meek  directors.  It  will  be  observed 
that  there  is  one  vacancy  in  this  list. 
This  is  due  to  the  resignation  of  J.  O. 
Hayes  some  months  ago,  the  vacancy 
never  having  been  filled.  The  directors 
have  the  right  to  fill  this  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  will  put  the  full  list  of 
names  on  the  ticket. 

The  meeting  was  poorly  attended. 
There  were  only  some  63  to  65  persons 
in  the  hall,  all  told,  including  lawyers, 
spectators  and  members,  probably 
about  50  members  being  in  attendance. 


Grape  Pomace  as  a  Fertilizer. 


To  the  Editor: — Noticing  your  ar- 
ticle on  the  value  of  grape  pomace  in 
your  last  issue,  and  having  had  a  little 
experience  in  the  use  of  it  as  a  fertil- 
izer for  the  past  four  years,  I  thought 
I  would  write  you  a  few  lines  regard- 
ing it. 

Here  the  greater  part  of  the  grape 
pomace  is  thrown  away  or  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar.  I, 
however,  decided  to  try  it  on  the  soil, 
and  kept  it,  taking  chances  that  it 
would  do  at  least  a  little  good. 

I  have  a  part  of  the  prune  orchard 
in  rather  hard  and  poor  soil,  and  about 


four  years  ago  decided  that  if  it  made 
no  better  showing  after  throwing  the 
grape  pomace  on  the  land  the  next 
year  I  would  pull  it  out.  The  trees 
were  dying  fast. 

The  next  year  after  its  use  I  noticed 
a  slight  improvement,  and  since  that 
time  the  trees  have  grown  wonderfully, 
looking  better  than  those  on  the  richer 
land.  The  pomace,  besides  fertilizing, 
loosened  the  soil  very  much.  I  have 
used  it  ever  since  with  the  best  results. 

As  it  lies  on  the  ground  awhile  near 
the  wine  cellar  before  I  use  it,  it  is  well 
washed  out  by  the  rains,  and  the  acid 
that  might  be  left  seems  to  do  no  harm. 
Besides,  all  the  wine  men  in  this  neigh- 
borhood wash  the  pomace  to  extract  as 
much  alcohol  as  possible,  so  the  amount 
of  acid  cannot  be  great. 

Calistoga.  R.  Schmidt. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  ». 


FOR  8ALE-Jersey  bull.  Address  S.  H.  Higgins 
Tracy,  Cal. 


BULLS.  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Short-horned  Durham  registered  bulls,  high  grade 
bulls,  high  grade  cows.  All  grades  $40  per  head. 
Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  «  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


A.  J.C.C.  J  KRiBYS,  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  9tock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  ».,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEV8— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  T.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  Berkshire  swine  for  sale,  all 
ages.   Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  N'Ues  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Poland-China  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.     Sutton  Bros.,  Lodi,  Cal. 


THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.   Prize- winning 
Berkshires.  Pigs  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


W.  H.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove. Cal.  S.C.White 
Leghorn  eggs  $2  $  15;WhltePekinDuckeggs  II W  12 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for  hatching.   C.  A. 
Stowe,  Stockton. 


EGGS  from  prize- winning  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas  $1.50 
per  13,  $5  per  100.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


WILLIAM  NILKS  &  CO.. Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WILLIAM  NILES  *  CO.,  Los  Angeies,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  tbe  Leading  Varieties-  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  31,  Box2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  Jor  Catalogue. 


San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

Next  session  begins  June  15,  1903.  Write 
for  catalogue  giving  full  detail. 

M.  L.  Pancoast,  Sec. 
510  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
E.  J.  Creely,  D.V.S  ,  Pres. 


Fruit  and  Alfalfa. 

Modesto  and  Tulare  irrigation  districts, 
located  in  Stanislaus  county,  in  central 
California,  have  completed  their  extensive 
systems.  This  puts  180,000  acres  under  irri- 
gation, and  anything  that  can  be  grown  in 
California  can  be  grown  there.  Anyone 
desiring  information  about  that  locality 
can  get  the  same  by  applying  to  A.  B. 
Shoemake,  Modesto,  Cal. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
are  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  introduction. 
Studebaker  general  repositories  for  the  proper  and 
convenient  distribution  of  their  products  are  found 
in  most  large  cities,  while  there  is  scarcely  a 
hamlet  in  the  country  where  the  local  Studebaker 
dealer  is  not  found.  There  is  nothing  questionable 
about  the  character  of  Studebaker  goods.  The 
wagons  and  vehicles  of  every  character,  and  har- 
ness for  all  purposes,  are  standard  everywhere. 
Whoever  is  willing  to  pay  a  f  »ir  price  for  assured 
high  quality  is  not  disappointed  in  Studebaker's. 
Their  advertisement  is  commended  to  the  favor- 
able attention  of  our  subscribers. 


FOR 
SALE. 


Registered  and  HigQ-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
CHOWCHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


ST0CKMEN5  SUPPLIES 


Sheep  Dips,  Tanks,  Worm  Cures,  Ear  Marks, 
Punches,  Tattoo  Markers,  Shearing  Machines, 
Shears,  Sheep  Marking  Paint,  Lamb  Feeders, 
Lice  Paint,  Poultry  Supplies,  Veterinary 
Remedies,  etc.   Write  for  Catalogue  BA. 

F  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.,  CHICAGO. 


IN  REPOSE  ATTENTION 


"CLIFF."  Registered  A.  K.  C.  No.  70,011 


If  you  need  a  dog  to  herd  your  cattle, 
GET  THE  BEST!  The  best  is  a 

Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coliie. 

We  have  Puppies  and  full-grown  stock  constantly 

on  hand.   For  particulars  giving  pedigree,  etc. 
Address,  Toyakano  Kennels.  Colfax,  Placer  Co..  Cal. 


NO  HUIMBUG.Tnhorni.^ 

Swino  V.btock  Marker  maA  Calf  Daborner.    StopB  swine  I  A  \/f 
fromrooting.    MakeB*8  different  ear  marka.     Extracts  IV  /»? 
Horns.  Price  |1. 60.  Semi  91  for  trial.  If  1 1  mjitfl,  send  hal-  1   I  J 
ance.   Pafd  May  fl,  1902,    Hog  and  Calf  Holder  only  75c.  ■6*=^^ 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA.  UEhw-£ 


Let  Us  Thresh  the 
Matter  Out 


No  Potash— No  Fruit 

No  Phosphoric  Acid— No  Seeds 

No  Nitrogen— No  Leaves 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For   Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRAHCISCO.      FRESNO,      LOS  AHGELES. 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


HITCH  UP  WITH  EASE  ALONE  NOV-'. 


Horses  can  be  harnessed  separately. 

Send  for  trial  set. 

The  most  convenient  of  all  styles  of  harness  for 
use  In  orchard  or  vineyard.  Singletr  es,  double- 
trees and  traces  are  done  away  with  and  a  simple 
chain  furnishes  the  connection  betw  en  team  and 
plow  or  harrow. 

The  orchardist  will  appreciate  thj  advantages 
of  dispensing  with  doubletrees. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

Distributing  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast, 
16-18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

in— i  m  nrnri    i  i    nrrrn  by  i— 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

A/iirM    Axin    cct'n     THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 

iVII  UL/ViN  U  rCLl/.        poultry  in  the  world. 

TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.        .  THE  PETALUflA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PBTALUM A.  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MARTJT  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Ball  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ORDER  AND  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET 

Pasteur  Black  Leg  Vaccine 

If  not  obtainable  from  dealers,  refuse  substitutes  and  wire  your 
order  to  us.  Over  20,000,000  calves  successfully  vaccinated  with 
the  original  Vaccine  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  Powder  form 
and  Cord  form  both  for  Single  and  Double  treatment. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  COMPANY,  Ld., 

CHICAGO  =  NEW  YORK,  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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The  Best  Press  on  Earth! 


DAIN'S  PULL  POWER  HAY  PRESS. 

18x22-inch  Bales.  Built  entirely  of  Steel  and  Iron,  except  the  Sweep 
and  Feed  Table.  Is  continuous  travel,  full  circle,  making  two  feeds  to 
each  round  of  the  horses.  Is  the  only  Press  built  without  a  pitman  which 
gives  the  team  the  additional  power  gained  by  pulling  instead  of  pushing 
every  charge  of  hay  home,  and  allows  of  the  press  being  made  much  sim- 
pler and  stronger  than  any  pitman  press  can  possibly  be  made.  If  you 
are  going  to  buy  a  Hay  Press,  it  will  be  money  in  your  pocket  to  investi- 
gate the  DAIN  PULL  POWER  HAY  PRESS. 

Deere  Imi 

market  Street,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.J 


OPPORTUNITY 
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Is  afforded  persons  seeking  homes  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  California  to  acquire  re  iable,  de- 
tailed infoi  mation  in  regard  to  land  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  desirable  sections  of  the  State.  This 
property  is  about  150  miles  southeast  from  San 
Francisco  and  embraces  some  40,000  acies,  all  of 
which  is  under  irrigation  and  part  of  which  is  on 
the  market  at  very  low  prices — quality  of  land, 
climatic  conditions,  shipping  facilities,  markets, 
etc.,  considered. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  adapted  to  nearly 
every  product  of  the  State.  Special  success  is  at- 
tending the  many  small  farmers  already  engaged 
in  dairying,  fruit  raising  and  the  cultivation  of 
sweet  potatoes,  melons,  etc. 

Five  thousand  acres  have  been  divided  into 
tracts  of  from  20  to  100  acres  each.  Perpetual 
right  to  an  ample  supply  of  water  goes  with  the 
title,  thus  insuring  the  settler  against  the  uncer- 
tainties of  seasonal  rainfall. 

That  earnest,  thrifty,  intelligent  men  and  women 
can  support  families  and  save  money  every  year  is 
shown  in  the  illustiated  pamphlet  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  inquirer  upon  request. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe 
R.  R.  main  lines  run  directly  through  this  property. 

Prices  aLd  Ttrms  of  Sale  Sitkfactory  to  Any  Responsible  Buyer. 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co., 


T1 
► 


WM.  H.  CROCKER,  PRES. 
C.  E.  GREEN,  SEC.  &  TREAS. 


GEO.  CROCKER,  VICE-PRES. 
J.  D.  BRADLEY,  MGR. 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED.  CAL. 


VEGETABLES    MELONS  GRAPES 


Everything  for  the  Farm  and  Dairy ! 

SIMPLEX  SEPARATORS  and  CHURNS, 
PEERLESS  BOILERS  and  ENGINES, 

Hercules  Gasoline  Engines 
and  Pumping  Plants. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Quotations:  We  Can  Interest  You. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO.      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FFMII  IZPRS 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE    SHOULD    HAVE    OUR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE    IN    ANSWER    TO   A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts..  San  Franctaco.  Cal. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Good  goods.    Easily  transported.    Easily  applied.    Perfect  covering. 
Let  us  send  you  sample. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
 THE  CELEBRATED  


;  $25:22 


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  12  tns. 
deep,  17  Ins.  wide,  12  Ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x30  Inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  In  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

$3fh>  WM.  G.  WILLARD.  Dept.  114  "Yt'M8™"1 


o  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  20. 
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THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Leading  Resistant  Vines. 

We  have  upon  another 
page  a  very  satisfactory 
discussion  of  resistant  vines 
by  Prof.  E.  H.  Twight  of 
the  State  University.  As 
our  readers  already  know, 
the  Legislature  at  its  last 
session  made  an  appropria- 
tion for  viticultural  investi- 
gations to  be  pursued  by  the 
experts  of  the  University 
Experiment  Station,  and 
these  will  consist  in  part 
of  experiments  as  to  the 
resistance,  adaptations  and 
cultural  availability  of  vari- 
ous native  grape  roots  in 
different  vine-growing  dis- 
tricts of  the  State.  As 
preliminary  to  this  branch 
of  his  work,  Prof.  Twight 
prepares  the  statement 
which  we  print  in  this  issue 
in  order  that  all  interested 
may  be  abreast  in  a  gen- 
eral understanding  of  the 
facts  so  far  as  ascertained. 
It  is  surprising  to  us  as  we 
go  about  the  State  to  see 
how  many  there  are  who 
have  not  yet  given  atten- 
tion enough  to  the  matter  to  understand  its  elements 
Of  course,  such  persons  are  not  regular  readers  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  but  persons  who  ought  to 
be  if  they  desire  to  keep  up  with  the  viticultural  pro- 
cession, which  is  moving  along  rapidly  nowadays. 
Prof.  Twight  discusses,  as  the  reader  will  see,  the 
general  standing  of  a  great  many  vines  which  are 
measurably  resistant.  Some  new  reader  may  like  to 
know  what  resistance  is  and  how  it  is  measured.  To 
such  a  word  a  few  sentences  from  a  University  publi- 


Fig.  I.— Vitll  Riparia. 


Showing  on 


who  is  now  in  South 


cation  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Bioletti, 
Africa,  may  be  helpful : 

A  resistant  vine  is  one  which  is  capable  of  keeping 
alive  and  growing  even  when  phylloxera  are  living 
upon  its  roots.  Its  resistance  depends  on  two  facts 
— first,  that  the  insects  do  not  increase  so  rapidly  on 
its  roots  and  second,  that  the  swellings  of  diseased 
tissue  caused  by  the  punctures  of  the  insects  do  not 
extend  deeper  than  the  bark  of  the  rootlets  and  are 
sloughed  off  every  year,  leaving  the  roots  as  healthy 


Pig.  3.—  Vitis  Candicans.    Mustang  Grape. 

Showing  the  entire  or  lobed  leaves  with  the  limb  convex  on  the  up- 
per face  Three  of  the  leaves  are  turned  over,  showing  the  very 
thick,  white  felt  on  the  under  face  of  the  leaves. 


Pig.  2.— Vitis  Rupestris  St.  George. 

the  right  the  natural  fold  of  the  leaves  along  the  mid  rib,  and  on 
the  left  the  bracket-shaped  petiolar  sinus. 

as  before.  The  wild  vines  of  the  Mississippi  States 
have  evolved  in  company  with  the  phylloxera,  and  it 
is  naturally  among  these  that  we  find  the  most  re- 
sistant forms.  No  vine  is  thoroughly  resistant  in  the 
sense  that  phylloxera  will  not  attack  it  at  all;  but 
on  the  most  resistant  the  damage  is  so  slight  as  to 
be  imperceptible.  The  European  vine  (Vitis  vinifera, 
L.)  is  the  most  susceptible  of  all,  and  all  the  grapes 
cultivated  in  California,  with  a  few  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions, belong  to  this  species.  Between  these  two 
extremes  we  find  all  degrees  of  resistance,  which  is 
expressed  by  a  series  of  numbers  ranging  from  20, 
indicating  the  highest  possible  resistance,  to  0,  indi- 
cating the  utmost  susceptibility. 

The  degree  of  resistance  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  good  crops  varies  with  the  character  of  the 
soil.  The  resistance  expressed  by  the  numbers  16  to 
20  is  sufficient  for  all  soils.  A  resistance  of  14  or  15 
is  sufficient  in  sandy  and  moist,  rich  soils,  where  the 
vine  can  readily  replace  the  rootlets  as  fast  as  they 
are  destroyed.  Fairly  successful  vineyards  have  been 
established  exceptionally  with  vines  having  a  resist- 
ance of  less  than  14 ;  but,  as  the  vines  become  old, 
the  lack  of  resistance  is  generally  shown  by  a  weak- 
ening of  the  vine  and  a  falling  off  of  the  crop.  Many 
vineyards  in  the  south  of  France  grafted  on  Lenoir, 
which  formerly  bore  well,  have  now  to  be  doctored 
with  injections  of  bisulphide.  For  this  reason  it  is 
advisable  to  reject  all  vines  with  a  resistance  of  13 
or  under,  especially  as  vines  with  greater  resistance 
can  now  be  obtained  for  practically  all  conditions. 


Fig.  4- — Vitis  Arizonica. 


When  Col.  Brownlow  of  Tennessee  introduced  a 
bill  in  Congress  appropriating  $20,000,000  as  a  fund 
for  national  aid  to  road  improvement  in  the  United 
States,  a  good  many  people  were  startled  at  the  size 
of  the  figures.  The  amount,  however,  seems  very 
small  compared  with  the  sum  that  a  single  State 
now  proposes  to  raise  and  spend.  The  New  York 
Legislature  has  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment 
proposing  to  raise  and  spend  $5,000,000  annually  for 
ten  years,  or  $50,000,000  in  all. 
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The  Week. 

The  Roosevelt  wave  runs  high  here,  as  we  write, 
for  the  President  reached  the  metropolis  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  will  remain  in  the  central  part  of  tbe 
State  during  the  balance  of  the  week.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  intoxicated  with  display  and  every  manifesta- 
tion of  color  and  sound  which  can  be  secured  is 
pressed  into  declarations  of  enthusiasm  and  of  wel. 
come  to  the  nation's  chief.  His  sight  of  California 
has  won  the  highest  appreciation  and  praise  from  the 
President,  and  his  speeches  have  shown  gratifying 
understanding  of  what  the  State  is  and  what  it 
stands  for  in  the  progress  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  made  our  people  generally  very  happy 
by  his  visit,  and  he  seems  also  to  have  thoroghly  en- 
joyed it  himself.  m 

Spot  wheat  is  doing  little  and  little  is  offering. 
One  cargo  has  gone  out  to  Cork  for  orders  at  12s  6d 

 the  cheapest  ocean  freight  on  record  since  our 

wheat  shipping  began.  A  cargo  of  new  wheat  has 
sold  for  August  or  September  loading  at  30s  9d  per 
quarter.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  $1.31}  per 
cental  at  a  freight  rate  of  15s,  or  to  $1.25 J  at  a  20s 
rate.  Spot  barley  is  a  little  firmer  but  there  is  little 
doing.  December  barley  has  drooped  a  little  be- 
cause it  has  looked  like  showers,  which  have  not, 
however,  fallen  yet.  Beans  are  moderately  firm; 
slightly  higher  for  large  white  and  Bayos,  of  which 
there  is  a  pretty  good  movement  considering  the 
quantity  offering.  Millstuffs  are  still  high  and  re- 
ceipts light,  as  many  mills  have  been  shut  down. 
Hay  is  firm  with  a  heavy  outward  movement  by  sea 
— including  shipments  to  Oregon  and  Washington. 
New  volunteer  oat  hay  has  sold  at  $12,  and  new  al- 
falfa is  in  from  the  river  district.  Beef  is  tolerably 
firm,  but  mutton  has  a  wide  range  according  to 
-  quality.  Hogs  are  lower,  in  sympathy  with  Eastern 
figures,  and  packers  are  afraid  to  cut  in.  Butter  is 
very  firm  for  packing  and  country  buying  is  active. 
Cheese  is  unchanged.  Eggs  are  quiet  and  easy  but 
unchanged.  Poultry  holds  the  same  preference  for 
young  stock,  with  old  being  depressed  by  large  sup- 
plies of  Eastern.  Potatoes  have  slightly  improved  be- 
cause of  movement  to  Texas.  Onions  have  wide  range 
and  little  demand.  New  Zealands  are  selling  up  to  5Jc 
for  shipping,  because  very  firm  and  desirable,  while 
Californias  do  not  go  above  Ifc.  Apricots  are  in 
from  Arizona  and  Palm  Springs.  Cherries  are 
abundant  and  gooseberries  are  in.  Old  crop  apples 
are  still  in,  but  not  selling  well.  Oranges  are  un- 
changed— too  much  poor  fruit  in  sight.    There  has 
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been  a  fair  call  for  choice  to  select  lemons.  Dried 
fruits  are  firm  and  there  is  fair  movement  in  peaches 
and  prunes  and  some  apples.  There  is  little  else 
here.  Bids  of  2£c  for  4  sizes  of  new  crop  prunes  do 
not  bring  much  fruit  yet.  Walnuts  are  high  and 
almonds  steady.  Honey  is  still  waiting  for  new. 
Hops  are  quiet,  with  reports  of  contracts  at  14@14Jc 
for  new  crop.  Wool  is  strong  ;  shipments  of  54  tons 
have  gone  to  New  York  by  water. 

With  extreme  reluc*ance,  and  with  moist  eyes 
we  write  down  our  friend  Edward  Berwick  of  Pacific 
Grove  as  a  knocker.  His  paper,  read  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Convention,  which  we  publish  upon  another 
page,  chiefly  to  show  that  we  are  not  afraid  to  do  so, 
does  not  breathe  the  spirit  of  Californianism  nor  of 
any  progressive  Americanism.  Any  one  who  has 
read  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  for  any  length  of 
time  knows  that  we  stand  for  careful  statement  and 
safe  generalization,  and  that  we  deprecate  booming, 
and  we  are  just  as  strongly  against  exaggeration 
the  other  way.  A  half  truth  is  just  as  unfair  as  a 
truth  and  a  half.  We  apprehend  that  Mr.  Berwick's 
essay  might  convey  to  many  people  the  impression 
that  everything  in  California  is  going  to  the  "demni- 
tion  bowwows,"  and  that  is  exactly  tbe  reverse  of 
the  truth.  There  never  was  a  time  when  people  who 
know  how  to  do  things,  and  have  the  grit  to  do  them, 
could  do  so  well  in  California  as  they  can  at  this 
moment ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  vol- 
ume of  production  could  be  expanded  with  such  good 
outlook  for  profitable  sale  as  at  present.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  the  realization  of  the  greatness 
which  was  never  before  so  near  California,  and  this 
coast  generally,  is  to  get  a  few  knockers  to  knock 
most  knockingly.  We  are  anxious  to  reclaim  Mr. 
Berwick.  He  is  in  the  wrong  class.  He  came  to 
California  long  ago.  He  has  thought  and  worked 
diligently  and  effectively,  and  has  succeeded  and 
deserves  the  retirement  and  leisure  which  he  enjoys. 
He  has  a  fine  home,  looking  out  upon  the  magnificent 
Pacific  ocean,  and  one  would  think  that  there  would 
come  to  him  there  the  satisfaction  of  achievement 
and  the  uplift  of  great  anticipation  for  his  adopted 
State,  and  for  all  those  who  industrially  and  energet- 
ically work  for  homes  in  it  as  he  did.  But — our  tears 
will  fall  again — there  he  sits,  on  the  verge  of  the 
grand  ocean,  with  a  rock  in  each  hand,  trying  to 
drown  the  splendid  roar  of  the  surf  with  his  knock- 
ing, knocking,  knocking.  We  apologize  to  Mr.  Ber- 
wick and  to  the  reader  for  this  argumentum  ad  hom- 
inem.  We  have  written  with  the  fullest  respect  and 
well  wishing. 

What  a  sharp  contrast  between  Governor  Pardee's 
appointments  of  commissioners  to  represent  Califor- 
nia at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  and  the  appointments  made 
by  other  Governors  for  other  world's  fairs.  There 
have  been  commissioners  who  had  no  qualifications 
whatever  except  high  living  and  personal  display. 
They  made  exhibits  of  themselves  which  did  the  State 
no  credit.  We  have  now  appointments  of  commis- 
sioners who  are  plain  and  well  behaved  people  and 
thoroughly  experienced  and  expert  in  the  work  they 
have  to  do.  There  are  two  of  them  :  J.  A.  Filcher 
of  San  Francisco  and  Frank  Wiggin  of  Los  Angeles. 
We  hardly  need  to  speak  their  names,  however,  for 
there  are  no  two  like  them  in  the  State.  The  State 
will  be  well  shown  at  St.  Louis  and  the  people  will  get 
the  worth  of  their  money  and  honors  untainted  with 
misbehavior. 

The  Santa  Clara  people  are  getting  excited  about 
what  the  union  of  fruit  laborers  may  do.  It  is  nat- 
ural enough  to  be  alarmed  because  it  is  a  very  short 
step  between  profit  and  loss  in  handling  fruit. 
There  is  some  comfort,  however,  in  the  following 
declaration  of  Mr.  H.  Ryan,  of  San  Jose,  who  signs 
himself  "County  President  of  the  Fruit  Workers' 
Union,  No.  10,770:" 

No  demands  of  any  kind,  shape  or  form  have  yet  been 
prepared  by  this  union,  nor  is  there  in  existence  the 
demands  or  resolutions  of  any  other  union  that  re- 
require  $2  for  an  eight-hour  day  in  fruit  work,  and  I 
am  at  liberty  to  state  that  not  a  member,  at  any  of  the 
meetings,  has  ever  ventured  such  a  radical  sugges- 
tion as  an  eight-hour  day  for  any  work  in  the  fruit 
industry. 

It  is  of  course  undesirable  to  get  excited  too  soon 
and  perhaps  the  Santa  Clara  growers  have  done  so- 
While  they  are  waiting  for  the  occasion,  some  com- 
fort may  be  found  in  another  saying  of  Mr.  Ryan: 

The  Fruit  Workers'  Union  will  continue  to  grow 
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and  protect  the  interests  of  the  worker,  and  as  the 
grower  js  for  the  most  part  so  near  a  wage  worker, 
the  two  should  seek  a  common  ground  upon  which  to 
act.  The  union  will  strive  to  promote  proficiency  in 
all  work  and  to  encourage  resident  workers,  for  we 
realize  that  resident  people  support  and  protect  a 
community. 

Mr.  Ryan  sings  sweet  and  low,  surely.    May  the 

shrill  notes  never  come! 

The  Sacramento  growers  are  showing  by  their 
works  their  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  marketing 
effort  in  this  city.  A  very  enthusiastic  meeting  was 
held  last  Saturday  at  Courtland.  Large  numbers 
were  present.  The  object  was  to  discuss  matters 
connected  with  the  Growers'  Co-operative  Agency  at 
San  Francisco,  and  also  to  ascertain,  if  the 
agency  was  continued,  what  support  could  be 
depended  upon  from  those  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Sacramento  River  Co-operative 
Agency.  It  was  stated  that  a  cash  capital  of 
$5000  would  place  the  house  in  good  condition 
to  carry  on  business  properly,  and  $3150  was  sub- 
scribed in  a  few  minutes,  not  including  the  subscrip- 
tion of  one  party  who  agreed  to  put  in  one-half  the 
net  returns  from  thirty  acres  of  potatoes.  Others 
waited  for  a  while  to  see  how  much  could  be  raised 
from  those  not  present.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  canvass  the  river,  and  doubtless  when  that  com- 
mittee reports  the  agency  will  have  several  thousand 
dollars  to  its  credit. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Green  Manuring  in  the  Celery  District. 

To  the  Editor: — There  is  some  little  contention 
among  celery  growers  of  this  section  as  to  the  rela- 
tive values  of  rye  and  barley  as  green  manure  crops. 
I  have  been  requested  to  apply  to  you  for  the  facts. 
It  is  only  the  past  two  seasons  that  rye  has  been 
grown  here.  The  test  has  not  been  thorough  enough 
to  prove  anything  in  favor  of  one  crop  over  the 
other.  Both  make  an  enormous  growth  of  straw. 
If  there  is  any  difference  in  this  respect  it  is  prob- 
ably in  favor  of  barley. 

Another  matter  we  would  like  decided  for  us  is: 
At  what  stage  in  the  growth  of  either  crop  should  it 
be  turned  under  to  secure  the  best  results  ?  Our 
soil  is  "  peat,"  shading  off  into  heavy  clay.  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  above  will  be  appreciated  by  my- 
self and  my  neighbors. — Celery  Grower,  Orange 
county. 

There  is  hardly  any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
manurial  value  of  rye  and  barley  plowed  under  as  a 
green  manure  crop.  From  the  nature  of  the  barley 
growth  it  might  be  expected  to  be  more  readily  de- 
composed in  the  soil  and  therefore  more  available 
than  rye,  which  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  hard,  stiff 
straw.  As  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  two  straws,  that  one 
which  gives  you  the  largest  and  the  softest  growth 
is  the  better,  and  this  we  take  it,  under  nearly  all 
conditions  will  be  barley.  We  presume  you  under- 
stand that  all  the  grains  are  inferior  to  a  leguminous 
plant,  like  a  pea  or  a  clover,  because  the  grains  can 
not  take  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  and  in  plow- 
ing them  under  you  merely  get  organic  matter  which 
they  have  elaborated  from  the  soil  substances.  This, 
however,  is  very  useful  and  valuable  so  far  as  it 
goes.  The  stage  at  which  the  green  manure  crop 
should  be  plowed  under  to  get  best  results  is  just  at 
the  time  when  it  has  made  its  greatest  amount  of 
succulent  growth  and  before  the  straw  becomes  at 
all  ripened,  because  as  it  ripens  it  becomes  less  solu- 
ble and  less  subject  to  decay,  which  is  desirable  in  a 
green  manure  crop;  that  is,  get  all  the  fresh  green 
crop  that  you  can  and  then  plow  it  under  before  it 
begins  to  ripen.  The  heavier  the  soil,  the  greater  is 
the  mechanical  benefit  from  green  manuring.  Your 
peat  soil  is  probably  light  enough  already  and  the 
application  of  a  commercial  fertilizer  might  work 
better  upon  it  than  green  manuring,  but  for  the 
heavy  clays  the  plowing  under  of  green  stuff  will  be 
very  desirable  both  for  plant  food  and  to  make  the 
soil  easier  in  cultivation  and  less  liable  to  dry  out. 

Irrigating  Grapes. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through 
your  paper  about  irrigating  grapes  after  they  have 
set  ?  I  have  been  told  that  they  would  drop  off  if 
watered  after  grapes  have  formed.— A  Reader, 
Ceres. 

Although  there  are  evident  advantages  in  growing 
grapes  by  rainfall  or  by  winter  irrigation  on  soils 
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deep  and  retentive  enough  to  hold  moisture  enough 
to  carry  the  crop  through  in  good  shape,  it  is  a  fact 
that,  where  this  method  can  not  be  employed,  irriga- 
tion while  the  fruit  is  growing  must  be  done.  As  a 
fact,  a  large  part  of  the  table,  shipping  and  raisin 
grapes  are  irrigated  during  the  summer  time,  and 
would  not  make  satisfactory  growth  without  it. 

Fruit  Which  Failed. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  few  samples  of 
fruit,  the  common  prune,  Silver  prunes,  the  Kelsey 
Japan  plum  and  red  nectarines.  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  what  causes  them  to  fall  off  when  they  become 
this  size?  The  trees  were  covered  with  bloom,  and 
all  remained  until  they  become  the  size  sent  you. 
Now  no  more  than  one-tenth  remains  on  the  trees 
and  the  ground  is  literally  covered.  The  trees  seem 
healthy,  so  far  as  I  can  observe,  and  what  fruit  re- 
mains is  doing  well.  Before  they  fall  off  the  trees, 
they  turn  perfectly  yellow,  beginning  at  the  outer 
end. — A  Subscriber,  Reedley. 

All  the  specimens  sent  have  the  appearance  of 
fruit  which  had  failed  to  set  because  of  lack  of  pollin- 
ation. This  might  have  been  directly  the  result  of 
the  cold,  showery  weather  of  early  April  or  indirectly 
because  such  weather  discourages  the  bees  and  other 
pollinating  insects.  This  is  not  the  ordinary  drop, 
but  simply  failure  of  the  bloom  to  set  at  all — the 
specimens  sent  being  hardly  larger  thaD  bird  seed. 
If  you  have  a  tenth  of  the  fruit  left,  you  are  better 
off  than  if  you  had  all  of  it. 

Bringing  Up  Alfalfa  Seed. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  a  moderate  amount  of  water 
run  ever  adobe  land,  in  which  alfalfa  seed  has  been 
planted,  have  the  effect  of  drowning  out  the  seed  or  will 
it  grow  ?  The  seed  was  planted  in  land  near  Hollis- 
ter  about  two  weeks  ago.  We  have  the  artesian 
water  and  the  land  is  checked  in  checks  of  about  one 
acre.  Water  is  pumped  on  the  land.  Similar  soil 
grows  alfalfa,  but  the  water  has  only  been  applied 
after  the  alfalfa  has  grown  some.  What  we  want  to 
know  is  if  there  is  any  way  to  save  the  seed,  as  we 
are  despairing  of  rain. — Farmer,  Hollister. 

Where  the  rains  do  not  fall  as  expected,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  up  the  alfalfa  seed  by  a  light  irrigation 
and  you  will  have  to  do  this.  It  is  true  that  the  ef- 
fect of  flooding  on  adobe  land  has  a  tendency  to  run 
the  surface  together  and  thus  interfere  somewhat 
with  the  propagating  of  the  young  plants.  A  light 
rain  does  not  have  this  effect.  As  it  seems  at  pres- 
ent, however,  you  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and 
you  need  not  fear  that  a  light  amount  of  water  will 
drown  the  seed. 

Pearl  Millet. 

To  the  Editor:— Permit  me  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  a  farmers'  bulletin  just  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  pearl  millet. 
This  bulletin  was  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  agros- 
tologist  and  gives  the  results  of  experiments  with 
this  crop  during  the  past  few  years.  The  special 
reason  for  its  publication  at  the  present  time  lies  in 
the  fact  that  seed  of  this  crop  has  been  extensively 
sold  under  the  names  of  "  pencillaria  "  and  "  Mand's 
wonder  forage  plant,"  at  a  great  advance  in  price. 
The  bulletin  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  crop,  as  well  as  of  its  cultivation  and 
utilization.  Any  one  who  is  interested  can  secure  a 
copy  of  the  same  by  addressing  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. — W.  J. 
Spillman,  Agrostologist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Spillman  on  this 
subject.  As  we  recently  said,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, the  plant  has  been  in  California  for  twenty  years 
or  more,  and  has  demonstrated  some  value  in  the  hot 
interior  regions  especially.  Seedsmen  should  be  able 
to  furnish  the  seed  without  difficulty,  and  the  re- 
naming and  advancing  prices  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  the  plant  is  new  is  not  an  honorable  busi- 
ness method.  All  interested  should  send  for  the 
bulletin  mentioned  by  Mr.  Spillman. 

Alfalfa  Dodder. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  specimens  of  alfalfa  with  a 
yellowish  vine  attached.  It  seems  to  be  killing  sev- 
eral pieces  of  alfalfa  growing  in  this  neighborhood. 
Please  tell  us  what  it  is  and  if  there  is  any  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  pest.  My  field  of  a  few  acres  was 
sown  last  April  a  year  ago,  and  was  up  to  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  fine  field,  but  the  pest  has  such  a  start 
that  it  looks  as  if  it  might  ruin  it.— H.  D.  Davis, 
Scotia. 

The  pest  is  dodder,  a  parasitic  vine,  which  starts 
from  its  own  seed,  which  germinates  in  the  ground, 
but  the  parasite  soon  attaches  itself  to  the  alfalfa 
and  throws  off  its  own  rooting.     This  is  the  pest 


which  comes  from  the  foul  seed  in  the  alfalfa  seed 
which  is  alluded  to  in  answer  to  another  query  on 
this  page.  If  the  field  is  badly  doddered  there  is 
little  hope  of  cleaning  it  out.  If  there  are  only  a  few  , 
spots,  the  pest  can  be  burned  out  by  cutting,  cover- 
ing with  straw,  burning  this  so  as  to  destroy  the  top 
growth  and  heat  the  ground  surface  pretty  hot  so  as 
to  kill  the  dodder  seed  which  may  already  have  fallen. 
Then  rake  up  the  spot  and  sow  clean  alfalfa  seed. 

Broncho  Grass. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  enclose  strange  hybrid  growth, 
which  I  have  concluded  is  a  cross  between  the  ordi- 
nary wild  oat  and  foxtail.  It  is  growing  abundantly. 
Live  stock  will  not  eat  it.  The  growth  is  very 
thrifty,  and  no  doubt  it  will  soon  become  a  nuisance. 
— Reader,  Solano  county. 

The  grass  which  you  send  for  identification  is  not  a 
hybrid,  as  you  imagine,  but  is  Broncho  grass  (Bromis 
maximus),  which  has  found  its  way  to  California  from 
the  Mediterranean  region,  where  it  is  a  native.  The 
opinion  of  stock  men  generally  agrees  with  what  you 
say  about  its  not  being  acceptable  to  stock  and  its 
disposition  to  spread,  which  makes  it  a  great  nui- 
sance. When  it  is  young  it  is  sometimes  mowed  for 
hay,  but  the  hay  is  inferior  in  quality.  Some  stock 
men  in  Santa  Barbara  county  have  spoken  of  its 
being  valuable  for  grazing  when  young,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  it  is  considered  quite  inferior.  It 
spreads  rapidly,  because  of  the  large  amount  of  seed 
which  is  produced,  and  the  way  to  hold  the  grass  in 
check  wherever  it  is  found  is  to  mow  it  early  before 
the  seed  has  opportunity  to  form.  As  it  is  an  annual, 
this  prevention  of  seed  bearing  sets  a  limit  upon  its 
extension. 

Some  people  have  been  disposed  to  think  well 
of  Broncho  grass  because  it  can  run  out  foxtail, 
but  it  is  still  a  question  whether  anything  is  gained 
by  the  change.  Foxtail  is  universally  credited  with 
forage  value  when  young,  and  it  makes  a  very  early 
growth.  Broncho  grass  is  not  so  generally  esteemed 
when  young.  Whether  the  ill  effects  of  the  Broncho 
awns  on  the  mouths  of  cattle  are  less  than  the  injury 
produced  by  the  penetration  of  foxtail  is  an  open 
question. 

Dodder  in  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Upon  looking  over  a  back  num- 
ber of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  (November  29, 
1902),  under  "  Queries  and  Replies  "  I  noticed  one 
regarding  alfalfa  seed.  Now  I  have  some  seed  to 
plant  which  I  bought  for  No.  1  seed,  but  after  read- 
ing the  above  article  I  had  three  ounces  tested, 
which  ran  as  follows :  Dodder  (love  vine),  1000; 
amaranthus,  17;  wild  salt  bush,  2;  wild  heliotrope,  1. 
What  would  you  advise  ?— Rancher. 

We  would  not  buy  such  seed.  No  man  who  has  a 
field  of  doddered  alfalfa  has  any  moral  right  to 
gather  seed  from  it  to  sell  to  his  fellow  man.  As 
you  have  the  seed  on  hand  the  only  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  get  your  seed  tester  to  tell  you  the  proper 
mesh  of  screen  to  take  out  the  dodder  and  work  the 
seed  all  over  with  that  screen.  As  the  dodder  seed 
is  much  smaller  than  alfalfa  this  is  feasible.  You 
should  not  be  put  to  that  trouble  and  expense,  but 
it  is  the  only  way  we  know  of  to  make  the  seed  safe 
to  use.  The  other  seeds  mentioned  are  of  less  evil 
and  can  only  make  weeds,  which  can  be  readily  seen 
and  pulled  out  as  they  appear.  This  cannot  be  done 
with  the  dodder. 

Chickweed,  Not  Sorrel. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  fine  lawn,  three-fourths 
white  clover,  one-fourth  blue  grass.  During  the  past 
sixty  days  sorrel  has  made  its  appearance,  and  in 
spite  of  my  going  over  it  every  ten  days  has  overrun 
it  and  bids  fair  to  kill  off  the  clover.  It  has  been 
heavily  fertilized  with  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  and  is  growing  luxuriantly.  Will  not  a  dress 
ing  of  potash  have  a  tendency  to  bring  in  clover  and 
exterminate  the  sorrel  ?  This  section  is  suffering 
from  this  pest,  and  any  suggestion  you  make  will  be 
useful. — Resident,  Redlands. 

The  plant  which  is  making  its  appearance  in  your 
lawn  is,  fortunately,  not  sorrel,  but  is  a  variety  of 
chickweed.  The  advantage  of  this  point  is  that  the 
chickweed  is  dependent  upon  reproduction  from 
seed,  so  that  if  you  keep  your  lawn  closely  cut  and 
prevent  the  plant  from  going  to  seed  it  will  soon  dis 
appear.  Of  course,  its  appearance  can  be  improved 
by  pulling  out  the  plants  as  you  notice  them.  Sorrel 
is  a  perennial  and  is  much  more  difficult  to  eradicate. 
The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  which  you  send  is 
Cerastium.  We  doubt  if  any  scheme  of  fertilization 
will  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  dealing  with  it. 


Lunar  Agriculture. 

To  the  Editor  : — Does  it  make  any  difference  if 
vegetables,  which  mature  under  the  ground,  are 
planted  in  the  dark  of  the  moon  and  those  which 
mature  above  ground  are  planted  in  the  light  of  the 
moon  ?    If  so,  why  ? — Enquirer,  Corralitos. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  moon  has  any  apprecia- 
ble effect  upon  the  planting  of  vegetables,  either 
those  which  grow  above  ground  or  below  ground. 
The  proper  time  to  plant  is  when  the  temperature 
and  the  soil  conditions  favor  planting  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  moon. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
May  II,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  continued  warm  and  dry  during  the 
week,  with  northerly  winds.  Early  sown  grain  is  in  good 
condition  and  will  yield  a  large  crop,  but  the  late  sown 
will  be  a  failure  in  some  sections  unless  rain  falls  soon. 
Haying  has  commenced,  and  the  crop  is  turning  out  very 
light  in  most  places,  though  it  is  reported  very  light  in 
Sacramento  county.  The  hay  crop  is  said  to  be  a  total 
failure  in  the  foothills  of  Yuba  county.  Pasturage  is 
drying  up,  but  will  hold  out  for  some  time,  even  without 
rain.  Curl  leaf  is  injuring  peaches  in  some  orchards, 
but  the  crop  is  reported  unusually  heavy  in  some  places. 
Strawberries  and  early  cherries  are  abundant  and  of  su- 
perior quality.  There  will  be  a  very  light  yield  of  apri- 
cots, but  pears  and  prunes  will  yield  heavily.  Vineyards 
and  orange  orchards  are  in  excellent  condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Cool  weather  continued  along  the  coast  during  the 
first  of  the  week,  but  much  warmer  weather  prevailed 
at  the  close  in  all  sections.  No  rain  has  fallen,  except  on 
the  northwest  coast,  for  about  four  weeks,  and  crops  are 
showing  the  injurious  effects  of  the  long,  dry  spell. 
Early  sown  grain  is  in  fair  condition,  but  the  late  sown 
will  not  make  a  crop  in  some  sections  if  rain  does  not  fall 
very  soon.  In  some  localities  grain  has  been  plowed  up 
for  planting  other  crops.  The  hay  is  very  light  in  the 
southern  districts,  where  harvest  is  now  in  progress. 
Pasturage  is  still  plentiful  in  most  places.  Hops  are 
thrifty.  Deciduous  fruit  prospects  are  very  good,  al- 
though apricots,  prunes  and  peaches  may  be  lighter 
than  last  year.  Large  shipments  of  cherries  are  being 
made  from  Vacaville. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Clear  and  very  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the 
past  week.  Grain  is  suffering  from  lack  of  rain  in  all 
portions  of  the  valley.  Reports  from  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  valley  indicate  good  crops  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley; in  the  southern  districts  the  early  sown  will  be 
nearly  a  failure  in  most  places.  A  large  crop  of  alfalfa  is 
being  harvested.  The  hay  crop  will  be  good.  The  fruit 
crop  is  developing  well.  Peaches  will  be  a  large  crop, 
but  prunes,  apricots  and  pears  are  reported  light  in 
some  sections.  Vines  are  thrifty,  and  the  grape  crop  is 
making  fine  growth.  Irrigating  water  is  plentiful. 
Green  feed  is  becoming  scarce  in  the  south.  Stock  are 
healthy  and  in  good  condition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Partly  cloudy  and  foggy  weather  prevailed  along  the 
coast,  and  warm,  clear  weather  in  the  interior.  Grain  is 
in  excellent  condition,  and  the  outlook  is  good  for  unus- 
ually heavy  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  Haying 
continues  in  some  sections,  and  the  crop  is  very  good. 
Sugar  beets,  beans,  corn  and  vegetables  are  making 
rapid  growth  and  will  probably  yield  average  crops. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  in  splendid  condition,  and  with  the 
exception  of  apricots  will  yield  heavily.  Citrus  fruits, 
grapes  and  walnuts  are  looking  well  and  progressing 
favorably.  ^ 

Eureka  Summary. — Crops  growing  fairly  well  along 
the  coast.  Fruit  prospects  continue  excellent.  Outlook 
for  stock  on  high  range  is  discouraging;  a  much  longer 
continuance  of  drouth  and  some  ranges  will  be  barren  of 
feed. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. —  Much  cloudy  weather 
with  fog,  good  for  growing  crops.  Hay  being  cut. 
Apples  and  olives  blooming  heavily.  Oranges  in  fine 
condition;  loaded  with  healthy  bloom  and  starting  vig- 
orous growth.  

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  May  13,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


A  Fruit  Grower's  Wants  and  Desires. 

By  Edward  Berwick  of  Pacific  Grove  at  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  in  Los  Angeles. 

This  paper  professes  to  be  simply  an  expression  of 
individual  opinion.  One  of  the  first  things  this  fruit 
grower  wants  is,  he  wants  to  know — to  know  where, 
after  paying  boom  prices  for  land  and  water  ;  after 
satisfying  the  exactions  of  material,  men  and  labor- 
ers, of  the  beef  trust,  the  oil  trust,  the  lumber  trust ; 
after  mollifying  every  other  trust  or  distrust,  and 
after  guaranteeing  the  railroad  and  refrigeration 
companies  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  the  horticulturist 
comes  in. 

Almost  everything  this  much-enduring  person  needs 
has  risen  very  considerably  in  value  during  the  past 
few  months — even  the  commission  merchants  in  San 
Francisco  raised  their  charges  25%,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  many  orchard  products  have  actually 
depreciated.  The  fruit  grower  has  had  to  furnish 
more  money  from  a  smaller  purse. 

Obviously  one  of  three  things  must  happen  :  Prices 
of  necessaries  must  come  down  ;  prices  of  produce 
must  go  up,  or  the  grower  will  go  broke — the  pro- 
ducer will  fail  to  produce,  for  no  man  can  continue  in 
a  business  that  will  not  support  itself  and  him. 

Less  Booming. — What  I  want  to  know  next  is  why, 
in  the  face  of  these  conditions,  does  the  fruit  grower 
aid  and  abet  the  circulation  of  boom  literature  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  ?  Special  instances  of 
unusually  favorable  results  —  rarely  achieved  even 
under  unusually  favorable  conditions,  in  unusually 
favored  localities — are  published  broadcast,  as  though 
they  were  of  every-day,  universal  attainment  all  over 
the  coast.  The  result  of  this  is  that  people  flock  in 
under  false  impressions  and  thousands  are  bitterly 
disappointed  and  disgusted.  The  transportation 
companies,  the  chief  circulators  of  the  aforesaid 
boom  literature,  are  the  chief  beneficiaries.  Any 
one  who  declines  to  assist  in  this  boom  business  is 
writ  down  "unpatriotic."  Why?  Why,  even  if  a 
grower  were  doing  as  well  as  the  printed  matter 
would  lead  a  reader  to  infer,  should  he  invite  all  the 
world  to  come  and  compete  with  him  in  business  ? 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  lawyer,  a  grocer,  a  saloon 
keeper,  or  even  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  who  had 
a  good  thing,  rushing  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges  to  ask  all  the  world  to  come  and  start  as 
rivals  in  the  same  occupation  ?  Then,  why  is  the 
non-booming  fruit  grower  alone  singled  out  as  "un- 
patriotic "  because  he  declines  to  grind  the  rail- 
road axe  ? 

When  you  tell  a  gullible  public  of  the  big  things 
you  raise,  tell  them  also  of  the  big  things  so  many  of 
us  cannot  raise — the  big  mortgage.  If  that  has  been 
true  in  the  past,  as  many  of  you  know  too  well  it  has 
been,  is  it  likely  to  be  less  true  in  the  future,  with 
increased  expenses  and  diminished  receipts  ? 

One  of  my  desires,  then,  is  to  stop  this  fruit  boom 
foolishness.  No  doubt  it  will  result  in  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  orchards  and  orchardists.  Many  of  the 
misfits  and  unfit  are  already  grubbed  out  or  sold  out. 
Meanwhile  the  skilled  horticulturist  on  a  well  selected 
orchard  finds  life  none  too  easy,  because  his  failing 
competitor,  though  losing  money,  helps  to  glut  a  lim- 
ited market;  for,  as  our  canners  and  shippers  have 
realized,  there  is  a  well-defined  limit,  even  to  a 
"  world  market." 

It  does  not  take  an  overpowering  number  of  car- 
oads  of  any  kind  of  fruit  to  glut  even  Covent  Garden 
Market,  in  London,  England.  And  the  citrus  fruit 
grower  knows — to  his  cost — that  even  if  his  market 
were  unlimited  the  railroad  company's  equipment  of 
suitable  cars  and  engines  is  entirely  too  limited  Let 
the  fruit  growers,  then,  send  forth  their  fiat  that 
this  misleading  booming  of  their  industry  be  stopped. 

Better  Time. — Another  want  is  a  time  schedule  on 
East-bound  fruit  cars.  The  grower  guarantees  the 
freight  charge  before  the  car  leaves  the  railroad  depot. 
He  pays  for  the  service  of  transporting  his  perish- 
able goods,  expecting  that  that  service  will  be  some 
real  service  to  him,  and  that  his  goods  will  be  deliv- 
ered at  their  destination  in  reasonable  time.  Through 
some  inefficiency,  mishap  or  negligence  the  goods  are 
unduly  delayed.  Instead  of  a  carload  of  saleable 
fruit,  a  carload  of  mushy  rottenness  arrives  at  the 
terminus.  The  railroad,  instead  of  a  service,  has 
performed  a  non-service— a  disservice.  Surely,  the 
very  least  they  should  be  called  upon  to  forfeit  would 
be  the  charge  made  the  grower  for  a  real  service. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  why  fruit  trains  should  not 
make  as  good  time  as  cattle  trains. 

But  this  point  was  so  fully  discussed  in  a  former 
paper  at  our  last  San  Francisco  Convention,  and  one  ! 
of  the  cures  for  this  inefficient  service — government  ' 
ownership  of  our  railroads — occupied  so  large  a  space 
at  a  former  convention  in  this  city,  that  I  will  not 
occupy  your  time  with  them  now. 

Parcels  Post. — I  want  to  remind  you  of  what  may 
seem  to  some  of  you  more  nearly  present  possibilities 
— possibilities  not  merely  of  cheap  transportation, 
but  of  such  a  widening  of  markets  as  would  almost  I 
justify  the  biggest  boom  you  ever  imagined. 

Looking  over  the  British  Postal  Guide  a  year  or  | 


two  ago,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  in  a  list  of 
countries  covering  some  ten  pages  of  that  Guide,  and 
embracing  names  of  places  which  you  and  I  rarely 
hear  pronounced,  the  United  States  was  almost  the 
only  country  with  which  there  was  no  recognized 
"  parcels  post." 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant republic  can  and  does  do  in  the  way  of  postal 
facilities.  Inside  its  own  domains  it  carries  letters 
up  to  i  pound  and  delivers  them  at  the  house  to 
which  they  are  addressed  for  1  cent,  provided  that 
house  be  within  6}  miles  of  the  nearest  postoffice  ; 
beyond  that  distance  for  2  cents — and  miles  are  long 
in  the  Swiss  Alps,  that  region  of  lofty  peaks  and 
snow  fields. 

But  little  Switzerland  does  more  than  this.  Par- 
cels up  to  11  pounds  weight  are  received  at  its  post- 
offices  and  carried  to  any  address  indicated  inside 
Swiss  territory  at  rates  as  follows  : 

Up  to  1.1  lb   3  cents 


Over  1.1  lb.  up  to  5.5  lbs   5  cents 

Over  5.5  lbs.  up  to  11  lbs   8  cents 

On  larger  parcels,  up  to  44  pounds,  the  rates  from 
postoffice  to  postoffice  are  : 

11  lbs.  to  22  lbs  14  cents 

22  lbs.  to  33  lbs  20  cents 

33  lbs.  to  44  lbs  30  cents 


And  for  3  cents  additional  these  packages  are  deliv- 
ered at  the  domicile. 

On  September  1,  1900,  Switzerland,  Austro-Hun- 
gary  and  Germany  extended  their  interstate  parcels 
post  to  packages  up  to  110  pounds  in  weight  at  rates 
composed  of  the  combined  domestic  rates  of  the 
three  countries. 

What  is  done  in  Great  Britain  you  can  read  fully 
in  this  month's  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  What  not 
to  do  you  can  also  find  there.  When  their  parcels 
post  was  instituted  55%  of  the  receipts  was  conceded 
to  railway  companies  for  the  mere  carriage.  So  mis- 
taken was  this  bargain,  which  ends  in  1904,  that  the 
postoffice  has  returned  in  part  to  mail  coaches  (horse 
or  motor),  and  by  these  vehicles  11,500,000  parcels 
are  annually  rescued  from  the  rapacity  of  the  rail- 
ways. 

Just  one  word  as  to  Germany.  The  German 
farmer  can  send  110  pounds  of  produce  post  haste  to 
any  part  of  Germany  or  Austria  for  60  cents.  For 
8  cents,  or  less,  additional  the  postoffice  will  collect 
its  value  and  forward  the  cash  to  the  sender  of  the 
goods. 

Fruit  by  Post. — Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  the  sov- 
ereign people.  It  rests  with  you  to  direct  your  ser- 
vants to  go  and  do  likewise.  When  you  can  post  two 
boxes  of  oranges  to  any  part  of  the  Union  for  60 
cents,  and  have  them  delivered  as  quickly  as  are 
newspapers  and  'magazines,  your  transportation 
question  will  be  solved.  What  hinders  ?  Railroad 
and  express  company  lobbies,  do  you  say  ?  Yes. 
But,  far  beyond  these,  your  own  apathy  and  your 
blind  devotion  and  docility  to  your  party  machine — a 
machine  operated,  as  you  know,  by  corporation 
money.  You  are  fully  aware  that  what  is  possible 
for  Switzerland  and  Germany  is  possible  for  Amer- 
ica. You  must  admit  this,  or  accept  the  alterna- 
tive, that  our  government  is  inferior  in  this  respect, 
at  least,  to  the  government  of  Germany. 

Now,  I  want  every  voter  here,  and  every  voter  in 
the  United  States,  to  join  the  Postal  Progress 
League,  and  to  pledge  himself  to  vote  only  for  such 
nominees  for  Congress  as  will  promise  to  make  it 
their  business  first,  last  and  all  the  time  to  insist  on 
the  immediate  institution  of  an  efficient  parcels  post. 
If  our  Postmaster  General  does  not  know  how,  and 
will  not  learn  how,  let  us  import  a  Swiss,  or  a  Ger- 
man, or  a  New  Zealander,  who  does. 

Already  420,444,573  pounds  of  second-class  matter 
are  annually  transported  by  the  American  postoffice. 
That  is  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of  Califor- 
nia's average  transcontinental  shipment  of  fresh 
deciduous  fruits.  It  is  no  doubt  important  to  feed 
the  mind.  There  is  one  thing  prior  in  importance 
even  to  that,  viz.,  to  feed  the  body.  Bringing  the 
producer  and  consumer  in  touch  through  the  post- 
office  solves  not  only  the  question  of  transportation  ; 
it  solves,  also,  the  whole  question  of  marketing  and 
middleman. 

And  these  three  questions  of  marketing,  middle- 
man and  transportation,  I  am  sure,  every  fruit 
grower  in  this  room  wants— and  wants  badly— to  see 

settled. 

It  would  pay  the  grower  then,  and  I  almost  think 
it  would  pay  now,  not  to  pack  and  ship  frosted 
oranges  and  grass-green  lemons,  and  one  of  this 
grower's  desires  the  past  winter  has  been  to  find  in 
Pacific  Grove  some  brand  of  oranges  he  could  be  sure 
that  Jack  Frost  had  not  already  sucked  dry,  and 
some  brand  of  well-cured,  juicy  lemons  with  which  to 
brew  (for  hi:  friends)  the  refreshing  lemonade,  seeing 
hard  drinks  are  there  held  accursed. 

Roads  and  Carriages. — Steel  roads  and  auto- 
trucks are  another  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
that  this  grower  wants.      Perhaps  you  think  his 
wants  are  too  great  for  the  United  States  Treasury 
to  satisfy.     By  no  means  !    There  is  one  simple 
method  of  furnishing  the  postoffice  with  ample  funds 
i  and  equipping  national  steel  roads.    This  grower 
j  wants  to  see  the  millions  now  worse  than  wasted  on 
I  an  army  for  destructive  purposes  utilized  to  univer- 


sal advantage  on  an  army  for  constructive  purposes. 
He  wants  to  see  America  a  world  power  in  the  old 
sen?e  of  an  enlightenment  and  example  to  other 
nations,  and  not  a  world  power  in  the  European  sense 
of  a  bullying  exploiter  of  and  destroyer  of  weaker 
peoples,  under  the  intolerant  plea  that  their  civiliza 
tion  is  not  our  civilization.  The  worst  possible  in- 
fringement of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  introduc- 
tion into  this  hemisphere  of  European  militarism, 
with  its  overbearing,  aristocratic  tendencies,  and  its 
endless  exactions  on  the  scantily  furnished  purse  of 
the  toiler. 

This  grower  deplores  the  day  when  puerile  jingo- 
ism discovered  George  Washington  and  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  be  "  back 
numbers."  He  wants  Washington's  warning  words 
of  parting  to  ring  in  the  ears  of  every  American, 
young  and  old,  the  words,  viz.,  that  a  "standing 
army  is  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  any  nation,  and 
it  is  especially  inimical  to  republican  liberties." 

Were  half  the  power  that  holds  the  world  in  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts. 

Education. — This  brings  me  to  the  last  desire  I 
have  time  now  to  express,  a  desire  for  a  better  edu- 
cation for  all  of  us,  old  and  young.  I  am  a  little  dis- 
posed to  think  that  what  Mr.  Collis  P.  Huntington 
once  said  of  our  educational  system  is  true:  "It 
teaches  boys  to  talk  instead  of  teaching  them  to 
work."  We  have  to  learn  to  realize,  with  the  leader 
of  the  Roycrofters,  that  "  He  is  best  educated  who  is 
most  useful,"  and  with  President  Jordan,  that  "Wis- 
dom is  the  knowledge  of  what  is  best  to  do  next ;  skill 
is  knowing  how  to  do  it,  and  virtue  is  doing  it." 

In  the  past  we  have  let  pedants  and  pedagogues 
tell  us  \*hat  was  a  true  education.  They,  with  their 
little  stock  in  trade  of  Latin  or  Greek  and  the  like, 
told  us  that  the  stuff  they  had  to  peddle  was  the  gen- 
uine goods.  So  in  my  young  days  a  man  was  not 
called  "educated  "  unless  he  could  lard  his  eloquence 
with  extract  of  ancient  Greece  or  offer  his  hearers  a 
fragment  of  Latin  tongue.  Now  we  laugh  at  such 
foolishness,  and  deem  it  conceited  pedantry.  But  we 
still  suffer  our  boys  and  girls  to  be  dosed  with  the 
same  mixture,  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  necessary 
to  a  knowledge  of  our  own  language,  when  at  the 
same  time  we  know,  on  the  word  of  his  friend  Ben 
Johnson,  that  the  greatest  master  of  English  litera- 
ature  the  world  has  ever  known,  William  Shake- 
speare, had  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek." 

It  is  safe  to  say— at  least  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  fruit  grower— that  a  knowledge  of  obsolete 
words  is  one  of  the  least  useful  and  least  necessary 
things  that  a  child  can  study.  Let  us  drop  from  our 
school  courses  this  remnant  of  monkish,  medieval 
mummery  which  has  masked  as  enlightenment,  while 
acting  as  a  veil  for  the  crassest  ignorance. 

Too  long  the  night  has  lasted  of  darkness  and  depression, 
Of  sorrow  and  of  anguish,  of  wrong  and  black  despair. 

Too  long  has  error  held  us  In  bondage  and  oppression, 
And  fear  begotten  death  germs  to  vitiate  the  air. 

Don't  let  your  children  be  educated  as  slaves  to  the 
superstitious  past.  The  Science  of  fruit  growing 
demands  an  acquaintance  with  almost  all  sciences 
from  a  to  z.  This  being  so,  do  not  permit  their  minds 
to  be  made  what  Kipling  calls  "  perfect  rag  bags  of 
useless  knowledge." 

Now,  then,  you  good  people  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  Californians  grow  the  best  fruits  in  the 
world,  and  "  by  their  fruit  ye  shall  know  them."  So 
we  must  be  the  best  people  in  the  world.  If  you 
good  people  concur  in  any  or  all  of  these,  my  wants 
and  desires,  there's  just  one  thing  to  do  :  Put  your 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  push  for  their  attainment. 

Good  times  are  made  and  fashioned  of  men's  souls. 
They  come  as  they  are  planned  and  worked  for. 
"  Show  your  faith  in  your  works."  Neither  school 
boards  nor  Legislatures,  neither  President  nor  Con- 
gress, will  make  any  move  forward  except  in  re- 
sponse to  public  demand.  It  is  for  you— you,  salt  of 
the  earth— not  only  yourselves  loudly  to  express  but 
also  to  concentrate  the  expression  of  public  opinion 
by  forming  associations.  And  you  must  needs  be 
both  loud  and  persistent,  for  the  corporations,  in 
whose  ever-tightening  grip  you  are  clutched,  know 
not  only  the  value  of  clamor,  but  also  the  uses  of 
cash,  which  talks  and  talks  loud. 

I  have  journeyed  500  miles  to  say  these  things  to 
you.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  permit  my  journey  to  be 
labor  in  vain. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Resistant  Vines  and  Their  Hybrids. 

By  E.  H.  T wight,  Assistant  Professor  of  Viticulture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  In  Bulletin  148  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

If  we  study  the  conditions  affecting  the  adaptation 
of  resistant  vines,  we  see  that  the  amount  of  lime 
contained  in  the  soil,  the  degree  of  compactness,  the 
moisture  and  the  fertility  of  the  land  are  the  most 
important  factors.  The  proportion  of  lime  in  the  soil 
has  been,  in  many  countries  and  particularly  in 
France,  the  greatest  drawback  in  re-establishing 
vineyards  on  resistant  stock.    Happily,  in  California 
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we  do  not  have  to  contend  with  that  part  of  the 
problem,  as  few  soils  contain  enough  lime  to  affect 
even  the  Riparias  and  Rupestris,  which  are  among 
the  first  to  suffer  from  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  compactness  of  the  soil,  generally  due  to  the 
large  proportion  of  clay  it  contains,  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  good  growth  of  many  varieties  of  resistant  stock; 
the  roots  do  not  penetrate  easily,  the  ground  is  cold 
and  often  wet,  and  under  such  conditions  the  Ru- 
pestris and  Riparia,  for  instance,  do  poorly.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Lenoir,  Champini,  RipariaX  Rupestris 
No.  3306  and  101 14  will  do  well  in  such  locations,  and 
the  hybrids  of  SolonisXCordifoliaX  Rupestris  will  do 
still  better.  The  last  mentioned  have  a  higher  re- 
sistance to  phylloxera  than  Lenoir  and  Champini. 
If  we  examine  the  probable  cause  for  the  special 
adaptation  to  heavy  soils,  we  see  that  whereas  the 
Riparia  and  Rupestris  have  light,  thin,  hard  roots 
very  much  ramified,  on  the  contrary  the  varieties 
adapted  to  such  soils  have  strong,  fleshy  roots,  less 
ramified,  with  a  heavier  hair  system  on  the  rootlets. 
When  in  excess,  the  moisture  in  the  soil  affects  the 
vine  by  checking  the  growth  of  the  root  system. 
Plants  growing  in  a  very  moist  place  may  have  a 
vigorous  aerial  growth,  but  the  root  system  is  gen- 
erally weak.  Such  a  plant  will  suffer  greatly  if  for 
some  reason  the  supply  of  moisture  should  fall  below 
the  average.  The  root  system  in  a  dry  exposure  will 
always  be  much  more  vigorous,  as  the  plant  has  to 
send  its  roots  lower  down  to  find  the  water  it  needs. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  moist  soil  will  help  a  vine  in  its 
fight  against  phylloxera,  and  under  such  conditions 
some  stocks,  though  inferior  in  absolute  resistance, 
may  do  fairly  well.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Solonis 
and  its  hybrids  are  very  good  in  wet  soils. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  a  condition  of  adaptation 
that  we  must  not  overlook.  A  Riparia  or  a  Solonis 
will  turn  yellow  and  look  sick  in  a  soil  where  a  Ru- 
pestris would  do  fairly  well.  This  does  not  mean 
that  a  Rupestris  will  not  do  better  in  a  good  soil  than 
in  a  poor  one,  but  simply  that  it  is  more  rustic  in  its 
adaptation. 

Varieties  of  Resistant  Stock. — We  give  below 
the  adaptation  of  the  principal  varieties  of  resistant 
vines  used  as  grafting  stock  or  as  parents  in  the 
making  of  hybrids— Riparia,  Rupestris,  Candicans, 
Cordifolia,  Monticola,  Arizonica,  Californica,  Ber- 
landieri. 

Vitis  riparia.— The  V.  riparia  (Fig.  1,  first  page) 
is  very  resistant  to  phylloxera  (18).  Resistance  to 
the  phylloxera  is  indicated  by  figures  on  the  scale  of 
twenty  points.  The  grafts  made  on  this  stock  are 
fructiferous,  vigorous  and  advanced  in  maturity.  All 
varieties  root  readily  from  cuttings  and  from  grafted 
cuttings;  they  also  take  easily  from  field  grafts. 
This  stock  has  often  been  overboomed  and  planted  in 
many  localities  where  it  could  never  grow,  and  from 
these  failures  some  people  have  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  stock  is  of  no  value.  But  when  we 
consider  that  in  France  alone  72%  of  the  vineyards 
that  have  been  replanted  are  on  Riparia  roots,  we 
readily  see  that  the  failures  must  be  due  to  the  ig- 
norance of  the  conditions  of  adaptation.  Riparias  do 
not  grow  well  in  dry  locations;  they  must  have  a 
good  loamy  soil,  the  best  being  clayey-siliceous  allu- 
vions— a  deep,  cool  fertile  soil,  not  too  wet.  The  two 
varieties  mostly  used  are  the  Riparia  Gloire  de  Mont- 
pellier  and  the  Riparia  Grande  Glabre. 

Vitis  rupestris. — This  vine,  shown  in  Fig.  2  (first 
page)  is  found  in  its  wild  state  in  open  places  along 
hillsides  and  ravines  in  the  arid  eastern  part  of  the 
region,  growing  in  gravels  and  in  decomposed  rocks. 
From  this  natural  habitat  we  may  say  that  it  will  be 
well  adapted  to  light  gravelly  soi's,  hillsides  and 
sandy  soils.  It  is  very  resistant  to  phylloxera  (16-18). 
The  Rupestris  vines  have  a  larger  trunk  than  the 
Riparias,  and  show,  after  grafting,  less  difference 
between  the  scion  and  stock.  The  cuttings  root 
easily,  but  not  quite  as  well  as  those  of  Riparias;  the 
rooting  can  be  aided  by  scratching  the  bark  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  cutting  on  a  short-tooth  iron  comb. 
The  returns  in  bench  grafting  are  about  the  same  as 
those  obtained  with  Riparia.  As  the  Rupestris  cut- 
tings sucker  very  much,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
suppress  carefully  the  eyes  on  the  stock  when  bench 
grafting.  Of  the  two  varieties  that  are  mostly  used, 
the  Rupestris  Martin  is  possibly  a  little  better 
adapted  to  dry  locations.  The  Rupestris  St.  George, 
though  well  adapted  to  gravelly  hillsides  and  light 
soils,  has  proved  also,  in  the  last  few  years,  to  be  a 
vigorous  grower,  even  in  lands  where  the  water  table 
is  close  to  the  surface  several  months  in  the  year. 
(Letter  from  Prof.  L.  Ravaz.) 

Vitis  candicans. — The  V.  candicans,  or  Mustang 
grape  (Fig.  3,  first  page),  found  in  its  wild  state  in 
Texas  and  Arkansas,  grows  generally  on  bottom 
lands  and  along  rivers,  but  it  is  also  found  in  very 
dry  locations.  In  these,  however,  its  growth  is  not 
as  vigorous.  It  does  best  in  alluvial  soils,  but  its 
large  roots  enable  it  to  grow  well  in  heavy  clays. 
This  variety  is  hard  to  grow  from  cuttings,  but  is 
very  valuable  in  hybridization. 

Vitis  cordifolia. — This  vine  is  adapted  to  the  same 
class  of  soils  as  the  V.  riparia.  It  is  very  highly  re- 
sistant to  phylloxera,  and  does  fairly  well  in  heavy 
soils;  it  has  been  also  used  to  great  advantage  in 
creating  hybrids. 

Vitis  arizonica.— This  vine  (Fig.  4,  first  page)  is 
found  mostly  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  while 


numerous  hybrids  of  ArizonicaX  Californica  exist  in 
the  region  where  both  varieties  grow  wild.  It  grows 
well  from  cuttings,  is  nearly  as  resistant  as  Rupes- 
tris and  ought  to  be  studied  carefully.  In  adapta- 
tion it  would  hold  a  place  between  the  Riparia  and 
the  Rupestris. 

Vitis  monticola. — This  vine  has  only  a  limited  range 
of  distribution  in  Texas,  where  it  is  found  on  lands 
similar  to  those  where  the  Rupestris  grows,  but  con- 
taining generally  a  high  percentage  of  lime.  It 
comes  next  to  the  Berlandieri  as  a  resistant  to  chlo- 
rose,  which  is  caused  by  excess  of  lime  in  the  soil. 
This  stock  is  a  very  good  element  in  hybridizing,  and 
may  turn  out  to  be  very  valuable  as  a  direct  grafting 
stock. 

Vitis  californica. — The  wild  native  vine  of  Cali- 
fornia; it  has  a  resistance  to  phylloxera  too  low  to 
be  of  much  use. 

Vitis  berlandieri. — This  vine  is  found  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Mexico,  growing  on  limestone  ridges, 
where  it  resists  excessive  drought  and  heat.  The 
quality  of  resistance  to  lime  would  not  be  of  much 
interest  in  California,  but  it  may  prove  to  be  a  very 
valuable  stock  in  heavy,  dry  soils,  as  probably  its 
large  fleshy  roots  will  allow  it  to  penetrate  readily. 
Though  the  Berlandieri  does  not  grow  well  from  cut- 
tings, its  hybrids  have  not  that  drawback. 

From  these  few  remarks  on  the  principal  resistant 
stocks,  we  may  see  that  the  range  of  adaptation  of 
each  variety  is  rather  narrow.  This  observation  led 
the  nurserymen  and  the  experiment  stations  in  the 
countries  mostly  interested  to  try  to  obtain,  by  hy- 
bridizing, new  varieties  having  a  wider  range  of 
adaptation.  This  has  been  done  with  two  different 
objects  in  view.  Some  simply  crossed  the  American 
resistant  varieties  to  obtain  new  grafting  stocks  hav- 
ing a  larger  range  of  adaptation;  we  will  call  these 
AmericoX  American  hybrids.  Others  tried  to  cross 
the  American  resistant  stocks  with  the  Vinifera-pro- 
ducing  varieties  to  obtain  a  resistant  direct  pro- 
ducer; we  will  call  these  ViniferaX  Americans.  So 
far  the  latter  have  only  succeeded  in  making  some 
good  grafting  stocks,  the  bearing  qualities  of  the 
Vinifera  not  being  transmitted. 

AmericoX  American  Hybrids. — Mr.  Munson,  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  great  number  of  scientists 
in  Furope — Couderc,  Millardet,  Grasset,  Foex  and 
Ravaz — have  created  a  large  number  of  new  hybrids, 
some  of  the  most  promising  of  which  we  will  review. 

RipariaX  Rupestris. — This  group  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  interesting.  Among  the  varieties  se- 
lected as  the  best  at  present  we  find  Nos.  3306  and 
3309  of  Couderc  and  No.  101 14  of  Millardet.  They 
are  very  resistant  to  phylloxera,  root  easily  from 
cuttings  and  give  a  high  percentage  of  good  grafts. 
The  trunk  increases  rapidly  in  size,  so  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  stock  and  scion;  the  fruc- 
tification after  grafting  is  good  and  regular.  The 
range  of  adaptation  is  a  combination  of  that  of  Ri- 
paria and  of  Rupestris,  Nos.  3306  and  101 14  being 
also  able  to  do  well  in  soils  a  good  deal  more  compact 
in  nature  than  those  suitable  for  either  of  the 
parents;  No.  3309  stands  drought  well. 

SolonisX Riparia. — These  hybrids  are  well  known 
for  the  heavy  bearing  character  they  communicate 
to  their  grafts.  The  affinity  is  very  good  and  they 
are  particularly  well  adapted  to  wet  lands.  While 
adapted  to  the  same  soil  conditions  mentioned  above 
for  the  Solonis,  they  have  a  much  higher  resistance 
to  phylloxera  than  the  latter.  The  best  known  are 
Nos.  1615  and  1616  (Couderc). 

SolonisXCordifoliaX  Rupestris. — These  have  great 
vigor,  which  they  hold  from  the  CordifoliaX  Rupes- 
tris, while  they  take  some  of  the  characters  of  the 
Solonis  in  moist  locations.  They  have  proved  very 
valuable  in  heavy  moist  clays.  No.  2024  of  Millardet 
and  Grasset  is  among  the  best. 

RipariaX  CordifoliaX  Rupestris  (No.  1068).— This  is 
very  similar  to  the  last  group  regarding  its  vigor, 
but  is  adapted  more  particularly  to  very  arid  loca- 
tions, where  it  has  proved  superior  even  to  the  Ru- 
pestris Martin.  It  will  probably  be  of  great  value  in 
some  of  our  adobe  lands. 

Berlandieri  X  Riparias. — These  hybrids  have  been 
studied  in  France,  mainly  to  create  a  stock  having 
the  resistance  of  the  Berlandieri  to  chlorose  and  the 
easy  rooting  of  the  Riparias.  Some  of  the  selections 
have  given  very  satisfactory  results  (157,  420,  34E). 
The  Berlandieri  hybrids  are  very  productive  after 
they  have  been  grafted.  The  roots  are  very  strong 
and  both  surface  and  deep  roots  are  abundant.  As 
we  said  before,  this  hybrid  may  prove  to  be  very 
valuable  in  stiff,  dry  soils. 

ViniferaX  American  Hybrids. — Lenoir. — Though 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Lenoir  is  not  very 
well  settled,  it  probably  comes  in  this  group  of  Vin- 
iferaX American.  The  Lenoir  has  a  great  affinity 
for  the  Viniferas,  so  that  when  grafted  in  the  field  it 
gives  very  good  results.  It  does  not  root  as  well 
from  cuttings  and  does  not  bench-graft  as  well  as  the 
Riparias  and  Rupestris,  but  still  gives  satisfactory 
results.  The  resistance  to  phylloxera  is  not  high 
(12-13),  which  is  too  low  unless  it  is  planted  in  a  soil 
perfectly  adapted  to  its  growth.  In  rich  soils,  fer- 
tile and  with  plenty  of  moisture,  it  does  very  well, 
but  these  are  also  good  Riparia  soils.  When  the  soil 
becomes  compact,  then  the  Lenoir  would  do  better 
than  the  Riparia.  But  for  these  heavy  lands  we 
have  to-day  such  varieties  as  the  SolonisX  Cordifolia 


X  Rupestris,  the  RipariaX  CordifoliaX  Rupestris,  the 
RipariaX  Rupestris  10114,  which  are  far  superior  to 
the  Lenoir  in  resistance,  and  ought  therefore  to  re- 
ceive the  preference. 

MourvedreX Rupestris  or  MataroX Rupestris  is  a 
very  fine  selection  of  ViniferaX  American;  the  1202 
grows  well  in  all  soils  from  a  chalky  land  to  a  deep 
alluvial  one.  It  has  been  found  quite  resistant  to 
phylloxera,  and  particularly  well  adapted  to  heavy 
clav  soils. 

BourrisquouX Rupestris  and  CarignaneX Rupestris 
have  also  a  large  range  of  adaptation,  but  are  spe- 
cially adapted  to  dry  locations. 

AramonX  Rupestris  (1  and  2)  are  found  to  do  splen- 
didly in  clay  soils  of  medium  fertility  and  in  soils 
underlaid  with  clay.  We  have  a  great  many  of  these 
soils  in  California,  and  this  stock  may  prove  to  be  of 
great  value.  The  roots  are  superficial,  like  those  of 
the  Riparias,  but  they  are  large  and  fleshy. 

Munson  Hybrids. — Mr.  Munson  has  created,  in 
recent  years,  a  great  many  hybrids  of  AmericoX 
Americans  and  of  ViniferaX  Americans.  Some  of 
these  are  quite  promising,  but  the  local  results  that 
have  been  published  at  different  times  can  not  be 
taken  as  final  proof  of  their  value.  We  have  not  yet 
sufficient  data  to  give  personal  observations  on  these, 
but  will  give  the  opinion  of  Professors  Viala  and 
Ravaz,  the  French  viticultural  authorities,  on  some 
of  the  Munson  resistant  stocks. 

Vitis  champini  (Candicans  X  Rupestris)  can  be  di- 
vided in  two  groups — the  glabrous  and  the  tomentose. 
The  glabrous  group  has  a  resistance  of  14,  the  to- 
mentose of  12.  They  are  harder  to  grow  from  cut- 
tings than  the  Rupestris,  but  have  the  advantage  of 
being  good  growers  in  heavy  clays  and  of  having 
large  wood.  Their  low  resistance  is,  however,  a 
grave  objection,  especially  when  we  have  some  va- 
rieties that  do  just  as  well  in  the  same  locations  and 
which  are  much  more  resistant. 

Candicans  X  Monticola  (Gwyn,  Sanford,  Belton). — 
The  latter  is  probably  the  best;  it  has  a  resistance 
of  16,  is  very  vigorous,  has  a  large  trunk,  does  well 
in  compact  soils  and  has  large  wood,  but  does  not 
grow  well  from  cuttings. 

Novc-Mexicana. — This  is  probably  a  CandicansX 
RipariaX  Rupestris.  The  Solonis,  Moobetie,  Hutchi- 
son and  Doaniana  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  this 
group.  They  are  adapted  to  Solonis  soils — that  is, 
rich,  with  plenty  of  moisture.  They  do  well  in  lands 
that  are  rather  wet  and  salty  (alkali).  They  grow 
well  from  cuttings  and  have  good-sized  wood.  The 
resistance  to  phylloxera  is  not  first  class,  but  is 
sufficient  in  soils  well  adapted  to  them.  In  lands  not 
well  adapted,  they  succumb  rapidly  to  the  attacks 
of  the  insect.  The  Hutchison  is  more  vigorous  and 
resistant;  the  Solonis  and  Doaniana  less  so. 

Respective  Value  of  Americo  X  Americans  and 
Vinifera  X  Americans.— We  have  seen  that  in  both 
of  these  groups  of  hybrids  we  may  find  some  varieties 
that  are  well  adapted  to  our  special  conditions;  in 
both  we  find  a  good  resistance  to  phylloxera  in  the 
selected  stock.  Which  of  these  should  we  plant  in 
our  vineyards  ? 

It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  the  Americo 
X  American  hybrids,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can grafting  stocks,  make  the  Vinifera  scions  that 
are  grafted  on  them  bear  more  heavily  than  they 
would  if  they  were  on  their  own  roots.  They  come 
into  full  bearing  earlier,  and  generally  the  fruit  will 
ripen  a  few  days  earlier.  But  the  variety  of  Vinifera 
grafted  on  these  roots  does  not  reproduce  exactly 
the  type  it  represents  when  on  its  own  roots;  the 
grapes  may  be  larger,  but  there  is  a  slight  difference 
in  the  flavor  and  the  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  Vin- 
ifera vines  grafted  on  Vinifera  X  American  hybrids 
retain  better  their  original  qualities  and  have  a 
better  affinity  between  stock  and  scion. 

The  heavy  bearing  of  the  vines  grafted  on  Ameri- 
cans or  on  Americo  X  American  will  exhaust  the 
land  sooner,  so  that  fertilizing  will  have  to  be  re- 
sorted to  earlier,  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  heavy 
fertilization  affects  the  quality  of  the  grapes. 

From  these  remarks  we  may  conclude  that  the 
American  resistant  stock  and  their  hybrids  will  prob- 
ably be  favored  by  those  who  look  to  quantity  more 
than  to  quality,  while  for  the  fancy  wine  grapes  and 
the  better  grades  of  table  and  raisin  grapes  the  Vin- 
ifera X  American  resistant  stock  will  be'  chosen. 
The  choice  between  the  two  groups  is  mainly  an  eco- 
nomic question. 

A  warning  must  be  given  regarding  the  selection 
of  the  stock.  We  find  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hy- 
brids of  each  kind,  but  only  very  few  have  been  care- 
fully selected.  Because  the  Riparia  X  Rupestris 
3306  or  3309  are  good,  it  is  by  no  means  a  reason  for 
any  "  Riparia  X  Rupestris  "  to  be  equally  good.  The 
number  of  the  selection  is  as  important,  and,  in  fact, 
more  important,  than  the  name  of  the  stock. 


What  Florin  Tokays  Sold  For. 

B.  Leonard,  of  Sacramento,  writes  to  the  Bee:  In 
1902,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Florin,  shipped  3785  24-pound 
crates  of  Tokays,  and  the  net  returns,  after  paying 
freight,  refrigeration,  commission  and  loading 
charges,  were  realized  by  him  at  Florin  in  the  sum 
of  $3579  87. 

I  will  say  further  that  the  lowest-priced  car 
shipped  from  Florin  last  year  contained  1005  pack- 
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ages,  of  which  952  were  Tokay  grapes,  in  24-pound 
crates.  The  balance  was  made  up  of  tree  fruit,  such 
as  peaches,  etc.,  which  sold  for  much  less  prices  than 
the  Tokays,  thus  bringing  down  the  average  for  that 
car  very  materially.  Yet  the  net  returns  on  this 
car  over  and  above  the  freight,  refrigeration  and 
commission  and  loading  charges  was  $384.45,  an 
average  of  38  cents  per  crate.  This,  I  consider,  ef- 
fectually disposes  of  the  inference  that  anybody 
shipped  grapes  at  a  loss  last  year. 

I  have  this  further  to  say:  Taking  the  total  ship- 
ments of  Tokay  grapes  from  Florin  last  year,  the 
average  price  received  for  the  year's  shipments  was 
a  very  trifle  less  than  90  cents  per  crate. 


THE  FIELD. 


Moravian  Barley  in  the  Livermore  Valley. 

We  have  already  told  our  readers  of  the  interesting 
experiments  with  wheat  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Carneal,  mana- 
ger of  the  Martin  ranch,  near  Livermore,  and  also 
that  being  undertaken  this  season  with  White  Aus- 
tralian wheat  by  Fred  Dieckoff.  August  Hagemann 
is  the  pioneer  in  a  new  line  of  experimentation,  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  Livermore  Herald,  he  gives  the 
result  of  his  work  in  growing  a  new  variety  of  barley 
which  promises  great  things,  as  follows: 

First  Season's  Results. — In  the  latter  part  of 
March,  1901,  F.  R.  Fassett  of  the  Livermore  Ware- 
house Co.  called  me  to  his  office  and  showed  me  a 
five-pound  sample  of  Hanna  or  Moravian  barley,  sent 
to  him  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley,  desiring 
that  the  barley  should  be  tried  in  the  valley  and  the 
results  carefully  noted,  as  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  imported  only  a  limited 
quantity,  of  which  fifty  pounds  had  been  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture imported  this  barley  at  the  suggestion  of  D.  G. 
Fairchild,  in  the  United  States  Consular  service  in 
the  district  where  the  barley  is  raised,  an  extract  of 
whose  report  describing  the  same  I  will  append  to 
this  writing. 

Mr.  Fassett  asked  me  if  I  would  experiment  with 
the  barley,  which  was  as  fine  a  sample  of  Chevalier 
as  I  had  ever  seen;  I  consented  to  do  so  and  had  the 
following  results: 

It  being  late  in  the  season  and  a  dry  year  into  the 
bargain,  we  planted  it  with  a  drill  between  the  trees 
in  a  young  orchard,  making  the  drills  1  foot  apart. 
It  came  up  nicely  and  grew  rapidly — rather  too  rank, 
owing  to  the  richness  and  deep  cultivation  of  the  soil 
— and  matured  into  a  somewhat  shrunken  kernel, 
but  looked  bright  and  white.  The  claims  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  viz.,  that  it  would  ripen 
quicker  and  stand  more  drought,  seemed  to  bear  out 
very  well,  and  we  resolved  to  harvest  it  and  try  it 
next  season. 

This  we  did  by  cutting  it  with  a  scythe  and  after- 
wards threshing  it  with  a  flail  in  the  old  primitive 
way  and  cleaning  it  with  a  fanning  mill.  The  yield 
from  the  five  pounds  under  these  conditions,  after 
the  grain  had  twice  run  through  a  fanning  mill,  was 
about  350  pounds.  Of  course,  there  was  considerable 
wasted,  on  account  of  the  ground  being  rough  on 
which  it  was  cut,  and  also  in  the  handling  of  it. 

Second  Year. — These  350  pounds  we  sowed  broad- 
cast in  the  season  of  1902  on  4J  acres  of  land,  being  a 
part  of  a  larger  field  and  in  uniform  condition  with  it. 
The  balance  of  the  field  was  sown  with  the  ordinary 
Chevalier  barley  usually  grown  in  this  State,  and  the 
whole  field  was  plowed  in  one  piece,  the  two  varieties 
of  barley  sown  in  one  day  and  the  whole  field  har- 
rowed at  one  time. 

During  the  growing  of  the  crop  we  noted  that  the 
Hanna  or  Moravian  barley  grew  more  rapidly  and 
was  in  heads  fully  two  weeks  before  the  ordinary 
Chevalier,  and,  furthermore,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
cut  the  common  Chevalier  for  hay,  on  account  of  its 
shrunken  condition,  caused  by  insufficient  moisture 
and  hot  weather,  whereas  we  harvested  the  Hanna 
barley,  4*  acres  of  which  yielded  800  pounds  of  grain 
weighing  fifty-three  pounds  to  the  bushel.  We  were 
again  satisfied  that  claims  made  for  the  barley  were 
borne  out. 

This  season  there  are  about  ninety  acres  sown  with 
the  Hanna  or  Moravian  barley,  which  at  the  present 
writing  are  looking  well  and  with  favorable  conditions 
bid  fair  to  make  a  yield  of  about  100  tons  of  grain. 

History  of  the  Variety. — This  barley  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Section  of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
distributed  in  California  through  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  following  is  the  account  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

No.  5793.  Hordeum  distichum  nutans.  Moravian  or 
Hanna  barley. 

From  Kwassitz,  Moravia.  Received  through  D  G. 
Fairchild.  "  The  noted  brewing  barley,  known  all  over 
Europe  as  the  Hanna,  direct  from  the  breeder  or  se- 
lector, Emanuel  Ritter  von  Proskowetz,  of  Kwassitz. 
This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  brewing  barleys  in 
the  world,  and  is  noted  for  its  qualities  of  early  ripening, 
unusually  heavy  yields  and  special  mealiness,  which  lat- 
ter, together  with  other  qualities  of  kernel,  render  it  one 


of  the  great  favorites  among  German,  as  well  as  Austrian, 
brewers.  Notwithstanding  a  duty  in  Bavaria  of  22  marks 
($5.20)  per  German  ton  on  brewing  barleys  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  transportation,  the  best  Bavarian  brew- 
eries import  this  Hanna  barley.  In  the  thirty-ninth 
session  of  the  Bavarian  House  of  Deputies  (1899)  the  pur- 
chase of  these  Hanna  barley3,  among  other  foreign  sorts, 
by  the  famous  Hofbrauhaus,  was  made  the  reason  of  an 
attack  upon  the  director  of  this  State  institution.  Al- 
though the  claim  was  not  sustained  that  the  Hanna  bar- 
ley is  superior  to  the  best  Bavarian,  the  inference  which 
I  draw  is  that  on  the  average  it  is  more  satisfactory  and 
economical  from  the  brewer's  standpoint.  The  former 
director  of  the  brauhaus,  Herr  Staubwasser,  claimed  in 
his  defence  that  the  Hanna  barley,  especially  that  grown 
in  Hungary,  wa9  ready  for  malting  earlier  than  Bavarian 
varieties,  which  speaks  for  the  earliness  of  the  variety. 
Von  Proskowetz  claims  for  the  variety  a  pedigree,  and 
says  that  it  was  selected  as  a  single  plant  from  some  bar- 
ley which  he  knew  to  be  of  very  old  Moravian  origin. 
Through  careful  selection,  he  has  been  able  to  bring  its 
productiveness  up  to  3270  pounds  per  acre  and  shorten 
its  period  of  growth  by  over  a  week.  It  is  a  light  straw 
producer,  suited  especially  to  light  or  sandy  loams.  Ow- 
ing to  its  early  ripening  quality,  it  is  especially  valuable 
in  Hungary,  where  the  hot  season  occurs  the  latter  part 
of  July,  after  the  Hanna  barley  has  so  far  matured  as  to 
be  little  influenced  by  it. 

"Owing  to  the  heavy  yielding  capacity,  earliness  and 
high  grade  as  a  brewing  barley,  this  variety  is  driving 
out  all  other  sorts  in  Austria,  and  every  year  large  quan- 
tities of  seed  grain  are  imported  into  Hungary." 


Early  or  Late  Cutting  of  Alfalfa. 

W.  A.  H.  Gilstrap  of  Modesto  writes  for  Gleanings 
in  Bee  Culture,  about  the  time  of  cutting  alfalfa,  that 
it  is  mainly  a  question  of  locality. 

Few  questions  are  settled  to  suit  everybody  at  the 
present  time,  and  for  various  reasons  they  can  not 
be.  But  this  problem  has  been  really  discussed  on 
two  lines,  and  they  have  been  so  blended  as  to  cause 
confusion. 

1.  Is  alfalfa  cut  earlier  than  it  was  several  years 
ago,  and,  therefore,  oftener  in  the  season  ? 

2.  Is  it  more  profitable  to  cut  early  than  after  the 
plant  is  more  mature  ? 

As  regards  the  first  phase,  it  is  easy  enough  for 
any  one  living  in  an  alfalfa  country,  with  two  good 
eyes  and  a  fair  memory,  to  decide.  Local  conditions 
have  differed  for  many  years  in  various  localities  in 
California,  but  in  many  places  the  tendency  is  toward 
early  cutting. 

Experiment  stations  should  be  able  to  decide  such 
questions  right,  so  farmers  could  tell  exactly  what  is 
best;  that  is  what  the  stations  exist  for.  Experi- 
menters can  bring  chemistry  to  bear  on  the  subject, 
and  then  prove  or  disprove  the  practical  application 
of  the  conclusions  thus  obtained  by  feeding  stock  and 
carefully  noting  results.  Then  why  don't  they  agree  ? 
Different  environments  naturally  bring  different  re- 
sults. It  would  seem  strange  if  the  most  successful 
mode  of  handling  alfalfa  on  rich  sandy  loam  would 
necessarily  be  best  on  a  thin  limestone  soil  where  the 
growing  season  is  more  than  a  third  shorter.  The 
best  hay  for  horses  may  not  be  best  for  beef  stock  or 
milk  production.  If  any  one  has  advocated  very  early 
cutting  of  hay  in  this  valley,  when  the  hay  is  intended 
for  horsef  eed,  it  has  never  reached  my  attention.  Many 
claim  that  alfalfa  should  be  in  full  bloom  for  some  time 
to  make  best  feed  for  beef  cattle,  and  many  claim  it 
should  not  stand  so  long.  But  when  it  comes  to  dairy 
stock,  I  do  not  know  a  man  who  has  changed  from 
late  cutting  to  early,  and  then  changed  back  to  late 
cutting.  As  dairying  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front, 
it  is  revolutionizing  the  alfalfa  business.  As  farming 
is  usually  done  on  methods  which  are  supposed  to 
give  best  average  results,  the  alfalfa  is  all  cut  young 
where  dairying  is  the  main  thing — and  it  generally  is 
— and  little  thought  is  given  to  the  small  loss,  if  any, 
that  is  brought  about  by  feeding  the  "  wishy-washy  " 
feed  to  other  stock. 

Mr.  Aikin  has  told  in  a  past  volume  of  Gleanings 
that  the  alfalfa  growing  near  fences,  along  ditches, 
etc.,  is  of  considerable  help  to  the  apiarist  in  his  local- 
ity. The  same  is  true  here,  although  some  farmers 
turn  cattle  in  after  each  cutting  to  graze  these  nooks 
down.  Some  honey  is  secured  before  each  cutting  on 
nearly  any  ranch,  although  the  amount  may  be  quite 
small.  In  practice,  the  mower  does  not  always  do 
its  work  as  quickly  as  in  theory  it  should,  owing  to 
miscalculation  or  rush  of  work.  I  think  this  occurs 
oftener  with  small  farmers,  as  they  are  less  methodi- 
cal about  their  work,  just  as  a  large  department 
store  is  managed  on  stricter  business  principles  than 
a  country  grocery. 

It  is  as  safe  to  expect  alfalfa  honey  in  the  future  as 
it  is  to  calculate  on  sage  or  white  clover  honey.  Very 
likely  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  amount  during 
the  next  decade  when  our  entire  country  is  consid- 
ered. Of  course,  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  is  expected 
to  increase  as  well  as  some  unoccupied  territory  to  be 
occupied. 

If  an  apiarist  contemplates  going  to  an  alfalfa 
country,  it  would  be  well  to  investigate  this  very  im- 
portant point  before  locating.  If  he  is  located,  and 
finds  early  cutting  is  greatly  reducing  his  crop,  it 
may  be  wise  to  move  his  bees  out  of  the  country,  as 
the  most  extensive  beekeeper  in  this  county  (Stanis- 
laus) and  some  others  did  last  year. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  there  is  of  the  subject — 
largely  locality. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Inoculation  for  Tuberculosis. 

Great  interest  has  been  felt  in  the  announcement 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson  of  Pennsylvania  that  he  had 
successfully  rendered  cattle  immune  to  tuberculosis 
by  a  system  of  inoculation.  The  Veterinary  Maga- 
zine recounts  the  following  fact  in  further  support  of 
the  theory,  taken  from  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
S.  H.  Gilliland,  who  is  associatedlwith  Dr.  Pearson: 

"To  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  tuberculosis,  Dr.  Pearson  secured  four 
healthy  young  cattle  some  time  last  March.  Two  of 
them  were  vaccinated,  and  in  July  all  four  were  in- 
oculated by  injecting  into  their  windpipes  a  quantity 
of  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  culture.  Each  animal  then 
received  the  same  treatment  until  recently,  when  they 
were  all  killed. 

"  The  two  animals  that  had  been  vaccinated  were 
found  to  be  perfectly  sound  at  the  time  of  their  death. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  tubercular  infection.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  two  unvaccinated  animals  were  ex- 
tensively tuberculous,  showing  alterations  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  windpipes,  lungs,  throat  and  intestinal 
glands. 

"  Having  proved  that  cattle  may  be  made  immune 
from  the  greatest  scourge  by  which  they  are  af- 
flicted, Dr.  Pearson  states  that  he  intends  devoting 
his  energies  to  perfecting  the  method  used  in  vac- 
cination. In  conjunction  with  the  State  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board,  of  which  he  is  the  secretary,  he  in- 
tends continuing  the  experiments  until  the  shortest 
and  simplest  practical  method  has  been  found. 

"  How  long  the  immunity  will  last  and  what  the 
ultimate  effect  on  the  animals  will  be  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  ;  but  the  few  experiments  already  per- 
formed lead  Dr.  Pearson  to  believe  that  no  unfavor- 
able conditions  will  result." 


To  Promote  Health  in  Calves. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Frost,  V.  S.,  in  the  course  of  a  discus- 
sion on  calf  diseases  in  the  Eureka  Standard,  of  which 
the  greater  part  is  of  local  interest,  makes  these 
general  suggestions:  At  the  creamery  use  no  cov- 
ered pipes  to  conduct  milk  that  cannot  be  cleaned 
perfectly  each  time  after  skimming.  Scald  all  milk 
to  180°.  Keep  all  skim  milk  vats  perfectly  clean. 
So  much  for  the  creamery. 

At  home  build  sheds  clear  from  the  cow  barn;  build 
two  calf  sheds;  have  one  always  to  put  a  calf  in  that 
is  on  the  off  list.  Do  not  wait  till  he  has  contami- 
nated the  herd;  isolate  at  first  appearance  of  not 
being  in  good  condition. 

Do  not  feed  or  run  over  fifty  calves  in  one  shed  or 
pasture.  Let  the  shed  for  calves  be  built  2  feet 
from  the  ground  and  have  the  milk  feeding  place  on 
sunny  side  of  shed,  hay  feeding  place  on  the  opposite 
side  with  a  hay  rack.  Have  a  place  overhead  for  a 
little  hay.  Do  not  build  floor  flat,  have  4  inches  fall; 
floor  perfectly  tight,  a  12-inch  board  made  to  lift  up 
by  hinges  all  around  the  four  sides,  so  to  let  water 
run  out  quickly  when  washed.  The  wind  will  drive 
across  the  floor,  the  sun  being  a  good  sanitary  visitor, 
through  the  space  where  the  board  lifts  up  while  the 
calves  are  kept  out.  Keep  calf  shed  whitewashed 
twice  a  year,  sprinkle  lime  over  the  floor  daily. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 

By  E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  of  S.  P.  Veterinary  College,  510 
Golden  Gate  Avenue. 

A  BLEEDING  WART. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  fine  colt  that  has  had  a 
sore  on  one  hind  leg  for  the  last  nine  months.  I  thought 
It  was  proud  flesh  and  doctored  it  for  that;  but  now  I 
think  It  a  bleeding  wart.  What  would  you  recommend 
to  take  it  off  ?— J.  M.  Howell,  Henley  vllle. 

Apply  once  daily  caustic  potash.  After  the  fourth 
day  apply  olive  oil.    Report  progress  in  ten  days. 


THE  DAIRY. 


California  Butter  for  the  Navy. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Schulz,  Niggle  &  Co. 
of  this  city,  in  competition  with  the  very  largest 
creameries  in  the  United  States,  has  been  awarded 
the  contract  to  furnish  100,000  pounds  of  butter,  in 
tins,  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  Specifications 
covering  the  manufacture  of  this  butter  are  particu- 
larly exacting  in  that  they  call  for  butter  made  from 
pasteurized  cream  under  government  inspection. 
Up  to  this  year  butter  has  not  been  produced  here 
along  these  lines  except  by  the  creameries  of  this 
firm,  and  then  only  in  an  experimental  way.  It  is 
the  system  followed  out  by  the  large  exporting 
creameries  in  Denmark,  and  also  in  Australia,  where 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  bulk  of  their  goods 
goes  to  the  English  market.  Butter  made  on  this 
system  will  keep  fresh  under  any  circumstances  for 
between  two  and  three  months.  Schulz,  Niggle  & 
Co.  expect  to  put  up  this  entire  quantity  of  butter 
at  their  Diamond  Crystal  Creamery,  Areata,  Hum- 
boldt county,  turning  out  from  3000  to  5000  pounds 
per  day. 
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BUTTE. 

Crops  Very  Short  —  Oroville  Regis- 
ter: P.  R.  Welch  recently  made  a  trip 
through  parts  of  lower  Butte  and  into 
Yuba  and  Sutter  counties,  and  in  the  past 
thirty  years,  during  which  period  he  has 
been  familiar  with  the  region  named,  he 
has  never  seen  such  poor  crops. 

Alfalfa  Injured  by  Seepage 
Water.— A  Gridley  dispatch  says  re- 
ports come  from  the  Sacramento  bottoms 
to  the  effect  that  fully  half  of  the  alfalfa 
crop  has  been  killed  by  seepage  water. 
This  is  particularly  true  above  Knight's 
Landing.  Many  farmers  are  resowing, 
while  others  have  plowed  up  the  land  and 
planted  barley. 

FRESNO. 

Condition  of  Bees  —Republican:  In 
his  report  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
filed  with  Clerk  Lew  R.  Williams,  County 
Bee  Inspector  Jesse  J.  Bowen  says:  "I 
beg  to  make  my  report  for  March  and 
April,  1903  I  have  inspected  thirty 
apiaries  and  found  all  but  three  in  good 
order  and  clear  of  disease,  and  in  the 
three  found  only  five  hives  diseased — 
three  in  one  of  them  and  one  in  each  of 
the  others  In  the  same  apiaries  last 
year  I  condemned  as  many  as  forty-eight 
to  the  apiary  and  some  in  the  majority  of 
them.  In  M.  R.  Madary's  I  condemned 
24%  last  year.  This  year  so  far,  in  170 
hives  not  one  have  I  found  and  am  mak- 
ing a  close  inspection  this  season  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  diseases.  I  find  the  loss 
to  the  bees  by  the  cold  and  last  year's 
bad  season  for  them  is  heavy— 50%  in 
some  apiaries.  It  is  caused  by  starvation. 
I  have  inspected  the  dead  hives  very 
carefully  in  order  to  find  out  the  heavy 
loss  of  bees  in  the  apiaries  and  am  con- 
vinced that  it  was  all  due  to  starvation." 

Productiveness  of  California 
Land. — Laton  Argus:  Mr.  E.  A.  Hamp- 
ton, who  came  to  the  Laguna  in  Febru- 
ary, 1902,  thus  writes  of  what  a  practical 
man  can  accomplish  in  this  State  in  till- 
ing the  soil:  "The  productiveness?  I 
will  say  to  begin  with,  it  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  any  ordinary  Eastern 
man  for  such  as  corn,  wheat,  barley,  vege- 
tables, pumpkins,  melons,  etc.  I  raised 
forty  different  kinds  during  1902,  on  land 
broken  from  the  sod  after  the  20th  of 
March.  I  raised  from  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  acre  5000  pounds  of  ear  corn, 
worth  1  cent  per  pound;  800  bushels  of 
onions  on  three  acres  that  brought  me, 
wholesale,  45c  per  bushel.  I  planted  two 
bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  and  dug  ninety 
bushels,  the  largest  weighing  five  pounds. 
I  dug  twenty  pounds  of  sweet  potatoes 
from  one  vine  set  the  first  week  in  July. 
I  raised  tomatoes  that  weighed  two 
pounds  each,  and  eight  of  them,  laid  side 
by  side,  measured  3  feet  across;  a  table 
carrot  that  weighed  sixteen  pounds;  and 
I  might  keep  on  enumerating." 

Against  the  Sheep  men.  —  Porter- 
ville  Enterprise:  In  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Fresno  Monday  the  whole  day  was  taken 
up  in  discussing  the  application  of  the 
sheep  men  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
forest  reserves  to  reach  their  own  lands 
with  their  sheep.  The  Government,  by 
District  Attorney  Valentine,  resisted  this 
proposition  and  declared  that  of  the  7000 
acres  of  land  in  the  reserve  claimed  by 
the  applicants  only  200  acres  were  of  pas- 
ture land  and  the  title  to  the  entire  lot  of 
land  was  based  on  the  Benson  surveys, 
which  the  Government  had  declared  to 
be  fraudulent.  The  judge  held  that  even 
if  it  be  conceded  the  parties  own  lands  in 
the  reserve,  they  must  obtain  permission, 
under  the  rule  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  drive  stock  across 
the  reserve.  Hence  the  sheep  men  were 
all  enjoined  from  driving  their  sheep 
across  the  public  lands. 

KERN. 

Heavy  Shipments  of  Wool.— A 
Bakersfield  dispatch  says  the  shipments 
of  wool  from  Kern  have  been  heavy  this 
year,  amounting  to  a  total  of  1721  sacks, 
all  sent  to  San  Francisco.  The  wool  will 
average  350  pounds  to  the  sack,  making  a 
total  of  602,350  pounds.  Besides  this 
amount  shipped  from  Kern,  about  2000 
sacks  have  been  shipped  from  Delano, 
making  a  total  of  1,250,000  pounds  of  wool 
shipped  out  of  Kern  county  during  the 
present  season. 

New  Hay. —Bakersfield  Echo,  May  7  : 
New  alfalfa  hay  Is  beginning  to  come  to 
town  and  brings  $6  per  ton,  loose.  It  is 
mainly  of  excellent  quality,  full  of  leaves, 
and  contains  very  little  foxtail.  A  few 
fields  of  early  barley  are  being  cut  for  hay. 

Turning  Jack  Rabbits  to  Profit. 
— Antoni  Wegls,  a  Rosedale  farmer,  has 
added  a  band  of  jack  rabbits  to  his  live 
stock  Interests.  Friday  he  shipped  150  to 
the  Montana  Coursing  Club  at  Butte, 
Mont.,  where  they  will  be  used  for  cours- 
ing purposes.    A  number  of  men  in  the 


northern  part  of  the  county  have  made  a 
steady  and  comfortable  income  by  captur- 
ing live  jack  rabbits  for  coursing  clubs, 
receiving  as  much  as  $1  per  head  for  good, 
strong  jacks.  Their  capture  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  fine  art  and  they  are  taken 
without  injury  to  them.  Dead,  the  jack 
rabbit  has  filled  many  any  aching  void  in 
the  form  of  hot  chicken  tomales. 

KINGS. 

Afflicted  With  Black  Leg— Han- 
ford  Times  :  County  Veterinarian  H.  M. 
Hunter  went  to  Angiola  on  a  telephone 
call  from  Dr.  Griffith  of  Hanford,  stating 
that  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  Angiola  were 
afflicted  with  anthrax  and  were  reported 
dying  by  the  score.  Dr.  Hunter  was  met 
at  Corcoran  by  Dr.  Griffith,  who  is  the 
Kings  county  veterinarian,  and  the  two 
went  to  the  place  mentioned.  They  found 
that  the  cattle  were  afflicted  with  black 
leg.  About  thirty-five  had  died  in  the 
past  few  days  on  the  smaller  ranches  in 
that  region,  Jim  Miller  being  the  largest 
loser,  having  nine  die  out  of  forty  head. 
Instructions  were  given  for  vaccinating 
the  animals.  The  cattle  with  the  disease 
are  about  equally  divided  between  Tulare 
and  Kings  counties. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Heavy  Fruit  Shipments  —Pomona 
Times:  Oranges  have  been  passing  into 
the  packing  houses  in  large  quantities 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  and  it  has 
taxed  the  capacity  of  the  several  plants  to 
pack  and  ship  them.  Last  week  the  Po- 
mona Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  shipped 
twenty-five  cars  of  oranges — the  largest 
shipment  ever  made  from  that  house  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  Their  payroll 
for  the  week  in  the  packing  house  was 
over  $700. 

A  New  Caterpillar  on  Straw- 
berries —Los  Angeles  Times:  Straw- 
berry growers  are  in  a  panic  over  the 
arrival  of  a  little  gold  and  black  caterpil- 
lar. He  has  a  hankering  after  strawber- 
ries. The  Horticultural  Commissioners 
don't  know  the  worm,  but  they  are  look- 
ing up  his  pedigree.  This  caterpillar  has 
made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  this 
spring  in  the  strawberry  fields  about  Los 
Angeles  and  vicinity.  It  is  working  havoc. 
The  strawberry  growers  say  that  it  travels 
in  droves,  instead  of  working  individually, 
like  most  bands  of  caterpillars.  As  the 
species  is  not  a  familiar  one,  the  ranchers 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  The 
caterpillar  Is  a  most  beautiful  little  crea- 
ture. It  is  striped  with  gold  and  black, 
and  the  gold  is  laced  with  a  mesh  of  fine 
black. 

ORANGE. 

Eucalyptus  as  a  Crop.— Santa  Ana 
Blade:  The  cost  of  planting  an  acre  of 
eucalyptus  as  given  by  George  Warner, 
the  nurseryman,  is  75  cents  per  hundred 
for  700  trees,  the  number  required  to  plant 
an  acre.  Added  to  this  is  $3  for  the  labor 
of  setting  the  trees  out,  and  to  this  must 
be  added  the  cost  of  plowing  the  land.  No 
exact  rule  can  be  given  as  to  when  the 
trees  attain  maturity,  as  some  are  as  large 
at  ten  years  old  as  others  are  at  nearly 
twice  that  age.  A  grove  now  being  cut 
for  firewood  near  Garden  Grove  is  twelve 
years  old  and  Is  said  to  be  yielding  at  the 
rate  of  ninety  cords  to  the  acre.  The  wood 
generally  sells  for  about  $2  a  cord  in 
the  tree,  and  the  cost  of  putting  it  in 
shape  for  use  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  $3.50  to  $4. 

PLACER. 

Inspecting  the  Fruit  Crop.— Au- 
burn Herald:  Charles  B.  Bills,  general 
manager  of  Porter  Bros.  Co.,  and  H.  M. 
Ellis,  Sacramento  manager,  were  inspect- 
ing the  Placer  county  fruit  crop.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  general  conditions  reported : 
Cherries — The  Knights  Early  Black  and 
Tartarians  will  be  from  40%  to  50%  of  a 
crop;  the  Black  Oregons  and  Royal  Anns 
a  full  crop.  Apricots — Placer  is  not  a 
heavy  producer  of  this  fruit;  15%  to  20% 
of  a  crop  is  reported.  Plums— The  crop 
is  extremely  short;  will  probably  run  about 
45%.  Peaches— The  Hale's  Early,  Im- 
perial, Early  Crawfords,  Fosters,  Elbertas 
and  Salways  will  be  nearly  100%  of  a  crop, 
although  there  are  some  complaints  on 
the  Salways.  St.  John,  Late  Crawford 
and  Levi  run  about  60%  to  75%  of  a  crop. 
Pears— The  crop  will  average  about  50%. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Original  Navel  Orange  Tree.— 
Enterprise:  The  last  of  the  two  original 
Navel  orange  trees  from  the  Tibbets' 
place  has  found  a  final  and  abiding  resting 
place  in  the  front  yard  of  the  New  Glen- 
wood  Hotel  in  Riverside.  This  tree  was 
offered  toRedlands,  but  was  not  accepted. 

SACRAMENTO. 
The  Florin  Berry.— Record  Union: 
Already  the  Florin  strawberry  has  con- 
quered the  markets  round  about.  As 
shown  by  reports  of  the  Sacramento 
Chamber  of  Commerce  the  distribution  of 
last  year's  shipments  Illustrates  the  extent 


of  territory  which  contributes  to  the 
wealth  of  the  Sacramento  county  straw- 
berry grower.  The  berries  were  sent  to 
Ogden  and  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah;  to  Cripple 
Creek  and  Denver,  In  Colorado;  to  Butte, 
Helena,  Anaconda  and  Great  Falls,  In 
Montana;  to  Portland  and  Salem,  in  Ore- 
gon; to  Tacoma,  Seattle,  New  Whatcom 
and  Port  Townsend,  in  Washington;  to 
Tucson,  in  Arizona,  and  to  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  in  California. 

SAN  BENITO. 

Grain,  Hay  and  Fruits.  —  Hollister 
Free  Lance:  Present  prospects  suggest 
only  an  average  crop  of  wheat  and  barley. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  hay.  The  old 
hay  crop  is  fast  being  cleaned  up  and 
within  the  next  two  weeks  it  will  all  have 
been  shipped.  Deciduous  fruits  are  doing 
well.  Apricots  are  doing  better  than  at 
this  time  last  year,  are  without  scale  and 
a  large  yield  is  expected.  Prunes  are  not 
far  enough  advanced  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent estimate,  but  promise  to  be  of  excel- 
lent size.  Peaches  are  setting  right. 
Offers  have  been  already  made  to  buy 
apricots  In  this  section  at  $25  per  ton, 
twelve  to  the  pound. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Beet  Acreage  Increasing.— Chino 
Valley  Champion:  The  sugar  company's 
weekly  report  last  Saturday  night  showed 
5500  acres  of  beets  had  been  planted,  of 
which  acreage  2654  acres  were  thinned. 
Up  to  to-day,  Manager  Schroeder  informs 
us,  the  planting  will  reach  6000  acres. 
Five  hundred  more  acres  are  under  con- 
tract, and  several  hundred  acres  are  in 
sight  yet  to  be  contracted.  The  total 
acreage  will  approximate  7000.  The  stand 
Is  uniformly  good,  and  the  beets  are  mak- 
ing a  vigorous  growth,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  a  big  yield. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Cattle  Case  Won  by  Defendant. 
— Stockton  Independent :  The  case  of 
Edwin  L.  Flower  vs.  Louis  Gerlach  has 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant  by 
the  jury.  The  suit  was  to  rescind  a  sale 
whereby  plaintiff  purchased  from  defend- 
ant a  band  of  cattle  for  $6012.50.  Soon 
after  their  delivery  many  died  and  it  was 
alleged  that  this  was  due  to  pasturing  the 
stock  in  the  midst  of  diseased  cattle  before 
their  delivery. 

Barley  Is  Late.— Stockton  Record  : 
The  first  barley  this  year  will  be  two 
weeks  later  than  usual  In  reaching  the 
market.  None  is  expected  in  this  city 
before  June,  while  last  year  the  first  car- 
load reached  Stockton  may  21.  Barley 
will  be  a  fair  yield  this  year,  but  showers 
are  needed  now  to  bring  the  crop  to  a 
proper  maturity. 

Light  Crop  of  Black  Tartarian 
Cherries  — Stockton  Independent :  M. 
P.  Stein,  who  has  an  orchard  near  Lodi, 
says  that  owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall 
during  the  time  the  trees  were  in  bloom 
the  cherry  crop  will  be  light  in  most  of 
the  orchards,  though,  strange  to  say, 
some  of  the  growers  will  have  a  heavy 
crop  of  Black  Tartarians,  and  in  some  in- 
stances orchards  where  the  yield  will  be 
small  are  located  alongside  those  where 
there  will  be  the  usual  crop.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  yield  of  Royal  Anne 
cherries  will  be  fully  up  to  the  average, 
as  the  trees  of  this  particular  variety  were 
not  in  such  a  state  of  bloom  that  would 
admit  of  the  heavy  rainfall  doing  any  in- 
jury. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Fruit  Crop  Less  Than  Average.— 
San  Jose  Herald :  The  prune  crop  will 
not  be  as  large  as  last  season,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  there  will  not  be 
plenty  of  fruit.  There  are  no  sections 
utterly  without  fruit,  and  in  many  locali- 
ties the  trees  will  be  heavily  laden.  Cher- 
ries will  be  ripe  about  May  25.  Of  the 
dark  variety  there  Is  only  a  fair  crop,  but 
the  yield  of  white  cherries  will  be  heavy. 
The  quality  In  both  instances  promises  to 
be  exceedingly  good.  There  is  over  half 
a  crop  of  apricots,  the  yield,  according  to 
some  opinions,  being  even  greater.  The 
fruit  will  be  of  unusually  good  quality. 
The  peach  yield  will  be  only  fair.  Pears 
are  tolerably  heavy,  though  the  quality 
is  not  the  best  in  many  localities,  espe- 
cially where  the  trees  have  been  neg- 
lected. The  outlook  for  plums  and  other 
small  fruits  is  good.  Berries  of  all  varie- 
ties are  plentiful  and  the  quality  good. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
The  Apple  Crop. — Watsonville  Paja- 
ronian:  The  apple  outlook  is  the  best  in 
years.  The  young  fruit  has  set  heavier 
this  year  than  ever  before,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  thin  the  trees  vigorously. 
Many  of  the  young  orchards  are  coming 
Into  bearing  and  give  rich  promise  of  a 
heavy  yield.  The  outgoiug  apple  crop  of 
Pajaro  valley  this  fall  will  probably 
amount  to  more  than  1500  carloads. 

SHASTA. 
The  Fruit  Yield.— Redding  Search- 


light: Wm.  Weaver  and  C.  N.  Tharsing 
of  the  three  members  composing  the 
Shasta  County  Board  of  Horticulture  re- 
port that,  with  the  exception  of  prunes, 
which  they  say  will  furnish  an  ordinary 
crop,  the  orchards  of  Shasta  are  to  yield 
more  than  an  average  this  year.  In  a  few 
spots,  where  trees  have  been  improperly 
cared  for,  frosts  did  some  damage,  but 
these  cases  are  rare  exceptions. 

STANISLAUS. 

Fine  Dairy  Stock.— Modesto  Herald: 
L.  Dickey  has  made  an  addition  of  two 
heifers  and  one  bull  to  his  Red  Poll  dairy 
herd  at  Salida.  The  youngsters — he  sells 
the  bull  calves  only — are  In  demand  at 
$125  per  head.  The  Red  Poll  is  not  as 
free  with  milk  as  the  Jersey,  but  superior 
in  beef  qualities,  selling  readily  for  the 
block  as  well  as  for  dairying. 

SUTTER. 

The  Fruit  Outlook.— Yuba  City 
Farmer:  A  conservative  estimate  can 
now  be  made  of  the  general  prospects  for 
the  fruit  crop  in  this  section,  and  from  all 
reports  it  will  not  be  as  large  as  was  first 
anticipated.  From  the  general  ideas  of 
the  fruit  men  the  following  is  a  fair  esti- 
mate: Cherries,  figs  and  peaches,  a  fair 
average  crop;  prunes,  apricots,  almonds 
and  pears  about  one-half  crop.  The  vine- 
yards are  starting  out  well  and  bid  fair  to 
make  a  good  yield,  it  being  too  early  to 
tell  much  about  them.  The  peach  crop  is 
the  principal  one  in  this  section. 

Sales  of  Wool.— Over  200,000  pounds 
of  wool  were  sold  on  Tuesday  of  last  week 
at  Marys ville,  Including  about  100,000 
pounds  from  Sutter  county,  at  prices 
ranging  from  15J@17|c. 

TEHAMA. 

A  Wool  Pool  — A  telegram  states 
that  the  sheep  men  of  Tehama  have  exe- 
cuted a  coup  in  marketing  their  product 
by  pooling  the  entire  clip  of  twenty-one 
large  producers  and  placing  it  in  a  ware- 
house at  Marysville.  They  sold  the  whole 
clip,  the  price  ranging  from  9  cents  for 
small  lots  of  fall  wool  to  17£  cents  for  best 
spring  wool.  The  pool  of  wool  exceeded 
206,000  pounds. 

Sheep  Headed  for  Mountains.— 
Red  Bluff  News:  The  wool  growers  are 
beginning  to  start  their  bands  of  sheep  to 
the  mountain  ranges.  The  bands  of  C.  J. 
Gooch,  Grant  Wilcox,  Mrs.  Maggie  Wil- 
cox and'C.  J.  Gooch,  Jr.,  have  been 
started.  By  the  middle  of  next  week 
there  will  be  many  thousands  of  sheep  on 
the  road. 

Australia  Ladybugs.  —  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  R.  W.  Coates  went  to 
Champlin  orchard,  southeast  of  Tehama, 
on  Saturday  to  start  a  colony  of  about 
twenty  Australia  ladybugs — a  small  red 
insect  which  destroys  the  cottony  cushion 
scale. 

Large  Pump  for  Irrigation.— Red 
Bluff  News:  General  N.  P.  Chipman  has 
placed  a  large  centrifugal  pump  in  his  St. 
Mary's  Park  orchard  for  pumping  water 
to  irrigate.  The  water  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  river  and  the  power  used  will  be 
from  the  electric  line  of  the  Northern 
California  Power  Co.  Thirty  horse 
power  will  be  used,  and  with  this  power 
1240  gallons  of  water  can  be  raised  per 
minute.  The  inlet  pipe  leading  to  the 
pump  is  8  inches  in  diameter  and  the  dis- 
charge pipe  6  inches.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  pump  will  have  to  be  run  only  about 
two  hours  a  day  and  but  two  days  in  the 
week. 

TULARE. 

Grain  Crop  a  Failure  —  Porterville 
Messenger:  The  grain  outlook  in  this 
part  of  the  county  is  not  very  favorable, 
and  the  usual  crop  will  not  be  harvested 
this  season  except  in  a  few  favored  and 
comparatively  small  districts.  A  few 
warm,  dry  weeks  brought  with  them  a 
blighting  effect  over  the  entire  end  of 
the  county.  The  crop  this  season  will  fall 
even  short  of  the  crop  last  year.  ' 

Grasshoppers.  —  Exeter  Sun:  The 
destructive  grasshopper  pest  that  made 
its  appearance  in  June  last  year  threatens 
to  make  its  appearance  in  our  fields  again. 
A  number  of  very  small  ones  have  been 
seen  up  around  the  hills,  and  it  Is  thought 
that,  as  soon  as  the  grass  becomes  very 
dry,  they  will  make  their  approach  upon 
the  vineyards  and  orchards. 

Figs  Bring  $1  Per  Tree.— Orosi 
Offer :  Owners  of  fig  orchards  claim  that 
this  is  a  profitable  line  of  business  in  Orosi 
colony.  The  coming  season's  crop  has 
already  been  sold  at  $1  per  tree,  the  pur- 
chaser to  gather  and  care  for  the  figs. 

YOLO. 

Three  Eggs  to  the  Pound.— Win- 
ters Express:  A  hen  belonging  to  George 
Dalton  of  this  place  laid  three  eggs  show- 
ing an  aggregate  weight  of  nearly  a 
pound.  The  hen  was  nine  days  in  pro- 
ducing the  three  eggs,  laying  one  each 
third  day. 
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The  Yellow  Violet. 

When  beechen  buds  begin  to  swell, 
And   woods   the  blue   birds'  warble 
know, 

The  yellow  violet's  modest  bell 
Peeps  from  the  last  year's  leaves  below. 

Ere  russet  fields  their  green  resume, 
Sweet  flowers,  I  love,  in  forest  bare, 

To  meet  thee,  when  thy  faint  perfume 
Alone  Id  the  virgin  air. 

Of  all  her  train,  the  hands  of  spring 
First  plant  thee  In  the  watery  mold, 

And  I  have  seen  thee  blossoming 
Beside  the  snow  bank's  edges  cold. 

Thy  parent  sun,  who  bade  thee  view 
Pale  skies,  and  chilling  moisture  sip, 

Has  bathed  thee  in  his  own  bright  hue, 
And  streaked  with  jet  thy  glowing  Up. 

Yet  slight  thy  form,  and  low  thy  seat, 
And  earthward  bent  thy  gentle  eye, 

Unapt  the  passing  view  to  meet, 
When  loftier  flowers  are  flaunting  nigh. 

Oft,  in  the  sunless  April  day, 
Thy  early  smile  has  staid  my  walk; 

But  'midst  the  gorgeous  blooms  of  May 
I  passed  thee  on  thy  humble  stalk. 

So  they,  who  climb  to  wealth,  forget 
The  friends  In  darker  fortunes  tried. 

I  copied  them — but  I  regret 
That  I  should  ape  the  ways  of  pride. 

And  when  again  the  genial  hour 
Awakes  the  painted  tribes  of  light, 

I'll  not  o'erlook  the  modest  flower 
That  made  the  woods  of  April  bright. 

—William  Cullen  Bryant. 


A  Sweet  Little  Girl. 

She  steals  Into  my  bedroom 
In  the  early  morning  light 
So  softly  that  I  scarcely  know  she's 
there, 

A  tiny,  white-robed  figure, 
With  a  face  like  sunshine  bright — 
'Tis  the  little  girl  with  golden  colored 
hair. 

She  mingles  with  the  visions 
That  plagued  me  through  the  night 
As  I  puzzled  over  "how"  and  "when" 
and  "where." 
With  one  touch  her  baby  finger 
Has  put  them  all  to  flight — 
This  little  girl  with  golden  colored  hair. 

Then  I  hear  a  little  giggle, 
And  tbere  before  my  sight 
Stands  the  little  witch  with  feet  and 
ankles  bare, 
Her  face  all  bubbliDg  over 
With  dimples  of  delight — 
My  little  girl  with  golden  colored  hair. 

As  I  raise  my  head  to  greet  her 
I'm  sure  nothing  can  be  sweeter 
Than  this  little  maid  of  mine  beyond  com- 
pare. 

You  will  know  her  when  you  meet 
her, 

She's  so  sweet  you'd  like  to  eat  her — 
The  little  girl  with  golden  colored  hair. 

— N.  Y.  News. 


The  Fraser  Millions. 


i. 

"  Impudence,  I  call  it,"  said  the  fair 
young  widow  Marston,  "when  you 
know  I  start  for  London  to-morrow. 
Marry  you,  Sim  Parker  1  You  !  Why 
I  may  be  a  '  ladyship '  before  I  come 
back  with  all  that  money." 

"  You  may.  Some  folks  'lows  as  you 
mayn't,"  said  Mr.  Sim  Parker,  totally 
unmoved  by  Celinda's  scorn.  "You've 
sold  up  everything  ?  " 

"Everything,"  said  Celinda,  de- 
cidedly. "Everything,  even  the  cow 
and  the — the  pig.  Chub  cried  for  the 
pig;  but  the  cow  and  the  pig  were  sold 
in  one  lot  because  they're  such 
friends." 

"But  s'posin,"  delicately  hinted 
Sim,  "  when  you  gets  to  London  there 
ain't  nothin'  in  this  yer  yarn  about 
them  millions  ?  " 

"I  can't  suppose  anything  of  the 
sort.  No  one  but  a — a  groundhog  like 
you,  Sim,  would  think  of  such  a  thing." 

' '  I  may  be  a  groundhog — groundhogs 
is  very  good  eatin'  when  you  can't  git 
nothin'  else — but  you're  spendin'  all  the 
money  you've  got,  after  you've  paid  off 


the  late  lamented's  mortgage,  just  to 
fetch  theseyer  millions.  How  do  you 
know  they're  yours  ?  " 

"How  do  I  know?  Sim  Parker, 
you  make  me  tired.  I — I  feel  it,  I  tell 
me.  Wasn't  my  maternal  great-great- 
grandfather a  Fraser;  and  haven't  I 
all  the  papers  proving  my  descent 
from  the  Frasers  of  Ochiltree  ? 
There's  a  matter  of  four  millions  wait- 
ing for  me.  Pounds,  mind  you,  not 
paltry  dollars.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to 
go  over  to  London,  walk  into  the  Bank 
of  England,  say,  '  I've  come  for  the 
money,'  and  they'll  give  it  to  me 
straight  off,  or  I'll  know  the  reason 
why.  I  reckon  to  stay  just  two  days 
in  London,  and  then  home  again.  I 
want  to  buy  the  Judge's  place  when  I 
come  back." 

"  You're  goin'  to  take  the  baby  with 
you  ?  " 

"Chub?  Of  course  I  take  the  dar- 
ling with  me.  You  don't  suppose  I'd 
go  without  him  !  " 

"  And  you  won't  take  me  ?  " 

"  To  London  or  marry  you  ?  " 

"Both." 

"Neither,  thank  you.  I  don't  think 
you  could  live  up  to  the  Fraser  mil- 
lions." 

"  You've  sorter  set  folks'  backs  up," 
delicately  hinted  Sim,  "with  theseyer 
high-falutin'  notions  of  yours.  They're 
glad  you're  goin'." 

The  youthful  widow  turned  upon  him 
with  a  glorious  light  in  her  beautiful 
black  eyes.  "And  you,  Sim?  You're 
— you're  not  glad  ? 

"  See  that  tree  ?  "  asked  Sim,  point- 
ing to  an  ancient  rock  elm  which  leaned 
crookedly  against  the  side  of  Celinda's 
pretty  little  house — the  house  she  had 
just  sold. 

"  Of  course  I  do.  What  has  that  got 
to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  You'll  find  me  leanin'  agin  it  when 
you  come  back;  that's  all."  The  youDg 
fellow's  blue  eyes  impressed  her  with  a 
sense  of  power.  Her  own  fell  beneath 
his  masterful  gaze. 

"Croak  away,"  she  said,  scornfully. 
"  If  I've  need  of  you  when  I  come  back, 
I'll  ask  for  your  forgiveness." 

"That'll  do  me,"  said  the  imperturb- 
able Sim.  "That'll  do  me,  your — your 
ladyship." 

"  Her  ladyship  "  made  him  a  pretty 
courtesy,  and  held  the  infant  Chub, 
aged  two  and  a  half,  more  closely  to 
her.  "You'll  be  a  lord  when  we  get 
the  money,"  she  said  ecstatically  to  that 
sleeping  cherub;  "  and  I'll  dress  you  up 
with  a  gold  crown." 

"Take  my  advice,  sonny,"  said  Sim 
to  the  interesting  infant,  "and  don't 
have  nothin'  to  do  with  it.  You'll  have 
a  heap  more  fun  with  the  pig.  I 
washed  him  a-purpose  yesterday."  He 
laboriously  produced  a  document  from 
his  pocket.  "I've  brought  you  a  let- 
ter." 

"' What  for  ?" 

"  It's  for  a  big  Canadian  lawyer  set- 
tled in  London — Hiram  Gould.  I've 
sent  him  fifty  dollars  and  told  him  to 
give  you  a  show  for  the  money." 

"  You  dared  to  do  that !  " 

"  Of  course.  I  reckoned  you  wouldn't 
take  me  along.  Somebody's  got  to 
take  you  round  and  give  you  a  good 
time." 

Celinda  was  touched.  "You  mean 
well,  but  you're  so  ignorant,  Sim." 

"I'm  not  too  ignorant  to  know  you're 
the  prettiest  girl  in  Ottawa  valley." 

"You  mustn't.  I'm  not  a  girl,  Sim. 
I'm  a  widow." 

"If  wishin'  could  have  made  you  a 
widow,  you  wouldn't  have  waited  all 
this  time.    He  was  a  bad  lot." 

"He  was, "calmly acquiesced  Celinda. 
"  Most  men  are.  That  is  why  I  want 
the  money  to  be  independent  of  them. 
I  wonder  who  bought  my  house,  Sim  ?  " 

"  I  wonder." 

"If  you're  very  good,  when  I  come 
back  I'll  get  you  to  manage  things  for 

me." 

"I'd  rather  manage  you,"  said  the 
fervent  Sim. 

"  Don't  be  so  familiar.  Remember 
I'm  a  great  lady." 

Sim  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "No 
use  sayin'  nothin'  ?  " 

"No  use." 

Sim's  lips  worked  a  little.  "  Celinda, 
you're  layin'  up  a  heap  of  trouble  for 
yourself." 

I     "When  I  want  you  to  get  me  out  of 


it,  I'll  tell  you,"  she  said,  haughtily; 
and  went  into  the  house. 

There  was  a  big,  but  unsympathetic 
procession  to  see  Celinda  start  from  the 
wharf  next  day.  Pour  Cornerites 
vaguely  resented  Celinda's  airs  and 
graces,  and  did  not  believe  that  she 
would  get  the  money.  But  she  looked 
so  radiant  and  confident  that  even  the 
case-hardened  editor  of  the  Four  Corn- 
ers Gazette  offered  to  adopt  Chub  until 
she  came  back.  Celinda,  haughtily  con- 
scious of  the  hostility  of  her  former 
friends,  was  coldly  distant,  and  rather 
resented  Sim's  accompanying  her  to 
Montreal. 

But  when  the  boat  was  slowly 
"  tugged"  out  from  the  wharf,  and  she 
saw  Sim's  handsome  face  receding  in 
the  distance,  Celinda,  conscious  of  cer- 
tain misgivings,  took  the  radiant  Chub 
down  to  her  cabin  and  cried  over  him  a 
little.  The  story  of  her  being  the  heir- 
ess to  the  Fraser  millions  was  nosed 
about  all  over  the  ship.  For  the  last 
two  years  Celinda  had  industriously 
studied  up  the  family  pedigree,  and 
there  was  not  a  flaw  in  the  evidence. 
As  far  back  as  1750  Fraser  of  Ochil- 
tree's eldest  son  had  emigrated  to  Can- 
ada. When  Fraser  of  Ochiltree  died 
his  son  had  never  claimed  his  money, 
which  presumably  continued  to  accumu- 
late. One  of  the  Montreal  papers  said 
that  it  amounted  to  four  millions.  All 
Celinda  had  to  do  was  to  prove  her 
identity,  and  bring  back  the  money. 
She  wanted  to  settle  down  in  the 
Judge's  house,  and  show  people  what 
she  thought  of  them.  But  when  the 
vessel  got  outside  of  Quebec,  Celinda 
would  have  given  all  the  Fraser  millions 
to  be  back  at  Four  Corners. 

But  in  time  she  recovered.  Chub 
(he  declined  to  be  seasick)  made  violent 
love  to  the  captain,  whom  he  persisted 
in  looking  upon  as  a  parent,  greatly  to 
that  worthy's  embarrassment.  He 
was  a  married  man,  and  told  Chub  so; 
but  Chub  only  laughed  and  gurgled, 
and  wanted  him  to  "  tiss  mummy" — a 
proposal  which  sent  a  bush  to  the 
young  widow's  pretty  cheeks. 

When  Celinda  reached  Liverpool  the 
captain  obtained  permisssion  from  his 
owners  to  take  her  up  to  town,  and 
leave  his  first  officer  in  charge.  Ce- 
linda had  refused  to  marry  the  first 
officer  four  times,  the  second  officer 
twice,  the  third  offier  thrice,  but  they 
none  of  them  bore  malice,  except  to 
pity  the  captain  for  being  a  married 
man.  "  You  see,"  said  the  first  officer 
to  his  companions  in  misfortune,  "  we 
can  afford  to  look  down  on  him,  be- 
cause he's  out  of  it — married.  Now,  if 
the  widow  comes  back  with  us  for  the 
return  trip,  we  can  go  on  proposing 
until  she  gets  tired  out  and  takes  one 
of  us.  It  looked  at  first  as  if  the  old 
man  had  the  bulge  on  us,  but  you  just 
wait  until  he  goes  home  and  tells  his 
wife  all  about  it." 

ii. 

Sim  Parker  went  into  what  had  once 
been  Celinda's  pretty  house,  and  gazed 
at  it  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 
Everything  was  just  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore Celinda  went  away  to  fetch  the 
hypothetical  four  millions.  Chub's 
cradle,. already  aired,  stood  in  one  cor- 
ner. Sim  gave  it  a  thoughtful  push 
with  his  foot,  and  set  it  rocking.  Some 
interesting  works  of  art  on  the  wall 
shone  in  fresh  frames.  The  rooms  had 
been  repapered,  and  the  kitchen  ceil- 
ing whitewashed.  At  the  sale  Sim  had 
been  the  only  bidder  for  five  photo- 
graphs of  the  late  unlamented  Dick 
Marston.  With  a  certain  delicacy  he 
took  them  into  the  kitchen  and  put 
them  into  the  stove,  as  if  he  thought 
they  would  thus  rejoin  the  person 
whom  they  portrayed.  The  "hired 
girl "  wore  a  new  frock,  presented  to 
her  by  Sim.  Celinda's  little  pig,  no 
longer  an  outcast,  in  spite  of  his 
piteous  entreaties,  had  been  scrubbed 
by  Sim  into  a  state  of  pinky  perfection, 
in  case  Chub  wanted  to  "love  him." 
The  black  and  white  cow  looked  out 
from  her  stall  and  lowed  to  a  pretty 
little  black  and  white  calf  which  had 
mysteriously  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
The  calf  wore  a  collar  with  the  word 
"Chub"  in  brass  letters. 

"So  far,  that's  all  right,"  said  Sim, 
as  he  went  round  the  veranda,  and 
noticed  a  belated  humming-bird  hover- 


ing over  the  big  fuchsia  in  its  green 
tub.  "  Now,  if  parson  and  his  wife  will 
only  come  along  in  time,  Celinda  '11  git 
here  just  after  dark,  and  nobody  be 
any  wiser." 

He  looked  at  a  telegram  from  his 
agent  in  Montreal,  and  smiled.  Then 
he  frowned. 

"  I  dunno,"  he  mused.  "I  dunno  as 
it's  fair  to  Celinda  to  force  her  into  it. 
Reckon  she'll  be  feelin'  pretty  bad." 

He  heard  the  whistle  of  the  night 
boat  as  she  fussed  up  to  the  long 
wharf.  "I'd  like  to  wring  the  neck  of 
that  whip-poor-will,"  mused  Sim,  tak- 
ing his  position  against  the  tree  he  bad 
mentioned  to  Celinda.  "Makes  me 
feel  that  lonesome,  it  gives  me  the 
chills." 

The  inhabitants  at  Four  Corners  were 
all  indoors  enjoying  their  evening  meal, 
and  the  stage,  after  vainly  waiting  at 
the  wharf  to  bring  up  passengers, 
crawled  emptily  into  Four  Corners. 

"  Juss  so,"  said  Sim,  placidly  contin- 
uing to  smoke.  "Juss  so.  She  ain't 
goin'  to  come  up  in  the  stage,  and  have 
half  the  place  rushin'  out  to  jeer  at  her. 
Not  much.  No,  sir.  Not  much.  By 
and  large,  Celinda's  pretty  cute." 

"Are  you  there,  Sim?"  asked  a 
pleasant  voice,  as  the  parson's  wife  ap- 
proached a  tree. 

"You  bet  I'm  here,  Mrs.  Clarke," 
said  Sim,  with  a  smile;  "  but  it's  sort  of 
lonesome." 

"You — you'll  be  very  gentle  with 
her,"  hesitated  the  minister's  pretty 
wife.  "  You'll  be  very  gentle  with  her, 
Sim.  True  love  is  never  harsh  or  un- 
kind." 

Sim  nodded  cheerfully.  "You  bet 
I'il  be  gentle.  Minister  in  there  ? " 
He  pointed  to  the  little  parlor  in  which 
the  lamp  shone  brightly. 

"  My  husband  ?  Yes;  he's  very  hun- 
gry, Sim.  Don't  be  longer  than  you 
can  help." 

"I've  got  a  deputation  of  our  'lead- 
ing citizens'  hiding  behind  the  barn," 
grinned  Sim.  "  Had  to  pay  old  Parker 
ten  dollars  afore  he'd  come,  and  Chris 
Jimmerson  five  dollars;  but  they've 
learned  their  speech." 

"You're  a  good  man,  Sim,"  said  the 
little  lady;  and  tripped  away  to  join 
her  husband. 

Presently,  as  Sim  stood  leaning 
against  a  tree,  a  slight  figure  stole 
timidly  through  the  dusk.  In  its  arms 
it  carried  a  bundle.  A  sob  rose  to  its 
lips  as  it  looked  at  the  cosey  little 
house.  Then  it  turned  sadly  away. 
Chub,  who  was  weary,  began  to  cry. 

"I  wouldn't  go  if  I  were  you, 
Celinda,"  said  Sim,  softly. 

Celinda  gave  a  little  sob  also,  then 
choked  it  back.  "I— I  wanted  just  to 
have  one  look  at  it  again.  I  might 
have  known  you  be  here,  Sim." 

"Of  course,"  said  Sim  quietly. 
"Didn't  I  say  so?" 

"They  laughed  at  me,"  faltered 
Celinda.  "  I  went  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land with  Mr.  Gould,  and  they  were 
quite  satisfied  with  my  proofs.  The 
only  difficulty  was  that  there  wasn't 
any  money.  It  bad  never  been  lodged 
at  the  bank  at  all,  and  no  one  knew 
what  had  become  of  it." 

She  turned  away  bitterly. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  put  up  Ce- 
linda ?  " 

"Anywhere — anywhere.  I'm  goiDg 
into  the  bush,"  she  said,  fiercely.  "I 
haven't  a  friend  left  here.  It  serves 
me  right.  I — I'm  only  grieving  for 
Chub's  sake." 

"I  wouldn't  do  that  if  I  was  you,  Ce- 
linda. Here's  your  own  house  waiting 
for  you  all  fixed  up  cumferable." 

"  My — own — house  1  " 

"Of  course."  Sim  took  Chub  from 
her  tired  arms.  "  Your  own  house, 
Celinda.  Shall  I  carry  the  little  fellow 
in  for  you  ?  " 

"But  I  sold  it." 

"Well,  I  bought  it  back  for  you. 
You've  no  call  to  thank  me,"  said  Sim. 

"You!  You!"  She  knelt  at  his 
feet. 

Sim  held  Chub  with  one  hand  and 
raised  her  with  the  other.  "I'll  go 
away  if  you  don't  want  me,"  he  whis- 
pered, brokenly.  "Only,  there's  a 
deputation  waitin'  to  welcome  you 
back,  and  parson's  in  the  parlor. 
Brace  up.  Celinda.    Brace  up." 

"  Sim,  dear,  will  you  forgive  me?" 
she  whispered,  and  kissed  him  with  a 
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heart  and  a  half.  "  I've  been  wicked, 
so  unkind,  so  brutal  to  you." 

"  You've  kissed  me,"  said  Sim. 
"Kissed  me!  That  answers  every- 
thing." 

He  led  her  proudly  to  the  house  as 
she  wiped  away  her  tears.  Once  in- 
jside,  Celinda  "braced  up"  and  re- 
ceived the  greetings  of  the  parson  and 
his  wife  with  shy  cordiality.  "  Would 
you  please  marry  us,  and  then  we'll 
have  supper,"  she  said,  with  charac- 
teristic decision;  and  the  parson  under- 
stood. 

"  The  deputation "  staggered  in  as 
the  brief  ceremony  finished.  "You 
kin  git  out  agin,"  said  Sim.  "  You've 
been  asleep  behind  the  barn." 

"Ain't  slep'  a  wink.  Wansh  earn 
ten  dollars,"  hiccoughed  old  Parker. 
"We,  the  undershined — "  He  looked 
helplessly  round. 

"Cit — citizens,"  hiccoughed  Jimmer- 
son. 

"We,  the  undershined — " 

"Well,  you  kin  juss  go  and  shine 
somewhere's  else,"  said  Sim.  "  I'm  a 
married  man,  I  am,  and  I  can't  have 
two  cranks  like  you  foolin'  round." 

After  making  three  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  find  the  door  the  deputation 
withdrew. 

"We'll  take  them  home,"  said  the 
parson,  making  a  sign  to  his  wife. 
And  they  followed  the  devious  foot- 
steps of  the  deputation. 

Outside,  the  river  murmured  at  its 
own  sweet  will.  All  the  happy  souls 
who  had  ever  loved  shone  down  upon 
them  with  radiant,  starlit  eyes  as  Sim 
placed  sleepy  Chub  within  the  empty 
cradle.  Slowly,  slowly  Celinda  turned 
and  hid  her  face  upon  his  breast. — G. 
W.  Burgin,  in  Black  and  White. 


Health  and  Disease. 

A.  woman  physician,  in  addressing 
her  audience  recently,  gave  some  help- 
ful suggestions  as  to  the  way  of  look- 
ing at  our  bodily  conditions.  She  said  : 
"Health  is  contagious  —  much  more 
potently  so,  too,  than  is  disease.  I've 
about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
physicians  study  disease  too  much  and 
health  too  little  to  be  of  best  use  to 
humanity.  Why,  during  our  student 
years  we  have  an  average  of  only  one 
hour  a  week  devoted  to  hygiene,  and 
two,  perhaps,  devoted  to  physiology. 
All  the  rest  of  the  time  we're  studying 
— disease.  Now,  I  believe  that's  just 
the  opposite  of  what  we  ought  to  do. 
If  we'd  study  health,  talk  health,  act 
health,  I  believe  disease  would  take 
care  of  itself.  And  it's  much  the  same 
thing  with  temperance.  If  we,  as 
white  ribboners,  would  make  ourselves 
as  lovely  and  lovable,  as  sweet  tem- 
pered and  usefully  womanly  as  we  pos- 
sibly could — and  we  can  be  none  of 
these  things  unless  we  have  sound  bod- 
ies— I  believe  nothing  would  so  help  the 
cause  we  all  love.  You  know  it  isn't 
much  use  to  talk  temperance  after 
your  third  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  or  your 
one  too  many  helpings  of  pie  or  even 
roast  beef.  It  is  not  only  intemperate, 
it  is  unchristian  to  have  dyspepsia.  It 
is  a  disgrace  to  have  any  ailment  that 
common  sense  will  obviate.  And  it 
shows  a  lack  of  intellectuality  to  make 
each  other's  ailments  and  diseases  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation.  I  hope  to 
live  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be  con- 
sidered as  ill  bred  to  ask  after  last 
week's  influenza  or  last  month's  rheu- 
matism as  it  now  is  to  remark  on  the 
patch  on  one's  shoe  or  the  mole  on  one's 
face.  I  tell  you,  when  we  learn  to 
think  health  and  poise  and  wholesome- 
ness,  temperance  and  economic  and 
physical  happiness  won't  be  long  in 
taking  up  their  abode  with  us." 


Changing  Places. 

Complaint  is  often  heard  against 
women  usurping  men's  places  in  trades 
and  professions,,  but  nowadays  there 
are  numbers  of  men  who  earn  their  liv- 
ing by  work  that  is  supposed  to  be  ex- 
clusively feminine.  A  prominent  mem- 
ber of  a  domestic  science  association 
and  an  active  worker  in  the  interests 
of  women  wage  earners  employs  men 
houseworkers,  and  says  that  she  will 
never  have  a  woman  cook  or  house- 
maid again.    A  Western  paper  tells  of 


a  college  student  who  adds  to  his  in- 
come by  painting  dinner  cards  and 
menus,  a  man  who  goes  from  house  to 
house,  washing  dishes  and  cleaning 
house,  a  man  who  washes  lace  curtains, 
and  another  who  bakes  delicious  break- 
fast rolls  for  a  select  circle  of  fastid- 
ious people.  All  these  in  one  Western 
city. — Cooking  School  Magazine. 


How  to  Avoid  Dyspepsia. 

All  who  suffer  from  poor  digestion 
should  wear  a  10-inch  width  of  flannel 
bandage  next  the  skin,  pinned  fairly 
tight  around  the  body  over  the  stnmach. 
No  liver  or  digestive  pills  or  pepsin 
preparations  help  the  stomach  a 
twentieth  part  as  much  as  this  flannel 
prescription.  A  poor  circulation  in  the 
stomach,  causing  that  chilly,  "miser- 
able "  feeling,  is  at  the  root  of  half  the 
indigestion  that  mortals  are  heir  to. 
That  is  why  hot-water  drinking  gives 
relief.  It  helps  the  circulation.  A  flan- 
nel bandage  worn  day  and  night  all  the 
year  around  cures  the  faulty  blood  cir- 
culation of  the  stomach;  consequently, 
it  cures  dyspepsia. 

Five  hours  interval  between  meals, 
avoiding  fried  foods,  made  dishes  and 
mixtures,  and  observing  three  or  four 
"Lenten  meals"  in  every  week  are 
golden  rules  for  good  digestion. 

A  good  dinner  at  night  is  necessary 
for  those  whose  pleasure  or  work  keeps 
them  up  very  late.  But  for  ordinary 
folks,  who  dine  at  7  o'clock  and  go  to 
bed  about  10:30,  only  a  light,  wholesome 
repast  should  be  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  when  the  muscles  and  nerves 
are  more  or  less  exhausted. 

A  "tired  stomach  is  a  weak  stom- 
ach "  is  a  golden  rule  to  remember.  Yet 
one  often  hears  people  say:  "  I've  been 
rushing  about  all  day  and  am  tired  to 
death.  I  must  have  a  big  meal  to  make 
up  for  it."  You  may  put  the  big  meal 
into  the  stomach,  but  you  can  not  make 
the  stomach  digest  it. 

A  belief  lives  strong  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  in- 
cluding persons  of  weak  digestion,  that 
a  quick,  brisk  walk  taken  before  a  meal 
gets  up  an  appetite  and  helps  the 
stomach  to  digest  the  food.  Now,  this 
is  exactly  what  it  doesn't  do.  Exercise 
spreads  Ihe  blood  throughout  the  body. 
For  the  proper  digestion  of  food  the 
blood  is  needed  in  the  stomach.  Few 
realize  this  important  fact. 

After  a  long,  exhausting  walk,  bi- 
cycle spin  or  any  severe  physical  or 
mental  strain,  take  a  good  half-hour's 
rest  in  a  comfortable  armchair  or  lying 
on  a  sofa  before  you  eat  a  substantial 
meal. — Exchange. 


Breathe  Through  Your  Nose. 

In  all  kinds  of  atmosphere  the  breath 
should  only  be  inhaled  through  the  nose. 
An  occasional  breath  of  extra  pure  air 
through  the  mouth  may  be  good,  but  in 
cars  and  in  most  offices  and  rooms  nose 
breathing  is  essential.  A  second  rule 
is,  since  so  much  time  is  spent  in  cars 
and  offices  and  rooms  in  earning  a  live- 
lihood, and  since  these  places  are  over- 
heated and  underventilated — the  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  being  out  of  the 
control  of  most  of  us — we  must  take  in 
fresh  air  whenever  possible,  in  order 
that  we  may  restore  the  balance.  The 
best  times  to  do  this  will  be  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  air  is  freshest,  and 
late  at  night,  when  deep  breathing  will 
help  us  to  get  sleep.  We  may  breathe 
correctly  while  we  are  waiting  in  a 
street,  and  especially  where  streets 
meet.  We  can  soon  form  an  automatic 
habit  of  breathing  properly  on  such 
occasions. — Chambers'  Journal. 


"It's  queer,  I  admit,"  said  Harold  to 
May, 

"But  I'm  telling  you  what  I  have  seen. 
Ask  the  gardener.    William  !— a  minute, 
I  say ! 

Aren't  blackberries  red  when  they're 
green?  " 

— G.  M.  L.  Brown,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Customer — Say,  a  month  ago  you  told 
me  this  material  would  wear,  and  here 
it  is,  nearly  gone. 

Snipps — Nearly  gone  in  a  month  ? 
Well,  if  that  isn't  'wearing,'  what  is  ?— 
Chicago  News. 


Managing  a  Man. 

Most  men  are  like  water;  they  boil 
or  freeze,  according  to  the  temperature 
they  are  in,  says  a  writer  in  Farm 
Journal.  So  if  you  carry  sunshine  in 
your  heart  they  will  soon  thaw  out. 
Prove  yourself  a  worthy  and  competent 
counselor  and  he'll  ask  your  opinion 
every  time;  sometimes  straightforward 
and  sometimes  in  a  circle,  but  he'll  ask 
it.  A  woman  jumps  at  a  conclusion  at 
once,  where  a  man  would  spend  half  a 
day  reasoning  it  out,  and  her  instinct  is 
often  truer  than  a  man's  reason.  Some 
men  own  it  and  some  won't,  but  they  all 
believe  it  like  gospel. 

If  your  husband  has  faults,  be  careful 
how  you  broach  the  subject.  Some 
things  want  doing  gently,  and  telling  a 
man  his  faults  is  one  of  them.  You 
would  not  use  a  hatchet  to  break  open 
an  egg,  or  a  sledge  hammer  to  kill  a 
fly  on  your  baby's  forehead;  so  you 
must  not  expect  to  mend  your  hus- 
band's faults  by  blowing  him  sky  high. 
A  cheerful  wife  never  scolds.  It  is  said 
a  brain  is  worth  little  without  a  tongue, 
but  deliver  us  from  a  tongue  without  a 
brain. 

We  admit  that  women  have  some 
faults,  such  as  false  hair,  false  teeth, 
false  complexions,  etc.,  but  as  a  rule 
there  are  more  good  wives  than  the 
world  gives  credit  for. 

Every  woman  should  have  complete 
knowledge  of  her  husband's  business 
transactions,  and  although  she  may  not 
wear  the  breeches  she  may  not  be  ig- 
norant of  how  they  should  be  worn.  If 
she  knows  the  exact  state  of  his  finan- 
cial affairs,  she  will  know  exactly  what 
she  can  and  what  she  can  not  afford. 
We  often  hear  women  complain  of  the 
humiliation  it  causes  them  to  ask  their 
husbands  for  money.  You  are  not  a 
beggar  asking  for  charity!  Are  you 
not  equal  partners?  Then  do  it  with 
the  dignity  of  a  millionaire  calling  on 
his  banker,  and  not  like  a  scared  rabbit 
hunting  for  clover. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Beef  tea  frozen  to  a  snowlike  con- 
sistence can  sometimes  be  taken  by 
fever  patients  to  whom  the  hot  tea  is 
disagreeable  beyond  endurance. 

More  time  is  needed  for  cooking 
white  meats  than  dark.  The  failure  of 
cooks  to  compehend  this  principle  ex- 
plains the  too  frequent  appearance  of 
dried-up  mutton  and  underdone  veal. 

A  way  to  prepare  cauliflower  au 
gratin  is  to  leave  the  head  unbroken. 
Place  the  whole  caulflower  on  a  but- 
tered baking  plate,  sprinkle  with  Par- 
mesan cheese,  then  with  buttered 
crumbs,  and  bake  until  browned.  Send 
to  the  table  on  a  hot  platter  and  sur- 
rounded by  rich  white  sauce. 

For  removing  stains  from  cuffs, 
aprons,  dresses  and  other  white  goods 
a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  is 
excellent.  Dissolve  a  large  tablespoon- 
ful  of  the  lime  in  eight  quarts  of  water, 
and  place  the  stained  article  to  soak  in 
the  fluid.  An  occasional  squeeze  will 
facilitate  the  cleaning  process,  which 
will  be  found  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  ordinary  ease  in  twenty-four  hours. 

To  make  an  omelet  with  fine  herbs, 
allow  for  six  eggs,  one-half  tablespoon- 
ful  of  chopped  parsley,  one-half  table- 
spoonful  of  chopped  tarragon  and  the 
same  of  chopped  chives.  Beat  the 
eggs  in  a  bowl  for  four  minutes,  add 
one-fourth  cupful  of  sweet  cream,  and 
again  beat.  Melt  one-half  ounce  of  but- 
ter in  an  omelet  pan,  and  when  hot  add 
the  eggs.  When  they  begin  to  thicken 
sprinkle  lightly  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  spread  the  herbs  over  the  surface. 
Fold  and  serve  on  a  hot  platter. 

The  chicken  which  has  been  served  at 
the  table  should  be  used  for  soup  or 
white  stock.  A  good  way  to  make  the 
soup  is  to  place  the  carcass  in  a  cas- 
serole, cover  with  water  and  place  in  a 
cool  oven  for  the  day.  Strain  and  sea- 
son. An  excellent  chicken  sago  soup 
is  made  by  adding  to  the  broth  a  table- 
spoonful  of  pearl  sago,  soaked  in  cold 
water,  and  simmering  for  half  an  hour. 
Add  at  the  last  moment  half  a  teacup- 
ful  of  cream  or  rich  milk,  and  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  beaten  light.  Bring  to  a 
boil  and  «erve. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Brook  Trout  (Blazer). — Clean  the 
fish  carefully  and  dredge  with  flour. 
Put  the  butter  in  the  chafing  dish,  and 
when  hot  lay  in  the  trout  and  fry  to  a 
nice  brown.  Serve  as  soon  as  done 
with  sprigs  of  green  or  slices  of  lemon 
as  a  garniture.  No  salt  will  be  needed 
when  fried  in  butter. 

Potato  Soufflee  (Chafing  Dish). — 
Mix  a  pint  of  mashed  potatoes  with 
half  a  cup  of  thick  cream  and  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  beaten  stiff.  Put  two 
tablespoonsful  of  butter  in  the  chafing 
dish,  and  when  very  hot  put  in  the  po- 
tatoes in  large  tablespoonsful.  When 
brown  on  one  side  turn,  brown  the 
other,  and  serve  immediately. 

Egg  Gems. — To  one  cup  of  fine  copped 
meat  add  one  cup  of  fine  breadcrumbs, 
one  spoonful  of  fine  chopped  onion.  Sea- 
son with  pepper  and  salt  and  a  spoon- 
ful of  melted  butter;  add  enough  milk 
to  bind  together.  Have  large  gem 
pans  well  greased  and  nearly  fill  with 
the  mixture;  break  an  egg  carefully  on 
the  top  of  each  one;  dust  with  salt  and 
bake  eight  minutes. 

Egg  Lemonade. — Two  eggs.  Juice  of 
two  lemons.  One  cup  of  snow  or 
pounded  ice.  Sugar  to  taste.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs  light,  and  add 
sugar  and  lemon  juice.  Turn  all  into 
the  ice  or  snow  and  thin  slightly  with 
cold  water.  Whip  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and  beat  all  to- 
gether as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
should  be  served  immediately. 

Sausage  With  Buckwheat  Cakes. — 
Prick  the  sausages  well  and  fry  in  a 
little  bacon  fat.  Put  them  on  a  hot 
platter  in  a  circle  on  the  outside,  leav- 
ing space  for  the  cakes  in  the  center. 
Cakes. — Mix  thoroughly  two  cupsful  of 
buckwheat  flour,  one  of  wheat  flour,  a 
little  salt  and  three  teaspoonsful  of 
baking  powder;  then  add  milk  and 
water  of  equal  parts  to  make  the  bat- 
ter of  the  right  consistency.  Add  a 
little  molasses,  which  will  give  them  a 
better  color.  Fry  on  a  soapstone  grid- 
dle and  pile  neatly  in  the  center  of  the 
ring  of  sausage. 

Mushrooms  en  Coquille. — Wash  half 
a  pound  of  nice,  fresh  mushrooms,  peel 
them  and  cut  off  the  stems,  cut  the 
flaps  into  dice  and  put  the  skins  and 
stems  in  a  saucepan  with  a  cup  of 
water  and  cook  for  ten  minutes.  While 
these  are  cooking  put  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  in  a  spider,  when  hot 
add  the  mushroom  dice  and  let  them 
cook  until  tender,  then  add  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  flour,  and  when  it  is  cooked 
add  the  water  the  stems  were  boiled 
in,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  If 
the  sauce  is  too  thick  add  a  little  more 
water.  Stir  in  at  the  last  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  finely  minced  parsley,  a  few  drops 
of  lemon  juice  and  the  well-beaten  yolk 
of  one  egg,  stir  well,  remove  from  the 
fire,  fill  the  shells,  sprinkle  bread- 
crumbs over  the  tops  and  a  little  melted 
butter,  put  in  the  oven  for  an  instant 
to  brown. 


Humorous. 

Wigg— So  she  finally  landed  him,  eh  ? 
How  did  she  do  it  ?  Wagg — She  told 
him  her  father  had  forbidden  her  to  see 
him  again,  and  the  rest  was  easy. 

Mrs.  Z. — Listen,  George  ;  the  baby  is 
saying  "  Oo-goo-ja-bo-oo-go  !  "  What 
does  it  remind  you  of?  Mr.  Z. — H'm  ! 
Reminds  me  of  a  brakeman  calling  out 
stations. 

"Was  it  a  farewell  tour?"  asked 
the  close  friend.  "I  should  say  not," 
responded  the  heavy  tragedian,  who 
had  been  greeted  with  overripe  vege- 
tables ;  "I  never  fared  worse  in  my 
life." 

Host  (in  a  low  voice  to  his  wife) — I 
have  a  fearful  headache.  Do  get  rid 
of  our  guests  as  soon  as  ever  you  can. 
Hostess — Well,  I  cannot  put  them  out. 
Host — No,  my  dear,  but  you  can  play 
the  piano. 

"Oh,  excuse  me  for  stepping  on 
your  feet,"  stammered  the  blushing 
young  maiden.  "  Certainly,"  responded 
the  gallant  young  man.  "  I  only  wish 
I  had  as  many  feet  as  a  centipede,  and 
that  you  would  step  on  them  all." 
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CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  In  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  Darned,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July.  Stpt. 

Wednesday   73X372*  70*@70* 

Thursday   72*(<£71*s  70«@69:'8 

Friday   71*®72* 

Saturday   7-?»®72X        70  ®70i< 

Monday   72*<ffi72J4  687s@70« 

Tuesday   71&@72X  69>8@70S 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per 
bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 

week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday                     45M®44*  il%miiM 

Thursday                          44'»@«X  44*<gj44 

Friday                              44*@45  44*rg>44* 

Saturday                         44«@45  44j<(a44* 

Monday                             44*@45  44  <S44* 

Tuesday                            44^®45*  44*@44* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was  as 
follows: 

May,  W03.  Dec,  mis. 

Thursday    @   $1  27*@1  26« 

Friday  $1  28  @   1  27  @1  27S 

Saturday    @   1  279,®!  27* 

Monday    ®   1  27*®1  27* 

Tuesday    ®   1  27   @1  26* 

Wednesday    ®   1  26?,@1  26* 

WHEAT. 

To  say  that  the  wheat  market  has  been 
dull  lately  in  this  center  expresses  it  very 
mildly.  There  is  so  little  offering  that 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  any  trading 
worth  mentioning.  The  French  ship 
Asnieres,  which  accepted  the  lowest 
freight  rate  ever  recorded  at  this  port  on 
a  wheat  charter  to  Europe — 12s  6d,  being 
the  equivalent  of  83  per  ton  of  2240 
pounds — cleared  on  Thursday  last  with  a 
cargo  of  84,600  centals,  valued  at  $110,000. 
The  above  clearance  left  but  one  engaged 
ship  in  port  for  the  carrying  of  grain,  this 
one  being  also  under  the  French  flag,  but 
was  chartered  at  14s  6d,  an  advance  of 
50c  per  ton  on  the  lowest  figure  estab- 
lished. Only  French  ships  will  accept 
these  extremely  low  rates,  which  do  not 
pay  actual  running  expenses,  but  In  con- 
sequence of  subsidies  extended  in  such 
cases  by  the  French  government,  the 
owners  of  the  vessels  suffer  no  serious  loss. 
British  ships  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
fleet  now  in  port  and  headed  this  way. 
While  freight  rates  by  deep-sea  vessels 
cannot  be  expected  to  remain  at  above 
low  figures,  there  is  every  prospect  that 
they  will  be  in  favor  of  the  producer 
throughout  the  coming  season.  The  dis- 
engaged ships  now  in  port  are  good  for 
125,000  tons,  and  the  fleet  headed  this 
way  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  600,000 
tons.  With  a  light  grain  crop  maturing, 
the  freight  market  is  naturally  weak. 
Wheat  futures  were  firmer  than  preced- 
ing week. 

California  Milling   1  40  @1  50 

Cal.  No  1  shipping,  alongside   1  82*@1  35 

Oregon  Club     1  30  @1 

Washington  Blue  Stem    ®  

Washington  Club     @  

Off  qualltlss  wheat    @  

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1.31jj@1.30J. 

December,  1903,  delivery,  $1.25J@1.27J. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  May,  1903,  wheat  sold  at  $1.301 ; 
December,  1903,  $1.27@1.26|. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Liv.  quotations —  6s4*d<36s5d  6s8'id<"6s9d 

Freight  rates   23X®25s  14*®— 8 

Local  market  SI  11  v<ul  12*  81  32*®1  37* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Business  continues  of  small  volume,  and 
is  particularly  light  on  export  account, 
prices  prevailing  being  above  the  views  of 
foreign  buyers.  Quotable  values  remain 
as  last  noted,  with  market  moderately 
firm  at  current  figures.  Stocks  are  not 
large,  and  it  Is  the  exception  where  any 
undue  pressure  to  realize  is  being  ex- 
erted. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  *2  40@2  65 

Supertine,  good  to  choice   2  75®3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   8  75@4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  00@4  26 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing  4  2S(i)4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  25@3  75 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  26@3  90 

BARLEY. 

While  quotable  values  in  the  open  or 
sample  market  have  been  without  pro- 


nounced change,  the  tendency  has  been  to 
more  firmness.  Indications  now  are  that 
prices  will  not  touch  very  low  levels  the 
coming  season,  particularly  for  desirable 
shipping  grades.  There  is  every  likeli- 
hood of  a  good  foreign  demand  being  ex- 
perienced for  1903  product,  and  It  now 
seems  certain  that  the  crop  will  prove 
considerably  below  the  average  as  to 
quantity,  with  the  quality  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. In  the  speculative  market  prices 
ruled  higher  than  preceding  week  for 
both  May  and  December  options.  New 
crop  barley  is  not  apt  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance in  quotable  quantity  until  about  the 
middle  of  next  month. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   II  07*@l  10 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  05  ®1  07* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  12*@1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  40  ®1  50 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  80  ®1  35 

OATS. 

Market  is  showing  improved  tone, 
partly  In  sympathy  with  other  cereals, 
but  without  taking  any  outside  influences 
into  consideration,  and  basing  values  only 
on  the  quantities  offering  and  on  the  d& 
mand,  the  firmness  of  the  market  at  ex- 
isting prices  Is  fully  justified.  Stocks  of 
California  oats  are  lignt,  and  arrivals  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  of  quite 
moderate  voiume. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  27*@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice   1  25  «ti  27* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  17*@1  22* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  15  ml  2(i 

Milling   1  20   ta  \  22* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  25  ml  32* 

Black  Russian   1  10  @1  15 

Red   1  12*®  1  25 

CORN. 

There  are  only  moderate  stocks,  princi- 
pally Eastern  product,  and  the  quality 
not  of  high  average.  Asking  rates  re- 
main practically  the  same  as  current  for 
some  weeks  past,  with  the  demand  quite 
limited  at  existing  values,  either  on  local 
account  or  for  shipment. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   I  20  ®1  27* 

Large  Yellow   I  ?2*@1  27* 

Small  Yellow   1  45  @1  50 

Eastern,  In  bulk   1  10  @1  20 

RYE. 

Very  little  arriving  and  hardly  enough 
doing  to  keep  values  clearly  defined. 

Good  to  choice   1  10  ®1  12* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
No  recent  transfers  have  been  reported. 
Quotations  are  based  mainly  on  the  views 
of  buyers. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

There  has  been  some  Increase  in  the  de- 
mand, and  also  in  the  outward  movement 
of  Large  White  beans,  Pinks  and  Bayos. 
Market  for  above  kinds  is  showing  more 
firmness,  particularly  for  the  colored  vari- 
eties, stocks  of  which  have  been  lately  re- 
duced to  rather  small  compass.  Supplies 
of  white  beans  are  not  heavy,  and  are 
mostly  of  choice  quality,  a  large  propor- 
tion showing  an  average  first  cost  to  own- 
ers of  fully  $3.25  per  cental.  In  Llmas 
and  Black-eyes  there  is  little  doing,  but 
they  are  not  being  offered  quite  so  freely 
or  at  such  low  figures  as  lately  quoted. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                    8  50  @3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              8  00  ©3  25 

Large  White                                  2  90  @3  15 

Pinks                                               2  50  @2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                     3  25  @3  35 

Reds                                                 2  90  @3  00 

Red  Kidney     ®  

Llmas,  good  to  choice                     3  75  ®3  90 

Black-eye  Beans                              3  00  ®3  25 

Garbanzos,  large                           2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                           1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Market  is  quiet  at  quotably  unchanged 
values.    Supplies  are  mainly  of  the  Green 
variety  and  are  mostly  In  few  hands. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  60  Ol  75 

Nlles  Peas   2  25  ®  

HOPS 

The  local  market  is  exceedingly  quiet 
and  is  not  noteworthy  for  firmness. 
While  values  remain  nominally  as  last 
quoted,  extreme  figures  represent  little 
other  than  asking  prices.  A  late  New 
York  review  says  of  the  situation  on  the 
Atlantic  side:  "  Dealers  have  picked  up 
some  lots  when  the  quality  and  price 
seemed  particularly  attractive.  Naturally 
there  has  been  irregularity  In  selling  rates 
and  while  no  changes  of  moment  are 
noted,  the  feeling  is  easy  and  outside  quo- 
tations cover  a  small  part  of  the  business. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  get  19@20c  on  the 
market  for  the  choicest  Pacific  Coast 
stock,  and  we  are  advised  of  some  recent 
transactions  on  about  that  basis.  Latest 
advices  from  the  hop  districts  of  this 
State  are  fairly  encouraging ;  better 
weather  has  enabled  farmers  to  work  in 
the  yard3,  and  they  find  the  roots  gener- 
ally in  fair  condition." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1902  crop  17*@20 

WOOL. 

There  are  fairly  liberal  arrivals,  but 
they  represent  in  the  main  purchases 
made  in  the  Interior.    Market  shows  fully 


as  strong  tone  as  at  any  previous  date 
since  the  season  opened.  The  bulk  of  the 
clip  has  already  passed  into  second  hands, 
having  been  secured  at  producing  points. 
Considerable  wool  is  moving  Eastward,  by 
sea  and  rail,  both  in  the  grease  and 
scoured.  The  steamer  San  Juan,  sailing 
on  Saturday  last,  carried  108,200  pounds 
for  New  York. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free   17  ®  19 

Northern,  defective   16  ©  17 

Middle  County,  free   16  ®  18 

Middle  County,  defective   14  8  16 

Foothill   14  ,o,  16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free   12  @  14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective. .  10  @  11 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Market  Is  quite  firm  for  stable  hay,  with 
continued  free  outward  movement  to  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  and  also  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Prospects  are  favor- 
able for  a  complete  clean-up  of  old  stock 
before  new  hay  comes  upon  the  market 
in  noteworthy  quantity.  In  the  section 
tributary  to  San  Francisco,  stocks  on  1st 
Inst,  were  reported  at  17,200  tons,  as 
against  32,250  tons  a  year  ago. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   13  5^  15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   13  Mm  14  60 

Oat,  good  to  choice   12  50®  14  00 

Barley   11  50®  13  00 

Clover   —m  - 

Alfalfa   10  00®  12  00 

Volunteer   II  50®  12  50 

Compressed   18  00®  15  00 

Straw,  V  bale   42*®  50 

MILLSTUFFS. 
As  most  of  the  flouring  mills  are  tempo- 
rarily closed  down,  there  Is  not  much  mill 
feed  of  any  description  now  on  market, 
and  prices  keep  at  a  high  range.  Values 
for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  are 
ruling  steady. 

Bran,  »  ton   20  50@21  50 

Middlings   25  10@27  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00@22  60 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00@24  00 

Cornmeal   27  0O@28  00 

Cracked  Corn   27  50®  28  50 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  is  too  scarce  to  quote,  and  is  not 
meeting  with  any  special  Inquiry  from 
buyers.  The  demand  for  Mustard  is 
mainly  for  the  Trieste  variety .  Not  much 
Yellow  Mustard  here,  but  considerable 
quantities  reported  on  hand  at  points  of 
production.  Bird  seed  continues  to  be 
very  steadily  held,  with  stocks  of  quite 
moderate  volume. 

Per  ell. 

Alfalfa,  Utah   -@  — 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice   —  <ttt  — 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75®  3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  03  a  8  26 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  ® — 

Rape   1*®  2* 

Hemp   3H®  * 

HONEY. 

Spot  supplies  are  exceedingly  light,  last 
year's  product  being  practically  cleaned 
up,  so  far  as  offerings  from  first  hands  are 
concerned.  New  honey  has  not  yet  put  in 
an  appearance  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
enable  establishing  values  for  same  or  to 
admit  of  quotations.  Figures  below  given 
are  based  on  latest  transactions  in  1902 
product. 

Extracted  White  Liquid   6*®  7 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  S*@  6 

Extracted,  Amber   5  ®  bM 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   4  @  m 

White  Comb,  1-ft  frames  12  ®12* 

Amber  Comb    B  @10 

Dark  Comb   7  ®  7* 

BEESWAX. 
There  is  very  little  on  hand  in  this  cen- 
ter at  present  and  not  much  inquiry  ob- 
servable.   Values  remain  quotably  as  last 
noted. 

Good  to  choice,  light  *  ft  27  ®29 

Dark.  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  Is  In  fair  supply,  with  demand  not 
very  brisk,  but  market  firm  in  tone  at 
the  current  range  of  values.  Veal  is  not 
In  excessive  receipt  and  choice  sells  to  fair 
advantage.  Prices  for  Mutton  show  a 
wider  range  than  ordinarily,  owing  to  a 
correspondingly  greater  difference  in 
quality  of  offerings,  and  only  for  choice 
fat  does  the  market  show  firmness.  For 
Lamb  showing  fine  condition  current 
values  are  being  well  maintained.  Hog 
market  is  weak,  largely  in  sympathy  with 
the  East,  where  recent  breaks  in  values 
have  been  more  pronounced  than  here. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers : 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  ft   7*@  8 

Beef,  2nd  quality   7  ®— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6  @  6* 

Mutton— ewes,  H@9c:  wethers   8*®  9* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  lbs   6%m  7 

Hogs,  large  hard,  over  250  fbs   6*®  84* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   i%®  «X 

Veal,  small,  V  ft.   9  @10 

Lamb,  Spring,  »  ft  10*®— 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Quotations  are  slightly  advanced  for 
heavy  wet  Salted  Hides.    Current  values 


on  all  hides  and  pelts  in  prime  to  choice 
condition  are  being  well  maintained,  with 
demand  good.  Tallow  is  meeting,  as  a 
rule,  with  prompt  custom  at  full  current 
rates. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culli 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          —  @io*  —  @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fts        —   ®  9*  —  ®8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fts         —  ®  8*  —  ®  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fts.  —  ®  8*  —  @  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts.  —  @  8*  —  ®  7 

Stags    —  ®7    —  ®6 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  &  8*  —  ®  7* 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @10    —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —  @10*  —  @  9* 

Dry  Hides   —  ®17    —  ®16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts.  —  @I4    —  ®I2* 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts   —  ®19     —  @I7 

Pelts,  long  wool,  *  skin   1  00  @1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   60  ®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,     skin   35  ®  50 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  @  25 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  3  00 

Borse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides  dry,  medium   1  50 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   1  25 

Tallow,  good  quality   «M@  6* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   5  @  5* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  is  quiet  and  is 
lacking  in  firmness.    There  is  a  moderate 
movement  in  Wool  Sacks  at  quotably  un- 
changed values. 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   b%@  6 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June- 
July   54»@  6 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  In  lots  of 

2  000,  V10T  5  55  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ft   36  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  3*- ft   34  ®— 

POULTRY. 
Choice  young  fowls  were  in  good  request 
and  brought  comparatively  stiff  prices, 
arrivals  of  same  being  rather  light. 
Broilers  brought  better  average  figures 
than  preceding  week.  Old  chickens  had 
to  be  large  and  fat  to  receive  much  atten- 
tion. Buyers  as  a  rule  took  Eastern  In 
preference  to  ordinary  California  stock. 
Three  carloads  of  Eastern  poultry  were 
marketed  here  the  current  week.  Tur- 
keys remained  unquotable,  offerings  and 
demand  being  both  insignificant.  Ducks 
and  Geese  were  in  light  receipt,  with  in- 
quiry also  limited  and  mainly  for  choice 
young. 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens  $  ft   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  f  ft   —  ®  — 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   500  ®600 

Roosters,  old   4  60   ®6  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   8  00  ®10  00 

Fryers   6  50  ®  7  50 

Broilers,  large   400  ®500 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   250  @350 

Ducks,  old,  »  dozen   4  50  @550 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   6  00  m  7  00 

Geese,  «  pair   2  00  @  2  50 

Goslings,  »  pair   200  ®250 

Pigeons,  old,  *  dozen   1  £0  ®  1  75 

Pigeons,  young   1  50  ®  2  00 

BUTTER. 
The  demand  on  packing  orders  and  for 
stock  to  place  in  cold  storage  Is  prevent- 
ing accumulations,  and  causing  the  market 
to  rule  firm.  Considerable  butter  is  being 
bought  up  in  the  interior  at  figures  rela- 
tively stiller  than  are  quotable  here. 

Creamery,  extras,  ♦  ft   22*®— 

Creamery,  firsts                                   22  ®— 

Dairy,  select                                        21  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts                                         20  @— 

Dairy,  seconds                                      19  ®— 

Firkin,  good  to  choice                           —  @— 

Mixed  Store                                         17  @18 

Pickled  Roll                                        —  ®— 

CHEESE. 
Most  of  the  domestic  offering  is  too  new 
to  be  desirable,  or  to  be  suitable  for  ship- 
ment, and  for  this  sort  the  market  is 
weak.  Well  seasoned  Cheese  of  high 
grade  is  salable  to  advantage,  and  in  a 
limited  way  is  bringing  an  advance  on 
quotations. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   12  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice   11  @M* 

California,  "Young  Americas"   11*@12* 

EGGS. 

Market  has  been  fairly  steady  the  past 
week,  but  the  most  active  demand  has 
been  for  lowest-priced  stock.  The  quality 
continues  to  average  high  and  prices  do 
not  show  much  range.  No.  1  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  are  being  offered  at  18c  here  In 
carload  lots. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  ®— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  17  ®18 
California,  good  to  choice  store   16*®17 

VEGETABLES. 
Most  varieties  of  vegetables  In  season 
were  in  good  supply,  particularly  Aspara- 
gus, Peas  and  Rhubarb,  prices  for  these 
inclining  in  favor  of  consumers.  Green 
Peppers  continue  in  light  receipt  and 
high.  Tomatoes  arrived  sparingly;  some 
from  Mexico  In  fine  condition  brought 
tolerably  high  figures.  Summer  Squash 
was  in  quite  limited  supply,  but  demand 
for  same  was  not  very  brisk.  Old  Onions 
are  selling  at  a  wide  range,  with  great 
difference  In  quality  of  offerings.  For  the 
best  domestic  $1.75  is  a  quotable  extreme. 
For  choice  New  Zaaland  $5  50  is  asked. 

Asparagus,  V  box   75  ®  1  65 

Beans,  Lima,  V  ft   —  ®  '  — 

Beans,  String,  *  B>   7  tf  10 
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Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  tt>s. .  1  00  »  1  20 

Cucumbers,  $  large  box   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  fb   —  ®  — 

Garlio,  »tt>   4  ®  6 

Mush  room  o.  $  lb   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  cental...  1  25  &  1  75 

Onions,  new  Red,  <p  cental   75  @  I  00 

Okra,  Dried,  f*B>   —  @  — 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  f»  8>   2tf@  3 

Peas,  good  to  choice,     sack   75  (<fl  1  00 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  tfft   30  ®  35 

Peppers,  Bell,  #  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  $  box   30  @  70 

Summer  Squash,  <p  box   75  @  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ^  crate....  —  @  — 

POTATOES. 
Market  for  old  potatoes  is  showing  more 
firmness,  in  consequence  of  some  shipping 
orders,  mainly  from  Texas.  New  pota- 
toes are  coming  forward  in  moderate 
quantity  and  are  expected  to  be  in  quite 
liberal  receipt  from  Sacramento  river  sec- 
tions in  a  few  weeks-  Small  quantities 
are  now  arriving  in  boxes.  Sweets  from 
Merced  section  again  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  were  held  at  $1.86@2  00. 

River  Burbanks   40  @  60 

River  Reds,  *  ctl   35  @  50 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   —  @  — 

Oregon  Burbanks   60  @  1  00 

New  Potatoes,  *  lb   1  @  IK 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apricots  of  the  Pringle  variety  were  on 
market  from  Arizona  and  also  from  Palm 
Springs  in  this  State,  but  not  in  great 
quantity,  and  the  fruit  was  rather  small 
in  size.  They  were  held  at  $4@5  per 
crate,  the  inside  figure  being  a  full  one  to 
realize  at  close.  Gooseberries  were  in 
moderate  receipt  and  brought  in  a  limited 
way  very  good  figures,  but  the  prices 
realized  on  these  early  shipments  are  not 
likely  to  long  remain  In  force.  Cherries 
showed  materially  increased  receipt  and 
sold  at  reduced  figures.  Late  advices 
from  Eastern  points  quoted  high  prices 
realized  on  initial  shipments  from  this 
State  for  current  season,  all  the  way  from 
$2  to  $5  per  pound.  These  prices  were 
paid  for  very  small  quantities  to  secure 
some  free  advertising  for  firms  seeking 
consignments.  Next  season,  on  same  lay, 
these  same  firms  may  be  paying  $1  or  $2 
per  cherry  for  a  few  clusters.  Apples  of 
last  crop  are  still  on  market,  but  are  not 
receiving  much  attention. 

Apples,  fancy,  V  4-tier  box   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  oholce,  $  50- box   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-box   75®  1  00 

Cherries,  Black,  choice  to  select,  %f  box.  75®  1  25 
Cherries,  White,  good  to  choice,  $  box..     50®  75 

Gooseberries,  common,  f>  B>   4®  5 

Gooseberries,  English,  ^  a   7®  10 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest          6  00®  8  00 

Strawberries,  Mellnda,  $  crate   1  00®  1  50 

Strawberries,  Mellnda,  %f  chest   4  U0®  6  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  improved  tone  noted  last  week  as 
having  been  developed  in  the  dried  fruit 
market  has  continued  to  be  experienced, 
general  conditions  remaining  practically 
unchanged.  Stocks  now  on  hand  are 
mainly  prunes,  peaches  and  apples.  Sup- 
plies of  above  kinds  have  been  materially 
reduced  in  the  past  fortnight,  with  good 
prospects  that  the  market  will  be  practi- 
cally bare  of  offerings  from  last  season's 
output  by  the  time  new  fruit  begins  to 
come  forward.  Prices  being  realized  for 
apples  show  no  material  improvement  on 
the  figures  quoted  for  some  time  past,  but 
better  values  have  been  established  on 
peaches  and  prunes  than  were  current  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  the  improve- 
ment being  fully  Jc.  on  prunes  and  £c.  on 
peaches.  Europe  continues  to  bid  2Jc.  for 
the  4  sizes  new  crop  Santa  Clara  prunes, 
but  most  growers  show  no  inclination  to 
accept  this  figure. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  ohoioe   3\i@  4% 

Apricots,  Moorpark   V)i®  9S4 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ft  5tt@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7!4@— 

Figs,  10-B>.  box,  l-tt>  cartons  65  @75 

Nectarines,  f>  n>  4  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4!4®  i% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5H@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7  ®  7% 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   8  @9 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5H®  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   4H@  5 

Plums,  Blaok,  pitted   4hi®  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow   5K@  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  2@2H;  40-50s,  5K@6%c; 
50-808,  4@4*o:  60-70S,  3@3Mc;  70-80S,  2K@2Xc; 
80-90s,  2@2Xc;  90-lOOs,  lVi@iyc;  small,  l<tfH>4c. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    3  ®  3K 

Apples,  quartered   3  ®  3V4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk  5  @  5tf 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  *  lb   4H®  5 

Plums,  unpitted,  $  ft   1H®  2 

RAISINS. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  this 
line.  Stocks  are  wholly  out  of  first  hands 
and  are  held  at  quotably  unchanged  rates. 

Prices  at  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 

2-  crown  London  Layers,  20-lb  boxes,  $1. OS  $  box; 

3-  crown  do,  81.15;  4-crown  fancy  Clusters,  do,  $2; 
B-crown  Debesas,  do,  $2.50;  B-crown  Imperials, 
do,  13.  Loose  Muscatels,  ft.,  4-crown,  5fcc ;  3- 
crown,5V4o;  2-crown,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Common  qualities  of  oranges  continue 
to  be  crowded  on  the  market  at  irregular 
but  in  the  main  low  figures.    Choice  to 


select  Navels  are  in  very  light  stock,  and 
market  for  same  firm  at  ruling  values. 
Lemons  of  high  grade  are  in  fair  request, 
market  showing  steadiness.  Common 
qualities  of  lemons  move  slowly  and  buy- 
ers are  able  to  dictate  low  figures.  Lime 
market  was  slightly  firmer. 

Oranges,  Washington  Navel,  $  box.  ...  1  00®2  50 
Oranges,  Mediterranean  Sweet,  i$  box  .  1  00@]  75 

Oranges,  California  Seedlings   75®1  25 

Lemons,  California,  select,  *  box   2  25@2  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice   50@2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good   75@1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  f»  box   1  00@2  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  *  box   4  00@4  50 

NUTS. 

Not  much  doing  in  Almonds  and  no 
heavy  quantities  offering,  especially  of 
choice  stock,  current  values  for  which  are 
being  well  maintained.  Walnuts  are  in 
slim  supply  and  are  being  firmly  held. 
Indications  are  that  coming  crop  will  not 
show  the  high  average  quality  of  last 
yield.  Peanuts  are  in  moderate  request 
at  unchanged  values. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  ®10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  f>Yt 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   4%@  5% 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@  6!4 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  13  @l8i4 

Walnuts,  White,  standard  —  @— 

WINE. 

The  market  as  regards  quotable  values 
remains  practically  as  last  noted,  with 
little  doing  in  a  wholesale  way.  The  range 
on  dry  wines  of  1902  may  be  said  to  be 
18@20c.  per  gallon,  the  lower  figure  being 
the  price  paid  by  the  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, less  charges  for  gauging,  hauling, 
etc.  The  higher  prices  are  realized  in  a 
limited  way  from  outside  buyers.  Re- 
ceipts of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week 
were  340,325  gallons.  The  steamer  San 
Juan,  sailing  on  Saturday  last,  carried 
103,238  gallons  and  73  cases,  including 
99,653  gallons  for  New  York.  Advices 
from  the  interior  report  the  vineyards  in 
the  main  in  excellent  condition.  In  some 
sections  the  grapes  are  now  in  bloom. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1, 1902. 


Flour,  H  sks   57,648 

Wheat,  otls   87,120 

Barley,  ctls   15,385 

Oats,  otls   2,070 

Corn,  ctls   1,195 

Rye,  ctls    425 

Beans,  sks   4,388 

Potatoes,  sks   18,426 

Onions,  sks   1,743 

Hay,  tons   3,403 

Wool,  bales   4,865 

Hops,  bales  


5,209,781 
5,886,825 
4,666,280 
744,163 
12S.804 
178  310 
671,168 
1,189,913 
182,796 
143,881 
57,010 
14,520 


Same  time 
last  year. 


5,795,746 
9,350,865 
6,034,755 
769,741 
114,502 
268,011 
686,127 
1,286,610 
186,085 
130  863 
66  246 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   28,880 

Wheat,  otls   85.874 

Barley,  ctls  15,722 

Oats,  ctls   660 

Corn,  ctls   1,044 

Beans,  sks   712 

Hay,  bales   5,651 

Wool,  lbs   71,269 

Hops,  lbs   1,427 

Honey,  cases   184 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,983 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1902. 

last  year. 

3,350,113 

3,964,298 

5,204,988 

8,673,230 

3,432,331 

4,279,088 

33,632 

3  816 

45,534 

10,094 

40,702 

23,800 

182,518 

14,953 

517,238 

866  854 

397,529 

502,287 

3  797 

6,090 

93,702 

46,982 

New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  28.  1903. 

726,392.— Mowers— T.  O.  Bailey,  Nellie,  Cal. 

726.498.— Cement  and  Gravel  Separator— J. 
Bebm,  S.  F. 

726,645.— Well  Tube  Perforator— J.  J.  Brink- 
man,  Bakersfleld.  Cal. 

726,629.— Jar  Closure— W.  E.  Brown,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

726,402.— Bottle— Laura  A.  Calhoun,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

726,641.— Clothes  Drier— Q.  Church,  Milton,  Or. 
726,255.— Drill  Bit— Clark  &  Currier,  S.  F. 
728,624.— Engine  Governor— P.  V.  Cornlls,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

726,512 —Railway  Signal— E.  M.  Cutting,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

726,689. — Gate— A.  C.  Hunt,  Naco,  Ariz. 

726,537.— Illuminating  Tiles— P.  H.  Jackson,  S.  F. 

726,539.  —  Cuspidor  Carrier  — J.  P.  Johnson, 
Sonora,  Cal. 

726,716.— Brush— D.  F.  Maher,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

72e,741.— Lock— J.  M  Owen,  Ukiah,  Cal. 

726,824.— Holster— R.  M.  G.  Phillips,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

726,756  —Fruit  Grader— C.  Rayburn,  Visalla, 
Cal. 

726,827.  —  Washing  Machine  —  G.  H.  Rhodes, 

Healdsburg,  Cal 
726,353.— Rotary  Engine— P.  C.  Sainsevain,  San 

Jose,  Cal. 

726,470.-  Grave  Protector— F.  Skienske,  S.  F 
726,367.— Railway  Gate  Signal— Stevens  &  Ter- 

borg,  Modesto,  Cal. 
726,781.— Key  Ring— N.  B.  Stone,  Outlook,  Wash. 
726,782  — Wrench— N.  B.  Stone,  Outlook,  Wash 
728,807.  —  Sealing  Jars  —  W.  Walter,  Shelton, 

Wash. 

726,597.— Ticket  Punch— H.  C.  Watson,  Oakland, 
Cal. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


k  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Con 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL.  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI .50  per  bottle/  Bold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charts  I—  "<1.  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
fHB  LAWB.flNCB-WIX.HAM3  CO..  Cleveland  "O. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Hints  on  Incubation. 

To  the  Editor:— Have  just  taken  off 
the  first  hatch  of  eggs  from  my  incu- 
bator with  only  partial  success.  Half  the 
eggs  did  not  hatch.  The  chicks  were  all 
ready  to  come  out,  but  didn't,  and  those 
that  did  come  were  all  right.  I  was  care- 
ful as  to  temperature  during  incubation. 
Any  information  as  to  moisture,  etc.,  will 
be  most  acceptable.  The  altitude  is  1650 
feet.  Also  please  speak  of  the  possibility 
of  a  brooder  house  with  outside  fire  and 
pipes  laid  for  heat  under  gravel  floor,  and 
if  any,  suggestions  as  to  plans  for  the 
same. — Subscriber,  Blocksburg. 

ANSWER  BY  A.  WARREN  ROBINSON. 

To  the  Editor: — There  must  have 
been  something  wrong  with  the  incuba- 
tion of  these  eggs.  Just  what  it  was  a 
person  at  a  distance  cannot  say. 
There  will  always  be  some  dead  chicks 
in  the  shell  when  eggs  are  incubated. 
Frequently  this  occurs  when  the  hen  is 
used  for  hatching.  The  germs  were 
not  strong;  the  eggs  may  have  been 
from  pullets  yet  too  young.  There 
may  have  been  too  little  or  too  much 
moisture.  The  ventilation  may  have 
been  imperfect — or  other  details  that 
enter  into  the  factor  of  perfect  incuba- 
tion may  have  been  wanting. 

One  has  to  profit  by  mistakes  and 
try  to  remedy  all  evils.  Costly  mis- 
takes are  often  made  in  poultry  rais- 
ing in  one  way  and  another,  but  they 
often  prove,  in  the  end,  profitable. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  Eastern  poultry 
monthly,  writing  on  the  above  subject, 
has  the  following  to  say: 

There  is  just  this  about  it.  When 
80%  of  the  fertile  eggs  hatch  and  20%  do 
not  hatch,  it  is  evidence  that  something 
is  wrong  with  the  20%,  or  they  would 
have  hatched  also.  Why  not  mix  a  little 
cool  reasoning  comparing  incubators 
with  hens,  and  do  away  with  unjustified 
prejudices.  Good  incubators  equal  good 
hens,  but  neither  can  hatch  unhatchable 
eggs.  If  all  fertile  eggs  were  hatchable, 
then  we  would  simply  waste  time  in 
selecting  strong,  vigorous  cockerels  and 
hens.  There  would  be  no  use  nor  sense 
in  selecting  fresh  eggs,  neither  would 
freezing  or  overheating  them  before  they 
were  put  in  the  incubator  effect  them. 

These  are  serious  facts,  yet  many  will 
continue  to  throw  the  eggs  that  the  hens 
don't  hatch  at  the  gate  post  and  make  a 
post  mortem  examination  of  the  eggs 
that  are  left  in  the  incubator,  and  still 
more  may  unconsciously  select  eggs  for 
the  hens,  and  fill  the  incubator  with  most 
any  kind  to  make  up  the  numbers. 

The  plan  for  heating  the  brooder 
house  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  to 
be  feasible.  Before  building  the  house 
take  time  to  investigate  the  plans 
adopted  by  successful  breeders.  Get 
some  of  the  many  books  published  giv- 
ing plans  for  these  and  other  poultry 
buildings.       A.  Warren  Robinson. 


Ills  of  Incubation. 


poorly  ventilated  incubator  room,  too 
much  or  too  little  moisture,  either  one 
or  all  combined,  may  be  responsible 
for  unlooked  for  and  undesirable  re- 
sults. In  artificial  incubation  one  gains 
much  information  by  errors  committed. 
Long  time  is  often  required  to  master 
all  the  details  of  this  one  branch  of  the 
business.  "If  at  first  you  don't  suc- 
ceed, try,  try  again." 
Napa.         A.  Warren  Robinson. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  an  incubator 
and  have  had  two  fair  hatches  this 
spring,  but  the  last  turned  out  badly. 
About  a  dozen  got  out  of  the  shell  with 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  outside  of  them  be- 
tween their  lees.  The  rest  of  them  died 
In  the  shell.  Could  you  or  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  tell 
me  the  cause  of  it  ?  I  have  read  a  good 
deal  about  artificial  hatching,  but  never 
saw  such  a  case. — Subscriber,  New  Al- 
maden. 

Tc  the  Editor:— It  would  appear  to 
one  not  well  acquainted  with  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  above  case  that  poor  in- 
cubation was  responsible  for  the  results 
narrated.     Uneven    temperature,  a 


Rollin  P.  Saxe,  son  of  the  late 
Colonel  Peter  Saxe  and  brother  of 
Homer  Polk  Saxe,  died  suddenly  in  Los 
Angeles  last  week. 


MALTrtOID 
>FEMG 


Malthoid  Roofing  is 
the  best  roofing  for 
factories,  shops,  sheds, 
depots,  wharves,  can- 
neries, tanneries,  mine 
buildings,  smelters, 
etc.,  because  it  is  very 

low  priced,  very  durable,  in- 
expensive to  lay  and  will 
last  for  years  without  bother 
or  further  cost. 

Will  resist  fire — weather 
and  water-proof.  Fumes  and 
gases  do  not  injure  it. 

Comes  in  rolls — can  be 
laid  by  any  one. 

Send  for  booklet  and  sample*.  io 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  Is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  In  no  case,  It  Is  believed,  exceeding 
what  It  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  Is  located  In  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  Ir- 
rigation Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chlco,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chlco,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Position  Wanted 

by  an  experienced,  sober  and  competent  married 
man  of  small  family,  as  manager  of  a  stock  ranch. 
References.  C.  MCCORMICK,  Topaz,  Cal. 
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The  Dairy  S. 

When  the  dairy  alphabet  is 
written,  the  letter  S  will  stand 
for  three  things— Simplicity, 
Satisfaction,  Sharpie*. 

They  all  mean  the  same  thing: 

Sharpies 

Tvibular  Dairy 

Separators. 

nple  separator — free  from  complicated  parts — 
easy  to  turn  and  easy  to  clean. 
The  satisfactory  separators— get- 
I  ting  more  cream  of  Ijctter  quality — 
I  yielding  a  6%  greater  profit  on  your 
I  investment  tnan  any  other  separator. 
I    Our  Business  Dairying  Book  No.  131 
I  explains  how  anil  why.  but  our  separ- 
I  ator  tells  its  own  story  better  than 
words  can. 

You  may  try  it  and  then  decide 
whether  you  want  it  or  not. 

|  Sharpies  Co.,     P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills.     West  Chetter.Pa. 


Lung  Worms  in  Calves. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  county 
in  California  has  been  quarantined  by 
the  Governor  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
lung  worms  (verminous  bronchitis)  and 
that  it  has  already  gained  a  foothold  in 
other  sections,  Dr.  R.  A.  Ward,  vet- 
erinarian of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, writes  for  the  Dairy  and  Prod- 
uce Review  in  relation  to  the  nature 
and  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the 
trouble.  The  writer  has  not  seen 
enough  of  this  disease  nor  tried  enough 
experiments  in  treating  it  to  write  on 
the  subject  with  the  most  positive 
statements.  He  will  only  endeavor  to 
place  before  the  reader  some  safe  in- 
formation, and  in  doing  so  has  freely 
drawn  upon  reliable  writers  without 
giving  specific  credit. 

The  disorder  is  readily  recognized  by 
opening  the  lungs  of  a  dead  animal.  In 
bad  cases  the  air  passages  will  be  found 
plugged  with  slimy  mucus  and  tangled 
masses  of  worms  resembling  heavy 
cotton  thread  in  color  and  size.  The 
symptoms  at  first  consist  of  a  slight 
husky  cough.  Then  follows  a  dry  star- 
ing coat,  difficult  breathing  and  ad- 
vanced emaciation.  Soon  the  cough 
becomes  frequent,  paroxysmal  and  suf- 
focating. Or  the  cough  is  soft,  loose 
and  wheezing,  and  the  patient  is  weak, 
hide  bound,  with  sunken  eyes  and  pale, 
thin  or  puffy  membranes,  dropsical 
swellings  beneath  the  jaws,  chest  or 
belly,  and  no  appetite. 

Prevention.  —  Avoid  overstocking. 
Drain  the  land  to  clear  off  pools  or  wet 
spots,  or  avoid  the  use  of  such  land. 
Keep  the  young  stock  from  infested  or 
suspected  pastures  while  wet  with  dew 
or  rain,  and  from  clover,  alfalfa  and 
allied  plants  which  by  their  moisture 
are  liable  to  harbor  the  worm.  Af- 
fected animals  should  be  kept  apart 
from  the  healthy  and  from  uninfected 
pastures.  All  exposed  animals  should 
be  well  fed  on  a  diet  including  dry 
grain,  and  should  be  allowed  salt  to 
lick  at  will,  this  being  destructive  to 
the  young  worms.  Every  ranch  Bhould 
have  a  hospital  pasture  situated  upon 
high,  dry  land,  without  pools  or  ponds, 
and  should  be  supplied  with  raised 
troughs  for  watering  and  feeding.  The 
water  supply  should  come  from  a  well. 
This  pasture  should  not  drain  into  a 
pasture  frequented  by  healthy  animals. 
Select  high  sloping  land  for  pasture 
where  possible.  Burn  the  pastures 
regularly,  thoroughly  and  systemati- 
cally. The  heat  from  the  burning  grass 
will  kill  many  of  the  eggs  and  young 
worms  on  the  grass  and  ground. 

Treatment.  —  Feed  liberally  on  a 
good  nutritious  diet,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  gentian  and  ginger  in 
proportion  of  four  ounces  to  every  ten 
calves  of  three  months.  This  general 
tonic  treatment,  with  good  feeding,  is 
probably  as  important  as  medicinal 
treatment.  In  the  writings  of  the 
older  authorities  the  statement  is  freely 
made  that  the  disease  is  readily  con- 
quered by  causing  the  victim  to  inhale 
various  volatile  substances,  or  by  in- 
jecting medicines  into  the  windpipe. 
Recent  experiments  have  tended  to 
throw  discredit  upon  these  statements. 
Drs.  Falsetler  and  Knight  (page  366, 
Report,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for 
1900)  tried  the  intertracheal  injection 
of  turpentine,  chloroform,  carbolic  acid, 
benzine,  creosote,  liquid  sulphur  and 


4%  solution  of  formaldehyde,  all  with- 
out success.  They  showed  by  means  of 
experiments  (injecting  red  ink  and  ex- 
amining after  killing)  that  a  liquid  when 
injected  into  the  windpipe  settles  to  the 
lowest  point  in  the  lungs,  and  is  not 
distributed  as  is  necessary  to  kill  the 
worms.  They  built  an  air  tight  room 
and  subjected  animals  to  various  per- 
fumes, such  as  burning  sulphur,  with- 
out success.  Dr.  Stiles,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
tried  gasoline,  administered  in  drenches, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  kill  the  worms 
in  the  lungs  as  it  is  excreted  from  the 
body  through  that  organ.  The  treat- 
ment was  a  failure.  Turpentine  and 
oil  of  cloves  were  used  with  a  like  re- 
sult. In  one  case  a  steer  was  kept 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but  when 
killed  the  next  morning  the  worms 
were  found  alive  and  active.  Some 
practical  successes  have  been  reported 
in  California  by  forcing  the  calf  to  in- 
hale steam,  saturated  with  the  vapor 
of  chloroform  and  carbolic  acid.  These 
substances  are  placed  in  a  pot  of  boil- 
ing water  and  the  vapor  and  steam  are 
conveyed  to  the  nostrils  of  the  calf  by 
a  canvas  tube.  The  present  writer  has 
tried  injecting  hydrogen  peroxide  and 
turpentine  in  oil  into  the  windpipe 
without  success.  Internal  administra- 
tion of  turpentine  also  has  failed.  Con- 
clusions as  to  the  efficiency  of  a  line  of 
treatment  should  not  be  drawn  too 
hastily.  The  writer  has  observed  that 
calves  that  survive  the  attack  until 
they  are  three  or  four  months  old  re- 
cover without  treatment. 

While  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  thor- 
ough remedy  is  not  available  under  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  of  this  dis- 
order, it  is  a  trouble  that  a  stockman 
should  be  readily  able  to  detect  from 
the  symptoms,  and  especially  from  a 
postmortem  which  reveals  the  worms, 
which  should  enable  him  to  do  what  is 
better  than  treating,  and  that  is  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  it  from  spreading. 


San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

Next  session  begins  June  15, 1903.  Write 
for  catalogue  giving  full  detail. 

M.  L.  Pancoast,  Sec. 
510  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
E.  J.  Creely,  D.V.S  ,  Pres. 

Fruit  and  Alfalfa. 

Modesto  and  Tulare  Irrigation  districts, 
located  in  Stanislaus  county,  in  central 
California,  have  completed  their  extensive 
systems.  This  puts  180,000  acres  under  irri- 
gation, and  anything  that  can  be  grown  in 
California  can  be  grown  there.  Anyone 
desiring  Information  about  that  locality 
ean  get  the  same  by  applying  to  A.  B. 
Shoemake,  Modesto,  Cal. 


BLACK  LEG 

AMONG  CATTLE 


Is  now  prevalent  In  nearly  all  sections.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  and 

CUTTER'S 
Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Is  the  lowest  priced,  easiest  used  and  most 
successful  vaccine  made. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet  containing 
full  Information  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  process  of  vaccination. 

The  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

Fresno,  Call 

If  no  druggist  or  dealer  In  your  town  has 
|  our  vaccine,  order  direct  from  us;  we  pay 
all  transportation  charges. 

fHPAD  DATP  ^  California,  Washington, 
K/l  lurtr  tyr\  1  l~,J  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free  I 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  18  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


A  name  that  guarantees 
something.    Has  stood  for  quality         M.  W. 
and  integrity  in  vehicle  making  for  a 
half  century.    Stands  for  the  same  things 
-day.  Studebaker 

Vehicles  a«d  Harness 

are  always  worth  what  they  cost.  Their  world-wide 
sale  and  multitudes  of  satisfied  users  attest  this  truth. 
,  There  should  be  a  local  Studebaker  dealer  in  your 
community.    Serve  your  interests  by  seeing  him. 

He  sells  at  honest  prices  values  that  will 
not  fail  you  in  the  years  to  come. 
Catalog  direct  from  us  if  you  request. 
State  kind  wanted  and  name  of  dealer. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

^San  Francisco,  Portland 
alt  Lake  City. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

_-.  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
'  oughly.    Throws  finest  Spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A^ts.  for  California. 


P.  0  Lax  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  An;e!es,  California. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 

MARINE  ENQINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  SI 

SaN  FllANCISCO 


ORDER  AND  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET 

Pasteur  Black  Leg  Vaccine 

If  not  obtainable  from  dealers,  refuse  substitutes  and  wire  your 
order  to  us.  Over  20,000,000  calves  successful !y  vaccinated  with 
the  original  Vaccine  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  Powder  form 
and  Cord  form  both  for  Single  and  Double  treatment. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  COMPANY,  Ld., 

CHICAQO  -  NEW  YORK,  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


.SHERWOODS, 

"EW  TD6LESS 
,  Harness 


BOY  CAN 
HITCH  UP  WITH  EASE  ALONE  NOV-' 

Horses  can  be  harnessed  separately. 
Send  tor  trial  set. 

The  most  convenient  of  all  styles  of  harness  tor 
use  In  orchard  or  vineyard.  Slngletr  es,  doub.e- 
trees  and  traces  are  done  away  with  and  a  simple 
chain  furnishes  the  connection  betw  en  team  and 
plow  or  harrow. 

The  orcbardist  will  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  dispensing  with  doubletrees. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

Distributing  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast, 
Jfe-18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

J.  G.  HOWLETT  MACHINE  WORKS, 


256  Fremont  Street, 


Sun  Francisco,  Dal. 


pi  I  DTI  IDC  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
■  »  w  I  I  UnC  pay  |4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
"O  pay.  ALBX.  SPKIB9.  Box  800,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


WEATHER  VANES 


HAND.  PLATFORM  and 
SPECIAL  TRUCKS. 

HALL'S  SAFES, 

The  Standard  for  Over 
Sixty  Years. 

COFFEE  MILLS. 
MONEY  DRAWERS.  Etc. 

EOWE  SCALE  CO. 

12  &  14  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco.   Phone  Main  1305. 


PARSONS'  NEW  FRUIT  EYAPORATOR. 

Resultof  nineteen  years' experience.  A  complete 
sucoess.  Capacity,  1  to  10  tons  and  upwards.  Sim- 
ple, safe,  reliable,  economical.  Any  fuel.  Wood  or 
wire  trays.  Trays  piled  on  cars  and  all  work  done 
on  same  level.  Trays  dry  evenly.  Just  the  thins 
for  finishing  late  pr  nes.  Solves  the  problem  of 
drying  olives.  Will  dry  anything.  No  machinery. 
Write  at  once  to  L.  W.  PARSONS,  Pollard  Road, 
Campbell,  Cal. 
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RIVERSIDE  HERD 
HOLSTEINS. 


DE  KOL  OF  VALLEY  MEAD. 

7  fi ay  A.  R.  O.  record 
19  lbs.  9  oz.  butter. 


ROMEO  AAGGIE  ACME. 

7  day  A.  R  O.  record 
28  lbs.  11  oz.  butter. 

YOCNG  BULLS  will  do  well  to  write  us.  Price* 


PARTIES   WANTING   FIRST  CLASS 

reasonable,  breeding  and  quality  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined. 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  cost.   The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date: 


Lbs.  of 

Name.  milkin  Age. 

7  days. 

Romeo  Aaggie  Acme              431  7  yr. 

Fidessa                              570  4  " 

Matty  Clay's  Aaggie  2d          499  7  " 

Ruda2d  Belle                  ....  401  7  " 

Minnewawa  Lily                    364  4  " 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead.            435  3  " 

Wynetta  Hrincess                 391  2  " 

Minnewawa  Louise               510  4  " 

Drusa                                          399  5  " 

Wabalona                           393  5  " 

Olympia  Clay  526  6  " 

Victor  Idlewil  l  2nl                 371  4  " 

De  Natsey  Baker                    377  2  " 

Aaggie  Martin                       416  6  " 

Rom  .  Princess                       366  3  " 

Western  Duchess                   387  7  " 

Corona  Clifuen                     410  6  " 


Lbs.  andoz 
buWr  yield 
in  7  days. 

V6.ll  oz. 

25. 

23.15  " 
20.9  " 
2.1.4  " 
19.9  " 
18.7  " 
22.9  " 
18.4  " 
18.3  ■' 
18.2  " 
17.9  " 

17.7  " 
16.12  " 

16.8  " 
16.6  " 
16  3  " 


Lbs.  of 

Name.  milkin 
7  days. 

Minnewawa  Salambo,  3  teats  403 

Mountain  Juliet   382 

Minnewawa  Duchess,  3  ten s  ... 

Lady  Kurts  Alpa   378 

Corona  Acturas   314 

Eva  Blanco   355 

Korndy  Ke  Pietertje  Queen..  300 

Aral  >n  De-Kol   332 

Oleander  De-Kol   324 

Segris  Pietertje  De  Kol  2d....  355 

Western  Princess   294 

Painted  Lady   317 

Mary  Ann  De  Kol   391 

Miranda  Acturas  3Jb 

Hengerveld  Lass    306 

Princess  Louise  De-Kol   2£9 


Age. 

4  yr. 

7  ■' 
6  " 
6  " 
2  •' 

2  " 
2  " 
2  " 


3  " 
3  " 
3  " 
3  " 
2  " 
2  " 

Wild  West  De  Kol   279  T  " 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSHIRES.   YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 


Lbs.  and  oz. 
butter  yield 
in  7  days. 
16.1  oz. 

15.9  '■ 
15  6  " 
15.3  " 

14.1  " 
14 

13.14  " 
13.7  " 
13  1  " 
12.11  " 
12  11  " 
12  10  " 

12.10  " 
12.3  " 

12.2  " 
12. 

10.19  " 


PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Address  all  communications  to  City  office,  14  TURK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.    'Phone,  SOUTH  103. 
STOCKTON,    CML,      Phone,  SUBURBAN  281. 


For  Hand,  Wind- 
mill, Irrigating, 
Spraying,  Road, 

Ship,  Wine, 
Whitewashing, 
Fire  Purposps, 
Power  Purposes, 

A* r  Purposes, 
Pumps  for  every 
conoeivable  use 
and  for  all 

Red  Cross  Steel  Windmill.  Perfect.  Self-  depths  of  wells. 
Regulating  and  Absolutely  First  Class. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES, 


1 1  •  H.  P.  Stover  Handy  Boy  Gasoline  Engine. 
S.    12    Horse*  Power. 


\%.    3.  S. 
SEND  FOR  CiTALOQUG,  MAI  LED  FREE. 


Centrifugal  Pumps. 


IRRIGATING  PUflPS 

Of  All  Kinds. 

IRON  PIPE,   BRASS  GOODS, 
HOSE,  ETC. 

WINDMILLS  AND  TANKS. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Windmill  Pump. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD, 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  In  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 

Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cai. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDERKD  98%  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PURE   POT  ASH. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For    Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  QUTHRIE  &  CO. 

SAB  FRABCISCO.       FRESHO,       LOS  AUGELTJS. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying.  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  wetl  of  City  Sail, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Ofon  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEH,  Prsa't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourse  or 
assaying,  160.  Established  1804.  Send  for  Olroular 


[Largest  Nursery] 

I  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  I 


CALIMYR.NA 
FIGS 

(Genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of 
Commerce) 

The  only  Fig  that  is  fit  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  has 
proven  a  grand  success  in 
California,  and  orchardists 
should  not  hesitate  to  plant 
liberal  acreage.  "The 
Smyrna  Fig  at  Home  and 
Abroad,"  by  Geo.  C.  Roeding, 
87  pages  illustrated,  sent 
postpaid,  25c  (stamps). 


Contracts  made  now 
for  delivery  1904. 

Deciduous, 
Citrus  and 
Ornamental 
Trees  and 
Rose  Bushes. 

Finest  and  most  com- 
plete Nursery  Catalog 
published  mailed  for 
five  cents  postage. 


RESISTANT 
GRAPE  VINES 

Sole  agents  in  the  United 
States  for  largest  Nursery  in 
France  growing  Resistant 
Grapevines.  In  addition  to 
this  we  are  also  large  growers 
of  Resistan  t  G  rape  Vines  our- 
selves. Quotations  given  on 
rooted  Resistant  Grape 
Vines,  grafted  to  the  leading 
varieties  of  table  and  wine 
Grapes.  As  we  handle  in  car 
lots  we  can  make  very  low 
prices. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES  inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING.  President  and  Manager 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


P.O.  BOX  IS 


[ELATERITE    IS   MINERAL   RUBBER. 1 
NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOUR  BUILDING  IS,  OR  WHAT  ITS  PURPOSE,  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  COVERING. 


"It    Never    VAV  ears  Out.' 


ELATERITE  ROOFING 


T  rede,  mark, 


EASY  TO  LAY.         GOOD  IN  ANY  CLIMATE.        THREE  WEIGHTS. 

FOR  SAMPLES,  REFERENCES  AND  FULL  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE 
ELMTbRITE    ROOFING  CO. 
8 AN  FRANCISCO,  713  Market  Street.  PORTLAND,  Worcester  Building. 

LOS  ANGELES,  Byrne  Building.  SEATTLE,  Arcade  Building;. 

Factory:    OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 

Everything  for  the  Farm  and  Dairy  ! 

SIMPLEX  SEPARATORS  and  CHURNS, 
PEERLESS  BOILERS  and  ENOINES, 

Hercules  Gasoline  Engines 
and  Pumping  Plants. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Quotations;  We  Can  Interest  You. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FFRTTT.T7FRS 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE    SHOULD    HATE    OUR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE   IN   ANSWER    TO    A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fnilt  Soils  of  California. 
I\ .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 

apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


F*rloe>  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
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THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Pasture  for  Hogs. 

By  D.  H.  Otis  in  Press  Bulletin  No.  122  of  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department,  Experiment  Station,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College. 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has  realized 
$11.90  per  acre  from  rape  pasture  and  $24.10  from 
alfalfa  pasture  in  ninety-eight  days.  These  results 
were  obtained  from  the  following  experiments,  which 
were  begun  July  25  and  concluded  October  31,  1902. 

Thirty  shoats,  averaging  fifty  -  two  pounds  in 
weight,  were  divided  as  nearly  equally  as  possible 
into  three  lots  of  ten  each.  Lot  I  was  fed  on  a  grain 
mixture  of  shorts  one-half,  cornmeal  one-fourth,  and 
Kafir-corn  meal  one-fourth,  in  a  dry  lot.  The  other 
two  lots  were  fed  the  same  grain  ration,  but  one  re- 
ceived rape  pasture  and  the  other  alfalfa  pasture  in 
addition.  Each  lot  was  given  what  grain  the  hogs 
would  eat  up  clean,  and  each  had  access  to  water 
and  ashes.  The  weights  of  grain  consumed  and 
gains  made  are  as  follows: 


Grain 
consumed 
in 

pounds. 

Total 
gain, 
in 

pounds. 

Grain 
consumed 
per  100 
pounds 
gain, 
in  pounds. 

L    No  pasture  

III.    Alfalfa  pasture. .. . 

3.801 
3.244 
3,244 

1  023 
1,076 
1,078 

371 
301 
300 

The  gains  of  the  three  lots  are  very  nearly  equal. 
The  dry  lot  consumed  557  pounds,  or  70  pounds  for 
every  100  pounds  of  gain,  more  grain  than  the  pas- 
ture lots.  The  lot  on  rape  required  one  acre  of  pas- 
ture while  the  alfalfa  lot  used  a  trifle  less  than  one- 
half  acre. 

The  lot  without  pasture  required  3  71  pounds  of 
grain,  to  produce  one  pound  of  gain.  Assigning  the 
same  value  to  the  grain  fed  the  hogs  on  rape  pas- 
ture, we  have  877  pounds  of  pork  credited  to  the 
grain  and  109  pounds  credited  to  the  rape.  At  6 
cents  per  pound,  the  price  at  which  hogs  were  sell- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  this  would  be  a 
credit  of  $11.90  per  acre  for  the  rape.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  alfalfa  is  credited  with  201  pounds  of 


pork,  equal  to  $12.05,  and  as  there  was  only  a  half- 
acre  of  alfalfa  this  makes  a  rate  of  $24.10  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  preparing  the  seed  bed  and  seeding 
the  rape  was  $1  80  per  acre.  It  was  seeded  in  the 
feed  lots  on  soil  that  would  otherwise  have  remained 
idle,  or  would  have  grown  up  to  weeds. 

The  shoats  on  pasture  enjoyed  their  diet  and 
seemed  satisfied.  Those  in  the  dry  lots  seemed  to  be 
hankering  after  something  green,  and  their  appe- 
tites seemed  unsatisfied  without  some  kind  of  rough- 
ness. They  would  even  nibble  at  straw  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  satisfy  their  craving. 

The  experiment  emphasizes  the  superior  value  of 
alfalfa  pasture.  Where  alfalfa  is  not  available,  or 
where  variety  is  wanted  or  it  is  desired  to  utilize 
otherwise  waste  land,  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  seeded  at 
the  rate  of  six  to  eight  pounds  per  acre  any  time 
from  early  spring  to  late  summer,  will  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent diet  that  is  greatly  relished  by  the  hog.  Suc- 
culence and  variety  will  make  healthier  hogs  that 
will  return  increased  profits. 


Swine  Growing  in  Fresno  County. 

W.  M.  Conklin,  of  Laton,  Fresno  county,  writes 
for  the  Argus  of  that  town  an  interesting  account  of 
his  swine  growing.  He  says:  I  have  had  an  experi- 
ence of  fifteen  years  in  the  hog  business.  I  may  have 
different  ways  and  different  ideas  from  other  people 
in  producing  hog  flesh  the  quickest  and  cheapest 
way,  and  of  course  this  is  what  the  hog  man  wishes  to 
know. 

Well,  I  will  take  ten  sows,  the  black  Poland- 
China;  must  be  large  weight,  about  200  to  250  pounds 
before  breeding.  They  must  be  very  square  built,  long 
body  with  large  bones.  I  would  breed  them  as  a 
cross  with  a  Durock  Jersey  boar.  I  would  breed 
them  in  advance,  early  enough  in  the  spring  so  as  to 
have  them  bring  pigs  when  warm  weather  comes 
and  green  grass  is  large  enough  to  eat.  When  the 
sows  are  bred,  turn  them  in  a  pasture  to  themselves. 
Feed  them  once  or  twice  a  day  on  middlings  or  shorts 
— slop  according  to  the  amount  of  grass  in  the  pas- 
ture. There  is  one  thing  to  bear  in  mind,  and  that 
is  this:  Don't  let  your  sows  get  very  fat  when  with 
pig,  or  they  will  likely  have  trouble  in  birth. 

Provide  them  with  good,  warm  sleeping  quarters 
at  night.  Be  sure  and  mark  date  when  each  sow 
was  bred.    Then  I  would  put  her  in  a  pen  to  herself, 


just  four  weeks  before  farrowing,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  accident  to  her.  I  would  build  for  each  separate 
sow  a  pen  10x14  feet.  It  must  be  fully  as  large  as 
this  in  order  to  give  her  plenty  of  room  for  exercise, 
as  large  sows  need  much  room,  both  before  and  after 
the  birth  of  pigs.  These  sow  pens  must,  the  first  3 
feet,  be  1-foot  boards  nailed  close  together  on  the 
four  corner  posts  so  as  to  prevent  any  wind  or 
draught  from  getting  through.  Then  above  this  I 
would  use  1x4  slats,  4  inches  apart,  until  the  pen  is 
4  feet  high.  Make  a  sidewise  slat  door  to  let  her  in 
and  out.  I  would  cover  half  of  this  pen  with  a  rain- 
proof roof.  I  would  clean  out  her  bedding  once  a 
week,  and  replace  it  with  fresh  straw.  I  would  feed 
her  plenty  of  slop  made  thick  and  rich  with  shorts  or 
middlings,  and  two  ears  of  corn  per  day,  also  a  bunch 
of  green  clover  or  alfalfa  until  she  farrowed.  After 
the  pigs  come  feed  mother  and  pigs  plenty  of  slop 
and  corn.  The  pigs  will  soon  learn  to  drink  slop. 
Make  the  trough  long  and  low,  so  the  pigs  may  enter 
it  easily.  When  the  pigs  are  ten  days  old  I  would  let 
the  sow  and  pigs  run  out  in  a  green  pasture. 

If  any  man  intends  to  make  hog  raising  a  paying 
business,  he  must  construct  his  pastures  for  that 
purpose.  Therefore  have  your  sow  pens  on  the  north 
side  of  a  good  clover  field,  so  as  to  let  the  sow  pigs 
in  and  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  pen,  where  the 
pigs  will  enjoy  the  sun.  My  way  of  weaning  the  pigs 
is  to  let  them  run  with  the  sows  until  nine  or  ten 
!  weeks  old,  then  take  the  sows  out  of  this  pasture. 
Let  the  pigs  remain  where  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  sleeping  and  eating.  Feed  them  plenty  of 
slop  made  of  shorts  of  middlings.  Cracked  corn  or 
crushed  barley  is  also  good.  I  would  plant  an  early 
crop  of  cucumbers  and  stock  beets  to  feed  to  my 
young  hogs.  The  main  object  is  to  keep  your  young 
hogs  growing.  Then  I  would  cook  the  hog  food  in  a 
large  kettle.  Serve  it  lukewarm,  only,  as  cooked 
food  puts  on  flesh  very  fast.  Once  a  day  I  would  cut 
green  corn  out  of  the  field  as  soon  as  it  gets  in  the 
milk,  or  the  ears  had  formed,  and  feed  it  stalk  and 
all,  and  as  much  as  they  will  eat  up  clean.  By  feed- 
ing plenty,  and  by  good  care,  and  by  being  gentle 
with  them,  I  would  expect  them  to  weigh  200  pounds 
at  six  months  of  age.  Then  they  are  ready  to  put  in 
close  fattening  pen  to  feed  heavy  for  large  weight 
porkers.  Always  provide  your  hogs  with  good  sleep- 
ing places,  as  they  will  run  all  day  in  the  mud  and 
rain,  but  at  night  they  want  a  warm,  dry  bed  to 
sleep  in.  I  would  expect  to  raise  100  pigs  from  ten 
sows. 


PNEUMATIC 
FRUIT  GRADER: 


Saves 
Money. 

Sizes 

Everything 
from  Plums 
to  Oranges 


Packers  and  shippers  of  deciduous  f  rui  ts< 
will  find  this  a  perfect  sizer  whichi 
handles  the  fruit  gently  between  twoS 
soft  pneumatic  cushions.  No  bruising. 
Has  been  used  on  ripe  Georgia  peaches. 
}for  two  seasons  with  entire  success. 

Write  tor  complete  description  and  rrice. 
WrigHt  Brothers.   FiverrMfle.  Cal.' 


A  COH  P  LET  E 

Threshing  Outfit 

FOR  SALE. 

One  40-inch  cylinder  Bronson  Pitts  Separator; 
Daniel  Best  Side  Cleaner;  Jackson's  Long  Ele- 
vator and  Self-Feeder;  Derrick  with  Forks; 
Blocks;  Cook  House;  Water  Tanks;  Feed  Rack, 
and  one  9x12  Heald's  Engine.  All  in  Ai  condition. 
Also,  a  comparatively  new  Burdsell  &  McAphee 
Clover  Huller. 

For  farther  information,  apply  to 

J.  B.  RUMSEY  or  R.  B.  CRANSTON, 

Woodland,  Cal, 

A  No.  I  Threshing  Outfit 

FOR  SALE. 

Consisting  of  Separator,  Engine,  Derrick  Wagon 
and  Spools,  Forks,  etc.,  Water  Wagons,  <  ook 
House,  Feed  Waron.  Barley  Crusher.  All  in  No.  1 
shape.   FOR  SALE  CHEAP.    Apply  to 

PERRY  ANDERSON,  RIO  VISTA,  CAL. 

Owners  of  Threshers  and  Harvesters, 

ATTENTIONI 

Would  you  be  Interested  in  a  NUT  WRENCH 
that  makes  easy  and  simple  the  problem  of  re- 
moving and  replacing  the  teeth  in  the  cylinder  of 
your  machine— a  Wrench  that  more  than  pays  for 
itself  every  time  it  is  used?  If  so,  address  the  un- 
dersigned for  descriptive  matter,  price,  etc. 

VENTURA  MANUFACTURING  4  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Ventura,  California. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers:  70  Typewriting  Machines;  ld.000 
Graduates:  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
dally  attendance;  BOO  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  CO' lege.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal — Free. 


WATER,  WATER, 
EVERYWHERE ! 

But  Not  Any  Too  Much  in  Montana 

Sealed  bids  will  be  opened  June  1st  at  noon  for 
the  purchase  or  long  lease  of  a  ditch  65 
miles  In  length  ending  at  Bannack, 
Beaverhead  Co.,  Montana. 

Apply  to  Q.  8.  MACKENZIE, 

1161-3  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


That 
represents  the 
,  labor  uvrd  In 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  All 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGC  CUTTERS 

•re  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
il  carried.    We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
bind  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLU 

AN  ACRE  OP  CORN 


and  its  possibilities. 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


Gen'l  Agts. 

'HOOKER  &  CO. 

16- IS  Drumm  St. 
San  Francisco 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  In  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3H-foot,  4- foot  and  5- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  *  CO..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Feeds-jteding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facta. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every  day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUHD  HI  CLOTH. 
Price,  9:2  Postpaid. 


BELIEVE  ME  WHEN  I  SAY 

TO-DAY ! 

There  Is  nothing  better  offering  for  the  speculator 
or  farmer  than  lands  about  Willows,  Glenn  county. 
Level,  rich,  highly  productive  soil.  Irrigating 
system  will  reach  these  properties  within  a  year; 
then  tbey  will  treble  In  value.  Note  the  following 
offerings: 

1280  acres,  well  fenced,  house  5  rooms,  barn,  etc. 
Produces  10  sacks  grain  to  the  acre.  Price  $12  50 
per  acre. 

640  acres,  splendid  land  for  stock  or  grain;  two 
good  barns,  house  7  rooms.  Barley  30  sacks  to  the 
acre.  A  bargain  in  every  sense.  Five  miles  out. 
Price  *7500. 

1440  acres,  splendid  property  for  grain,  fruit  or 
stock  Six  miles  out.  No  buildings.  Price  110.00 
per  acre. 

240  acres,  all  under  cultivation,  house  5  rooms, 
two  good  barns,  good  orchard  and  vineyard  in  full 
bearing.  A  tine  home  place.  Four  miles  out. 
Price  15500. 

1280  acres,  three  miles  out;  the  cream  of  land 
and  best  bargain  In  Glenn  county.  No  bouse,  but 
good  barn;  fine  lot  of  walnut  trees.  Just  right  to 
subdivide— should  sell  for  $50.00  per  acre.  Price 
for  the  whole  only  S25.000. 

For  further  particulars,  write 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


F.H.DISBROW  NURSERIES. 

Citrus  Seed  Bed  Stock 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Black  Acacias  and  Seedling:  Loqaats. 

Res  832  Adella  Ave.    Phone.  RED  2021. 
PASADENA,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

3SO  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Modesto  Irrigation  District. 

Qlfl  ACRES  of  as  good  land  as  there  i«  in  it.  for 
utV  sale.  Price  tll.000;  half  cash.  Situated  on 
main  ditch;  Is  convenient  to  railroad  station;  con- 
tains always  dry  spot  for  buildings  and  feed  yards 
Adjoining  farm  with  good  buildings  may  be  rented 
In  connection,  If  desired. 

Address  F.  P.  COOK,  care  of  Leroy  Atwood, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

ft T1Y  alfalfa  land  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DDI  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  Irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R. ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  115  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  116  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE,  as  a  whole  or  In  part,  a  fine 

150-acre  fruit  and  dairy  ranch,  located  2  miles  from 
Merced  and  creamery.  Good  Improvements,  thor- 
ough system  Irrigation,  hog  tight  fences,  alfalfa, 
oranges,  etc.  Annual  Income  between  14000  and 
$5000.   Enquire  E.  M.  MILLS,  Meroed,  Cal. 

DRIUTTKr  We  furnish  all  stock  and  do  printing 
r  lllfl  1  inu.  at  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  11.25,  1000 11.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  PaclHo  Commercial  Co.,  380  Davis  St., 
Han  Francisco,  Cal. 
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CI  COTDIO  FOR  STRENGTH 

5"F   LUlnlU^"    are   trough  wltu 

m  bbbw  wag0nworry forever  when 
you  buy  one  of  our 

HANDY  WAGONS. 

They  carry  1000  lbs.  and  do 
it  easily,  and  don't  cost  a 
fortune  either.  Write  forthe  free  catalogue,  lttellsall 
about  this  wagon  and  the  famous  Electric  Wheels. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  10  .  QU1NCV,  ILLINOIS- 


THE  GARDEN. 

Preliminary  Statement  on  Asparagus  Rust. 

Prof.  Ralph  E.  Smith,  plant  patholo- 
gist of  the  State  Urjiversity,  has  made 
the  following  statement  to  Prof.  E.  W. 
Hilgard,  director  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  all  asparagus  growers  : 

Acting  upon  your  instructions  in 
regard  to  the  disease  of  the  asparagus 
plant  known  as  the  "  rust,"  I  have  com- 
pleted a  preliminary  tour  of  the  im- 
portant regions  of  the  State  devoted  to 
the  production  of  this  crop,  and  am 
now  prepared  to  report,  so  far  as  is 
possible  at  this  time,  upon  the  present 
status  of  the  disease  in  California.  It 
should  be  fully  understood,  however, 
that  at  this  season  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  accurately  the  full  extent  of 
the  trouble,  since  its  chief  manifesta- 
tion occurs  after  cutting  has  ceased 
and  the  plants  or  "tops"  have  grown 
up  to  maturity.  It  is  only  upon  chance 
stalks  which  have  thus  developed  that 
the  disease  can  now  be  found.  For 
this  reason  it  is  unfair  to  any  particu- 
lar grower  or  section  to  report  the 
rust  as  more  prevalent  there  than  else- 
where, and  I  shall,  therefore,  simply 
indicate  in  a  general  way  the  present 
extent  of  the  trouble. 

The  principal  regions  of  the  State 
devoted  to  asparagus  growing  on  a 
large  scale  comprise  two  general  dis- 
tricts, one  in  northern  Santa  Clara  and 
southern  Alameda  counties,  near  San 
Francisco  bay,  the  other  included  in 
the  river  and  island  district  bounded 
roughly  by  a  triangle  between  the 
cities  of  Sacramento,  Stockton  and 
Antioch.  In  these  sections  are  located 
several  thousand  acres  of  asparagus, 
and  at  least  six  large  canneries,  with  a 
combined  output  of  nearly  300,000 
50-pound  cases  last  year.  Both  the 
acreage  and  production  have  been 
very  rapidly  increasing,  the  industry 
being  a  profitable  one  for  producer  and 
packer,  and  still  in  its  infancy. 

The  "  rust "  disease  I  find  to  be  pres- 
ent in  all  these  asparagus  regions.  Its 
appearance  in  this  State  last  fall  seems 
to  coincide  with  the  same  occurrence  in 
the  Eastern  States  in  the  fall  of  1896, 
and  from  the  same  analogy  the  general 
and  almost  complete  destruction  of  the 
beds  which  began  in  the  East  in  the 
summer  of  1897  should  set  in  this  sum- 
mer in  California.  The  disease  is  gen- 
erally present  throughout  the  aspara- 
gus districts,  and,  judging  from  all 
experience,  its  effects  will  be  felt  very 
seriously  in  the  crop  of  1904,  and  with 
increasing  severity  thereafter.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  excite  unwarranted 
alarm  in  this  matter,  but  certainly  all 
who  are  connected  in  any  way  with 
this  industry  should  realize  that  this 
most  destructive  disease  is  generally 
present  in  the  whole  region  from  San 
Jose  to  Sacramento,  and  threatens 
very  seriously  the  future  of  asparagus 
growing  in  California. 

The  prevention  or  suppression  of  this 
pest  is  by  no  means  hopeless,  but  will 
require  careful  study  and  experiment 
along  lines  adaptable  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  climate  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  industry.  I  propose  to  carry  on 
during  the  summer  extensive  investiga- 
tions upon  the  nature  of  the  trouble 
and  methods  of  treatment,  and  have 
chosen  for  this  purpose  two  principal 
stations,  namely,  at  Milpitas,  near  San 
Jose,  and  at  Baldwin  island,  in  the 
river  district,  not  that  the  disease  is 
most  prevalent  in  these  particular 
places,  but  simply  that  these  are  rep- 
resentative locations,  with  good  facili- 
ties for  the  work.  The  progress  of  the 
"rust"  will  also  be  closely  followed  in 
the  entire  State  and  all  possible  knowl- 
edge of  the  trouble  obtained. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my 


particular  gratification  at  the  enter- 
prising and  progressive  spirit  in  this 
matter  which  I .  have  encountered 
among  all  with  whom  I  have  had  to 
do  in  this  particular  investigation,  and 
feel  sure  that  any  intelligent  effort  for 
the  prevention  of  this  threatening  dan- 
ger will  find  strong  support  among  the 
asparagus  growers  and  canners  of 
California. 


There's  a  right 
chimney  for  every 
lamp,  and  my 
name  is  on  it. 


Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  yet  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


IN  REPOSE 


ATTENTION 


"CLIFF,"  Registered  A.  K.  C.  No.  70,011 

If  you  need  a  dog  to  herd  your  cattle, 
GET  THE  BEST!   The  best  is  a 

Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie. 

We  have  Puppies  and  full-grown  stock  constantly 

on  hand.   For  particulars  giving  pedigree,  etc. 
Address,  Toyakano  Kennels,  Colfax,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWOHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


MltMENS  SUPPLIES 


Sheep  Dips,  Tanks,  Worm  Cures,  Ear  Marks, 
Punches,  Tattoo  Markers,  Shearing  Machines, 
Shears,  Sheep  Marking  Paint,  Lamb  Feeders, 
Lice  Paint,  Poultry  Supplies,  Veterinary 
Remedies,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue  BA. 
F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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Cold-Wire  Fence 

would  not  be  worth  as  much  as  Page  Fence  to 
hold  stock.  It  stretches  like  common  fence  wire. 
PAGK  WOVEN  \\  1Kb  KENCE  Ct).,AllBlAN,iUlCll. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bun 

Strong,  Chicken- 
Tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.   Folly  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  '_Ul,      Winchester,  Indiana,  I .  S.  A. 


NO    HUM  BUG.  in  One. 

Bw1d«  V.buK*  Marker  and  Calf  Dehoroer.  Stops  swine 
from  rooting.  Makes  48  different  ear  marks.  Extracts 
Horns.  Prlcell.bO.  8end  II  for  trial.  If  It  suits,  send  bal- 
ance. Pat'd  May  6. 19112.  Bog  and  Calf  Holder  only  76o. 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   ffloffltt  <&.   T  ©  utr  no, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 


THE  COMPLETE  SPRAYER. 


Works  by  com- 
pressed air. 
Steady  stream;  even  delivery.  The  best  yet.  A 
practical  machine  sold  by  a  practical  man  Refer- 
ence—any.  reliable  man  in  Stockton.  Address 
H.  Q.  LEARNED,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Stockton,  Cal . 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burkr, 
30  Montgomery  St..  8.  F. 

BULLS.  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Short-horned  Durham  registered  bulls,  high  grade 
bulls,  high  grade  cows.   All  grades  $40  per  head. 
EAddress  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  ubo  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

A.  J.C.C.  J  ERSEY8.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Seronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Oal. 

PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F..  nai.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  yearc 
All  varieties  Cattle.  florsep,  sheer.  Horn  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J. 0.0.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


SWINE. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  Berkshire  swine  for  sale,  all 
ages.   Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co  ,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Poland-China  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.    Sutton  Bros.,  Lodl,  Cal. 

THOMAS  WATTE.  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshires.  Pigs  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sae.  Co.,  Oal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for  hatching.  C.  A. 
Stowe,  Stockton. 


EGGS  from  prize- winning  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns  and  Black  Minoreas  $1.50 
per  13,  $5  per  100.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Yale 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  NILES  St  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

WILLIAM  NILES  *  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc, 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  PreBB. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  31,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f 'rs  of  Pacific 
Incnbator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Gataloqwt. 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.    Plenty  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality  i 
and  quantity  in  the  har- 
vest. Write  us  and 
we  will  Bend  you, 
free,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  \f, 
New  York. 


MEYER,  WIL80N  St  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  ail  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  II  brary ,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  Inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  Including  Sling  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
slgnments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'Phone  James  3301. 

CONTRACTORS'  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY, 

LEADING  LABOR  AGENTS, 

635  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
Male  Help  of  All  Kinds  Famished  Free  of 
Charge  to  Every  Employer  of  Help. 

'Phone,  telegraph,  write  or  call  in  person  and 
procure  your  help  from  us.  L.  H.  CUTTING, 
Manager,  635  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

I— i  WANUFflCTURED    n~l  '  I 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpoje.    Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 

Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening:  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PET  A  LUn  A  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PBTALUM  A,  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLZEFY  HOLLOW  EAHCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MA  RIB  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADINQ  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED.  \ 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bnll  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  Invited.    R.  M.  HOTALINQ,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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HAY  PRESSES 


WE    HANDLE  THE 

"Universal "  "Steel  King," 
"Steel  Beauty"  and  "Ajax." 


0 


THIS  CUT  SHOWS  OUR 

55 


Capacity,  12  to  15  tons  per  day. 
Adapted  to  field  or  barn. 
Power  works  at  any  angle  horses  can  travel. 


Address   for   Circulars   and  Prices- 


Sc  H/VTWILTOIN,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 


Would  You  Spend 
One  Dollar  to  Gain  Ten? 


INVEST  A  DOLLAR  IN  AN 
IRRIGATION  PLANT  AND  YOUR 
RETURNS  WILL  BE  TEN-FOLD 

THE  RESULT  OF  IRRIGA- 
TION IS  BOUNTIFUL  AND  RICH 
CROPS.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  AS- 
SURANCE OF  A  PROSPEROUS 
YEAR.  THIS  IS  AS  VITAL  A 
MATTER  TO  YOU  AS  A  GOOD 
nARKET  FOR  YOUR  CROPS. 


\A/E  BUILD  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
OR  IRRIGATION  PLANTS. 


KROGH  iTF'G  CO., 

19    MARKET    ST..       SAN  FRANCISCO. 

WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING  A  COMPLETE  PLANT  FOR  YOUR  WORK. 


WE  PUT  MONEY  IN 
YOUR  POCKETS. 

JACKSON  SPECIAL  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS  take  just  half  the  power  of  other  makes  of  pumps 
and  consequently  only  half  the  fuel  required  to  operate 
them.  You  will  pay  for  your  plant  the  first  year  out  of  the 
saving.  Fuel  represents  money  whether  it  be  electricity, 
gasoline,  or  steam. 

BYRON  JACKSON 
HACHINE  WORKS, 

-4-11  market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Jackson  Patent  High  Efficiency  Horizontal 
Centrifugal  Pump  Dl  ect  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


13  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORNIA. 

IRRIGATORS  ATTE1NTIOIN! 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

Eclipse  Centrifugal  Pumps 


AND  CAN  FURNISH  PUMPING  PLANTS  IN  ANY  SIZE,  INCLUDING  POWER. 
Send  for  Folder. 


FRANCIS  SMITH 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


<fe  CO., 


FOR    TOU/N    \A/ATER  \A/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes 

«3  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAJL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe    Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  P'nei 
with  Asphaltum. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Improved 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR  IS  THE  ONE  TO  BUY 

Below  are  a  few  of  them  : 
Costs  no  more  than  inferior  machines 
Gets  More  Cream  out  of  the  Milk 
Is  less  expensive  to  operate 
Increases  the  quantity 
Improves  the  quality 

Will  wear  longer 
Soons  pays  for  itself 
Has  its  gears  enclosed 
Bowl  has  few  parts  to  wash 
Has  simple  self-emptying  Bowl 
Has  many  other  points  of  superiority 
More  fully  described  in  our  catalogues 
which  are  free  for  the  asking,  all  making 
The  U.  S.  Separator  the  Standard  Separator  of  the  World 

For  Western  customers,  we  transfer  our  separator*  from  Chic.ie...,  LaCrosse,  Minneapolis 
Sioux  City  ami  Omaha.   Address  all  letters  to  Heliums  Falls,  Vt. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.3 


,1 


With  this  tool  every  Held  can  be  made  as  smooth 
as  a  Boor,  and  the  soil  pulverized  One  enough  for  a 
flower  bed. 

It  is  adjustable  with  a  lever  by  which  the  entire 
action  is  controlled  by  the  driver,  and  he  can  re- 
move at  will  all  the  earth  possible  for  the  team  to 
haul,  taking  it  from  hills  or  uneven  places  and 
putting  it  into  hollows  to  level  up  the  tlild. 

PRICES  THIS  WEEK: 


6  ft.  cut,  $8.00;  8  ft.  cut,  $10.00;  10  ft.  cut,  $12.00. 

lA/rlte>  for  Prices  on  U^alter  FK.  \A/ood  Mowers. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO. 

222  niSSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WXc  p    ROOF  PAINTS. 
•  M.       •  PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  coating  for  Roofs,  Tanks,  Flumes.     Fire-proof.     Hardens  like 
slate.    Cheap;  durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Ready  Roofing.  Correspondence  solicited. 


I  will  snip  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
 THE  CELEBR/ITED  


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  12  Ins. 
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Stanislaus  County. 

We  have  in  recent  issues  betrayed  much  pleasur- 
able emotion  over  the  indications  of  progress  which 
we  see  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  We  have  made 
several  excursions  into  and  through  this  great  inland 


century,  when  farming  was  done  by  rainfall  alone, 
shows  that  there  is  ample  quality  in  the  land.  Now 
in  very  large  areas  irrigation  is  available  to  render 
profitable  a  wide  diversification  of  products  and 
make  small  farming  safe.  It  will  prove  true,  no 
doubt,  that  irrigation  will  bring  out  here  and  there 


Combined  Harvester  in  a  Stanislaus  County  Grain  Field. 


families  are  now  going  in  upon  the  lands  of  the  Mo- 
desto and  Turlock  districts,  encouraged  by  the  good 
showing  made  by  those  who  pioneered  development 
just  after  mountain  waters  came  upon  the  land. 
Only  last  month  we  had  opportunity  to  traverse 
much  of  the  country  and  to  see  the  character  of  the 

improvements  made, 
and  they  are  very  sat- 
isfactory and  prom- 
ising. The  towns  are 
showing  the  new  life 
in  the  county,  and  im- 
plements and  supplies 
wholly  unknown  while 
the  wheat  crop  was 
the  only  recourse  are 
now  being  freely  sold. 
We  stayed  several 
hours  in  Modesto,  vis- 
ited the  creamery  and 
conversed  with  many 
citizens.  The  whole 
community  seems 
awake,   hopeful  and 


empire  of  California 
during  the  last  few 
months,  and  we  have 
never  failed  to  see 
signs  of  development 
all  the  way  from 
Bakersfield  on  the 
south  to  Stockton  on 
the  north.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  more  go- 
ing on  in  some  places 
than  others,  but  in 
all  there  is  more 
gratifying  progress 
now  than  for  a  decade 
back.  No  county 
shows  awakening  and 
progress  superior  to 
those  discernible  in 
Stanislaus  county.  As 
is  described  upon 
another  page,  two 
large  irrigation  dis- 


liaying  in  an  Alfalfa  Field  Near  Ceres,  Stanislaus  County. 


Orchard  and  Drying  Floor  in  the  Fruit  Region  of  Stanislaus  County. 


tricts  are  open  to  settlers,  and  people  are  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  take  part  in  spread- 
ing abundant  water  upon  good  land.  And  good  land 
there  certainly  is  in  abundance  in  Stanislaus  county. 
The  splendid  record  of  the  county  for  a  third  of  a 


alkali  which  does  not  now  appear,  but  that  must  be 
expected,  and  culture  methods  and  drainage  which 
remove  alkali  must  be  observed;  but  we  expect  that 
on  the  deep,  light  loams  which  are  very  abundant 
there  will  be  a  minimum  of  this  evil.    Hundreds  of 


energetic,  and  it  did 
us  good  to  be  fresh- 
ened up  by  converse 
with  them. 

The  pictures  on  this 
page  are  selected  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the 
present  state  of  Stan- 
islaus county.  First 
is  the  great  wheat 
field  with  its  majestic 
harvesting  machin- 
ery. Wheat  is  no 
longer  the  one  thing 
in  the  county,  but  it 
is  a  great  thing  still, 
and  probably  will  be, 
for  people  are  not 
going  to  turn  away 
from  bread  if  they  do 
have  milk  and  fruit. 

The  picture  of  the 
alfalfa  field  with  its 
vast  weight  of  crop  is  expressive  of  what  can  be 
done  in  that  line.  Fruit  finds  fine  local  adaptations. 
Growing  and  drying  are  both  favored  by  the  local 
climate,  and  the  deep  soils  are  a  storehouse  of  fer- 
tility.   But  the  pictures  tell  their  own  story. 
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The  Week. 

What  the  cutting  out  of  spring  rains  will  do  to 
crops  and  pasturage  is  shown  again  this  year.  It  is 
seldom  that  rainfall  at  the  end  of  the  season  has  been 
so  light  as  this  year  and  the  grain  and  hay  crops  will 
show  it.  Rather  low  temperatures  and  absence  of 
dry,  hot  winds  are  helping  the  plant  to  do  all  that  it 
can,  but  there  are  limits  to  such  assistance.  South- 
ern California  seems  to  have  a  little  advantage  of 
the  central  districts  this  year  in  the  growth  of  spring 
and  early  summer  stuff.  Fortunately  the  outlook  for 
values  for  grain  and  hay  is  good  and  this  will  help  out 
considerably. 

The  prospect  for  fruit  values  ought  to  be  very 
good  indeed.  Eastern  fruit  crops  are  notably  light. 
There  seems  to  have  been  all  kinds  of  trouble  pre- 
vailing all  the  way  round  from  the  Arkansas  apple 
region  through  the  peach  districts  of  Georgia  to  the 
peach  and  small  fruit  areas  of  Michigan.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  such  wide  reduction  in  available  supplies 
has  to  be  predicted  as  we  find  now  in  our  Eastern 
exchanges.  It  manifestly  means  that  California  will 
be  called  upon,  not  only  for  fresh  fruit  shipments, 
but  for  all  kinds  of  canned  and  dried  fruits.  Seldom 
has  there  been  such  a  promise  of  an  Eastern  appe- 
tite for  long-distance  fruit  supplies. 

But  the  usual  spring  cloud  appears  in  the  trans- 
portation horizon.  The  encouragement  which  was 
given  by  the  Southern  Pacific  that  the  short  time 
and  regular  schedule  for  fruit  trains  which  have  been 
so  eagerly  demanded  by  the  growers  would  be 
secured  this  year,  is  already  darkened  by  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  railway  can  after  all  deliver  the 
goods  along  that  line.  The  specter  of  a  strike 
arises,  and  is  it  not  unfortunate  that  strikes  always 
come  just  at  a  time  when  our  horticultural  ship- 
ments, which  can  least  endure  delay,  are  worst 
affected.  The  danger  seems  now  to  be  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  boiler  makers  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in 
what  is  called  a  sympathetic  strike  because  last  year 
there  was  a  ruction  between  the  Union  Pacific  and 
its  boiler  makers  and  because  "  piece  work  "  was  to 
be  extended.  The  Southern  Pacific  declares  that  it 
did  not  in  any  respect  help  the  Union  Pacific  and 
that  it  does  not  intend  to  extend  piece  work.  The 
statement  is  also  made  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
shop  employes  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
treatment  and  would  not  think  of  striking  except 
under  union  orders  for  sympathetic  reasons.  Now  it 
it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  sympathetic  reasons 
why  no  such  strike  should  be  thought  of.  The  ruin 
of  the  California  fruit  growers'  season  ought  to  com- 
mand some  sympathy  from  California  boiler  makers. 
Even  if  they  do  not  care  for  the  fruit  growers  as 
fellow  citizens,   what  industrial  suicide  it   is  to 
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strike  and  destroy  the  interest  which  really 
supports  them.  The  boiler  makers  get  more 
money  out  of  the  fruit  crop  day  for  day  than  the 
growers  do,  and  if  the  growers  have  to  stop  growing 
they  will  surely  have  to  stop  boiling.  Not  only  that, 
they  will  through  their  influence  act  directly  against 
the  development  of  California,  which  now  promises 
so  much  for  all  citizens.  Again,  what  has  Mr.  H. 
Ryan  of  San  Jose  "county  president  of  the  Fruit 
Workers  Union,  No.  10,770,"  to  say  about  the  mat- 
ter ?  Would  not  a  little  sympathy  between  the  Cali- 
fornia boiler  makers  and  the  California  fruit  workers 
do  just  as  well,  as  so  much  sympathy  with  the  iron 
workers  in  the  blizzard  district  ?  Charity  begins  at 
home,  even  if  it  does  not  end  there.  It  seems  to  us 
that  some  one  whom  they  would  respect  and  esteem 
should  plead  with  these  sympathetic  boilers  makers 
not  to  start  a  disturbance  for  which  they  have  no 
personal  wish  or  reason,  and  the  result  of  which  can 
only  be  distress  to  the  State  and  its  people,  and  the 
chief  weight  of  which  is  likely  to  fall  directly  upon 
another  branch  of  organized  labor  which  they  should 
fraternally  sympathize  with  and  encourage. 

No  wheat  has  cleared  this  week  and  no  charters 
have  been  drawn,  but  December  futures  are  firmer 
here  and  higher  at  the  East.  The  approaching  re- 
duction of  import  duties  in  Europe  is  helping  the  out- 
look here.  Spot  wheat  is  largely  nominal  and  un- 
changed. Flour  shipments  to  Australia  have  been 
resumed  in  considerable  volume.  Feed  barley  is  50 
cents  higher,  but  futures  are  lower.  Barley  is  com- 
ing from  the  north,  apparently  to  fill  contracts,  and 
it  hurts  futures  temporarily.  Rye  is  a  little  firmer, 
but  little  is  doing.  There  is  considerable  movement 
in  white,  pink  and  Bayo  beans,  and  something  like  a 
corner  seems  to  be  crowding  them  up:  $2  or  $3  a  ton 
higher.  Hay  is  unchanged,  but  there  is  a  weaker 
feeling  in  expectation  of  the  new  crop.  Beef  and 
mutton  are  quiet  and  fairly  steady,  while  hogs  are 
lower  and  about  down  to  Eastern  figures.  Butter 
has  been  soaring  this  week  and  there  has  been  quite 
a  squabble  to  get  possession  of  creamery  output. 
Some  big  contractors  seem  to  be  short  of  their  re- 
quirements, and  creamery  people  seem  to  be  doing  a 
little  speculating  on  their  own  account;  so  it  is  hard  to 
get  the  stuff.  Cheese  is  weak,  but  it  is  not  expected 
to  go  lower,  as  there  is  less  soft  stock  in  sight.  Eggs 
are  steady,  with  the  speculative  demand  less  brisk, 
but  the  best  are  holding  up  well.  Poultry  is  quiet 
and  even  young  stock  is  worth  less  than  the  ex- 
treme, while  choice  old  fowls  have  the  advantage  this 
week.  Old  potatoes  are  going  at  all  prices  except 
high  ones,  but  choice  new  in  boxes  are  selling  well. 
Onions  are  crushed  by  an  excess  of  new  reds  and 
prices  are  low.  Cherries  are  selling  well,  choice 
blacks  promising  to  be  short  this  year.  Canners  are 
taking  the  gooseberry  freely.  Strawberries  are 
weak  under  heavy  receipts.  Choice  lemons  are  a 
little  higher  and  oranges  are  unchanged.  Dried 
fruit  is  quiet  and  firm,  with  a  good  outlook.  The 
French  are  still  bidding  2*c  for  standard  prunes,  and 
not  getting  them.  Almonds  are  quiet  and  steady. 
There  is  a  little  new  honey  said  to  be  watery.  Over 
30.0  cases  of  new  honey  have  gone  by  sea  to  France 
via  New  York.  Hops  are  unchanged,  with  quite  a 
heavy  shipment  to  Australia.  Wool  is  nearly  all  sold, 
except  the  Mendocino  and  Humboldt.  Nearly  140 
tons  went  by  ship  to  New  York  this  week. 

The  California  Academy  of  Sciences  celebrated  its 
half-century  anniversary  this  week,  and  established 
the  custom  of  awarding  a  gold  medal  to  a  Californian 
distinguished  by  public  service.  The  first  goes  to 
Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa  "  in  recognition  of 
great  services  to  mankind  in  creating  new  flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables."  It  is  very  appropriate  that 
such  award  should  be  made  in  California,  for  even 
these  later  days  home  honors  have  been  slow  to  some 
prophets.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  award  of  a 
learned  academy  should  go  to  a  horticultural  investi- 
gator and  not  to  some  worker  in  what  might  be 
thought  more  pure  science.  The  whole  affair  savors 
delightfully  of  progress. 

During  next  week  there  will  be  a  round  of  the 
State  by  a  distinguished  company  of  German  land- 
owners and  agricultural  teachers,  coming  as  an 
accredited  body  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
agricultural  association  of  the  German  empire.  The 
company  numbers  fifty-four,  not  including  American 
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experts  who  accompany  them  to  assist  their  obser- 
vations. Our  Government  has  taken  official  recog- 
nition of  them  and  is  doing  all  possible  to  assist  them 
in  their  studies  in  this  country.  They  are  being 
shown  the  most  distinguished  consideration  wherever 
they  go.  We  trust  that  our  readers  in  all  localities 
visited  will  participate  in  the  local  preparations  for 
welcome  and  promotion  of  the  visitors  desire  to  see 
all  they  can  of  California  agriculture  during  a  few 
days  time.  Boards  of  trade  are  making  prepara- 
tions and  will  welcome  assistance. 

The  California  Promotion  Committee  is  going 
ahead  vigorously  with  its  work.  The  monthly  report 
of  Rufus  P.  Jennings,  executive  officer,  which  is 
issued  this  week,  shows  that  12,499  letters  and  cir- 
cular letters  were  sent  out  during  April,  and  44,841 
since  the  committee  began  work  last  August.  Dur- 
ing April  the  committee  mailed  25,536  pieces  of  liter- 
ature, and  in  other  ways  distributed  24,263  pieces,  a 
total  of  49,799,  and  for  the  seven  months  ending 
April  30  of  246,639.  Results  of  the  work  by  the  men 
who  went  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  committee 
are  excellent.  This  movement  is  proving  most  effect- 
ive in  bringing  desirable  people  to  California.  The 
records  show  that  28,279  persons  have  taken  advan 
tage  of  the  low  colonist  rates  since  February  15,  and 
are  settling  in  different  sections  of  the  State. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Erinose  of  the  Vine. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  branch  from  one  of 
the  vines  in  my  three-year-old  Tokay  vineyard.  Sev- 
eral of  the  vines  seem  to  be  affected  that  way. 
Kindly  explain  to  me  what  it  is,  its  cause,  and  state 
its  remedy  ? — George  Little,  Sacramento  county. 

The  disease  is  erinose,  which  was  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  December 
21,  1901,  and  concerning  which  you  can  get  a  bulletin 
by  applying  to  the  University  Experiment  Station  at 
Berkeley.  Erinose  is  a  disease  of  the  vine  character- 
ized by  swellings  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves, 
and  corresponding  depressions  on  the  lower  surface. 
These  swellings,  when  numerous,  cause  considerable 
deformation  of  the  leaves,  but  not  the  change  of  color 
to  yellow  or  brown  which  is  characteristic  of  most 
fungous  diseases.  Even  very  badly  affected  leaves 
retain  almost  their  normal  green  color  until  late  in 
the  season.  The  depressions  on  the  under  side  are 
coated  with  a  thick  felt-like  covering,  which,  at  first 
pure  white,  gradually  turns  rusty  and  finally  becomes 
dark  brown.  Generally,  the  swellings  and  corre- 
sponding depressions  are  isolated  and  few  in  number 
on  the  affected  leaves,  but  in  severe  cases  they  are 
numerous  enough  to  become  confluent,  and  the  whole 
surface  is  then  completely  hidden  by  the  felt-like  cov- 
ering. Occasionally,  indeed,  the  felt-like  material 
extends  to  the  upper  surface  in  narrow  strips  bor- 
dering the  veins,  and  may  even  be  found  on  the 
petioles  and  flower  clusters.  The  disease  is  now 
known  to  be  due  to  the  attacks  of  minute  mites.  The 
stings  or  punctures  of  these  mites  exert  a  stimulat- 
ing effect  upon  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  leaf,  which 
causes  them  to  grow  out  into  the  abnormal  hair-like 
processes  already  described.  The  mite  causing 
erinose  of  the  vine  is  known  as  Phytoptus  vitis,  and 
is  related  to  the  mites  causing  a  similar  disease  of 
the  walnut  and  the  leaf  blister  of  the  pear,  both  of 
which  are  very  common  in  California. 

The  phytoptus  seems  as  sensitive  to  the  fumes  of 
sulphur  as  the  red  spider,  and  several  sulphurings 
during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  are  recom- 
mended for  the  control  of  the  mite.  The  only  vine- 
yards which  have  been  found  badly  affected  in  Cali- 
fornia are  those  in  which  little  or  no  sulphuring  has 
been  done,  or  those  where  the  growth  of  foliage  has 
been  so  luxuriant  as  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of 
the  sulphur  by  the  sun.  In  the  latter  cases  the 
vines  are  so  strong  that  they  practically  receive  no 
harm  from  the  disease.  In  severe  cases  a  winter 
treatment  of  the  vine  stumps  is  practiced  in  France. 
This  treatment  consists  in  pouring  about  one  quart 
of  boiling  water  over  the  stump.  For  very  large 
stumps  a  somewhat  greater  amount  of  water  is  used, 
and  for  smaller  vines  a  proportionate  amount.  This 
method  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious,  and  with  the 
portable  boilers  constructed  for  the  purpose  two 
men  can  treat  from  1500  to  2000  vines  per  day.  Cut- 
tings taken  from  affected  vines  for  the  purpose  of 
rooting  or  grafting  may  be  thoroughly  disinfected  by 
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placing  them  in  hot  water  (122°  P.)  for  ten  minutes. 
If  this  is  done  carefully  all  the  mites  and  their  eggs 
will  be  destroyed  without  injury  to  the  cuttings. 

Paraffin  for  Tree  Wounds. 

To  the  Editor: — I  find  a  paragraph  in  an  Eastern 
paper  telling  how  an  Ohio  man  had  found  paraffin 
valuable  in  repairing  two  trees  badly  damaged  by 
storm,  one  being  a  maple  and  the  other  an  apple.  In 
each  case  a  large  limb  was  broken  down  from  the 
trunk,  but  still  attached  to  it.  The  limbs  were 
propped  up  and  fastened  securely  with  straps,  very 
much  as  a  broken  leg  might  be  fastened  with  splints, 
and  then  melted  paraffin  was  poured  into  and  over 
all  the  cracks.  The  surgical  operation  was  entirely 
successful.  The  paraffin  prevented  the  escape  of  the 
sap,  kept  out  the  rain  and  moisture,  which  would 
have  rotted  the  trees,  prevented  the  depredations  of 
insects,  and  the  limbs  seem  to  be  reattached  to  the 
trees.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?— Reader,  San 
Francisco. 

The  only  new  thing  in  it  is  possibly  the  use  of  par- 
affin instead  of  grafting  wax,  paint,  etc.,  which  have 
been  used  in  the  same  way  from  time  immemorial. 
We  should  regard  paraffin  inferior  to  the  substances 
commonly  used,  because  more  likely  to  be  melted  or 
displaced.  It  is  true  that  tree  wounds  readily  heal 
and  sundered  surfaces  are  united  by  deposit  of  new 
intermediate  tissue  if  air  and  water  are  excluded  and 
decay  prevented.  But  this  is  all  that  is  accom- 
plished by  the  dressing.  The  new  growth  will  have 
no  strength  to  hold  up  the  limb.  The  new  growth  is 
only  superficial — the  inner  wood  does  not  reunite. 
Therefore,  the  limb  will  stay  in  place  as  long  as  the 
straps  and  supports  sustain  its  weight.  If  they 
should  hold  strength  until  considerable  growth  sur- 
rounded the  old  wound,  the  repair  might  be  perma- 
nent ;  otherwise  a  little  stress  of  weight  or  wind  will 
tear  the  limb  down  again.  Bolting  the  limb  in  place 
with  long,  slim  carriage  bolts  is  better  than  straps, 
because  they  hold  longer  and  are  easily  grown  over. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  fallen  branch 
and  paint  the  wound  than  to  practice  such  surgery, 
except  on  very  young  trees. 

English  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — My  walnut  and  edible  chestnut 
trees  bloom,  but  the  chestnuts  are  hollow  and  the 
walnuts  fall.  If  it  is  the  fault  of  pollination,  can  I 
shake  the  male  blossom  on  the  tree  ?  It  comes  out 
quite  awhile  ahead  of  the  nuts.  Kindly  give  your 
advice,  as  I  am  much  interested  in  the  fruiting.  I 
planted  nuts  from  the  old  home  in  England,  and  I 
notice  some  are  much  earlier  than  others,  and  I  be- 
lieve some  of  them  are  comparatively  immune  from 
frost.  I  have  some  thirty-seven  trees. — Reader, 
Blocksburg. 

According  to  our  experience,  the  staminate  blos- 
som of  the  walnut  must  carry  effective  pollen  for 
some  time  after  it  apparently  withers,  because  the 
catkins  are  in  that  condition  before  the  pistillate 
blossom  appears,  and  yet  the  trees  bear  heavily  each 
year  and  there  are  no  other  walnuts  within  reach 
from  which  the  pollen  could  be  taken.  Still,  it  may 
be  that  there  is  lack  of  pollination,  and  anything 
that  you  could  do  in  the  way  of  artificial  pollination 
would  be  interesting  as  demonstrating  the  fact.  The 
chestnut  is  quite  disposed  to  carry  hollow  burs,  and 
the  reason  why  the  tree  is  unsatisfactory  in  many 
parts  of  the  State  has  not  been  fully  made  out.  Your 
experiment  with  English  walnut  seedlings  is  very 
interesting  and  may  produce  quite  valuable  results. 
If  you  have  so  many  seedlings  manifesting  such 
marked  difference  in  character,  some  of  them  may 
be  superior  to  varieties  which  we  now  have.  Care- 
ful attention  should  be  paid  to  their  time  of  bloom- 
ing, regularity  of  bearing,  character  of  nut,  etc. 

Erinose  of  the  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  matter  with  the 
walnut  and  pomelo  leaves  which  I  send  herewith  ? 
Tf  the  trouble  is  serious,  what  is  the  remedy  ? — 
Fair  Oaks,  San  Mateo  county. 

The  walnut  leaves  are  affected  with  the  disease 
known  as  erinose.  The  description  and  the  cause 
are  the  same  as  the  vine  disease  of  the  same  name 
which  is  described  in  another  answer  on  this  page. 
The  treatment  would  also  be  the  same — a  thorough 
sulphuring  of  the  foliage  as  soon  as  the  trouble  is 
seen,  or  in  advance  of  that  if  it  is  of  annual  occur- 
rence. A  winter  spraying  with  strong  kerosene 
emulsion  might  avert  the  trouble.  The  pomelo 
leaves  have  the  brownish- red  discoloration  common 
to  citrus  leaves,  the  cause  of  which  has  not  been 
made  out.  It  is  fortunately  not  abundant  enough 
usually  to  do  harm. 


Brown  Apricot  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  piece  of  prune  tree  with 
brown  apricot  scale.  I  have  twenty-four  acres 
planted  to  prunes  and  they  are  all  more  or  less  in- 
fected. Can  I  use  the  resin  wash  to  spray  ?  Kindly 
let  me  know  what  is  best  to  be  done. — Reader, 
Santa  Ynez. 

You  can  use  the  resin  wash  or  the  kerosene  emul- 
sion to  check  the  spread  of  the  brown  apricot  scale, 
and  it  will  be  useful  also  for  the  plum  aphis  if  that 
common  insect  should  appear.  It  is,  however,  a 
little  too  early  to  make  the  application,  for  the  twigs 
which  you  send  show  that  the  young  scale  is  not  yet 
hatching,  and  these  washes  would  have  little  effect 
on  the  eggs  while  they  are  under  the  old  scale.  You 
should  watch  with  a  magnifier  to  see  when  the  young 
scales  are  running  out  in  considerable  numbers  and 
then  apply  either  of  these  washes,  for  they  are  not 
injurious  to  foliage  or  fruit.  After  the  spraying  you 
could  secure  a  colony  of  the  parasites,  which  work 
very  effectively  upon  the  brown  apricot  scale,  from 
Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  Deputy  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner, Clay  Street  Dock,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Possibly  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — Under  separate  cover  we  send 
some  diseased  specimens  of  pear  wood.  Please  state 
name  of  disease,  whether  infectious  to  surrounding 
trees  and  proper  treatment.  Disease  appears  upon 
but  one  tree  at  present,  involving  the  branches  only 
on  one  (south)  side.  You  will  notice  in  some  of  the 
specimens  an  apparent  effort  to  put  forth  a  new 
growth  from  dormant  buds.  This  being  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  our  orchard,  which  is  noted  as  the  most 
thrifty  and  productive  in  this  vicinity,  we  wish  to 
check  the  disease  promptly,  if  possible. — P.  Butler, 
Porestville. 

The  specimens  are  inadequate  for  demonstration. 
They  show  some  signs  of  the  pear  blight — a  bacterial 
disease  which  is  now  making  alarming  progress  in 
some  parts  of  the  State;  but  we  do  not  declare  this 
disease  except  upon  the  clearest  testimony.  Cut 
away  and  burn  all  branches  which  show  the  trouble. 
Watch  continually  for  later  appearances  and  send  us 
a  greater  length  of  wood  in  connection  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  blackening  of  the  leaves,  young  fruit  and 
young  wood  which  you  may  discover. 

Thinning  Apples. 

To  the  Editor: — In  three-year-old  apple  trees 
should  the  fruit  be  thinned  when  it  has  a  tendency  to 
come  in  bunches  of  six  or  eight  and  remain  small  ?  Is 
it  a  sign  of  poor  soil  conditions  ? — Fair  Oaks,  San 
Mateo  county. 

Your  young  apple  trees  should  certainly  not  be  al- 
lowed to  overbear,  and  we  should  allow  very  few 
apples  on  so  young  a  tree.  Young  trees  usually  bear 
large  fruit,  but  large  fruit  can  not  be  grown  in  such 
clusters.  Remove  three-quarters  of  the  fruit.  Then, 
if  you  find  the  fruit  still  small  and  are  sure  that  the 
ground  has  not  dried  out,  you  may  infer  that  the  soil 
is  at  fault.  The  first  inference  would  be,  however, 
that  the  tree  needs  irrigation — once  or  twice  during 
the  summer,  applying  enough  to  soak  down  deeply. 

Leaf  Spot  and  Die-back. 

To  the  Editor  : — What  is  the  matter  with  some  of 
my  cherry  trees  ?  The  leaves  first  commence  turn- 
ing yellow  and  finally  look  like  the  sample  I  send  you. 
The  branches  on  top  of  the  tree  don't  fill  out  with 
leaves  like  healthy  trees.  I  can  find  no  borers.  If 
you  give  me  some  advice  in  regard  to  them  you  would 
confer  a  favor. — Grower,  San  Jose. 

Your  cherry  leaves  show  the  presence  of  a  spot 
fungus  to  which  the  cherry  tree  is  somewhat  subject. 
Fortunately  it  seldom  occurs  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
affect  the  thrift  of  the  trees.  There  is  always  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  it  present  on  our  own  trees  and  yet 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  thrifty  and  productive.  The 
presence  of  this  disease  does  not  account  for  the 
failure  of  the  leaves  in  the  top  of  the  tree.  That  is 
probably  due  to  die-back,  caused  by  some  trouble  at 
the  root.  Trees  which  have  suffered  from  drying  out 
of  the  soii  during  the  previous  year,  also  those  which 
have  stood  in  saturated  ground  during  the  previous 
winter,  are  affected  with  die-back  of.  this  kind.  The 
cure  is  either  drainage  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  win- 
ter water,  or  irrigation  water  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer.  The  cherry  tree  is  very  sensitive  to 
soil  conditions  and  thrives  best  in  deep,  retentive,  but 
well-drained  loams,  in  which  the  moisture  supply  is 
constant  and  adequate.  You  should  cut  back  those 
branches  which  show  die-back  of  this  character  to 
the  first  healthy  growth  below. 


Apple  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor  : — What  is  the  matter  with  the 
apple  tree,  from  which  the  enclosed  twigs  were 
taken;  and  also  what  is  a  remedy  ?— George  Dunn, 
Sacramento. 

The  disease  is  powdery  mildew  of  the  apple,  a  fun- 
gus disease  which  chiefly  attacks  the  new  growth. 
This  trouble  has  been  rather  more  serious  than  usual 
this  year,  owing  to  favoring  weather  conditions. 
Dry  sulphur  blown  into  the  foliage,  just  as  grape-vine 
mildew  is  treated,  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  most 
available  remedy. 

Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  W.  M.  of  the  National  Grange,  is 
spending  several  weeks  visiting  the  Granges  of  Cali- 
fornia and  is  being  received  everywhere  with  great 
interest  and  enthusiasm.  His  stirring  addresses 
should  aid  greatly  in  the  progress  of  the  Grange  in 
this  State. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
May  18,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Warm  and  dry  weather  continued  during  the  week, 
with  brisk  northerly  winds.  Late  sown  wheat  is  in  bad 
condition  and  will  make  a  light  crop.  Early  grain  is 
coloring  and  is  in  good  condition  in  most  places;  the 
yield  will  probably  be  about  the  same  as  last  season's. 
Haying  is  progressing,  and  the  crop  is  reported  very 
short,  some  correspondents  stating  it  is  the  lightest 
yield  ever  known.  Pastures  are  rapidly  turning  brown 
and  feed  is  becoming  scarce;  stock  are  being  driven  to 
the  mountain  ranges.  Pears,  plums,  prunes,  grapes  and 
berries  will  yield  excellent  crops.  Apricots  will  be  very 
light  and  peaches  probably  below  average.  Citrus  fruits 
are  in  good  condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Warm  weather  and  dry  northerly  winds  prevailed 
during  the  week,  with  fogs  along  the  coast.  The  out- 
look for  late  sown  grain  is  not  good,  and  in  some  sections 
the  crop  will  be  a  failure.  Early  grain  continues  in  fair 
condition  in  most  places,  but  the  yield  will  not  be  up  to 
early  estimates.  Hay  harvest  is  in  progress  in  some 
localities;  the  crop  is  reported  light  in  nearly  all  sec- 
tions. Corn  and  potato  planting  are  progressing  in  the 
northern  districts.  Green  feed  is  becoming  scarce,  and 
in  some  places  stock  are  in  poor  condition.  It  is  reported 
the  prune  crop  in  Santa  Clara  valley  will  be  much 
lighter  than  last  season's,  but  the  fruit  of  better  quality. 
Apricots  will  be  far  below  average  in  nearly  all  sections. 
Cherries  are  ripening  rapidly  and  are  yielding  nearly  an 
average  crop. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  warm  during 
the  first  part,  becoming  cool  during  the  latter,  with 
brisk  to  high  northerly  winds  and  sandstorms.  Rsiin  Is 
badly  needed.  Barley  is  doing  fairly  well  in  most  sec- 
tions. Wheat  is  doing  well  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  valley,  but  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  re- 
ports are  discouraging,  and  but  little  wheat  will  be  made 
except  on  the  summer-fallowed  land,  where  the  crop  will 
be  light.  The  fruit  crop  is  in  good  condition,  and  while 
it  will  be  light  in  some  sections,  the  quality  will  be  good. 
Vines  are  in  good  condition  and  the  grape  crop  is  making 
fine  growth.  Green  feed  is  getting  scarce  in  some  locali- 
ties. Stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Ditches 
are  full  of  water  and  much  irrigation  is  being  done. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Warm,  clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  and 
all  crops  made  good  progress.  Grain  continues  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  will  probably  yield  an  unusually 
heavy  crop.  Hay  harvest  continues  and  the  crop  is 
turning  out  very  good.  Grain  harvest  will  commence 
soon  in  San  Diego  county.  The  bull  dog  and  red  spider 
pests  have  attacked  fruits  in  some  sections,  but  are  being 
checked  by  vigorous  spraying.  Walnuts  are  in  good 
condition,  very  little  damage  having  been  done  by  blight, 
but  the  yield  will  not  be  greater  than  last  season's. 
Apricots  are  in  fair  condition,  but  the  crop  will  be  very 
light.    Other  deciduous  fruits  will  yield  average  crops. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — The  week  had  more  sun- 
shine than  for  some  time  past.  Bean  planting  on.  Hay 
cutting  well  under  way  on  unusually  heavy  crop. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Different  Varieties  of  Oranges  and  Their  Respective 
Merits. 

By  C.  C.  Chapman  of  Fu'lerton  at  the  Los  Angeles  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention. 

The  California  fruit  grower  is  among  the  most  en- 
terprising horticulturist  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
He  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  markets,  receiving 
daily  telegraphic  reports  from  the  leading  cities  of 
the  country.  The  slightest  indication  of  a  want  by  a 
market  for  any  particular  fruit  or  special  variety  is 
quickly  noted  by  him,  and  straightway  he  sets  about 
endeavoring  to  supply  the  demand  thus  indicated. 
Not  always  even  does  he  wait  for  the  consumer  to 
make  known  his  desires  in  this  respect,  but  fre- 
quently he  creates  a  demand  for  his  products.  There 
is,  however,  one  unfortunate  feature  in  this  attempt 
to  meet  such  demand.  Every  fruit  grower  is  kept 
so  well  posted  by  attendance  upon  numerous  farm- 
ers' clubs  and  institutes,  and  through  the  numerous 
horticultural  journals,  that  there  is  at  once  a  move- 
ment all  along  the  line  to  grow  fruit  to  meet  the  indi- 
cated want.  The  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  are 
called  upon  to  supply  the  stock  from  which  to  make 
the  start,  or  the  genius  of  some  grower  develops 
from  his  own  orchard  the  desired  fruit,  or  one  that 
meets  favor  with  the  trade. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  every  orchardist  should 
want  to  grow  fruit  which  meets  the  most  ready  de- 
mand at  remunerative  prices.  Although  experience 
has  quite  fully  demonstrated  the  merit,  or  lack  of  it, 
of  practically  all  the  well-known  varieties,  the  ques- 
tion, however,  under  discussion  is  an  important  one. 
It  requires  a  number  of  years  of  expensive  attention 
from  the  setting  of  a  grove  to  its  yielding  a  crop.  A 
grower,  therefore,  contemplating  putting  out  an 
orchard,  or  the  rebudding  of  one  already  in  bearing, 
is  considering  a  question  of  great  interest  to  him. 
He  should  carefully  weigh  the  merits  and  weaknesses 
of  the  various  varieties  from  all  the  essential  points. 
Marketing  conditions  during  the  interval  from  the 
setting  of  an  orchard  to  its  bearing  may  radically 
change,  or  a  prospective  favorite  may  develop  a 
weakness  that  will  make  it  wholly  undesirable.  This 
has  been  the  experience  of  many  growers  who  have 
seen  their  coveted  wealth  gradually  and  slowly,  but 
surely,  vanish.  To  avoid  these  expensiva  and  exas- 
perating mistakes  growers  should  do  a  little  careful 
figuring  and  thinking  for  themselves.  It  will  not  do 
to  follow  blindly  and  en  masse  in  the  footsteps  of  any 
grower  who  may  have  made  something  of  a  success 
along  some  particular  line.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  thoughtless  work  done  by  growers  following 
some  neighbor  who  has  set  out  some  particular  vari- 
ety which  under  his  management,  and  also  under  con- 
ditions not  enjoyed  by  all,  has  proven  successful. 
Thus  a  sentiment  in  behalf  of  this  variety  is  created, 
and  often  without  good  judgment,  or  even  a  fair  de- 
gree of  common  sense,  it  is  very  generally  adopted 
and  set  out,  later  to  be  found  wholly  undesirable  and 
not  adapted  to  existing  conditions  or  localities,  or 
perchance  results  in  an  overproduction.  There  are 
varieties  of  citrus  fruits  which  may  be  grown  with 
profit  to  a  limited  extent,  but  would  result  in  disas- 
ter if  generally  cultivated.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Tangerine,  the  Satsumas,  the  Kumquats,  the  Malta 
or  Ruby  Blood,  or  grape  fruit.  There  is  a  demand 
at  good  prices  for  a  limited  quantity  of  these  varie- 
ties. Owing,  however,  to  their  peculiar  character- 
istics when  this  demand  is  supplied,  they  will  not  go 
into  general  consumption  except  at  prices  that  would 
be  wholly  unprofitable. 

In  the  brief  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  varous 
varieties  of  the  orange  grown  commercially  in  Cali- 
fornia I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  the 
trees  or  the  fruit.  The  mere  mention  of  the  names, 
I  take  it,  will  be  quite  sufficient,  their  characteris- 
tics being  well  known  to  growers. 

Desirable  Points. — The  grower  in  seeking  a  desir- 
able orange  tree  must  take  into  consideration  many 
points.  The  ideal  tree  must  be  hardy,  so  that  it  will 
stand  a  low  degree  of  temperature  with  little  or  no 
injury,  and  will  also  thrive  with  light  irrigation  and 
even  with  indifferent  cultivation.  It  should  be  a  vig- 
orous grower,  a  heavy  and  regular  bearer,  thornless, 
and  its  fruitage  season  must  come  when  the  orange 
is  needed  by  the  Eastern  consumer  and  extend  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  so  that  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  favorable  market  conditions.  Such  a  tree 
must  grow  an  orange  neither  too  large  nor  too  small, 
must  have  an  attractive  color,  be  shapely  and  of  a 
fine  texture.  It  must  be  heavy  of  juice,  of  good 
flavor,  and  the  grain  and  meat  must  be  fine,  show  rich 
color,  and  should  have  no  seeds,  or  but  few.  Fur- 
thermore, it  must  have  fine  keeping  and  shipping 
qualities,  for,  however  superior  an  orange  may  be,  it 
is  a  failure  unless  it  can  be  put  upon  the  market  in  a 
sound  condition. 

Washington  Navel. — The  Washington  Navel  has 
won  its  title  to  be  called  the  "  king  of  oranges."  It 
is  the  ideal  California  orange,  being  especially 
adapted  to  conditions  as  they  exist  here.  The  splen- 
did quality  of  the  Washington  Navel  has  won  for 
southern  California  favorable  recognition  throughout  I 


this  country  and  England  as  an  orange  district.  The 
tree  is  an  early  as  well  as  a  regular  bearer,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  attractive  color,  desirable  sizes,  a  good 
keeper,  and  is  susceptible  of  exceedingly  high  devel- 
opment along  these  lines. 

We  have  had  other  excellent  varieties  introduced 
into  California,  but  I  believe  that  the  Washington 
Navel  will  continue  to  hold  the  first  place  as  Califor- 
nia's standard  growing  and  shipping  orange.  While 
it  is  an  imported  variety,  yet  commercially  it  is  dis- 
tinctly a  product  of  southern  California,  and  has  no 
competitor  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  or  in  any  foreign 
country.  It  is  marketable  at  the  season  when  an 
orange  is  most  needed  and  meets  with  a  general  de- 
mand throughout  the  country,  and  so  far  as  present 
indications  point  it  will  be  difficult  to  produce  more 
of  this  fruit  than  the  markets  can  take  care  of  at 
reasonably  profitable  prices — provided,  however,  the 
growers  send  to  the  market  a  superior  article  only, 
such  as  the  Washington  Navel  is  capable  of  being 
made,  and,  further,  providing  the  transportation 
companies  will  deliver  them  promptly  and  with  the 
least  possible  injury. 

Australian  Navel.— The  Australian  Navel  was 
introduced  into  southern  California  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Washington  Navel.  As  every  grower 
knows,  the  tree  of  the  Australian  is  a  more  vigorous 
grower  than  the  Washington,  but  is  a  shy  and  irregu- 
lar bearer.  It  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  differences  between 
the  Washington  and  the  Australian  Navel,  and  how 
these  differences  have  been  brought  about.  There  is 
a  radical  difference,  both  in  the  shape  and  growth  of 
the  tree,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  fruit. 

Unfortunately,  the  Australian  has  been  well  scat- 
tered through  the  orchards  of  southern  California. 
In  the  early  days  it  was  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Washington  Navel,  and  no  particular  care 
was  taken  in  securing  buds  for  nursery  stock.  Or- 
chards generally  were  thus  badly  spotted  with  the 
Australian,  but  many  orchardists  have  very  wisely 
rebudded  to  the  more  popular  variety. 

The  continued  demand  for  a  better  orange  is  im- 
perative, and  it  behooves  every  grower  to  make  his 
business  a  success,  and  keep  California  in  the  lead  as 
an  orange-producing  section,  to  grow  only  the  best 
fruit,  and  the  Australian  Navel  does  not  possess 
merit  sufficient  to  warrant  any  grower  in  retaining 
it  in  his  orchard,  especially  since  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly demonstrated  that  large  trees  may  be  suc- 
cessfully rebudded.  The  Australian  comes  in  a  little 
later  than  the  Washington  Navel,  and  has  at  times 
in  the  past  on  this  account  found  a  good  demand 
after  the  Washingtons  had  been  marketed.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  when  the  Valencia  Late  comes 
to  be  more  plentiful,  which  it  evidently  will  in  the 
near  future,  or  the  Navelencia  proves  to  be  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it,  the  Australian  Navel  will  go  beg- 
ging, not  finding  any  so  poor  as  to  want  it  at  any 
price. 

St.  Michael. — One  of  the  best  oranges  in  many  re- 
spects, and  one  of  the  most  profitable  that  is  grown 
in  southern  California,  is  the  St.  Michael.  We  have 
at  least  three  distinct  varieties  called  the  St.  Mi- 
chael. One,  however — the  Red  St.  Michael— may  not 
be  properly  classed  with  the  others.  The  two  kinds 
that  are  well  known  are  the  small,  round  variety  and 
the  large.  Both  have  thin  rinds  and  may  be  prop- 
erly called  paper  rind,  the  appellation  commonly 
given  the  St.  Michael.  The  former  I  would  shun,  the 
tree  being  more  of  a  dwarf,  the  fruit  small  and  more 
inclined  to  drop  than  the  other  variety,  which  even 
with  it  is  a  serious  weakness.  All  oranges  should  be 
marketed  when  in  their  prime,  but  it  seems  that  this 
variety  suffers  more  by  neglect  in  this  respect  than 
any  other. 

The  tree  is  large,  hardy  and  a  regular  and  heavy 
bearer.  The  fruit  runs  to  small  sizes,  and,  going  on 
the  market  when  oranges  are  usually  higher  than 
they  are  earlier  in  the  season,  enables  the  retailer  to 
sell  at  a  nominal  price  per  dozen,  and  also  supplies 
the  summer  hotel  trade. 

Blood  Oranges. — There  are  two  varieties  of  the 
Blood  orange  well  scattered  throughout  the  orange 
districts  of  southern  California.  These  are  the  Malta 
and  Ruby  Blood.  The  former  was  imported  early  in 
the  history  of  orange  culture  here  and  has  proven 
generally  profitable.  It  does  not  show  the  color  indi- 
cated by  its  name  to  the  extent  the  Ruby 
variety  does.  It  is,  however,  regarded  by  many  as 
the  superior  orange.  A  limited  quantity  of  either  of 
these  varieties  may  be  profitably  grown. 

Valencia  Late. — Recently  the  Valencia  Late  has 
won  favor  with  both  the  grower  and  the  trade.  In 
fact,  from  the  phenomenally  high  prices  received, 
especially  last  year,  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  be- 
come famous  as  a  profitable  growing  orange.  Not 
only  in  southern  California  has  the  Valencia  Late 
won  favor,  for  we  find  growers  north  of  the  Tehach- 
api  have  been  attracted  by  it.  The  result  is  that 
this  variety  has,  perhaps,  been  more  extensively  set 
out  the  last  two  years  than  any  other.  Especially 
is  this  true  if  we  are  to  take  into  consideration  other 
varieties  which  have  been  rebudded  to  it.  We  may, 
therefore,  soon  expect  a  very  large  annual  increase 
in  the  yield  of  this  splendid  orange.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  predict  with  certainty  just  what  the  mar- 
keting results  of  this  will  be.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  there  must  be  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  I 


for  a  summer  orange,  or  there  will  be  serious  disap- 
pointment among  Valencia  growers.  I  may  be 
charged  with  selfishness  in  expressing  such  pessi- 
mistic views  with  reference  to  the  future  of  the 
Valencia,  as  I  have  as  little  to  fear  of  an  overproduc- 
tion as  any  other  grower,  but  I  believe  I  can  speak 
on  this  subject  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  honesty. 
Conditions,  however,  may  radically  change,  and  I 
trust  they  will.  While  I  am  convinced  that  a  greater 
demand  than  now  exists  may  be  created  for  this 
orange— as,  indeed,  we  have  seen  it  rapidly  increase 
during  the  last  two  years— yet  I  doubt  that  the  de- 
mand will  keep  pace  with  the  enormous  increase  in 
production  which  we  must  look  for.  The  Valencia  is 
not  a  heavy,  annual  bearer.  After  the  tree  is  fully 
matured  it  is  inclined  to  produce  a  good  crop  only  bi- 
annually.  When  these  large  crops  are  supplemented 
by  heavy  deciduous  crops  low  prices  must  be  ex- 
pected. It  must  also  be  understood  that  it  costs 
more  to  market  a  summer  orange  than  it  does  other 
varieties.  Extra  expense  is  not  only  incurred  by 
grower  and  shipper,  but  likewise  by  the  Eastern 
handler. 

While  I  regard  the  Valencia  grown  under  favor- 
able conditions  as  the  best  orange,  all  things  consid- 
ered, known  here  or  elsewhere  the  world  over,  it  has 
its  objections  as  a  standard  orange  for  the  general 
grower,  or  as  the  best  orange  suited  to  the  most 
favorable  marketing  period,  and  these  are  conditions 
which  must  prevail  if  we  expect  to  make  the  culture 
of  the  orange  uniformly  profitable.  In  many  districts 
where  it  may  be  grown,  so  far  as  the  abundance  of 
crops  are  concerned,  the  Valencia  cannot  be  held 
until  there  is  a  demand  for  it  at  remunerative  prices 
without  deteriorating.  It  loses  color,  flavor  and 
fineness  of  texture,  and  thus  in  all  the  essentials  of  a 
superior  orange  becomes  a  failure.  It  comes  to  its 
best  after  the  markets  have  been  supplied  for  six 
months  or  more  with  other  varieties,  and  when  both 
California  and  Eastern  deciduous  fruits  and  berries 
are  in  greatest  abundance.  People  therefore  natur- 
ally turn  from  the  orange  and  thus  materially  reduce 
the  demand  for  a  summer  orange. 

In  order  that  we  might  get  a  correct  idea  about 
prices  received  for  the  Valencia,  and  also  to  remove 
false  impressions  created  by  the  high  prices  obtained 
during  the  close  of  the  last  two  seasons,  I  have  esti- 
mated the  average  price  received  from  shipments  I 
made  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  the 
past  six  years.  I  take  these  months  because  practi- 
cally the  entire  crop  is  shipped  by  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, and  also  because  with  most  growers  it  is 
necessary  to  ship  by  that  time,  the  fruit  deteriorat- 
ing if  left  on  the  trees  longer.  I  believe,  also,  that 
during  these  years  the  prices  I  have  received  have 
been  the  maximum.  As  these  were  the  returns  with 
a  limited  supply  upon  the  market,  and  every  other 
condition  was  the  most  favorable,  I  leave  for  growers 
to  speculate  as  to  what  they  will  receive  when  the 
supply  is  so  greatly  augmented,  as  it  must  certainly 
soon  be. 

The  average  price  received  for  fruit  shipped  during 
the  time  above  mentioned  was  $2  04  per  box  and  on 
board  the  cars.  This  is  a  most  excellent  showing, 
and,  could  it  be  maintained,  ought  to  satisfy  the  most 
grasping.  Yet  it  is  not  all  that  many  growers  have 
the  impression  the  fruit  brought.  Occasionally  a  car 
would  sell  at  high  prices,  and  it  was  such  reports 
that  made  the  false  impressions.  The  average,  how- 
ever, gives  the  correct  basis  from  which  to  judge  of 
merit  as  a  marketing  orange. 

Mediterranean  Sweet.  —  The  Mediterranean 
Sweet,  which  was  regarded  with  great  favor  some 
years  ago  and  was  extensively  set  out,  has  proven  a 
disappointment.  The  tree  is  tender,  an  irregular 
bearer,  and  the  tendency  of  the  fruit  is  to  puff,  and 
its  poor  keeping  quality  has  made  it  generally  an  un- 
satisfactory orange.  Extensive  rebudding  of  the 
Sweet  has  been  carried  on  the  last  few  years,  and 
even  for  this  it  is  not  desirable. 

King. — I  find  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Fruit  Trade 
Journal  of  New  York  a  reference  to  the  "King  or- 
ange "  having  been  introduced  into  Florida.  This  was 
brought  from  Cochin,  China,  and  is  of  the  Tangerine 
family.  It  comes  later,  however,  than  the  Tangerine. 
The  peel  is  of  a  dark  red  and  the  juice  is  as  crimson 
as  the  liquor  of  the  tomato;  flavor,  mild  and  delicious. 
It  is  sold  at  high  prices.  However,  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  does  not  recommend  it  to  growers,  stating 
that  the  trade  does  not  take  kindly  to  freak  fruit, 
preferring  the  old-time  oranges  when  they  are  of  high 
quality. 

Thompson's  Varieties.  —  The  California  orange 
grower  has  not  only  materially  developed  imported 
varieties,  but  has  by  his  genius  propagated  new  ones. 
Notably  among  these  are  Thompson's  Improved  Navel 
and  the  Navelencia.  The  former  has  been  pretty 
well  disseminated  throughout  southern  California, 
and  its  quality  and  merit  are  quite  well  known.  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  introduction  of 
this  orange  has  not  generally  met  the  high  expecta- 
tions some  growers  entertained  for  it  two  or  three 
years  ago.  Every  section  is  not  so  well  adapted  to 
its  culture  as  that  about  Duarte,  nor  is  every  grower 
so  careful  and  painstaking  in  his  farming  as  Mr. 
Thompson.  These  may  account  for  the  failure  of 
growers  who  secured  buds  from  the  parent  grove,  or 
set  nursery  stock  supposed  to  have  been  budded  from 
it,  to  produce  an  orange  altogether  satisfactory. 
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It  lacks  the  essential  qualities  of  a  fine  eating  orange. 
A  fruit  dealer  from  Philadelphia  recently  stated  that 
some  of  this  fruit  sold  on  that  market  at  a  good  price, 
but  at  the  next  sale,  when  the  fruit  was  cut  on  ac- 
count of  its  poor  showing,  prices  fell  on  an  average  of 
50  cents  per  box. 

I  think,  however,  where  the  orange  may  lack  in 
quantity  of  juice  and  flavor,  it  has  proven  a  better 
keeper  than  it  was  first  supposed  it  would. 

The  Navelencia  being  more  recently  introduced  is 
not  so  well  known.  Mr.  Thompson  has  displayed  com- 
mendable enterprise  in  giving  us  the  Improved  Navel 
and  the  Navelencia.  Some  recent  sales  of  this  latter 
variety  have  shown  up  well.  Some  specimens  I  have 
seen  were  attractive  as  to  texture,  size  and  color. 
Disappointment  has  attended  the  introduction  of  so 
many  varieties  that  it  might  not  be  prudent  for 
growers  to  be  too  hasty  in  setting  this  new  orange 
extensively.  However,  those  who  care  to  experiment 
with  what  gives  promise  of  being  a  fine  orange  will 
find  this  worthy  of  their  attention. 

The  Navelencia  is  an  orange  supposed  to  follow  the 
Navel  season  and  in  a  measure,  I  presume,  take  the 
place  of  the  Mediterranean  Sweet.  The  Washington 
Navel,  however,  is  so  extensively  grown  in  southern 
California  and  under  such  widely  different  conditions 
that  some  sections  are  able  to  hold  it  in  good  shipping 
condition  until  the  Valencia  comes  in.  When  this  is 
the  case  there  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  but  little 
call  for  an  orange  to  supply  the  demand  of  this  par- 
ticular season. 


Curing  and  Marketing  of  Lemons. 

By  C.  C.  Teagoe,  Santa  Paula,  at  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual 
Convention  of  Fruit  Growers,  Los  Angeles. 

The  past  year  has  marked  one  of  the  greatest,  if 
not  the  greatest,  strides  that  has  been  taken  in  the 
lemon  business  since  the  shipping  of  lemons  from  Cal- 
ifornia has  assumed  anything  like  commercial  propor- 
tions— a  stride  that  has  been  a  complete  revolution 
of  old  methods  and  one  that  is  destined  to  have  a  far- 
reacting  effect  upon  the  future  of  the  business.  I 
refer  to  the  open  air  method,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
of  holding  and  curing  lemons. 

The  Situation. — Unfortunately  about  75%  of  our 
lemons  are  gathered  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  and  up  to  last  year  the  experience  of  our 
growers  and  shippers  who  had  attempted  to  hold 
their  fruit  until  the  summer  months  had  been  so  dis- 
astrous, on  account  of  the  heavy  decay,  that  they 
had  concluded  that  the  most  profitable  way  was  to 
ship  the  fruit  within  from  four  to  six  weeks  after 
gathering.  The  result  was  that  the  fruit  was  not 
equably  distributed  throughout  the  year,  and  at  times 
the  market  would  be  so  glutted  that  the  shipper 
would  get  "red  ink  "  for  his  shipment.  Not  being 
able  to  hold  his  lemons  when  the  market  was  low, 
and  having  only  the  smaller  percentage  of  his  crop 
in  the  summer  when  the  price  is  usually  high,  one 
can,  perhaps,  imagine  how  the  lemon  growers'  books 
have  been  balancing  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  will 
probably  be  able  to  answer  the  question  often  asked: 
Why  are  so  many  lemon  groves  being  budded  over  to 
oranges? 

Curing  Houses. — The  old  style  lemon  house,  and 
the  one  still  used  by  many  of  our  growers,  is  a  double- 
walled,  double-roofed  affair,  some  of  them  having 
patent  systems  of  ventilation,  and  others  depending 
upon  doors  and  windows.  When  attempting  to  hold 
lemons  by  this  method,  they  are  massed  in  the  house 
and  the  fruit  just  picked  given  exactly  the  same  ven- 
tilation as  that  which  has  been  in  the  house  several 
months,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lemons  in  different 
stages  of  curing  require  radically  different  treatment 
as  regards  ventilation.  As  a  result  of  this  treatment 
some  of  the  fruit  is  usually  wilted  from  receiving  too 
much  air,  while  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  badly  de- 
cayed from  receiving  too  little. 

Proper  ventilation  is  the  keynote  of  success  in 
keeping  lemons,  and  after  extensive  and  expensive 
experience  along  the  old  lines,  I  assert  that  it  is  en- 
tirely impractical  to  hold  lemons  in  large  quantities 
for  any  great  length  of  time  by  the  old  method.  We 
have  all  been  on  the  wrong  track  in  believing  a  low 
temperature  first  in  importance.  If  the  ventilation 
is  right,  the  temperature  will  take  care  of  itself.  I 
have  always  said  that  the  proper  keeping  points  for 
lemons  is  just  that  point  between  where  they  will 
wilt  and  where  they  will  sweat. 

A  New  Method. — The  Limoneira  Co.,  of  Santa 
Paula,  was  the  first  to  equip  a  house  on  the  open  air 
plan,  and  as  that  company  has  the  most  extensive 
plant  and  the  widest  experience  in  this  method,  per- 
haps a  description  of  its  lemon  house  and  its  method 
may  be  of  interest. 

To  begin  with,  the  lemons  are  very  carefully 
picked,  great  care  being  taken  in  handling  so  as  not 
to  bruise  the  fruit.  Two  and  five-sixteenth  rings 
are  used  for  winter  pickings  and  2}  for  spring  and 
summer,  never  more  than  six  weeks  being  allowed  to 
elapse  between  pickings,  and  the  fruit  is  usually 
picked  once  a  month.  By  careful  attention  to  this, 
desirable  sizes  and  good-keeping  stock  are  obtained. 
I  want  to  say  right  here  that  this  is  the  weak  point 
of  over  90%  of  the  lemon  growers  of  California.  I 


have  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  principal  lemon- 
growing  sections  of  the  State,  and  I  found,  as  I  have 
always  found,  that  the  carelessness  with  which  pick- 
ing is  done  is  almost  criminal.  In  grove  after  grove 
which  I  visited,  at  least  50%  of  the  values  had  been 
lost  by  allowing  the  fruit  to  hang  on  the  tree  too 
long.  Not  only  on  account  of  large  sizes  would  it 
have  to  be  discounted  fifty  cents  per  box,  but  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  lemon  which  is  allowed  to  ma- 
ture on  the  tree  is  never  good.  Good  results  cannot 
be  obtained,  even  by  the  best  methods  of  keeping 
lemons,  unless  the  fruit  is  picked  at  the  proper  time 
and  properly  handled.  A  little  illustration  will,  per- 
haps, be  in  point. 

Some  time  ago  I  visited  one  of  our  southern  Cali- 
fornia packing  houses  and  they  happened  to  be  get- 
ting out  a  car  of  lemons  at  the  time.  I  noted  the 
rough,  careless  manner  with  which  the  fruit  was  be- 
ing handled  and  spoke  to  the  manager  about  it,  re- 
marking that  our  fruit  would  not  stand  that  kind  of 
treatment,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  have  trouble 
with  decay.  His  reply  was  that  they  had  practically 
no  decay,  and  that  their  fruit  had  given  fine  satisfac- 
tion. Before  leaving,  I  took  note  of  the  car  number 
and  watched  it  in  my  bulletin.  When  the  car  arrived 
East  25%  decay  was  reported. 

The  Outfit. — The  Limoneira  Co.'s  house  is  300x100 
feet.  The  flooring  is  2-inch  planking,  and  the  roof 
covered  with  gravel-paper  roofing.  The  building 
has  no  sides,  whatever,  allowing  free  circulation  of 
air.  The  fruit  for  storage  is  put  into  regular  ship- 
ping boxes,  piled  in  blocks  of  560  boxes.  There  is  a 
double  row  of  these  blocks  on  either  side  of  a  20-foot 
space  which  extends  to  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing, and  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  a  work 
room  and  an  air  space.  The  boxes  are  so  piled  as  to 
permit  of  the  circulation  of  air  around  each  box. 
Each  block  of  fruit  is  covered  by  a  canvas  10x10x20, 
made  box  shape  and  open  at  the  corners.  The  venti- 
lation is  controlled  by  raising  or  lowering  of  this  can- 
vas, and  each  block  of  fruit  can  be  given  exactly  the 
ventilation  that  it  requires  irrespective  of  the  other 
fruit  in  the  house.  By  this  method,  fifty  or  even  100 
cars  of  fruit  can  be  handled  and  kept  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  if  there  was  only  one.  Each  block  being 
numbered  a  complete  record  of  the  lemons  from  each 
of  the  six  sections  of  the  ranch  is  kept  from  the  time 
it  is  picked  until  the  fruit  is  shipped.  The  fruit  is  all 
washed  in  a  lemon  washing  machine,  and  is  piled  up 
in  the  house  wet,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  machine. 
The  canvas  covers  are  not  dropped  over  it,  however, 
until  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 

Results. — The  Limoneira  Co.  handled  over  100 
cars  by  this  method  last  year,  with  perfect  success, 
some  of  the  fruit  being  kept  for  six  months  in  good 
condition.  Not  a  lemon  was  shipped  under  ice,  and 
no  allowance  or  claim  was  made  for  decay,  excepting 
on  one  car  which  contained  weak  stock  and  which  by 
reason  of  a  mistake  in  transportation  was  nearly  a 
month  in  transit.  In  this  case,  5%  deduction  was  al- 
lowed. There  are,  at  the  present  time,  about  sixty- 
five  cars  of  lemons  in  the  company's  packing  house 
and  we  do  not  feel  uneasiness  regarding  it,  knowing 
that  by  this  method  we  are  masters  of  the  situation. 
Anyone  trying  to  handle  that  quantity  of  fruit  by  the 
old  method  would  be  gray  headed  in  a  single  season. 

Cold  Storage  Propositions. — We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  late  about  sending  our  lemons  East  as  soon  as 
cut,  there  to  be  held  in  cold  storage  for  a  favorable 
market.  I  must  say  that  I  have  no  faith  in  that. 
The  following  are  a  few  reasons  why  I  think  it  im- 
practicable: 

First — The  lemon  when  picked  and  handled  prop- 
erly should  stand  shipment  to  the  Eastern  markets 
without  ice,  and  the  ventilated  lemon  that  arrives  in 
good  condition  invariably  gives  better  satisfaction 
than  fruit  that  has  been  iced.  True,  sometimes  fruit 
that  is  a  little  weak  can  be  iced  and  be  made  to 
arrive  in  fairly  good  condition  and  will,  perhaps,  sell 
well;  but  what  does  it  do  when  taken  out  of  the  low 
temperature  of  the  car  and  subjected  to  the  hot, 
humid  atmosphere  of  the  East.  It  decays  and  goes 
in  as  evidence  that  California  lemons  are  not  good 
keepers.  I  believe  that  the  keeping  quality  of  hun- 
dreds of  cars  of  California  lemons  is  injured  every 
year  by  icing.  In  the  early  summer  months  a  few 
cars  of  lemons  will,  perhaps,  arrive  in  bad  condition 
and  the  order  will  be  sent  out,  "In  the  future  ice 
your  cars,"  and  the  shipper  immediately  goes  to  iceing 
regardless  of  whether  the  fruit  to  be  shipped  is  hard, 
good-keeping  stock  or  not.  If  it  is  a  bad  practice  to 
refrigerate  fruit  in  transit,  it  is  certainly  not  good 
practice  to  put  it  in  cold  storage  after  it  arrives  in 
the  East. 

Second — To  be  successful  in  the  lemon  business 
means  eternal  vigilance  as  to  care  in  handling  so  as 
not  to  bruise  the  fruit.  When  we  who  grow  the  lemon 
and  are  so  deeply  interested  in  having  it  handled 
properly  have  difficulty  in  securing  help  that  will 
handle  it  carefully,  what  could  we  expect  when  it 
went  from  under  our  watchful  eye  to  the  cold  stor- 
age plant  in  the  East,  there  to  be  stored,  sorted  over 
and  repacked  before  going  to  our  customers. 

Third — The  expenses  of  storage  and  repacking, 
freight  on  decay. 

Fourth — Why  ship  them  East  when  they  can  be 
held  here  whenever  it  is  necessary? 

Market  All  the  Year. — But  we  do  not  want  to 


hold  all  of  our  lemons.  What  we  should  do  is  to  have 
them  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year, 
and  to  sell  them  when  we  can  get  a  fair  price,  and  be 
able  to  hold  them  when  we  cannot.  If  we  can  do  this, 
and  I  think  we  can,  and  if  we  will  strive  to  pick  our 
lemons  carefully  and  at  the  proper  time,  handle  them 
carefully  all  of  the  time,  put  up  an  honest,  well- 
graded  pack — if  we  do  these  things,  good  market  con- 
ditions are  sure  to  follow,  and  we  will  all  find  our 
lemon  groves  profitable. 


FRUIT  flARKETINQ. 


The  Marketing  of  Walnuts  and  Dried  Fruit. 

By  J.  B.  Neff,  Anaheim,  Cal.,  General  Manager  California  Fruit 
and  Produce  Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  at  the  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  L03  Angeles. 

Having  been  successful  in  growing  and  curing  wal- 
nuts and  deciduous  fruit,  the  next  thing  which 
confronts  the  grower  is  the  problem  of  getting  the 
walnuts  and  dried  fruit  into  market  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  will  get  a  fair  share  of  the  price  which  con- 
sumers are  willing  to  pay  for  them. 

Marketing  through,  or  by,  associations  is  likely  to 
be  the  plan  that  is  finally  decided  upon,  as  associa- 
tions in  all  other  lines  are  much  more  effective  than 
single  efforts. 

The  first  fruit  associations  of  this  State  were 
loosely  held  together.  Joining  the  association  did  not 
mean  that  the  member  was  to  ship  his  fruit  through 
the  association  unless  it  suited  his  pleasure  at  ship- 
ping time. 

While  this  method  was  followed  the  association  did 
not,  and  could  not,  give  any  better  returns  than  any 
other  shipper. 

Experience  has  shown  that  membership  in  a  co- 
operative marketing  association  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  contract  which  will  secure  to  the 
association  all  of  the  product  of  its  members,  in  order 
to  be  at  all  successful,  and  that  the  contract  of  mem- 
bership should  be  for  a  long  term  of  years.  A  joint 
stock  company,  or  a  co-operative  association  having 
a  charter  from  the  State  seems  best  suited  to  such 
cases. 

Co-operation  seems  to  move  slowly  among  decid- 
uous fruit  growers,  while  they  are  certainly  the 
people  who  are  to  be  most  benefited  by  such  move- 
ment when  properly  carried  out.  They  seem  to  have 
a  wonderful  ability  in  drafting  "  resolutions"  of  good 
intentions,  which  are  always  passed  unanimously — 
and  then  forgotten. 

To  succeed  in  forming  a  prosperous  association 
there  must  be  at  least  one  man  of  moderate  ability  in 
the  community  who  has  the  confidence  of  the  growers 
and  who  is  willing  to  do  a  large  amount  of  work  in 
that  line,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  without  much 
compensation,  though  all  labor  of  this  kind  is  very 
valuable  to  the  producer  and  should  be  fully  com- 
pensated. 

Co-operative  marketing  was  forced  upon  the  citrus 
growers  because  of  the  rapid  increase  of  their  prod- 
uct, but  while  the  dried  fruit  product  is  very  large 
and  increasing,  the  producers  seem  to  be  at  sea,  as 
far  as  any  concerted  method  of  marketing  is  con- 
cerned. The  walnut  growers  have  made  more  prog- 
ress, but  seem  disposed  to  stop  much  short  of  the 
position  they  ought  to  occupy. 

Nothing  has  been  devised,  so  far,  which  gives  as 
good  results  as  the  Exchange  plan  of  marketing, 
either  in  walnuts  or  dried  fruit.  The  walnuts  which 
have  been  marketed  in  that  way  during  the  past  five 
years  have  averaged  the  growers  more  money  than 
by  any  other  method  now  in  operation. 

The  local  association  fixes  a  price  which  the  ex- 
change agents  take  as  a  minimum  price,  and  by 
judicious  handling  and  smaller  selling  charges  succeed 
in  paying  the  larger  price. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  growers  do  not  get  the 
money  as  soon  by  the  f.  o.  b.  plan,  but  anyone  can 
get  money  for  walnuts  f.  o.  b.  by  paying  $50  to  $200 
per  car  for  that  privilege,  the  Exchange  prices 
frequently  being  that  much  above  the  f.  o.  b.  price 
and  payments  are  not  delayed  more  than  twenty 
days.  This  is  a  rate  of  interest  which  should  satisfy 
the  most  exacting. 

Some  extracts  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the 
Anaheim  association  will  serve  to  illustrate  this, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  price  established  on 
walnuts  was  :  No.  1  soft  shells,  10  cents  per  pound; 
No.  2  soft  shells,  8  cents;  No.  1  hard  shells,  9i  cents, 
and  No.  2  hard  shells,  7 h  cents,  with  a  discount  of  6% 
to  the  selling  agents. 

The  report  read  as  follows  :  Paid  to  growers — 
For  No.  1  soft  shells,  $9  87 J  per  100  pounds;  for  No.  2 
soft  shells,  $7.55  per  100  pounds;  for  No.  1  hard 
shells,  $9.51*  per  100  pounds;  for  No.  2  hard  shells, 
$7.45  per  100  pounds. 

Also  a  reserve  of  5  cents  per  100  pounds  was  re- 
tained from  net  proceeds. 

These  walnuts  were  all  sold  by  the  agents  of  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  10  cents  to  12  cents  f.  o.  b.  California,  for 
No.  1  soft  shells,  and,  as  appears  from  the  report, 
the  growers  received  the  benefit  in  prices  which  have 
never  been  paid  to  growers  before  by  any  association. 

The  Anaheim  association  takes  the  walnuts  from 
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the  grower  as  they  come  from  the  orchard  and  does 
the  bleaching,  grading,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  18  cents  per 
100  pounds,  which  is  rather  more  than  the  cost  to 
some  associations  having  larger  crops  to  handle,  and 
this  cuts  down  the  net  price  by  the  amount  of  their 
expenses  above  that  of  other  more  favorably  situated 
associations,  and  makes  a  very  noticeable  difference 
where  the  growers  grade  and  bleach  for  themselves. 

If  the  Anaheim  growers  had  done  their  own  bleach- 
ing and  grading  they  would  have  received  $10.05* 
per  100  pounds  for  No.  1  soft  shells,  and  if  the  re- 
serve had  been  paid,  a  total  of  $10.10*  per  100  pounds 
would  have  been  paid  them,  but  this  grading  and 
bleaching  is  done  cheaper  and  more  uniform  by  the 
association  than  can  be  done  by  individuals. 

The  price  received  by  the  walnut  growers  by  mar- 
keting through  the  Exchange  was  about  50  cents  per 
100  pounds  more  than  if  marketed  in  the  usual  way. 

Successful  dried  fruit  marketing  will  have  to  be 
conducted  on  the  same  lines,  with  the  growers  agen- 
cies established  in  the  distributing  and  consuming 
centers. 

The  growers  must  control  their  marketing  agents 
in  every  respect  as  fully  as  they  do  their  assistants 
in  the  orchard  or  packing  house.  The  saying  that 
"no  man  can  serve  two  masters,"  is  also  true  when 
applied  to  fruit  marketing. 

It  is  not  possible  to  have  brokers  who  have  several 
lines  of  goods,  and  who  are  paid  a  percentage  on  their 
sales,  work  with  the  faithfulness  of  a  man  whose  sole 
duties  and  business  is  that  of  selling  the  product  of 
his  employer. 

If  business  in  dried  fruit  is  dull  and  sales  hard  to 
make,  the  broker  would  be  more  than  human  if  he 
did  not  divert  his  attention  to  other  lines,  where 
sales  were  more  readily  made  and  commissions  more 
easily  earned. 

Considerable  has  been  said  about  f.  o.  b.  sales  at  an 
established  price,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  dried  fruit 
producers  will  ever  be  able  to  realize  the  best  prices 
by  such  sales.  Conditions  do  arise  when  sales  can  be 
made  at  fair  prices  f.  o.  b.  the  producing  point,  but 
when  that  can  be  done  better  prices  can  usually  be 
had  nearer  the  consumer,  and  in  these  days  of  fierce 
competition,  no  manufacturer  nor  any  producer  ex- 
cept the  farmer,  thinks  of  waiting  for  some  one  to 
come  to  him  to  buy. 

Growers'  associations  can  agree  on  a  minimum 
price  and  hold  their  product  until  such  price  can  be 
obtained,  if  found  advisable,  and  by  having  fruit 
stored  near  the  consuming  points  and  their  own  sell- 
ing agents,  they  are  likely  to  get  all  the  product  is 
worth,  and  that  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  California  Raisin  Industry. 

By  Mr.  George  Robertson  of  Fresno  in  the  Lonon  Produce 
Markets  Review. 

California  raisins  are  but  little  known  to  the 
British  public,  and  few  have  any  idea  of  the  enormous 
quantities  that  are  now  produced,  principally  in  the 
great  San  Joaquin  valley  of  central  California,  which 
is  the  geographical  center  of  the  State  and  the  head- 
quarters of  this  now  flourishing  industry.  California 
has  been  highly  successful  and  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress in  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  but  in 
none  more  so  than  in  raisins,  most  of  which  are  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  where  the  California 
product  supplies  almost  the  whole  demand.  Were  it 
not  for  this  source  of  supply  raisins  would  certainly 
command  a  considerably  higher  price  if  the  United 
States  was  also  in  the  market  as  a  large  buyer. 

Development. — In  1873  the  raisin  production  of 
California  was  only  about  120,000  pounds;  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  only  2,800,000  pounds.  In  1894  it 
reached  103,000,000  pounds,  while  the  last  four  years 
it  has  averaged  about  80,000,000  pounds.  During 
the  same  period  the  raisins  imported  into  the  United 
States  have  fallen  from  51,000,000  pounds  in  1883  to 
less  than  4,000,000  pounds  in  1901.  The  present 
acreage  in  vines,  including  table,  wine  and  raisin 
grapes,  is  estimated  at  213,600  acres,  of  whicn 
185,000  are  situated  in  northern  California  and  27,000 
in  southern  California,  Fresno  county  alone  contain- 
ing some  75,700  acres,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
entire  acreage.  The  acreage  in  raisin  grapes  is  es- 
timated at  84,000,  of  which  70,000  are  in  the  central 
or  northern  part  of  the  State,  mostly  in  the  former, 
all  the  principal  packing  houses  for  raisins  being  in 
Fresno  city,  which  is  the  center  of  the  industry. 

The  Vineyards.— The  vineyards  contain  from  300, 
500  or  700  acres,  and  a  few  as  many  as  1000  acres 
and  upwards,  but  the  great  majority  are  under  forty 
acres,  and  the  number  of  raisin  growers  is  upwards 
of  3000.  The  control  of  the  trade  is  practically  in 
the  hands  of  the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Associa- 
tion— an  institution  organized  five  years  ago  by  the 
growers  to  protect  their  interests  by  maintaining 
steady  prices  at  quotations  that  would  give  them  a 
fair  return  on  their  produce.  The  vineyardists  lease 
their  vineyards  to  the  Association  for  a  term  of 
years,  formerly  three,  but  now  to  be  extended  to 
five;  but  the  lease  is  more  nominal  than  real,  the 
owner  or  tenant  remaining  in  possession  and  culti- 
vating his  vineyards  as  he  pleases,  delivering  his 


raisins  to  the  packing  houses  controlled  or  approved 
by  the  Association.  The  latter  sell  the  raisins  to  the 
packers  and  distribute  the  proceeds  to  the  grower, 
deducting  only  a  small  percentage  to  cover  working 
expenses.  In  this  work  the  Association  has  been 
eminently  successful,  especially  during  the  past 
season,  which  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  all  grape 
growers,  as  they  have  not  only  had  a  phenomenal 
crop,  but  perfect  weather  in  which  to  cure  the 
raisins.  It  is  estimated  that  the  raisin  crop  will 
amount  to  84,000,000  pounds,  and  would  have  been 
much  larger  had  not  many  growers  sold  their  crops 
to  the  wineries.  The  sum  paid  by  the  Association  to 
the  raisin  growers  for  the  past  season  will  amount 
to  about  $3,500,000.  Raisins  are  made  from  white 
grapes,  the  varieties  most  used  being  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  the  Muscatel  Gordo  Blanco,  the  Sultana 
or  Seedless  Sultana  and  another  local  variety  known 
as  Thompson's  Seedless. 

Classes  of  Raisins. — The  classification  and  grades 
established  by  the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation are  somewhat  similar  10  those  employed  by 
the  Spanish  raisin  packers,  being  as  follows: 

1.  Layers. — Imperial  or  6-crown,  Dehesa  or  5  crown, 
Fancy  Clusters  or  4-crown,  London  Layers  or  3-crown 
and  2-crown.  These  are  packed  in  boxes  containing 
20  pounds  net,  In  half  boxes  of  10  pounds,  in  quarter 
boxes  of  5  pounds  and  fancy  boxes  containing  2£  pounds. 

2.  Loose  Raisins. — These  are  of  three  qualities — 
Standard,  Pacific  and  Oriental.  Each  of  these  is  sub- 
divided iDto  grades,  viz.,  4,  3  and  2  crown,  respectively. 

3.  Seeded  or  Stoned  Raisins. — These  raisins  are 
packed  in  cases  containing  thirty-six  one-pound  fancy 
cartons  of  attractive  design,  or,  for  the  Western  trade 
(west  of  Denver,  Colo.),  the  cases  contain  fifty  one- 
pound  cartons. 

The  Seeded  Raisin. — The  California  seeded  raisin, 
or  stoned  raisin  as  it  is  called  in  this  country,  is  be- 
coming very  popular  with  the  consumer,  and  the  de- 
mand is  increasing  at  such  a  rate  that  before  long 
it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  will 
be  packed  and  shipped  in  this  form.  The  raisins  be- 
fore being  stoned  are  first  subjected  to  a  dry  tem- 
perature of  140°  Fahr.  for  from  three  to  five  hours, 
immediatsly  after  which  they  are  submitted  to  a 
chilling  process,  which  enables  the  cap  stems  to  be 
removed  without  difficulty,  and  then  passed  through 
cleaning  and  brushing  machines  which  remove  abso- 
lutely every  particle  of  dirt.  They  are  then  taken 
automatically  by  elevators  to  a  room  where,  spread 
upon  trays,  they  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
130°  Fahr.,  which  brings  the  fruit  back  to  its  normal 
condition.  The  raisins  are  then  passed  through 
seeding  machines,  each  of  which  has  a  capacity  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  tons  daily.  The  raisins  are 
pressed  between  rubber,  or  similarly  surfaced  rollers, 
which  at  first  flatten  the  berry  and  press  the  seeds 
to  the  surface,  when  an  impaling  roller  catches  the 
seeds  between  the  needles  or  teeth  affixed  to  its  sur- 
face, deftly  removing  them  from  the  flesh  of  the 
fruit,  while  the  latter  passes  on,  minus  its  seeds,  but 
retaining  every  particle  of  its  flesh.  The  seeds  are 
removed  from  the  roller  by  a  flicking  or  whisking  de- 
vice, and  are  sent  along  to  the  seed  receptacle. 
Formerly  they  ended  their  journey  in  the  engine 
room  where  they  were  burned,  but  they  are  now 
utilized  as  a  by-product.  The  raisins,  now  devoid  of 
their  seeds,  pass  through  chutes  to  the  packing 
tables,  where  they  are  weighed  and  packed  into  one- 
pound  cartons,  this  part  of  the  work  being  done  by 
young  girls  and  women.  The  largest  and  most  com- 
plete works  in  the  world  for  preparing  stoned  raisins 
are  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Seeded  Raisin  Co.  at 
Fresno.  This  company  owns  seven  packing  houses, 
one  of  which  is  180x150  feet  and  another  300x150  feet, 
both  of  three  stories.  There  are  twenty-one  seeding 
machines  and  six  cap  stemmers,  capable  of  turning 
out  270  tons  daily,  while  210  tons  daily  can  be  packed 
complete  in  one-pound  cartons.  The  output  for  this 
last  season  will  probably  be  not  less  than  2500  car- 
loads, or  25,000  tons.  These  are  packed  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  large  shippers  under  their  own 
brands  and  names,  and  considerable  quantities  are 
now  exported  to  Canada,  Mexico,  Australia  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Seasonable  Suggestions. 

To  the  Editor: — It  is  line  upon  line.  A  lesson  to 
be  learned  here  and  another  there.  Some  suggestion 
presenting  itself  to-day  and  another  to-morrow.  All 
serving  for  the  betterment  of  the  business.  'Tis  like 
character  building,  gaining,  a  little  by  little,  that 
which  is  profitable,  adding,  daily,  to  the  sum  total, 
not  content  with  past  achievements. 

One  of  the  many  lessons  poultrymen  learn,  whether 
chickens  are  raised  artificially  or  by  the  natural 
method,  is  to  be  fully  prepared  for  every  step  in  the 
life  development  of  the  chick.  Says  a  correspondent 
of  the  writer,  a  gentleman  of  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence in  poultry  raising:  "  One  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs that  most  poultrymen  have  to  meet  with  is  a 
lack  of  facilities.  They  are  not  prepared  for  emer- 
gencies.   Those  who  are  always  come  out  on  top." 

This  is  very  true.  Oft  repeated  experience  demon- 
strates that  incubation  is  but  the  first  of  the  many 


steps  that  must  be  taken  in  successful  chicken  raising. 

Brooding  and  feeding,  housing  and  keeping  the 
fowls  in  health,  free  from  lice  and  constantly  grow- 
ing— these  are  a  few  of  the  links  in  the  chain  which, 
sometimes,  one  thinks  endless.  Said  a  neighbor  a 
short  time  ago:  "  I  had  fine  success  with  my  incu- 
bator, a  large  percentage  of  the  fertile  eggs  hatch- 
ing. But  when  it  comes  to  brooding  my  troubles 
commence."  The  beginner  is  apt  to  incubate  a  large 
number  of  chickens  without  being  prepared  to  care 
for  them  afterwards.  There  must  be  an  abundant 
supply  of  appliances  on  hand,  else  there  will  be  loss 
and  disappointment. 

The  hatching  season  is  nearly  over.  There  are 
some  persons  who  bring  out  chickens  in  June,  but 
the  larger  share  are  hatched  in  the  spring  months. 
Whatever  may  be  the  custom  in  the  Eastern  States, 
here  in  California  it  is  the  verdict  of  many  that  late 
chickens  do  not  do  as  well  as  the  earlier  ones.  But 
one  may  succeed  in  this  particular  while  another 
fails.  "  Let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind." 

In  many  localities  in  our  State  the  greatest  output 
of  eggs  is  in  the  month  of  March.  After  that  month 
has  passed  the  number  decreases  and,  with  the 
coming  of  summer,  the  hens  begin  to  moult.  Before 
this  tedious  process  takes  place  it  is  well  to  cull  the 
flock,  sending  to  market  all  the  older  hens,  and  the 
roosters  whose  services  will  be  no  longer  required. 
Moulting  is  a  great  strain  upon  the  fowls,  and  during 
that  period  they  fall  off  in  flesh  and  are  not  in  as 
good  condition  for  the  market  as  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son. Poultry  of  all  ages  command  very  good  prices 
at  present,  and  one  may  not  gain  by  waiting  until 
the  summer  has  further  advanced  before  selling. 

There  is  good  money  in  a  flock  of  hens  in  good  lay- 
ing condition,  and  one  may  hesitate  before  parting 
with  fowls  he  has  learned  to  value  because  of  the 
very  satisfactory  income  derived  from  their  keeping. 
Here  arises  the  question,  upon  which  so  much  has 
been  written  and  said  as  to  the  age  when  a  hen 
ceases  to  be  profitable.  Experiments  at  some  of  the 
agricultural  stations  in  the  different  States  have 
shown  that  the  pullet  far  exceeds  the  old  hen  in  the 
production  of  eggs.  The  argument  based  upon  this 
is  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  keep  hens  after  they  are 
one  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  old. 

Others  say  hens  having  reached  the  age  of  two  or 
three  years,  or  even  more,  are  still  profitable.  But 
whatever  one  may  think  upon  this  matter  it  will  be 
clearly  proven  that,  for  breeding,  the  immature  hen 
is  a  failure.  The  eggs  of  the  young  pullet  will  be 
found  unprofitable  for  hatching.  A  good  sized,  well 
matured  hen  is  the  one  to  choose  for  breeding. 

One  reason  so  many  chicks  lack  stamina  when 
hatched  is  because  of  this  reason — that  pullets'  eggs 
are  used.  If  chicks  from  these  eggs  do  not  die  soon 
after  they  see  the  light  of  day  they  never  will  amount 
to  anything.  Valuable  time  and  considerable  money 
are  wasted  when  the  above  plan  is  pursued. 

Some  one  who  knows  what  he  writes  about  says 
regarding  feeding  condition  powders  to  hens:  "  Con- 
dition powders  are  not  an  antidote  for  careless 
methods  in  poultry  keeping.  If  such  things  are 
needed  they  should  be  taken  by  the  poultry  keeper 
and  not  by  the  hens." 

Quite  a  large  quantity  of  grains  of  different  varie- 
ties are  fed  to  hens  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  nor- 
mal as  regards  quality.  Because  some  feedstuff's  can 
be  purchased  at  prices  below  ruling  market  rates 
one  is  not  always  justified  in  using  them.  The  best 
grains  are  none  too  good  for  Mistress  Biddy.  Un- 
sound wheat,  or  barley,  or  oats,  or  corn  should  be 
shunned.  Poultry  will  repay  the  best  care  one  can 
bestow  upon  them. 

There  is  especial  need  to  keep  all  chicken  coups 
scrupulously  clean  during  the  warm  summer  weather. 
See  that  the  weaned  chickens  do  not  crowd  at  night. 
There  is  danger  of  smothering.  Get  them  upon  the 
roost  as  soon  as  possible.  Avoid  all  drafts  in  the 
poultry  houses.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 

Napa.   


Investigation  of  Forest  Fires. 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  this  year  undertaken  a 
thorough  study  of  the  forest  fire  problem  in  several 
different  regions.  It  has  placed  men  in  forest  dis- 
tricts to  study  fires  while  in  process  of  burning. 
Instead  of  waiting  until  the  fires  are  over  and  rely- 
ing for  information  on  local  reports,  as  has  been  done 
heretofore,  the  fires  are  now  being  observed  by  the 
bureau's  agents  and  full  data  will  be  obtained  as  to 
bow  they  were  caused,  how  fast  they  burn,  what 
conditions  favor  or  hinder  them,  and  just  what  dam- 
age they  do  to  the  soil  and  to  tree  growth. 

By  such  methods  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  hopes  to 
replace  with  carefully  gathered  facts  the  vague  gen- 
eral notions  that  now  exist  about  forest  fires.  When 
the  problem  is  solved  for  any  particular  region  the 
bureau  will  be  ready  to  recommend  methods  of  fire 
prevention  and  control  for  the  private  land  owner, 
and  to  suggest  forest  fire  legislation  for  the  various 
States. 

Last  year  within  two  weeks  over  $12,000,000  worth 
of  timber  and  other  property  was  destroyed  by  for- 
est fires  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  This  enormous 
loss  occurred  upon  a  restricted  area  and  represents 
only  a  small  part  of  the  annual  loss  from  this  source. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Hay  Making.—  Niles  Herald :  Hay 
cutting  has  begun  and  already  much  is 
down.  Fear  of  no  more  rain  has  caused 
many  to  cut  what  would  have  made  a 
good  yield  of  grain  had  there  been  more 
rain  early  this  month.  C.  S.  Haley  of 
Newark  cut  grain  that  was  4  feet  high 
that  is  yielding  five  tons  per  acre,  and 
could  not  stand  longer  if  rain  held  off  an- 
other week.  The  Patterson  ranch  grain 
is  being  cut  for  hay  for  lack  of  rain. 

Money  Lost  by  Rhubarb  Raisers. 
— As  a  result  of  the  rhubarb  industry 
being  greatly  overdone,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  raisers  have  lost  this  year  about 
$25,000  in  the  vicinity  of  Elmhurst  and 
Mt.  Eden.  Just  seven  years  ago  the  first 
car  of  rhubarb  was  sent  to  Chicago  and 
this  year  hundreds  of  carloads  were 
shipped.  At  one  time  the  rhubarb  raisers 
could  get  $2.30  per  box  for  their  product, 
but  now,  since  the  market  is  overcrowded, 
the  price  has  fallen  until  it  does  not  pay 
to  ship  the  vegetable  East. 

Grape  Crop.  —  Livermore  Herald  : 
The  grape  vines  seem  to  have  been  af- 
fected very  little  by  the  heavy  frosts  of 
April.  The  season  was  so  backward  that 
vineyardists  were  unable  to  determine  at 
the  time  whether  any  damage  had  re- 
sulted. There  is  some  complaint  of  mil- 
dew, but  it  is  not  regarded  as  serious.  If 
the  summer  is  fairly  cool  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  heavier  yield  of  most  varieties  than 
last  year. 

FRESNO. 
Hay  Yi  e  L  d— Reedley  Exponent: 
J.  W.  Shipe  of  Reealey  purchased  the 
volunteer  crop  of  oat  hay  grown  on  six 
acres  of  the  Mount  Campbell  Orange  Col- 
ony tract  this  season.  The  crop  weighed 
40,550  pounds,  or  3  tons  and  379  pounds 
per  acre. 

Crops  Around  Sanger  —  Herald  : 
The  grain  yield  will  be  light  this  season. 
It  is  too  late  now  for  rain  to  do  any  good 
to  grain— in  fact,  it  would  do  much  dam- 
age, although  it  would  prove  beneficial  to 
the  orchards,  vineyards  and  alfalfa  fields. 
Hay  making  is  now  fairly  under  way,  the 
yield  being  generally  satisfactory.  New 
alfalfa  hay  is  selling  at  $6  50  per  ton  and 
grain  hay  at  $8,  delivered  in  town.  The 
outlook  for  the  fruit  crop  at  this  writing 
is  all  that  could  be  desired,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  the  yield  will  be  heavier 
than  last  year,  especially  so  of  peaches, 
apricots  and  grapes. 

KINGS. 

Fruit  Prospects. — Lemoore  Leader  : 
Reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  peach 
and  apricot  trees  have  set  nicely  with 
fruit  and  the  prospects  are  for  a  large 
crop  of  excellent  quality  of  these  fruits. 
The  prune  crop  is  going  to  be  extremely 
light.  Some  growers  estimate  that  it  will 
not  be  over  a  fourth  of  an  ordinary  crop, 
but  what  there  is  of  the  fruit  will  no 
doubt  be  fine.  The  raisin  growers  are 
elated  over  their  prospects,  stating  that 
they  were  never  better. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Fruit  Growers'  Election,  Etc.— 
Pomona  Times  :  The  Pomona  Deciduous 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  elected  these  directors : 
Theodore  Bost,  A.  L.  Taylor,  J.  L.  Col- 
vin,  H.  W.  Beale  and  Jesse  Payne,  who 
organized  and  elected  Mr.  Bost  president, 
Mr.  Colvin  vice-president,  Stoddard  Jess 
treasurer,  S.  I.  Ford  secretary.  Secre- 
tary Ford  says  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  figuring  on  from  one-third  to 
one-half  a  crop  of  apricots  as  compared  to 
1902  ;  too  early  to  estimate  yield  of  prunes  ; 
peaches  a  fair  crop,  though  this  fruit  cuts 
little  figure  in  the  association.  Mr.  Ford 
reports  caterpillars  in  force ;  that  they 
have  damaged  alfalfa  to  the  extent  of  one 
cutting ;  that  only  by  a  ditch  with  an 
overhanging  wall  in  the  vineyards  is  he 
able  to  protect  his  vines  from  their  vora- 
cious appetites.  In  the  ditch  he  has  deep 
holes  into  which  many  fall  never  to  rise 
again.  Some  of  them  have  nearly  reached 
the  butterfly  stage,  after  which  they  do 
no  damage. 

MEROED. 
Some  Almonds  —Sun:  Mr.  Hegyessy 
exhibited  a  cluster  of  softshell  almonds, 
twenty-three  of  them  in  a  space  of  6 
inches,  and  grown  on  Mr.  Hegyessy 's 
ranch  of  forty  acres  in  Rotterdam  colony. 

ORANGE. 
Walnut  Crop.  —  Santa  Ana  Blade: 
Just  what  the  walnut  crop  will  be  this 
season  is  hard  to  predict.  It  is  now  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  practically  noth- 
ing to  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  The  cold, 
foggy  days  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  re- 
tarded growth  considerably,  and  growers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  along  to- 
wards the  middle  of  June  before  anything 
like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  crop  can 
be  made.    The  weather  has  also  had  the 


effect  of  increasing  the  walnut  disease  to 
an  appreciable  extent,  and  this  will  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  esti- 
mating the  crop.  The  first  crop  has  been 
materially  affected  by  the  disease,  the 
stems  being  eaten  up.  Where  this  has 
occurred,  however,  new  growth  has  put 
out,  and  if  this  proves  good  and  produces 
nuts,  the  crop  will  be  fair,  but  if  it  does 
not,  the  crop  will  be  light. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Army  Worms  Doing  Serious  Dam- 
age. —  Times  -  Index:  Reports  from  all 
over  southern  California  indicate  that  the 
army  or  cut  worms  are  becoming  an 
alarming  menace  to  the  fruit  and  agricul- 
tural interests.  In  Riverside  they  have 
appeared  in  large  numbers  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  left  other  sections  unmolested. 
Strawberry  beds  and  vegetable  beds  have 
suffered  total  extermination  in  some  in- 
stances, and  it  is  reported  that  apricot 
orchards  have  become  invested,  and  the 
caterpillars  have  burrowed  into  the  green 
'cots.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of 
the  worms— one  large,  brilliantly  colored 
worm  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  the  others 
variations  of  a  small,  dark-colored  cater- 
pillar. The  pest  is  the  same  one  which 
did  such  destructive  work  throughout 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  several 
years  ago. 

Honey  Looks  Fine.— Menifee  corre- 
spondence Press:  The  quality  of  the  new 
honey  made  this  season  is  really  beautiful, 
and  hopes  are  entertained  that  a  good 
deal  will  be  stored. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Plenty  of  Hay  — Santee  correspond- 
ence El  Cajon  News:  Harvesting  of  bar- 
ley hay  will  commence  soon,  but  lots  of 
barley  will  be  cut  for  grain,  otherwise 
there  would  be  entirely  too  much  hay. 

What  Shall  the  Harvest  be?— Im- 
perial Press  :  Barley  hay  harvest  is  now 
at  its  height,  and  in  a  few  places  the  har- 
vest of  both  barley  and  wheat  for  grain 
was  begun  this  week.  From  all  parts  of 
the  valley  come  reports  of  a  phenomenal 
yield  of  grain,  and  the  shipments  from 
Imperial  this  year  should  be  great,  besides 
meeting  a  great  local  demand. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Worms  Destroying  Strawberries. 
— A  strange  kind  of  worm  is  destroying 
the  strawberries  near  Stockton.  The 
Italian  gardeners  claim  that  they  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  a  worm  it  is.  They 
say  the  worms  appeared  less  than  a  week 
ago  in  the  strawberry  patches  and  began 
eating  parts  of  the  berries  and  multiplying 
with  marvelous  rapidity.  The  Italians 
cannot  spray  the  vines  because  the  chem- 
icals would  injure  the  fruit,  which  is 
ripening  fast. 

Army  of  Caterpillars. — An  army  of 
caterpillars  has  been  discovered  4  miles 
out  of  this  city  on  the  Waterloo  road  and 
headed  for  Stockton.  Will  Overhiser 
found  the  insects  on  the  Overhiser  place 
and  thought  them  quite  a  curiosity  by 
reason  of  there  being  so  many  of  them. 
As  far  as  he  noticed  they  were  not  de- 
stroying any  vegetation,  but  seemed  to  be 
simply  on  a  march.  He  brought  some  of 
the  crawlers  to  this  city  and  submitted 
them  to  Professor  E.  Z.  Hughes.  The 
latter  stated  that  he  thought  them  either 
walnut  or  cheese  weed  caterpillars. 

Growing  Beans  — An  unusually  large 
acreage  has  been  planted  to  beans  by  the 
island  farmers.  Mr.  Pardini  will  sow  1000 
acres  to  beans.  He  has  rented  a  tract 
from  Woods  Bros,  on  Roberts  island  and 
will  plant  pink  and  Lady  Washingtons. 
The  stocks  are  being  cleaned  up,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  growers  made  good  profits 
on  their  crops  last  year,  it  is  likely  that 
bean  growing  will  become  a  much  larger 
industry. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Santa  Clara  Prune  Crop.— Investi- 
gations of  the  prune  crop  in  Santa  Clara 
valley  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
will  be  only  about  one-half  as  large  as  that 
of  last  year.  Apricots  will  yield  but  a 
third  of  a  full  crop;  white  cherries  aver- 
age, but  blacks  half  a  crop. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Spraying  in  Earnest. — Watsonville 
Pajaronian:  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  Pajaro  valley  has  summer  spraying 
been  taken  hold  of  with  such  earnestness 
as  this  spring.  There  are  fully  twice  as 
many  orchardists  spraying  as  were  ex- 
pected to  take  hold  of  the  work.  The  in- 
terest that  is  being  shown  is  gratifying  to 
the  specialists  in  charge  of  the  work  and 
to  the  Horticultural  Commissioners.  The 
codlln  moth  is  being  fought  persistently 
and  the  pest  is  going  to  experience  a 
rough  time  this  season  in  attempting  to 
destroy  the  apple  crop.  Spraying  will  be 
kept  up  throughout  the  season  at  inter- 
vals of  about  ten  days  apart. 

SOLANO. 
Cherry    Crop.  —  Republican:  The 
cherry  crop  is  beginning  to  move.  Small 


shipments  by  express  are  now  being  made 
daily.  Tartarians  are  coming  in  slowly 
and  the  crop  of  this  variety,  while  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  will  not  be  as  large  as  last 
year.  The  yield  of  Royal  Anns  will  be 
large. 

SONOMA. 

Grain  and  Pasture  in  Poor  Con- 
dition.— Santa  Rosa  Republican:  The 
ground  has  been  baked  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  in  many  localities  plowing  has 
been  abandoned.  Pastures  are  beginning 
to  show  the  effects  of  the  prolonged  dry 
spell  and  are  becoming  quite  dry.  Grain 
is  not  making  any  growth  to  speak  of  and 
is  short  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Good  Crops  on  Tule  Land  —Index- 
Tribune:  Notwithstanding  the  dry  spell 
of  the  past  six  weeks  the  reclaimed  tule 
lands  bordering  Sonoma  creek  in  the 
southern  part  of  Sonoma  valley  will  pro- 
duce excellent  crops  of  hay  and  grain  this 
year.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Pa- 
cific Reclamation  Co. 's  ranch,  the  Cobbs 
island  farm.  In  fact,  all  the  hay  and  grain 
farms  on  the  reclaimed  land  are  looking 
well  and  will  yield  heavily,  even  though 
there  be  no  more  showers  during  this 
month. 

STANISLAUS. 
Sale  of  Large  Ranch.  —  Modesto 
News:  The  old  landmark  known  as  the 
Sam  Gibson  ranch,  which  lies  on  the  Stan- 
islaus river  a  short  distance  west  of  Salida, 
has  been  sold.  This  property  was  owned 
by  L.  Dickey,  and  consists  of  720  acres  of 
good  land.  The  purchaser  was  Henry 
Crowe  and  the  price  $30  per  acre.  Mr. 
Crowe  expects  to  have  a  large  stock  farm 
upon  the  ranch. 

SUTTER. 
Crop  Prospects  — Yuba  City  Farmer: 
According  to  all  reports,  the  crop  pros- 
pects throughout  the  county  are  not  as 
bright  now  as  was  at  first  anticipated,  the 
lack  of  moisture  and  north  wind  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  change.  The  grain  is 
short,  and,  according  to  many  farmers,  a 
rain  now  would  not  help  it  much.  What 
is  hoped  for  by  many  is  cool  weather, 
with  south  wind.  This  has  matured  many 
a  crop  in  this  section,  and  should  this  kind 
of  weather  obtain,  there  will  be  an  aver- 
age crop  of  cereals  harvested  in  this 
county. 

Growing  Tomatoes.— Independent: 
There  was  sidetracked  Wednesday  a  car- 
load of  tomato  plants  from  Sacramento. 
Superintendent  Littlejohn  stated  that  be- 
fore Saturday  night  of  the  current  week, 
out  of  the  280  acres  contracted  for,  there 
would  be  100  acres  of  tomatoes  planted  on 
the  slough  land  in  this  vicinity. 

TEHAMA. 

Big  Crop  of  Strawberries  —Red 
Bluff  News:  The  crop  of  strawberries  this 
year  is  probably  the  largest  ever  grown  in 
this  county  and  the  fruit  Is  now  ripening 
very  fast.  The  berries  are  now  selling  at 
three  boxes  for  25  cents  and  are  expected 
soon  to  drop  to  a  nickel  a  box. 

Hay  Crop  Light.— J.  M.  Howell  says 
that  the  farmers  of  Henleyville  section 
are  now  cutting  their  hay  crops,  but  the 
yield  will  be  light  and  will  go  less  than  a 
ton  to  the  acre. 

TULARE. 

Poor  Grain  Crop.— Times,  May  15: 
The  outlook  for  the  grain  crop  in  this 
county  this  season  is  anything  but  satis- 
factory, owing  principally  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  rain  for  the  past  two 
weeks.  In  the  vicinity  of  Waukena  and 
Corcoran  the  wheat  crop  will  be  an  abso- 
lute failure.  From  Tipton  north  to  Tu- 
lare the  crops  are  suffering  badly  for  want 
of  moisture  and  the  yield  will  not  amount 
to  more  than  two  or  three  sacks  per  acre.  | 
In  the  vicinity  of  Roth  Spur  the  Balfour- 
Guthrie  Investment  Co.  is  cutting  most  of  | 
Its  grain  for  hay,  and  unless  rain  comes 
soon  many  other  grain  growers  in  that 
district  will  resort  to  hay  cutting.  Tak- 
ing everything  into  consideration,  it  is 
now  thought  that  the  yield  this  season 
will  be  just  about  what  it  was  last  year, 
even  if  it  does  not  rain  any  more. 

Alfalfa  on  Hogwallow  Land.— 
Orosl  Offer:  S.  K.  Greene,  superintendent 
of  the  Alta  canals,  has  hogwallow  land 
growing  alfalfa  that  last  season  gave  him 
a  return  of  about  $20  per  acre.  Henry 
Roth  has  a  field  of  alfalfa  on  rolling  land, 
about  midway  between  Orosi  and  Sultana, 
seeded  in  December  of  1901,  from  which 
he  last  season  harvested  three  crops  of 


hay,  and  could  have  cut  a  fourth  crop 
had  he  not  rented  it  for  sheep  feed.  There 
is  not  a  better  crop  of  alfalfa  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  to-day  than  is  now  grow- 
ing on  the  Roth  land.  Mike  Garcia  has 
pood  alfalfa  on  the  same  section,  and  Bart 
Robinson  of  the  same  neighborhood  can 
show  indisputable  evidence  that  alfalfa  Is 
being  grown  on  hogwallow  land  that  has 
never  been  leveled. 

Valencia  and  Navel  Orange  Crop. 
— Lindsay  Gazette:  The  Valencia  variety 
of  oranges  has  long  since  passed  all 
danger,  and  the  crop,  which  will  consist 
of  about  eighty  cars  from  Lindsay,  will  be 
shipped  in  about  a  month  in  first-class 
shape.  The  other  varieties  of  oranges 
blossomed  early  this  season  and  the  Indi- 
cations point  to  largely  increased  ship- 
ments of  Washington  Navels  next  fall. 
The  growers  say  their  trees  never  looked 
brighter  than  they  do  this  year. 

YOLO. 

Raisin  Growers  Organize  — Wood- 
land Mail:  Raisin  growers  representing 
75%  of  the  entire  acreage  in  the  county 
planted  to  vineyards  effected  an  organiza- 
tion in  this  city  Saturday,  to  be  known  as 
the  Woodland  Sultana  Raisin  Growers' 
Association.  Its  purposes  are  to  husband 
and  advance  the  interests  of  its  members, 
particularly  as  regards  the  price  of  their 
product.  It  is  expected  that  eventually 
the  entire  crop  of  the  county  will  be  under 
control  of  the  association.  The  following 
are  the  directors:  H.  C.  Howard,  presi- 
dent; C.  T.  Bidwell,  secretary;  D.  H. 
Wyckoff,  vice-president;  J.  W.  Gallup 
and  J.  H.  Hecke. 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAIILT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheu- 
matism, Sprains,  Sore  1'hroat,  etc.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Oaiiatic  Balnam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  &.1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  (iruptrists.  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

TEE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


T.  E.  B.  Bice  &  Sod 

Modesto, 


J 


are  one  of  the  oldest  real  estate  firms 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  can 
furnish  irrigated  farming  lands  in 
small  and  large  tracts  in  Modesto  and 
Turlock  irrigation  districts  at  from 


to  $50  per  acre.  The  water  right 
goes  with  the  land.  Correspondence 
promptly  attended  to.  Address 

L  E.  B.  RICE  &  SON, 

Box  696.  Modesto,  Cal. 

Position  Wanted 

by  an  experienced,  sober  and  competent  married 
man  of  small  family,  as  manager  of  a  stock  ranch 
References.   C.  McCORMICK,  Topaz,  Cal. 


We  are  laying  out  two  Colony  tracts,  one  close  to  Modesto  City,  in  that 
Irrigation  District,  and  one  in  the  country  part  of  Turlock  District,  5  miles 
south  of  Ceres.  In  both  of  them  we  can  sell  you  good  land,  in  small  lots,  on 
terms  to  suit.    If  that  is  what  you  want,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

MAZE  &  WREN,  Modesto,  California. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


In  Paradise. 

A  lifetime  here  of  sweet  familiar  things 
Shared — loves  and  joys  and  sorrows— all 
with  me, 

Then  in  one  breath  her  wondering  spirit 
springs 

To  that  unknown  and  vast  eternity. 

I  knew  her  every  thought,  and  she  knew 
mine. 

We  loved  small  piping  birds,  fair  spread- 
ing trees, 

Green  meadows,  singing  brooks,  the  red- 
dening wine — 
Instead  of  these  she  knows  all  mysteries. 

Yet  on  those  pleasant  pastures  where  her 
feet 

Wander  beside  still  waters,  through  my 
tears 

I  see  her  gathering  asphodels,  and  know 
She  waits  for  me  through  all  the  time- 
less years. 
—  Constance  Grosvenor  Alexander. 


Pursuit. 

A  boy  once  chased  a  butterfly;  it  led  him 
far  away; 

He  ran  till  he  was  out  of  breath,  until  the 

twilight  gray; 
His  hands  were  torn  with  briars,  and  his 

weary  legs  were  sore  — 
And  when  he  caught  the  fluttering  thing 

he  valued  it  no  more. 

A  man  once  chased  a  dollar,  and  he  ran 
with  might  and  main, 

Unmoved  by  other  pleasures  and  indiffer- 
ent to  pain. 

And  when  a  glittering  fortune  in  his  grasp 
quite  safely  lay, 

He  said,   "I'll  turn  philanthropist  and 
give  it  all  away  !" 

—  Washington  Evening  Star. 


Mrs.  Jones'  Boarders. 

It  is  just  fourteen  years  this  month 
since  my  poor,  dear  Anthony  died,  and 
left  me,  as  tbe  poet  says,  "to  climb 
life's  rugged  steep  alone."  By  Anthony 
I  mean  Mr.  Jones,  of  course  ;  and  if 
your  name,  good  reader,  happens  to  be 
Jones,  let  me  say  he  was  no  relation  of 
yours  ;  nor  yet  of  the  Jones'  round  the 
corner  ;  nor  of  Jones  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  whose  wife  has  just  had  twins  for 
the  third  time,  and  all  living  ;  but  an- 
other Jones  altogether. 

Now,  I  just  mention  this  by  the  way, 
and  not  with  any  intention  of  giving  an 
account  of  my  dead  husband's  an- 
tecedents ;  for,  if  there  is  one  thing  I 
dislike  above  another,  it  is  tracing 
back  one's  pedigree. 

Not  but  what  I  think  Mr.  Jones  might 
have  had  an  alderman,  or  even  a  judge, 
among  his  great  uncles  or  great-great- 
grandfathers ;  but  I  married  him  for 
what  he  was,  and  not  for  what  any  of 
his  relations  were.  And  I  hope  that 
none  of  my  friends  who  are  "living  on 
the  reputation  of  their  deceased  re- 
latives," will  think  that  I  am  hinting  at 
them  ;  for  I  am  not. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  just  fourteen 
years  since  I  was  left  a  wiaow  with  one 
child,  a  girl  of  eight.  We  had  laid 
three  beneath  the  willows  over  the 
hill  ;  so  you  may  be  sure  I  cling  to  this 
one  with  fourfold  affection. 

When  the  funeral  was  over  (it  was 
quite  a  respectable  funeral ;  there  were 
twenty-nine  carriages,  besides  two  men 
on  horseback).  Deacon  Wilson  called 
in  to  look  over  my  husband's  papers. 
Mr.  Jones  had  asked  him  to  do  this  be- 
fore he  died,  and  as  I  knew  the  deacon 
to  be  an  honest  and  trustworthy  man, 
I  was  sure  they  would  be  safe  in  his 
hands,  and  that  he  would  do  the  right 
thing  by  me  and  my  fatherless  child. 

After  all  debts  were  paid  there  re- 
mained just  four  hundred  dollars.  Of 
course  the  house  and  lot  were  my  own. 
I  had  the  deed,  and  saw  it  registered 
myself ;  but  four  hundred  dollars  was  a 
very  small  sum,  and  my  heart  sank 
when  the  deacon  handed  it  to  me  with 
the  remark  : — 

"I've  done  the  best  I  could,  Mrs. 
Jones,  but  I'm  afraid  it  won't  go  far. 
My  wife  and  I  were  talking  of  you  last 
night,  and  we  thought  it  would  not  be 
a  bad  plan  for  you  to  start  a  small 
grocery.  The  village  is  growing,  and 
this  new  factory  will  bring  a  good  deal 


of  trade  here.  Then  there  are  my  own 
hands  at  the  mill ;  I  think  I  could  send 
a  little  your  way  through  them.  If 
this  partition  were  taken  down,  you 
would  have  plenty  of  room  for  the 
shop,  with  your  kitchen  behind  it, 
which  would  be  real  handy."  I  thanked 
him  for  his  advice,  and  promised  to 
think  over  it. 

The  partition  pulled  down !  Well, 
well,  and  my  beautiful  little  parlor 
turned  into  a  filthy  grocery  !  The  pretty 
green  carpet  and  the  nice  cane-seated 
chairs,  that  did  not  look  a  bit  the  worse 
for  ten  years'  wear,  put  up,  perhaps, 
under  the  auctioneer's  hammer  !  No, 
no,  not  this ;  anything  but  this ;  at 
least,  not  yet  !  What  would  poor,  dear 
Anthony  have  thought  of  pulling  the 
house  to  pieces ;  house  that  he  had 
taken  such  a  pride  in,  too  ?  I  looked 
over  at  his  big  armchair,  almost  ex- 
pecting to  see  him  frown  indignantly 
at  the  very  thought  of  such  a  thing  ; 
but,  there  it  stood  in  its  old  place,  and 
it  was  empty. 

Then  I  thought  of  Hetty's  rosy 
cheeks,  and  of  the  money  in  my  hand. 
How  long  would  it  last  ?  Even  with 
the  strictest  economy,  one  year  would 
make  a  big  hole  in  it.  These  things 
passed  rapidly  through  my  mind,  and 
it  became  evident  that  something  would 
have  to  be  done,  and  that  very  soon. 
The  deacon's  proposition  came  up 
again,  and  I  thought  of  Tomkin's  little 
grocery  with  its  atmosphere  of  smoke 
and  its  carpet  of  tobacco  juice  ;  with  its 
daily  loafers  and  its  evening  loungers  ; 
with  its  unceasing  clatter  of  cowhide, 
and  its  great  guffaws. 

"No,  no!"  I  said  aloud;  "it  can 
never  be  !  "  for,  to  use  the  worst  words 
of  Charles  Lamb,  "  the  more  I  thought 
of  it,  the  less  I  thought  of  it." 

Weeks  passed  by  and  I  had  come  to 
no  decision  about  my  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, when  one  day  Mrs.  Potter,  a 
neighbor,  who  had  proved  "a  friend, 
indeed  "  many  a  time,  suggested  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to  take 
in  few  boarders  ;  I  would  not  feel  so 
lonesome  like,  she  said — with  a  delicacy 
that  I  could  not  but  admire. 

Now,  strange  to  say,  I  had  not 
thought  of  this  before,  and  the  idea 
rather  pleased  me,  as  I  prided  myself 
on  my  housekeeping,  and  had  plenty 
of  room  to  accommodate  three  or  four 
persons — the  house  being  a  two-story 
frame  ;  so  I  set  about  furnishing  the  two 
upstairs  rooms,  which  had  never  been 
used,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
after  my  dear  Anthony's  death,  I  was 
ready  for  my  first  boarder. 

I  had  said  nothing  to  Deacon  Wilson 
of  my  intentions,  but  somehow  his  folks 
got  wind  of  it,  and  he  called  one  day  to 
testify  his  approval  of  the  step  which  I 
was  about  to  take,  and  kindly  offered 
me  his  two  apprentices  to  start  with. 

"  Jane  and  Liza  were  going  back  to 
school  for  a  spell,  he  said,  "  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  too  much  to  see  after 
alone." 

They  were  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
boarders  I  would  have  chosen — great 
rough-hewn  lads,  with  battered  hats 
and  greasy  jackets — but  then  the 
pocket  book  in  the  middle  bureau 
drawer,  growing  thinner  and  lighter 
every  day  ;  and  Hetty,  precious  Hetty  ! 
For  myself  I  could  have  borne  and  suf- 
fered a  great  deal,  but  pride  and  prej- 
udice gave  way  before  a  mother's 
love. 

Mrs.  Wilson  came  over  herself  with 
the  boys,  "  just  to  see  them  home,"  she 
said,  but  in  reality  to  bargain  about 
the  price  of  their  board.  She  was  a 
hard-faced  woman,  whose  keen,  gray 
eyes  seemed  to  look  into  your  very 
soul ;  that  kind  of  woman  who  fre- 
quents cheap  sales  and  auction  marts, 
ever  ready  to  buy  up  odds  and  ends  so 
long  as  they  can  be  had  cheap. 

"Three  dollars  a  week  is  far  too 
much  for  boys — for  they  are  but  boys," 
she  said. 

"Why,  you  can  get  board  at  the 
hotels  in  the  city  for  that,  with  waiters 
and  bellboys  thrown  in "  and  she 
looked  around,  disparagingly,  I 
thought,  at  my  little  dining-room  with 
its  rag  carpet  and  plain  furniture.  The 
tears  started  to  my  eyes  at  her  words, 
or  rather  at  her  looks — for  I  always 
was  a  fool  that  way ;  but  she  didn't 
see  them,  I  took  care  of  that,  for  the 
pie  in  the  oven  was  just  done,  and  I 


excused  myself  a  moment  to  attend  to 
it. 

"  Well,  let  it  be  two  dollars  and  a  half 
a  week,  as  you  suggest,  for  a  month  at 
least,  until  I  see  how  we  get  on,"  I 
said  ;  so  it  was  settled  at  that,  and  the 
upstairs  back  room  was  soon  occupied 
with  my  first  boarders.  They  were 
good  lads  enough,  that  is  to  say,  they 
had  no  bad  Habits  beyond  eating  with 
their  knives,  and  going  to  sleep  oc- 
casionally without  undressing,  and  I 
think  I  could  have  broken  them  of  these 
faults  in  time ;  but  bless  you,  I  couldn't 
feed  them  and  save  myself !  It  may  be 
I  began  wrong  with  them,  that  my 
table  was  "  too  well  appointed,"  as 
Mrs.  Wilson  said  when  J  gave  up  my 
charge  at  the  month's  end  ;  but  that 
there  was  something  wrong  somewhere, 
I  was  ready  to  admit. 

For  three  weeks  a  framed  placard, 
bearing  the  ominous  word,  "  Boarding," 
hung  forth  in  my  front  parlor  window 
without  attracting  any  notice,  and  I 
began  to  fear  it  would  have  to  be  the 
grocery  after  all,  when,  strange  enough 
I  bad  three  applicants  in  one  day. 

The  first  was  Becky  Raymond,  a 
teacher  in  the  village  school,  whose 
father  had  died  the  week  before,  and 
whose  mother  was  giving  up  house- 
keeping and  going  to  live  with  her 
married  daughter  in  Chicago.  Becky 
was  to  have  the  back  room  to  herself, 
and  pay  four  dollars  a  week.  This  ar- 
rangement was  agreeable  to  both  of  us, 
for  we  had  been  long  acquainted,  and  I 
was  glad  to  have  such  an  excellent  per- 
son in  the  house  with  me. 

The  next  was  a  strange  lady  from 
some  place  I  had  never  heard  of  be- 
fore— a  book  agent  she  called  herself — 
but  I  didn't  like  her  looks  a  bit.  How- 
ever, I  couldn't  afford  to  be  particular, 
as  she  offered  to  pay  her  board  two 
weeks  in  advance  if  I  could  let  her 
have  a  room  to  herself.  So  my  two  up- 
stairs rooms  were  taken  at  last. 

Late  at  night  a  gentleman  called,  who 
had  been  recommended  to  me  by  a 
prominent  resident.  He  expected  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  for  some  time,  buy- 
ing up  horses  for  the  army,  and  would 
like  a  room  to  himself  if  possible. 

"  It  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  I  said 
to  Becky,  when  I  went  to  consult  her 
about  the  rooms.  Neither  of  the  new- 
comers would  be  likely  to  stay  with  me 
long,  so  she  was  willing  to  share  my 
room  for  the  present,  and  give  up  the 
one  she  was  promised  to  the  strange 
gentleman. 

Tbe  two  strangers  seemed  to  get  ac- 
quainted remarkably  soon.  Indeed,  one 
would  have  thought  they  had  known 
each  other  all  their  lives,  and  in  less 
than  a  week  they  drove  out  together 
and  took  long  walks  in  the  evening.  I 
did  not  like  their  goings  on  at  all,  for 
they  were  not  like  young  folks  that  one 
would  make  some  allowance  for.  He 
was  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  she, 
well,  she  was  the  kind  whose  age  one 
never  can  tell,  but  no  chicken,  judging 
from  her  ways.  I  began  to  think  there 
was  something  wrong  between  them, 
and  would  have  given  anything  to  get 
rid  of  them  after  the  first  week.  I 
never  new  what  they  really  did,  as 
they  came  and  went  at  all  hours,  and 
sometimes  together ;  but  they  paid 
their  bills,  and  I  could  make  no  charge 
against  them  for  anything,  except  their 
mysterious  connections. 

One  night,  after  they  had  been  six 
weeks  with  me,  I  was  awakened  by  a 
strange  noise,  as  of  something  bump- 
ing and  scraping  against  the  outside 
of  the  house ;  and  as  I  listened  with 
beating  heart,  Becky  grasped  my  arm 
and  said — 

"What's  that?"  in  a  frightened 
voice. 

At  the  same  time  Hetty  sat  up  in 
her  crib  and  began  to  whimper. 

"Hush  1  "  I  said,  rather  sharply,  for 
I  wanted  to  listen  that  I  might  find  out 
where  the  noise  really  came  from,  but 
she  wouldn't  hush  until  I  took  her  in 
beside  me,  and  then  all  was  quiet  again, 
but  there  was  no  more  sleep  for  any  of 
us  that  night. 

In  the  morning  the  upstairs  boarders 
came  down  to  breakfast  as  usual — she 
with  her  hair  frizzed  and  her  face  pow- 
dered, and  he  drawing  his  goatee  out 
to  the  nicest  possible  taper  between  his 
lonp,  lean  fingers. 

We  agreed  that  nothing  should  be 


said  about  the  strange  noise  until  we 
had  examined  the  premises,  but,  on  ex- 
amination, no  clue  could  be  found. 
Everything  was  in  its  usual  place,  and 
no  sign  of  burglars  anywhere. 

The  next  night  we  went  to  bed  early, 
as  our  long  waking  made  us  drowsy. 
Neither  of  us  spoke  about  what  was 
uppermost  in  our  minds,  as  we  were 
undressing,  for  fear  of  frightening 
Hetty,  for  she  was  very  nervous,  and 
fearful  of  ghosts,  so  we  were  all  soon 
asleep. 

Both  Becky  and  I  woke  up  about  the 
same  time,  with  a  strange  feeling  of 
suffocation.  Day  was  just  breaking, 
and  Becky  rose  and  staggered  to  the 
window,  which  she  succeeded  in  open- 
ing after  a  great  effort.  The  fresh  air 
seemed  to  revive  her  and  she  came  to 
me,  staring  with  her  big  eyes,  and 
said  : 

"What  is  it,  and  what  is  this  ?  "  as 
she  drew  a  handkerchief  from  under 
my  chin. 

"  I  tell  you  we've  been  chloroformed. 
There  are  burglars  in  this  house,  and 
I'm  off  for  the  police." 

I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the 
crib,  but  the  child  was  sleeping  soundly 
and  breathing  regularly. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it 
Becky  was  dressed  and  away  for  help, 
and  I  locked  my  door  until  I  heard  her 
return  with  some  one,  who  proved  to 
be  the  police,  sure  enough. 

There  was  no  doubt  chloroform  had 
been  administered  to  both  of  us,  for  we 
were  not  then  free  from  its  effects.  I 
had  not  noticed  before  that  my  bureau 
drawers  had  been  opened  and  ran- 
sacked, and  oh  !  $250— every  cent  I  had 
in  the  world — gone,  besides  my  dear 
Anthony's  watch  and  some  valuable 
jewels  of  Becky's.  It  was  too  bad.  We 
followed  the  officer  of  the  law  upstairs 
to  arouse  our  boarders  and  tell  them  of 
our  loss.  Imagine  our  surprise,  if  you 
can,  when  we  found  that  the  birds  had 
flown.  The  beds  had  never  been  slept 
in,  but  there  were  the  trunks  in  their 
usual  places,  and  they  were  not  empty, 
as  we  were  assured  by  their  weight. 
These  will  be  something  to  fall  back 
upon  to  cover  my  loss,  I  thought,  as 
well  as  to  help  pay  for  their  last  two 
weeks'  board,  for  we  all  believed  they 
had  committed  the  robbery,  and  I  knew 
their  clothing  was  worth  something. 

When  I  had  legal  permission  to  open 
the  trunks  they  were  found  to  be  filled 
with  blocks  stolen  from  the  sawmill 
close  by,  and  this  accounted  for  the 
bumping  noise  we  heard  the  night  be- 
fore the  thieves  left.  They  had  pro- 
cured a  box,  and  one  filled  it  below 
while  the  other  drew  it  up  and  in  at  the 
window;  while  their  clothing  was,  no 
doubt,  removed  in  the  same  mysterious 
way,  and  secured  somewhere  until  an 
opportunity  offered  for  procuring  the 
means  of  escape.  It  turned  out  shortly 
after  that  they  had  passed  a  number  of 
bogus  bills  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
that  they  were  connected  with  a  gang 
of  counterfeiters. 

I  was  very  chary  about  taking  in 
strangers  after  this  sad  experience,  and 
I  may  say  that  I  have  been  very  fortu- 
nate, on  the  whole,  since  then,  with  just 
one  exception. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  living  in  the  South  brought 
his  wife  here  by  the  doctor's  advice. 
She  had  been  raised  not  far  from  here, 
and  it  was  thought  her  native  air  would 
be  of  some  benefit;  but  the  poor  thing 
seemed  dying  from  some  unknown  cause 
and  pined  away  day  by  day.  I  tended 
her  as  if  she  had  been  my  own  sister, 
and  she  died  in  my  arms  at  last.  Poor, 
poor  thing  !  They  said  her  disease  was 
not  consumption,  but  when  she  was  laid 
out  her  arms  were  no  thicker  than  a 
three  months'  old  baby's.  Her  bus- 
band  took  her  death  real  bard;  and  he 
was  such  a  nice  man,  such  a  feeling 
man,  and  so  thoughtful;  he  reminded 
me  of  Anthony  so  much. 

He  stayed  on  after  his  wife  died,  as 
if  he  hated  to  go  way  without  her.  He 
was  so  kind  to  Hetty,  too;  everything 
that  would  save  her  trouble  he  was 
ready  to  do.  And  for  me  !  Well,  I  hate 
to  think  of  it  now,  but  it  did  seem  as  if 
Anthony  had  come  back  again,  and  tbe 
old  feeling  of  having  someone  to  depend 
on  grew  upon  me  unawares.  I  dare- 
say it  was  foolish  of  me  to  think  he 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  me  as  I  had  to 
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him.  I  see  it  all,  now  that  my  eyes 
are  fairly  open;  but  dear,  dear,  it  was 
hard  to  bring  myself  to  believe  the 
truth. 

There  was  to  be  a  grand  concert,  a 
Sangerfest,  they  called  it,  in  the  city, 
about  20  miles  away,  and  Mr.  Hubert — 
he  was  a  German  by  birth — would  have 
Hetty  go  with  him  and  hear  the  fine 
music.  I  did  not  like  to  refuse  him 
anything,  but  was  a  little  disappointed 
that  he  did  not  ask  me,  seeing  I  was  so 
fond  of  music.  I  never  had  a  thought 
of  mistrusting  him  with  the  child — for 
she  seemed  but  a  child  to  me,  though 
nearly  twenty-two — any  more  than  if 
he  had  been  her  own  father.  You  may 
judge,  then,  of  my  astonishment  when 
next  day's  mail  brought  me  a  note  from 
him,  stating  that  they  were  married. 

Married  !  My  Hetty  and  Silas  Hu- 
bert !  I  couldn't  believe  it;  it  seemed 
impossible  just  then;  but,  as  I  thought 
over  it  for  days  and  days,  I  wondered 
how  I  was  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that 
it  was  her  all  the  time,  and  not  me. 
Foolish  woman  that  I  was — in  love  at 
forty- three  !  Yes,  I  must  confess  it; 
but,  I  pray  you,  don't  think  hard  of  me, 
for  it  was  all  because  he  was  so  like 
Anthony. 

Silas  Hubert  took  my  daughter  to  his 
Southern  home,  and  I  have  just  had  a 
letter  from  them,  advising  me  to  give 
up  housekeeping  and  make  my  home 
with  them  in  the  land  of  the  magnolias. 
But,  nay,  they  shall  never  know  what  I 
have  told  you;  for  I  could  keep  my  se- 
cret nowhere  so  well  as  here,  looking 
out  at  the  white  stone  over  on  the  hill, 
beneath  which  lies  all  that  is  mortal 
of  my  poor,  dear  Anthony. — W.  A. 
Maitland,  in  Waverly  Magazine. 

Climate  and  Character. 

Climate  has  an  undoubted  influence 
on  the  character.  Persons  take  from 
atmospheric  conditions  and  surround- 
ings many  of  their  mental  attributes; 
they  seem  to  absorb  into  their  being 
something  akin  to  the  climate  and 
environment.  Those  born  and  reared 
in  a  rugged,  wild  and  bleak  country  are 
generally  rugged,  hardy  and  stern 
themselves,  while  those  brought  up  in  a 
rich,  warm  and  genial  climate  and  sur- 
roundings are  themselves  usually  of  a 
generous,  easy-going  nature.  The  Lon- 
don Evening  Standard  of  a  recent  date 
discusses  the  subject  and  says:  "In 
lands  of  the  sun,  where  the  earth  offers 
the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life 
almost  without  labor,  man  is  sapped  of 
energy  and  leads  a  lotos  existence.  No 
effort  is  demanded  of  him,  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  dwindles  within  him.  He 
lolls  sensually  in  the  lap  of  nature,  a 
materialist  and  without  ambition." 

A  temperate,  bracing  climate  is  the 
most  healthy  both  for  body  and  mind. 
The  strong  air  imparts  force  of  char- 
acter as  well  as  power  of  limb.  No  one 
is  superior  to  atmospheric  conditions; 
it  affects  all,  though  sometimes  uncou- 
sciously.  Investigations  in  schools  show 
that  pupils  are  able  to  do  their  best 
work  when  the  weather  is  cold,  calm 
and  clear.  In  large  factories  it  is 
stated  that  an  unpleasant  day  will  re- 
duce the  output  by  10%.  Again,  con- 
tinued hot  weather  invariably  brings 
forth  a  crop  of  crimes  of  passion,  while 
the  summer  is  also  the  season  most 
prolific  of  suicide.  Rain  seems  to  exert 
a  deterrent  effect  on  crime,  and  fewer 
deeds  of  violence  are  committed  on 
cloudy  days  than  on  bright  ones. 

Whatever  there  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  the  fact  is  undeniable  that 
climate  influences  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree character  and  conduct. 


Damp  Bedding. 

A  great  many  housekeepers  are 
careless  about  airing  bedding.  No  bed 
that  is  not  regularly  aired  is  fit  to  sleep 
in.  Those  who  have  frequently  ex- 
perienced the  "hospitality"  of  hotels 
know  how  often  the  sheets  of  the  bed 
are  damp.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
safest  way  is  to  take  them  off  and  hang 
them  on  chairs  before  a  fire  or  register. 
It  is  not  safe  to  have  beds  made  up  in 
rooms  that  are  not  occupied.  There  is 
always  some  dampness,  especially  in 
winter,  about  rooms  that  are  not  aired, 
and  this  settles  upon  the  bed  and  other 


articles  in  the  room.  The  best  way  is 
to  keep  a  single  sheet  and  counterpane, 
with  fancy  sham  pillows,  on  the  beds 
when  not  in  use.  Before  a  room  is  to  be 
occupied,  air  it  by  opening  the  windows 
and  turning  on  the  heat,  or  light  a  fire 
in  the  fireplace,  if  there  is  one.  Wipe 
off  the  furniture  and  put  everything  in 
order.  Meantime  let  the  bed  air,  after 
taking  off  the  counterpane,  sheet  and 
fancy  pillowcases.  Dry  these,  but  put 
them  away  for  use  when  the  room  is  not 
occupied.  Make  the  bed  with  fresh 
sheets  and  blankets  and  other  bed  linen, 
which  has  been  aired  before  a  fire  for 
at  least  two  hours  after  taking  it  out 
of  the  linen  closet  or  wherever  the  bed- 
ding is  kept.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  who  do  not  know  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  take  sheets  and  pillowcases 
out  of  a  drawer  or  off  a  shelf  and  use 
them  without  airing  them.  All  muslin 
or  linen  gathers  dampness  when  laid 
away.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Devilled  Pigeons.— Cut  into  small 
pieces  three  onions,  three  green  pep- 
pers and  pound  in  a  mortar.  Add  to 
them  a  teaspoonful  each  of  chutney  and 
mixed  mustard,  with  a  little  salt.  Put 
in  a  saucepan  and  put  in  half  a  pint  of 
claret.  Cook  the  pigeons  in  water  till 
tender,  arrange  on  a  dish  and  pour  this 
sauce  over  them. 

Oyster  Pie. — Line  a  vegetable  dish 
with  mashed  potato.  Brush  it  over 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  and  put  it  in 
the  oven  to  brown  lightly.  Take  two 
dozen  oysters,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and 
thicken  with  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
flour  and  put  into  the  space  left  in  the 
vegetable  dish. 

Curried  Potatoes  with  Spanish 
Onions. — Cut  into  dice-shaped  bits  half 
a  dozen  cold  boiled  potatoes.  Peel  and 
slice  a  couple  of  onions  and  fry  these 
with  some  bacon  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 
Take  out  the  bacon  and  onions,  stir  a 
teaspoonful  of  curry  powder  into  the 
fat,  put  in  the  diced  potatoes  to  heat 
through.  Scatter  over  them  chopped 
parsley  and  chopped  canned  Spanish 
peppers. 

Cheese  Croquettes.— Cut  into  small 
dice  one  pound  of  American  cheese. 
Have  ready  one  cupful  of  hot  cream 
sauce  in  a  saucepan  ;  add  the  cheese 
and  the  yolks  of  two  beaten  eggs,  di- 
luted with  a  little  cream.  Stir  until 
well  blended;  let  the  mixture  remain  on 
the  stove  for  a  moment  until  the  cheese 
gets  "steady."  Season  with  salt,  red 
and  white  pepper  and  a  little  nutmeg. 
Set  on  the  ice  until  cold,  then  form  into 
croquettes  and  roll  in  fine  breadcrumbs. 
Dip  in  egg,  then  in  crumbs  again  and 
fry  in  deep,  hot  fat  until  a  delicate 
brown. 

Waldorf  Salad. — Allow  two  cups  of 
celery  chopped  fine,  grated  rind  of  one 
orange,  one  cup  of  apples  cut  in  dice. 
If  fine  red  apples,  take  six  and  scoop 
out  insides,  making  little  cups  for  the 
salads.  Mix  the  above  with  the  follow- 
ing mayonnaise:  One  very  cold  egg 
yolk  with  one  teaspoonful  of  onion  juice 
and  the  yolk  of  one  boiled  egg,  one  cup 
of  cold  olive  oil,  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  one 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful of  cayenne  and  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  mustard.  Mix  thoroughly  by 
stirring  oil,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  egg 
and  a  few  drops  of  vinegar,  lemon,  salt, 
pepper,  etc.,  which  have  been  pre- 
viously thoroughly  mixed  together; 
then  fill  the  cups  or  make  plain  mixture, 
serving  on  white  lettuce  leaves.  Cheese 
balls  are  delicious  served  with  this 
salad. 


A  little  girl  was  heard  talking  to  her 
rabbit.  "Five  times  five,"  she  said. 
"Six  times  six,  seven  times  seven." 
Between  times  she  shook  the  rabbit 
violently.  ' '  Dorothy, "  said  her  mother, 
"  what  are  you  doing  to  your  rabbit  ?" 
"Well,  papa  says,"  replied  the  child, 
"that  rabbits  multiply  rapidly  and 
Bunny  won't  do  it." 


"What  is  home  without  a  mother?" 
"An  incubator,  I  guess." 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  addition  of  a  little  borax  to  the 
water  in  which  clothes  are  washed  (in 
the  place  of  a  washing  fluid)  will  make 
them  white. 

The  ordinary  bread  pudding  may  be 
easily  varied  by  an  addition  of  a  square 
or  two  of  chocolate  melted  over  hot 
water  and  blended  with  a  part  of  the 
hot  milk  and  sugar. 

Useful  summer  couch  pillows  are  cov- 
ered with  braided  raffia  and  finished  at 
the  four  sides  with  the  fringe  of  the 
fiber.  They  are  in  two  tones,  such  as 
red  and  white,  green  and  white,  etc. 

Prints  and  other  colored  fabrics  that 
are  inclined  to  fade  when  washed, 
should  be  soaked  in  salt  water  before 
being  washed  in  soapsuds.  The  saltier 
the  water  the  more  likely  the  material 
is  to  hold  its  color. 

Stockings  and  socks  that  have  seen 
their  best  days  and  are  on  their  way  to 
the  ragbag,  may  be  utilized  in  various 
ways  by  the  careful  housewife.  Cut  off 
the  feet,  then  fold  the  leg  part  over 
several  times  and  sew  the  ends,  and 
one  has  a  soft  holder  for  grasping  ket- 
tles, the  stovelifter,  irons  and  other 
utensils  of  the  kitchen.  White  hosiery 
is  capital  when  used  as  a  window 
cleaner  in  place  of  the  old  duster  or  bit 
of  discarded  muslin  which  many  women 
save  for  this  purpose. 

For  chicken  in  mayonnaise,  select  and 
cook  a  young  fowl.  Separate  the  meat 
from  the  skin  and  the  bones  and  cut  the 
meat  into  dice.  Season  lightly  with 
salt,  white  pepper  and  celery  salt. 
Make  one  and  a  half  cupfuls  of  good 
mayonnaise  dressing  and  whip  it  into 
one  cupful  of  whipped  cream.  Dissolve 
one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  granulated 
gelatine  in  a  little  hot  water  and  add  to 
the  dressing.  Mix  thoroughly  with  the 
chicken  and  pack  in  a  jelly  mold. 
Stand  it  on  ice  until  firm,  then  turn  out 
of  the  mold  and  serve  on  a  bed  of  crisp 
young  lettuce  leaves. 

Few  people  ever  think  of  cooking 
oranges,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  just  as 
well  that  the  average  busy  housekeeper 
does  not  attempt  to  do  so.  Yet  there 
are  ways  of  cooking  this  fruit  which 
might  often  prove  convenient.  Orange 
fritters,  for  instance,  are  delicious  and 
not  at  all  difficult  to  prepare.  To  make 
them,  peel  and  quarter  the  fruit,  being 
careful  to  remove  all  the  white  pith, 
and  cut  the  quarters  in  two.  Sprinkle 
with  brandy  and  powdered  sugar  and 
leave  for  an  hour  or  so.  Then  remove 
the  pieces,  dip  them  in  butter  and 
brown  in  boiling  fat,  sprinkle  with  pow- 
dered sugar  and  serve. 

Many  recipes  are  given  for  preparing 
various  shampoos  for  the  hair.  Many 
writers  recommend  an  egg  shampoo; 
others  bicarbonate  of  soda;  still  others, 
a  dash  of  ammonia  in  the  water,  al- 
though ammonia  and  borax  are  both 
said  to  destroy  the  luster  and  vitality 
of  the  hair.  It  is  queer  that  nobody 
seems  to  think  of  soap,  yet  soap  and 
water  are  cheaper  than  an  elaborate 
shampoo,  and  they  do  the  work  quite 
as  thoroughly.  Opinions  differ  as  to 
how  often  to  wash  the  hair.  Some 
women  get  along  with  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  and  from  the  color  of  the 
water  in  which  they  rinse  off  their  locks 
it  is  evident  that  that  is  quite  often 
enough.  Others  wash  their  hair  once 
a  week,  and  claim  that  that  is  none  too 
often.  Each  must  decide  for  herself. 
If  the  hair  remains  dry  and  brittle  for 
a  week  after  the  shampoo,  it  has  been 
robbed  of  too  much  oil,  either  from 
using  too  strong  a  soap  or  shampoo 
fluid,  or  else  because  it  did  not  need 
washing.  On  the  other  hand,  oily  hair 
will  stand  washing  oftener.  If  the  hair 
is  naturally  dry,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  rub 
a  little  vaseline  into  the  roots.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  hair  should  be 
gummed  up  or  slicked  over  with  the 
grease,  but  a  wee  bit  should  be  taken 
upon  the  fingers  and  massaged  into  the 
scalp. 

Promoter — I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention,  sir,  to  our  latest  mechanical 
device,  the  Smith  roller  and  crusher. 
Investor — Oh,  I  guess  it's  all  right. 
There  are  a  good  many  Smith's,  but 
I'm  not  interested.  I  have  nothing 
against  them. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chlco,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


Believe  me  when  I  say  To-day! 

There  Is  nothing  better  offering  for  the  speculator 
or  farmer  than  larjds  about  Willows,  Glenn  county. 
Level,  rich,  highly  productive  soil.  Irrigating 
system  will  reach  these  properties  within  a  year; 
then  they  will  treble  in  value.  Note  the  following 
offerings: 

1280  acres,  well  fenced,  house  5  rooms,  barn,  etc. 
Produces  10  sacks  grain  to  the  acre,  i  12  50  per  acre. 

640  acres,  splendid  land  for  stock  or  grain;  two 
good  barns,  house  7  rooms.  Barley  20  sacks  to  the 
acre.  Kargain  in  every  sense.  Five  miles  out.  17500. 

240  acres,  all  under  cultivation,  house  5  rooms, 
two  good  barns,  good  orchard  and  vineyard  in  full 
bearing.  A  fine  borne  place  Four  miles  out.  $5500. 

1280  acres,  three  mlies  out;  the  cream  of  land 
and  best  bargain  in  Glenn  county.  No  house,  but 
good  barn;  fine  lot  of  walnut  trees  Just  right  to 
subdivide— should  sell  for  $50.00  per  acre.  Price 
for  the  whole  only  $25,000. 

For  further  particulars,  write 
JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


Modesto  Irrigation  District. 

QJA  ACRES  of  as  good  land  as  there  is  in  it,  for 
4*«  sale.  Price  $11,000;  half  cash.  Situated  on 
main  ditch;  Is  convenient  to  railroad  station;  con- 
tains always  dry  spot  for  buildings  and  feed  yards. 
Adjoining  farm  with  good  buildings  may  be  rented 
In  connection,  if  desired. 

Address  F.  P.  COOK,  care  of  Leroy  Atwood, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


RT1Y  alfalfa  land  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DU  1  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  Irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R. ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  116  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  a  fine 
150-acre  fruit  and  dairy  ranch,  located  2  miles  from 
Merced  and  creamery.  Good  improvements,  thor- 
ough system  Irrigation,  hog  tight  fences,  alfalfa, 
oranges,  etc.  Annual  Income  between  $4000  and 
$5000.   Enquire  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


f  HFAP  DATPft  California.  Washington, 
ICrtr  t\r\  I  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free  l 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  18  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   Moffltt   <fc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 


SHARPLES 
ITUBULAR 
]  CREAM 
Multitude  |  SEPARATOR 

Buckets. 

Buckets  full  of  radish  grat- 
ers, buckets  full  of  discs, 
buckets  fuil  of  vanes,  buck- 
ets full  of  blades.buckets  f  ull 
of  contraptions.  All  separa- 
tors have   these  "bucket 
bowls"  except  just  one,  the 
Tubular;  a  distincttype.au 
improved  separator  entirely 
different  from   all  others. 
Simple,  convenient,  safe, 
durable  and  efficient.  Skims  closerand  re- 
quires less  power  to  run  than  any  other 
separator.  Free  catalogue  No.  131. 
THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Chicago,  Illinois.  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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San  Francisco,  May  20,  1903. 


CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  Darned,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July.  S.pt. 

Wednesday   I2X«7I»  697»«69)4 

Thursday   H\(aVHi  69*S70K 

Friday   72fc®73)4  70M<£7cj* 

Saturday   7  %(<H'r4%  70k(a71 

Monday   73  @73V4  '.0'.;@71 

Tuesday   72&(a74X  70«@71X 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per 
bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 

week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday                       45«'a45)»  44%&4I% 

Thursday                          U\(a)4S}4  44H044X 

Friday                               U\<a*5%  44;<®44* 

Saturday                           45  (a44H  44^(a44>4 

Monday                               44fc@44*  44)4@44X 

Tuesday                            U%tg,4i%  44X&44* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was  as 

follows: 

May,  VM3. 

Thursday    @ — 

Friday    ® — 

Saturday    ® — 

MoDday    <m — 

Tuesday    &  — 

V\  ednesday    @  — 


Dec,  1903. 
SI  27   @1  2794 
I  2*«<a)l  21% 
1  29's@l  28Si 
1  28*  (a  1 
1  29)<@1  30 
1  3J  ®1  tax 


WHEAT. 


In  the  way  of  spot  business,  or  in  trans- 
fers of  actual  wheat  for  immediate  deliv- 
ery, there  is  scarcely  anything  doing  in 
this  center,  offerings  for  the  present  being 
too  light  to  admit  of  noteworthy  trading. 
Trouble  has  been  experienced  in  complet- 
ing the  cargo  of  the  last  ship  on  the  en- 
gaged list,  and  that  there  will  be  any 
further  attempts  to  load  grain  vessels  at 
this  port  until  new  crop  wheat  becomes 
available  is  altogether  improbable.  While 
there  will  doubtless  be  some  California 
wheat  for  export  the  coming  season,  the 
quantity  now  promises  to  be  decidedly 
light,  as  compared  with  the  prospects  a 
few  months  ago.  With  timely  Spring 
showers,  the  yield  would  likely  have 
proven  again  as  large  as  there  is  now  rea- 
son to  expect.  The  exports  of  the  past 
season  of  California  wheat,  exclusive  of 
flour,  aggregate  little  over  250,000  tons, 
and  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  determined, 
the  maturing  crop  will  not  afford  much  if 
any  greater  surplus  than  above  quantity. 
With  a  surfeit  of  ocean  tonnage,  both  on 
the  spot  and  to  arrive,  good  prices  should 
be  realized  for  the  coming  crop-of  Califor- 
nia wheat.  India  and  the  Argentine 
country  are  reported  having  increased 
yields,  but  all  and  more  than  California 
can  spare  of  white  wheat  will  be  needed 
for  blending  in  Europe  with  the  dark 
wheat  from  other  parts.  The  speculative 
market  for  new  wheat  has  been  tending 
against  buyers,  Dec.  option  selling  close  to 
best  figures  now  warranted  as  a  quotation 
for  No.  1  shipping  wheat,  immediate  de- 
livery. 

California  Milling   1  40  @1  50 

Cal.  No  1  shipping,  alongside   1  ;evi<«  1  35 

Oregon  Club   1  30  ®1  32)4 

Washington  Blue  Stem    to,  

Washington  Club     @  

Oft  qualitiss  wheat    @  

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $  @  . 

December,  1903,  delivery,  $1.27@1.30. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 

Exchange,  Mav,  1903,  wheat  sold  at  S  ; 

December,  1903,  $1  30@1  29£. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Liv.  quotations  6s5y5d@6s6d  6s8'4d(<i6s9d 

Freight  rates   23<k.(g25s  14)4(&— s 

Local  market  tl  1-n'o.l  15  $1  32S4@1  35 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

The  outward  movement  has  shown 
some  increase  the  past  week  through  the 
shipment  of  5, 150  barrels  per  steamer  to 
Australia.  The  quantities  going  to  the 
Orient,  however,  as  well  as  to  the  Central 
and  South  American  countries,  continue 
of  light  proportions.  Business  on  local 
account  is  of  only  moderate  volume. 
There  are  no  heavy  stocks  now  on  the 
market.  Current  values  are  being  well 
maintained. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  40@2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  Tf>  «  3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   3  75®4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  00  a  4  25 

Fancy  bra  ds,  jobbing   4  2.i@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  75 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra...   3  25@3  90 


BARLEY. 

Stocks  are  so  light  that  dealers  find  it 
necessary  to  import  from  Oregon  and 
Washington.  There  are  no  great  quanti- 
ties coming  forward  from  above  sections, 
however,  as  prices  here,  although  com- 
paratively high,  do  not  leave  any  great 
figure  for  the  Northern  producer,  after 
deducting  costs  of  bringing  forward. 
There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  crushed  barley 
for  horse  feed,  but  hardly  any  demand  at 
present  for  brewing  barley.  Speculative 
values  for  new  crop  touched  higher  fig- 
ures than  previous  week,  No.  1  feed, 
December  delivery,  selling  on  the  Grain 
Exchange  up  to  94}c  in  100  ton  lots.  This 
option  on  Wednesday  noon  closed  at  91c, 
being  affected  by  barley  arrivals  from  the 
North. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   91  10  @1  12)4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  07)4®  I  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  12)i@l  17)4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  40  *tl  50 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  20  At  35 

OATS 

Market  has  been  inclining  against  buy- 
ers, with  only  moderate  offerings  and  in- 
creased inquiry.  The  Government  adver- 
tised for  bids  for  the  delivery  North  of 
2,500  tons.  In  present  supplies  there  are 
scarcely  any  Surprise  or  Gray  oats,  and 
values  for  these  varieties  are  largely  nomi- 
inal.  Stocks  of  whites,  reds  and  blacks 
do  not  include  much  of  high  grade. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  27V4@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice   l  25  «tl  27)4 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  17)4@1  22)4 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  15  ml  80 

Milling   l  20  01  22)4 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  25  &\  32)4 

Black  Russian   l  10  @i  15 

Red   i  I2)4@l  25 

CORN. 

Market  is  rather  quiet,  with  holders  not 
disposed  to  grant  concessions  to  effect 
sales,  and  buyers  inclined  to  proceed 
slowly  at  full  current  rates.  Most  of  the 
corn  now  here  Is  Eastern  mixed,  and  the 
quality  only  fair. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  27)4 

Large  Yellow   |  22)4®1  27)4 

Small  Yellow   l  45  @1  50 

Eastern,  In  bulk   1  10  @l  20 

RYE. 

There  is  not  much  offering,  and  market 
is  tolerably  firm,  but  no  great  quantity  Is 
required  to  satisfy  the  demand  at  pre- 
vailing prices. 

Good  to  choice   1  I2)4@l  15 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Virtually  nothing  doing  In  this  cereal. 
Quotable  values  remain  nominally  as  last 
noted. 

Good  to  choice   1  55   @1  70 

BEANS. 

While  there  is  no  material  change  to 
note  In  quotable  values  or  general  tone, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  more  firmness, 
latest  transfers  of  Large  Whites,  Bayos 
and  Pinks  having  been  at  better  average 
prices  than  previously  ruling.  Stocks  of 
Limas  and  Black-eyes,  held  mainly  at 
southern  points  of  production,  are  not 
being  urged  to  sale  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, and  to  purchase  freely  of  either 
sort  at  this  date  an  advance  on  utmost 
figures  warranted  as  a  quotation  would 
probably  have  to  be  paid. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                    3  50  @3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice             3  10  ®3  30 

Large  White                                  2  90  @3  15 

Pinks                                                2  75  @2  90 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                        3  50  @3  75 

Reds                                                  2  90  @3  00 

Red  Kidney     ®  

Limas.  good  to  choice                        3  75  ©3  WJ 

Black-eye  Beans                            3  00  @S  25 

Garbanzos,  large                              2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                             1  25  ®1  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 
No  changes  to  record.  Stocks  of  Green 
are  of  fair  volume  but  are  being  steadily 
held.  Niles  Peas  are  in  too  light  supply 
to  admit  of  more  than  nominal  quota- 
tions. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  90  (31  75 

Niles  Peas   2  25  ®  

HOPS. 

About  800  bales  went  outward  the  past 
week  per  steamer  to  Australia.  On  local 
account  there  Is  not  much  doing.  Pur- 
chases from  first  hands  are  being  made 
mainly  at  points  of  production,  and  at 
much  the  same  range  of  values  as  current 
for  some  weeks  past.  Late  New  York 
advices  give  the  following:  "Dealers  in 
several  instances  reported  cable  advices 
from  London  stated  there  was  a  better  in- 
quiry for  American  hops.  Advices  re- 
ceived from  the  Coast  reported  a  firm 
market,  due  to  the  renewed  inquiry  from 
London  for  hops,  and  according  to  some 
reports,  20  cents  was  bid  and  declined  for 
choice  Oregons.  Sales  were  reported 
made  of  240  bales  Sonoma  at  18@19  cents, 
the  outside  price  being  the  last  reported 
sale." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1902  crop  17)4@20 

WOOL. 

Market  continues  strong  In  tone,  most 
of  the  wools  being  secured  In  the  Interior 


before  there  is  an  opportunity  to  forward 
them  to  this  center.  Aside  from  Hum- 
boldt and  Mendocino  clip,  the  bulk  of  the 
California  spring  wool  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  dealers  and  manufacturers.  The 
clip  Is  showing  much  better  average  qual- 
ity than  last  season,  but  is  of  lighter 
volume.  A  shipment  of  275,007  pounds 
went  forward  by  steamer  for  New  York. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   19  @  21 

Northern,  free   17  ®  19 

Northern,  defective   18  r*  17 

Middle  County,  free   16  ®  18 

Middle  County,  defective   14  @  16 

Foothill   14  @  16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free   12  ®  14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective. .  10  @  11 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Owing  to  small  arrivals  of  new  hay,  and 
increased  receipts  of  same  in  prospect  for 
the  near  future,  the  market  for  old  is 
showing  an  easier  tone,  but  In  quotable 
values  no  special  changes  have  been  yet 
effected.  The  new  arriving  is  principally 
volunteer  oat  and  alfalfa.  Straw  is  offer- 
ing at  unchanged  figures,  with  demand 
rather  light. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   13  51®  15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   13  DM  14  50 

Oat,  good  to  choice   12  50®  14  00 

Barley   11  50®  13  00 

Clover   —  a  — 

Alfalfa   10  00®  12  00 

Volunteer   11  500  12  50 

Compressed   13  00®  IB  00 

Straw,  V  bale   42)4®  50 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Some  radical  changes  have  occurred  in 
quotable  values  of  Bran  and  Middlings, 
stocks  continuing  light.  Rolled  Barley  Is 
being  held  rather  firmly  at  the  advance 
quoted  of  50c  per  ton.  Prices  for  Milled 
Corn  remain  as  before. 

Bran,  »  ton   24  00(225  00 

Middlings   28  i  0a30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   24  00(826  03 

Barley,  Rolled   23  so@24  50 

Cornmeal. . .    27  oo@28  00 

CraokedCorn   27  50®  28  50 

SEEDS. 

A  lot  of  437  sacks  Mustard  came  for- 
ward this  week,  presumably  Yellow,  en 
route  East.  There  Is  little  Mustard  In 
store  here  of  any  sort,  and  not  much  In- 
quiry on  local  account;  the  demand  locally 
is  principally  for  the  Trieste  variety. 
Alfalfa  is  practically  out  of  stock.  Re- 
ceipts of  Flaxseed  are  decidedly  light. 
Bird  Seed  is  being  offered  quite  sparingly 
and  market  remains  firm. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Utah   -@  — 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice   — «  — 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75®  3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  Oj-  3  28 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  @— 

Rape   1)4®  2)4 

Hemp   SU®  * 

HONEY". 

A  little  new  honey  has  been  received 
from  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  but  not  In 
sufficient  quantity  to  quote.  This  which 
came  forward  was  Extracted,  and  was 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  sample  than  a 
regular  consignment.  It  was  watery,  as 
Is  frequently  the  case  with  early  honey, 
and  could  only  be  used  for  local  trade. 
Quotations  below  are  based  on  values  for 
old  stock  and  are  mainly  nominal  at  pres- 
ent. It  will  be  probably  several  weeks 
yet  before  prices  for  new  will  be  estab- 
lished sufficiently  to  enable  giving  quota- 
tions for  same.  Saturday's  Panama 
steamer  took  164  cases  Extracted  for 
France  and  120  cases  for  New  York. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6)49  7 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5)4®  6 

Extracted,  Amber   i*  ft  , 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   4  @  4X 

White  Comb,  1-Ib  frames  12  ®12)4 

Amber  Comb    B  @10 

Dark  Comb   7  ®  7)4 

BEESWAX. 
Market  lightly  stocked  and  quiet.  In- 
creased offerings  are  looked  for  in  the 
near  future. 

Good  to  choice,  light  fib  27  @29 

Dark  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Offerings  of  Beef  are  not  particularly 
heavy,  the  demand  Is  fair,  and  the  mar- 
ket Is  moderately  firm  at  the  figures 
quoted.  Veal  of  desirable  quality  is  meet- 
ing with  ready  sale  at  prevailing  values, 
arrivals  being  light.  Prices  for  Mutton 
remain  about  as  last  noted,  prices  being 
firm  for  choice  and  weak  for  poor  stock. 
Lamb  is  In  fair  receipt,  but  Is  command- 
ing much  the  same  figures  as  preceding 
week.  Hogs  are  not  arriving  in  heavy 
quantity,  but  the  demand  at  current 
prices  is  slow  and  the  market  lacks  firm- 
ness. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  H>   7)4®  8 

Beef,  2nd  quality   7  @— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6  ®  6)4 

Mutton— ewes,  8@9o;  wethers   8)4®  9)4 


Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  lbs   6«®  6)4 

Hogs,  large  hard,  over  250  B>s  6  &  sv 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  ®  6m 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   9  &10 

Lamb,  Spring,  f  lb  10)4®— 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  Hides  and 
Pelts,  especially  for  offerings  in  prime  to 
choice  condition  and  current  values  are 
being  well  maintained.  Tallow  is  not 
lacking  for  custom,  nor  Is  there  likely  to 
be  any  excess  of  supplies  of  same  for  some 
time. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Gull$. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  n>s          —  @M)4  —  ®g 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs        —    a  .  ,  -   «j  - 

Light  Steers,  under  48  D>8         —  ®  8)4  —  ®  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  —  @  8)4  —  @  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  —  ®  8)4  —  ®  7 

Stags   —  ®7    -   (8  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip   —  @  8)4  —  ®  7V4 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  ®io    —  @  9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —  ®I0)4  —  ®  9)4 

Dry  Hides   —  @17     —  @I6 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  —   ®I4     —  @|2)4 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  ®19    —  @I7 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin   1  00  @l  51 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   70  ®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f.  skin   40  ®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  <Jl  skin   16  ®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each         3  00 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides  dry,  medium   150 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   1  25 

Tallow,  good  quality   6X@  6)4 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   5  ®  5)4 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  grain  bag  market  shows  weakness, 
In  consequence  of  the  light  wheat  crop  in 
prospect.    In  other  bags  there  is  at  pres- 
ent virtually  nothing  doing. 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   :,\  *  6 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June- 
July    b\@  6 

Gr  tin  Bags,  San  Quentin,  in  lots  of 

2  000,  *  I0>  5  55  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4-Ib   36  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  3)4- lb   34  ®— 

POULTRY. 
There  has  been  a  quiet  market  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  week.  Especiallly 
was  trade  slow  for  common  old  fowls,  with 
offerings  largely  of  this  sort.  Choice 
young  roosters,  full  grown  and  without 
spurs,  fine  fryers  and  large  broilers  In 
prime  condition,  met  with  ready  sale  at 
fair  figures,  but  did  not  rule  so  high  as 
preceding  week.  There  was  practically 
no  inquiry  for  turkeys.  Geese  were  with- 
out quotable  change,  but  demand  was 
slow.  Pigeon  market  was  firmer  for 
young,  but  unimproved  for  old.  Ducks 
were  in  better  supply  and  quotably  lower, 
with  Inquiry  only  moderate. 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens  fib   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  V  lb   —  ®  — 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   5  00  ®  6  00 

Roosters,  old   600  ®550 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  ®  9  00 

Fryers   5  50  @  6  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  to  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   200  ®300 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  00  ®  4  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   5  00  fa  6  00 

Geese,  »  pair   2  00  @  2  50 

Goslings,  V  pair   2  00  @260 

Pigeons,  old.  *  dozen   l  E0  @  l  75 

Pigeons,  young   l  75  ©  2  00 

BUTTER. 
Under  sharp  competition  among  receiv- 
ers, and  in  consequence  of  placing  large 
quantities  In  cold  storage,  much  of  the 
creamery  butter  arriving  in  cubes,  prices 
have  been  crowded  up  fully  3c  per  pound 
the  current  week.  The  market  does  not 
show  healthy  condition,  however,  as  pres- 
ent prices  do  not  warrant  storing,  and  if 
storing  is  not  continued  the  market  will 
certainly  break. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   26  @S7 

Creamery,  firsts   24  @25 

Dairy,  select   24  (825 

Dairy,  firsts   23  @24 

Dairy,  seconds    2i)4<&22)4 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   —  @— 

Mixed  Store   18  fflSO 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

CHEESE. 
New  flats  are  arriving  freely  and  are 
being  crowded  to  sale  at  concessions,  with 
demand  not  very  brisk  at  the  easier  fig- 
ures. Young  Americas  are  not  in  heavy 
supply  and  are  selling  to  fair  advantage. 
There  is  very  little  old  cheese  on  the  mar- 
ket of  any  description. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11  O— 

California,  good  to  choice   10)4®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   H)4®12)4 

EGGS. 

While  there  Is  some  decrease  In  receipts, 
the  demand  on  cold  storage  account  has 
fallen  off  materially,  and  supplies  are 
proving  more  than  ample  for  immediate 
needs.  The  quality  is  beginning  to  show 
a  wider  range,  and  for  defective  stock  re- 
duced figures  are  being  accepted,  while 
for  best  quality  the  market  is  steady. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  ®— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  17  018 
California,  good  to  choice  store   16  ®17 

VEGETABLES. 
Most  vegetables  In  season  were  well  rep- 
resented, and  the  general  drift  of  values 
was  to  easier  figures.    Peas  and  Rhubarb 
were  especially  in  liberal  receipt,  the  latter 
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being  almost  a  drug.  Asparagus  of  high 
grade  proved  an  exception  and  com- 
manded an  advance.  Tomatoes  and 
String  Beans  were  in  increased  supply 
and  lower.  Old  Onions  were  in  light  re- 
quest and  sales  at  full  figures  were  the 
exception.  Offerings  of  new  Red  Onions 
were  on  the  increase  and  included  some 
of  very  good  quality  for  this  early  date. 

Asparagus,  »  box   1  00  @  2  00 

Beans,  Lima,  $  fl>   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  »  B)   5  (a>  7 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  1UU  lbs. .  125  ffl  — 

Cucumbers,  $  doz   50  @  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  ¥  ft   —  «o  — 

Garlic,  K*  fl>   4  ®  6 

Mushroom".  1?  ft   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ft  cental...     75  @  1  25 

Onions,  new  Red,  fl  sack   3a  @  60 

Okra,  Dried,  f(lb   —  ®  — 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  f,  ft   2  @  2V4 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  'f,  sack   1  CO  (&  1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  ft   15  @  25 

Peppers,  Pell,  $  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  *  box   3U  <<b  65 

Summer  Squash,  $  box   1  00  @  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,     crate.. ..  2  00  @  2  50 

POTATOES. 
There  have  been  tolerably  heavy  re- 
ceipts of  old  potatoes,  and  market  inclined 
decidedly  against  sellers.  The  demand 
was  slow  at  low  prices  and  was  only  for 
best  qualities.  New  potatoes  are  now  ar- 
riving rather  freely  from  Sacramento 
River  district,  in  boxes,  and  market  for 
these  is  rather  firm  in  tone. 

River  Burbanks   40  &  60 

River  Reds,  $  ctl   35  ffl  50 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   —  <a>  — 

Oregon  Burbanks   50  @  75 

New  Potatoes,  in  bjxes,  per  cental.  .1  00  @  1  50 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Very  few  apricots  have  been  on  the 
market  so  far,  but  they  are  expected  in 
quotable  quantities  at  an  early  date. 
Yuma  Apricots  ranged  from  50c@$1.75 
per  box,  as  to  quality.  Cherries  were  in 
fair  receipt,  selling  at  a  rather  wide  range, 
with  choice  Black  in  good  request  at 
rather  stiff  prices,  especially  desirable 
stock  for  shipment.  Gooseberries  of  the 
common  variety  were  plentiful  and  cheap, 
large  quantities  going  to  canners.  Eng- 
lish Gooseberries  were  In  light  receipt. 
Los  Angeles  Raspberries  brought  40c  per 
basket.  Blackberries  from  Covina  sold 
at  $1  00@$l.25  per  crate.  Dewberries 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  State  sold 
In  a  limited  way  at  8@10c  per  basket. 
Strawberries  were  in  liberal  receipt  and 
lower.  Apples  and  Pears  of  last  crop  con- 
tinue to  be  offered  out  of  cold  storage, 
but  are  not  meeting  with  ready  sale. 

Apples,  fancy,  *  4-tier  box   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice.  %t  50-box   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  cr  mmon  to  fair,  f(  50-box   76®  1  00 

Cherries,  Bla<  k,  choice  to  select,  V  box.  75®  1  25 
Cherrif  s,  White,  good  to  choice,     box..     50®  75 

Gooseberries,  common,  ^  ft   2*(a  3^ 

Gooseberries,  Englisn,  V  lb   7®  8 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest   3  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Florin,  $  crate   40®  60 

Strawberries,  Melinda,  ft  chest   2  50®  4  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
While  the  dried  fruit  market  is  rather 
quiet,  there  Is  about  as  much  doing  as 
could  be  reasonably  expected,  considering 
the  time  of  year  and  the  quantity  offer- 
ing. Values  have  shown  no  appreciable 
changes  during  the  week,  and  the  market 
as  a  whole  presents  a  firm  tone.  France 
and  Germany  have  been  taking  prunes  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  are  anxious 
to  contract  for  new  on  the  2Jc  basis  for 
the  four  sizes,  but  are  not  meeting  with 
any  success  in  this  regard,  growers  pre- 
ferring to  wait,  rather  than  accept  tba 
low  figure  named.  With  the  crop  In 
France  very  unpromising,  and  every  indi- 
cation that  the  fruit  yield  in  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  be  light, 
prunes  should  command  better  prices  the 
coming  season  than  have  been  lately  rul- 
ing, especially  as  the  crop  in  this  State 
promises  to  be  materially  lighter  than 
last  year,  with  the  size  of  the  fruit  likely 
to  prove  of  larger  average.  Peaches  are 
being  quite  steadily  held,  as  are  also 
apples.  Aside  from  the  kinds  above 
named,  the  market  has  little  to  offer. 
Market  for  new  apricots  Is  expected  to 
open  at  about  7$c.  for  No.  1  Royals,  and 
probably  a  little  higher  for  very  early 
deliveries. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3K@  W, 

Apricots,  Moorpark  .'   ?H@  9y, 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  fi  ft  5H@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7H@- 

Figs,  10-fb.  box,  1-ft  cartons  65  ®75 

Nectarines,  ft  ft   4  ®— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4H  <»  4% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy  7  ®  7H 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   8  &  9 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5V4®  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   4H@  5 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4V4@  6 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow   5!*@  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancv   4  (8>  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  2@2V4;  40-50s,  5V(@55ic; 
60-60S,   4@4Ho:  60-70S,  3@3^c;  70-80s,  2K®25fcc; 
80-90S,  2@2Xc;  90-lOOs,  )»,<..  l\e;  smjll,  l<g.p,c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    3  &  3% 

Apples,  quartered  3  @  3% 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   5  @  5<4 

Figs,  Black,  In  sacks,  ft  lb   4VS®  5 

Plums,  unpitted,  ft  ft   1V4®  2 


RAISINS. 

Market  is  without  interesting  feature. 
Stocks  are  light  and  movement  slow. 
Values  remain  nominally  as  previously 
noted. 

Prices  at  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 

2-  crown  London  Lavers,  20-lb  boxes,  $1.05  ft  box; 

3-  crown  do,  $1.15;  4-crown  fancy  Clusters,  do,  $i; 
f>-crown  Dehesas,  do,  $2.50;  6-crown  Imperials, 
do,  »3.  Loose  Muscatels,  ft  ft.,  4-crown,  b\c;  3- 
crcwn,  5Hc;  2-crown,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Orange  market  is  weak  for  ordinary 
qualities,  stocks  of  which  are  heavy. 
High  grade  Navels  are  in  such  light  sup- 
ply as  to  be  hardly  quotable  in  a  regular 
way.  Lemons  are  in  fairly  liberal  stock, 
with  market  moderately  firm  for  best, 
but  not  much  attention  given  to  the 
lower  grades.  Lime  market  is  steady  at 
last  quoted  range. 

Oranges,  Washington  Navel,  ft  box.  ...  1  00®2  50 
Oranges,  Mediterranean  Sweet,  ft  box..  1  00@1  75 

Oranges,  California  Seedlings   75@1  25 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box   2  5n@3  00 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice          1  50*82  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good   75®  I  50 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   7S@2  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box   4  00@4  50 

NUTS. 

Almond  market  is  quiet,  but  is  showing 
steadiness  for  good  to  choice,  offerings 
not  being  of  large  volume.  Walnuts  are 
almost  out  of  stock  and  in  a  small  way  are 
bringing  stiff  prices.  Peanuts  are  ruling 
steady,  with  supplies  only  moderate  and 
demand  fair. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  II  0,12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  5V4 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   4%@  5V5 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   by,®  6V2 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  13  @i3Vt 

Walnuts,  White,  standard  —  @— 

WINE. 

Market  Is  quiet,  so  far  as  wholesale 
trading,  or  transfers  from  first  hands  are 
concerned,  and  in  quotable  values  there 
are  no  changes  observable.  The  Dealers' 
Association  names  18c  for  dry  wines  of  last 
vintage,  and  deducts  fully  ljc  from  this 
figure  for  various  charges.  Outside  buy- 
ers pay  in  a  limited  way  an  advance  of 
l@2c  on  above  quotation.  Receipts  of 
wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week  aggre- 
gated 324.475  gallons.  The  Panama 
steamer  sailing  on  Saturday  last  carried 
97,905  gallons  and  105  cases,  including  87,- 
043  gallons  for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks   80,221 

Wheat,  ctls   11,390 

Barley,  ctls   25,017 

Oats,  ctls   5  326 

Corn,  ctls   3,2*5 

Rye,  ctls    9)5 

Beans,  sks   2.258 

Potatoes,  sks   15  286 

Onions,  sks   4,1171 

Hay,  tons   3,532! 

Wool,  bales   4,749 

Hops,  bales   150 


Since 

Same  time 

July  l,  1902. 

last  year. 

5,290,00  i 

5,9 '3,839 

5,898,215 

9,470,970 

4,6J1,297 

6,070,473 

749,489 

774,706 

132,059 

120,916 

179  255 

270,131 

673,426 

694,579 

1,205,199 

1,304,99 

186,913 

191,184 

147,413 

133  544 

61,759 

68  739 

14,670 

8,888 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   22,284 

Wheat,  ctls   741 

Barley,  ctls   1  872 

Oats,  ctls   235 

Corn,  ctls   578 

Beans,  sks   89 

Hay,  bales   9  312 

Wool,  lbs  108,200 

Hops,  lbs   120 

Honey,  cases   5 

Potatoes,  pkgs   748 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1902. 

last  year. 

3,572,379 

4,003,566 

5,205,729 

8,764,905 

3,431,2  13 

4,279,146 

33  867 

3816 

46.112 

10,094 

40,791 

23,937 

191  880 

19,334 

625,438 

1,241  854 

397,649 

552,207 

3.802 

6.090 

94,450 

47,305 

FRUIT  MARKETING. 

The  Prune  Association  Sustained  in  Its 
Selling  Policy. 

In  the  opinion  rendered  last  week  by 
Judge  J.  M.  Seawell  of  San  Francisco, 
the  right  of  the  California  Cured  Fruit 
Association  to  divide  the  proceeds  of 
fruit  sales  according  to  the  method 
heretofore  employed  is  sustained.  The 
court  incidentally  renders  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  in  the  suit  of  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Association  against  A.  E. 
Burnham,  William  Floyd,  Lewis  & 
Stanger,  C.  P.  Bailey,  W.  M.  Herrold 
and  G.  Shoof,  members  who  took  excep- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  Association 
money  was  divided.  They  contended 
that  the  return  should  be  made  upon  an 
equal  basis  for  each  of  the  districts  in 
the  State.  The  Healdsburg  growers 
asked  that  another  method  be  employed 
in  distributing  something  like  $70,000, 


then  on  hand,  and  threatened  litigation, 
which,  in  fact,  followed.  The  Associa- 
tion, through  its  attorney,  instituted 
the  suit  to  vindicate  the  basis  of  distri- 
bution and  to  restrain  the  defendants 
from  interfering  with  the  process. 

Judge  Seawell,  in  his  opinion,  states 
that  the  Association  has  the  right  to 
decide  that  the  Santa  Clara  prunes 
were  slightly  superior  in  quality  to  the 
Sonoma  prunes,  and  that  they  actually 
commanded,  in  1900,  a  better  market 
price.  The  establishment  of  the  dis- 
tricts and  differentials  is  held  not  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  growers'  contract, 
and  that  the  loss  by  shrinkage  should 
be  borne  by  all,  without  reference  to 
the  district  in  which  the  prunes  were 
produced.  The  court  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  method  of  distributing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation is  correct.  The  conclusions  are 
as  follows: 

"That  the  Association  has  power 
under  its  contract  to  create  the  three 
districts  mentioned  in  the  complaint,  to 
grade  prunes  according  to  the  district 
in  which  they  were  produced  and  to  es- 
tablish differentials  in  prices  for  the 
several  districts. 

"  In  distributing  proceeds  of  sales  of 
prunes,  the  members  in  each  district 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  sales  of  prunes  from 
each  district." 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.: 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  5,  1903. 

727,252.— Display  Framk-J  B.  Allen,  S  F. 
727,053  —Sewing  Machine— D.  L.  Anthony,  Sacra- 
"m^n lo,  Cal. 

727,062.— Explosive— M.  W.  Beardsley,  Oakland, 
Cal 

727,064.— Circdit  Closer— W.  J  Bell,  Los  An- 
geles, C»l. 

727  273  — Waist  Former— F.  S.  Boedefeld,  S.  F 
727,275.— Animal  Trap— C.  C.  Bowen,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

727,072.— Sand  Pump— A.  J  Bramlette,  Djwney, 
Cal 

727  077  —Locating  Minerals,  Etc.— F.  H.  Brown, 
Los  Angeles  Cal 

726,861.— Smelting  Furnace-A.  w.  Catton,  West 
Seattle,  Wash . 

727,«0l  — Vapor  Stove—  L  Dahl,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

727,314.— Nut  LOCK— J.  A  Duffy  Pomona,  Cal. 

727,315  —Fire  Alarm— T.  B.  &  F.  A.  Duncan,  New- 
berg,  Ogn 

721,855  —  Golf  Club— J  D.  Dunn.  Los  Argeles.Cal. 
727,3)6.— Steam  Generator— J  L.  Giroux,  Jerome, 

Ariz. 

727  421  —  Combination  Tool— W.  E.  Haight,  Mc- 
Minnville.  Ogn. 

7i7,362  —treating  Ores— H.  Hirsctiing,  S.  F. 

726,927.— Bleaching  Nurs— H.  J.  Hoffmayr,  Ven- 
tura, Cal 

726.939. — Traction  Engine— J.  K.  Kendrick,  Ger- 
mantown.  Cal. 

727  393— Not  Lock— W.  A.  Lewis,  Battle  Moun- 
tain, Nev. 

727,414. -Oil  Burner — J.  McDermott,  West  Ber- 
keley, Cal 

727.415  -Oil  Burner— J.  McDermott,  West  Ber- 
keley, Cal. 

726,973,-Combination   Tool— J.  D.  McKinnon, 

Portland,  Ogn. 
727,193  — Handcuffs-J.  W.  Pettijohn,  Montesano, 

Wash. 

727,454.— Chicken  Roost— E.  Royce,  No.  Yamhill, 
720gn. 

7  464.— Dress  Form -A.  E.  Scott,  S.  F. 

727.221.  — Gravity  Track— C.  M.  smith,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

727.222.  — Steering  Apparatus— C.  M  Smith,  Los 
72Angeles,  Cal. 

7,223  -  Switch-J  Smith.  Tacoma,  Wash 
727.020  —Needle— Annie  W  Stiaison,  Loj  Angeles, 
72Cal 

7,036  —Sash  Fastener— H.  VanWie,  S.  F 
727,238 —Heating  Ovens -C.  E.Warren,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

727,243  —Knee  Protector  —  Martha  M.  White, 

Campbell,  Cal. 
727,045.— Brake  Fitting— O  Whitmore,  San  Diego, 

Cal. 

727,527. -Fence  Wire  Clamp-G.  H.  Wright,  Spo- 
727,529.— Logging  Dog— C.  J.Young,  Seattle, Wash. 


W  ROOFING 


Malthoid — a  new  roofing 
made  by  The  Paraffine  Paint 
Co.  who  have  had  19  years 
experience  in  making  roofings. 

Malthoid  is  made  of  the 
best  materials  and  made  to 
last  for  years  as  a  perfect  roof 
covering — a  very  low  priced 
roofing  that  will  resist  fire  and 
is  weather  and  water-proof. 
Especially  recommended  for 
sheds,  factories,  mine  build- 
ings, smelters,  wharves, 
depots  and  all  work  requir- 
ing low  cost. 

Send  for  booklet  and  samples.  II 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiff er  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3Ji-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  ,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 

W.  A.  PLUMMER, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

GRAIN  BAGS, 

Twines, 

TENTS,  AWNINGS  AND  WAGON  COVERS. 
1 1 1  CLAY  STREET, 

San  Prancisco,  Cal. 


WRITE  and  FIND  OUT  What 


THE 


Farmers'  &  Manufacturers'  Association 

OR  AMERICA 

Can 


The  work  of  the  FARMERS'  &  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  has  been  a 
pronounced  success.  The  results  shown  in  the  twelve  months  of  its  actual  work  are  highly  satis- 
factory. 

This  Association  has  created  a  co-operative  feeling  between  the  farmers  of  different  parts  of  the 
State  that  has  not  heretofore  existed. 

It  has  oultlvated  cordial  relations  and  formed  business  connections  with  manufacturers  and 
dealers  throughout  the  Eastern  States. 

Of  the  list  of  subscribers  the  Association  commenced  with  the  first  of  the  past  year,  and  of  those 
who  have  subscribed  since,  there  is  not  one  delinquent 

The  Association  asks  your  co-operation  and  you  NEED  'he  assistance  it  can  give  you  in 

PROCURING  THE  BEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  PRODUCE. 

Farmers'  &  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America, 

222  Hission  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  Progress  in  Stanislaus  County. 

The  splendid  county  of  Stanislaus,  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  San  Joaquin 
valley,  is  now  developing  strongly  along 
the  lines  of  irrigated  agriculture. 
Reference  to  the  map  on  this  page 
shows  that  the  great  central  region  of 
the  county  is  practically  covered  by 
two  large  irrigation  districts.  If  one 
looks  closely  he  will  see  that  the  Tuol- 
umne river,  starting  out  from  the 
mountains  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
county,  flows  westward,  passing  just 
south  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Modesto, 
the  county  seat.  The  map  also  shows 
that  at  the  extreme  east  two  large 
canals  are  led  out  from  the  Tuolumne 
river,  the  water  being  diverted  by  the 
solid  masonry  dam,  of  which  a  little 
picture  is  given  at  about  its  proper 
geograpical  position  on  the  map.  Out 
upon  the  north  side  flows  the  main 
canal  of  the  Modesto  irrigation  district 
and  upon  the  south  side  the  main  canal 
of  the  Turlock  irrigation  district. 
These  two  districts  are  separated 
throughout  nearly  their  whole  course 
by  the  natural  channel  of  the  Tuolumne 
river.  Both  irrigation  systems  cover 
splendid  areas  of  land  in  which  settle- 
ment and  development  are  now  pro- 
ceeding rapidly.  No  doubt  some  gen- 
eral facts  about  the  systems  and  their 
development  will  be  widely  interesting. 

The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  on  the  plain 
between  the  Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers;  heavier  and  with  some  adobe 
on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin;  a 
strong,  red  soil  and  adobe  in  the  foot- 
hills. It  has  largely  been  planted  to 
wheat  for  twenty-five  to  thirty  years, 
its  yield  affording  Stanislaus  primacy 
among  the  wheat-producing  counties  of 
the  State.  The  wheat  crop  averages 
from  100,000  to  110,000  tons.  Last 
year  the  yield  was  approximately 
100,000  tons,  worth  no  less  than 
$2,200,000.  There  is  also  an  average 
annual  product  of  5000  tons  of  barley 
and  5000  tons  of  rye,  each  of  a  market 
value  of  from  $14  to  $16  per  ton.  Corn 
and  oats  are  produced,  but  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities,  the  other 
cereals  being  more  profitable  as  a  rule. 

Wherever  irrigation  is  practiced  the 
range  of  products  is  practically  un- 
limited, embracing  everything  known 
to  the  temperate  and  semi-tropic  zones. 

The  demonstrated  profits  from  or- 
chard, garden  and  field  products,  and 
from  dairying  and  stock  raising  on  an 
alfalfa  basis,  led  the  land  owners  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  county  to  co- 
operate to  render  irrigation  available 
to  all.  Thriving  fields  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, corn  and  watermelons  and  a  va- 
riety of  like  products,  berries,  here  and 
there  promising  orchards  and  vine- 
yards in  embryo,  and  extensive  areas 
of  alfalfa  greet  the  eye  where  only  the 
golden  or  the  brown  stubble  had  here- 
tofore been  seen  after  the  grain 
harvest. 

The  irrigation  systems  are  comprised 
of  the  Turlock  and  Modesto  irrigation 
districts,  organized  under  the  Wright 
Act,  the  former  embracing  176,000 
acres  lying  between  the  Tuolumne  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers,  and  the  latter  82,- 
000  acres  lying  between  the  Tuolumne 
and  the  Stanislaus.  The  Tuolumne  is 
the  source  of  supply  for  both  districts. 
This  stream  has  a  watershed  second 
only  to  that  of  one  other  river  of  the 
State,  carries  a  vast  volume  of  water 
and  is  never  failing,  fed  by  the  peren- 
nial snows  of  the  Sierras.  The  water 
rights  of  the  districts  take  precedence 
over  all  others  save  that  of  a  mining 
company  possessing  a  very  limited  ap- 
propriation. 

The  United  States  hydrographer's 
reports,  covering  daily  measurements 
extending  over  a  series  of  years,  dem- 
onstrate that  the  flow  of  the  Tuolumne 
river,  at  the  point  where  the  water  is 
diverted  by  these  irrigation  systems, 
ranges  from  5000  cubic  feet  to  10,000 
cubic  feet  per  second.  The  Turlock 
district  appropriation  is  1500  cubic 
feet,  or  75,000  miner's  inches,  sufficient 
to  irrigate  375,000  acres,  or  twice  the 
area  embraced  in  the  district.  The  ap- 
propriation for  Modesto  district,  with 
about  half  the  acreage  of  Turlock  dis- 
trict, is  in  corresponding  ratio. 


The  water  is  taken  out  of  the  stream, 
on  either  side,  by  means  of  a  concrete 
wier  dam,  constructed  jointly  by  the 
districts  at  a  cost  of  $55,000,  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  greatest  structures 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  327  feet 
in  length,  97  feet  through  at  the  base 
and  12  feet  at  the  crest,  127  feet  in 
height,  arching  up  stream.  This  dam 
has  now  been  in  place  eight  years,  and 
is  as  enduring  as  the  everlasting,  rock- 
ribbed  hills  into  which  it  is  keyed. 

The  Turlock  district  canal  system 
comprises  22  miles  of  main  canal,  74 
feet  in  width  at  the  bottom  and  de- 
signed to  carry  a  maximum  depth  of  8 
feet  of  water;  two  main  laterals,  ag- 


$35  per  month  will  milk  and  care  for 
the  herd.  The  milk  will  bring  at  the 
creamery  from  $4.50  to  $7  a  month  per 
cow,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  cow. 
The  skimmed  milk,  returned  and  fed  to 
calves  and  hogs,  will  afford  an  income 
sufficient  to  meet  expenses,  leaving  the 
returns  from  the  creamery  net  profit. 
Modesto  creamery  patrons  received  an 
average  of  24  1  cents  a  pound  for  but- 
ter fat  furnished  in  1902.  The  land  can 
be  purchased  in  small  tracts  at  from 
$35  to  $50  per  acre,  andean  be  graded, 
checked  and  planted  to  alfalfa  for  from 
$6  to  $10  per  acre— for  $6  if  the  man 
does  the  work  himself;  $10  under  con 
tract.    Planted  in  the  fall,  alfalfa  at- 


an  electric  street-lighting  system.  All 
church  denominations  are  represented. 
Its  business  blocks  are  largely  two- 
story  brick  buildings;  a  granite  and 
pressed  brick  fireproof  bank  building 
of  three  stories,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $45,000,  is  the  finest  build- 
ing of  the  kind  in  that  part 
of  the  State ;  its  principal  hotel 
is  a  three  -  story  brick  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  $35,000.  Its 
homes  are  uniformly  neat  and  comfort- 
able, often  pretentious,  well  kept  lawns 
and  gardens  the  rule.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  real  estate  and  personal 
property  in  Modesto  is  $1,000,000. 

Oakdale,  12  miles  east  of  Modesto,  is 
the  second  town  of  Stanislaus  in  popu- 
lation and  importance.  Quite  a  large 
acreage,  comparatively,  in  and  about 
Oakdale  is  devoted  to  oranges  and  a 
smaller  acreage  to  lemons,  both  yield- 
ing handsome  profits.  Almond,  prune, 
apricot  and  olive  orchards  afford  work 
for  young  and  old  in  the  harvest  sea- 
son. A  creamery  denotes  another  of 
her  industries,  and  a  flour  mill  of  daily 
capacity  of  150  barrels,  the  capacity 


gregating  35  miles,  40  feet  in  width  on 
the  bottom;  and  six  sub-laterals,  ag- 
gregating 80  miles  in  length,  ranging 
from  18  to  40  feet  in  width,  floor  meas- 
urement. The  main  canal  of  the  Mo- 
desto district  system  is  62  feet  in  width 
on  the  bottom,  and  will  supply  90  miles 
of  laterals  ranging  from  18  to  40  feet  in 
width. 

The  Turlock  district  system  repre- 
sents a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $1,200,- 
000,  at  b%,  the  bonds  running  forty 
years,  no  part  of  the  principal  payable 
until  1922.  The  Modesto  district  sys- 
tem represents  a  bonded  indebtedness 
of  $1,100,000,  at  5%,  no  part  of  the 
principal  payable  until  1922.  The  tax 
to  defray  interest  and  maintenance 
averages  45  cents  per  acre  in  the  Tur- 
lock district  and  about  52  cents  in  the 
Modesto  district,  the  property  em- 
braced in  the  city  of  Modesto  paying 
two-fifths  of  the  Modesto  district  tax, 
which  would  otherwise  be  80  cents  per 
acre.  After  1922  one-twentieth  of  the 
principal  of  the  bonded  indebtedness 
will  be  payable  annually;  or  the  bonds 
may  be  refunded  at  lower  interest. 

Dairying  is  becoming  a  very  promi- 
nent industry,  because  of  the  favor- 
able conditions  and  excellent  profits. 
Twenty  acres  in  alfalfa  will  support 
thirty  cows,  and  one  man  at  a  salary  of 


tains  a  fine  stand  by  spring,  and  is  good 
for  seven  years  without  resowing,  yield- 
ing five  crops  annually,  each  crop  one 
and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
affording  pasturage  after  the  curing 
season.  With  a  few  acres  in  alfalfa, 
and  a  few  cows,  a  family  is  assured  of  a 
living  within  a  very  brief  period. 
There  is  a  creamery  at  Ceres  and  a 
model  $10,000  creamery  at  Modesto, 
with  skimming  stations  here  and  there. 

In  addition  to  Modesto,  there  is  com- 
prised in  this  body  of  260,000  acres  of 
land  the  little  towns  of  Ceres,  Turlock, 
Hickman  and  Salida,  all  with  excellent 
schools,  churches,  warehouses,  general 
merchandise  and  other  stores.  These 
are  all  on  railroad  lines,  and  to  them 
may  be  added  the  new  railroad  stations 
of  Clauston,  Empire,  Hughson  and  Elm- 
dale.  The  thriving  little  town  of  Wat- 
erford  and  the  village  of  Montpellier 
are  on  the  border. 

The  school  system  of  the  county 
ranks  seventh  of  the  fifty-eight  school 
systems  of  the  State.  Modesto  is  a 
modern  town  of  2600  people — one  of  the 
best  laid  out,  best  built,  cleanest  and 
most  attractive  little  cities  in  the 
United  States.  It  owns  and  operates 
the  water  works,  the  water  pumped 
from  a  subterranean  river;  is  com- 
pletely sewered  and  owns  and  operates 


fullv  reached,  marks  still  another. 

Knight's  Ferry  was  in  early  days  the 
county  seat.  To-day,  a  village  in  the 
foothills,  crowned  with  orange  groves, 
orchards  of  diciduous  fruits  and  nuts, 
and  vineyards,  her  fruits  and  wines  are 
famed  at  home  and  abroad.  Land  is 
cheap;  the  soil,  the  strong,  productive 
red  variety;  water  for  irrigation  is  at 
command. 

Across  country  some  miles  is  La 
Grange — like  Knight's  Ferry,  an  early- 
day  mining  town,  but  the  principal  in- 
dustry is  wheat  raising.  These  lands, 
too,  are  to  be  in  demand  for  citrus  and 
deciduous  fruit  and  nut  purposes, 
grapes,  etc.  Stock  interests  in  these 
foothills  are  quite  extensive. 

The  western  portion  of  the  county, 
known  as  the  West  Side — west  of  the 
San  Joaquin  river — embraces  the  towns 
of  Newman,  Crow's  Landing  and  Gray- 
son. Newman  is  the  metropolis,  third 
town  of  Stanislaus  in  population  and 
business.  The  river  is  navigable  to 
this  point  for  six  months  of  the  year, 
and  the  West  Side  branch  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  passes  through  the  town. 
I  The  center  of  an  area,  in  Merced  and 
Stanislaus  counties,  of  15,000  acres  of 
land  devoted  to  alfalfa,  Newman  is 
manifestly  thriving,  the  creamery  and 
stock-raising  interests  large  and  profit- 
able. In  addition  to  these  she  has  a 
large  area  of  strong  wheat  land  as  a 
resource.  The  secretary  of  the  New 
Era  Creamery  Company,  a  co-opera- 
tive concern  of  Newman,  estimates  the 
annual  income  per  cow  to  the  patrons 
of  the  creamery  at  $54  for  butter  fat, 
$6  for  skim  milk  and  $5  for  the  calf,  a 
total  of  $65.  Land  in  alfalfa  is  worth 
from  $80  to  $100  per  acre.  In  all  like- 
lihood the  canal  corporation  will  shortly 
extend  its  ditches  to  embrace  new  land. 

Grayson  is  on  the  river,  some  miles 
north  of  Crow's  Landing  and  out  of  the 
irrigated  belt.  There  is  promise,  how- 
ever, that  the  canal  will  soon  be  ex- 
tended to  embrace  Grayson,  now  the 
trading  and  river  shipping  point  for  a 
large  area  of  wheat  land  which,  with 
adequate  rains,  yields  notable  crops. 
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PRESSES 


WE    HANDLE  THE 

"Universal,"  "Steel  King," 
"Steel  Beauty,"  and  "Ajax" 


THIS  CUT  SHOWS  OUR 
J) 


1 


Capacity,  12  to  15  tons  per  day. 
Adapted  to  field  or  barn. 
Power  works  at  any  angle  horses  can  travel. 


Address   for   Circulars   and  Prices- 


Sc  H/\7V\ILT^OIN,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 


Portable  Buildings, 


Plans  and 
specifications 
for  special  sizes 
free.  This  is  one 

of  our  stock 
sizes.   Many  of 
them  in  use  for 
the  purpose 
here  shown. 
They  are 
strong, substan- 
tial, wind 
weather  and 
light  proof.  Con- 
structed en- 
tirely of  wood, 
with  best  roof- 
ing material. 
Doors, windows, 
panels  all  in- 
terchangeable. 

S  nd  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue 
■with  Pnces. 

Burnham, 
Standeford  Co., 

Manufacturers, 
Washington  St. 
bet.  1st  &  2nd, 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
San  Francisco 

Office : 
•10  New  Mont- 
gcmery  St. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FFRTIT  I7FRS 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE    SHOULD    HATE    OUR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE   IN    ANSWER    TO   A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Jackson  Patent  High  Efficiency  Horizontal 
Centrifugal  Pump  Dl  ect  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


WE  PUT  MONEY  IN 
YOUR  POCKETS. 

JACKSON  SPECIAL  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS  take  just  half  the  power  of  other  makes  of  pumps 
and  consequently  only  half  the  fuel  required  to  operate 
them.  You  will  pay  for  your  plant  the  first  year  out  of  the 
saving.  Fuel  represents  money  whether  it  be  electricity, 
gasoline,  or  steam. 

BYRON  JACKSON 
HACHINE  WORKS, 

-411  market  St.,  San  Francisco 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 


<  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCI8CO. 


GREEN BANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDERED  98%  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PURE  POTA8B. 


(Largest  Nursery] 
 West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  I 


CALIMYRNA 
FIGS 

(Genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of 
Commerce) 

The  only  Fig  that  is  fit  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  has 
proven  a  grand  success  in 
California,  and  orchanlists 
should  not  hesitate  to  plant 
liberal  acreage.  "The 
Smyrna  Fig  at  Home  and 
Abroad."  by  Geo.  C.  Roeding, 
87  pages  illustrated,  sent 
postpaid,  23c  (stamps). 


Contracts  made  now 
for  delivery  1904. 

Deciduous, 
Citrus  and 
Ornamental 
Trees  and 
Rose  Bushes. 

Finest  and  most  com- 
plete Nursery  Catalog 
published  mailed  for 
five  cents  postage. 


RESISTANT 
GRAPE  VINES 

Sole  agents  in  the  United 
States  for  largest  Nursery  in 
France  growing  Resistant 
Grape  Vines.  In  addition  to 
this  we  are  also  large  growers 
of  Resistant  Grape  Vinesour- 
selves.  Quotations  given  on 
rooted  Resistant  Grape 
Vines,  grafted  to  the  leading 
varieties  of  table  and  wine 
Grapes.  As  we  handle  in  car 
lots  we  can  make  very  low 
prices. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES  inc. 

GEO.    C.    ROE  Dl  MG,    PRESIDENT  AND  MANAGER 

P.O.  BOX  18  FRESNO,  CAL. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
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XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 
apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere . 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:||Si: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  In  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca). 
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Leg  and  Body  Wash. 

When  it  comes  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
sponge  bath  and  put  on  light 
.  blanket.    Sponge  the  legs  and 
|pot  on  light  bandages. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company* 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

—A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  nl  I  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kill-,  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experien.  e,"  \  REE. 

Tuttle'a  ElUIr  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  ISoMon.  Ma**. 
43?  O'Fnrrt-11  St.,  Sun  FraiuUt-o,  C  ut. 
Rcwarp  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  mhim  ant  TntUVa. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  Uiey  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  an^. 


HETEOROLOGICAL. 


Successful  Frost  Prevention. 


To  the  Editor: — For  the  benefit  of 
fruit  growers  who  have  suffered  losses 
by  killing  frosts,  I  will  give  a  brief  re- 
sume of  my  experiences  as  manager  of 
the  Camilla  ranch  at  Lindsay,  Cal. 
During  the  winter  of  1901-2  the  Ca- 
milla orange  grove  was  visited  by  two 
heavy  frosts  which  literally  wiped  out 
the  entire  crop  consisting  of  about 
thirty  cars  of  Valencia  oranges. 

This  led  me  to  inquire  into  the  most 
effective  method  of  frost  fighting,  with 
the  result  that  I  installed  a  plant  con- 
sisting of  the  following:  Three  thou- 
sand patent  oil  fire  pots;  one  oil  stor- 
age tank  having  a  capacity  of  24,000 
gallons;  one  wagon  with  oil  tank;  three 
cars  of  26-gravity  oil  distillate  aggre- 
gating 19,500  gallons;  six  torches,  each 
30  inches  long;  four  6  gallon  buckets 
for  filling  pots  from  wagon  tank,  and 
one  electric  frost  alarm  thermometer, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $1393. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1902, 
I  fired  the  pots  on  two  consecutive 
nights,  and  had  occasion  to  fire  them 
on  eleven  nights  the  following  January 
and  February.  I  found  that,  although 
the  temperature  fell  to  20°  outside  the 
protected  area  on  January  16th,  and 
again  on  February  14th,  forty  pots  to 
the  acre  gave  me  all  the  heat  I  needed 
for  protection.  I  took  the  precaution, 
however,  to  put  out  eighty  pots  to  the 
acre.  The  plan  worked  well  on  these 
two  extremely  cold  nights,  as  I  found 
it  necessary  to  light  the  surplus  pots 
after  having  exhausted  the  fuel  in  the 
others  in  order  to  extend  the  protec- 
tion over  a  period  of  about  seven  hours. 
Had  the  pots  been  made  a  little  larger 
this  duplication  would  not  have  been 
necessary. 

I  used  six  men,  giving  each  about 
seven  acres  to  take  care  of,  and  paid 
them  a  dollar  each  on  frosty  nights, 
and  found  that  the  plan  worked  per- 
fectly. With  a  little  drill  in  advance  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  handling  the  work, 
the  pots  caught  fire  readily,  and  the 
soot  which  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the 
pots  acted  as  lighter  for  all  subsequent 
firing.  One  man  with  oil  wagon  and 
two  bucket  men  can  load  3000  pots  in 
ten  or  twelve  hours.  The  plant  will 
last  for  several  years,  so  that  the  cost 
of  protection  for  next  and  subsequent 
years  should  not  exceed  $300  to  $500. 

I  found  that  with  forty  pots  to  the 
acre  I  could  raise  the  temperature  5° 
to  6°  during  the  coldest  part  of  the 
night.  The  large  volume  of  smoke 
which  settled  over  the  orchard  acted 
as  a  protective  blanket  in  keeping  the 
heat  confined  around  the  heavily  laden 
trees,  and  while  there  was  some  dry 
smut  as  a  result  of  the  extensive  firing 
subsequent  rains  disposed  of  it  com- 
pletely. 

I  estimate  that  the  crop  saved  on 
the  Camilla  orchard  this  season  is 
worth  $20,000.  The  fruit  is  healthy, 
with  fine  flavor,  weight  and  color. 

A.  G.  Simms. 

Lindsay,  Cal.,  May  12. 


New  Books. 


McMillan  Company  of  New  York 
have  just  published  two  books  which 
should  have  some  audience  in  Califor- 


nia. 


"The  Farmer's  Business  Hand- 
Book  "  is  a  manual  of  simple  farm  ac- 
counts and  of  brief  advice  on  rural  law 
by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  of  Cornell  Uni- 


versity. One  may  get  a  good  idea  of 
the  aim  of  the  book  from  the  titles  of 
its  leading  chapters,  as  follows:  Farm 
accounts;  why  accounts  should  be  kept; 
the  kinds  of  accounts;  the  blotter;  the 
ledger;  the  trial  balance  sheet;  ac- 
counts with  particular  fields  and  crop?; 
accounts  with  animals;  accounts  with 
the  farm  household;  farm  law;  prop- 
erty, deed  and  conveyances,  etc.,  etc. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  for  $1  50  postpaid. 

"Climatology"  is  a  popular  word  in 
California  and  one  desiring  to  have  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  its  meaning, 
laws,  etc.,  can  obtain  it  from  a  "  Hand- 
book of  Climatology,"  by  Dr.  Julius 
Hann,  professor  of  cosmical  physics  in 
the  University  of  Vienna.  Part  I — 
General  Climatology  is  translated  with 
the  author's  permission  from  the  sec- 
ond revised  and  enlarged  German  edi- 
tion, with  additional  references  and 
notes,  by  Robert  De  Courcy  Ward, 
assistant  professor  of  climatology  in 
Harvard  University.  It  is  an  octavo, 
well  illustrated,  and  can  be  ordered 
through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  for 
$4  postpaid.  

Fruit  and  Alfalfa. 

Modesto  and  Tulare  irrigation  districts, 
located  in  Stanislaus  county,  in  central 
California,  have  completed  their  extensive 
systems.  This  puts  180,000  acres  under  irri- 
gation, and  anything  that  can  be  grown  in 
California  can  be  grown  there.  Anyone 
desiring  information  about  that  locality 
can  get  the  same  by  applying  to  A.  B. 
Shoemake,  Modesto,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

Next  session  begins  June  15, 1903.  Write 
for  catalogue  giving  full  detail. 

M.  L.  Pancoast,  Sec. 
510  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
E.  J.  Creely,  D.V.S  ,  Pres. 


A  COHPLETE 

Threshing  Outfit 

F^OR  SALE. 

One  40-inch  cylinder  Bronson  Pitts  Separator; 
Daniel  Best  Side  Cleaner;  Jackson's  Long  Ele- 
vator and  Self- Feeder;  Derrick  with  Forks; 
Blocks;  Cook  House;  Water  Tanks;  Feed  Kack, 
and  one  9x12  Heald's  Engine.  All  in  Al  condition. 
Also,  a  comparatively  new  Burdsell  &  McAphee 
Clover  Huiler. 

For  farther  Information,  apply  to 

J.  B.  RUMSEY  or  R.  B.  CRANSTON, 

Woodland.  Cal. 


A  No.  I  Threshing  Outfit 

FOR  SALE. 

Consisting  of  Separator,  Engine,  Derrick  Wagon 
and  Spools,  Forks,  etc..  Water  Wagons,  ( ook 
House,  Feed  Wavon.  Barley  Crusher.  All  In  No  1 
shape.   FOR  SALE  CH  RAP.    Apply  to 

PERRY  ANDERSON,  RIO  VISTA,  CAL. 


Owners  of  Threshers  and  Harvesters, 

ATTENTIONI 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a  NUT  WRENCH 
that  makes  easy  and  simple  the  problem  of  re- 
moving and  replacing  the  teeth  In  the  cylinder  of 
your  machine— a  Wrench  that  more  than  pays  for 
Itself  every  time  it  is  used?  If  so,  address  the  un- 
dersigned for  descriptive  matter,  price,  etc. 

VENTURA  MANUFACTURING  &  IMPLEMENT  CO.. 
Ventura.  California. 


WATER,  WATER, 
EVERYWHERE ! 

But  Not  Any  Too  Much  ia  M  oat  am 

Sealed  bids  will  be  op?ncd  June  1st  at  noon  tof 
the  purchase  or  long  lease  of  a  ditch  65 
miles  in  length  ending  at  Bannack, 
Beaverhead  Co.,  Montana. 
Apply  to  G.  8.  MACKENZIE. 

1160-3  Monadnock  Hlilg.,  Chicago.     no  pay 


BLACK  LEG 

AMONG  CATTLE 


is  now  prevalent  In  nearly  all  sect  ons.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  and 

CUTTER'S 
Black  Leg  Vaccine 

is  the  lowest  priced,  easiest  used  and  most 
successful  vaccine  made. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet  containing 
full  Information  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  process  of  vaccination. 

The  COTTER  ANALYTIC  L4B3RATORY, 

Frre>sno,  Col. 

If  no  druggist  or  dealer  in  your  town  has 
our  vaccine,  order  direct  from  us;  we  pay 
all  transportation  charges. 


WEATHER  VANES 


HAND.  PLATFORM  and 
SPECIAL  TRUCKS. 

HALL'S  SAFES, 

The  Standard  for  Over 
Sixty  Years. 


COFFEE  MILLS. 
MONEY  DRAWERS.  Etc. 

I  OWE  SCALE  CO 

12  &  14  Pine  St..  San  Francisco.   Phone  Main  1305. 


IRRIGATORS  ATTENTION! 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

ECLIPSE  Centrifugal 
Pumps 

AND  CAN  FURNISH   PUMPING  PLANTS  IN 
ANY  SIZE,  INCLUDING  POWER. 

Send  for  Folder. 


PARSONS'  NSW  FROIT  EYAPORATOR. 

Result  of  nineteen  years' experience.  A  complete 
success.  Capacity,  1  to  10  tons  and  upwards.  Sim- 
ple, safe,  reliable,  economical.  Any  fuel.  Wood  or 
wire  trays.  Trays  piled  on  cars  and  all  work  done 
on  same  level.  Trays  dry  evenly.  Just  the  thine 
for  finishing  late  pr  nes.  Solves  the  problem  of 
drying  olives.  Will  dry  anything.  No  machinery. 
Write  at  once  to  L.  W.  PARSONS,  Pollard  Road, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 


J.  C.  HOW  LETT  MACHINE  WORKS, 


256  Fremont  Street, 


Hun  Kraut  Urn.  Ci 


p  I  I  DT  IIDC  CURKD  while  you  work.  You 
l»  w  i     I  writ  pay  |4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
ALEX.  SPKIRS.  Box  R00.  Weatbrook.  Maine. 


It  Is  Peculiar. 


That  is  why  homeseekers  everywhere  are  trying  to 
learn  all  they  can  about  the  reclamation  of  the  Colo, 
rado  desert.  The  mere  fact  that  a  half  million  acres 
of  the  most  desolate  land  In  America  Is  being  turned 
Into  a  modern  Egypt  appeals  to  the  American  people.  People  In  all  parts  of  the  country  are  subscribing 
for  the  one  newspaper  whose  special  mission  it  Is  to  tell  of  the  greatest  recantation  work  in  America, 
and  this  is  an  invitation  to  others  to  do  likewise  The  Imperial  Press  is  published  weekly  at  Imperial. 
San  Diego  county,  Cal..  in  the  beBrt  of  what  was  the  desert,  65  feet  below  sea  level.  Send  SI  and  get  it 
for  a  year.   Edgar  F.  Howe,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For    Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  QUTMRIE  &  CO. 

SAB  FRAHCISCO.      FRESHO,      LOS  AHGELTS 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


That 

NMM  the 
labor  Mived  In 
feeding  ■ 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
,?  2  Jftlf  P'Mn  table*. 
THIS  MACHINE  AMD  Alt 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blowtr  Elevator. 
sbnd  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOL1. 

CORN 

possibilities.     /\\  Gen  ' 

f HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-13  Drumm  St. 
Price,  10c  in  stamps  San  Francisco 


^Fresno  Scraper. 

3H-4-S  Foot, 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

rKKHNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  r  S.  and  Furelgn  Patent  Agency  present! 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.S.  Patents 
•lnce  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  Inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strono  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  Including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C 


'Phone  James  3301. 

COHTR&CTORS'  EMPLOYMENT  AGEKCY, 

LEADING  LABOR  AGENTS, 

6SS  WASHINGTON  BTRRET. 
Male  Help  of  All  Kinds  Furnished  Free  of 
Charge  to  Every  Employer  of  Help. 

'Phone,  telegraph,  write  or  call  in  person  and 
procu-e  your  help  from  us  L  H.  CUTTING. 
Manager.  636  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assavtnx 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  welt  of  City  Hall, 
San  Fbancisoo,  Cal 
0*«B  All  Tear.    :   A.  VAH  DEK  HAH.LH,  Prat  t. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnat'on 
Assay.  326;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  oi 
assaying. 360.  Established  1884.  Send  for  Circular 


DRD1TIWP  We  furnish  all  stock  and  do  printing 
rIUnil"U.  at  the  following  prices:  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500 II  25,  1000  31.76.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
oards,  tags,  etc  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  325  D»vls  at., 
San  Francisco,  Oal. 
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The  "Knocker's"  Reply. 

To  the  Editor:— Wipe,  I  pray  you, 
those  weeping  eyes,  that  you  may  see 
more  clearly  the  magnitude  of  your 
error  1 

Don't  you  know  that  when  a  lawyer 
has  a  bad  case  in  court  he  makes  it  a 
rule  to  abuse  the  other  side  ?  I'll  for- 
give your  weepsiness  if  you'll  prove  me 
guilty  of  circulating  half  truths. 

I  took  pains  to  ask  a  resident  of  the 
great  fruit  growing  Santa  Clara  valley 
how  many  orchards  were  decorated 
with  mortgages  and  was  told  40%.  Per- 
sonally, I  know  one  of  the  best  equipped 
growers  in  that  valley  and  was  informed 
by  him  that  he  sold  peaches  last  year  at 
$5  a  ton. 

An  orange  grower  at  Orange  said  he 
would  join  our  Postal  Progress  League 
if  he  could  spare  a  dollar,  or  if  we  would 
accept  two  boxes  of  oranges  in  lieu 
thereof.  So  I  bought  his  two  boxes  of 
oranges  for  $1,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
average  cost  of  growing  and  packing  a 
box  of  oranges  is  $1.  Does  that  look  like 
profitable  production  ? 

I  realize  fully,  with  Tennyson,  that 
"  a  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the 
blackest  of  lies,"  and  challenge  you  to 
quote  from  my  paper  any  intentional 
"half  truth,"  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
any  non-intentional. 

A  general  "railing  accusation" 
amounts  to  nothing.  Nevertheless,  I'll 
forgive  you  all,  for  "  auld  acquaintance 
sake." 

But  what  is  there  of  the  knocker  in 
this  sentence,  which  you  seem  to  have 
overlooked,  in  your  hurried  condemna- 
tion ? 

"  I  want  to  remind  you  of  what  may 
seem  to  some  of  you  more  nearly  pres- 
ent possibilities — possibilities  not  merely 
of  cheap  transportation,  but  of  such  a 
widening  of  markets  as  would  almost 
justify  the  biggest  boom  you  ever  im- 
agi  led." 

Just  read  on  in  my  screed  concerning 
the  postal  achievements  found  possible 
in  Germany  and  Mexico,  and  then  boost 
our  new  California  Postal  Progress 
League,  of  which  Governor  Pardee, 
President  Wheeler,  President  D.  S. 
Jordan,  Hon.  Ellwood  Cooper  and  Henry 
Weinstock  are  vice-presidents.  Join  the 
League  and  send  John  S.  Dore  of  Fresno 
your  dollar;  then  relieve  your  hands  of 
your  tear-moistened  mouchoir  and  we'll 
all  unite  in  singing  "Cheer  up,  Sam." 
If  you  will  not  do  that,  specify  your 
charges  and  let  me  reply. 

Edw.  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  May  15. 

We  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Berwick's 
reply,  and  we  must  infer  that  he  has 
said  what  he  desires  in  justification.  We 
do  not  care  to  discuss  the  issue  spe- 
cifically. We  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  profit  to  anybody  nor  any  advance- 
ment of  the  general  interest  in  seeking 
out  the  worst  things  that  any  one  can 
say  or  think  of  and  making  them  appear 
to  be  a  general  condition.  This  is  what 
we  mean  by  half  truths.  We  understand 
quite  fully  that  there  is  plenty  of  op- 
portunity for  improvement,  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  improvements  come 
from  pessimistic  points  of  view.  Cali- 
fornia is  teeming  with  improvements  of 
all  kinds  at  the  present  time.  The 
course  of  affairs  is  upward  and  onward. 
If  Mr.  Berwick  can  catch  onto  the  gen- 
eral course  of  affairs  by  parcels  post, 
we  are  just  as  well  pleased  as  though  he 
advanced  by  automobile  or  airship.  Let 
each  one  take  his  own  gait,  but  let  it  be 
forward.  What  if  some  peaches  did  sell 
for  $5  per  ton  last  year  ?  Others  sold  for 
$25.  What  if  Mr.  Berwick  did  buy  or- 
anges at  50  cents  per  box  ?  Other 
oranges  grown  within  cannon  shot  of 
Orange  sold  for  $10.50  per  box  within  a 
year.  Our  instances  are  just  as  good 
as  his  and  just  as  bad.  It  is  not 
right  to  draw  general  conclusions  from 
specific  instances,  either  one  way  or 
the  other.  We  are  displeased  with  both 
methods  of  writing  about  things  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEINS— Winners  oyer  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  ».  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  P. 

BULLS,  C«>W8  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Short-horned  Durham  registered  bulls,  high  grade 
bulls,  high  grade  cows.  All  grades  $40  per  head. 
Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Oal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlies  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


A.  J.C.C.  J  BK-KVS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  Btralns. 
Joseph  Mailllard,  San  Qeronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Garwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F..  Oal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheer.  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Oorrespondence  solicited 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.O.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


THOROUGHBRED  POt*ND-OH«NA'*  FOR 
"ALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Klngsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Geo 


THOROUGHBRED  Berkshire  swine  for  sale,  all 
ages.   Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POL  A  WD-flHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nlles  & 
Co  ,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Poland-China  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.    Sutton  Bros.,  Lodi,  Cal. 


THOMAS  WAITE.  Perkins,  Cal. 
Berkshires.   Pigs  for  Bale. 


Prize- winning 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Oal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Aden  Yale 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  NILH-S  &  CO. .Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Oal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
VEAK  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHOBNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
CHOWCHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


w]T]  R 
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If  the  Top  Wire 

in  your  58-  inch  stock  f^nce  will  not  bear  the  weight 
of  20  men  without  breaking,  give  us  a  trial  order. 
I'AUK  WOVKN  WIKK  IKMK  CO.,  ADKIAfi.MICH. 


NO  HUMBUG. moT,:.. 

BwloA  V , buck  Marker  ud  Calf  Deborner.  Stops  twlae 
from  rooting-  MakestS  .liferent  ear  marks.  Extracts 
Horns.  Prlcetl.60.  Send  $1  for  trial.  If  ltsulta.ssQd  bal- 
ao.-.  Pat'd  Maj  6. 1WI2.  Oog  and  Calf  Holder  only  7»0. 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YAKDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  81,  Box2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder,   Send  for  Catalogue. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 
Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 

10.00  " 
11.50  " 
12.50  " 
15.00  " 
17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  SANTA  FE  ATE,,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


F.H.DISBROW  NURSERIES. 

Citrus  Seed  Bed  Stock 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Black  Acacias  and  Seedling  Loquats. 

Res  532  Adella  Ave.    Phone,  RED  2021. 
PASADENA,  CAL. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Bole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Everything  for  the  Farm  and  Dairy  ! 

SIMPLEX  SEPARATORS  and  CHURNS, 
PEERLESS  BOILERS  and  ENGINES, 

Hercules  Gasoline  Engines 
and  Pumping  Plants. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Quotations:  We  Can  Interest  You. 


Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES. 


PERFECT  GROWN  CITRUS  TREES 

The  cut  to  the  left  shows  a  budded  citrus  tree 
as  grown  iuthe  San  Diinas  Citrus  Nurseries,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  shaped  head  to  make  a  first-class 
and  profitable  tree  when  planted  out.  It  is  a  one- 
year-old  bud,  affording  a  splendid  object  lesson  of 
the  superior  orange  and  lemon  trees  we  are  now 
offering.  Our  monograph  on  "Citrus  Culture,"  — 
finely  illustrated  —  tells  all  about  planting  and 
care  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  If  you  will  write 
we  will  be  pleased  so  send  you  one. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES         San  Dimas,  Cal. 


ORDER  AND  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET 

Pasteur  Black  Leg;  Vaccine 

If  not  obtainable  from  dealers,  refuse  substitutes  and  wire  your 
order  to  us.  Over  20,000,000  calves  successfully  vaccinated  with 
the  original  Vaccine  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  Powder  form 
and  Cord  form  both  for  Single  and  Double  treatment. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  COMPANY,  Ld., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK,  -  FT.  WORTH  =  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

■  — j  MflNUFaCTURED    l~l  ~)  '  — ■  I 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  It.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PET ALUn A  INCUBATOK  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PttTALUMA,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MARUT  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cowl,   Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams.  . 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


May  23,  1903. 


The  Best  Press  on  Earth! 


DAIN'S  PULL  POWER  HAY  PRESS. 

18x22-inch  Bales.  Built  entirely  of  Steel  and  Iron,  except  the  Sweep 
and  Feed  Table.  Is  continuous  travel,  full  circle,  making  two  feeds  to 
each  round  of  the  horses.  Is  the  only  Press  built  without  a  pitman  which 
gives  the  team  the  additional  power  gained  by  pulling  instead  of  pushing 
every  charge  of  hay  home,  and  allows  of  the  press  being  made  much  sim- 
pler and  stronger  than  any  pitman  press  can  possibly  be  made.  If  you 
are  going  to  buy  a  Hay  Press,  it  will  be  money  in  your  pocket  to  investi- 
gate the  DAIN  PULL  POWER  HAY  PRESS. 

Deere  Implement  Co. 

market  Street,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


POOR  SEPARATORS  MAKE  POOR  FARMERS 


DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  superior  to  other  Cream  Separators 

BECAUSE  they  possess  the  "Alpha-Disc"  and  "Split- 
Wing"  improvements  which  cannot  be  used 
by  any  other  manufacturer. 

BECAUSE  the  vastly  greater  sale  of  De  Laval  ma- 
chines— ten  times  all  other  machines  combined — 
together  with  the  protected  patents,  enables 
the  De  Laval  makers  to  produce  a  per 
feet  Cream  Separator,  which  no 
competitor  could  attempt. 

Everything  the  dairyman  needs,  everything  in  dairy  appa- 
ratus and  supplies,  both  for  farm  and  home,  carried 
by  us.     The  largest  stock  of  dairy  goods  on 
the  Pacific  coast  constantly  on  hand. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  explaining  in  detail  the  facts  here  set 
forth  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 


217-219  Drnmm  St. 
SAB  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


65  Front  St. 
PORTLABD,  ORE 


There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Improved 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR  IS  THE  ONE  TO  BUY 

Below  are  a  few  of  them  : 
Costs  no  more  than  inferior  machines 
Gets  More  Cream  out  of  the  Milk 
Is  less  expensive  to  operate 
Increases  the  quantity 
Improves  the  quality 

Will  wear  longer 
Soons  pays  for  itself 
Has  its  gears  enclosed 
Bowl  has  few  parts  to  wash 
Has  simple  self-emptying  Bowl 
Has  many  other  points  of  superiority 
More  fully  described  in  our  catalogues 
which  are  free  for  the  asking,  all  making 
The  U.  S.  Separator  the  Standard  Separator  of  the  World 

For  Western  customers,  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  LaCrosse,  Minneapolis, 
Sioux  City  and  Omalia.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


V5J 


BETTER  NOT  BUY  A  SEPARATOR  AT  ALL 
THAN  ONE  THAT  IS  WORTH  NOTHING! 


P 


ATENTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc.  DEWEY,  8TKONU  St  CO. 
t  fcstabllshed  I860),  330  Market  St.,  8.  F.,  Gal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  sample  of  our  W.  &  P.  Roofing, 
and  to  tell  you  its  advantages  over  all  others. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I  wlU  snip  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
 THE  CELEbMATLU  


:  $25^2 


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-lnch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  12  Ins. 
deep,  17  Ins.  wide,  12  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x38  inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Ouaranteed  In  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

¥H8».  WW.  G.  WILLARD.  Dept.  114.  'VMSST*' 


This  Paper  not 
to  be  taken  from 
the  Library. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  22. 
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THIKTY-THIKD  TEAK. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


The  Calistoga  District. 

The  Calistoga  region  has  been  recognized  for 
decades  as  a  most  picturesque  and  delightful  part  of 
the  State,  and  popular  among  city  people  who  de- 
sired to  possess  country  places.  It  has  also  been 
long  in  the  public  eye  as  one  of  the  gateways  to  the 
lakes,  springs,  smiling  valleys  and  picturesque  moun- 
tains of  Lake  county.  Having  begun  thus  early  as  a 
resort  of  nature  lovers  and  country  home  makers,  it 
is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  State  where  one  can  find 
old  trees  of  exotic  character  and  old  improvements 
which  were  secured  long  ago  at  much  outlay  of  care 
and  money.  Thus  the  region  escapes  the  oppressive 
newness  which  the  cultured  tourist  complains  of  in 
many  parts  of  the  State  which  have  more  recently 
come  into  favor.  The  improvements  seem  to  be  more 
a  part  of  the  nature  of  the  region  itself  and  are 
therefore  acceptable  to  those  who  long  to  see  what 
Californians  have  done,  as  well  as  what  Californians 
can  do.  In  fact,  some  Calistoga  places  have  already 
a  history  which  is  full  of  charm  and  interest.  But 
though  this  is  true,  Calistoga  has  also  been  advancing 
and  newer  achievements  have  taken  their  places  be- 
side the  old,  and  it  can  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  a 
place  of  progress  and  opportunity,  as  well  as  of  ac- 
complishment. We  deem  it  but  fair  that  a  page 
should  be  given  to  sight  and  word  about  it  all. 

Recently  there  has  arisen  more  interest  in  settle- 
ment and  in  bringing  the  desirability  of  the  district 
to  those  who  are  seeking  homes  and  investment  in 
the  State.  The  Calistoga  Real  Estate  Company  has 
been  organized,  including  family  names  long  esteemed 
in  the  locality,  and  there  has  been  issued  a  handsome 
descriptive  pamphlet  relating  to  natural  and  in- 
dustrial affairs  of  the  section  represented.  Calistoga 
is  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Napa  valley,  which 
starts  at  the  feet  of  St.  Helena  mountain  and  ad- 
vances southward  with  alternate  expansions  and 
contractions  until  it  rests  its  broad  base  upon  the 
north  shore  of  San  Francisco  bay.  The  valley  is 
about  40  miles  long,  from  2  to  5  miles  in  width  and  is 
nearly  level  throughout  its  length.  Napa  river, 
which  is  navigable  to  Napa  City,  flows  throughout 
the  length  of  the  valley.  At  the  upper  end,  as  we 
have  said,  lies  the  town  of  Calistoga,  72  miles  distant 
from  San  Francisco.  It  is  surrounded  by  farms  and 
orchards  enclosed  on  one  side  by  wooded  hills  and  on 
the  other  by  stately  and  majestic  cliffs.  As  a  back- 
ground, from  one  point  of  view,  is  St.  Helena  moun- 


tain— one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
landmarks  in  the  region  north  of 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  South- 
ward of  the  town  the  valley  broadens 
out,  and  our  main  picture  shows  the 
horticulture  and  viticulture  of  this 
valley  in  panoramic  fashion,  the 
view  being  northward  toward  Cal- 
istoga. It  would  be  hard  to  find 
in  the  State  a  more  finely  developed 
region  for  the  plantings,  and  dwell- 
ings may  be  seen  covering  the 
ground  from  side  to  side  of  the  flat 
land  and  well  up  upon  the  surround- 
ing slopes.  This  cross-section  of 
the  Napa  valley  is  quite  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  valley  above 
Napa  City,  and  between  this  point 
and  Calistoga  there  are  several 
thriving  towns,  each  with  its  own 
subdivision  of  the  valley's  richness 
and  desirability.  As  Calistoga  is 
farthest  from  the  bay  and  into  the 
heat-holding  hills,  it  has  tempera- 
tures which  reach  quite  sufficient 
height  to  develop  the  finest  fruits 
and  to  convince  the  visitor  that  he 
has  reached  the  birthplace  of  the 
good  old  summer  time,  about  which 
he  is  almost  always  in  doubt  else- 
where in  the  bay  district.  But  then 
Calistoga  has  its  natural  cooling 
agencies.  One  of  them  is  repre- 
sented on  this  page,  where,  beside 
the  cool  falling  water,  the  maidens 
embrace  and  the  youth  reluctantly 
contents  himself  with  pursuit  of  the 
finny  tribe. 


H.  H.  Cowles  has  discovered  a 
new  method  of  disposing  of  the 
canker  worm,  says  the  Pajaronian. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  Pajaro  valley  orchard- 
ists  that,  when  summer  spraying  begins,  the  canker 
worm  just  suspends  his  web  and  drops  down  two  or 
three  feet  below  the  limbs  in  order  to  get  clear  of 
the  spray.  Mr.  Cowles  thought  that  the  best  time 
to  get  hold  of  the  canker  worm  was  while  the  pest 
was  suspended  upon  his  web,  so  he  got  a  board  about 
twenty  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide  and  covered 


Waterfall  Near  Calistoga,  Napa  County. 

it  with  a  sticky  substance  similar  to  that  used 
on  tree  bands.  By  following  up  the  spraying  ma- 
chine very  closely,  and  striking  the  worms  with 
this  board,  he  is  enabled  to  catch  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  pests  as  they  stick  fast  to  the 
board.  The  remedy  appears  to  be  simple,  and 
is  no  doubt  effective,  and  could  be  adopted  to  ad- 
vantage by  other  orchardists  of  the  Pajaro  valley. 


Panoramic  View  of  Napa  Valley  and  Enclosing  Hills,  Looking  ^Northward  Towards  Calistoga. 
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The  Week. 

Low  temperatures  and  heavy  skies  have  prevailed 
since  our  last  issue,  and  the  result  is  an  extension  of 
the  green  season,  though  rains  have  only  fallen  at 
scattered  points.  Prophets  declare  that  we  must 
have  a  rain  to  clear,  but  we  imagine  that  we  are 
still  only  getting  the  light  end  of  unusual  weather 
conditions  which  seem  to  embrace  the  whole  country. 
Our  end  seems  light  indeed  when  we  read  of  children 
perishing  with  the  heat  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  of 
immense  loss  of  stock  by  cold  in  Montana  almost  on 
the  same  day,  with  a  few  cyclones  thrown  into  the 
central  Southwest  just  for  variety.  Any  Californians 
who  are  disposed  to  growl  at  what  they  get  will 
have  to  get  off  the  planet  to  find  anything  much 
better.  Godliness  with  contentment  is  a  great  gain. 
California  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  store  it 
up  in  large  quantities. 

The  cereal  markets  are  not  showing  much  life  nor 
any  great  fluctuations  in  values.  What  will  doubt- 
less prove  the  last  cargo  of  wheat  from  this  port  for 
the  season  of  1902-03  floated  through  the  Golden 
Gate  the  current  week,  destined  for  Europe.  The 
season's  wheat  clearances  foot  up  263,000  tons,  for 
which  about  $7,000,000  has  been  paid.  While  not 
heavy  as  compared  with  previous  years,  the  wheat 
exports  the  coming  season  promise  to  be  still  less. 
Wheat  futures  are  moving  slowly  upwards,  Decem- 
ber delivery  touching  $1.30£  this  week.  Speculators 
have  turned  barley  values  downward,  estimating  on 
a  fairly  good  crop,  but  they  do  not  always  guess  cor- 
rectly, as  has  been  frequently  demonstrated.  Oats 
are  fairly  steady.  Corn  is  slow  at  old  figures.  A 
little  rye  was  shipped  to  British  Columbia.  Values 
for  beans  are  hardening  for  most  kinds  except  Limas 
and  black-eyes.  Speculative  holders  are  asking  10 
cents  per  pound  for  red  kidneys  and  have  gall  enough 
not  to  blush.  Hay  is  drooping;  dealers  are  marking 
down  old  to  effect  a  clean-up  prior  to  making  a  raid 
on  new  crop.  For  beef,  mutton  and  hogs  market  is 
slightly  easier  than  last  week,  and  demand  not  brisk. 
Butter  is  down,  but  dealers  are  more  anxious  to 
store  than  to  sell  at  the  reduced  figures.  Prices  for 
cheese  are  showing  steadiness,  and  same  remark 
applies  to  eggs,  no  lower  figures  for  either  being 
looked  for  this  season.  Poultry  held  up  well,  consid- 
ering that  three  cars  of  Eastern  arrived;  only  change 
was  a  slightly  lower  range  for  old  chickens.  Old 
potatoes  are  not  bringing  very  good  prices,  but 
choice  new  are  selling  fairly  well.  New  onions  are 
cheap;  some  choice  old  are  still  arriving  from  New 
Zealand,  coming  to  an  unappreciative  market.  Early 
summer  fruits  are  showing  increased  receipt  and 


values  on  the  down  grade  for  most  kinds.  First 
offerings  of  varieties  just  beginning  to  appear  bring 
good  prices,  where  the  quality  is  all  right.  Citrus 
fruit  is  quiet  at  previous  values,  with  not  much  choice 
stock,  but  plenty  of  the  other  sort.  Dried  fruit 
market  is  ruling  steady  for  old  holdings;  tendency  on 
new  crop  is  to  stiffer  prices;  dealers  are  already  on 
the  still  hunt  for  new  apricots  and  prunes.  That 
the  latter  will  command  3  cents  or  more  for  the  four 
sizes  is  now  reasonably  certain.  Nut  market  is  with- 
out new  feature,  steady  for  almonds  and  firm  for 
walnuts.  Bees  are  said  to  be  busy  making  honey, 
but  the  product  is  slow  coming  forward;  prices  for 
new  not  yet  established ;  some  choice  old  comb  is 
bringing  fancy  prices.  Hops  are  being  firmly 
held,  growers  trying  to  secure  an  advance.  In  the 
wool  market  San  Francisco  appears  to  be  off  the 
map,  the  buying  being  all  done  in  the  interior,  and 
at  values  fully  as  firm  as  early  in  the  season. 

As  we  write  on  Wednesday,  the  State  is  full  of  the 
Germanic  invasion.  The  company,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  before,  reached  California  on  Sunday  morning 
and  began  early  on  Monday  morning  to  study  agri- 
cultural things,  the  first  lesson  being  taken  at  the 
State  University  at  Berkeley.  Tuesday  the  Santa 
Rosa  valley  was  traversed  from  end  to  end,  and  to- 
day the  Stockton  region  is  being  scrutinized,  with 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  afterwards.  Thursday  they 
will  whirl  through  the  Los  Angeles  region,  and  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  will  cover  the  southern  coast  dis- 
tricts northward  to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  north- 
ward again  through  the  Sacramento  valley  and  away 
into  Oregon  and  out  of  sight.  The  delegation  cer- 
tainly comprises  the  most  distinguished  foreigners 
who  ever  visited  California  in  one  large  group  to 
make  a  special  study  of  our  agriculture.  The  party 
is  being  shown  California  by  special  auspices  of  the 
California  Promotion  Committee,  which  has  arranged 
the  itinerary.  The  committee  is  being  represented  by 
Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson  of  the  University  of  California, 
Charles  Bundschu  and  Hamilton  Wright  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  trip  throughout  the  State. 

There  is  another  good  thing  about  the  arrange- 
ments for  California  representation  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair,  and  that  is  that  Commissioners  Filcher 
and  Wiggin  have  chosen  Mr.  E.  B.  Willis  of  Sacra- 
mento as  secretary  and  have  oponed  offices  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  The  harvest  is  upon  us, 
and  products  now  in  season,  which  are  not  collected 
now,  can  not  be  secured  at  all,  as  when  the  same 
products  come  in  next  year  it  will  be  too  late.  The 
commissioners  are  asking  supervisors  to  appoint 
county  world's  fair  committees  and  they  are  asking 
boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
representative  bodies  to  begin  at  once  to  collect  sea- 
sonable vegetables,  seasonable  fruits,  grasses  and 
forage  plants,  grains  in  straw,  and  other  things 
which  must  be  had  now  or  not  at  all.  The  St.  Louis 
show  is  going  to  be  the  grandest  ever  held  in  the 
world,  and  yet  the  commissioners  have  at  their  dis- 
posal only  $130,000  in  State  money,  as  against  $325,- 
000  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair.  At  the  latter  fair  the  counties  helped 
very  materially,  contributing  in  the  aggregate  $203,- 
000,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  counties  will 
do  in  this  instance.  Commissioners  Filcher  and  Wig- 
gin  will  get  as  much  out  of  a  dollar  as  anybody  who 
could  have  been  appointed,  but  whether  they  can 
make  a  bigger  show  with  $130,000  than  was  made  at 
Chicago  with  $325,000  will  depend  upon  whether  the 
counties  support  them  liberally  and  effectively,  each 
according  to  its  means  and  facilities. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  B.  E.  Hutchinson, 
the  well-known  fruit  grower  of  Fowler,  Fresno 
county,  has  been  selected  to  go  East  by  the  Califor- 
nia Promotion  Committee  in  the  interests  of  the 
movement  to  bring  farm  laborers  to  this  State.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  He  will 
canvass  northern  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
There  are,  it  seems,  quite  a  number  of  young  men 
who  will  come  to  California  if  they  are  guaranteed 
three  months'  work,  so  that  they  will  have  money 
enough  to  buy  a  return  ticket  if  they  should  desire 
to  go  back.  Mr.  Hutchinson  will  be  prepared  to  as- 
sure them  of  at  least  three  months'  work  in  the 
fruit.  "  There  should  be  no  trouble  in  getting  men," 
said  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  a  recent  interview.  "While 
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it  is  true  that  the  East  is  prosperous  and  in  some 
places  farm  hands  are  paid  as  well  as  they  are  in 
California,  from  $28  to  $30  a  month  with  board  and 
lodging,  still  they  are  usually  out  of  employment  in 
the  winter  months  and  in  some  places  the  wages  are 
as  low  as  $15  per  month.  The  people  we  have  al- 
ready received  from  Ohio  are  all  of  a  highly  desirable 
class,  Americans  by  birth,  sober,  industrious  and 
ambitious  to  own  a  place  of  their  own.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  of  them  finding  fault  with  their  board 
or  their  lodging."  This  proposition  of  a  summer  in 
California  seems  to  be  a  good  thing,  and  it  may  help 
out  our  fruit  growers  considerably. 

Agricultural  education  is  in  the  air  as  never  be- 
fore, and  everywhere  there  are  indications  of  prog- 
ress. For  example,  the  year  just  closing  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  College.  The  total  attendance 
shows  the  unprecedented  increase  of  30%.  This  in- 
crease is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the  better  facili- 
ties for  instruction  which  have  been  provided 
through  the  liberality  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  new  horticultural,  dairy,  and  live  stock  build- 
ings are  now  occupied  by  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  in  some  cases  are  already  overcrowded. 
The  same  state  of  things  exists  in  many  States. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


The  Argam  Tree. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  had  sent  to  me  some 
Argam  nuts  from  Morocco,  Africa.  I  know  that  the 
Argam  tree  is  a  shade  tree  and  from  it  the  natives 
produce  oil,  but  I  know  no  more.  Can  you  tell  me  if 
the  nuts  while  in  the  earth  should  be  kept  wet,  and  will 
they  be  months  sprouting  ?  Does  it  become  a  large 
tree  ?  Will  it  stand  winds  from  the  ocean,  and  the 
severe  cold  winds,  or  does  it  need  a  sheltered  loca- 
tion ?    Does  it  require  a  great  amount  of  moisture  ? 

Also,  I  have  had  sent  to  me  from  Plymouth,  Mass., 
a  root  of  Forsythea  suspensa.  In  this  climate  would 
the  Forsythea  need  a  protected  location  or  can  it 
stand  the  cold,  hard  winds;  also,  does  it  need  a 
great  amount  of  water  ? 

Can  you  suggest  any  book  (which  is  not  too  volum- 
inous) which  one  could  own  which  will  be  helpful  in 
general  information  as  to  the  care  of  plants,  shrubs, 
etc.? — New  Comer,  Point  Loma,  San  Diego  county. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hall,  assistant  in  botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity, advises  us  that  the  Argam  (not  argan)  tree 
(Argania  sideroxylon)  is  a  native  of  southwestern 
Morocco,  where  it  forms  extensive  forests.  The 
wood  is  very  hard  and  much  used  on  account  of  its 
strength.  The  oil  from  the  seeds  is  used  as  substi- 
tute for  olive  oil  and  the  nuts  are  used  as  feed  for 
stock.  In  England  it  has  been  grown  in  greenhouses 
to  a  height  of  20  feet,  and  is  said  to  have  flourished 
"  against  a  south  wall,  out  of  doors,  with  the  protec- 
tion of  a  mat  in  severe  weather."  It  could,  there- 
fore, probably  be  raised  out  of  doors  at  San  Diego. 
It  thrives  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  seeds  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs  generally  require  consider- 
able time  for  sprouting.  Keep  the  soil  moist,  but 
not  wet.  Judging  from  its  native  habitat,  it  will 
probably  not  need  much  irrigation,  but  you  will  have 
to  learn  that  by  trial. 

Forsythea  suspensa  is  a  dwarf,  hardy  shrub  from 
China  and  Japan.  It  should  grow  easily  without  pro- 
tection at  San  Diego,  but  will  need  some  irrigation. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  book  which  gives  explicit 
directions  for  the  growth  of  plants,  shrubs,  etc.,  un- 
der California  conditions.  A  small  book  on  garden- 
ing, written  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lyon  (who  is  not  now  a 
resident  in  California),  is  very  suggestive  of  many 
things  desirable  in  southern  California  gardening. 
It  can  be  had,  we  presume,  from  Los  Angeles  book 
dealers.  Full  discussion  of  the  growth  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  given  in  our  own  books,  and  many  of 
the  requirements  in  the  way  of  planting,  cultivation, 
irrigation,  etc.,  are  similar  for  ornamental  growths 
as  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Fruit  Kernel  Oil. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
as  to  the  process  in  use  in  extracting  oil  from  apri- 
cot pits  ?  I  have  experimented  on  a  small  scale,  but 
the  results  have  not  been  very  satisfactory. — Or- 
ohardist,  Edenvale. 

Apricot  kernels  contain  about  the  same  percent- 
age of  oil  as  do  peanut  kernels,  and  about  5%  less 
than  almond  kernels.  Although  there  is  from  40% 
to  50%  of  fat  in  the  kernels  of  apricots  and  peanuts, 
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probably  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  that  is 
capable  of  extraction.  Securing  the  oil  from  these 
kernels  would  be  similar  in  method — the  outer  pel- 
licle or  covering  of  the  kernel  is  removed  to  get  the 
highest  quality  of  oil.  The  bare  kernels  are  then 
ground  into  a  form  of  meal.  This  is  put  in  mats 
and  subjected  to  very  high  hydraulic  pressure,  which 
gives  the  first  quality  of  oil.  Afterwards  the  pressed 
cake  is  broken  up  and  a  certain  additional  amount  of 
oil  is  extracted  by  chemical  process,  which  consists 
in  dissolving  out  the  oil  with  a  volatile  solvent  like 
bisulphide  of  carbon ;  then,  by  driving  off  the  volatile 
solvent,  the  oil  remains,  and  in  chemical  manufacture 
it  is  so  arranged  that  nearly  all  the  solvent  is  recov- 
ered and  used  again.  This  oil  secured  by  commercial 
process  is  of  inferior  quality  and  available  only  for 
soap  making  and  other  low  uses.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  possible  to  manufacture  oil  from  any  of  these 
kernels,  nor  from  seeds  generally,  without  using  the 
most  powerful  and  latest  made  machinery;  conse- 
quently it  can  be  economically  done  only  upon  a  very 
large  scale  and  with  the  employment  of  consider- 
able capital. 

Forage  on  Moist  Interior  Lowlands. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  tule  land  from 
which  the  water  recedes  in  the  latter  part  of 
June  or  early  part  of  July.  It  is  virgin  soil, 
never  cultivated,  and  has  a  top  soil  of  sediment 
of  from  1  to  2  feet.  It  practically  never  dries 
out,  moisture  being  present  after  water  re- 
cedes, until  next  overflow.  I  would  like  to  utilize 
this  land  for  fodder  crop,  but  do  not  know  which 
would  give  best  returns.  I  have  no  trouble  in  raising 
corn,  planted  as  late  as  August,  but  cowpeas  and 
German  millet  have  been  suggested.  _  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  fodder  crops  which  will  grow  on  this  soil, 
and  can  be  planted  as  late  as  July  or  August  in  this 
tule  bottom  of  the  Sacramento  Valley? — Reader, 
Sacramento  county. 

If  your  overflowed  land  will  surely  grow  good  corn 
fodder  crops,  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  else 
will  be,  on  the  whole,  better;  for  this  you  can  grow 
for  fresh  feeding  or  for  silage  to  use  during  the  early 
part  of  the  winter,  if  you  desire.  Still  it  would  be 
well  to  try  cowpeas,  because  they  can  be  fed  in  con- 
nection with  the  corn  fodder,  and  the  ration  will  be 
improved  either  for  milk  purposes  or  for  growing 
stock.  Cowpeas  grow  during  the  frostless  period  of 
the  summer  and  fall  splendidly  in  your  district.  The 
best  we  ever  saw  were  on  some  moist  lands  near 
Gait.  They  will  not,  however,  stand  the  frost  and 
will  have  to  be  either  fed  green  or  cut  and  made 
into  hay  before  the  frosts  come.  The  millets  are 
coarser  and  less  nutritious  than  either  corn  or  cow- 
peas and  are  chiefly  valuable  because  they  will  resist 
more  drouth.  Our  impression  is  that  as  you  have 
moisture  enough  to  grow  the  other  crops  mentioned 
the  millets  will  be  of  less  value.  If  you  have  portions 
of  the  land  which  are  submerged  only  for  a  part  of 
the  summer  and  are  above  water  during  the  autumn 
and  winter,  you  can  get  a  pretty  good  permanent 
growth  of  rye  grass  and  red  clover  upon  it,  because 
these  plants  will  stand  a  submergence  for  a  number 
of  weeks  together. 

Unhealthy  Peach  Foliage. 

To  the  Editor:— I  planted  1000  peach  trees  last 
year  and  they  did  very  well.  This  spring  about  300 
of  the  trees  have  yellow  leaves  and  a  very  unhealthy 
appearance.  I  can  find  no  one  who  can  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter  with  them.  Some  are  making  a  fair 
growth,  while  others  are  not.  I  tried  sprinkling  sul- 
phur over  them,  but  can  see  no  difference  in  the 
trees.  I  have  dug  down  and  examined  the  roots,  but 
they  seem  so  be  in  good  condition.  The  trees  are 
planted  in  good  soil ;  water  is  within  about  6  feet 
from  the  surface.  I  have  kept  the  ground  thor- 
oughly cultivated  this  spring.  I  send  you  a  sample 
of  the  branches  by  mail.  Would  like  to  have  a  rem- 
edy for  it.— Orchardist,  Amador  county. 

We  do  not  find  any  indication  of  disease  on  the 
peach  twigs  which  you  send.  If  there  is  any  trouble 
with  the  plant  itself  it  must  be  at  the  root,  or  in  the 
soil  about  the  roots  ;  and  yet  this  seems  unlikely,  be- 
cause some  of  the  specimens  show  such  satisfactory 
length  for  this  time  of  the  year.  We  believe  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  weather  conditions  which  have  so 
widely  prevailed  this  spring— notably  in  the  low  tem- 
peratures. We  find  that  peach  foliage  in  many  parts 
of  the  State  is  unsatisfactory  in  color  and  in  size,  and 
anticipate  that  as  higher  temperatures  assert  them- 
selves there  will  be  improvement  in  this  respect. 
Please  observe  the  trees  carefully  and  if  improve- 


ment does  not  come  with  higher  temperatures,  or 
there  are  other  manifestations  of  disease  present, 
send  specimens  for  examination. 

For  the  Red  Spider. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  now  considered  the  best 
method  of  exterminating  from  prune  trees  the  red 
spider:  whether  the  sulphur  powder  thrown  over 
the  trees,  or  the  liquid  preparation  (mentioned  in 
your  book  on  "California  Fruits")  sprayed  over  the 
trees,  or  whether  a  new  and  better  remedy  was  an- 
nounced at  the  recent  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at 
Los  Angeles  ?  My  prune  trees  at  Tulare  have  be- 
come badly  infested  with  the  red  spider  while  the 
orchard  was  rented. — Owner,  San  Francisco. 

A  thorough  dusting  of  prune  trees  with  sublimed 
or  finely  ground  sulphur,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
remedy  for  the  red  spider.  Care  has  to  be  taken, 
however,  to  get  the  really  fine  sulphur  and  not  the 
common  coarsely  ground  commercial  sulphur  of  the 
stores,  because  the  fine  sulphur  can  be  more  widely 
distributed  and  it  adheres  to  the  foliage  better,  so 
that  when  vaporized  the  vapor  readily  reduces  the 
insect.  It  is  the  vapor  and  not  direct  contact  with 
the  sulphur  which  destroys  the  insect.  Spraying 
with  the  liquid  mentioned  in  our  book  on  "  California 
Fruits  "  is  effective,  but  the  expense  in  material  and 
labor  is  considerably  greater  than  the  dry  sulphur, 
so  that  the  spray  method  is  but  little  used. 

Not  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  us  information  con- 
cerning the  locality  where  Echinacea  angustifolia 
occurs  in  abundance  ?  Can  you  also  furnish  us  the 
names  of  parties  who  might  be  interested  in  gather- 
ing Echinacea  and  shipping  it  to  us  ?  Possibly  some 
of  the  farmers  may  know  the  names  of  persons  glad 
to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking,  especially  as  the 
root  can  be  picked  up  when  the  ground  is  plowed, 
and  thus  two  crops  made.  If  you  will  give  this  com- 
munication your  attention,  we  will  be  under  obliga- 
tions.— Druggist,  Cincinnati. 

The  University  botanists  inform  us  that  the 
Echinacea  augustifolia  does  not  occur  in  California. 
It  ranges  in  the  United  States  from  Nebraska  and 
Texas  east  to  Illinois,  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  and 
occurs  in  greatest  abundance  in  western  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Arkansas  and  Alabama.  For  this  reason 
we  can  not  go  further  with  your  request. 

Non- Fruiting  Mulberry  Wanted. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  mulberry  tree,  one  of 
the  common  sort  with  black  berries.  The  tree  as  a 
shade  tree  is  all  right,  but  the  fruit  is  a  nuisance. 
Is  there  anything  that  can  be  grafted  into  this  tree 
that  would  enable  us  to  get  out  the  old  branches  and 
still  retain  the  strong  thrifty  stock  ?  —  Amateur, 
Stockton. 

The  only  recourse  which  we  can  suggest  with 
reference  to  your  mulberry  tree  is  to  graft  it  over 
into  a  variety  of  mulberry  which  is  very  shy  in  bear- 
ing fruit.  Those  varieties  which  are  chiefly  grown 
for  silk  culture  are  of  this  habit,  and  by  inquiry  in 
your  own  region  you  can  probably  find  mulberry 
trees  which  are  less  prolific,  consequently  less  ob- 
jectionable than  the  one  which  you  have.  By  taking 
grafts  from  such  a  tree  next  spring  you  can  work 
over  your  tree  and  reduce  its  objectionable  char- 
acter. We  do  not  know  of  anything  else  which  can 
be  worked  upon  the  mulberry. 

Mission  Bells. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  forwarded  to  you  a  bulb 
which  I  have  taken  from  the  natural  forest,  and  as  it 
is  entirely  foreign  to  me,  I  would  like  to  have  it  ex- 
amined as  to  whether  it  is  a  poisonous  plant  or  not  ? 
If  not,  I  shall  plant  it  in  my  garden.  It  has  a  purple 
flower  and  grows  like  a  lily.— Enquirer,  Geyserville. 

The  bulb  belongs  to  the  flower  popularly  called 
"Mission  Bells"  or  "Rice  Root  lily"  (Fritillaria 
mutica).  It  is  not  at  all  poisonous  and  you  need  not 
be  apprehensive  about  it. 

No  Value  in  Wild  Turnip. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  commercial  value  or 
use  for  the  seed  or  fiber  of  the  wild  turnip  plant  ? 
My  dead  vineyard  is  full  of  it,  and  as  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  might  possibly  be  worth  something  I 
thought  I  would  write  you  first  to  ask  your  advice 
about  it.  I  enclose  a  flower  of  the  plant. — Farmer, 
Santa  Clara. 

The  specimen  which  you  enclosed  shows  that  you 
are  right  in  the  identification  and  that  it  is  a  wild 
turnip  (Brassica  campestrip.).  The  plant  is  of  no 
value  and  should  be  gotten  rid  of  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 


The  Pigeon  Industry. 

To  the  Editor: — I  seek  information  regarding  the 
pigeon  raising  industry  in  California — if  profitable, 
etc.  ?  Also  refer  me  to  a  book  on  the  subject  through 
your  valuable  paper. — A  Reader. 

We  had  very  interesting  articles  on  California  pig- 
eon growing  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  May  24 
and  December  20,  1902.  Undoubtedly  the  business 
is  profitable  if  well  pursued.  "Wright's  Practical 
Pigeon  Keeper "  is  a  standard  book  and  can  be 
ordered  through  this  office  for  $1.50,  postpaid. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
May  25,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with  drying 
winds  in  most  sections.  Rain  and  snow  fell  in  the  moun- 
tain districts,  and  over  1  inch  of  rain  fell  in  the  valleys 
of  Tehama  and  Shasta  counties,  accompanied  by  high 
winds.  Late  grain  and  orchards  were  greatly  benefited 
by  the  rain,  and  in  some  sections  it  is  reported  that  the 
late  sown  wheat  will  make  a  fair  crop.  Early  grain  is  in 
very  good  condition  and  will  yield,  nearly  an  average 
crop.  The  hay  crop  was  not  seriously  damaged  by  rain, 
but  is  light.  Haying  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. Pasturage  is  scarce  and  stock  are  going  to  the 
mountain  ranges.  Ripe  cherries  and  strawberries  were 
slightly  damaged  by  the  rain,  but  other  fruits  were 
benefited.  The  first  shipment  of  apricots  was  made 
from  Yolo  county  on  the  18th.  Vineyards  and  orange 
orchards  are  in  excellent  condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  was  cooler  than  during  the  preceding 
week,  and  light  frosts  occurred  in  some  of  the  northern 
districts.  High  northerly  winds  prevailed,  causing  slight 
damage  to  crops  in  some  sections.  Light  rain  fell  in 
Sonoma  and  Humboldt  counties,  but  it  was  of  very  little 
benefit.  The  grain  and  hay  crops  are  in  poor  condition, 
and  it  is  probable  the  late  sown  wheat  will  be  a  failure. 
Early  wheat  will  yield  a  fair  crop  if  not  further  dam- 
aged by  winds.  The  hay  crop  is  light,  though  some- 
what better  than  expected  in  San  Benito  county,  and  is 
generally  of  very  good  quality.  Green  feed  is  scarce,  but 
stock  are  not  suffering.  Cherries  were  not  seriously 
damaged  by  wind,  but  are  reported  badly  blighted  in 
the  vicinity  of  Peachland.  Apricots  are  said  to  be  yield- 
ing better  than  anticipated  in  some  places;  shipments 
have  been  made  from  Vacaville. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Generally  clear,  cool  weather  with  high  northerly 
winds  prevailed  during  the  week.  A  sprinkle  of  rain 
fell  in  some  sections  on  the  21st,  but  was  too  light  to  be 
of  any  benefit.  The  condition  of  the  grain  crop  remains 
unchanged;  the  cool  weather  has  been  very  beneficial  in 
modifying  the  effects  of  the  dry  winds,  and  allowing  the 
grain  to  fill.  The  crop  will  be  fair  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  valley,  but  elsewhere  it  will  be  very  light. 
Haying  is  progressing  and  a  grood  crop  will  be  harvested. 
The  fruit  crop  is  in  good  condition;  in  some  sections  the 
high  winds  damaged  the  prune  and  apricot  crops,  but  it 
is  not  thought  that  it  amounted  to  more  than  a  needed 
thinning.  Grapes  are  doing  well.  Large  crops  of  sor- 
ghum and  Egyptian  corn  are  being  planted  in  Tulare 
county  under  favorable  conditions.  Green  feed  is  getting 
scarce.  Stocks  of  all  kinds  are  healthy  and  in  good  con- 
dition. The  ditches  are  full  of  water  and  it  is  all  being 
used  for  irrigation. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Cool,  cloudy  and  foggy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  high  winds  in  some  sections.  Light  rain  fell 
in  San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino  counties,  damaging 
hay  to  some  extent.  Frost  on  the  22d  caused  slight  in- 
jury to  beans  on  low  lands  around  Santa  Maria.  Condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  grain,  which  continues  in  excel- 
lent condition,  with  every  indication  of  a  heavy  crop. 
Haying  is  progressing  rapidly  and  the  yield  is  reported 
excellent.  Beans,  vegetables,  walnuts,  apricots  and  early 
peaches  were  slightly  damaged  by  wind.  The  walnut 
crop  is  reported  light,  having  been  diminished  by  blight. 
Blackberries  are  in  market.  All  deciduous  fruits,  except 
apricots,  will  yield  good  crops.    Citrus  fruits  are  thrifty. 

Eureka  Summary. — Very  light  rain  during  the  last 
two  weeks.  Grass  and  grain  suffering  for  moisture. 
Farmers  predict  short  crops  unless  rain  soon.  Fruit 
prospects  excellent. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  May  27,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  (or  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
tall  to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

1  Minimum    Tempera-  | 
ture  for  the  Week. . .  j 

.39 

51  16 

50.54 

42  21 

56 

44 

.94 

24.21 
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86 

44 

.00 

16.62 
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23  28 

82 

44 

T 

18.28 
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24.63 

60 

46 

.00 

8.50 

6.87 

13  01 

84 

42 
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2.34 

4.34 

5  48 

12 

42 

San  Luis  Obispo... 
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18.49 

21  96 
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64 

38 
42 

T 
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10.60 

17  41 

66 
64 

.11 

11.75 

6.16 

7.58 

50 

.00 

1.73 

.68 

2.89 

90 

52 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Duty  of  Water. 

By  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  at  the  Convention  of  Fruit  Growers 
In  Los  Angeles. 

In  thirty-five  years'  residence  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi I  have  seen  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the 
financial  struggle  to  get  water  into  the  upper  end  of 
a  ditch  for  ignorance  to  throw  away  at  the  lower 
end.  While  I  have  done  my  share  toward  getting 
more  water,  I  believe  it  far  more  important  to  learn 
to  use  what  we  have,  for  the  amount  used  is  actually 
less  than  the  amount  wasted,  except  in  southern 
California,  where  we  are  so  poor  in  water  that  we 
have  to  be  stingy  with  it. 

A  Difficult  Question. — Yet  no  question  is  more 
difficult  than  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to  per- 
fect a  certain  crop  without  waste;  it  depends  so 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  crop,  the  soil,  the  cli- 
mate, the  tillage,  the  handling  of  the  water,  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  the  size  of  the  irrigating 
head  and  the  length  of  time  one  can  have  it  without 
interfering  witth  the  rights  of  others  on  the  same 
ditch,  as  well  as  on  the  rainfall  and  many  other 
things,  that  the  question  is  much  like  asking  how 
much  it  takes  to  keep  an  animal.  Dividing  the  total 
area  irrigated  by  the  number  of  inches  or  feet  of 
water  at  the  head  of  the  ditch,  bears  a  painful  re- 
semblance to  ascertaining  the  duty  of  meat  by  divid- 
ing the  amount  delivered  at  the  back  door  of  our  big 
hotels  by  the  number  of  guests  on  the  register.  Yet, 
worthless  as  it  is,  this  is  about  the  only  way  of  find- 
ing the  duty  of  water  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
West. 

We  have  far  better  data  in  southern  California, 
though  most  people  could  make  nothing  out  of  them. 
The  answer  can  only  be  approximated,  and  then  only 
by  those  who  know  how  to  handle  the  hoe  in  the  field 
in  the  intelligent  manner  that  years  of  painful 
economy  have  taught  us.  For  there  are  too  many 
points  to  be  considered  that  no  one  else  knows,  and 
engineers  generally  consider  the  hoe  beneath  their 
dignity. 

Economic  Waste. — The  question  resolves  itself  into 
the  question  of  waste.  Waste  from  carelessness  or 
laziness  is  of  too  many  varieties  for  consideration; 
but  there  is  another  kind,  which  is  economic  waste, 
or,  really,  not  waste  at  all.  To  ensure  full  wetting 
in  time  to  allow  others  to  use  the  water,  some  must 
run  off  the  lower  end  of  the  land,  and  the  shortness 
of  time  allowed  the  irrigator  may  make  this  waste 
considerable.  So  the  nature  of  the  crop  may  make 
it  cheaper  to  waste  water  than  labor,  while  its  value 
may  not  justify  tight  aqueducts,  as  oranges  might. 
Common  prudence  demands  a  reserve  held  for  emer- 
gencies, which  in  good  years  might  have  to  run  away 
unused.  For  such  a  place  as  Riverside  to  base  its 
supply  on  what  may  be  required  by  young  trees, 
with  an  ordinary  crop,  in  years  of  fair  rainfall,  would 
be  very  unwise.  It  should  be  based  on  the  require- 
ments of  old  trees  in  full  bearing  in  a  short  year,  for 
the  crop  is  so  valuable  that  a  shrinkage  in  such  a 
year  would  offset  all  that  could  be  made  out  of  the 
water  in  other  ways  during  the  good  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  many  low-grade  crops  the  reverse  of 
this  policy  might  be  better  in  many  places. 

All  such  waste  is  intelligent  waste  and  rarely 
amounts  to  over  20%,  while  in  southern  California  it 
is  generally  far  less.  Ignorant  waste  is  quite  another 
item,  and  outside  of  southern  California  runs  from 
50%  to  several  hundred.  This  also  has  many  forms, 
such  as  using  more  water  as  a  substitute  for  the  cul- 
tivator, where  the  ground  begins  to  bake — an  old 
Indian  trick  to  which  the  average  white  man  fondly 
clings  as  long  as  he  possibly  can,  ignoring  the  differ- 
ence between  products,  and  giving  grapes  as  much 
water  as  oranges,  or  watering  onions  like  straw- 
berries, and  a  score  of  others — like  neglecting  to 
grade  the  ground,  trying  to  force  water  in  wrong 
directions,  etc. 

Ignorant  Waste. — A  good  sample  of  ignorant 
waste  may  be  seen  near  Albuquerqne,  where  a  resi- 
dent engineer  a  few  years  ago  estimated  the  duty  of 
water  at  a  cubic  foot  a  second,  or  50  California  miner's 
inches  to  eighteen  acres.  This  would  be  about  li  inch 
a  day  of  rain  measure,  or  acre  inches,  or  nearly  45 
inches  a  month.  Those  who  have  seen  45  inches  of 
rainfall  in  six  months,  on  a  soil  much  looser  than  the 
fine  sediment  of  the  R'o  Grande  bottoms,  can  under- 
stand the  impossibility  of  putting  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  this  amount  into  the  ground  for  six  succes- 
sive months.  Seven  inches  a  month  in  most  parts  of 
the  East  and  prairie  States  make  a  wet  summer,  and 
probably  not  over  4  inches  enter  the  ground  in  most 
places  having  a  clay  subsoil,  like  much  of  the  prairie. 
If  we  could  have  6  inches  a  month  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia we  would  have  trouble  to  get  it  all  in  the 
ground,  even  in  summer,  and  even  if  we  could  have  it 
to  order,  the  proportion  that  would  go  in  would  on 
most  all  soils  suffice  for  good  crops  of  anything  we 
raise  here.  One-half  of  it  would  suffice  for  more  than 
alf  of  our  products,  and  two-thirds  would  be  enough 
for  almost  anything  but  old  orange  trees  in  full  bear- 
ing and  alfalfa  on  some  gravelly  soils. 

This  is  assuming  that  the  season  is  started  with 
the  ground  full  of  water,  as  it  would  be  in  the  East 


from  the  melting  snow  and  winter  rains;  but  this  is  a 
very  violent  assumption,  even  for  southern  California, 
for  of  all  forms  of  waste  to  which  man  seems  hope- 
lessly wedded — letting  all  the  water  of  winter  run  to 
the  sea  and  starting  the  irrigating  season  on  a  dry 
subsoil — it  is  the  most  universal.  It  is  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism that,  strange  to  say,  yet  survives  in  southern 
California,  where  water  brings  the  highest  price  in 
the  world;  for  while  many  have  learned  a  lesson  in 
the  last  few  years  of  short  rainfall,  there  are  still 
many  who  have  not. 

The  equivalent  of  6  inches  of  rain,  or  less,  accords 
with  the  practice  of  our  best  irrigators.  Remember- 
ing that  so  many  inches  or  feet  of  water  at  the  head 
does  not  mean  the  same  number  put  into  the  ground, 
we  find  about  6-acre  inches  a  month  about  the  maxi- 
mum used  for  heavy  crops  of  old  oranges  and  alfalfa, 
while  prunes,  apricots,  almonds  and  even  peaches 
rarely  get  much  over  2-acre  inches.  Six-acre  inches 
would  be  about  a  miner's  inch  to  2i  acres.  In  most 
years  this  is  more  than  is  necessary,  while  fine  crops 
of  deciduous  fruit  trees  are  raised  on  one-fourth  of 
this,  and  often  less,  and  many  a  good  crop  has  been 
raised  on  three  irrigations  of  only  li-acre  inches 
each,  the  third  irrigation  being  after  the  crop  is 
picked;  this  would  be  a  miner's  inch  to  twenty  acres. 
Good  crops  of  oranges  have  also  been  had  with  an 
inch  to  ten  acres;  but  on  most  soils  and  in  most  cli- 
mates it  is  hardly  a  safe  basis  to  depend  on.  We  now 
have  more  places  where  too  little  water  is  used  than 
places  where  it  is  wasted. 

Water  Measure. — The  acre-inch  or  acre-foot, 
based  on  rain  measure,  is  by  far  the  most  satisfac- 
tory way  of  expressing  the  amount  of  water  used, 
and  great  confusion  exists,  not  only  from  the  varying 
nature  of  the  inch  in  different  States,  but  because  it 
is  estimated,  not  by  the  actual  amount  of  water  de- 
livered on  the  ground  during  the  year,  but  by  the 
rate  per  acre  at  which  it  is  used  during  a  certain 
period,  called  the  "  irrigating  season,"  which  also 
varies  very  much.  Thus,  if  a  man  is  entitled  to  an 
inch  to  ten  acres,  this  means  thirty  24  inches  each 
month,  or  its  equivalent  in  some  form,  equaling  li 
foot  of  rain  measure  a  year,  or  li  inch  a  month.  The 
chances  are  that  during  the  six  months  of  winter  he 
let  his  allowance  run  to  sea,  because  he  expected  the 
clouds  to  do  their  duty;  consequently,  he  had  only  9 
acre-inches  left  to  use  for  the  next  six  months.  This 
was  all  he  put  into  the  ground  from  the  ditch;  but  as 
it  was  used  during  that  six  months  at  the  rate  of  an 
inch  to  ten  acres,  it  is  called  an  inch  to  ten,  although 
if  the  winter  part  had  been  used  it  would  have  cov- 
ered the  land  li  foot  deep,  instead  of  9  inches.  This 
makes  rain  measure,  or  acre-feet  or  inches,  the  only 
clear  way  of  treating  the  subject.  The  other  is  as 
ridiculous  as  difficult,  if  we  consider  what  it  would 
mean  if  he  had  used  the  inch  of  water  only  one  month 
during  the  summer.  It  would  still  have  been  an  inch 
to  ten  acres,  because  used  at  that  rate.  Yet  the 
amount  put  on  the  ground  for  the  year  would  have 
been  only  li  acre-inches,  or  li  inch  rain  measure. 
Had  he  used  his  full  right  for  the  twelve  months,  it 
would  have  been  no  more  by  that  measure,  though  by 
rain  measure  it  would  have  been  li  foot. 

In  twenty  years'  study  of  this  subject  in  many 
places,  I  have  found  the  estimate  of  the  irrigator 
very  unreliable.  The  only  certain  way  to  find  what  a 
man  has  used  is  to  ignore  his  water  right,  or  his  opin- 
ion of  what  he  has  used,  and  find  from  the  water 
office  the  amount  he  has  ordered  and  paid  for  during 
the  year;  see  if  this  tallies  with  the  book  of  the  ditch 
tender  who  turns  him  out  his  water ;  get  the  area 
under  irrigation,  not  only  from  the  owner,  but  by 
your  own  measurements  of  his  fences  or  his 
corners;  make  an  estimate  of  his  run-off,  or  end 
waste,  by  repeated  watching  of  his  irrigation ; 
then,  and  only  then,  can  you  know  what  amount 
of  acre-feet,  or  acre-inches,  he  has  put  on  the 
land;  then,  by  considering  his  cultivation,  the  skill 
of  his  handling  irrigating  heads,  the  rainfall  of  that 
section,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  the  temperature  of 
the  water — which  is  a  great  item,  little  thought  of 
by  those  not  familiar  with  the  hoe  handle — you  can 
get  an  approximate  idea  of  the  duty  of  water,  and 
you  must  study  your  own  work  in  the  same  way.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  amount  of  water  needed  for 
any  crop  is  greatly  overestimated  by  all  but  the  most 
intelligent  irrigators. 

The  Subsoil. — Neglect  of  the  subsoil  causes  the 
beginner  in  irrigation  great  loss  of  faith;  it  is  the 
most  common  of  all  errors,  especially  on  the  desert, 
where  it  is  of  the  most  importance.  Nearly  everyone 
leaves  the  ground  dry  until  about  ready  to  plant, 
then  wets  a  thin  skin  of  soil  on  top  of  an  ash  heap, 
dozens  of  feet  deep,  that  has  not  been  wet  for  cen- 
turies, plants  seed  in  this  and  then  says  you  have  to 
keep  pouring  water  on  all  the  time  to  keep  things 
alive.  That  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  for  if  that  pouring 
is  neglected  even  for  a  day  the  plant  may  fail  in  very 
hot  weather.  If  anything  fails  on  a  dry  subsoil,  it  is 
very  hard  and  often  impossible  to  revive  it  after  it 
wilts  a  little;  but  with  a  wet  subsoil,  it  will  not  only 
go  long  without  wilting,  if  the  top  soil  becomes  too 
dry,  but  it  will  stand  days  of  wilting  and  then  revive 
and  go  ahead  with  little  injury. 

With  the  subsoil  in  proper  condition,  there  is  no 
such  increased  quantity  of  water  needed  as  one  would 
imagine  on  the  deserts.  In  the  hot,  dry  air  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  the  great  crops  of  deciduous  fruits 


are  grown  almost  entirely  on  the  water  stored  in  the 
ground  by  the  winter  rains,  and  most  of  this  is  in  the 
subsoil ;  if  that  were  dry,  it  would  sap  the  moisture 
from  the  top  soil  downward,  as  fast  as  the  sun  and 
wind  sap  it  above;  but  if  the  top  soil  is  well  culti- 
vated, the  subsoil  actually  supplies  moisture  to  it. 

On  the  Desert. — For  the  past  two  years  I  have 
been  trying  to  work  out  a  problem  on  the  lower 
Mojave  river  on  which  nine  different  hard-working 
settlers  failed.  I  have  had  my  share  of  tribulation, 
but  none  of  it  came  from  miscalculation  about  the 
duty  of  water.  I  was  told  I  would  have  to  sit  up 
nights  to  pour  water  on  things  fast  enough;  yet  last 
year  I  raised  as  fine  melons  as  can  be  seen  anywhere, 
with  a  ten-hour  run  of  water  once  in  two  weeks, 
though  the  thermometer  was  at  110*  almost  every 
day,  and  for  days  at  a  time  at  115°  inside  the  largest 
buildings,  with  a  hot  wind  blowing  at  about  double 
the  velocity  of  the  sea  breeze  on  the  coast,  and  not  a 
particle  of  dew  at  night;  yet  not  a  leaf  wilted,  though 
melons  in  the  gardens  at  Daggett,  on  the  same  soil, 
less  than  a  mile  away  and  watered  every  day,  wilted, 
failed  to  bear  and  even  died. 

The  difference  was  that  those  were  merely  sprinkled 
on  a  dry  subsoil.  Mine  were  planted  in  ground  that 
had  been  gridironed  with  small  streams  for  weeks — 
they  were  then  left  three  weeks  without  water  to 
force  them  to  deep  rooting;  they  were  then  watered 
once  in  two  weeks  with  a  deep  furrow,  2  feet  or  more 
away.  At  the  last  irrigation  the  water  was  allowed 
to  run  twenty-four  hours,  the  weather  being  the  most 
intense  and  continuous  hot  spell  of  the  summer.  In 
less  than  a  week  hundreds  of  melons  were  cracking 
open,  and  in  another  week  hundreds  more  were  de- 
caying from  the  inside. 

I  found  it  much  the  same  with  other  things  ;  but 
too  strong  conclusions  must  not  be  drawn  from  such 
instances.  There  are  some  subsoils  that  will  not 
reservoir  moisture  well  enough,  and  there  are  trees 
and  plants  that  are  tremendous  evaporators  of  water 
through  the  leaves  in  hot  weather.  But  the  princi- 
ple holds  wherever  it  can  be  applied,  and  thorough 
soaking  for  many  feet  before  anything  is  planted  will 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  water  needed  after- 
ward. If  it  brings  up  alkali,  the  sooner  it  comes  the 
better,  for  it  would  come  in  time  if  you  wet  the  ground 
enough  for  good  success.  This  may  be  very  import- 
ant where  your  summer  water  is  very  cold.  By  fill- 
ing the  ground  when  the  ground  itself  is  cold 
and  nothing  growing,  you  do  no  harm;  but  by  waiting 
until  things  are  ready  to  grow,  and  then  applying 
cold  water  too  often,  the  ground  does  not  recover 
enough  from  the  chill.  In  the  mountains  it  is  a  com- 
mon sight  to  see  corn  thus  ruined.  I  have  seen  it  so 
kept  back  with  mountain  spring  water  that  it  never 
tasseled,  though  having  plenty  of  warm  weather  and 
planted  early  enough. 

The  use  of  deep  furrows,  made  with  a  subsoil  plow, 
is  a  great  help  in  increasing  the  duty  of  water  ;  but 
this  is  not  sub-irrigation  proper.  In  sub-irrigation 
the  water  is  all  delivered  below  from  openings  in 
pipes.  Without  a  very  expensive  plant,  these  open- 
ings will  be  so  far  apart  that  you  never  can  be  cer- 
tain of  wetting  all  the  ground  or  of  wetting  any  of  it 
evenly.  The  movement  of  water  underground,  even 
in  gravel,  is  very  irregular  and  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained by  tests  in  boxes  or  anything  of  the  sort.  Un- 
less the  wetting  is  uniform,  you  have  limited  irriga- 
tion— too  much  like  irrigation  with  small  basins 
around  the  tree,  or  with  one  furrow  to  a  tree.  If  you 
can  do  no  better,  this  may  be  better  than  nothing; 
but  it  is  generally  better  to  go  where  you  can  get 
plenty  of  water,  for  you  will  rarely  get  water  to  do 
full  duty  when  limited  to  only  one  part  of  the  soil. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Orange  From  Blossom  to  Car. 

By  A.  D.  Bishop  of  Orange  at  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at 
Los  Angeles. 

First,  there  is  care  of  the  orchard,  and  this  should 
be  for  several  months  in  advance  of  the  blooming  sea- 
son to  put  the  trees  in  condition  for  healthy  bloom 
and  ability  to  hold  the  fruit  after  it  has  formed.  We 
should  endeavor  to  accomplish  this  first  by  continu- 
ous cultivation,  irrigation  frequent  enough  to  insure 
continuous  growth  to  the  end  of  the  growing  season, 
and  fertilization,  if  necessary — and  this  will  be  shown 
in  the  color  of  the  foliage  and  also  in  the  size  of  the 
leaves,  for  if  the  leaves  cease  growing  before  they 
have  attained  more  than  one-fourth  to  one-half  their 
natural  size  under  normal  conditions  you  can  be  sure 
something  is  lacking. 

The  tendency  of  an  orange  tree  is  to  overbloom, 
and  this  is  very  marked  in  some  varieties  which  so 
burden  the  strain  upon  the  vitality  of  the  tree  as  to 
render  a  dropping  of  the  fruit  a  necessity,  and  as  it 
is  all  alike  it  frequently  does  not  stop  until  all  are 
gone,  unless  the  trees  are  well  fortified  against  it  by 
the  presence  in  the  soil  of  sufficient  available  nitro- 
gen and  moisture,  that  there  may  be  no  check  in  the 
growth  until  the  young  fruit  has  attained  consider- 
able size. 

Growing. — The  character  of  the  soil  has  a  very 
marked  effect  upon  the  quality  of  fruit  produced, 
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much  more  than  on  the  growth  of  the  trees,  ranging 
from  the  coarse,  thick-skinned,  over-acid  fruits — 
usually  puffy — grown  on  the  heavy,  compact  soils, 
slowly  pervious  to  water,  to  the  high  colored,  smooth, 
tender  pulp  fruits  of  the  lighter  alluvial  soils. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  quality  of  fruit  produced  can 
be  materially  changed  by  the  addition  of  proper  fer- 
tilizers. What  they  really  are  and  the  best  time  for 
applying  can  only  be  determined  by  careful  tests  of 
the  orchard  plots  themselves,  and  while  we  have 
been  in  the  business  long  enough  to  have  pretty  well 
demonstrated  this,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have 
only  recently  begun  these  experiments  on  scientific 
lines,  and  only  in  limited  numbers,  the  average 
grower  waiting  for  the  experiment  station  or  others 
to  determine  just  what  is  proper  to  do.  I  fear  we 
have  given  too  little  attention  to  the  use  of  potash, 
being  misled  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  chemical 
analysis  has  shown  a  fair  percentage  in  the  soil.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  that  can  be  shown 
by  chemical  reaction  is  present  in  such  form  as  to  be 
readily  available  for  the  needs  of  the  tree. 

The  fertilizer  question  may  be  considered  about 
like  the  following  :  Nitrogen  to  promote  the  set- 
ting of  the  fruit ;  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  for  its 
proper  development,  and  possibly  iron  in  small  quan- 
tity in  some  of  its  readily  soluble  compounds  to  add 
depth  to  the  color,  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  desira- 
bility of  applying  them  separately  in  their  more  con- 
centrated forms,  rather  than  in  the  mixtures.  It  is 
hardly  safe  to  depend  entirely  on  stable  manure  as  a 
means  of  fertilization. 

Be  very  careful  not  to  allow  trees  to  show  the  need 
of  water  in  November,  waiting  for  the  first  rain, 
with  plenty  of  water  at  your  command,  for  it  will  be 
much  more  detrimental  to  the  fruit  to  allow  the  trees 
to  suffer  for  water  at  this  time  than  it  would  in 
August. 

Picking. — A  matter  of  no  less  importance  than 
growing  fruit  is  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer in  a  manner  to  give  satisfaction,  and  it  is  of 
the  greatest  consideration  that  it  should  carry  well, 
and  to  insure  this  it  must  be  handled  carefully.  The 
usual  essayist  writes  that  fruit  should  be  handled 
like  eggs,  and  then  recommends  a  sack  in  which  to 
pick  ;  but  we  never  hear  of  a  sack  being  recom- 
mended in  which  to  carry  eggs.  The  pickers  gener- 
ally use  the  sack  with  its  contents  of  fruit  as  a  cush- 
iod  to  keep  themselves  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  ladder,  and  we  frequently  see  them  with  the  pat- 
ent open-bottom  sack  standing  erect,  allowing  the 
fruit  to  drop  2  or  more  feet  into  the  bottom  of  the 
picking  box.  Generally  the  boxes  are  too  full  and 
are  dragged  across  the  tops  of  each  other,  rather 
than  lifting  when  being  moved.  We  are  constantly 
talking  about  care  in  handling,  but  the  people  we 
employ  to  do  the  work  do  not  use  such  care  as  expe- 
rience has  taught  is  necessary,  and,  as  I  have  been 
informed  on  remonstrating  with  a  picker,  we  are  not 
concerned  about  the  grower.  In  a  lifetime  of  expe- 
rience in  handling  practically  every  variety  of  fruit 
grown  in  this  country,  this  is  the  only  fruit  product 
in  which  the  custom  is  to  face  the  top  of  the  box  and 
press  the  cover  on  rather  than  the  bottom. 

Packing.— The  fact  is  that  fruit  does  not  carry 
nearly  so  well  as  it  did  ten  to  twenty  years  ago  before 
the  advent  of  the  machinery  packing  house,  concen- 
trating large  quantities  of  fruit,  necessitating  large 
gangs  of  pickers  and  packers,  with  the  natural  hur- 
rah attending  such  matters,  with  the  modern  venti- 
lator-refrigerator car,  which  as  a  protection  from 
frost  in  winter  or  refrigeration  in  summer  is  all 
right,  but  a  ventilator  car  is  a  complete  failure, 
since  they  needs  must  be  in  motion  to  be  a  ventilator 
at  all,  and  as  most  cars  are  twice  as  long  in  transit 
as  they  were  ten  years  ago  it  is  evident  they  must 
stand  still  one-half  the  time.  Consequently  we  are 
driven  to  refrigeration  six  weeks  earlier  than  we 
should  be. 

In  contrast  with  this  we  had  a  packing  house  with- 
out machinery,  when  thirty-five  to  fifty  boxes  was  a 
days's  work  for  a  packer,  who  wrapped  the  bottom 
row  as  carefully  as  he  did  the  top,  when  it  was  not 
considered  necessary  that  the  fruit  should  be  packed 
2  or  more  inches  above  the  top  edge  of  the  box,  to 
be  pressed  down  with  the  cover,  and  when  two  or 
three  days  were  required  in  getting  the  fruit  from 
tree  to  car,  instead  of  two  cars  in  one  day,  and  when 
loaded  even  into  an  old  combination  stock  car  car- 
ried the  fruit  without  complaint  of  bad  odor. 

Is  this  difference  in  carrying  quality  due  to  differ- 
ence in  handling,  or  is  it  possible  that  some  constitu- 
tional difficulty  has  come  to  tree  and  fruit  due  to  the 
growth  of  large  quantities  for  a  long  time  in  one  sec- 
tion, as  has  attacked  many  other  soil  products  when 
planted  continuously  on  the  same  plots. 


Small  Fruit  Figures  from  Florin. 

Mr.  G-.  Cox,  the  Florin  small  fruit  expert  and 
statistician,  gives  the  Bee  the  following  data  on  his 
specialty:  It  is  safe  to  say,  accidents  aside,  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  strawberry  in  Florin  bids  fair 
to  eclipse  all  other  fruit  industries. 

The  large  daily  shipments  of  this  season,  when 
compared  with  those  of  1893,  is  almost  beyond  belief. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  mossback  prophets  of  those 
days  to  predict  financial  ruin  for  all  those  engaged  in 
the  strawberry  business.    "  Too  many  strawberries, 


never  be  able  to  get  rid  of  them,"  they  said.  The 
output  that  year  (1893)  was  8000  crates. 

It  is  possible  that  the  prophets  will  have  an  in- 
nings, but  that  time  is  in  the  far  distant  future,  long 
after  the  output  gets  into  the  millions  of  cases  and 
the  mossbacks  have  hied  themselves  to  that  home 
beyond  the  gleaming  stars. 

To  say  the  least,  the  strawberry  industry  is  reach- 
ing vast  proportions.  Every  year  since  1893  the 
output  has  doubled  and  quadrupled.  From  8000 
cases  ten  years  ago,  it  has  reached  250,000  cases — 
250,000  cases  for  this  season  is  a  very  conservative 
estimate. 

The  largest  one-day  shipment  for  1901  was  4200 
cases;  for  1902,  6400  cases.  Seven  thousand  cases 
were  shipped  in  one  day  this  week,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  shippers  that  the  big  one-day  shipment 
will  be  somewhere  between  10,000  and  12,000  cases. 

The  shipments  so  far  this  season  amount  to  50,000 
cases  with  about  5000  taken  to  local  points. 

The  new  acreage  planted  since  March,  1902,  is 
estimated  at  300  acres,  with  about  100  acres  now  be- 
ing leveled. 

There  will  be  over  1300  acres  to  pick  from  in  1904. 

The  canneries  have  contracted  for  125  tons — 17,000 
cases,  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  July  1st.  The 
price  to  be  paid  is  satisfactory. 

The  prices  realized  so  far  this  season  are  good. 
The  Dollar  variety  takes  the  lead,  both  in  price  and 
quality.    It  is  the  leading  berry. 

At  the  present  time  it  requires  eighteen  men  at 
the  shipping  sheds,  and  they  have  to  work  lively  to 
get  the  wagons  unloaded  and  place  the  berry  cases 
aboard  the  cars. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Dairying  in  Connection  With  Fruit  Growing. 

By  C.  W.  Leffing  well,  Jr.,  at  the  Los  Angeles  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention. 

It  is  the  destiny  of  California  to  become,  in  point 
of  population  and  prosperity,  one  of  the  greatest 
States  in  the  Union.  We  have  here  a  climate  in  which 
most  men  desire  to  live  when  once  familiar  with  it. 
We  have,  in  our  great  expanse  of  territory,  a  variety 
and  richness  of  soil,  a  world  of  undeveloped  water, 
such  as  can  not  elsewhere  be  surpassed.  With  such 
natural  advantages,  it  is  hard  to  realize  how  recently 
our  great  State  has  begun  to  make  substantial  pro- 
gress toward  the  fulfillment  of  her  destiny,  and  how 
backward  is  the  condition  of  her  agricultural  indus- 
tries as  compared  to  the  farming  regions  of  the  East. 
Among  the  factors  which  have  retarded  this  develop- 
ment are  the  ownership  of  immense  grants  by  indi- 
viduals and  wasteful  and  speculative  methods  in 
farming  and  fruit  growing. 

Diversity  Desirable. — As  a  State,  we  have  too 
few  main  products,  and  the  failure  of  one  or  two 
crops  has  had  too  much  effect  upon  our  general  pros- 
perity. Again,  whole  districts  have  gone  mad  over 
the  planting  of  one  kind  of  fruit,  and  the  failure  of 
one  crop  has  produced  hard  times.  The  individual 
fruit  grower  has  bought  more  land  than  he  could  pay 
for,  and  has  recklessly  strained  to  get  rich  quickly, 
by  devoting  every  energy  to  the  growing  of  one  fruit 
crop.  He  has  neglected  to  raise  on  the  farm  part  of 
his  food  and  sustenance.  He  has  failed  in  every  par- 
ticular to  practice  the  thrift  and  economy  that  go  to 
build  up  a  stable  wealth.  His  farming  has  been  ex- 
tensive rather  than  intensive.  With  all  his  eggs  in 
one  basket,  the  failure  of  one  crop  has  gone  hard  with 
him,  and  too  often  he  has  found  that  his  soil  was  unfit 
for  the  variety  of  fruit  in  whose  development  he  has 
spent  his  last  dollar. 

If  we  would  realize  the  great  possibilities  that  lie 
before  us  as  a  commonwealth,  we  must  correct  these 
evils.  In  the  place  of  great  land  grants  owned  by  in- 
dividuals, and  farmed  in  careless  fashion,  we  must 
have  a  vast  number  of  small  farms,  each  supporting 
a  family  of  American  citizens.  In  the  place  of  a  small 
variety  of  products,  we  must  have  diversity,  and 
diversity  not  only  in  each  district  but  in  the  products 
of  each  farm  and  orchard.  In  place  of  wasteful 
methods  of  culture,  we  must  make  each  acre  produce 
to  its  limit.  Instead  of  depleting  our  soils,  we  must 
build  up  and  maintain  their  fertility. 

Dairy  in  Diversification.— It  may  be  safely  said 
that  California  is  now  making  rapid  strides  in  the 
breaking  up  of  large  holdings  into  small  farms,  in  the 
acquiring  of  an  intelligent  and  thrifty  class  of  small 
farmers,  and  in  the  diversification  of  products.  In 
this  diversification  the  development  of  the  dairy  in- 
terests is  playing  an  important  part,  and  is  destined 
in  the  future  to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  our  soils.  It  is 
in  this  respect  that  dairying  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  fruit  grower.  The  two  industries  should 
go  hand  in  hand,  as  one  is  supplemental  to  the 
other. 

Alfalfa.  —  Every  great  fruit-growing  district 
should  have  part  of  its  acreage,  where  possible,  de- 
voted to  alfalfa.  Every  fruit  grower  who  can  pro- 
duce this  king  of  milk-producing  feeds  should  devote 
part  of  his  ranch  to  its  culture,  and  keep  a  few  cows. 
Many  ranches  have  spots  of  soil  that  will  pay  better 


*n  alfalfa  than  in  fruit,  and  in  many  districts  alfalfa 
can  be  grown  between  young  trees  until  they  come 
to  full  bearing  without  detracting  from  their  pro- 
ductiveness. When  the  trees  are  in  full  bearing, 
alfalfa  hay  can  be  bought,  and  there  are  few  orchard- 
ists  who  can  not  find  a  place  to  grow  a  few  pumpkins, 
sugar  beets  and  other  succulents,  which,  with  alfalfa 
and  bran,  will  make  up  a  complete  cow  diet.  These 
feeds,  put  through  the  digestive  apparatus  of  a  cow, 
would  bring  in  for  milk  and  butter  a  regular  and  sure 
cash  income,  the  benefit  of  which,  in  a  community 
whose  main  crop  is  ready  for  the  market  but  once  a 
year,  would  be  felt  in  every  line  of  trade.  Dairying 
would  thus  help  tide  over  the  long  period  of  waiting 
between  crops  for  the  money  that  sometimes  never 
comes.  As  I  have  said,  the  most  important  way, 
however,  in  which  dairying  is  supplemental  to  fruit 
growing  is  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Nature  has  given  us  a  wonderfully  rich  soil,  which 
we  have  drawn  upon  lavishly;  but  nature's  bank  ac- 
count is  not  inexhaustible,  and  a  day  of  reckoning 
will  come  if  we  do  not  make  regular  deposits  of  fer- 
tilizer to  protect  our  soil  account  from  overdraft. 
We  can  secure  chemical  fertilizers  by  paying  out 
hard-earned  dollars,  but  by  our  methods  of  clean 
culture  we  are  burning  out  our  soils.  We  must  have 
humus,  and,  to  supply  humus,  together  with  plant 
food,  there  is  nothing  so  beneficial  to  the  soil  as  ani- 
mal manure,  and  there  is  no  machine  so  good  for 
making  the  manure  as  the  cow.  There  is  this  pecu- 
liarity about  the  alfalfa  plant:  It  draws  most  of  its 
nourishment  in  the  form  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmos- 
phere. What  it  does  not  get  from  the  atmosphere  it 
goes  down  deep  in  the  earth  for,  and  grows  year 
after  year  on  the  same  soil,  without  need  of  fertilizer 
and  without  apparently  leaving  the  soil  any  worse  off. 
In  fact,  the  top  soil,  at  least,  is  greatly  enriched  by 
cropping  to  alfalfa.  This  crop  forms  the  most  per- 
fect single  cow  feed  known  to  man,  and  the  beauty  of 
it  is  that,  after  making  enough  milk  to  pay  a  hand- 
some profit  on  its  cost,  a  cow  returns  to  us  80%  of 
its  nutriment  in  the  form  of  manure. 

Making  Plant  Food. — I  estimate,  from  generally 
accepted  feeding  tables,  that  the  value  of  the  fer- 
tilizing elements  in  the  manure  from  a  ton  of  alfalfa 
hay  is  about  $8  or  $9.  It  is  probable  that  it  would 
pay  to  buy  alfalfa  hay  at  $6  per  ton  and  plow  it  un- 
der in  our  orchards;  but  how  much  better  a  proposi- 
tion it  is  to  have  our  cows  work  it  into  manure  while 
making  a  good  profit  from  it  in  the  form  of  milk  and 
butter.  The  same  principle  holds  good  regarding 
other  feed  stuffs  that  can  be  used  to  supplement  al- 
falfa. The  manurial  value  of  a  ton  of  bran  after  pass- 
ing through  the  cow  is  about  $12  per  ton,  and  if  the 
milk  from  the  bran  will  pay  a  profit  on  its  cost,  the 
manure,  when  properly  cared  for,  is  a  very  cheap  fer- 
tilizer to  the  man  who  has  trees  to  put  it  on.  If  a 
machine  should  be  invented  which  would  draw  down 
nitrogen  from  the  sky,  like  cucumbers  from  sun- 
beams, and  would  draw  up  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  combine  them 
with  humus  in  readily  available  form,  every  fruit 
grower  would  want  to  buy  such  a  machine,  especially 
if  it  turned  out  gold  dollars  as  well  as  manure. 

This  is  just  what  the  alfalfa  plant,  in  connection 
with  a  good,  healthy  herd,  will  do,  and,  such  being 
the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  alfalfa  and  dairy- 
ing in  connection  with  fruit  growing  should  receive 
more  attention.  It  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  every  or- 
chardist  will  be  able  to  keep  a  herd  of  cows,  but  even 
if  every  fruit  grower  who  now  keeps  one  cow  would 
keep  two,  this  increase,  small  as  it  seems,  would  add 
thousands  of  dollars  to  our  wealth  and  fertilize  thou- 
sands of  acres  that  are  now  going  backward. 

No  doubt  the  objection  is  made  by  many  that  the 
care  of  cows  entails  too  much  work.  It  does  take 
work — steady  and  faithful  work;  but  it  is  a  work  that 
pays,  a  work  that  saves — the  kind  of  work  that  gets 
the  most  out  of  the  soil  and  builds  up  stable  wealth 
and  prosperity.  To  these  objectors  I  say,  as  you 
raise  more  cows,  raise  more  boys  to  milk  them,  and, 
as  you  boys  grow  up  under  this  healthful  discipline, 
they  will  have  developed  in  them  those  rugged  traits 
of  industry  and  strength  that  have  made  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  what  he  is — the  life  blood  of  the  Re- 
public. 

To  recapitulate:  The  stepping  stones  to  Califor- 
nia's future  greatness  are  the  breaking  up  of  large 
holdings  into  small  farms  and  orchards  ;  greater  di- 
versity in  general  and  in  the  products  of  each  ranch; 
intensive  culture;  greater  care  in  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  To  accomplish  this  latter  pur- 
pose, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  dairying  will  receive  more 
attention  on  the  part  of  fruit  growers. 


Riverside  Dairy  Ranch. 

Our  readers  already  know  much  about  the  fine 
Holstein  stock  on  the  Riverside  ranch  of  the  Pierce 
Land  &  Stock  Co.,  near  Stockton,  for  we  have  had 
pictures  and  descriptions  of  a  number  of  the  animals. 
Other  features  of  this  commendable  dairy  establish- 
ment are  mentioned  by  a  writer  for  the  Oakland 
Tribune  who  recently  visited  the  place.  Some  of  these 
things  are  of  wide  interest. 

Splendid  Buildings. — The  visitor  is  at  once  im- 
pressed with  the  splendid  buildings  which  adorn  this 
model  farm.    To  the  east  is  a  large  roomy  structure, 
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the  calf  barn,  which  is  84x180  feet.  The  floor  is  ar- 
ranged with  boxstalls  and  many  stalls  where  calves 
are  raised  by  hand  from  birth  until  weaning  time, 
when  they  are  removed  to  the  adjoining  sheds  and  al- 
lowed to  run  in  the  paddocks  which  communicate 
with  them.  This  building  is  well  lighted  and  airy;  the 
greatest  care  has  been  given  to  sanitary  conditions, 
and  they  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  is  possible.  The 
stalls  are  filled  with  calves,  there  being  100  in  the 
building  at  the  present  time.  They  seem  most  con- 
tented with  their  surroundings  and  with  the  splendid 
care  and  attention  which  they  receive  from  the  at- 
tendants. These  Holstein  calves  receive  as  much  at- 
tention as  to  food  as  is  given  to  the  average  baby. 

Passing  from  the  calf  barn  it  is  but  a  few  steps  to 
the  milking  barn,  a  large  building,  176  feet  in  length 
by  140  feet  in  breadth,  which  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted. This  building  is  a  revelation  to  the  average 
dairy  man,  for  here  he  finds  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions for  practical  dairy  farming.  In  addition  to 
the  numerous  boxstalls  in  which  the  sires  of  the  herd 
are  housed,  are  200  ordinary  stalls  for  the  milking  of 
animals.  Every  practicable  sanitary  arrangement 
has  been  adopted.  The  large  barn  is  a  model  of 
cleanliness  and  excellently  lighted  by  a  large  number 
of  skylights  and  circled  by  a  series  of  windows.  There 
is  a  large  room  for  milkers'  utensils  and  also  rooms  for 
roots,  such  as  beets,  carrots,  etc.  A  large  hay  room, 
holding  200  tons,  completes  the  structure. 

Milking  the  Cows. — At  milking  time  the  cows  file 
into  the  big  structure  and  each  takes  her  place  in  her 
accustomed  stall  with  little  or  no  confusion.  They 
are  very  gentle  animals,  for  they  are  at  all  times 
treated  by  the  attendants  with  the  greatest  kindness 
and  consideration.  Such  things  as  striking  an  animal 
or  even  speaking  to  it  harshly  are  unknown  here. 
The  utmost  system  is  displayed  in  the  regularity  of 
feeding,  milking,  etc.  The  work  of  the  owners  could 
hardly  have  reached  such  a  standard  of  excellence  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  active  co-operation  of  every 
employe.  All,  from  the  highest  and  lowest,  display 
the  keenest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  great  herd. 
Dairy  papers  are  eagerly  read  and  all  changes  for  the 
betterment  of  the  animals  actively  discussed.  Latest 
methods  must  be  best  methods  before  being  installed 
and  they  run  the  gauntlet  of  criticism  from  all  before 
being  installed. 

Charles  D.  Pierce,  the  president  of  the  company, 
has  encouraged  this  keen  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  employes  in  many  ways.  He  has  always  been  of 
the  opinion  that  it  takes  brains  and  a  love  for  the 
occupation,  as  well  as  much  energy  and  persever- 
ance, to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  success,  and 
that  the  personal  attitude  is  a  strong  factor  in  the 
best  achievement.  Farming  at  Riverside  is  looked 
upon  as  a  pleasure,  not  as  a  drudgery. 

Business  Judgment. — The  success  which  the  Pierce 
Land  &  Stock  Co.  has  obtained  very  fully  demon- 
strates that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  a 
born  farmer  to  make  a  success  of  this  kind  of  work.  A 
sound  business  capacity  and  good  business  principles 
are  the  most  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  work.  There 
is  much  to  be  remembered  by  the  modern  farmer  in 
the  lessons  of  the  older  farmers;  there  is  also  much 
that  should  be  forgotten.  The  last  few  years  have 
seen  a  decided  impetus  in  scientific  farming  in  this 
State,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  much  of  our  great 
State's  future  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  this 
interest.  When  the  average  farmer  comes  to  a  re- 
alization that  breeding  on  scientific  and  intelligent 
lines  will  improve  his  herd  as  persistent  and  heavy 
milkers  and  as  large  butter  producers,  without  in- 
creasing proportionately  his  cost  of  maintenance,  and 
that  the  money-making  capacity  is  in  the  adoption  of 
new  and  approved  methods,  he  will  have  appreciated 
the  prime  economic  facts  in  dairying.  Many  men  will 
argue  that  they  have  not  the  means  to  expend  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  their  animals.  To  be  sure,  the 
owners  of  Riverside  have  expended  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  establishing  this  herd ;  but  farmers,  by 
care  and  foresight,  can  all  improve  the  stock  which 
they  possess,  and  by  a  few  judicious  investments  in 
good  animals  lay  the  foundation  for  a  much  greater 
success  in  the  future.  If  they  will  remember  the  sim- 
ple axiom  that  the  sire  is  half  the  herd  they  will  have 
solved  the  greater  part  of  the  problem.  No  dairy- 
man can  afford  to  use  any  but  the  best  sires  which  he 
can  command. 

At  Riverside  new  blood  is  constantly  being  intro- 
duced into  the  herd  through  the  sires,  all  of  whom 
come  from  a  long  line  of  record  makers,  in  which  the 
ability  to  transmit  desirable  qualities  has  been 
proved. 

Advanced  Register.  —  Already  this  ranch  has 
placed  thirty-four  animals  in  the  advanced  register 
— a  record  which  can  hardly  be  equaled  by  any  other 
herd  of  animals  in  this  country  for  the  same  period. 
All  these  tests  have  been  made  during  the  past  year 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  coming  year  will  see 
a  much  larger  number  added  to  the  register.  The 
milk  and  butter  tests  that  have  brought  them  these 
honors  have  all  been  conducted  by  representatives  of 
the  agricultural  department  of  the  University  of 
California.  The  company  has  selected  the  cows  for 
these  record  trials  from  time  to  time,  and,  in  order 
to  handle  its  stock  to  the  best  advantage,  has 
adopted  an  individual  system  of  record.  The  yield  of 
each  animal  is  carefully  weighed  at  each  milking  and 
tested.    A  glance  at  the  system  will  show  at  once 


the  yield  of  the  milk  and  butter  produced  by  each 
animal  in  the  herd.  Composite  samples  are  taken 
and  tested  by  the  Babcock  method  twice  a  month. 
The  wonderful  results  of  systematic  work  have  al- 
ready been  shown. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Government  Work  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — Several  articles  having  appeared 
in  publications  on  the  Pacific  coast  regarding  the 
experimental  vineyards  recently  established  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Califor- 
nia, which  may  lead  to  a  misunderstanding  by  the 
general  public  of  the  exact  purpose  and  scope  of  viti- 
cultural  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  I  would  like  to  make  the  following 
statement  in  your  valuable  paper  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested  in  viticultural  matters: 

Two  experimental  vineyards  have  been  established 
by  the  Department,  one  at  Oakville,  Napa  county, 
and  the  other  at  Fresno,  Fresno  county,  California, 
in  connection  with  the  general  viticultural  investiga- 
tions authorized  by  Congress  in  the  last  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Bill.  In  these  vineyards  it  is  proposed 
to  bring  together  for  observation  and  test  all  the 
known  resistant  stocks  of  the  world  which  give  any 
indication  of  value  to  the  American  vine  grower,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  their  adaptability  to  Pa- 
cific coast  conditions,  and  their  congeniality  to  the 
improved  commercial  varieties  of  vinifera  grapes 
grown  in  this  country. 

Incidentally  it  is  also  proposed  to  assemble  as  com- 
plete a  collection  of  vinifera  grapes  of  all  countries 
as  can  be  procured,  with  a  view  to  correcting  the 
existing  confusion  in  nomenclature  of  varieties  and 
determining  the  adaptability  of  these  varieties  to 
localities  and  their  value  for  different  uses. 

The  necessity  for  systematic  and  comprehensive 
work  along  these  lines  has  for  some  time  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Department,  and  became  very  evident 
through  observation  of  existing  conditions  as  found 
by  the  writer  during  an  extended  survey  of  the  vine- 
yard regions  of  California  during  the  vintage  season 
of  1902.  It  was  further  manifested  by  the  urgent 
appeals  for  investigations  by  the  Department  of 
growers  in  many  sections  of  the  State  during  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1902-1903,  for  the  relief  of  existing 
conditions. 

Provision  having  been  made  in  the  appropriation 
bill  as  noted  for  prosecution  of  the  work,  suitable 
land  was  secured  for  vineyards  of  twenty  acres  each, 
at  Oakville  and  Fresno,  California,  and  stocks  were 
secured  for  planting  about  five  acres  at  each  point. 
These  plantings  will  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  prom- 
ising stocks  come  to  light,  and  grafted  as  fast  as  they 
reach  suitable  age.  A  similar  vineyard  is  contem- 
plated for  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  all 
three  will  be  used  as  bases  of  operation  from  which 
the  campaign  can  be  directed.  Smaller  outlying 
tests  of  promising  stocks  for  particular  vineyard 
soils  and  conditions  are  in  contemplation. 

The  direction  and  management  of  these  vineyards 
rest  entirely  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
though  in  certain  phases  of  the  work  of  investigation 
the  California  Experiment  Station  has  agreed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Department. 

The  growers  of  the  State  may,  therefore,  rest 
assured  that  all  phases  of  the  work  will  receive  thor- 
ough and  careful  investigation  by  the  Department 
and  that  all  that  can  be  done  through  systematic 
and  thorough  investigation  will  be  accomplished. 

Yours  very  truly,  Geo.  C.  Husmann, 

Expert  in  charge  of  viticultural  investigations. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  20. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Benefits  of  Drainage. 

By  E.  W.  Hilgahd,  Director  of  the  University  of  California  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations,  in  report  of  "  Drainage  of  Fresno 
District,"  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

Irrigation  and  drainage  are,  or  should  be,  inti- 
mately connected  where .  the  supply  of  irrigation 
water  is  exceptionally  scanty.  It  is  always  difficult 
to  utilize  a  desirably  abundant  water  supply  so  as 
not  to  call  for  at  least  local  application  of  artificial 
drainage. 

In  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the  arid  irrigation 
countries  the  soils  are  predominantly  of  a  light, 
sandy  or  silty  nature,  easily  penetrated  to  great 
depths  by  water  and  air.  With  these  the  roots  of 
plants  also  reach  to  such  depths,  drawing  therefrom 
not  only  moisture  but  also  plant  food,  which  in  these 
soils  is,  as  a  rule,  very  abundant.  The  plants  of  the 
arid  region  thus  are  enabled  to  utilize  nearly  as 
many  feet  of  soil  mass  as  in  the  regions  of  summer 
rains  inches  would  be  drawn  upon;  and  it  is  evident 
that  this  advantage,  which  postpones  for  a  long  time 
the  need  of  fertilization,  should  not  be  lightly  thrown 
away.  Each  farm  in  the  arid  region  has  several 
similar  ones  underground,  which  with  proper  man- 
agement can  be  fully  utilized. 

But  this  presupposes  that  the  water,  air  and  roots 
can  all  penetrate  under  irrigated  culture  as  they  do 
in  the  natural  condition.    It  means  that  the  ground 


water  level  shall  not  be  allowed  to  rise  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  the  penetration  and  healthy  life 
of  the  roots  in  the  depths  of  the  soil  mass.  If  by  in- 
tentional or  careless  over-irrigation,  or  by  leakage 
from  the  ditches,  the  water  level  is  allowed  to  rise 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  the  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive lands  of  the  arid  valleys  are  reduced  to  the 
same  condition  as  are  those  of  the  humid  countries:  a 
shallow  layer  of  surface  soil,  within  which  alone  the 
roots  can  exercise  their  functions  of  plant  nutrition. 
The  natural  result  is  that  this  layer  soon  becomes 
exhausted,  and  copious  artificial  fertilization  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  profitable  production. 

And  even  this  is  the  most  favorable  case.  When, 
in  addition,  the  upward  movement  of  the  soil  water 
carries  with  it  the  entire  mass  of  salts  of  various 
kinds  which  exist  in  all  arid  soils,  and  brings  them 
within  reach  of  surface  evaporation,  these  "  alkali " 
salts  impregnate  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  cultivation  of  many  crops  unprofitable,  or 
sometimes  altogether  impossible.  This  "  rise  of  the 
alkali "  has  been  experienced  in  all  arid  countries 
where  irrigation  is  practiced,  in  Algeria,  Egypt  and 
India  as  well  as  the  United  States;  it  occurs  wher- 
ever salt  marshes  are  reclaimed  from  the  saline 
overflow,  as  has  been  done  for  centuries  in  the  Old 
World;  and  the  means  for  such  reclamation  are  well 
known  and  as  a  general  method  require  no  new 
demonstration.  Drainage,  and  especially  under- 
drainage,  are  the  absolute  and  definite  remedies  for 
alkali,  as  well  as  for  excessive  rise  of  bottom  water. 

The  principles  and  practice  of  drainage  are  well 
known,  and  not  difficult  to  master  by  any  intelligent 
person;  but  in  the  alkali  regions  it  sometimes  re- 
quires special  additional  precautions  to  render  it 
effective.  The  chief  obstacle  found  is  where  "black 
alkali "  or  carbonate  of  soda  exists  in  a  close-grained 
soil,  puddling  it  and  rendering  it  both  impervious  to 
water  and  impossible  of  tillage.  In  such  cases  the 
underdrains  may  not  run  until  the  noxious  "  black 
alkali"  is  at  least  partially  neutralized  by  means  of  a 
dressing  of  gypsum,  "  land  plaster."  In  the  Fresno 
region  this,  fortunately,  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule. 

Summarizing  the  advantages  of  systematic  land 
draining  which  is  now  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
people  of  California  by  the  Drainage  Act  recently 
passed,  it  may  be  said  that: 

1.  It  prevents  the  drowning  out  of  the  deeper 
roots  of  plants  by  the  rise  or  fluctuations  of  the 
ground  water,  by  which  the  vineyards  and  orchards 
are  so  frequently  rendered  unprofitable. 

2.  It  prevents,  or  at  least  limits  definitely,  the 
shallowing  of  the  soil  caused  by  high-lying  ground 
water,  resulting  in  the  need  of  early  and  copious  fer- 
tilization, which  would  otherwise  not  have  been  called 
for  in  many  years.  The  annual  cost  of  such  fertiliza- 
tion will  soon  exceed  the  first  cost  of  drainage. 

3.  Drainage  does  away  definitely  with  the  alkali 
evil.  When  once  established  the  land  can  easily  be 
so  handled  as  either  to  remove  all  the  alkali,  or  to 
leave  in  the  soil  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  rationally 
considered  beneficial,  on  account  of  its  usual  content 
of  valuable  and  highly  available  plant  food.  To  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  much  of  this  soluble  plant  food,  the 
use  of  gypsum  is  also  valuable;  but  subsequent 
swamping  of  the  land  would  cause  a  return  of  the 
black  alkali  unless  drainage  were  provided  for. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  May,  1903. 

Tobacco  at  Cloverdale. 

We  have  previously  given  outlines  of  tobacco  grow- 
ing under  cloth  at  Cloverdale.  The  Reveille  says 
that  transplanting  began  last  week.  The  planters 
started  under  the  huge  canvas  that  covers  five  acres 
of  ground  on  the  Elliot  place.  Raising  shade-grown 
tobacco  calls  for  a  considerable  outlay  of  money 
where  it  is  done  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  covering  an  acre  of  ground 
with  canvas,  together  with  the  poles,  wire,  etc.,  in 
the  construction  of  the  tent,  is  between  $350  and 
$400  per  acre.  After  the  first  year,  however,  this 
cost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  the  only  expense  is 
for  the  canvas  that  may  have  to  be  replaced.  In 
the  East  the  canvas  must  be  entirely  replaced  each 
year,  for  the  rains  and  wind  at  intervals  during  the 
summer  months  unfit  it  for  after  use.  In  California, 
and  especially  in  this  section,  where  but  little  wind 
prevails,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  rain,  the  ele- 
ments are  expected  not  to  deal  with  the  cloth  so 
harshly.  A  goodly  quantity  of  the  canvas  used  at 
Hermitage  last  season  has  been  found  fit  for  use 
again.  Manager  Ahrens  says  next  year  tobacco 
men  expect  to  secure  a  cloth  of  stronger  web  that 
will  outlast  anything  now  put  up  for  this  purpose. 
At  the  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  the  heavy  ex- 
pense of  this  mode  of  production  would  cut  into  the 
profits  and  leave  but  little  for  the  grower.  But  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  tobacco  is  of  a  finer  tex- 
ture and  a  much  greater  percentage  is  suitable  for 
wrappers.  As  a  leaf  that  will  work  into  wrappers 
brings  a  vastly  higher  price  in  the  market,  the  pro- 
ducer finds  the  added  cost  of  production  more  than 
offset  by  the  increase  in  his  profits.  A  great  deal  of 
the  tobacco  grown  without  shade  is  suitable  for 
wrappers,  but  the  percentage  is  not  so  large  nor  the 
quality  as  good.  Then,  also,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  three  crops  may  be  secured  by  this  method, 
against  two  by  the  uncovered  way. 
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ALAMEDA. 
Buying  Cherries  and  Apricots.— 
San  Leandro  Reporter:  During  the  past 
week  the  buyers  for  the  canners  have 
been  at  work  getting  contracts  for  the 
cherry  and  apricot  crops.  For  cherries, 
white  and  soft  blacks,  the  price  has  been 
3  cents,  and  for  Royal  Anns  5  cents  has 
been  the  general  offer,  but  there  is  a 
rumor  that  5£  cents  has  been  paid  for 
choice  fruit.  The  buyers  claim  that  this 
price  is  for  Royal  Anns  alone,  in  other 
words,  that  they  will  take  no  other  cher- 
ries when  such  a  price  is  paid.  For  Kent- 
ish and  May  Dukes  the  price  is  4  cents. 
For  choice  Moorpark  apricots,  $25  a  ton 
has  been  paid.  These  have  to  go  8  to  10 
to  the  pound.  For  Blenheim,  the  general 
offer  is  about  $20  per  ton,  12  to  the  pound. 
Some  offers  earlier  in  the  season  were  for 
the  same  amount,  but  took  the  fruit  at 
from  12  to  14  to  the  pound.  One  grower 
is  said  to  have  a  contract  for  $22$  a  ton, 
16  tolthe  pound. 

BUTTE. 

About  Half  a  Crop.— Bee:  The 
farmers  in  Butte  county  are  beginning  to 
estimate  their  wheat  and  barley  crops  and 
some  of  them  are  very  pessimistic.  They 
say  that  on  the  adobe  lands  there  will  not 
be  more  than  half  a  crop.  A  large  amount 
that  was  sown  for  grain  will  have  to  be 
cut  for  hay,  and  will  not  then  be  profitable 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  grain  stocks. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Chico  there 
will  be  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
wheat  or  barley  output  from  that  of  last 
season. 

Hemp  Doing  Well.—  John  Heaney, 
of  Gridley,  the  hemp  man,  is  now  engaged 
in  breaking  the  last  of  the  crop  of  1902. 
He  will  have  when  done  about  100  tons  of 
fibre.  The  crop  now  sown  is  looking  fine, 
the  young  hemp  being  nearly  5  feet  high. 
Mr.  Heaney  has  a  somewhat  larger  acreage 
than  formerly,  having  planted  this  spring 
nearly  300  acres. 

FRESNO. 

Grasshoppers.  —  Selma  Enterprise: 
Farmers  along  the  foothills  report  that 
grasshoppers  are  more  numerous  than 
ever  this  season.  The  hoppers  promise  to 
do  no  small  amount  of  damage  to  veg- 
etables, vines,  etc.,  if  some  means  are  not 
taken  to  check  them.  The  best  method 
of  destroying  these  pests  is  said  to  burn 
all  weeds  and  rubbish  where  they  nest. 

Successful  Berry  Growing.— 
Fowler  Ensign:  John  Frazier  has  some  two 
acres  in  strawberries,  of  which  about  one- 
third  of  an  acre  was  planted  last  year  and 
the  rest  was  set  out  this  spring.  From 
this  third  of  an  acre,  supplemented  by  a 
very  few  boxes  from  the  new  planting, 
about  175  crates  of  berries  have  been 
picked,  or  in  weight  some  1|  tons.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  strawberries,  Mr.  Frazier  has 
about  half  an  acre  of  loganberries  in 
bearing  and  the  same  amount  of  black- 
berries. 

The  Grain  Crop.— Sanger  Herald: 
Jos.  Well  estimates  that  the  wheat  yield 
this  year  will  be  about  20%  less  than  last 
year,  owing  to  lack  of  rain.  Barley  is 
looking  much  better  than  wheat,  and  will 
be  almost  an  average  crop. 

Fruit  Around  Fowler.— Democrat : 
E.  E.  Hutchinson  of  Fowler,  a  member  of 
the  California  Promotion  Committee, 
says  he  has  inspected  the  orchard"  in 
the  Fowler  district  and  finds  the  fruit 
dropping  in  large  quantities.  He  esti- 
mates the  crop  will  be  about  60%  or  75% 
of  that  of  last  year,  but  the  fruit  will  be 
larger  and  finer  and  will  realize  better 
prices. 

Another  Orange  Grove.  —  Thirty 
thousand  young  orange  trees  (nursery 
stock)  are  being  grown  on  the  half  section 
of  land  recently  purchased  by  a  local  syn- 
dicate composed  of  Lee  McLaughlin  and 
the  Morrow  Bros,  of  Sanger,  Hardy  Gil- 
strap  of  Visalia  and  A.  Kirk  man  of  Exe- 
ter. This  tract  is  situated  8  miles  north- 
east of  town  and  is  thought  to  be  admir- 
ably adapted  to  citrus  fruit  growing. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Tall  Growths.— Pomona  Times :  C. 
W.  Hayes  exhibits  samples  of  oats,  barley 
and  wheat  taken  from  fields  near  south- 
west of  town.  The  oats'  stalks  are  7  feet 
high,  the  wheat  nearly  6  and  the  barley  5. 
All  are  in  full  head  and  indicate  much 
grain. 

Worms  are  Eating.— Pasadena  Star  : 
Worms  are  eating  everything  soft  and 
green  that  tbey  can  find.  They  them- 
selves are  green  in  color,  but  not  green  as 
to  where  to  find  acceptable  food.  It  is 
said  the  recent  damp  weather  had  a  favor- 
able effect  on  the  development  of  the 
wrigglers,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that 
if  the  present  warm,  sunny  weather  holds 
for  a  few  days  there  will  be  sudden  and 
numerous  deaths  among  the  army  of  the 
invader.    As  yet  the  pest  has  not  done 


the  harm  that  was  wrought  by  worms 
under  similar  conditions  a  few  years  ago. 

MERCED. 
Outlook  for  Grain.  —  Sun:  M.  D. 
Wood  says  the  grain  crop  in  this  vicinity 
will  not  make  more  than  60%  to  75%  of  last 
year's  crop.  This  is  on  account  of  the 
April  drought  and  the  high  winds  that 
have  prevailed  during  this  month.  The 
grain  on  the  hard  land  is  better  than  that 
on  the  sandy  land,  while  the  reverse  is 
usually  the  case.  The  acreage  sown  to 
grain  is  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
but  there  is  less  wheat  and  more  barley. 
The  Merced  river  bottom  is  planted  en- 
tirely to  corn,  although  not  so  much  corn 
as  last  year. 

PLACER. 

Late  Snowfall.—  Bee:  There  was 
quite  a  hailstorm,  followed  by  a  shower 
of  rain  at  Auburn  on  the  21st  inst.  There 
was  snow  as  far  as  Colfax  and  the  weather 
very  cold.  While  the  storm  was  too  late 
to  be  of  much  benefit  to  Placer  county,  it 
did  no  harm.  On  the  other  hand  it  will 
materially  aid  the  grain,  giving  it  a 
chance  to  fill.  Altogether  this  is  a  late 
season  in  Placer.  Not  since  1876  has  snow 
fallen  in  the  mountains  as  late  as  this. 

The  "Peach  City."— Herald:  New- 
castle shipped,  in  the  five  months'  fruit 
season  of  last  year,  1349  carloads  of  decid- 
uous fruits  to  Eastern  markets.  In  addi- 
tion 3,000,000  pounds  of  fruit  went  by  local 
freight  and  3,600  pounds  went  by  Wells, 
Fargo  Express.  The  fruit  crop  this  year 
will  be  less  than  that  of  last  year,  but  1000 
carloads  are  given  as  a  fair  estimate.  The 
fruit  will  also  be  of  better  quality. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Good  Grain  Crop.— Press:  Five  hun- 
dred cars!  Seven  thousand,  five  hundred 
tons!  This  is  the  amount  of  grain  that 
will  be  shipped  from  the  Perris  valley  this 
season.  After  successive  years  of  drought 
and  crop  failure,  the  back  country  has 
"made  good."  It  was  to  verify  the  re- 
ports of  "  bumper  "  crops,  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Press  made  an  incursion 
into  the  heart  of  the  grain-growing  section 
of  Riverside  county.  The  result  was  a 
revelation. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Appointment  of  Sheep  Inspector. 
— Bee:  The  Board  of  Supervisors  met  on 
22nd  inst.  to  further  consider  the  appoint- 
ment of  County  Sheep  Inspector.  There 
were  three  candidates  for  the  position — 
John  Quinn,  John  N.  Blair  and  Edward 
F.  Dalton.    John  N.  Blair  was  elected. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Big  Hay  Crop.— Times-Index  :  There 
will  be  a  big  hay  crop  harvested  in  this 
valley  this  season.  Between  Redlands  and 
San  Bernardino  there  is  already  a  great 
deal  of  hay  down,  principally  barley. 
Much  of  the  oats  is  yet  standing,  as  it 
matures  a  little  later. 

A  New  Bug  Law.— Sun  :  The  board 
of  supervisors  has  passed  a  sweeping  ordi- 
nance designed  to  protect  the  horticultu- 
ral interests  of  the  county.  The  ordinance 
will  practically  act  as  a  quarantine  law 
against  the  importation  of  citrus  trees 
from  Florida  and  Louisiana.  This  has 
been  made  necessary  by  the  prevalence  of 
the  insect  pest  commonly  known  as  the 
white  fly  on  citrus  trees  in  Florida  and 
the  other  orange  growing  States.  The 
ordinance  provides  a  lengthy  method  of 
treating  all  such  trees  imported  here 
which  show  any  signs  of  the  pest,  and  the 
treatment  is  such  that,  to  an  outsider,  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  the  tree  will  die, 
even  if  the  bugs  do  not.  As  a  penalty  for 
the  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  ordi- 
nance it  is  ordained  that  a  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed $500,  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed 
six  months,  or  both  such  fine  and  impris- 
onment may  be  inflicted. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Ranchers  Delighted  at  Pros- 
pects.— Otay  Newslets :  Ranchers  on 
the  San  Miguel  mesa  in  the  upper  Otay 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  crop  prospects 
for  that  region.  Grain  measures  8  feet  in 
height  and  will  run  two  and  three  tons  to 
the  acre,  at  least.  Wheat  and  barley  are 
making  splendid  growth,  the  stalks  of  the 
former  reaching  6  feet  in  height,  with 
full,  heavy  heads.  The  barley  will  run 
fifty  busheis  to  the  acre.  Corn  is  now  2 
feet  high  and  of  fine  quality,  while  vege- 
tables and  fruit  are  showing  up  better 
even  than  last  year.  The  fruit  trees, 
especially  the  apricot,  are  loaded  down. 

HONEY  CROP.— Union:  The  honey 
crop  is  beginning  to  come  in,  but  the  cold 
weather  of  the  past  month  has  delayed 
it  to  a  considerable  extent.  Simon  Levi 
reports  that  that  which  has  come  in  has 
been  of  an  exceptionally  fine  quality.  He 
says  the  outlook  is  favorable  for  the  larg- 
est honey  yield  on  record,  but  if  the  cold 
weather  keeps  on  the  crop  may  not  come 
up  to  expectations.  As  a  token  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  bee  interests  and 
prospects,  Mr.  Grigsby  received  125  honey 
cases  Saturday  at  Campo  as  the  first  in- 


stallment for  the  honey  crop  from  his 
apiary.  Some  of  the  apiarists  are  well 
employed  in  the  middle  of  the  sunny  days 
hiving  the  swarms,  which  are  coming  off 
strong  and  large  this  season. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Novel  Expedient  of  a  Fruit 
Grower. — Stockton  Record:  An  Eastern 
man  called  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  inquire  concern- 
ing an  announcement  recently  published 
regarding  a  summer  school  to  be  held 
among  fruit  pickers.  According  to  report, 
one  of  the  big  fruit  growers  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  county  has  hit  on  a  novel 
idea.  As  an  inducement  for  whole  fam- 
ilies to  engage  in  picking,  he  will  open  a 
school  where  the  small  children  can  pur- 
sue their  studies  while  the  older  ones  and 
the  heads  of  families  gather  and  pack 
fruit.  The  Eastern  visitor  intends  to 
bring  his  family  here. 

Helped  the  Grain.— Although  the 
cool  winds  of  the  past  seven  days  have 
been  far  from  enjoyable,  they  have  done 
a  world  of  good  to  the  grain  in  this  valley. 
The  winds  have  been  laden  with  moisture 
which  refreshed  the  grain  and  stopped 
the  rapid  ripening.  It  is  believed  now 
that  the  late  grain  will  yield  fully  as 
heavy  as  was  expected  early  in  the  season. 

John  Swett  &  Son  of  Martinez  have 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  at  Lodi  and  es- 
tablished a  grape  vine  nursery  there, 
several  hundred  thousand  vines  of  bench 
grafted  and  also  ungrafted  resistant  stock 
being  planted  there.  Most  of  the  vines 
are  being  grown  under  contract  for  deliv- 
ery to  growers  next  season. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Supposed  to  be  Texas  Fever.— 
Tribune:  Thomson  Reid  has  lost  three 
cows  from  what  is  feared  to  be  Texas 
fever.  A  report  was  recently  made  in  the 
Tribune  of  his  having  lost  ten  head,  and 
County  Veterinarian  Faulkner  was  at 
once  telephoned  to  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Reid  changed  his  whole  herd  of 
some  sixty  or  seventy  milk  cows  over  onto 
another  ranch  in  the  Los  Osos  valley 
where  no  cattle  had  been  and  they  were 
at  once  infested  with  ticks.  Several  took 
the  fever  and  died  and  they  removed  the 
whole  bunch  home. 

A  New  Harvester.— Paso  Robles 
Record:  Nyberg  Brothers  have  received 
on  trial  a  new  style  of  combined  harvester. 
The  machine  is  patterned  after  harvesters 
used  in  wheat  fields  of  Australia.  Instead 
of  cutting  off  the  grain  and  a  portion  of 
the  stalk  with  a  cutting  arrangement, 
the  machine  strips  only  the  heads.  The 
grain  is  threshed  and  sacked  upon  the 
machine  also.  The  harvester  is  manufac- 
tured in  San  Jose. 

SAN  MATEO. 
Hopkins  Property  Sold.  —  Red- 
wood City  Democrat:  The  late  Moses 
Hopkins'  magnificent  country  place, 
which  is  known  all  over  the  State,  has 
been  purchased  by  Wm.  J.  Dingee  of  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  for  $80,000.  It 
consists  of  672  acres,  of  which  about  500 
are  in  grain  and  156  in  pasturage,  while  16 
aGres  of  lawn  and  shrubbery  surround  the 
great  residence  of  the  late  owner.  On 
the  property  are  reservoirs  and  piping,  a 
stable  which  cost  nearly  $40,000,  com- 
modious barns  and  other  buildings.  It  is 
entirely  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  buyer  to  use  the  place  as 
a  summer  residence  and  stock  farm. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Fruit  Prospects— Gilroy  Gazette: 
From  several  orchardists  at  Rucker 
comes  the  news  that  the  crop  there  is 
most  promising  and  the  outlook  more 
satisfactory  than  it  has  been  for  years. 
Peach  trees  of  the  Muir  variety  are  loaded 
with  the  young  fruit,  an  illustration  of 
which  is  seen  in  a  small  branch  brought 
to  this  office  by  S.  G.  Richter,  the  rural 
mail  carrier.  On  one  stem,  less  than  2 
inches  long,  twelve  peaches  all  nearly 
developed  were  counted.  The  trees  will 
require  extensive  thinning.  The  prune 
yield  is  light  but  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  growers  feel  great  satisfaction.  No 
thinning  will  be  required,  the  fruit  will  be 
large  and  command  top  prices,  and  the 
expenses  of  handling  will  be  compara- 
tively small. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

After  the  Codlin  Moth.— Pajaro 
Transcript:  Prof.  Clark  and  J.  H.  Pilk- 
ington  are  traveling  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  investigating  the  cod- 
lin moth  in  that  locality.  The  gentlemen 
will  establish  experiment  stations  at  Boul- 
der Creek,  Skyland  and  other  places  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains. 

Loganberries. — The  growers  of  logan- 
berries are  considering  the  advisability  of 
organizing.  This  berry,  while  a  prolific 
bearer,  is  in  market  for  only  ,  about  two 
months. 

SHASTA. 
Grain  Crop  a  Failure.  —  Redding 
Searchlight:   Rain  was  badly  needed  re- 


cently on  the  Igo  region  for  grain  ana 
grass.  Now  it  is  not.  The  time  has 
passed.  There  will  be  no  grain  and  next 
to  no  hay.  From  one  farm,  containing 
329  acres,  5000  sacks  of  grain  were  gath- 
ered two  years  ago.  This  year  the  grain 
from  that  piece  of  land  will  not  fill  one 
sack. 

SONOMA. 

Purchased  Cherries.  —  Petaluma 
Courier:  James  B.  Moran,  representing 
the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Association, 
purchased  over  a  hundred  tons  of  cherries 
in  the  Petaluma  district  on  Thursday. 
The  price  paid  was  3  to  5  cents  per  pound. 
Henry  Hammill's  cherry  crop,  or  the  por- 
tion of  it  sold  to  Mr.  Moran  Thursday, 
will  net  him  between  $7000  and  $8000. 

STANISLAUS. 
Irrigated  Lands.— Modesto  Herald  : 
Superintendent  Childs  of  the  Turlock  irri- 
gation district  system  says  there  are  ap- 
proximately 400  irrigators  this  season  and 
that  the  total  irrigated  area  is  anywhere 
between  12,000  and  16,000  acres.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  area  is  devoted  to  alfalfa,  the 
remainder  to  orchard,  vineyard,  sweet 
potatoes,  corn,  watermelons,  etc. 

TULARE. 

Shipping  Cattle  to  Nevada.— Por- 
terville  Messenger:  One  of  the  biggest 
shipments  of  beef  cattle  that  has  been 
made  from  this  city  in  some  time  was 
made  last  Tuesday,  when  eight  carloads, 
consisting  of  207  head,  were  started  on 
their  journey  to  Reno,  Nev.  They  were 
purchased  by  A.  R.  Cook  for  the  Nevada 
Meat  Co.  and  were  the  property  of  the 
Gill  Bros,  of  Frazier  valley.  The  lot  con- 
sisted of  half  steers  and  half  cows,  all  in 
excellent  condition,  and,  we  understand, 
brought  a  fancy  price. 

Scale  in  Orchards. — Register:  The 
fruit  trees  in  many  of  the  orchards  are 
reported  to  be  badly  infected  with  the 
brown  scale  and  there  is  quite  a  demand 
for  parasites  to  turn  loose  upon  the  scale. 
Spraying  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  spray  all  portions  of  the  trees. 
The  ladybugs  of  different  varieties  have 
proven  very  efficacious  where  they  have 
been  turned  into  the  orchards,  but  there 
have  not  been  enough  to  supply  the 
demand. 

YOLO. 

Early  Apricots. — Winters  Express: 
A  shipment  of  five  boxes  of  apricots  was 
made  Monday,  the  18th,  by  Jack  Stick- 
land  and  L.  E.  Neel  of  Winters.  They 
were  consigned  to  Chicago.  Since  then 
other  shipments  have  been  made  to  Vaca- 
ville,  where  the  fruit  is  used  to  help  make 
up  carloads. 

Looking  for  Dried  Apricots.  — 
Some  dried  fruit  buyers  now  in  the  mar- 
ket are  ready  to  take  all  the  apricots  they 
can  get  but,  refuse  to  handle  peaches. 
Fruit  growers  who  understand  the  situ- 
ation are  not  doing  business  that  way. 
There  are  lots  of  peaches  and  but  few 
apricots,  therefore  the  wise  seller  will  see 
that  he  doesn't  get  left  when  it  comes  to 
disposing  of  his  crop. 

Wheat  Filling  Out  Well.— Bee: 
So  far  as  weather  is  concerned,  conditions 
could  hardly  be  more  favorable  for  grain. 
Wheat  is  filling  out  well.  If  Yolo  has 
twenty  days  of  this  weather  the  heads 
will  be  full  and  the  berry  plump.  Half 
the  hay  crop  is  in  shocks  of  windrows  and 
the  farmers  are  working  early  and  late  to 
get  it  stacked  and  under  shelter. 

YUBA. 

Silk  Experiment.— Wheatland  Four 
Corners:  At  the  residence  of  John  Stew- 
art of  Wheatland  are  several  thousand 
silk  worms  owned  by  a  company  of 
Japanese.  The  worms  have  been  brought 
here  for  experimental  purposes,  and 
should  they  prove  successful  the  owners 
will  purchase  lands  and  go  into  the  busi- 
ness extensively.  Thus  far  the  little 
workers  are  meeting  all  expectations  and 
the  experimenters  feel  greatly  encour- 
aged at  the  progress  being  made.  As  the 
mulberry,  the  chief  diet  of  ,the  worm, 
grows  to  perfection  in  this  section  it  looks 
probable  that  the  silk  worm  industry  will 
gain  a  substantial  footing. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Car* 
The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charges  i-Vld,  with  full  directiona 
for  ita  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
rHE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland 
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The  Boy. 

I  wouldn't  be  a  single  thing  on  earth 

Except  a  boy; 
And  yet  it'8  just  an  accident  of  birth 

That  I'm  a  boy; 
And,  goodness  gracious  1    When  I  stop 
and  think 

That  I  once  trembled  on  the  very  brink 
Of  making  my  appearance  here  a  girl 
It  fairly  makes  my  ears  and  eyebrows 
curl — 

But  I'm  a  boy. 

Just  think  of  all  the  jolly  fun  there  Is 

When  you're  a  boy  I 
I  tell  you,  you're  just  full  of  business 

When  you're  a  boy  I 
There's  fires  to  build  in  all  the  vacant  lots, 
Go  swimmin',  tie  the  fellers'  clothes  in 
knots, 

Tie  tin  cans  on  the  tails  of  dogs— why, 

gee  I 

The  days  ain't  half  as  long  as  they  should 
be 

When  you're  a  boy  I 

There's  lots  of  foolish  things  that  make 

you  tired 

When  you're  a  boy  ! 
There's  heaps  of  grouchy  men  that  can't 

be  hired 

So  like  a  boy; 
There's  wood  to  chop  at  home  and  coal  to 
bring 

And  "Here,  do  this— do  that— the  other 
thing  1" 

And,  worse  than  all,  there's  girls— O,  holy 
smoke ! 

Are  they  a  crime,  or  are  they  just  a  joke 
Upon  a  boy  ? 

And  then,  there's  always  somebody  to  jaw, 

When  you're  a  boy  ! 
Somebody  always  laying  down  the  law 

To  every  boy  ! 
"Pick  up  your  coat;  see  where  you've  put 
your  hat; 

Don't  stone  the  dog.    Don't  tease  the  poor 
old  cat; 

Don't  race    around  the    house  "—why, 

suff'rin'  Moses  I 
The  only  time  you  have  to  practice  things 

like  those  is 

When  you're  a  boy  I 

And  yet  I  don't  believe  I'd  change  a  thing 

For  any  boy; 
You've  got  to  laugh,  to  cry,  to  work,  to 
sing, 

To  be  a  boy; 
With  all  his  thoughtless  noise  and  careless 

play. 

With  all  his  heartfelt  trials  day  by  day, 
With  all  his  boyish  hopes  and  all  his  fears, 
I'd  like  to  live  on  earth  a  thousand  years 
And  be  a  boy. 

— W.  H.  Pierce,  in  Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


A  Visiting  Tour. 

"  No,  Silas,"  said  Mrs.  Bisbee  firmly, 
"I  won't." 

"But,  Martha,  they've  all  been  here, 
and  it's  no  more  than  right  that  we 
should  go  and  see  them.  There's  sister 
Sarah,  and  cousin  Johanna,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  around  Putman  Corners. 
Why,  we  could  spend  a  month  amongst 
'em  as  well  as  not,  and  it's  only  fifteen 
miles  away.  I  should  think  they'd  feel 
hurt,  actually,  our  not  going  there." 

Mrs.  Bisbee  sighed.  "I  know,  Silas, 
there's  lots  of  your  folks  and  mine  that 
I'd  just  love  to  see,  and  I  suppose  they 
do  feel  queer  because  we  don't  visit 
more." 

"Then  why  not  go?"  Silas  put  in 
eagerly.  "  Now  is  the  time.  I've  got 
the  fall  work  along  so  that  John  can  do 
everything  and  there's  Molly  to  keep 
house.  I've  been  thinking  about  it  all 
summer,  and  of  how  we'd  spend  Oc- 
tober visiting  around.  We  ought  to  go. 
It's  our  duty.  You've  worked  hard, 
too,  and  deserve  a  vacation.  Say  you'll 
go." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Bisbee,  again.  "I 
won't.  Ever  since  I  went  to  see  Mary 
James  that  time  three  years  ago,  and 
found  her  so  sick  and  ailing,  I  made  a 
vow  never  to  go  and  visit  anybody  un- 
less I  could  do  it  and  not  make  trouble. 
I  know  folks  think  they  help  when  they 
visit  if  they  do  a  few  little  things,  but 
they  forget  all  the  extra  work  they 
make.  I'm  sorry  to  disappoint  you, 
Silas,  and  I'd  love  to  go  myself,  but  I 
can't,  and  that  settles  it." 

Silas  said  nothing,  and  presently  got 
up  and  went  out  of  the  house.  Martha 
went  to  the  window  and  looked  at  him 
as  he  crossed  the  yard.    "I  did  hate 


to  refuse,  but  I'd  hate  worse  to  think  I 
was  making  a  poor  overworked  folks' 
burdens  heavier  to  bear.  What  on 
earth  has  he  got  in  his  head  now  ?  " 

Silas  had  been  walking  slowly  along 
but  when  he  came  to  a  row  of  little  hen- 
houses he  stopped  abruptly  and  stared 
at  the  first  one  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
it  before.  Then  he  took  out  his  two- 
foot  rule  and  measured  it  carefully  on 
two  sides,  then  walked  rapidly  away 
out  of  his  wife's  range  of  vision. 

"Martha,"  said  Mr.  Bisbee,  that 
evening,  "  will  you  go  visiting  if  I'll  fix 
it  so  as  not  to  make  any  trouble  for 
folks  ?  " 

"You'll  go,  too?" 

"Sure!"  He  laughed  like  a  boy. 
"  Will  you  go  ?  "  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"Yes,"  said  Martha,  slowly,  "if  you 
are  sure  it  won't  make  anybody  extra 
work." 

"  All  right,"  he  said  ;  "  be  ready  by 
Wednesday,"  and  he  picked  up  his 
newspaper  as  if  to  settle  down  for  a 
long  evening  of  reading. 

"Now,  Silas,  expostulated  Martha, 
"what  have  you  got  in  your  head? 
That  new  henhouse  for  one  thing,  I'm 
sure.    What  is  it  ?  " 

Silas  laid  down  the  paper  with  a 
grin.  "  Oh,  I  tell  you,  Martha,  it's  a 
great  scheme.  Yes,  and  the  henhouse 
is  in  it.  Luckily  I  haven't  put  any 
hens  in  it  yet,  so  it's  all  nice  and  clean. 
I'm  going  to  put  the  big  platform  on 
the  low-down  wagon,  then  put  the  hen- 
house on  top.  That'll  leave  just  room 
in  front  for  a  spring  seat,  and  there 
we  are.  I'll  fix  a  spring  bed  inside,  to 
fasten  up  against  the  wall  day  time,  and 
we  can  carry  a  little  oil  stove  and  some 
provisions,  and  our  clothes.  We'll  hitch 
in  Tom  and  Jerry,  and  start.  We'll 
have  to  go  slow,  of  course,  but  we'll 
have  a  chance  to  see  the  country  and 
we'll  get  around  some.  What  do  you 
think  ?  " 

What  Martha  thought  was,  "  Oh 
dear  !  Why  does  he  think  up  such  ridic- 
ulous things !  I'd  a  thousand  times 
rather  stay  at  home.  What  will  folks 
say  ?  But  without  any  perceptible  hes- 
itation she  said,  "  It  certainly  is  a 
great  scheme,  Silas,  and  I'll  be  ready 
Wednesday  to  go  with  you  and  aston- 
ish the  natives." 

That  night  she  shed  a  few  tears  of 
mortification,  but  the  days  preceding 
their  departure  she  caught  some  of  her 
husband's  enthusiasm.  I  might  as 
well  make  the  best  of  it,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "  and  we'll  be  two  ec- 
centic  old  critters  together." 

On  Tuesday  night  everything  was 
ready.  The  henhouse  looked  peculiar 
to  say  the  least,  but  inside  everything 
was  remarkably  snug  and  ship-shape. 
Before  daylight  Wednesday  morning 
the  horses  were  hitched  in,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bisbee  bade  their  son  and  daugh- 
ter good-bye  and  started  out  of  the 
yard. 

The  spring  seat  had  an  easy  back, 
and  as  they  came  out  into  the  road 
Martha  gave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  It 
was  a  beautiful  morning  in  early  Oc- 
tober. The  horses  felt  good  and  walked 
briskly  along.  Amid  the  changing  scene, 
the  pleasant  sights  and  sounds  Martha 
forgot  to  care  what  people  thought  or 
said. 

It  was  four  weeks  to  a  day  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bisbee  again  drove  into  their 
own  yard.  It  was  nearly  supper  time, 
and  during  the  meal  Molly  and  John 
told  of  all  the  neighborhood  happenings 
and  their  own  work.  But  after  the 
dinner  was  done,  Martha  sat  in  her 
favorite  rocking  chair  and  told  the 
story  of  their  visiting  tour. 

"We  went  first  to  your  Aunt 
Sarah's.  We  found  that  if  we  didn't 
stop  on  the  way  we'd  get  there  before 
dinner  and  we  didn't  want  to  do  that, 
so  when  we  got  to  Uncle  Jeptha's  pines 
we  stopped  and  fed  the  horses  and  ate 
our  dinner. 

"  Well,  I  was  glad  enough  when  I  got 
to  Sarah's  that  we  wa'n't  going  to  make 
any  extra  work.  She  looked  all  beat 
out.  The  men  had  just  gone  to  the 
fipld  to  work,  and  she  hadn't  cleared 
up  the  dinner  table.  She  thought  we'd 
come  to  eat,  and  you  don't  know  how 
relieved  she  looked  when  she  found 
we'd  had  our  dinner.  I  took  hold  and 
helped  with  the  dishes,  though  she 
tried  not  to  have  me.  I  told  her  I  felt 
lazy  and  shiftless,   not   having  done 


anything  all  the  forenoon,  and  it  was 
the  truth,  too. 

"Silas,  he  put  the  horses  in  the  barn, 
there  was  plenty  of  room — and  then  he 
went  over  and  helped  the  men  dig  their 
potatoes.  They  got  them  all  dug  that 
afternoon,  thanks  to  what  he  did. 
Your  Uncle  John  was  kind  of  behind  on 
his  work,  and  so  we  stayed  there  three 
days  and  your  father  used  his  two 
horses  plowing  for  him  and  doing  some 
other  work.  I  helped  Sarah  and  did 
cooking  for  her.  She  said  she  was  so 
sick  of  her  own  cooking  that  it  did  her 
lots  of  good  to  have  mine  for  a  change. 

"Well,  we  went  away  leaving  Sarah 
and  John  feeling  more  hopeful  and 
rested,  and  with  more  work  done  than 
when  we  went  there. 

"  It  was  about  the  same  at  every 
place  we  went.  It  was  the  hardest 
thing  to  make  folks  understand  that  we 
didn't  want  them  to  work  for  us.  We 
fairly  had  to  fight  to  be  allowed  to 
sleep  in  our  henhouse  and  eat  our  own 
food. 

"  We  found  Cousin  Johanna  with  a 
house  full  of  company.  When  they  un- 
derstood our  reason  for  traveling  the 
way  we  did  some  of  'em  were  so 
ashamed  they  just  packed  up  their 
things  and  left,  and  the  rest  took  hold 
and  helped.  We  did  a  lot  of  work  for 
Johanna.  We  made  sheets  and  pillow- 
cases and  some  puffs,  and  canned  pears 
and  quinces  and  got  her  house  cleaned 
before  we  left.  And  Silas  helped  out 
doors,  too. 

"But  mother,"  said  Molly,  when 
Mrs.  Bisbee  paused,  "it  don't  seem  to 
me  you  had  much  of  a  vacation,  if  you 
had  worked  like  that  every  place  you 
went." 

"Why,  you  see,  it  was  so  different 
from  working  at  home,  and  when  we 
were  going  from  place  to  place  we  had 
to  rest,  so  by  the  time  we  stopped  we 
wanted  to  work.  And  then  it  was 
such  a  chance  to  visit!  I  don't  know 
when  I've  had  such  good  long  talks 
with  folks,  and  especially  at  Johanna's. 
There  were  two  other  cousins  there 
that  I  didn't  expect  to  see,  and  we  did 
have  such  a  good  time  working  and 
talking  together. 

"  Yes,  I  did  have  a  lovely  time.  I'm 
glad  you  thought  of  it,  Silas.  We'll  go 
every  year,  won't  we  ?  But  after  all, 
even  if  I  did  have  the  best  time  visiting 
I  ever  had  in  my  life,  it  does  seem  aw- 
ful good  to  get  back  home  again,"  and 
she  looked  about  her  with  an  ex- 
pression of  perfect  satisfaction  on  her 
face. 


To  Keep  the  Hair  Healthy. 

Don't  brush  the  hair  only.  Brush  the 
scalp  until  it  glows. 

Don't  brush  the  hair  roughly.  Let 
the  motion  of  the  hand  be  light  and 
gentle. 

Don't  brush  the  hair  in  any  other 
direction  than  the  way  in  which  it 
grows. 

Don't  think  that  you  must  not  brush 
the  hair  because  it  is  falling  out. 

As  a  rule,  don't  wash  the  hair  oftener 
than  once  a  month.  Too  frequent  wash- 
ing makes  it  dry. 

Don't  use  too  much  soap,  borax  or 
soda  when  taking  a  shampoo.  Substi- 
tute yolk  of  egg.  If  the  hair  is  natur- 
ally oily,'  use  only  the  white  of  the  egg. 

Don't  fail  to  rinse  with  clear  water 
and  to  rub  in  a  little  oil  after  a  sham- 
poo. 

Don't  rub  the  hair  briskly  with  towels 
after  washing  it.  There  is  danger  of 
breaking  the  long  hairs.  Absorb  the 
moisture  carefully  with  warm  towels. 

Don't  neglect  daily  massage  of  the 
scalp  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  dipped 
in  cold  water;  or  use  a  clean  nailbrush. 

Don't  fail  to  apply  a  tonic  to  hair  and 
scalp  at  least  once  a  week. 

Don't  singe  or  clip  the  ends  of  the 
hair.  Don't  use  a  coarse  brush,  but  one 
that  has  long,  fine,  unbleached  and  un- 
dyed  bristles. 

Don't  buy  a  cheap  dressing-comb.  It 
pays  to  buy  a  good,  flexible  tortoise- 
shell  comb,  even  if  you  must  do  with  one 
dress  the  less  during  the  year. 

Don't  wear  the  hair  always  in  the 
same  style.  A  change  of  mode  is  bene- 
ficial. 

Don't  tie  the  hair,  or  roll  or  twist  it 
in  any  way  tightly.  This  strains  the 
roots  of  the  hair  and  is  very  injurious. 


To  Cook  Asparagus. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  new  way  for  cook- 
ing this  delightful  and  succulent  veg- 
etable is  ever  brought  to  light.  We 
have  treated  it  to  all  sides  of  the  fire, 
and  we  applied  to  it  all  kinds  of  sauces, 
seasonings  and  flavorings  that  ingen- 
uity could  suggest,  and  a  knowledge  of 
good  things  approve.  But  these  bits 
of  information  are  more  or  less  in  the 
possession  of  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  people.  The  great  and  general 
run  of  cooks,  and  of  diners,  for  that 
matter,  halt  when  you  ask  them  to 
name  a  way  for  cooking  asparagus  out- 
side of  boiling  and  baking,  and  throw  up 
their  hands  when  you  demand  of  them 
the  name  of  any  sauce  besides  butter 
sauce  and  white  sauce  that  may  be  de- 
pended on  to  give  it  the  filip  of  variety. 

Tbey  don't  know  that  a  few  drops  of 
lemon  juice  and  a  few  grains  of  cayenne 
added  to  plain  melted  butter,  to  be 
poured  over  boiled  asparagus,  lifts  it 
quite  out  of  the  commonplace  into  the 
realm  of  excellent  good  things.  Nor 
do  they  know  that  a  bit  of  Parmesan 
added  to  this  same  melted  butter  sauce 
for  asparagus  gives  it  a  foreign  smack 
that  will  quite  redeem  a  prosaic  din- 
ner. 

The  cold  asparagus  tips  may  be  fried 
in  butter,  and  this  butter  be  enlivened 
with  paprika,  which  will  provide  a  dish 
different  in  every  taste  from  the  boiled 
asparagus  served  with  butter.  And  a 
delicious  way  for  serving  this  fried  as- 
paragus is  in  croustades,  as  a  change 
from  toast,  although  toast  and  aspara- 
gus do  seem  to  have  a  natural  affinity 
for  each  other.  A  suspicion  of  onion 
flavor,  too,  does  tone  up  a  dish  of  as- 
paragus successfully  ;  while  chives  and 
Spanish  peppers,  used  judiciously  in 
composing  a  dressing  for  it,  figure 
very  happily. 

Baked  asparagus  is  usually  boiled 
first,  and  then  only  the  tender  parts  of 
the  stalks  are  baked.  Sometimes  these 
are  cut  into  inch  lengths,  and  some- 
times left  as  long  as  they  can  be  with 
the  hard  part  taken  off.  Mostly,  too, 
a  bechamel  sauce  is  the  popular  one  in 
which  to  encase  the  asparagus  tips  be- 
fore baking,  and  over  the  top  put 
grated  cheese  and  crumbs,  that  the 
proper  browning  may  take  place.  Now 
this  is  all  very  well.  No  one  can 
quarrel  with  bechamel  sauce ;  it  is 
gentle  and  refined  always.  But  it  does 
seem  sometimes  to  be  insipid,  and 
especially  so  when  anything  so  unob- 
trusive in  flavor  as  asparagus  is  dec- 
orated with  it.  To  remedy  this  tame- 
ness  there  may  be  used  a  little  anchovy 
essence  in  the  bechamel,  or  a  dash  of 
horseradish,  or  onion  juice,  or  a  few 
capers — anything,  in  fact,  that  you 
have  seen  or  heard  of  in  connection 
with  this  sauce  when  used  for  similar 
purposes. 

As  for  treating  cold  asparagus, 
there  are  innumerable  ways.  With 
just  a  French  dressing  it  is  always  in 
favor ;  with  French  mustard  added  to 
the  dressing  it  is  even  more  in  vogue, 
and  with  a  mayonnaise,  or  tartar  sauce, 
it  touches  perfection.  Then  again, 
lemon  juice  and  nothing  more,  save  a 
little  salt,  rests  well  on  cold  aspara- 
gus, only  the  vegetable  must  be  chilled 
for  all  its  good  points  so  served  to  be 
apparent. 

Perhaps  a  list  of  sauces  suitable 
for  asparagus  hot,  with  directions  for 
making  them,  would  be  a  convenient 
thing  for  reference  during  this  aspara- 
gus season : 

Bearnaise  Sauce. — Beat  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  till  lemon  colored,  and  add 
to  them  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
a  pinch  of  salt.  Stir  over  a  slow  fire 
till  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  but 
it  must  not  boil.  Let  it  blend  well  and 
then  pour  in  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar. 
A  few  chopped  chives  should  be  added 
or  the  juice  of  an  onion. 

Black  Butter  Sauce. — Brown  in  a  fry- 
ing pan  two  ounces  of  butter,  add  as  it 
is  browning  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice 
and  few  grains  of  cayenne. 

Tarragon  Sauce. — Cook  together  one 
gill  each  of  tarragon  vinegar  and  white 
wine  vinegar.  Add  then  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  veloute  sauce  and  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  to  thicken  it.  Season  well 
with  cayenne  and  the  needed  salt,  and 
it  is  ready  for  use. 

Bread  Sauce. — Chop  an  onion  very 
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fine,  put  it  in  a  saucepan  with  four 
ounces  of  breadcrumbs,  pressed  through 
a  sieve,  add  a  little  pepper,  salt  and  a 
half  cupful  of  rich  cream.  Boil  gently 
for  ten  minutes  and  serve. 

Sauce  Bordelaise. — Peel  and  chop 
very  fine  four  cloves  of  garlic  and  put 
into  a  saucepan  with  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  olive  oil.  When  beginning  to  color 
a  bit  add  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley. 

Hollandaise  Sauce. — Put  two  ounces 
of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  with  a  little 
salt,  nutmeg  and  a  gill  of  water.  Cook 
over  the  fire  five  minutes.  In  another 
saucepan  have  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar  cooked  till  reduced  one  half. 
Add  to  the  other  ingredients  with 
a  tablespoonful  bechamel  sauce  and 
an  ounce  of  butter.  Mix  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water 
and  remove  the  sauce  from  the  fire  ; 
when  it  has  ceased  boiling  add  the  egg 
yolks,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  strain 
before  serving. 

If  these  hints  are  not  sufficient,  an 
entirely  new  one  may  be  built  by  taking 
bits  from  several  of  these  and  adding 
them  together,  blending  with  a  bit  of 
melted  butter,  if  necessary. — The  Epi- 
cure. 


Story  of  an  Egg. 


If  a  fertile  egg  has  been  incubating 
for  even  twenty-four  hours  a  small 
speck  is  visible,  but  it  is  not  discernible 
in  thick  or  dark-shelled  eggs;  but  if  the 
egg  were  broken  open  it  would  be  per- 
ceived that  the  vesicle  had  enlarged, 
and  radiating  from  it  would  be  a  num- 
ber of  minute  blood  vessels. 

On  the  third  day  these  blood  vessels 
will  have  completely  surrounded  the 
yolk,  and  the  small  dark  spot  in  the 
center  will  have  developed  into  the  eye 
or  brain.  The  brain  is  the  first  part  to 
take  definite  form. 

On  or  about  the  fourth  day  a  respira- 
tory membrane  is  formed,  and  the  egg 
gradually  increases  in  opacity  until 
after  the  seventh  day  it  is  not  practi- 
cable to  form  any  judgment  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  chick  by  means  of  light. 

By  the  tenth  day  the  bones  of  the 
skeleton  have  begun  to  assume  consist- 
ency, the  internal  organs  have  a  de- 
cided shape,  the  heart  is  formed,  and 
all  vital  organs  are  complete.  On  cer- 
tain parts  feathers  are  growing,  and 
all  development  from  hence  is  rapidly 
carried  on. 

On  the  twelfth  day  heat  is  given  out, 
and  this  is  easily  demonstrated  to  those 
who  use  incubators,  as  less  heat  is  re- 
quired to  keep  up  the  temperature,  and 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  move  back 
the  weight. 

The  chick  reaches  its  perfect  form  on 
the  fifteenth  day,  and  from  thence 
grows  in  size  until,  on  the  nineteenth 
day,  respiration  through  the  lungs 
takes  place. 

Up  to  within  a  few  hours  of  the  exit 
of  the  chick  from  the  shell  the  egg  bag 
lies  outside  the  bird.  Immediately  be- 
fore hatching  it  is  absorbed  into  the 
intestines,  and  forms  sufficient  suste- 
nance for  the  chick  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Therefore,  people  should  avoid 
attempting  to  cram  the  little  birds 
until  this  time  has  passed,  when,  if  they 
are  healthy,  they  will  help  themselves 
readily  enough. 

If  all  has  gone  well  the  eggs  will  be- 
gin to  chip  not  later  than  the  twen- 
tieth day,  and  the  chick  leaves  the  shell 
unassisted  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
hours  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
bill. 

Effect  of  Eye  Strain. 

Dr.  George  M.  Gould's  theory,  ad- 
vanced in  a  recent  published  book,  that 
eye  strain  is  largely  responsible  for 
dyspepsia,  has  aroused  much  interest 
here  among  physicians  and  laymen. 
Dr.  Gould  says  the  physician  has  failed 
to  be  a  pathologist.  He  has  endeav- 
ored to  cure  the  immediate  suffering. 
He  has  not  tried  to  penetrate  back  of 
it  to  its  original  cause.  He  has  always 
gone  on  the  assumption  thai  indiges- 
tion is  a  sickness  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Not  until  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's 
articles  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  says 
the  author,  did  any  one  imagine  that 
the  digestion  was  only  the  buffer,  the 
whipping  block  for  the  eye.    "The  re- 


flex result  of  eye  strain,"  continues  Dr. 
Gould,  "must  be  shunted  everywhere 
except  back  to  the  eye  itseif.  In 
woman  it  goes  to  the  head,  and  the 
world  is  full  of  those  tortured  with 
nervous  or  bilious  headaches.  In 
many,  especially  in  men  working  much 
with  their  eyes,  the  reflex  is  to  the 
digestional  organs,  with  indigestion 
and  liver  derangements,  anorexia,  etc., 
as  the  result.  The  truth  that  eye 
strain  induces  these  functional,  gastric, 
intestinal  and  biliary  disorders  cannot 
much  longer  be  ignored.  When  acted 
upon  it  will  constitute  one  of  the  great- 
est advances  in  practical  medicine  that 
has  ever  been  made." 


Domestic  Hints. 


Chicken  Pancakes  — Cut  the  breast 
of  a  cold  cooked  chicken  into  dice- 
shaped  bits,  mince  some  skinned  and 
blanched  mushrooms,  add  these  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  finely  chopped  ham  and 
a  truffle  finely  chopped.  Let  these  sim- 
mer in  just  enough  good  stock  to  keep 
them  moist  and  free  from  burning. 
Make  a  thick  light  pancake,  spread 
some  of  the  mixture  over  it,  put  an- 
other pancake  on  top,  garnish  with 
parsley,  and  send  to  the  table  at  once 
while  hot  and  fresh. 

Danish  Pudding. — Put  into  a  bowl 
the  yolks  of  seven  eggs,  five  ounces  of 
sugar  and  a  gill  of  cream  ;  whisk  this 
for  ten  minutes  over  a  very  slow  fire, 
not  allowing  it  to  boil  at  all.  Then  add 
a  little  less  than  an  ounce  of  pulverized 
gelatine  dissolved  in  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  water.  Add  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
stiffly  whipped,  the  juice  of  one  large 
or  two  small  lemons,  pour  into  a  deep 
dish  and  set  in  the  ice  cave  for  two 
hours  or  longer.  When  unmoulded  for 
serving  surround  with  a  border  of  whip- 
ped cream  which  has  been  tinted  a  light 
green  with  some  vegetable  coloring. 

Liver  and  Bacon.— Bacon  and 
calves'  liver  is  a  common  dish,  but 
especially  attractive  to  men  who  enjoy 
rich  food.  Calves'  liver  is  much  more 
delicate  than  beef  or  even  lamb.  Slice 
it  fine  and  lay  it  in  cold  water  for  at 
least  ten  minutes.  This  draws  out  the 
blood  and  makes  the  liver  better  food. 
Fry  a  dozen  pieces  of  bacon  cut  in 
waferlike  slices  to  every  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  calves'  liver.  Let  the  bacon 
be  ice  cold  and  crisp  it  quickly  on  a  very 
hot  frying  pan  until  it  forms,  in  a 
few  minutes,  into  little  brown  rolls. 
Take  up  the  bacon  and  fry  the  calves' 
liver,  which  has  been  dried  on  a  clean 
cloth,  in  the  bacon  fat  for  ten  minutes, 
or  until  it  is  well  browned  on  both  sides. 
Dish  it  and  decorate  it  with  the  crisp 
rolls  of  bacon.  There  should  be  no 
grease  about  this  dish,  and  there  will 
not  be  if  it  is  properly  cooked. 
•  Veal  Croquettes. — Delicious  veal 
croquettes  may  be  made  of  a  cup  of 
cold  veal  minced  fine.  Meat  that  has 
served  for  a  soup  stock  will  do  very 
well  for  this  purpose.  Add  a  cup  of 
rice  cooked  until  tender,  half  a  cup  of 
cooked  sweetbreads  minced  and  chop- 
ped fine.  Add  for  seasoning  three  or 
four  drops  of  onion  juice,  a  sprig  of 
minced  parsley,  a  spray  of  celery 
minced  and  one  of  thyme.  Moisten  the 
mixture  with  three-quarters  of  a  cup 
of  white  stock  which  has  previously 
been  jellied  and  then  melted  before  it  is 
added.  Add  salt  and  pepper  and  one 
beaten  egg  yolk  to  the  mixture  while  it 
is  over  the  fire.  Add  salt  and  pepper 
and  let  the  mixture  cook  for  three  or 
four  minutes,  then  turn  it  out  on  a 
platter,  to  become  cold.  When  cold 
form  into  croquettes.  Roll  lightly  in 
breadcrumbs,  then  mask  with  beaten 
egg  yolk  and  a  little  milk,  roll  in  sifted 
breadcrumbs  again  and  fry  in  smoking 
hot  fat  until  a  golden  brown. 

Cream  of  Cauliflower. — Cut  one 
small  cauliflower  into  flowerettes,  re- 
serve a  tablespoonful,  put  the  rest  into 
a  saucepan  with  three  cups  of  boiling 
water,  one  small  white  onion,  half  a 
small  celeriac  cut  in  slices  and  a  bay 
leaf.  Cook  together  ten  minutes,  drain 
and  put  the  vegetables  into  a  double 
boiler  with  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  ;  steam 
for  ten  minutes.  Put  the  flowerettes 
into  the  water  the  vegetables  were 


boiled  in  and  cook  until  tender,  re- 
move and  put  aside  to  keep  warm, 
measure  the  water  and  add  sufficient 
from  the  kettle  to  make  two  cupfuls, 
pour  this  over  the  vegetables,  cook  un- 
til tender  and  press  through  a  fine 
sieve.  Bring  two  cups  of  milk  to  boil- 
ing point,  turn  the  puree  into  this,  let 
it  boil  up  once,  remove  from  the  fire. 
Beat  two  egg  yolks  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  rich  cream  together,  add 
some  of  the  soup  to  this,  then  mix  all 
together,  turn  into  the  tureen,  add  the 
flowerettes  and  serve  at  once. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

In  making  cheese  omelet  try  mixing 
the  cheese,  finely  grated,  of  course, 
with  the  eggs  before  the  latter  are 
beaten.  The  lightness  of  the  omelet 
will  not  be  interfered  with,  while  the 
flavor  will  be  greatly  improved. 

To  prepare  tomatoes  a  l'ltalienne  use 
half  a  can  of  tomatoes,  half  a  cupful  of 
rice,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper  and  one 
small  onion  shredded  or  a  bit  of  chopped 
garlic.  Stew  all  the  ingredients  for 
two  hours.    Serve  as  a  vegetable. 

An  old-fashioned  New  England  dish  is 
made  by  boiling  green  peas  and  new 
potatoes  together.  Boil  the  peas  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  add  the  potatoes, 
which  should  be  small ;  put  in  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  boil  twenty  min- 
utes longer.  Pour  off  the  water,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  butter,  a  cupful  of  cream 
or  rich  milk,  heat  through  and  serve. 

Grilled  tomatoes  require  large,  firm 
fruit.  Wipe  the  tomatoes  and  split 
them  though  the  center.  Lay  them 
skin  side  down  on  a  broiler  and  cook 
over  a  clear  fire  until  tender.  Turn  on 
the  other  side  and  brown  lightly.  Put 
a  generous  lump  of  butter  on  each, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  set  in 
the  oven  a  few  minutes  before  serving. 

To  escallop  tomatoes,  season  a  quart 
canful  with  salt,  sugar  and  onion  juice. 
Have  ready  two  kinds  of  breadcrumbs, 
those  crumbled  from  a  light  stale  loaf 
for  inner  layers,  and  those  dried  and 
sifted  for  the  top.  Sprinkle  a  low, 
broad  baking  dish  with  crumbs.  Add 
dots  of  butter,  then  spread  a  layer  of 
tomatoes  with  the  hard  bits  removed. 
There  should  be  three  layers.  Cover 
the  dish  in  a  hot  oven.  When  heated 
through  and  partly  cooked  remove  the 
cover.  When  the  top  is  nicely  browned 
the  dish  is  ready  to  serve.  Tomatoes 
cooked  in  this  way  are  never  watery. 


Glenn  County, 


California. 


Humorous. 

"  No  matter  where  I  hide,"  said  the 
leopard,  "I  am  always  spotted." 

"  Mrs.  Jones  seems  to  be  heart- 
broken over  her  husband's  death." 
"Yes,  even  her  hair  has  turned  black 
again." 

"There,"  said  the  agent,  pointing  to 
sidewalk,  "is  an  illustration  of  our 
cement."  "  I  see;  a  concrete  example." 

Old  Lady  (in  grocery):  "What  do 
you  sell  dried  apples  for,  young  man?" 
New  Clerk:  "'Cause  I  can't  get  any 
other  job,  ma'am." 

"Pa,"  said  the  Socialist's  little  son, 
"what  is  the  meaning  of  '  The  Great 
Divide?'  "  "  Buncombe  1  "  exclaimed  his 
father.    "  They  never  do." 

"  What  do  you  put  on  your  face  after 
shaving?  "  asked  the  man  who  smelled 
of  bay  rum.  "  Courtplaster,  usually," 
replied  the  nervous  chap,  gloomily. 

"And  all  his  rich  aunt  left  him  was 
$100?  Weren't  the  relations  between 
them  pleasant?"  "  Oh,  yes,  they  were 
pleasant  enough,  but  there  were  too 
many  of  them." 

Mr.  Tyte-Phist  (at  the  club):  "By 
the  way,  doc,  what  is  good  for  indiges- 
tion?" Doctor  (fellow-clubman):  "Well, 
a  Welsh  rabbit  is  sometimes  good  for 
about  three  days  of  it." 

"  Did  your  husband  ever  have  hypo- 
chondria?" asked  Mrs.  Oldcastle. 
"No,"  replied  her  hostess,  "  Josiah  al- 
ways says  when  he  needs  anything  he'll 
drink  it.  They  can't  get  any  of  them 
things  they  squirt  in  a  person's  arm 
into  him." 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prioea, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exoeedlng 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  To-day! 

There  1s  nothing  better  offering  'or  the  speculator 
or  farmer  than  lands  about  Wlllowt,  Glenn  county. 
Level,  rich,  highly  productive  soil.  Irrigating 
system  will  reaoh  these  properties  within  a  year; 
then  they  will  treble  In  value.  Note  the  following 
offerings : 

1280  acres,  well  fenoed,  house  5  rooms,  barn,  «te. 
Produces  10  sacks  grain  to  the  aore.  $13  SO  per  acre. 

640  aores,  splendid  land  for  stock  or  grain;  two 
good  barns,  house  7  rooms.  Barley  30  sacks  to  the 
acre,  nargaln  in  every  sense.  Five  miles  out.  17500. 

240  pcres,  all  under  cultivation,  house  6  rooms, 
two  good  barns,  good  orchard  and  vineyard  In  full 
bearing,  a  fine  home  place.  Four  miles  out.  $8600. 

1280  acres,  three  miles  out;  the  cream  of  land 
and  best  bargain  in  Olenn  county.  No  house,  but 
good  barn;  fine  lot  of  walnut  trees.  Just  right  to 
subdivide— should  sell  for  $50.00  per  acre.  Price 
for  the  whole  only  $25,000. 

For  further  particulars,  write 
JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alio,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal 

LAND  FOR  SALE. 

91D  ACRES  good  land  in  Modesto  irrigation  dls- 
fl*"  trict.  Prioe  $11,000;  half  cash,  situated  on 
main  ditch;  is  convenient  to  railroad  station;  con- 
tains always  dry  spot  for  buildings  and  feed  yards. 
Adjoining  farm  with  good  buildings  may  be  rented 
In  connection,  if  desired. 

Address  F.  P.  COOK,  oare  of  Leroy  Atwood, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

RIFV  a,falfa  lacd  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DUX  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R. ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $1*  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  118  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  a  fine 
150-aore  fruit  and  dairy  ranch,  located  2  miles  from 
Merced  and  cres  mery.  Good  Improvements,  thor- 
ough system  irrigation,  hog  tight  fecooi,  alfalfa, 
oranges,  etc  Annual  Income  between  $4000  and 
$5000.   Enquire  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


WATER,  WATER, 
EVERYWHERE ! 

But  Not  Any  Too  Much  in  Montana 

Sealed  bids  will  be  opened  June  1st  at  noon  for 
the  purchase  or  long  lease  of  a  ditch  05 
miles  in  length  ending  at  Bannaok, 
Beaverhead  Co.,  Montana. 
Apply  to  G.  8.  MACKENZIE, 

1160-3  Monadnook  Bids;.,  Chicago. 

'Phone  James  3801. 

CONTRACTORS'  EKPLOYMEHT  AGESCY, 

LEADING  LABOR  AGENTS, 

635  WASHINGTON  BTBBBT. 
Male  Help  of  All  Kinds  Furnished  Free  of 
Charge  to  Every  Employer  of  Help. 

'Phone,  telegraph,  write  or  call  In  person  and 
prooure  your  help  from  us.  L.  H.  CUTTING, 
Manager,  685  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

fHPAD  DATP^  California,  Washington, 
K/\  1  Cj  Oregon,  Colorado. 
We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free  > 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  18  Montgomery  St.,  San  Franoisco. 
G  825  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

1.  C.  HOWLBTT  MACHINE  WORKS, 

356  Fremont  Street,        Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 
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CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  Darned,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July.  Stpt. 

Wednesday   74*674  72  @71* 

Thursday   14h<«r3%  71*@70'i 

Friday.   73*@74  70X&71 

Saturday   74*®73*         71  ®70fc 

Monday   73M@74H  70*@7l 

Tuesday   74*@73X  70X@71?» 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.   2  corn  per 
bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 

week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   45*@44£  44«@44& 

Thursday   45   @44X  44^(3,44 

Friday   WiWH%         44  (&i4% 

Saturday   44J<(a,445t  44*<a:44Lj 

Monday   44*«i.451B  443„(a443s 

Tuesday   45   ©45*  44?i®45* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was  as 
follows: 

May,  W03. 

Thursday    @ — 

Friday    @ — 

Saturday    @ — 

Monday    GB — 

'l  uesday    <a — 

\  ednesday    @ — 


Dec,  1903. 
tl  29'„<ai  2S% 
1  28  ©1 

1  28ft®  

1  28*(oil  29* 
1  30W@i  29% 
1  29S@1  30* 


WHEAT. 


The  spot  market  has  continued  dull, 
owing  to  the  very  limited  offerings. 
Stocks  throughout  the  State  are  of  de- 
cidedly small  proportions.  There  would 
be  practically  a  dearth  of  supplies  in  this 
center  were  it  not  for  small  quantities 
coming  forward  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. The  immediate  demand  is  ex- 
ceedingly light,  however,  there  being  no 
export  business.  The  last  ship  chartered 
for  wheat,  the  Jacques,  under  the  French 
flag,  cleared  on  Saturday,  the  23rd  inst., 
with  a  cargo  of  53,910  centals,  valued  at 
$70,000.  This  clearance  left  the  port 
wholly  bare  of  engaged  tonnage  for  grain 
loading.  The  same  ship  secured  a  char- 
ter here  just  a  year  ago  to  take  a  cargo  of 
wheat  to  Europe  at  23s  9d.  Her  present 
rate  is  14s  6d,  making  a  reduction  of 
nearly  $6000  in  her  freight  money,  but 
this  is  partly  offset  by  subsidy  from  the 
French  Government.  The  supply  of 
ocean  tonnage,  here  and  to  arrive,  con- 
tinues on  the  increase,  and  is  now  nearly 
double  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  Freight 
rates  by  deep  sea  will  be  undoubtedly  low 
throughout  the  coming  season,  with  pros- 
pects of  opening  at  not  to  exceed  17s  6d 
for  the  usual  option  of  European  ports. 
No  wheat  clearances  are  looked  for  from 
San  Francisco  during  the  coming  month, 
and  there  are  not  likely  to  be  many  in 
July.  December  wheat  has  been  selling 
close  to  the  $1.30  mark  the  past  week  for 
100  ton  lots  of  No.  1  grading,  and  at  the 
close  the  option  named  was  fractionally 
above  $1.30. 

California  Milling   1  40  01  50 

Cal.  No  1  shipping,  alongside   1  32*@1  35 

Oregon  Club   1  SO  @1  32* 

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club     @  

Off  qualltlss  wheat    @  

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $  @  . 

December,  1903,  delivery,  $1.28j@1.30J. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 

Exchange,  May,  1903,  wheat  sold  at  $  ; 

December,  1903,  $1.29|@1.30J. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 
Li  v.  quotations....  6s5*d@6s6d  6s8d(6,6s8*d 

Freight  rates   25®27s  14«@— s 

Local  market  *1  12*®1  15  tl  32tf®l  35 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Market  is  moderately  firm  at  prevailing 
values,  under  somewhat  limited  offerings. 
Stocks  would  be  still  lighter  and  prices 
firmer  were  it  not  for  the  stiff  figures  be- 
ing realized  for  Bran  and  Middlings.  To 
obtain  the  profit  on  the  latter  is  the  only 
incentive  for  mills  running  at  present, 
Flour  being  relatively  cheaper  than 
Wheat. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  J2  40@2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75@3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   8  75®4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  U0S4  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  25@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  2ft®3  75 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  2o@3  90 

BARLEY. 
Business  in  this  cereal  is  of  light  propor- 
tions, and  will  so  continue  until  New  be- 


gins to  arrive  in  noteworthy  quantity. 
The  demand  which  exists  is  mostly  from 
millers  for  crushing,  or  for  delivery  on 
maturing  contracts.  The  May  option  was 
decidedly  strong,  under  the  supposition 
that  the  shorts  would  be  unable  to  fill, 
but  some  Barley  was  received  from  Oregon 
and  Washington  for  delivery  on  May  con- 
tracts, and  the  option  in  consequence 
weakened.  The  last  sale  of  May  Barley 
recorded  was  at  $1.07$,  but  only  $1.06}  was 
asked  at  the  close.  December  Barley 
has  been  ranging  from  89@92c,  with  trad- 
ing in  the  same  less  active  than  the  previ- 
ous week.  Sales  were  made  of  No.  1  feed, 
new  crop,  deliverable  at  option  of  seller 
any  time  in  1903,  at  86}@86Jc. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   II  06w@l  07* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  05  ®  — 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  40  <ai  50 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  20  ®1  35 

OATS. 

While  the  market  has  not  been  seriously 
burdened  with  offerings,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
be  for  a  month  or  more  to  come,  especially 
with  high-grade  oats,  there  is  no  great 
strength  observable.  Dealers  are,  as  a 
rule,  operating  sparingly  and  only  for  im- 
mediate needs,  not  caring  to  stock  up  at 
this  time  more  than  they  are  actually 
compelled  to. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  27*®1  30 

White,  good  to  choice   1  25  01  27* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  17*@1  22* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  15  <*  I  80 

Milling   1  20  a\  22* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  25  #1  32* 

Black  Russian   1  10  @1  15 

Red   1  12*@1  25 

CORN. 

Aside  from  moderate  quantities  of  East- 
ern product,  there  is  scarcely  any  corn  on 
the  market.  Business  is  largely  of  alight 
jobbing  character,  and  within  much  the 
same  range  of  values  as  current  for  some 
weeks  past,  but  for  the  ordinary  run  of 
offerings  the  market  cannot  be  said  to 
be  particularly  firm  at  the  figures  current. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  20   @1  27* 

Large  Yellow   1  22*@1  27* 

Small  Yellow   1  45  ®1  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  10  @1  20 

RYE. 

A  carload  was  forwarded  outward  the 
past  week,  the  first  clearance  from  here 
for  a  long  time.  Offerings  are  light  and 
market  is  rather  firm  at  the  quotations. 

Good  to  choice   1  12*®1  15 

BUCKWHEAT. 

None  arriving  and  no  inquiry  ooserv- 
able.  Quotations  are  based  on  last  re- 
ported transfers. 

Good  to  choice   1  55   @1  70 

BEANS. 

Stocks  are  being  steadily  reduced,  and 
aside  from  Large  Whites,  Bayos  and 
Pinks,  spot  supplies  are  too  igsignificant 
to  admit  of  any  noteworthy  trading. 
Market  for  above  varieties  inclines  against 
buyers,  but  as  values  are  already  at  a  com- 
paratively high  range,  no  pronounced  ad- 
vances in  wholesale  prices  are  likely  to  be 
experienced  during  balance  of  the  season. 
For  Red  Kidney  10c  per  lb.  is  being  asked, 
but  this  figure  is  possible  only  in  the  fill- 
ing of  small  orders  for  seed.  Limas  and 
Black-eyes  are  quoted  at  relatively  lower 
prices  here  than  at  Southern  points  of 
production,  where  the  bulk  of  supplies 
are  being  held. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  50   ®3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  10  03  30 

Large  White   3  00  @3  25 

Pinks   2  90  @3  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Reds   2  90  @3  00 

Red  Kidney     @  

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  65  03  75 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00  <83  25 

Rarbanzos,  large   2  00   02  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Market  is  steady  for  Green  or  Blue, 
stocks  not  being  heavy  and  are  mainly  in 
few  hands.  The  demand,  however,  is  not 
brisk  at  present.  Of  Niles  Peas  there  are 
not  enough  offering  to  admit  of  any  spe- 
cial trading,  and  values  for  same  are  'not 
clearly  defined. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  60  01  75 

Niles  Peas   2  25  ®  

HOPS. 

There  is  an  effort  to  pool  the  bulk  of 
holdings  in  first  hands  on  this  coast,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  better  prices  than 
have  been  lately  current.  While  there  is 
a  moderately  firm  tone  to  the  market,  and 
no  large  quantities  offering  from  second 
bands,  there  is  no  evidence  of  much  doing 
locally,  and  quotable  values  in  this  center 
show  no  pronounced  changes.  Late  New 
York  advices  by  mail  report  the  situation 
as  follows  :  "The  steadier  feeling  noted 
a  week  ago  has  developed  into  firmness, 
with  some  advance  asked,  especially  on 
Pacific  coast  hops,  which  are  costing 
more  in  the  West.  There  has  been  some 
export  business  and  the  next  few  weeks' 
receipts  will  doubtless  include  several  lots 
on  direct  shipment  to  England.  Brewers 
show  no  disposition  to  break  away  from 


the  hand-to-mouth  policy  adopted  some 
time  ago,  and  yet  many  of  them  are  be- 
lieved to  be  so  light  in  stock  that  they 
will  be  compelled  to  buy  a  considerable 
quantity  of  hops  during  the  summer. 
The  situation  at  the  moment  seems  to 
warrant  slight  revision  of  quotations, 
which  are  advanced  lc.  on  the  more  desir- 
able qualities  of  Pacific  coast.  Recent 
estimates  of  the  stocks  in  growers'  hands 
are  9000  bales  in  Oregon,  4500  bales  in 
Washington  and  4000  bales  In  California. 
Besides  these  it  is  estimated  that  dealers 
have  between  5000  and  6000  bales.  The 
weather  on  the  coast  has  been  favorable 
to  the  growing  crop  and  the  yards  look 
pretty  well;  some  missing  hills  are  re- 
ported, but  the  loss  from  these  will  doubt- 
less be  more  than  made  up  by  the  yield 
from  about  4000  acres  of  new  yards. 
Owing  to  dry  weather  in  this  State  the 
plants  are  not  making  a  very  satisfactory 
growth,  but  it  Is  too  early  to  predict  any 
serious  results  to  the  crop." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1902  crop  17*@20 

WOOL. 

Market  In  this  center  is  firm,  with  light 
offerings,  and  consequently  not  much 
trading  here,  the  bulk  of  receipts  repre- 
senting purchases  made  in  the  interior. 
Local  scourers  and  balers  are  fairly  busy 
getting  wools  in  shape  for  shipment  East. 
Considerable  quantities  are  being  for- 
warded outward  by  sea  and  rail,  and  pros- 
pects are  that  local  warehouses  will  be 
practically  empty  before  Fall  clip  begins 
to  come  forward. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   19  @  21 

Northern,  free   17  @  19 

Northern,  defective   16  ®  17 

Middle  County,  free   16  ®  18 

Middle  County,  defective   14  @  16 

Foothill     14   ®  16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free   12  @  14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective. .  10  @  11 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  market  for  old  hay  shows  unsettled 
condition,  owing  to  new  crop  beginning  to 
arrive.  Stocks  of  old  are  not  large,  but 
demand  is  now  limited,  and  holders  are 
desirous  of  effecting  an  early  clean-up. 
Some  new  wheat  and  oat  mixed  has  been 
offering  at  $10. 50©11.00,  and  has  been 
going  In  a  small  way  to  local  trade  at 
these  figures.  Quotations  below  are  based 
on  values  for  old  crop.  It  will  probably 
be  a  fortnight  before  prices  for  new  crop 
will  be  defined  sufficiently  to  enable  giv- 
ing regular  quotations.  Straw  is  offering 
at  reduced  figures  and  is  slow  of  sale. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   13  00®  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   12  50®  13  60 

Oat,  good  to  choice   11  00®  13  00 

Barley   11  00®  12  00 

Clover   — ®  — 

Alfalfa   10  00®  11  50 

Volunteer   11  00®  12  00 

Compressed   12  00®  14  00 

Straw,  *  bale   40  ®  47* 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Market  was  a  little  better  supplied  with 
Bran  and  Middlings,  and  was  slightly 
easier  in  tone,  but  prices  continued  at  a 
high  range.  Rolled  Barley  was  held 
about  as  last  quoted,  with  tendency  to 
lower  figures. 

Bran,  V  ton   24  00®25  00 

Middlings   28  (0030  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   24  00@25  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  50@24  50 

Cornmeal   27  00@28  00 

Cracked  Corn   27  50028  50 

SEEDS. 

Little  doing  at  present  in  the  several 
kinds  quoted  herewith.  There  are  no 
large  holdings  in  this  center,  and  the 
market  for  most  kinds  is  firm  at  the  quo- 
tations, despite  the  Inactivity.  Yellow 
Mustard  Is  about  the  only  noteworthy 
exception,  being  in  fairly  liberal  stock  at 
points  of  production,  with  prices  generally 
asked  above  the  views  of  Eastern  hand- 
lers, and  only  small  quantities  consumed 
here.  As  anticipated  In  our  last  report, 
the  437  sacks  Mustard  which  arrived  last 
week  were  dispatched  per  ship  Aryan  for 
New  York. 

Per  ell. 

Alfalfa,  Utah   -®  — 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice   —  -ct  — 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75®  3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  Oj,<i  3  26 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  0— 

Rape   1*0  2* 

Hemp   3K@  4 

HONEY. 

Stocks  of  Old  have  been  reduced  to 
small  compass,  and  New  has  not  yet  put 
in  an  appearance  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
admit  of  quoting  same.  The  season  is  late, 
but  it  is  probable  that  In  a  few  weeks 
values  for  new  product  will  be  quotable. 
Prices  for  last  year's  Honey  are  at  this 
date  largely  nominal.  For  select  old  Comb 
as  high  as  18c  is  asked,  and  some  small 
sales  of  choice  were  made  at  15c. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*®  7 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5*@  6 

Extracted,  Amber   5  «a  5'  , 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   4  @  4X 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames  13  ®— 

Amber  Comb   9  ®U 

Dark  Comb   7  ®  7* 


BEESWAX. 
Not  much  on  the  market,  neither  is 
there  any  brisk  demand  at  the  moment. 
Values  are  without  quotable  change. 

Good  to  choice,  light  *  fb  27  @29 

Dark  25  026 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  for  Beef  showed  a  rather  easy 
tone,  with  offerings  not  particularly 
heavy,  but  demand  only  fair.  Veal  was 
in  light  receipt  and  ruling  prices  were  well 
maintained.  Mutton  was  in  ample  supply 
for  current  requirements,  and  for  other 
than  the  very  best,  the  market  inclined 
against  the  selling  Interest.  Lamb  in 
prime  to  choice  condition  brought  com- 
paratively good  figures.  Hog  market 
continues  weak,  in  sympathy  with  condi- 
tions East. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  »  lb   7  @  8 

Beef ,  2nd  quality   6*@  7 

Beef,  3rd  quality   6  ®  6* 

Mutton— ewes,  8®9o;  wethers   8*®  9* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  lbs   A  0  6  '< 

Hogs,  large  hard,  over  250  B>s   55i®  6 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5k®  6 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   9  ®10 

Lamb,  Spring,  »  lb  10*®— 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Offerings  of  Hides  and  Pelts  are  meet- 
ing as  a  rule  with  prompt  Bale  at  full  cur- 
rent figures,  the  only  exception  being  of 
seriously  defective  stock.  Tallow  is  com- 
manding fully  as  good  prices  as  have  been 
lately  current. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Cutlr 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          —  ®10*  —  @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....  —  0  9*—  0  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs         —  ®  8*  —  @  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  —  ®  8*  —  @  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  —  @  8*  —  @7 

Stags   —  @  7  —06 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  8*  -  @  7* 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @10    —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   -  ®10*  —  @  9* 

Dry  Hides   —   @17     —  @1« 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  —  @14    —  @I2* 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  ®19    —  @17 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin   1  00  ®1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   70  ®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f>  skin   40  @  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  »  skin   15  ®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each         8  00 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   J  75 

Horse  Hides  dry,  medium   1  50 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  •  •  I  25 

Tallow,  good  quality   «H@  6* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   5  @  5* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  this 
line.    The  Grain  Bag  market  naturally 
lacks  firmness,  owing  to  prospect  of  light 
requirements  for  crop  now  maturing. 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   MM  * 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June- 
July...   b*@t 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quenttn,  In  lots  of 

2  000,1*101  6  35  0— 

Wool  Sacks,  4-lb   36  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  3*- lb   84  ®- 

POULTRY. 
Immediately  following  last  review,  the 
market  developed  more  firmness  for  old 
chickens  in  prime  to  choice  condition, 
there  being  few  Eastern  and  only  moder- 
ate arrivals  of  California  stock.  During 
the  past  few  days,  however,  three  cars  of 
Eastern  poultry  have  been  landed  here, 
mainly  old  chickens,  and  the  market  has 
in  consequence  shown  less  firmness. 
Young  chickens  were  not  in  heavy  re- 
ceipt and  brought  about  same  figures  as 
last  quoted.  A  few  Turkeys  sold  within 
range  of  15@17c,  but  demand  was  exceed- 
ingly limited.  Ducks  were  in  fair  receipt 
and  market  was  steady  at  last  quoted  de- 
cline. Geese  did  not  make  much  of  a 
showing,  neither  was  there  much  Inquiry 
for  this  fowl.  Pigeons  were  In  moderate 
requst  at  quotably  unchanged  values. 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen...   500  ®600 

Roosters,  old   6  00  ©  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  0  9  00 

Fryers.........?   5  50  ®  6  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®  ■*  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   200  @300 

Ducks,  old,  »  dozen   *  00  ©  4  50 

Ducks,  young,  »  dozen   5  00  0  6  00 

Geese,  »  pair   2  00  §250 

Goslings,  S  pair   2  00  0.2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   5°  ®  1  75 

Pigeons,  young   1  75  0  ■*  w 

BUTTER. 
As  was  to  have  been  expected,  there 
has  been  a  tumble  in  values  from  the 
high  levels  to  which  they  were  forced 
through  manipulation.  Some  dealers 
who  took  an  active  part  in  crowding  quo- 
tations up  are  now  decidedly  bearish  and 
quoting  low.  It  Is  not  likely,  however, 
that  It  will  be  possible  to  get  prices  much 
below  the  figures  now  ruling. 

Creamery,  extras,  »  ft   23  ©24 

Creamery,  firsts   22  023 

Dairy,  select   22  02J 

Dairy,  firsts   *'  f23 

Dairy,  seconds   —  **— 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   —  @— 

Mixed  Store   '* 

Pickled  Roll   —  ®— 
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CHEESE. 
For  desirable  well  seasoned  stock  the 
market  is  showing  more  steadiness,  and 
many  are  of  the  opinion  that  prices  are 
now  close  to  bedrock  for  the  current  sea- 
son. For  soft  or  seriously  defective 
cheese  the  market  still  inclines  against 
sellers,  receivers  being  anxious  to 
promptly  close  out  holdings  of  this  sort. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   10y,@— 

California,  "  Young  Americas"   HV4@12K 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  are  on  the  decrease,  but  are  of 
fair  volume  for  this  date.  Values  are 
being  tolerably  well  maintained  at  the 
range  quoted,  although  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal receivers  find  it  necessary  to  place 
eggs  in  cold  storage  to  prevent  accumula- 
tions. Not  so  many  eggs  are  being  used  as 
earlier  in  the  season,  consumers  running 
more  on  fresh  vegetables  and  early  Sum- 
mer fruits. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  17  ®ix 
California,  good  to  choice  store   16  @17 

VEGETABLES. 
Canners  are  now  running  heavily  on 
Peas  and  are  receiving  large  deliveries  on 
contracts.  They  reduced  bids  in  the  open 
market  to  $1  per  sack.  Asparagus  ar- 
rived sparingly  and  choice  sold  to  advan- 
tage. Summer  Squash  was  in  fair  re- 
ceipt, principally  from  Yuma.  Cucum- 
bers from  Marysville  section  made  a  good 
showing  for  this  early  date.  Tomatoes  on 
market  Included  offerings  from  Los  An- 
geles, as  well  as  from  Mexico  and  Florida. 
New  Red  Onions  were  plentiful  and  cheap. 
For  Old  Yellow  Onions  there  was  little 
call. 

Asparagus,  *  box   1  00  @  2  00 

Beans,  L,ima,     tb   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   4  ®  6 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fi>s. .  1  25  <a  — 

Cucumbers,  $  box   1  50  @  1  75 

EggPlant,*  lb   —  ®  — 

Garlic,  IS  lb   4   &  5 

Mushroom',  *  lb   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  #  cental. . .     60  <a>  90 

Onions,  new  Red,  *  sack   36  @  50 

Okra,  Dried,  *  lb    —  @  — 

Peas,  Sweet  Oarden,  *  ft   2  @  2^ 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  %  sack   1  CO  in  1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   15  @  25 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  *  box   30   @  65 

Summer  Squash,  $  box   1  25  @  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  f,  crate        1  75  @  2  50 

POTATOES. 
Old  potatoes  were  in  fair  supply  for  this 
advanced  date,  but  stocks  included  few 
which  were  not  more  or  less  sprouted. 
The  demand  was  slow  and  was  mainly  for 
best  qualities.  New  were  in  only  moder- 
ate receipt,  and  for  good  to  choice  the 
market  was  tolerably  firm  at  figures 
quoted,  with  very  fair  inquiry. 

POTATOES. 

River  Burbanks   40  @  60 

River  Reds,  *  ctl   35  ®  50 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   —  @  — 

Oregon  Burbanks   50  @  85 

New  Potatoes,  in  bases,  per  cental..  1  00  ©  1  50 

New  Potatoes,  in  sacks,  per  cental. .  75  @  1  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
.  The  first  Figs  of  the  season  arrived 
Monday  from  Yuma  Heights,  a  7- lb.  box, 
the  fruit  being  of  the  black  variety  and  in 
good  condition  for  earliest  offerings. 
Pringle  Apricots  were  received  from  va- 
rious sections,  including  Vacaville,  Win- 
ters, Porterville  and  Palm  Springs.  The 
fruit  sold  at  fairly  stiff  prices,  considering 
size  and  condition.  A  few  Raspberries 
from  Los  Angeles  section  brought  20@25c 
per  basket.  Some  from  Bouldin  Island 
were  held  at  $1.25  per  drawer.  Black- 
berries also  appeared  in  small  quantity. 
Gooseberries  of  the  common  variety  were 
plentiful  and  had  to  depend  mainly  on 
canners  for  custom.  Strawberries  arrived 
freely  and  went  at  generally  low  figures. 
Cherries  were  in  increased  supply  and  sold 
at  a  lower  range  of  values  than  last 
quoted,  with  market  especially  weak  for 
other  than  most  select  shipping  stock. 
Cherry  Plums  were  in  evidence  from 
Vacaville,  but  they  were  unripe.  Apples 
continue  to  be  offered  out  of  cold  storage, 
but  the  demand  for  them  is  exceedingly 
slow. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  4-tier  box   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  f,  50-box   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-box   75®  1  00 

Apricots,  Pringle,  large  box   1  50^  3  00 

Apricots,  Pringle.  small  box   75®  1  00 

Cherries,  Black,  in  bulk,     lb   4®  6 

Cherries,  White,  in  bulk,  ¥  lb   2W@  3% 

Cherries,  Blaik,  good  to  select  ,  H  box  ..  50®  1  00 
Cherries,  White,  good  to  choice,     box..     35®  60 

Gooseberries,  common,  *  ft   1>4®  2tf 

Gooseberries,  Engllsn,  V  ft   7®  8 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ¥  chest          3  00®  5  00 

Strawberries,  Mellnda,  V  chest   2  50®  3  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Handlers  are  endeavoring  to  make  con- 
tracts for  new  apricots,  but  are  not  meet- 
ing with  much  success.  They  are  talking 
7@7Jc  for  Royals,  the  latter  figure  having 
been  bid  at  Vacaville,  but  growers  are 
asking  8@8Jc  where  they  care  to  name  a 
price  and  few  are  willing  to  contract  at 
these  figures.    In  spot  stocks  of  dried 


fruit  there  is  little  doing  and  little  offer- 
ing aside  from  peaches  and  prunes,  al- 
though apples  are  still  obtainable  In 
moderate  quantities.  Values  here  are 
showing  steadiness,  but  there  has  been 
considerable  cutting  reported  lately  at 
distant  points,  said  to  be  on  account  of 
forced  sales  of  an  embarassed  firm.  Cali- 
fornia peaches  were  sold  East  within  a 
fortnight  at  nearly  a  cent  less  than  same 
grade  was  at  same  time  commanding  In 
this  center.  Prunes  have  also  been 
dumped  East  at  less  than  cost  and  at 
lower  prices  than  they  could  be  purchased 
for  here.  But  this  cannot  last  long.  The 
muddled  atmosphere  in  the  dried  fruit 
trade  now  gives  evidence  of  clearing.  For 
new  crop  Santa  Clara  prunes  it  is  believed 
3c  will  be  the  minimum  for  the  four  sizes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3W@  \y, 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @  9y, 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  *  ft  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7%@  8 

Figs,  10-ft.  box,  lib  cartons  65  @75 

Nectarines,  *  ft   4  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   314®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  ®  iy, 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7  ®  7% 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   8  ®9 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5V4®  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   4V4®  5 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   W,®  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow   by,®  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  ®  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2)4@.2y,;  40-50s,  5K@6^c; 
50-60S,  4@4Mc;  60-70S,  S®3He;  70-80s,  2K@22£c; 
80-90s,  2@2Mc;  90-lOOs,  iy,®\%c;  small,  1?8®1J4C. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    3  ®  3tt 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3y, 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   5   ®  by, 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  fi  lb   4V4®  5 

Plums,  unpitted,  $  ft   W,®  2 

RAISINS. 
An  inactive  market  at  quotably  un- 
changed figures,  but  there  are  no  heavy 
stocks.  Present  indications  are  favorable 
for  a  good  yield  this  season  in  the  princi- 
pal raisin  districts  of  the  State. 
Prices  at  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 

2-  crown  London  Layers,  20-lb  boxes,  $1.05  *  box; 

3-  crown  do,  $1.15;  4-crown  fancy  Clusters,  do,  $2; 
S-crown  Dehesas,  do,  $2.50;  6-crown  Imperials, 
do,  13.  Loose  Muscatels,  V  ft.,  4-crown,  b\c;  3- 
crown,  554c;  2-crown,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Large  quantities  of  Oranges  are  being 
landed  on  the  market  for  this  time  of 
year,  mainly  of  common  qualities.  Quot- 
able values  are  without  special  change, 
but  market  is  weak  for  ordinary  stock. 
Lemons  are  selling  at  a  wide  range,  and 
only  select  incline  in  favor  of  sellers. 
Limes  are  in  fair  supply  and  are  offering 
at  unchanged  figures. 

Oranges,  Washington  Navel,  ¥  box.  ...  1  00@3  00 
Oranges,  Mediterranean  Sweet,  ¥  box  .  1  00@2  00 

Oranges,  California  Seedlings   — ®— 

Lemons,  California,  select,  *  box   2  50®3  00 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice   1  50<a2  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good   75(51  5U 

Grape  Fruit,  ¥  box   75@2  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  *  box   4  00ig4  50 

NUTS. 

Trade  in  this  department  is  light,  as  Is 
usual  at  this  season.  Walnuts  are  in  too 
slim  supply  to  admit  of  other  than  a  small 
jobbing  trade.  Indications  are  that  com- 
ing crop  will  not  be  heavy  and  will  bring 
good  prices.  There  are  moderate  quanti- 
ties of  Almonds  still  on  market,  which  are 
being  steadily  held.  Outlook  Is  that  the 
Almond  yield  In  this  State  will  be  mate- 
rially lighter  than  last  season. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  by, 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   4V4®  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   by,®  6V4 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  13  ©13% 

Walnuts,  White,  standard  —  @— 

WINE. 

Not  much  doing  in  a  wholesale  way  in 
wine  and  no  change  observable  in  whole- 
sale values.  For  dry  wines  of  last  season 
the  quotable  range  is  about  16$@20c  per 
gallon,  the  Dealers'  Association  paying 
little  more  than  inside  figure  net  for  San 
Francisco  deliveries.  Transfers  at  the 
higher  rates  are  confined  to  small  lots  to 
outside  buyers.  The  ship  Aryan,  clearing 
this  week  for  New  York,  carried  6350  bar- 
rels wine.  Receipts  at  San  Francisco  the 
past  week  aggregated- 209, 000  gallons. 


W.  A.  PLUMMER, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

GRAIN  BAGS, 

Twines, 

TENTS,  AWNINGS  AND  WAGON  COVERS. 
1 1 1  CLAY  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fruit  Handling  Machinery. 

We  have  the  largest  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  plant  on  the 
Pacific  coast  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  handling  ma- 
chinery. 

PRUNE  DIPPERS  AND  QRADERS.  ELEVATORS. 
WAREHOUSE  PLANTS.  PROCESSERS. 
ORCHARD  AND  WAREHOUSE  TRUCKS. 
EVAPORATORS.  SUPPLIES. 
DRY  GROUND  TRUCKS  AND  CARS. 

Having  been  actively  engaged  in  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
coast  at  all  times  and,  in  fact,  having  witnessed  its  very 
birth,  and  all  members  of  the  firm  being  practical  orchard- 
ists,  we  are  in  a  position  to  know  what  is  required  in  this 
line  of  goods. 

If  interested  in  or  figuring  on  any  kind  of  fruit  handling 
machinery  let  us  hear  from  you  immediately  before  the 
season's  rush  comes.    If  in  a  hurry  phone  or  telegraph. 

ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MFG.  CO.. 

SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


Clip  and 
mail  this 
slip. 


CUT     TIIROU  C  i  H  HBRB. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MFG.  CO., 

J  28  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Gentlemen — Would  like  your  representative  to  call  on  me  not  later 

than  in  regard 

to  


Name.  . 
Address 


It  Is  Peculiar. 


That  is  why  homeseekers  everywhere  are  trying  to 
learn  all  they  can  about  the  reclamation  of  the  Colo- 
rado desert.  The  mere  fact  that  a  half  million  acres 
of  the  most  desolate  land  in  America  is  being  turned 
into  a  modern  Egypt  appeals  to  the  American  people.  People  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  subscribing 
for  the  one  newspaper  whose  special  mission  it  is  to  tell  of  the  greatest  reclamation  work  In  America, 
and  this  is  an  invitation  to  others  to  do  likewise.  The  Imperial  Press  is  published  weekly  at  Imperial, 
San  Diego  county,  Cal.,  in  the  heart  of  what  was  the  desert,  65  feet  below  sea  level.  Send  $1  and  get  it 
for  a  year.   Edgar  P.  Howe,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventor*'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONQ  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.t 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   55,325 

Wheat,  ctls   17,575 

Barley,  ctls   40,621 

Oats,  ctls   4  826 

Corn,  ctls   1,350 

Rye,  ctls    1,185 

Beans,  sks   7,145 

Potatoes,  sks   20,212 

Onions,  sks   3,794 

Hay,  tons   2,393 

Wool,  bales   2,232 

Hops,  bales   229 


Since 

Same  lime 

July  1,1902. 

last  year. 

5,315,327 

6,0ti,014 

5,915.790 

9,6f6,948 

4,731,918 

6,134,863 

754,315 

776,641 

133,419 

126,336 

180  440 

270,271 

680,571 

698,429 

1,225,4 1 1 

1,330,109 

190,707 

196,503 

149,806 

135  664 

63,991 

70  160 

14,899 

8,888 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks   46,412 

Wheat,  ctls   659 

Barley,  ctls   6,258 

Oats,  ctls   2,567 

Corn,  ctls   459 

Beans,  sks   334 

Hay,  bales   3.456 

Wool,  lbs  275,007 

Hops,  lbs   19,868 

Honey,  cases   294 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,084 


Since  Same  time 
July  l,  1902.   last  year. 


3,618,791 
5,206,388 
3,440,461 
36,434 
46,571 
41,125 
195,336 
900,445 
417,517 
4  096 
95,534 


4,100,574 
8,971,361 
4,279,513 
3  817 
12,272 
24,398 
19,334 
1,241  854 
554,046 
6,121 
47,746 


ATTENTION. 

Damaged  Grain  and  Mlllstuffs,  suitab'e  some 
for  chickens,  some  for  hogs,  some  for  fertilizer,  for 
sale  cheap  by  Kelley  &  Henry.  303  California  St., 
room  11,  San  Francisco.   Samples  In  office. 


Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

657  PAGES,  BOUHD  III  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

380  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MALTItOH) 


Malthoid  Roofing  can  be 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  globe 
— climatic  conditions  do  not 
change  or  interfere  with  its 
durability  or  usefulness  in, 
the  least. 

Malthoid  is  especially 
recommended  for  buildings 
of  low  cost,  as  it  is  the  best 
roofing  made  for  the  price. 

Malthoid  is  weather  and 
water-proof — resists  fire  and 
can  be  subjected  to  fumes  and 
smoke  of  smelters  or  factories 
without  injuring  it. 

Seed  for  booklet  and  tamplct.  II 

The  Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado. 
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ilhiSHARPLES  Sipiritori, 

Tbera  are  two  kindt  of  cream 
separators  and  only  two. 

OURS  and  tha  OTHERS. 

j  Tk«  Tabalar  b.wl.  T>.  baek.t  bowl. 

1  Tb«  patnt  froftui  kl»d.   Tk>  fr..  for  ill  ki>4. 

lTb»Uwl  wllboil  MspU-  Tk>  bowl  wlta  dim,  I 
Win,  ttat  la  aullj  mum.  r '•'*'■  aa  «»»■ 
«ltaat4.  traptloai  that  taa'l  b. 

b.pt  el  MB. 

I  TkiMttrwIratMaiblnitr  Ta.falrly tlon.klee.rr  j 
aaatr  ail  MadlbUw*  n.rttr  fa.orablt  •oadl> 

Haa" 

Taa  aaat  nl  aat  ar  erl.r  lb.  bonai  <a  rlra  traa- 
kl.a.  bl.  kl.d. 

There  it  •  let  of  raal  dif- 
[ferenca  la  lha  two  kinds  , 
and  it  amount,  to  big  money  | 
I  ia a  yaar  » Use.  Investif  ate. 
I  Separators    are  different. 
Free  Catalogue  No.  181. 
P.  M.  SHARPLE8, 

Wtit  Chester,  Pa. 
THE  eHAHPL.ES  CO.. 

Chicago,  Ilia. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


The  Postal  Progress  League  and  the 
Farmer. 

To  thi  Editor:  —  Horticulturist, 
dairyman,  grazier,  gardener,  grain 
grower,  viticulturiat  and  every  other 
tiller  of  the  soil  are  all  meant  when  I 
•peak  of  "the  farmer."  It  is  the 
farmer  in  his  infinite  variety,  whether 
he  grows  pampas  plumes  or  ostrich 
plumes,  beans,  bacon  or  butter,  hen- 
fruit  or  oranges,  potatoes  or  poultry, 
or  prunes,  raisins  or  radishes,  that  this 
letter  concerns. 

What  each  of  these  producers  wants  is 
to  market  his  produce  in  the  quickest 
and  most  profitable  way.  To  do  this 
to  his  own  advantage,  viz.,  to  attain  the 
greatest  consumption  and  the  largest 
price,  he  must  get  as  closely  in  touch  as 

fossible  with  the  man  who  eats  or  uses 
is  product — the  consumer.  It  is  for 
the  mutual  interest  of  both  producer 
and  consumer  that  this  should  be  the 
ease  :  the  former  gets  a  larger  price, 
the  latter  pays  a  smaller  price,  than 
would  be  the  case  with  many  middle- 
men interposed. 

To  assist  in  achieving  this  desirable 
end  the  California  Postal  Progress 
League  was  organized  recently  in  Los 
Angeles,  subsequent  to  a  session  of  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

It  is  not  generally  known — probably 
few  even  of  our  students  in  economics 
at  our  universities  are  aware — that 
other  countries  are  considerably  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  postal 
facilities.  For  instance,  the  German 
farmer  can  send  by  mail  110  pounds  of 
his  produce — say,  a  box  of  butter,  a 
dressed  porker,  a  keg  of  cider  or  a 
couple  of  cases  of  fruit — post  haste  to 
any  part  of  Germany  for  60  cents; 
while  for  2  to  8  cents  additional  the 
postoffice  will  collect  the  value  of  the 
goods  and  hand  it  to  the  consignor. 

A  Swiss  can  send  a  44-pound  package 
to  any  address  in  his  native  country  and 
have  it  delivered  at  the  domicile  for  33 
cents,  or  to  the  nearest  postoffice  for 
only  30  cents. 

A  Mexican  peon  may  put  a  parcel  of 
eleven  pounds  weight  in  any  Mexican 

Sostoffice  and  it  will  be  sent  to  the 
ransvaal  in  South  Africa  for  the 
equivalent  of  28  cents  American,  while 
a  resident  in  Washington,  D.  C,  must 
pay  the  express  company's  price  of 
N.25  for  the  same  service. 

These  are  simply  samples  to  show 
what  "postal  progress"  is  possible 
here. 

Some  of  us  thought  at  Los  Angeles 
that  it  would  be  an  incalculable  stimu- 
lus to  fruit  eating  or  fruit  growing,  as 
well  as  to  the  newspaper  business  in 
advertising,  if  an  adequate  parcels  post 
could  be  established  in  the  American 
Union. 

These  resolutions  were  drawn  up  and 
passed  unanimously.  A  copy  was  sent, 
through  President  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  to  President  Roosevelt,  and 
laBt  night  I  received  a  letter  from  Sec- 
retary Loeb  saying  that,  by  order  of 
the  President,  they  had  been  referred 
to  the  Postmaster  General: 

Wh«reaa,  The  publlo  need  of  an  efficient  domes- 
tlo  and  foreign  parcels  post  Is  so  obvious  as  to  re- 
quire do  argument;  and 

Whereas,  This  favored  nation  lags  far  behind  old 
world  nations,  and  even  be  Ind  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  in  regard  to  postal  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  The  Postmaster-General,  by  and  with 


the  consent  of  the  President,  has  power  to  conclude 
parcels  post  conventions  with  any  foreign  Govern- 
ment; be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  fruit  growers  of  Califor- 
nia in  convention  Assembled  ut  Los  Angeles,  this 
6th  day  of  May,  1903,  respect'ully  urge  on  our 
President  and  Postmaster-General  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  the  conclusion  of  such  parcels 
post  conventions  with  all  nations  willing  to  recip- 
rocate in  the  matter. 

We  also  urge  upon  Congress  the  imperative  need 
for  such  Immediate  action  at  its  next  session  as 
shall  enable  our  Postmaster-General  to  establish 
a  system  of  parcels  post  at  least  equal  to  those 
systems  it  has  been  found  possible  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully in  Mexico,  Switzerland,  Germany  and 
elsewhere. 

Resolved,  Tbat  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
banded  to  President  Roosevelt  during  bis  visit  to 
this  city,  a  copy  sent  by  our  secretary  to  the  Post- 
master-General atd  to  every  member  of  Co:  gress. 

In  organizing  our  League  to  agitate 
this  and  other  needful  postal  reforms, 
we  realize  fully  that  our  aims  will  only 
be  attained  by  an  overwhelming  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion,  insisting  that 
our  Government  should  find  the  means 
to  do  for  the  American  public  at  least 
as  much  as  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
Mexico  can  do  for  Germans,  Swiss  and 
Mexicans,  respectively. 

A  campaign  of  education  is  required, 
and  even  campaigns  of  education  cannot 
be  successfully  conducted  without  much 
labor  and  considerable  cash.  Our  Cali- 
fornia Postal  Progress  League  to  be  vic- 
torious needs  missionaries  and  money. 
I  suppose  our  speakers,  like  speak- 
ers for  other  missionary  work,  will 
have  to  "  look  sunny,  speak  funny  and 
get  money."  Of  course,  one  can't  do  all 
this  on  paper;  but  if  our  friends  will 
realize  the  urgency  of  our  work,  and 
the  immense  desirability  of  the  end  in 
view,  the  League  will  become  increas- 
ingly efficient  as  they  send  in  their 
names  and  their  membership  fee  ($1)  to 
our  treasurer,  John  S.  Dore  of  Fresno. 

Among  those  who  have  permitted 
their  names  to  be  enrolled  as  vice- 
presidents  of  the  League  are  Governor 
Pardee,  President  Wheeler  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  President  Jordan 
of  Stanford  University,  Hon.  Ellwood 
Cooper,  State  Commissioner  of  Horti- 
culture, etc.  Senators  Perkins  and 
Bard  endorse  our  aims  as  regards  an 
efficient  and  cheap  parcels  post  and 
have  promised  to  support  needful  legis- 
lation. 

Now,  reader,  the  League  appeals  to 
you  to  come  in  and  help.  And  tell  your 
friend  all  about  it,  and  get  him  to  tell 
his  friend,  and  stir  up  the  local  editor 
and  the  whole  community,  and  have  a 
rustling,  hustling  branch  league  in  your 
school  district  and  let  all  organize  for 
the  good  work. 

You  are  not  called  on  in  this  patriotic 
effort  to  die  for  your  country.  Just  live 
for  it  a  little  while  in  each  week  and 
we'll  soon  get  an  up-to-date  postoffice — 
a  postoffice  that  Americans  may  be 
proud  of.  You'll  sell  your  stuff  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  top  figures,  and 
you'll  be  everlastingly  glad  you  sent 
John  S.  Dore  that  dollar  and  your  good 
name. 

Join  the  League,  and  join  it  now  ! 

Edward  Berwick. 
Pacific  Grove,  May  22. 


Fruit  and  Alfalfa. 

Modesto  and  Turlock  irrigation  districts, 
located  In  Stanislaus  county,  in  central 
California,  have  completed  their  extensive 
systems.  This  put9  180,000  acres  under  Irri- 
gation, and  anything  that  can  be  grown  In 
California  oan  be  grown  there.  Anyone 
desiring  Information  about  that  locality 
can  get  the  same  by  applying  to  A.  B. 
Shoemake,  Modesto,  Cal. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

Next  session  begins  June  15, 1903.  Write 
for  catalogue  giving  full  detail. 

M.  L.  Pancoast,  Sec. 
510  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
E.  J.  Creely,  D.V.S.,  Pres. 


A  No.  1  Threshing  Outfit 

FOR  SALE. 

Consisting  of  Separator,  Engine,  Derrick  Wagon 
and  Spools,  Forks,  etc.,  Water  Wagons,  Cook 
House,  Feed  Wapon.  Barley  Crusher.  All  In  No.  1 
shape.   FOR  SALE  CHEAP.    Apply  to 

PERRY  ANDERSON,  RIO  VISTA,  CAL. 

Owners  of  Threshers  and  Hamsters, 

ATTENTIONI 

Would  you  be  Interested  in  a  NUT  WRENCH 
that  makes  easy  and  simple  the  problem  of  re- 
moving and  replacing  the  teeth  in  tbe  cylinder  of 
your  machine— a  Wrench  that  more  than  pays  for 
Itself  every  time  It  Is  used?  If  so,  address  the  un- 
dersigned for  descriptive  matter,  price,  etc. 

VENTURA  MANUFACTURING  &  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Ventura,  California. 


A  Little  Harness  Talk 

may  profit  you  if  you're  about  to  buy.  You  know 
there's  harness  and  harness.  Some  look  well  and  wear  poor — 
and  they  don't  look  well  long.  Some  neither  look  well  nor  wear 
well.    It  pays  to  buy  quality. 

Studebaker  Harness 

have  quality  and  you  can  depend  upon  it— can  always  depend  upon  it.     The  materials  , 
are  right,  the  very  best  obtainable,  such  as  give  you  long,  faithful  service.   Then  the 
cutting,  the  stitching,  the  making — they  are  faultless  in  Studebakers.    There  are  many 
patterns,  work  harness,  driving  harness,  etc.,  to  serve  any  possible  use  you  may  put 
them  to,  and  all  show  good  taste. 

There's  a  Local  Studebaker  Dealer  in  most  every  community  who 
can  show  them  to  you.     If  there  is  not  in  yours,  write  us  about  it  and  we'll  V 
send  you  harness  book  and  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  what  you  want.  \ 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bei\d.  Ind. 

San  Francisco,  Portland,  Ore., 

"S^  \  Salt  Lake  City 


WRITE  and  FIND  OUT  What 


THE- 


Farmers'  &  Manufacturers'  Association 


OF"  AMERICA 

The  work  of  the  FARMERS'  &  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  has  been  a 
pronounced  success.  The  results  shown  In  the  twelve  months  of  Its  actual  work  are  highly  satis- 
factory. 

This  Association  has  created  a  co-operative  feeling  between  the  farmers  of  different  parts  of  the 
State  that  has  not  heretofore  existed. 

It  has  cultivated  cordial  relations  and  formed  business  connections  with  manufacturers  and 
dealers  throughout  the  Eastern  States. 

Of  the  list  of  subscribers  the  Association  commenced  with  the  first  of  the  past  year,  and  of  those 
who  have  subscribed  since,  there  Is  not  one  delinquent 

The  Association  asks  your  co-operation  and  you  NEED  the  assistance  it  can  give  you  In 

PROCURING  THE  BEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  PRODUCE. 

Farmers'  &  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America, 

222  flission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

"L—^  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
™  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockporl.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A#s.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angles,  California. 


That 
represents  the 
labor  iiMTed  In 
feeding*  a 
machine  with 
traveling-  feed 
table  over  the 
tu  'J  ^y,e  P'1-"  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIOi 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGC  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  moat  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  atock 
is  carried.    We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
ibkd  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROP.  F.  W.  WOL1. 

AN  ACRE  OF  CORN 
and  itsposaibillties.     fW  Gen'1 

f HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-18  Drumra  St. 
San  FiANCiaco 


Price,  10c  in  atampa 


F.H.DISBROW  NURSERIES. 

Citrus  Seed  Bed  Stock 

A  8PF.OIAL.Ti~. 

Black  Acacias  and  Seedling:  Loquats. 

Res   532  Adella  Ave.    Phone,  RED  2021. 
PASADENA,  CAL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
Sam  Frahcisco,  Cal. 
Of  en  All  Tsar.    :   A.  TAX  DEE  It  AILLEI",  Frea't . 

Assaying  of  Ores.  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


PNEUMATIC 
FRUIT  GRADERi 


Saves 
Money. 

Sizes 

Everything 
from  Plums 
Oranges  , 


rPackersand  shippers  of  deciduous  f  ruits< 
/will  find  this  a  perfect  sizer  which/ 
^handles  the  fruit  gently  between  two> 
>soft  pneumatic  cushions.  No  bruising./ 
'Has  been  used  on  ripe  Georgia  peaches} 
r for  twe  seasons  with  entire  success. 

l  Write  for  complete  description  and  price.  , 
/WrigHt  Brother),  Riverside.  Cel. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Ban  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  O. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEQE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading;  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago. 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
80  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines:  19. 000 
Graduates:  1000  annual  enrollment;  600  average 
dally  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.  Both  sexes.  Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
"  -Free. 
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WEATHER  VANES 


Is  the  Butter  You  Eat  made  from  Cream 

Separated  by  a  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  ? 


IF   NOT,    YOU   SHOULD  SEE 

THAT  IT  IS. 

In  buying  butter  or  cream,  always  ask  if 
the  milk  was  run  through  an  Improved  U.  S. 
Cream  Separator.  If  it  was  not,  you  may 
be  sure  the  product  is  not  as  good  as  it 
might  be,  for 

It  Take?  the  Best  to  Make  the  Best, 

and  it  has  been  proved  many  times  that 
The  U.  S.  Separator  Excels  All  Others. 


At  the  Pan-American  Model  Dairy  it 
Won  World's    Record   for  Clean 
Skimming,  averaging  for  50  con- 
secutive runs  .0 1 38  of  I  %. 

For  further  particulars  write  for  illustrated  catalogues. 

For  Western  Customers,  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  La  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  arm   *>maha.  Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

,?o8 


Everything  for  the  Farm  and  Dairy ! 

SIMPLEX  SEPARATORS  and  CHURNS, 
PEERLESS  BOILERS  and  ENOINES, 

Hercules  Gasoline  Engines 
and  Pumping  Plants. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Quotations:  We  Can  Interest  You. 


Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO.      LOS  ANGELES. 


W.  &  P.  PAINTS. 

For  wine  cellars,  brewery  floors,  refrigerators,  walls.  Gives  out  no  noxious 
fumes  or  gases  and  can  be  used  in  safety  in  confined  places.  Lowest  in  price. 
Best,  irrespective  of  price. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  THE 

ORANGEAND LEMON 

Is  yours  for  tlie  asking. 
It  treats  on  plant ine,  culti- 
vftthife  praising,  irrigK  ma 
harvesting  the  n  op.  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
Illustrated  with  many  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 


HAND,  PLATFORM  and 
SPECIAL  TRUCKS. 

HALL'S  SAFES, 

The  Standard  for  Over 
Sixty  Years. 


(Largest  Nursery] 
West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  | 


CALIMYR.NA 
FIGS 

(Genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of 
Commerce) 

The  only  Pig  that  is  fit  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  has 
proven  a  grand  success  in 
California,  and  orchanlists 
should  not  hesitate  to  plant 
liberal  acreage.  "The 
Smyrna  Fig  at  Home  and 
Abroad,"  by  Geo.  C-  Koeding, 
87  pages  illustrated,  sent 
postpaid,  25c  (stamps). 


Contracts  made  now 
for  delivery  1904. 

Deciduous, 
Citrus  and 
Ornamental 
Trees  and 
Rose  Bushes. 

Finest  and  most  com- 
plete Nursery  Catalog 
published  mailed  for 
five  cents  postage. 


RESISTANT 
GRAPE  VINES 

Sole  agents  in  the  United 
States  for  largest  Nursery  in 
France  growing  Resistant 
Grapevines.  In  addition  to 
this  we  are  also  large  growers 
of  Resistan  t  G  rape  Vines  our- 
selves. Quotations  given  on 
rooted  Resistant  Grape 
Vines,  grafted  to  the  leading 
varieties  of  table  and  wine 
Grapes.  As  we  handle  in  car 
lots  we  can  make  very  low 
prices. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES  inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  President  and  Manager 

p.o.  box  is       FRESNO,  CAL. 


J 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FERTILIZERS 


Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE   SHOULD    HATE    OUR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE   IN   ANSWER   TO    A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
IV  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 

apple, Avocado,  Etc,  Etc 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vinee. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


F»rlc«3  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify, 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

SpiDach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  In  California. 
Garden  Protection. 
Weeds  in  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Price,   $2.00  PoBtpald 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


citrus  treps  tnat  wm  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  Dl  MAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
Incubators  and  brooders,  Its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.   Price,  $1  postpaid. 
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COFFEE  MILLS,  «y 
MONEY  DRAWERS,  Etc. 

HOWE  SCALE  CO.  T 

1 2  &  1 4  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco.  Phone  Main  1 305. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  suffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  In  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3Ji-foot.  4-foot  and  6- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

for   Sale    fc>  \ 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,     FRESNO.     LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Frlces. 


PARSONS'  NSW  FRDIT  EYAPORATOR. 

Result  of  nineteen  years' experience.  A  complete 
success.  Capacity,  1  to  10  tons  and  upwards.  Sim- 
ple, safe,  reliable,  economical.  Any  fuel.  Wood  or 
wire  trays.  Trays  piled  on  cars  and  all  work  dona 
on  same  level.  Trays  dry  evenly.  Just  the  thing 
for  finishing  late  pr  nes.  Solves  the  problem  of 
drying  olives.  Will  dry  anything.  No  machinery. 
Write  at  once  to  L.  W.  PARSONS,  Pollard  Road, 
Cumpbell,  Cal. 


GREENBANK  E?^SiT6AVSTIC 
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OPPORTUNITY 

Is  afforded  persons  seeking  homes  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  California  to  acquire  reliable,  de- 
tailed  infoiruation  in  regard  to  land  situated  in  one 

UU         of  the  most  desirable  sections  of  the  State.  This 

property  is  about  150  miles  southeast  from  San        \  . 

r    1         Francisco  and  embraces  some  40,000  acies,  all  of  7*^ 
which  is  under  irrigation  and  part  of  which  is  on 
the  market  at  very  low  prices — quality  of  land, 
climatic  conditions,  shipping  facilities,  markets,  ►fl 
etc. ,  considered. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  adapted  to  nearly 
every  product  of  the  State.  Special  success  is  at- 
tending the  many  small  farmers  already  engaged 
in  dairying,  fruit  raising  and  the  cultivation  of 
sweet  potatoes,  melons,  etc. 

(~)  Five  thousand  acres  have  been  divided  into 

tracts  of  from  20  to  100  acres  each.  Perpetual 
right  to  an  ample  supply  of  water  goes  with  the 

f^JJ  title  thus  insuring  the  settler  against  the  uncer- 


i—l 


tainties  of  seasonal  rainfall. 

That  earnest,  thrifty,  intelligent  men  and  women 
can  support  families  and  save  money  every  year  is 
shown  in  the  illustrated  pamphlet  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  inquirer  upon  request. 


Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe 
C  ^         R.  R.  main  lines  run  directly  through  this  property. 

Prices  and  Terms  of  Sale  Satisfactory  to  Any  Responsible  Buyer. 

ggj     Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co.,  d 

[     ]  WM.  H.  CROCKER,  PRES.  GEO.  CROCKER,  VICE-PRES.  -■^^ 

C.  E.  GREEN,  SEC.  &  TREAS.      J.  D.  BRADLEY,  MGR. 

Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 

VEGETABLES  MELONS  GRAPES 


®Your  Feeble 
Old  Wagon 
has  many  years' service  In  it.  Re- 
place Its  shaky  wheels  with 
ELECTRIC 
Metal  Wheels. 

Made  to  fit  any  skein.  Straight  or  staggered  oval 
steel  spokes,  cast  in  the  hub,  hot  riveted  in  the  tire. 
Broad  tires  save  rutting  and  draft.  Any  height  de- 
sired.   Write  for  tree  catalogue  for  particulars. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  10,    QUIHCT,  ILLINOIS. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
at  its  hall  on  the  16th  inst.  After  read- 
ing and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  previous  meeting,  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees  were,  with  the  usual 
harvest  feast,  conferred  upon  a  class  of 
three.  One  applicant  was  admitted  to 
membership. 

Good  Roads. — The  special  committee 
appointed  at  last  meeting  to  consider 
H.  R.  bill  15,369,  introduced  by  Hon. 
W.  P.  Brownlow  of  Tennessee,  "  to  cre- 
ate in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  and  to  provide  for  a  sys- 
tem of  national,  State  and  local  co- 
operation in  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  public  highways,"  made  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

To  the  Worthv  Master  and  members  of 
Tularge  Grange  No.  198,  P.  of  H.  of  Cali- 
fornia:— Your  committee  appointed  to  con- 
elder  H.  R.  bill  No.  15,369,  Introduced  by 
Hon.  W.  P.  Brownlow  of  Tennessee,  cre- 
ating in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  report. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  same 
and  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  there  Is 
no  form  of  internal  improvement  better 
worthy  of  the  aid  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment than  the  improvement  of  public 
roads. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  this 
Grange  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  approve 
H.  R.  bill  No.  15,369  and  solicit  the  ap- 
proval of  the  same  by  the  representatives 
of  California  in  Congress. 

While  we  thus  approve  the  principles 
of  the  bill,  we  realize  the  cost  of  repairs 
on  our  public  highways  are  more  than 
trebled  by  the  use  of  narrow-tired  vehicles 
thereon,  we,  therefore,  recommend  that 
the  bill  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that 
on  such  roads  as  are  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  national  Government,  only 
such  vehicles  be  permitted  to  use  them  as 
have  tires  of  a  width  required  by  the  na- 
tional road  laws  of  France,  where  are 
found  the  best  roads  in  the  world. 

Alfred  Pay, 
Mrs.  L.  Weaver, 
C.  E.  Davis, 
Tulare,  May  16,  1903.  Committee. 

Discussion. — The  principle  of  the  bill 
— national  aid  in  the  construction  of 
public  highways — was  fully  discussed. 
It  was  argued  and  conceded  that  pub- 
lic highways  are,  intensely,  public  im- 
provement ;  that  no  internal  improve- 
ment benefits  the  farm  more  than  a 
good  road  thereto ;  that  good  roads 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  farm  and  re- 
duce the  cost  of  conveying  its  products 
to  market  fully  50%,  as  fully  50%  more 
can  be  hauled  by  the  same  team  on  a 
good  road  than  can  be  hauled  on  a 
poor  one ;  that  a  good  road  to  drive 
over,  to  and  from  the  farm,  adds  both 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  and  thereby  to  the  value  of  his 
farm. 

It  was  further  argued  that  it  has 
now  become  a  principle  and  a  duty  of 
the  general  Government  to  make  inter- 
nal improvements,  and,  as  the  revenue 
of  the  Government  is  ample  therefor,  in- 
ternal improvements  to  be  cared  for  by 
it  should  include  public  highways.  We 
deny  the  assertion  of  "  knockers"  that 
construction  of  all  public  roads  should 
be  left  to  the  districts  in  which  they  are 
located.  We  know,  and  they  know, 
that  no  creditable  system  of  public 
highways  has  ever  been,  or  ever  will  be, 
kept  in  such  a  way  ;  that  only  in  such 
countries  as  have  national  road  laws 
are  the  best  roads  to  be  found ;  that 
roads  constructed  (?)  by  districts  are 
invariably  without  methods  or  uniform- 
ity, while  if  the  Government  constructs 
public  highways  they  will  certainly  be 


of  uniform  construction,  with  the  best 
material  to  be  had  and  on  the  most  ap- 
proved principles  engineering  skill  can 
devise.  Let  the  national  Government 
devise  and  aid  in  the  construction  of  our 
public  highways,  and,  when  we  have 
constructed  good  highways,  prohibit 
the  use  of  well-known  destructive  ma- 
chinery thereon;  then,  at  little  cost  of 
repair,  we  will  always  have  good  roads, 
such  as  will  be  a  credit,  not  a  shame,  to 
the  country. 

The  report,  without  change,  was 
adopted  by  the  Grange  and  the  secre- 
tary directed  to  send  a  copy  to  each 
representative  of  California  in  Congress 
with  request  that  he  support  H.  R.  bill 
No.  15,369. 

Earning  and  Spending. — The  sub- 
ject of  the  day  was  taken  up:  "  Is  it 
easier  to  earn  extra  money  than  to 
spend  it  well  ?  "  The  subject  was  quite 
fully  discussed  by  every  brother  and 
sister  present,  and  while  no  one  ad- 
mitted that  the  farmer  can  make  money 
easily,  all  admitted  it  is  an  unsolved 
problem  how  to  spend  it  well  and  judi- 
ciously. It  was  admitted  our  earnings 
should  be  for  our  present  and  future 
necessities  and  comforts;  these  should 
be  first  provided  for,  after  that  it  is  of 
very  dubious  propriety  for  us  to  use 
them  for  the  unnecessary  or  extrava- 
gant, even  though  we  fully  believe  those 
to  whom  we  may  leave  them  will  use 
them  both  unnecessarily  and  extrava- 
gantly. We  should  not  set  the  exam- 
ple. The  question  is  still  open  for  dis- 
cussion. 

The  subject  for  next  meeting  is : 
"What  can  be  done  by  the  Grange  to 
aid  and  improve  Farmers'  Institutes  ?" 

The  proceedings  were  interspersed 
by  music,  Sister  Bering's  solo  being  ex- 
ceptionally well  rendered.  The  discus- 
sions partook  of  a  social  comparison  of 
views,  and,  considering  the  pressing 
nature  of  the  farmer's  work  at  present, 
the  meeting  was  fairly | well  attended. 

J.  T. 


BLACK  LEG 

AMONG  CATTLE 

Is  now  prevalent  In  nearly  all  sections.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  and 

CUTTER'S 
Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Is  the  lowest  priced,  easiest  used  and  most 
successful  vaccine  made. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet  containing 
full  information  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  process  of  vaccination. 

The  COTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

Fresno,  Cal, 

If  no  druggist  or  dealer  in  your  town  has 
our  vaccine,  order  direct  from  us;  we  pay 
all  transportation  charges. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

H/\Y  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  fur  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 
WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,   San  Leandro,  Cal. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.. 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDINO  MAY  12,  1903. 

7i7,871.— Mileage  Ticket  Holder— E.  R.  Allen, 
Prescott,  Ariz. 
727,880  —Telephone  Directory— L.  M.  Bannan, 

S.  F. 

727.738.  — Dental  Drill— C.  R.  Basford,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal. 

728,153.— Gas  Regulator— G.  S.  Bennett,  S.  F. 

727.739.  — Cross  Head— F.  H.  Blanding,  S.  F. 
727,743.— Oil  Cock— Brunner  &  Patterson,  Hay- 
wards,  Cal. 

727,746.- Cornice  Breaks  Cutter— G.  R.  Hyde, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

727.759.— Wire  Rope  Socket— Double  &  Karten, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

728,096.— Spike  Puller— O.  Gtltner,  Portland, 
Or. 

727,958. — Ore  Crusher— J.  A.  Johnson.  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

728  115— Ink  Well  Holder— J.  C.  Killey.  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

727,809-Stamp  Mill— C.  C.  Lane,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

727 >93  —  BATH  BRUSH— T.  L.  Newport,  S.  F. 

728,127.— BOTTLE— M.  &  M.  B.  L/Meara,  S  F. 

728,036— Letter  Stamping  Machine  —  J.  N. 
Stacy,  Portland,  Or. 

727,712.— AWNING— F.  Thomas,  S.  F. 

728,147  — Telephone  Selecting  Device— W.  D. 
Watkins,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

728.068.  —  Pneumatic  Pruning  Shears  —  W. 
Young,  S.  F. 

728.069.  — Pneumatic  Pruning  Saws— W.  Young, 
S.  F. 


Bees  Credited  with  Good  Work.— 
Healdsburg  Tribune:  J.  N.  Wisecarver, 
owner  of  the  Heart's  Desire  cherry  or- 
chard, near  Geyserville,  last  year  pur- 
chased twenty-five  colonies  of  bees,  be- 
lieving, from  his  own  observation  and 
study,  that  they  would  give  good  returns 
in  pollenizing  his  orchard.  The  result 
has  more  than  met  his  hopes.  As  an 
added  proof  of  the  good  work  of  the  bee, 
Mr.  Wisecarver's  prune  trees  are  bending 
beneath  the  weight  of  a  very  heavy  crop. 
As  the  prune  crop  generally  will  be  light 
this  year,  the  evidence  of  the  good  work 
of  the  bees  seems  worthy  of  credence. 


PRINTTNP  We  furnish  a11  stock  and  do  printing 
r  RIB  1  lHU.  at  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  (1.25,  1000 11.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  336  Davis  Bt. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cost  of  Pumping  Water  for  Irri- 
gating. —  Register:  The  pump  being 
used  by  the  Creech  Bros.,  10  miles  south 
of  Tulare,  is  an  8-inch  Jackson  with  a  24 
H.  P.  gasoline  engine,  and  the  cost  of  run- 
ing  this  outfit  is  1  cent  per  horse  power 
per  hour,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  twelve 
hours  it  will  irrigate  seven  acres  of  aver- 
age land,  which  would  make  the  cost, 
with  distillate  at  8  cents,  for  seven  acres, 
$2  88.  The  lift  is  30  feet  and  the  water  is 
pumped  from  two  wells,  one  being  64  feet 
deep  and  the  other  84  feet.  A  strong 
feature  in  using  gasoline  instead  of  steam 
is  that  it  only  takes  two  men  to  handle 
the  outfit  and  do  the  irrigating  where  It 
formerly  required  the  services  of  four 
men,  and  the  labor  of  the  two  men  Is 
much  less  in  proportion  than  it  was  for 
the  four  men.  The  Creech  Bros,  have  a 
beautiful  stream  of  water  running  in  their 
ditches  at  any  time  required,  and  the 
lands  that  are  irrigated  present  a  strong 
contrast  to  those  around  them  that  have 
not  had  the  advantages  of  pump  water. 


Dairy  Inspection.  —  Fortuna  Ad- 
vance :  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  Dr.  Murry,  a  veterinarian 
from  below,  was  appointed  inspector  for 
the  dairies  of  this  county  and  an  ordinance 
covering  the  situation  was  adopted.  The 
ordinance  provides  that  dairy  farms  and 
creameries  must  be  kept  clean,  that  in- 
fected stock  must  not  be  allowed  to  run 
with  clean  stock,  that  the  existence  of  in- 
fected stock  must  be  immediately  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or  the  State 
veterinarian,  that  infected  stock  dying 
must  be  buried  at  least  6  feet  deep,  that  a 
permanent  inspector  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  to  Inspect  farms  and  dairies 
and  also  all  stock  before  It  is  shipped  from 
the  county.  A  violation  of  the  ordinance 
calls  for  a  punishment  of  a  Qne  of  not  over 
$500,  or  six  months  imprisonment.  The 
ordinance  is  in  line  with  suggestions  made 
by  State  Veterinarian  Blemer. 


Some  Tall  Oats. —  Santa  Rosa  Re- 
publican: J.  H.  Newman,  who  has  a 
splendid  piece  of  property  near  this  city, 
brought  Monday  a  sample  of  some  oats 
which  he  was  engaged  in  cutting  on  that 
day.  The  sample  measured  over  5  feet  in 
height  and  the  heads  of  the  stalks  are  ex- 
ceptionally well  formed.  The  grain  was 
brought  In  to  contradict  the  rumor  that 
the  oat  crop  was  all  short  stalked  this 
year. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Bank  Loans  and  the  Raisin  Outlook. 

Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  a  raisin 
grower  and  president  pro  tern  of  the 
Sacramento  Bank,  sends  to  the  Fresno 
Eepublican  a  reason  why  an  applica- 
tion for  a  loan  upon  vineyard  security 
was  declined  by  him,  as  follows  : 

While  we  have  the  money  to  loan,  we 
are  under  the  impression  that  the 
proposition  savors  somewhat  of  a  ven- 
ture, which  is  not  entirely  consistent 
with  safe  savings  bank  business,  the 
following  being  some  of  the  reasons  on 
which  we  base  our  conclusions  : 

First — The  continuation  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  raisin  business  does  de- 
pend, and  must  always  depend,  upon 
the  continuation  of  the  Raisin  Growers' 
Association,  for  past  experience  has 
taught  us  the  very  severe  and  certain 
lesson  that  without  united  effort  the 
raisin  business  must  prove  a  failure, 
and  the  indifference  exhibited  by  the 
raisin  growers  of  Fresno  and  Tulare 
counties  at  present,  judging  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  signing  the  con- 
tract with  the  Association  for  the  com- 
ing years,  indicates  to  us  very  conclu- 
sively that  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
a  very  short  time  until  the  same  de- 
plorable condition  becomes  a  reality 
that  existed  prior  to  the  organization 
of  the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  which  time  the  business  was 
in  such  a  condition  that  a  raisin  grower 
who  had  any  self-respect  would  be 
ashamed  to  let  a  business  man  know 
that  he  was  engaged  in  producing 
grapes. 

Second — On  account  of  the  prosper- 
ity extant  among  the  raisin  and  wine 
grape  growers,  extending  back  to  the 
organization  of  the  Raisin  Association, 
and  which  has  continued  until  now, 
there  has  been  an  immense  amount  of 
new  vineyards  planted  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  and  if  this  excessive  plant- 
ing of  new  vineyards  continues  it  will 
certainly  be  but  a  few  years  until  over- 
production becomes  a  calamity  to  all 
engaged  in  the  business,  association  or 
no  association. 

Therefore,  for  the  above  reasons 
alone,  we  are  compelled  to  decline  to 
make  the  loan. 


A  Bean  Cleaner. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  *-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1896.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhama  competing,  f.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 


HULLS,  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Short-horned  Durham  registered  bulls,  high  grade 
bulls,  high  grade  cows.  All  grades  $40  per  head. 
Address  B.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOL8TEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WUliam  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


A.  J.C.C.  JER8EY8.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallliard,  San  Qeronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8 AXE  Sf  80N,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheer,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.O.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINAS  FOR 
HALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
C.  Roedlng,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Geo. 


THOROUGHBRED  Berkshire  swine  for  sale,  all 
ages.  Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Poland-China  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.     Sutton  Bros.,  Lodt,  Cal. 

THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshlres.   Pigs  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hd  en  Yale 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


A  new  bean  cleaner  and  grader,  says 
the  Stockton  Mail,  has  just  been  put  in 
operation  at  the  warehouse  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Wharf  &  Warehouse  Co.  by  F.  E. 
Lane,  the  manager.  It  is  the  newest 
and  latest  improved,  and  is  just  what 
Stockton  has  been  wanting  for  many 
years.  Its  work  should  be  appreciated 
by  all  bean  growers  in  that  vicinity,  as 
it  saves  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
San  Francisco  and  return  to  Stockton, 
the  shipping  point,  besides  giving  en- 
couragement to  increase  the  area  of 
bean  planting  every  year. 

It  will  clean  all  varieties  of  beans, 
large  or  small.  Its  capacity  at  present 
is  about  fifty  tons  per  day,  but  this  can 
be  increased  to  nearly  seventy-five  tons. 
It  takes  out  all  the  foul  seeds  and  clods 
of  adobe  or  peat,  and,  through  a  pro- 
cess of  dampened  sawdust,  it  polishes 
the  beans,  also  taking  out  the  small 
and  imperfect  ones,  thus  insuring  the 
grower  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton  more  on 
the  value  of  his  crop.  The  grower  will 
have  no  trouble  in  finding  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  such  stock. 


THE  TROTTING  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him,  with  Reminiscences 
of  the  Trotting  Turf. 

By  Hiram  Woodruff. 

The  author  was  one 
of  the  most  noted 
horsemen  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  the  work 
before  us  has  given  to  \ 
the  public  the  best 
thoughts,  founded  on 
years  of  experience  in 
the  feeding,  handling, 
breaking  and  training 
of  colts  with  a  view 
to  securing  their  best 
performances.  Be- 
sides treating  of  driv- 
ing horses,  it  gives  a 
condensed  history  of 
the  best  horses  in  this 
country.  12mo.  Size, 
SSxTV,  inches.  Cloth, 
extra,  mi.  postpaid.  Addrses  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO., Los  ADgeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Ever  Notice  That 

we  constantlv  advertise  Page  Fence  for  the  hard- 
est usage  and  the  worst  places!  Does  anybody  else? 
PA«K  WOVKN  WIRE  KEfiCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull 

Strong,  Chicken- 
Tight.  Sold  to  the  FarmeratWholemle 
Prices.   Folly  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  2W>,     Winchester,  Indiana,  C.  S.  A. 


NO    HUMBUG,  in  On'.'- 

Bwloft  V .  btock  Marker  and  Calf  Dehorner.  Btops  swine 
from  rooting.  Make,  48  different  ear  marks.  Extracts 
Horos.  Prleetl.60.  Send  II  for  trial.  If  It  suits,  send  bal- 
ance. Pafd  May  fl.  1!">2.  H»i?  and  Calf  Holder  only  "So. 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  81,  Box  2002,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collies 

TOKAYANO  KENNELS 

Colfax,  Placer  Co.,  Calif. 

FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

AH  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWOHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,  A1  o  f  f  I  1 1  &.    T  o  u/  ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 


A  Chain 

is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link.    A  fertilizer 
deficient  in 


MEYER,  WILSON  <S  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  bole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CHAS.  D.  PIERCE,  Pres. 


W.  FRANK  PIERCE,  Vice-Pres. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD 
HOLSTEINS. 


DE  KOL  OF  VALLEY  MEAD. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
19  lbs.  9  oz.  butter. 

PARTIES   WANTING  FIRST  CLASS 

reasonable,  breeding  and  quality  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined. 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  cost.   The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date : 


ROMEO  AAGGIE  ACME. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
26  lbs.  11  oz.  butter. 

IOING  BULLS  will  do  well  to  write  us.  Prices 


Lbs.  of  Lbs.  and  fz 

Name.                             milkin  Age.  butter  yield 

7  days.  in  7  days. 

Romeo  Aaggle  Acme              431  7  yr.  26.11  oz. 

Fidessa                                  570  4  "  25. 

Matty  Clay's  Aaggle  2d          499  7  "  23.15  " 

Ruda  2d  Belle  401  7  "  20.9  " 

Minnewawa  Lily                    364  4  "  20.4  " 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead           435  3  "  19  .9  " 

Wynetta  Princess                391  2  "  18.7  " 

Minnewawa  Louise               510  4  "  22.9  " 

Drusa                                    399  5  "  18.4  " 

Wakalona                            393  5  "  18.3  •' 

Olympia  Clay                        526  6  "  18.2  " 

Victor  Idlewild  2nl                371  4  "  17.9  " 

De  Natsey  Baker                   377  2  "  17.7  " 

Aaggle  Martin                       416  6  "  16.12  " 

Rom*  Princess                       366  3  "  16.8  " 

Western  Duchess                   387  7  "  16.6  " 

Corona  Cliftden                     410  6  "  16  3  " 


Lbs.  of 

Name.  milkin  Age. 

7  days. 

Minnewawa  Salambo,  3  teats  403  4  yr. 

Mountain  Juliet                     382  7  " 

Minnewawa  Duchess,  3  teats  ...  6  " 

Lady  Kurts  Alpa                   378  6  " 

Corona  Acturas                      344  2  " 

Eva  Blanco                            355  2  " 

Korndy  Ke  Pietertje  Queen..  300  2  " 

Aral'n  De-Kol                       332  2  " 

Oleander  De-Kol                   324  2  " 

Segris  Pietertje  De  Kol  2d       355  2  " 

Western  Princess                  294  3  " 

Painted  Lady                      327  3  " 

Mary  Ann  De  Kol                  391  3  " 

Miranda  Acturas                    325  3  " 

Hengerveld  Lass                    306  2  " 

Princess  Louise  De-Kol         289  2  " 

under 

Wild  West  De  Kol                  279  2  " 


Lbs.  and  oz. 
butter  yield 
in  7  days. 
16.1  og. 

15.9  " 
15  6  " 
15.3  " 

14.1  " 
14 

13.14  " 
13.7  " 
13  1  '« 
12.11  " 
12  11  " 

12.10  " 
12.10  " 
12.3  " 

12.2  " 
12. 

10.19  " 


WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSHIRES.   YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Address  all  communications  to  City  office,  14  TURK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.    'Phone,  SOUTH  103. 
STOCKTON,    C/\L.     'Phone,  SUBURBAN  281. 

ORDER  AND  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET 

Pasteur  Black  Leg  Vaccine 

If  not  obtainable  from  dealers,  refuse  substitutes  and  wire  your 
order  to  us.  Over  20,000,000  calves  successfully  vaccinated  with 
the  original  Vaccine  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  Powder  form 
and  Cord  form  both  for  Single  and  Double  treatment. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  COMPANY,  Ld., 

CHICAGO  =  NEW  YORK,  =■  FT.  WORTH  =  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

ssMft  M  f\  IN  U  I    / \  <     I  IJ  I V  I    I  >    11 1 '  IHlli 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpoje.    Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 

Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  It.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  *  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PETALUriA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PBTALUM A,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MA  RIB  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows,    Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Would  You  Spend 
One  Dollar  to  Gain  Ten? 


INVEST  A  DOLLAR  IN  AN 
IRRIGATION  PLANT  AND  YOUR 
RETURNS  WILL  BE  TEN-FOLD. 

THE  RESULT  OP  IRRIGA- 
TION IS  BOUNTIFUL  AND  RICH 
CROPS.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  AS- 
SURANCE OF  A  PROSPEROUS 
YEAR.  THIS  IS  AS  VITAL  A 
MATTER  TO  YOU  AS  A  GOOD 
ilARKET  FOR  YOUR  CROPS. 


WE  BUILD  THE  HIGHEST  GR/\DE 
OE  IRRIGATION  PLANTS. 


KROGH  n'F'Q  CO., 

mtQ    MARKET    ST.,       SAN  FRANCISCO. 

WIITI  US  FOR  IHF0KMATI0H  REG AfiDIHG  A  COMPLKTK  PLANT  FOR  TOUR  WORE. 


P 


For  Hand,  Wind- 
mill, Irrigating, 
Spraying,  Road, 

Ship,  Wine, 
Whitewashing, 
Fire  Purposes, 
Power  Purposes, 

A'r  Purposes, 
Pumps  for  every 
conceivable  use 
and  for  all 

|Rsd  Cross  Steel  Windmill.  Perfect,  Self-  depths  of  wells. 
Regulating  and  Absolutely  First  Class. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES, 


IK  H.  P.  Stover  Handy  Boy  Gasoline  Engine. 
8,    12    H  o  r  Power. 


I       3.  S, 
BEND  FOB  C  AIALOUl'E,  MAILED  FREE. 


Centrifugal  Pumps. 


IRRIGATING  PUflPS 


Of  All  Kinds. 

IROK  PIPE,   BRASS  GOODS, 
HOSE,  ETC. 

WINDMILLS  AND  TANKS. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Windmill  Pump. 


Jackson  Patent  High  Efficiency  Horizontal 
Centrifugal  Pump  Di  ect  Connected 
to  Electrlo  Motor. 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


WE  PUT  MONEY  IN 
YOUR  POCKETS. 

JACKSON  SPECIAL  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS  take  just  half  the  power  of  other  makes  of  pumps 
and  consequently  only  half  the  fuel  required  to  operate 
them.  You  will  pay  for  your  plant  the  first  year  out  of  the 
saying.  Fuel  represents  money  whether  It  be  electricity, 
gasoline,  or  steam. 

BYRON  JACKSON 
riACHINE  WORKS, 

-4-11  market  St..  San  Francisco. 


[ELATERITE    IS    MINERAL    RUBBER. 1 
■0  MATTER  WHERE  YOUR  BUILDING  IS,  OR  WHAT  ITS  PURPOSE,  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  COVERING. 


"It    Navar   Wears  Out. 


ELATERITE  ROOFING 


T  rado  Mark. 


EASY  TO  LAY.         QOOD  IN  ANY  CLIMATE.        THREE  WEtGHTS. 

FOR  SAMPLES,  REFERENCES  AND  FULL  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE 
ELATERITE    ROOFING  CO. 

8AM  FBANOI8CO,  718  Market  Street.  PORTLAND,  Worcester  Building. 

Lot  ANOKLES,  Byrne  Building.  SEATTLE,  Arcade  Building;. 

Factory:    OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  fo 
 THE  CELEBRATED  


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-lnch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  12  Ins. 
deep,  17  Ins.  wide,  12  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x36  Inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  In  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

a.  WM.  G.  WILLARD.  Dept.  114.  "Y£&£.ii8!,t- 


Full  Line  of  Haying  Tools! 

Hay  Carriers, 
Hay  Forks, 

Hay  Slings. 

Pulleys,  Etc. 

WRITE    FOR  CIRCULARS. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

||  SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.    I  OS  ANGELES.    PORTLAND,  ORE 


FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORNIA. 

IRRIGATORS  ATTENTION! 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

Eclipse  Centrifugal  Pumps 

AND  CAN  FURNISH  PUMPING  PLANTS  IN  ANY  SIZE,  INCLUDING  POWER. 
(  Send  lor  Folder. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


dSs  CO., 

Works. 

MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  HTEAMBOAT 
WOKK, 


PIPE  CCTTiyQ,  Btc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  S'c 

SaN  FRANCISCO 


FRANCIS    SMITH    Sc  CO., 


m 


-M  AJfnXACTCItEHS  OF- 


T  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOW/N    \A/  AVER  W/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes 


n.i  KKEMONT  HTKKKT, 


SAN  FU.lMJI.Kl),  UAI. 


Iron  cut,  punched  aim  formwi.  for  making  p1p«>  on  ground  Where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools 
piled  (or  mak'ng  Pi,*s  uimuica  given  wku  required.  Are  prepared  lor  coal  Inn  all  (Izea  o'  ' 
with  AMnhBitnin 


P 


ATEINTS, 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Co lyrlgbts  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc  DKWKV,  8TKONU  *  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  8t.,  8.  P.,  Cal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  23. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  6,  1903. 


THIRTY-THIRD  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Wing  Development  in  Rose  Aphis. 

Some  experiments  recently  conducted  at  the  University  of  California  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Clarke,  assistant  in  entomology,  have  much  popular  interest.  The 
full  account  in  all  its  scientific  clothing  is  published  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
California  Journal  of  Technology — a  very  creditable  serial  publication  issued  by 
the  students  in  the  technical  colleges  of  the  University.  We  intend  in  this  con- 
nection merely  to  cite  the  interesting  facts  reached  by  the  experiments. 

Most  of  our  readers  know  the  greenish  plant  lice  which  are  found  on  the 
new  foliage  and  stems  of  the  rose,  and  have  observed  that  they  occur  in  vast 
numbers  without  wings  and  that  individuals  with  wings  also  occur  in  greater 
or  less  number.  Probably  the  ordinary  thought  is  that  these  winged  individuals 
are  different  in  sex  from  the  others,  but  this  is  not  true.  The  division  is  not 
made  upon  sexual  lines.  Another  thought  has  been  that  winged  individuals 
occur  when  the  food  becomes  scant  and  they  are  thus  equipped,  so  that  the 
species  may  be  continued  by  the  insects  which  are  thus  enabled  to  fly  to  better 
pasturage  and  that  there  must  be  some  different  character  of  the  food  when 
the  plant  is  failing,  which  helps  the  insects  to  assume  organs  of  aerial  locomo- 
tion. Mr.  Clarke  proposed  to  determine  the  truth  of  this  thought  and  of  others 
which  are  cited  in  his  essay,  but  which  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  He  under- 
took to  determine  what  would  be  the  effect  of  introducing  new  substances  into 
the  sap  of  the  plant  upon  which  the  insects  were  feeding.  A  picture  upon  this 
page  shows  the  simple  arrangement  he  used  to  induce  the  rose  twigs  to  absorb 
different  chemical  substances.  The  common  rose  aphis  was  selected  because  it 
could  be  easily  obtained  and  because  cuttings  of  the  rose  very  readily  take  up 
materials  in  solution.  The  method  of  experimenting  was  as  follows:  Wide- 
mouthed,  four-ounce  bottles  were  filled  to  within  one-half  inch  of  the  top  with 
sterilized  washed  sand.  A  rose  twig  bearing  one  wingless  female  was  planted 
in  each  of  these  sand  jars  and  the  sand  was  then  thoroughly  saturated  either 
with  distilled  water  or  with  a  saturated  solution  of  the  chemical  being  experi- 
mented with.  By  using  cut  twigs  in  this  manner,  Mr.  Clarke  could  charge  the 
sap  upon  which  the  aphid  under  observation  was  feeding  with  an  excess  of  the 
chemical  being  experimented  with,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had 
rooted  plants  been  used. 

A  careful  watch  was  kept  of  the  twigs  and  a  tabulation  made  of  the  young 
aphids  and  their  character,  whether  winged  or  wingless.  A  part  of  the  experi. 
ments  was  carried  on  in  a  room  where  the  day  temperature  was  rarely  higher 
than  65°  F.,  while  the  night  temperature  occasionally  went  as  low  as  45°  F. 
Some  of  the  work  was  done  where  the  temperature  was  kept  constantly  at 
68°  F.  No  difference  in  results  was  to  be  seen  under  these  various  temperature 
conditions.  A  further  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  to  learn,  if  possible, 
the  effect  of  sudden  temperature  changes  on  wing  development.  In  these  ex- 
periments the  aphis-infested  twigs  were  planted  in  sand  saturated  with  distilled 
water  and  then  subjected  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  ranging  from  30°  F. 
to  75°  F.  There  was  no  development  of  winged  forms  induced  by  this  treat- 
ment, though  the  experiments  were  continued  for  three  weeks  or  until  the 
aphids  of  the  third  generation  had  appeared  in  numbers.  Inasmuch  as  no  effect 
could  be  noted  upon  the  aphids,  it  seemed  fair  to  conclude  that  changes  of  tem- 
perature are  not  the  prime  cause  of  wing  development  in  the  species  under 
consideration. 

The  experiments  were  repeated  frequently  during  the  autumn  months,  and 
during  February  as  well,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  connection  between  the 
seasons  of  the  year  and  the  appearance  of  wings.    It  was,  however,  very  clearly 


Rose  Twig  and  Jar  With  Which  the  Experiments  in  Wing  Development  Were  Conducted. 

shown  that,  whenever  the  water  contained  an  excess  of  magnesia,  winged  forms 
were  produced  rapidly,  but  no  such  results  followed  the  use  of  potash 
and  soda. 

Experiments  with  the  twigs  planted  in  sand  saturated  with  pure  water  se- 
cured conditions  closely  approximating  starvation,  yet  but  a  small  percentage  of 
winged  forms  developed.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  short  food  supply  is 
an  unimportant  factor  in  wing  development.  Neither  the  "  starvation  "  theory 
nor  the  "  temperature  "  theory  seem  tenable  so  far  as  the  wing  development  of 
this  particular  aphid  is  concerned.  Mr.  Clarke  concludes  that  the  experiments 
indicate  that  one  most  powerful — perhaps  the  most  powerful — cause  of  the 
phenomena  is  the  chemical  excitation  to  growth  of  the  cells  from  which  the 
wings  spring. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  man  can,  by  causing  the  insect  to  take  up  mag- 
nesia, force  the  growth  of  wings  is  a  very  important  demonstration,  and  has 
very  wide  bearings.  These  we  do  not  propose  to  trace  out.  Man  has  arti- 
ficially induced  the  growth  of  wings  on  hundreds  of  plant  lice  time  and  time 
again,  through  the  introduction  of  an  exciting  cause  through  the  food 
channel,  when  no  appearance  of  wings  occurred  in  the  absence  of  this 
cause. 

Orchard  Scenes  in  Merced  County. 

The  pretty  orchard  pictures  on  this  page  tell  their  own  story  and  bear 
witness  to  the  fruit  qualities  of  Merced  county.  They  are  taken  from  the 
county  souvenir  recently  issued  by  the  Merced  Sun,  to  which  we  recently  alluded 
at  some  length. 


Fig  Orchard  of  H.  0.  Kelsey,  Merced  Falls. 


Peach  Orchard  on  Buhach  Plantation,  Merced  County. 
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The  Week. 

A  run  of  about  1200  miles  which  we  circuited 
through  the  lower  half  of  the  State  last  week  demon- 
strated the  unfortunate  fact  already  stated  in  these 
columns  that  grains,  hay  and  pasturage  are  seriously 
reduced  by  the  failure  of  the  spring  rains.  Crops  in 
these  lines  will  be  only  moderate  and  values  should  be 
good.  We  do  not  remember  seeing  so  much  thin 
grain  and  short  hay,  and  no  doubt  all  field  crops  will 
be  light  except  on  land  irrigated  or  naturally  low 
and  moist.  South  of  Tehachipi,  dry-land  crops  of 
grain,  hay  and  pasturage  looked  better  than  north 
of  the  range,  for  southern  California  has  had  the  wet 
end  of  things  this  spring.  On  all  irrigated  enter- 
prises, however,  the  outlook  is  good  everywhere,  for 
the  mountains  in  all  parts  of  the  State  had  a  good 
snowfall  and  are  still  carrying  heavy  blankets. 

Spot  wheat  is  doing  almost  nothing,  for  there  is 
practically  nothing  offering.  The  visible  supply  at  all 
points  is  very  small — said  to  be  only  about  25,000  tons 
in  all.  The  outlook  stiffens  futures,  but  they  are  not 
quite  so  high  as  a  few  days  ago.  No  clearances  have 
been  made.  Two  charters — one  for  wheat  and  bar- 
ley at  19s  and  another  for  barley  at  19s  6d — are  re- 
ported. New  barley  has  come  in — very  light  in 
weight  and  selling  at  $1.07£@1.10  per  cental.  Corn, 
rye  and  oats  are  unchanged.  Yellow  mustard  from 
Lompoc  is  going  on  ship  here,  1000  sacks  having  gone 
East  by  water  in  two  lots.  Beans  are  firm  and  un- 
changed, except  that  pinks  have  been  held  higher, 
while  Limas  and  blackeyes  are  slow.  Bran  and  mid- 
dlings are  firm  and  scarce  as  before.  Hay  is  lower, 
as  new  is  arriving  freely.  Meats  are  un- 
changed, except  that  hogs  are  lower,  in  sym- 
pathy with  Eastern  conditions,  but  the  floods 
may  change  these.  Butter  goes  out  of 
sight  on  arrival,  either  through  consumption 
or  storage  and  there  is  an  upward  look.  Cheese  is 
steady.  Eggs  are  higher  and  they  too  go  out  of 
sight  quickly,  which  helps  the  Eastern  supplies,  two 
cars  of  which  have  been  worked  off  this  week.  All 
good  chickens  of  medium  size  are  taken  easily.  It  is 
apprehended  that  the  great  floods  may  hold  back 
shipments  from  Missouri  and  Kansas.  Good  old 
potatoes  are  in  demand  and  good  new  are  taken 
more  actively.  Onions  are  no  better.  Cherries  are 
decreasing  in  supply  but  berries  are  more  abundant. 
Some  new  Vacaville  peaches  arrived  and  were  sent 
on  to  Nome  to  ripen:  they  were  too  green  for  this 
market.  Oranges  are  about  as  before,  but  Valen- 
cias  are  selling  better  than  Navels,  which  are  either 
out  of  condition  or  too  big.  The  best  lemons 
are  firm.     Little  is  doing   in   dried   fruits  but 


there  is  a  firm  feeling  and  good  outlook  for 
new.  Buyers  are  trying  to  get  contracts  on 
this,  but  do  not  offer  enough.  Old  dried  fruit  is 
scarce  and  peaches  are  very  firm,  although  Porter 
Brothers'  75  cars  of  peaches  and  100  cars  of 
prunes  have  been  feared  by  some.  Old  honey  is 
gone  and  there  is  too  little  new  to  fix  values.  New 
comb  has  sold  very  high  in  small  quantities.  Hops 
are  stiffly  held  in  a  pool  at  25c,  but  no  sales  reported. 
There  is  no  quotable  change  in  wool  here. 

The  visit  of  German  agriculturists  passed  off  finely. 
The  visitors  paid  California  affairs  the  compliment  of 
very  close  attention  and  gave  the  State  and  people 
many  high  praises.  They  had  seen  nothing  in  their 
westward  course  across  the  country  so  charming 
and  interesting.  The  California  people  deserve  credit 
for  manifesting  a  most  cordial  spirit  toward  this 
unique  group  of  visitors,  and  accorded  1  them  most 
generous  hospitality  in  all  points  visited,  from  Sonoma 
county  on  the  north  to  Riverside  county  on  the  south. 
Naturally,  the  German-American  Californians  were 
prominent  in  all  receptions,  and  they  seemed  to  man- 
ifest great  pride  in  showing  their  ancestral  relatives 
how  good  a  country  they  had  found  and  how  loyal 
and  patriotic  they  were  to  their  new  citizenship.  It 
seemed  to  us  very  clear  that  this  unique  visitation  of 
forty  odd  prominent  citizens  of  the  German  empire 
would  result  in  very  great  advantage  to  California  in 
bringing  her  advantages  and  her  industries  to  the 
attention  of  the  world,  and  the  California  Promotion 
Committee  of  San  Francisco  is  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  the  way  in  which  the  visitation  was  planned 
and  carried  out  with  the  co-operation  of  local  or- 
ganizations and  enterprising  individuals  in  all  parts 
visited. 

The  California  fruit  lambs  are  lying  down  with  the 
fruit  lions  so  generally  this  year  that  we  are  forced 
to  wonder  what  will  rise  from  the  resting  place. 
Long  ago  the  Southern  California  Citrus  Fruit  Ex- 
change entered  into  rest  with  the  several  shippers 
with  whom  it  had  contended  with  much  mutual 
cursery,  and  now  the  California  Fresh  Fruit  Ex- 
change has  merged  itself  into  the  corporate  body  of 
the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  which  last  organi- 
zation co-operators  have  been  taught  to  regard 
as  a  form  of  the  commercially  evil  one.  Now, 
either  all  the  preachments  of  the  last  few  years 
that  there  could  be  no  co-operative  success  among 
growers  without  forsaking  all  alliances  with 
old  line  traders  were  mistaken,  or  else  the  old  line 
traders  have  so  changed  their  natures  that  they  no 
longer  merit  denunciation.  In  any  event,  it  seems 
that  all  the  old  roaring  and  bleating  must  hencefor- 
ward be  unheard.  This  will  be  a  small  loss,  for  we 
have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  racket 
which  has  been  kept  up  for  about  twenty  years 
about  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  grow- 
ers' rights  and  the  dealers'  wrongs  has  been  idle 
noise  and  that  the  true  way  to  correct  the  evils 
and  remove  the  hardships'  of  the  traffic  in  California 
fruits  was  to  promote  understanding  and  harmonious 
action  among  all  holding  valuable  interests  or  render- 
ing valuable  service  in  this  traffic.  This  seems,  at 
any  rate,  the  view  actuating  the  rather  startling 
alliances  now  being  made.  If  the  shock  should  be 
great  enough  to  unhinge  the  jaws  of  those  who,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  have  done  most  loud  talking 
and  least  fruit  shipping,  there  might  be  a  quiet  hour 
during  which  we  might  really  make  out  the  real  rela- 
tion of  things. 

A  very  interesting  condition  of  things  is  disclosed 
by  the  concerted  effort  which  the  San  Joaquin  cream- 
ery men  are  to  make  to  secure  a  system  of  quota- 
tions of  butter  sales  in  San  Francisco  which  will  set 
forth  the  actual  facts  of  such  transactions.  A  meet, 
ing  is  to  be  held  in  Fresno  on  Saturday  of  this  week, 
the  initiative  of  which  has  been  taken  by  A.  B.  Evans, 
superintendent  of  the  San  Joaquin  creamery,  who  is 
a  man  of  great  force  in  following  his  convictions.  ' 
Other  managers  of  creameries  and  butter  companies 
who  have  signed  the  call  are  G.  E.  Peoples,  F.  J. 
Peacock,  F.  D.  Smith,  J.  H.  Frow,  Jesse  Durham, 
L.  M.  Howell,  Jr.,  and  P.  Mogenson.  A  number  of 
other  creamerymen  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento valleys  have  joined  in  the  effort.  The  reason 
for  the  undertaking  is  thus  expressed: 

For  some  time  past  the  creameries  of  the  coast 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  a  more  reliable  system  of 


quoting  the  markets  of  dairy  produce,  but  there  has 
been  a  feeling  that  matters  would  adjust  themselves 
to  a  basis  satisfactory  to  all.  This  feeling  has  been 
overcome  by  the  action  of  certain  dealers  in 
San  Francisco,  who  caused  the  ridiculously  high  quo- 
tations that  have  prevailed  in  the  last  ten  days. 
Under  the  present  methods  the  dairymen  and  cream- 
ery operators  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
actual  selling  prices  of  their  products.  Therefore 
the  undersigned  creameries  have  decided  to  meet  in 
Fresno  and  respectfully  urge  all  dairymen,  dealers 
and  creamery  operators  of  the  coast  to  attend  and 
assist  in  devising  a  reliable  system  for  quotations. 

The  movement  is  an  excellent  one.  It  is  essential 
that  current  evils  be  corrected. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Curl  Leaf  and  Oak  Caterpillars. 

To  the  Editor: — A  number  of  peach  trees  on  my 
place  at  San  Mateo  have  been  affected  this  year  by 
a  disease  which  has  curled  the  leaves  and  created 
swellings  and  discolorations  on  them.  I  have  heard 
it  described  as  curly  leaf,  and  I  would  be  obliged  to 
you  for  any  information  as  to  its  proper  treatment.  I 
6hould  also  like  to  have  your  advice  as  to  the  best 
method  of  destroying  the  (smooth)  black  caterpillar, 
which  has  been  attacking  the  oak  trees  in  the  same 
neighborhood. — Amateur,  San  Francisco. 

Your  peach  trees  were  affected  by  the  fungus  dis- 
ease known  as  "curl  leaf."  The  occurrence  of  this 
disease  can  be  successfully  prevented  by  winter 
spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  March  14, 
page  174.  The  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  destroys 
the  fungus  spores  which  are  apt  to  pass  the  winter 
on  the  bark  of  the  tree  and  attack  the  young  foliage 
as  soon  as  it  appears.  Experience  has  shown  that  a 
thorough  winter  treatment  will  in  most  cases  obviate 
the  necessity  for  spraying  afterwards.  Nothing 
more  is  to  be  expected  from  the  disease  this  season. 
The  trees  which  have  put  forth  new  leaves  will  retain 
them  to  the  end  of  the  season. 

We  know  of  no  method  of  destroying  the  caterpil- 
lars eating  the  leaves  of  the  oak  except  to  spray  the 
trees  with  Paris  green  (one  pound  to  150  gallons  of 
water)  as  soon  as  the  insect  appears  in  the  spring; 
but  this,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  trees  and  the  great 
cost  of  treatment,  is  hardly  likely  to  be  done.  These 
caterpillars  are  native  and  have  invaded  the  trees 
from  time  immemorial,  and  are  not  likely  to  'per- 
manently injure  them.  Fortunately,  the  caterpillars 
have  their  own  enemies,  which  very  much  reduce 
their  numbers,  and  thus  the  trees  are  only  occasion- 
ally subjected  to  defoliation. 

Damping  Off  Orange  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  you  will  find  some  seed- 
bed stock  which  seems  to  be  diseased.  They  begin 
dying  just  above  the  seed,  while  below  the  seed  the 
roots  seem  to  be  in  normal  condition.  Wherever  one 
dies  the  others  around  it  take  it  and  all  die,  i.  e.,  in 
patches.  Can  it  be  a  fungus  disease,  or  is  it  some 
kind  of  an  insect  working  on  them  ?  In  either  case 
can  you  give  me  a  remedy  ? — Nurseryman,  Tulare 
county. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  tell  from  the  specimens  in  their 
dried  condition,  the  failure  of  your  seedlings  is  due  to 
a  disease  known  as  "  damping  off."  This  disease  is 
promoted  by  an  excessively  moist  condition  just  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground  caused  by  too  frequent 
watering.  Healthier  stock  can  be  grown  by  water- 
ing less  frequently  and  using  sufficient  amount  of 
water  to  penetrate  deeply.  If  considerable  sand  is 
used  upon  the  surface  this  sand  will  dry  quickly  and 
prevent  the  damping  off,  while  the  moisture  below 
will  push  the  growth  of  the  seedlings.  If  you  are 
growing  your  seed  bed  under  a  shade  or  cover  of 
some  kind  it  would  be  desirable  to  allow  a  little  more 
sunshine  to  promote  this  drying  of  the  surface.  This 
is  about  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  healthy  seed- 
lings, although  sometimes  a  little  dry  sulphur  sprin- 
kled at  the  surface  seems  to  produce  satisfactory  re- 
sults, the  chief  condition  of  health  being,  however,  to 
maintain  proper  moisture  conditions. 

Yellow  Leaf  of  the  Orange. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  suggest  remedy 
for  a  disease  on  orange  trees,  of  which  samples  are 
enclosed.  The  foliage  on  the  trees  turns  yellow,  and 
the  yield  has  fallen  off.— Grower,  Napa  county. 

The  specimens  which  you  send  show  the  yellowing 
and  unthrif tiness  of  foliage  which  is  frequently  noticed 
on  orange  trees,  but  the  cause  of  which  has  never 
been  fully  explained.    Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  due 
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to  action  of  unfavorable  temperatures  and  possibly 
sometimes  to  unsuitability  of  the  soil  and  moisture 
conditions.  Fortunately,  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
it  appears  to  be  a  serious  detriment.  There  is  no 
specific  disease  involved,  consequently  treatment 
must  be  directed  toward  improving  the  general 
growing  conditions  of  the  trees.  Either  standing 
water  about  the  roots  or  severe  drying  out  of  the 
soil  may  produce  the  same  effect.  Hence,  the  grower 
has  to  look  out  for  both  drainage  and  for  irrigation, 
as  one  or  the  other  may  be  necessary  in  his  case.  If 
these  are  duly  supplied,  the  addition  of  a  little  more 
nitrogen  to  the  soil  may  improve  foliage  in  a  very 
marked  manner.  Where  stable  manure  is  available, 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  give  the  ground  quite  a  deep 
cover  with  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  so 
that  the  rains  may  wash  the  nutritive  elements  into 
the  soil.  Where  stable  manure  is  not  available  com- 
mercial fertilizers  are  now  being  widely  used,  but 
probably  in  your  case  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  natural  fertilizer  to  any  amount  you 
are  likely  to  need.  _ 

Indian  Corn  and  Sorghum. 

To  the  Editor: — What  variety  of  corn  do  you  con- 
sider best  to  use  for  siloing— to  be  grown  on  rather 
heavy  soil,  but  not  so  heavy  but  what  it  works  up 
well  ?  Also,  what  is  the  best  variety  of  alfalfa  seed 
for  the  same  soil  ?  Have  you  made  any  experiments 
in  the  feeding  of  sorghum  ?  I  will  be  glad  to  learn 
your  views  as  to  its  advantage,  if  any,  over  corn  for 
•soiling  purposes — that  is,  for  feeding  green.  I  wish 
to  cut  twice  or  three  times,  if  possible,  and  feed  to 
cows.— W.  E.  S.,  Los  Angeles. 

The  varieties  of  Indian  corn  which  are  best  for  the 
silo  are  those  which  make  the  best  growth  of  stalk 
and  ear,  and  they  are  the  white  Dent  varieties.  You 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  seed  of  such  corn 
from  your  Los  Angeles  seedsmen,  and  the  soil  you 
describe  should  be  excellently  adapted  to  the  crop. 
As  for  alfalfa,  there  is  only  one  variety  available. 
There  is  a  variety  from  Turkestan  which  seems  to 
have  some  points  of  advantage,  but  there  is  no  seed 
to  be  had  at  present.  In  buying  alfalfa  seed  be  sure 
that  it  is  plump  and  free  from  seeds  of  dodder  or 
other  injurious  weeds.  Sorghum  has  practically  the 
same  feeding  value  as  Indian  corn  at  the  same  stage 
of  maturity.  The  advantage  of  sorghum  over  corn 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  make  more  growth  if  the 
moisture  is  a  little  short  than  Indian  corn  will.  It 
also  starts  readily  after  cutting  and  will  give  you 
more  green  crops  during  the  summer  than  Indian 
corn  will.  There  is  one  danger  about  sorghum,  and 
that  is  about  overfeeding  the  fresh  growth  ;  but  if 
you  practice  soiling  and  allow  the  stuff  to  wilt  a  lit- 
tle before  feeding,  the  danger  is  avoided. 

The  Codlin  Moth  Investigation. 

To  the  Editor: — I  notice  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  that  Messrs.  Clark  and  Wood  worth,  ento- 
mological experts  of  the  University,  who  have  been 
following  up  the  codlin  moth  pest,  "  believe  that  they 
have  devised  a  spray  that  will  effectually  check  the 
pest."  May  I  be  informed  what  their  spray  is,  and 
their  method  of  treatment,  in  detail,  so  that  I  may 
at  once  apply  the  same  at  my  place  on  St.  Helena 
mountain,  Napa  county,  Cal.  The  season  is  so  much 
later  there  that  I  have,  as  yet,  given  but  one  spray- 
ing, and  if  for  the  balance  of  the  season  I  could  use 
the  spray  and  the  methods  which  are  now  being 
practiced  by  the  experts,  I  might  work  out  some 
results  of  general  value,  as  well  as  of  benefit  to  my 
orchard. — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

We  can  only  advise  you  that  the  report  which  you 
saw  in  the  Chronicle  was  misleading.  The  newspa- 
pers have  been  very  wild,  indeed,  in  their  comments, 
sometimes  stating  that  the  investigation  was  closed 
with  no  results;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  you  cite, 
announcing  that  perfectly  effective  measures  have 
been  discovered.  The  facts  are  that  some  things 
have  been  learned  about  the  life  history  of  the  codlin 
moth  which  will  be  permanently  valuable.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  experiments  with  spraying  are  only 
beginning  and  will  be  continued  all  through  the  sum- 
mer and  the  results  can  only  be  made  out  after  the 
experiments  have  been  finished.  For  this  reason  it 
is  not  possible  to  give  you  a  formula  which  we  can 
recommend  as  effective.  We  hope  that  something 
better  than  the  old  practice  may  be  decided  upon 
finally,  but  obviously  the  conclusions  are  not  likely  to 
be  reached  in  time  to  be  of  value  for  this  season's 
spraying.  At  present  there  is  nothing  later  to  give 
you  than  the  outline  by  Prof.  Woodworth  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  May  9,  1903. 


Rape  or  Wild  Mustard. 

To  the  Editor  : — In  a  separate  package  I  am 
sending  you  by  mail  a  plant  the  name  of  which  I  am 
not  sure  of.  It  was  planted  as  an  experiment  last 
fall  as  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  the  seed  coming  from  the 
East.  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  it  is  dwarf  rape,  or 
is  it  wild  mustard,  which  I  have  waged  an  incessant 
war  on  for  the  past  eighteen  years  ?  It  certainly 
resembles  the  mustard  in  many  ways,  but  I  notice 
the  tap  root  is  lighter,  it  pulls  up  easier  and  the 
poultry  eat  the  leaves  to  a  certain  extent.  I  shall 
be  very  thankful  to  be  put  right  in  the  matter. — Wm. 
O.  Edmands,  Lake  county. 

The  rape  (Boassica  napus)  and  the  wild  rutabaga 
(B.  campestris),  frequently  known  as  "  wild  mus- 
tard," are  very  similar  and  difficult  of  determination. 
They  both  vary  much  in  habit,  this  depending  on  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  grown  and  by  many 
botanists  are  treated  as  a  single  species.  Mr.  Hall, 
the  University  botanist,  assures  us  that  the  only 
character  for  separating  them  is  that  of  pubescence 
of  the  youngest  leaves.  The  first  leaves  of  "wild 
mustard  "  are  hairy,  particularly  on  the  veins  on  the 
back  of  the  leaf.  In  the  rape  they  are  ail  without 
hairs  from  the  first.  The  specimens  sent  are  too  old 
to  determine  this  point.  If  Mr.  Edmands  will  exam- 
ine some  young  plants  he  will  be  able  to  determine 
for  himself  whether  he  has  rape  or  only  "  wild  mus- 
tard." 

Black  Scale  of  the  Olive. 

To  the  Editor:— My  olive  trees,  now  six  years  old 
and  bearing,  are  affected  with  the  black  scale.  Will 
you  kindly  prescribe  a  remedy,  stating  time  of  the 
year  it  should  be  used  and  how  often.  —  R.  K. 
Patchell,  South  San  Francisco. 

The  black  scale  is  hard  to  kill,  and  fumigation  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  midsummer  or  early  autumn 
when  the  year's  crop  of  insects  are  all  out  from  the 
old  scales  is  the  most  effective  treatment.  This, 
however,  requires  a  special  outfit  and  much  skill. 
For  a  few  trees,  spraying  several  times  during  the 
summer  with  kerosene  emulsion  is  the  most  practica- 
ble recourse. 

Ginseng  and  Pawpaw. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  the  ginseng  plant  being  culti- 
vated in  this  State,  and  is  the  root  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia in  commercial  quantities  ?  If  so,  by  whom  ? 
Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  locations  in 
California  where  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  the 
successful  growing  and  maturing  of  this  plant—  root 
and  seed  ? 

Have  you  any  information,  or  seed,  of  a  fruit 
named  "  paupia,"  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 
I  do  not  know  the  orthography  of  this  name,  but  the 
word  is  pronounced  paw-py-a. — Reader,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

There  is  no  ginseng  growing  in  California,  nor  is 
there  likely  to  be  any  except  perhaps  in  some  moist, 
shady  corner  in  the  northwest  coast  district.  The 
plant  grows  in  shady,  moist  woods  at  the  East  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  thrive  in  the 
dry  summer  air  of  California,  even  under  irrigation, 
for  we  find  that  many  plants  may  be  moist  enough  at 
the  root  and  still  suffer  because  of  the  dryness  of  the 
air.  Probably  plants  have  been  recently  introduced, 
because  propagators  of  such  plants  are  such  zealous 
advertisers,  but  the  results  of  the  earlier  introduc- 
tions for  experimental  purposes  have  not  been  en- 
couraging. 

The  Philippine  fruit  to  which  you  refer  probably  is 
Carica  papaya.  This  fruit  is  native  of  tropical 
America,  but  is  widely  distributed  in  tropical  coun- 
tries generally.  It  will  grow,  however,  in  sub-tropi- 
cal regions  also,  and  can  now  be  seen  at  some  nearly 
frostless  points  in  southern  California,  growing  and 
fruiting  well  in  the  open  air.  You  can  get  plants 
and  seeds  from  southern  California  nurserymen. 

Inferior  Seed  Corn. 

To  the  Editor: — With  this  I  mail  you  a  tin  box 
containing  the  refuse  picked  out  of  three  pounds  of 
Mammoth  Sweet  corn  bought  of  a  San  Francisco 
dealer  in  April  last.  Last  year  I  complained  of  their 
seed  corn,  but  find  this  no  better.  I  planted  some  of 
this  seed  some  three  weeks  ago,  without  soaking, 
and  but  little  more  than  half  has  shown  itself.  The 
remainder  I  have  soaked  to  sprouting,  and  picked 
this  much  out.  Of  course,  I  have  ilot  got  all  the  bad 
grains  out,  but  I  submit  that  this  is  a  bad  showing. 
I  have  corn  as  good  which  hung  on  the  stalk  until 
February.  Ought  you  not  to  say  something  about 
such  seed  ? — Reader,  Ukiah. 

There  was  apparently  about  half  a  pound  of  poor 
stuff  in  the  box-  sent.  Certainly  such  seed  should  not 
be  sold.    We  hardly  know  what  we  can  say  in  a  gen- 


eral way  that  will  help  the  matter.  Seed  dealers 
ought  to  be  continually  alert  to  furnish  good,  clean, 
viable  and  vigorous  seed,  and  to  go  to  whatever  ex- 
pense necessary  in  selecting  and  testing  until  they 
get  such  stock.  We  believe  it  is  the  best  policy  to 
trade  in  that  way  and  to  build  up  a  business  on  that 
basis,  but  we  know  no  way  to  compel  people  to  do 
that  with  seed  any  more  than  with  other  articles  of 
merchandise.  The  old  principle  that  "  the  buyer 
must  beware  "  probably  holds  in  the  seed  trade  as 
elsewhere,  and  the  recourse  of  the  customer  is  to 
transfer  his  patronage  until  he  finds  the  man  who 
will  furnish  what  he  wants.  We  believe  there  is  less 
evil  in  the  seed  trade  than  formerly,  but  there  is 
probably  still  ample  room  for  improvement. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
June  I,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  during  the  week  was  warm  and  favor- 
able for  all  growing  crops.  Grain  made  good  progress, 
and  in  some  places  will  soon  be  ready  for  harvest.  Early 
wheat  and  barley  will  make  good  crops,  but  nearly  all 
late  sown  grain  is  in  poor  condition,  and  some  of  it  will 
be  cut  for  hay.  The  hay  crop  is  being  harvested  and  is 
turning  out  very  light — in  some  sections  less  than  half 
the  average  yield.  Work  in  hop  yards  is  nearly  com- 
pleted; present  indications  are  that  the  crop  will  be 
smaller  than  usual.  Pasturage  is  dry,  but  still  plentiful 
in  some  places,  and  stock  are  doing  well.  Deciduous 
fruits  are  reported  in  good  condition  and  ripening  rap- 
idly; there  will  probably  be  nearly  a  full  crop  of  most 
varieties  except  apricots.  Grapes  and  oranges  are 
thrifty. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Cool  weather  and  strong  winds  prevailed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week,  followed  by  warmer  weather  and 
more  favorable  conditions  for  crops.  Grain  and  hay 
will  not  yield  the  large  crops  that  were  expected  earlier 
in  the  season.  Early  sown  grain  will  probably  make  a 
fair  crop,  but  most  of  the  late  sown  will  be  cut  for  hay. 
The  hay  crop  is  being  harvested  and  is  of  good  quality, 
but  the  yield  is  light  in  most  places.  Corn,  beans,  hops 
and  potatoes  are  in  good  condition,  but  would  be  im- 
proved by  warmer  weather.  Pasturage  is  poor  in  most 
places.  Deciduous  fruits  are  maturing  rapidly,  and  good 
crops  of  most  varieties  are  expected.  Grapes  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  will  yield  a  heavy  crop. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Partly  cloudy  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the 
first  part  of  the  week,  and  clear  and  very  warm  the 
latter.  The  cool  weather  was  favorable  for  the  late 
grain,  allowing  it  to  fill.  Grain  is  ripening  rapidly  and 
harvesting  has  commenced  in  many  places.  The  first 
shipment  of  barley  reached  Stockton  on  Friday,  and  the 
quality  was  below  the  expectation;  it  was  pinched  and 
light  in  weight,  though  clear  and  bright.  Haying  is 
progressing;  nearly  all  of  the  grain,  hay  and  first  crop 
of  alfalfa  are  down.  The  hay  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
the  crop  large.  Egyptian  corn  and  sorghum  are  being 
planted  in  Tulare  county.  The  fruit  crop  is  progressing 
favorably;  early  apricots  are  baing  shipped  to  Los  An- 
geles. Some  grapes  are  dropping,  owing  to  the  recent 
cool  weather.  Stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 
Green  feed  is  getting  scarce  in  some  localities.  The 
ditches  are  full  of  water  and  it  is  all  being  used  for 
irrigation. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Conditions  during  the  week  were  generally  favorable 
for  all  crops.  Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the 
day,  with  some  cloudiness  and  fogs  at  night.  Hay  har- 
vest progressed  rapidly,  and  the  crop  is  reported  large 
and  of  good  quality.  Grain  continues  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  will  probably  yield  the  heaviest  crop  for  sev- 
eral years.  Sugar  beets,  beans,  corn  and  garden  vege- 
tables are  doing  well.  Walnuts  are  improving,  but  the 
yield  will  probably  be  light.  Grapes  are  in  excellent 
condition  and  will  yield  heavily.  Apricots  will  be  light, 
but  other  deciduous  fruits  will  yield  fair  crops.  Oranges 
are  looking  well.  There  will  be  a  good  yield  of  honey  in 
San  Diego  county. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  and  Cultivation. 

By  J.  H.  Reed  of  Riverside  at  the  Convention  of  Fruit 
Growers  in  Los  Angeles. 

At  the  recent  examination  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  this  city,  the  discussion 
concerning  the  cost  of  producing  citrus  fruits  elicited 
much  interest  and  no  little  solicitude.  It  certainly 
emphasized  most  clearly  the  need  of  better  methods 
and  greater  economy  in  transporting  and  marketing 
our  product.  But  however  much  we  may  hope  from 
the  efforts  for  fairer  costs  and  improved  service  in 
carriage,  and  from  the  recent  new  organization  for 
marketing,  we  must  yet  face  the  fact  that  if  our 
present  output  with  the  enormous  increase  already 
in  sight  in  the  near  future  is  to  be  taken  at  all,  it 
must  be  at  low  prices.  So  that  our  final  recourse 
for  fair  profits  in  the  future  must  yet  be  sought  from 
other  sources. 

After  many  years  of  practical  experience  in  the 
orchard,  and  some  breadth  of  observation  outside,  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
margin  yet  to  be  gained  by  economy  in  production 
and  better  handling,  to  easily  place  and  retain  Cali- 
fornia fruit  growing  on  a  basis  of  fair  profit,  even 
with  the  constantly  increasing  output.  But  this  will 
depend  on  our  using  the  best  known  orchard  meth- 
ods. Hence  the  excuse  for  discussing  these  homely 
every  day  subjects,  one  of  which  has  been  assigned 
to  me  for  this  occasion.  Lest  some  may  yet  think 
these  exceedingly  small  matters  unworthy  the  con- 
sideration of  such  a  convention,  I  want  to  add,  to 
illustrate  :  We  in  Riverside  are  proud  of  our  achieve- 
ments in  orange  growing  and  think  we  are  as  nearly 
"  up  to  date"  as  any  of  our  neighbors.  Yet  in  our 
valley  you  will  find  a  considerable  percentage  of 
growers  using  tools  and  methods  of  twenty  years  ago. 
It  can  be  easily  shown  that  the  lack  of  wise  use  of 
well-known  improved  methods,  entirely  practical  to 
all,  costs  our  community  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars  annually,  an  item  worth  considering, 
especially  as  the  same  relative  conditions  probably 
exist  in  other  districts. 

No  factor  perhaps  has  helped  more  to  gain  the 
American  manufacturer  his  precedence  over  the  rest 
of  the  world  than  his  quickness  in  recognizing  and 
adopting  new  machinery  and  new  methods  which 
would  do  his  work  better  and  faster.  Too  much  like 
the  European  mechanic,  we  horticulturists,  as  a  rule, 
are  inclined  to  hold  on  to  our  old  methods  because  we 
are  accustomed  to  them,  and  to  our  antiquated  im- 
plements because  we  have  them. 

Handling  the  soil  with  reference  to  irrigation  and 
cultivation  is  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  but  with 
your  permission  I  shall  dwell  somewhat  on  a  feat- 
ure of  soil  handling  not  immediately  affecting  irriga- 
tion or  cultivation  as  ordinarily  considered,  but  which 
I  think  you  will  agree  is  quite  pertinent  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand. 

Deep  Cultivation. — The  handling  of  the  shallow 
clay  nnd  other  soils  often  overlying  substrata  not 
only  void  of  plant  food,  but  detrimental  to  plant 
growth,  found  so  generally  in  the  far  Eastern  States, 
requiring  shallow  tillage,  is  doubtless  to  a  considerable 
degree  responsible  for  the  shallow  handling  so  gener- 
ally practiced  on  the  deeper  soils  of  the  Middle  West 
and  Pacific  Coast  States.  Farmers  too  frequently 
on  removing  from  one  locality  to  another,  where  local 
characteristics  are  materially  different,  persist  in 
using  the  methods  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed. The  mistake  of  shallow  tillage  on  our  deep 
soils  has  long  been  recognized.  For  many  years, 
perhaps,  no  subject  has  been  more  frequently  dis- 
cussed at  our  horticultural  clubs,  farmers'  institutes 
and  in  the  horticultural  press  than  that  of  deep  culti- 
vation. But  in  spite  of  the  agitation,  and  the 
marked  advantage  where  adopted,  it  has  made  but 
slow  progress.  Plowing  orange  orchards  in  our  val- 
ley commenced  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  Its  practice 
has  increased  year  by  year,  but  not  until  the  present 
season  did  it  become  practically  universal.  Deep 
cultivation  has  made  and  is  still  making  similarly  slow 
progress.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
benefit  that  has  already  come  to  our  orchards  from 
these  two  improved  practices. 

Subsoiling.  —  Another  radical  improvement  in 
handling  soils  is  now  beginning  to  attract  attention 
in  cereal  and  especially  in  fruit  farming;  that  is  the 
stirring  of  the  subsoil  much  deeper  than  is  now  gen- 
erally practiced  even  in  our  most  approved  methods. 
The  value  of  this  especially  deep  tillage  has  long  been 
recognized  and  acted  upon  in  some  of  the  old  world 
countries. 

Traveling  abroad  several  years  ago  I  found  myself 
greatly  interested  in  the  preparation  of  seed  beds 
for  common  cereals  in  the  richer  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  Italy.  I  knew  of  course  of  their  raising  sev- 
eral cultivated  crops  a  year  on  the  fields,  but  I  had 
not  conceived  of  their  immense  yield  per  crop,  and 
could  only  account  for  them  by  the  extra  deep  tillage. 
I  saw  gangs  of  men  in  line  with  long,  narrow-bladed 
spades  (plows  being  seldom  used)  turning  the  soil  to 


more  than  twice  the  depth  that  even  our  better 
farmers  plow  for  similar  crops. 

Tilling  the  soil  for  cereals  is  outside  of  my  subject, 
but  you  will  allow  me  to  say  in  passing,  that  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  best  handling  of  the  soil  in  grain 
farming  in  southern  California,  at  least,  has  yet  been 
found,  or  if  found,  is  generally  practiced.  I  was  not 
then  especially  interested  in  fruit  growing,  but  two 
years  ago  my  son  made  special  study  of  citrus  fruit 
culture  in  the  Mediterranean  countries.  He  found 
not  only  this  same  deep  manipulation  by  hand  of  the 
surface  soil,  but  where  they  were  preparing  to  set 
new  orchards  he  saw  them  digging  over  the  entire 
space  to  a  depth  of  2  to  3  feet.  He  found  in  their 
well-cared  for  groves,  not  only  the  thickly-set  citrus 
trees,  but  frequently  the  entire  space,  occupied  by 
other  crops,  sometimes  vegetables,  sometimes  grapes 
and  other  small  fruits.  Even  with  heavy  fertilizing 
this  enormous  amount  of  growth  of  tree,  fruit  and 
vegetable  could  not  be  maintained  except  for  the 
extra  depth  of  the  root  bed. 

This  specially  deep  soil  handling  is  practiced  to 
some  extent  in  other  Eastern  countries.  In  some 
parts  of  France  a  long  peculiarly  constructed  double 
plow,  cutting  a  furrow  25  to  30  inches  deep,  is  used 
in  preparing  for  vineyards.  The  municipal  gardens 
near  Paris,  fertilized  by  the  city  sewage,  are  annually 
plowed  by  the  same  implement,  and  enormous  crops 
raised. 

Deep  Tillage  in  the  Semi-arid  Middle  West. — 
In  our  own  country  this  specially  deep  tillage  has 
been  tested  more  extensively  in  the  semi-arid  regions 
of  the  Middle  West  States.  It  is  now  some  eight  or 
nine  years  since,  during  an  exceptionally  dry  season, 
a  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  been  quietly  carrying  on 
farm  experiments  for  several  years  in  South  Dakota, 
astonished  his  neighbors  by  producing  an  average  of 
140  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  while  their  crops 
were  nearly  or  quite  failures.  His  land  had  been 
plowed  very  much  deeper  than  usual;  the  bottoms  of 
the  furrows  being  firmed  by  an  implement  for  the 
purpose,  to  conserve  moisture,  and  the  surface  kept 
fine.  The  results  of  Mr.  Campbell's  experiments 
attracted  the  attention  of  railroad  men,  and  since 
then  he  has  had  in  charge  experimental  farms  mostly 
in  the  interests  of  railroads  in  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  with  results  that  have  at- 
tracted wide  attention  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Of  course  other  devices  are  used  to  help  secure  these 
results,  but  without  the  exceptionally  deep  plowing 
none  of  them  would  avail.  Not  only  has  this  new 
method  of  farming  made  grain  raising  profitable,  on 
those  dry  lands,  but  it  has  made  fruit  and  timber 
growing  possible,  and  this  is  the  point  especially  per- 
tinent to  this  discussion.  With  little  if  any  rain 
after  the  middle  of  June,  by  deep  plowing  and  fine 
surface  mulching,  trees  are  kept  in  vigorous  growth 
till  October  without  irrigation. 

But  in  spite  of  its  marked  success  this  new  system 
has  been  and  probably  will  be  of  slow  growth,  for 
reasons  easily  appreciated.  One  already  hinted  is 
that  the  average  agriculturist  there  as  here  is  slow 
in  adopting  new  methods,  especially  if  somewhat 
radical.  But  the  principal  explanation  is  that  while 
the  processes  are  simple,  the  work  must  be  done  in- 
telligently and  at  the  right  time,  and  this  requires  an 
extra  expenditure  of  time,  tool  and  care  not  readily 
afforded.  But  in  spite  of  this  slow  growth  the  new 
system  of  soil  handling  has  helped  bring  about  a  won- 
derful change  in  that  great  semi-arid  rigion.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  '90s,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  peo- 
ple abandoned  that  section  because  the  ordinary 
crops  and  the  old  methods  of  handling  the  soil  proved 
a  failure.  During  the  last  five  years  the  influx  to 
these  same  lands  has  been  even  greater  than  was  the 
outgo.  More  claims  were  entered  in  that  dry  region 
last  year  than  in  any  previous  year  of  its  history, 
and  lands  have  increased  in  value  an  average  of  100% 
within  the  five  years.  Eventually  this  improved  sys- 
tem of  handling  soil  is  to  be  at  least  an  equal  factor 
with  the  discovery  of  new  crops  adapted  to  the  dry 
climate,  in  peopling  and  making  productive  a  strip 
of  varied  width,  stretching  a  thousand  miles  from 
North  Dakota  to  Texas,  capable  of  sustaining  many 
millions  of  people. 

To-day  the  whole  nation  celebrates  the  Louisiana 
purchase  of  100  years  ago.  Less  than  a  hundred 
years  from  now,  populous  States  then  occupying 
nearly  half  of  that  great  purchase,  which,  during  all 
the  century  has  been  considered  practically  uninhab- 
itable, may  celebrate  the  achievements  of  modern 
agriculture  of  to-day. 

In  California. — I  have  dwelt  upon  this  because 
the  conditions  seem  not  unlike  our  own,  and  I  believe 
this  new  system  of  agriculture  may  do  as  much  for  us 
in  southern  California  as  it  is  doing  in  those  semi-arid 
regions. 

The  experiments  now  being  made  with  the  power- 
ful English  steam  plow  in  the  beet  fields  at  Oxnard 
is  in  this  direction  and  will  be  watched  with  much  in- 
terest. If  a  root  bed  twice  the  ordinary  depth  not 
only  increases  the  product,  but  doubles  the  length  of 
time  the  soil  can  profitably  be  used  for  that  exacting 
vegetable,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  bed  of 
extra  depth  will  prove  of  vastly  more  advantage  to 
the  deeper  rooting  fruit  tree. 

And  this  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  opinion.  Others 
as  well  as  myself  have  put  the  theory  to  practical 
test  sufficiently  to  be  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  of  its 


value.  For  five  consecutive  years  excepting  one,  I 
have  planted  oranges  on  grounds  plowed  from  12  to 
16  inches,  actual,  in  holes  2  feet  deep  by  2J  feet  in 
diameter.  Modern  after  treatment  was  followed, 
but  compared  with  orchards  planted  the  old  way — 
that  is,  in  holes  barely  sufficient  to  take  the  ball  con- 
veniently, dug  in  the  unmoved  soil,  save  a  few  inches 
of  plowed  surface;  even  with  best  after  treatment, 
the  results  have  been  markedly  different. 

To  illustrate  :  From  one  of  these  orchards  planted 
five  years  ago  this  spring,  the  second  and  third  sea- 
sons after  planting  we  took  enough  fruit  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  the  first  three  years,  including  plant- 
ing. Last  year,  before  the  trees  had  been  planted 
full  four  years,  the  receipts  from  the  five  acres  were 
sufficient  to  net  a  good  income  on  a  valuation  of  $1000 
per  acre.  This  year  the  crop  will  pay  over  10%  on  a 
valuation  of  $2000  per  acre  (a  price  for  which  the 
orchard  could  have  readily  sold  with  the  crop)  after 
all  expenses  are  paid.  I  take  this  instance  because 
the  orchard  is  the  oldest  of  my  own  planting  with 
special  reference  to  the  previous  preparation  of  the 
ground.  But  later  plantings  show  similar  results, 
and  a  large  planting  now  two  years  old,  by  a  neigh- 
bor who  made  even  more  thorough  preparations  for 
the  root  bed,  promises  to  quite  outstrip  my  own  ex- 
perience. I  do  not  claim  these  results  are  wholly 
due  to  deep  preparation  of  the  soil  before  planting, 
but  insist  that  this  is  what  made  deep  after  culture 
and  other  modern  treatment  able  to  produce  them. 

My  theory  which  has  grown  out  of  these  and  other 
experiments,  sufficient,  as  I  think,  in  time  and  ex- 
tent, to  generalize  from,  is  that  the  most  important 
advance  to  be  made  in  California  horticulture  during 
the  next  decade,  after  bringing  into  more  general 
and  thorough  use,  modern  deep  surface  cultivation, 
is  to  be  the  preparation  for  orchard  planting  by 
making  a  root  bed  two  or  three  times  as  deep  as  is 
now  the  usual  custom.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  applies  to  deciduous  fruits  even  more  than 
to  citrus.  I  expect  yet  to  see  orchards  set  in  ground 
that  has  been  thoroughly  stirred  in  some  way  to  a 
dopth  of  20  or  30  inches  at  least. 

Time  will  not  permit  discussing  the  philosophy  of 
this  deep  handling  of  soils,  but  the  more  extensive 
aeration,  securing  deeper  rooting,  utilizing  a  larger 
portion  of  native  fertility,  and  greater  storage 
capacity  and  conservation  of  moisture,  I  think  will 
readily  occur  to  you  as  most  important  gains  for  the 
new  system. 

Irrigation  and  Cultivation. — As  to  handling  the 
soil  as  more  directly  connected  with  irrigation  and 
cultivation,  the  features  now  generally  adopted  by 
our  most  successful  orchardists,  are  so  familiar,  I 
will  call  your  attention  to  but  two  or  three  practices 
which  seem  to  me  most  important.  The  first  in  im- 
portance connected  with  irrigation,  in  my  estimation, 
is  the  placing  of  the  irrigating  water  at  once  as  far 
from  the  surface  and  as  near  the  root  bed  as  possi- 
ble, by  furrows  as  deep  as  can  be  made  without  dis- 
turbing leading  roots.  Though  the  marked  benefit 
from  this  deep  furrowing  has  been  demonstrated  for 
several  years,  the  practice  has  made  but  slow  head- 
way among  average  orchardists. 

You  will  see  more  furrows  3  and  4  inches  deep  than 
6  and  8  inches,  as  they  should  be.  To  secure  really 
deep  furrowing  requires  first,  a  full  appreciation  of 
its  importance;  next,  a  suitable  tool  and  persistence 
in  its  use.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  uniform  6  to  8- 
inch  furrow  with  a  three-shovel  furrower,  especially 
if  the  ground  has  not  been  kept  thoroughly  and 
deeply  cultivated.  It  is  usually  better  to  take  the 
additional  time  and  use  two  shovels,  and  they  should 
be  of  the  best  form  and  in  good  condition.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  put  on  the  importance  of  securing 
deep  furrows  at  any  cost.  Where  they  have  been 
used  continuously  for  a  considerable  time  with  suit- 
able application  of  water,  followed  by  proper  cultiva- 
tion, the  so-called  irrigating  hardpan,  so  much 
discussed,  has  disappeared  and  there  is  no  longer 
excuse  for  that  sharp-cutting  sub-soil  implement  that 
has  done  so  much  mischief. 

Covering-in. — Another  modern  process  coming 
into  quite  general  use,  in  our  valley  at  least,  is  cover- 
ing the  irrigating  furrows  soon  after  the  water  is 
taken  off  and  before  the  ground  is  fit  for  cultivation. 
With  deep  furrows  this  is  easily  done  with  any  im- 
plement that  will  pull  in  the  shoulders  of  the  fur- 
rows, without  firming  the  moist  ground.  An  upright 
plank  with  a  wide  strip  of  strap-iron  in  front,  at  bot- 
tom, projecting  a  little  below  the  wood,  with  sharp 
steel  spikes  thickly  set  in  the  wood,  extending  a 
couple  of  inches  below  the  iron,  drawn  lenghtwise  of 
the  furrows,  serves  a  good  purpose.  It  covers  the 
bottom  of  the  furrows  with  fine  earth  ;  (it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  fill  the  furrows)  and  the  steel  teeth  fines 
the  surface  between  the  furrows  enough  to  stop 
evaporation  which  otherwise  goes  on  so  rapidly  be- 
fore the  ground  is  fit  to  cultivate.  I  dwell  upon  this 
simple  device  because,  after  several  years'  use,  I 
deem  it  really  the  most  important  process,  next  to 
deep  furrowing,  connected  with  irrigation.  In 
our  own  experience  we  consider  that  it  makes  a  sav- 
ing of  from  15%  to  20%  of  the  water  got  into  the 
ground,  over  the  old  way  of  allowing  the  excessive 
evaporation  to  go  on  till  the  soil  is  fit  to  cultivate. 
A  heavy  implement  that  will  firm  the  ground  should 
not  be  used. 

I  should  have  stated  before  that  the  methods  of 
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handling  the  soil  I  have  discussed  apply  especially  to 
clay,  granite  and  other  of  the  heavier  soils.  In  light, 
sandy  or  gravel  soils,  handling  and  irrigating  are 
quite  different  problems  which  I  cannot  now  discuss. 

Adequate  Depth  in  Cultivation. — After  all  that 
has  been  said  and  written,  and  especially  after  the 
marked  results  that  more  than  bear  out  all  that  its 
advocates  claim,  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  speak  of 
deep  cultivation  between  irrigations.  Besides,  to 
argue  it  before  such  an  audience  as  this  is  like  the 
preacher  scolding  the  absentees  of  a  rainy  Sunday 
morning,  over  the  heads  of  the  faithful  few  present. 

But  the  immense  loss  constantly  occasioned  by  the 
lack  of  it  urges  its  being  preached  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  I  cannot  enforce  the  importance  of  this 
modern  practice  better  than  by  an  object  lesson  we 
now  have  at  Biverside.  Our  citrus  orchards,  for 
the  most  part,  are  small  and  generally  managed  by 
the  owners.  There  is  one  large  exception.  A  dozen 
years  ago  a  trust  company  developed  several  thou- 
sand acres.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  now  bear- 
ing orchards  on  this  tract  is  yet  owned  and 
managed  by  the  company.  The  ordinary  methods 
of  cultivation  were  followed  till  something  over  a 
year  ago,  when  Mr.  Jas.  Mills,  an  enterprising  or- 
chardist  of  long  experience,  was  induced  to  take 
charge  of  this  department,  with  large  discretionary 
power.  His  first  and  most  radical  change  was  to 
deep  tillage.  Instead  of  cultivating  3  to  4  inches 
deep,  as  had  been  done  he  insisted  on  a  depth  of  from 
6  to  8  inches.  The  results  on  that  great  stretch  of 
orchards  are  simply  wonderful. 

Of  course  this  marked  improvement  cannot  all  go 
to  the  credit  of  deep  cultivation.  It  was  made  possible 
by  deep  winter  plowing  and  other  important  im- 
provements which  were  introduced. 

Without  the  especially  deep,  regular,  thorough 
cultivation,  all  else  could  not  have  brought  the  radi- 
cal change  now  seen  in  the  orchards.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Mills  and  other  managers  of  large  holdings  have 
the  advantage  over  us,  who  work  only  our  small  or- 
chards. They  can  command  the  tools  best  adapted 
to  the  work  and  power  to  handle  them.  Mr.  Mills  is 
now  using  a  simple  implement  consisting  of  heavy 
6x6  wooden  beam  8  feet  long,  to  which  is  attached  15 
heavy  shanks  with  narrow  shovels,  properly  hung 
behind  a  simple  running  gear.  This  is  put  down  from 
6  to  8  inches,  making  a  heavy  draft  for  four  heavy 
horses.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  accomplish  the  same 
kind  of  work  with  our  lighter  teams  and  lighter  im- 
plements, but  it  can  be  done.  It  costs  more,  very 
considerably  more  than  the  old  way,  but  if  the  ad- 
ditional costs  of  $5  to  $10  per  acre  secures  an  ad- 
ditional income  of  from  $25  to  $50,  then  the  ad- 
ditional expense  is  true  economy. 

Pulverization. — There  is  one  other  practice  which 
I  think  is  not  fully  appreciated — the  fining  the  sur- 
face, especially  of  our  heavier  soils,  and  keeping  it 
constantly  loose  by  frequent  stirring.  This  is  our 
best  means,  not  only  of  holding  the  moisture  in  the 
root  bed,  but  of  preventing  the  hardening  of  the 
layer  immediately  above  the  roots.  A  simple  prac- 
tice which  has  come  into  quite  general  use  in  our 
valley  is  to  attach  a  bar  of  iron,  a  heavy  chain  or 
piece  of  hard  wood  behind  the  cultivator,  properly 
hung  of  sufficient  weight  to  crush  the  moist  clods 
turned  up  by  the  shovels.  A  slight  impact  pulverizes 
the  fresh  lumps,  which  a  few  hours  of  sun  would  turn 
into  hard  clods.  The  simple  device  also  levels  the 
surface,  reducing  evaporation.  The  frequent  use  of 
the  fine  tooth  harrow  is  coming  more  and  more  into 
use  to  help  make  and  keep  the  important  fine  sur- 
face blanket  of  soil. 

All  this  sounds  very  simple  and  scarcely  worthy  of 
our  attention.  But  the  fact  is  we  have  come  to  the 
point  in  fruit  growing  in  California  where  success 
depends  not  only  on  knowing  the  best  methods,  but 
on  having  all  details  carried  out  thoroughly  and  in- 
telligently. The  great  need  to-day  is  more  intelli- 
gent labor  in  our  orchards.  The  great  manufacturer 
with  his  perfected  automatic  machine  can  use  auto- 
matic men.  There  is  no  automatic  labor  in  the  suc- 
cessful orchard.  Every  orchardist  needs  to  be  an 
expert  and  have  intelligent  help.  Our  schools  from  the 
primary  to  the  university  have  been  educating  away 
from  the  farms  till  professions  and  business  houses 
are  crowded  with  poorly  paid  young  men,  while  the 
farm  and  the  orchard  must  take  such  material,  both 
for  management  and  details,  as  can  be  found,  and 
this  is  most  often  crude  and  inefficient.  There  are 
scores  of  places  in  our  valley  to-day  waiting  for 
young  men  properly  trained  in  agriculture,  where 
the  compensation  would  be  far  above  the  average 
earning  in  our  professional  and  business  offices.  And 
if  there  is  a  business  or  profession  promising  more 
pleasure  or  pecuniary  success  than  that  of  the  cap- 
able and  intelligent  California  fruit  grower,  I  am 
not  aware  of  it. 
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A  Desirable  Mulberry. 

To  the  Editor: — Beferring  to  an  answer  to  a 
Stockton  correspondent  in  your  last  issue  I  desire  to 
say  that  I  have  a  white  mulberry  tree  thirty- two 
years  old,  grown  from  a  cutting.  It  is  2  feet  in 
diameter  and  50  feet  high.    It  never  bore  fruit  or  a 


defective  leaf  from  insect  or  fungus,  yet  its  leaves 
are  sweet  and  wholesome  for  stock  of  all  kinds  and 
silk  worms.  Its  roots  never  sprout.  Where  circum- 
stances favor  (which  is  not  the  case  with  this  tree), 
there  is  great  vigor  and  rapid  growth.  The  timber 
is  first-class  for  every  purpose.  Stronger  than 
California  oak,  durable  as  redwood,  splits  free  with 
grain  or  growth,  can  be  seasoned  without  warp  or 
crack,  needs  no  paint  for  inside  work,  as  it  has  a 
beautiful  shiny  yellow  color.  But  these  trees  have 
one  fault  in  windy  localities — they  cannot  stand  up 
straight.  For  sheltered  warm  places,  as  in  interior 
cities,  or  in  the  lea  of  other  trees,  they  are  sure  to 
give  satisfaction.  The  cuttings  from  this  tree  I 
offer  free  the  coming  winter  to  amateurs  and  all 
others.  D.  A.  Learned. 

Blue  Gum  Farm,  Stockton. 


Caper  Growing  and  Curing. 

Capers  were  introduced  into  California  many  years 
ago  and  at  least  fifteen  years  ago  the  plants  were 
distributed  for  trial  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  State  University.  There  have  also  been  some 
commercial  ventures  in  caper  growing  undertaken, 
of  which  we  would  like  to  hear  the  results  from  any 
reader  who  knows  them. 

In  the  last  issue  of  advance  sheets  of  Consular  re- 
ports, U.  S.  Consul  E.  P.  Skinner  at  Marseilles  gives 
the  following  interesting  notes  of  the  French  caper 
industry : 

The  Trade. — The  demand  for  capers  is  consider- 
able in  Europe,  and  while  the  exportations  to  the 
United  States  do  not  reach  an  important  figure,  it 
seems  probable  that  a  market  would  be  created  if 
there  were  an  available  domestic  supply.  Practically 
the  entire  American  supply  of  capers  is  procured  in 
Provence,  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  from 
Marseilles  averaging  about  $5000  per  annum  (fiscal). 
It  is  very  likely  that  considerable  exports  of  this 
merchandise  are  also  included  in  some  general  de- 
scriptive term,  so  that  the  value  of  capers  actually 
exported  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

The  Plant. — The  caper  tree  is  a  bush  which  is 
grown  in  some  parts  of  Spain  and  in  Algeria,  as  well 
as  in  this  portion  of  France.  The  commercial  caper 
is  the  flower  bud,  which  is  gathered  before  its  devel- 
opment and  preserved  in  vinegar.  The  tree  thrives 
on  chalky  soils,  on  rising  ground  well  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Poor,  dry  soils  may  be  utilized,  but  a  good 
quality  of  earth  brings  about  better  results.  The 
bushes  are  propagated  by  the  use  of  cuttings  9.84 
inches  in  length,  which  are  planted  in  a  place  se- 
lected as  most  favorable  to  their  development.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  it  is  wiser  to  plant  the  cuttings 
in  a  soil  neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  the  soil  into 
which  they  are  to  be  permanently  transplanted.  By 
adopting  this  rule  rot  more  than  20%  of  the  cuttings 
survive;  but  good  results  are  obtained  from  the  suc- 
cessful one-fifth.  If  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  a 
nursery  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  moist,  they  nearly 
all  grow,  but  when  finally  transplanted  into  the 
poorer  soil  their  growth  is  arrested  immediately  and 
a  fresh  start  may  not  take  place  for  years. 

Culture. — The  ground  should  be  well  fertilized  and 
plowed  before  planting  in  the  spring  time.  The 
bushes  are  placed  at  a  distance  of  2}  meters  (8  feet 
2  inches).  They  yield  a  small  crop  the  first  year,  and 
in  two  or  three  years  give  a  full  average  crop.  Upon 
the  approach  of  winter  every  branch  is  cut  down  to 
a  length  of  20  to  25  centimeters  (7.87  to  9.84  inches), 
and  earth  is  hoed  in  a  heap  over  the  entire  bush  in 
order  to  preserve  it  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
frost.  Thus  treated,  a  temperature  of  10°  to  12°  C. 
below  zero  leaves  no  injurious  effects.  In  March,  the 
earth  is  removed  and  the  branches  again  cut  closely 
to  the  truck,  which  is  left  bare.  The  branches  them- 
selves are  used  as  cuttings.  At  the  same  time  the 
ground  is  plowed  and  manured.  As  the  roots  of  the 
bush  run  straight  down  into  the  ground,  there  is  little 
fear  that  they  may  be  damaged  during  the  plowing. 
From  time  to  time  the  weeds  must  be  taken  off,  the 
ground  hoed  and  the  soil  kept  fresh;  but  in  June  or 
July  this  work  becomes  impossible.  At  this  time  the 
bushes  are  fully  grown,  so  that  their  branches  cover 
nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the  plantation. 

Harvesting. — The  gathering  of  the  crop  generally 
commences  the  first  week  in  June,  and  as  the 
branches  continue  to  grow,  and  as  there  is  one  caper 
for  every  leaf,  the  harvest  season  continues  until 
September  or  even  October.  About  the  20th  of  July 
the  crop  is  heaviest.  The  buds  are  picked  by  women, 
who  work  upon  the  same  bush  every  five  or  six  days. 
An  effort  is  made  to  gather  small  capers,  as  the 
smaller  sizes  are  the  best  and  bring  the  highest 
prices.  The  pickers  are  paid  25  centimes  (5  cents) 
per  kilogram  (2.2  pounds),  and  during  the  height  of 
the  season  a  competent  woman  can  gather  20  kilo- 
grams (44  pounds)  per  day. 

Curing. — After  the  capers  have  been  picked  they 
are  placed  in  trays  under  a  shed,  where  they  are  left 
until  they  evaporate  a  certain  amount  of  water  which 
they  contain,  in  order  that  fermentation  may  not  set 
in.  They  are  then  placed  in  barrels  of  vinegar  for 
preservation.  "  A  white  vinegar  of  8°  Beaume  is  used 
for  this  purpose.    A  6°  vinegar  might  be  employed, 


but  with  a  stronger  vinegar  the  capers  acquire  a 
more  satisfactory  consistency.  Occasionally  the 
brine  is  flavored  with  sprigs  of  tarragon,  elder  flow- 
ers, cloves,  and  pepper  in  grains.  This  is  a  matter 
of  individual  taste  and  experience. 

Grades  and  Values. — The  capers,  having  been 
thus  preserved,  are  next  classified  during  the  win- 
ter by  being  passed  through  sieves  of  different  sizes. 
There  are  seven  classifications,  as  follows:  "Non- 
pareil" (smallest  size),  "surfine,"  "capucine," 
"capote."  "fine,"  "mi-fine,"  "commune"  (largest 
size).  Having  been  thus  separated,  the  merchandise 
is  replaced  in  barrels  filled  with  vinegar  and  pre- 
served until  sold.  When  prepared  for  shipment  the 
capers  are  washed  in  vinegar  of  a  standard  of  12°, 
which  renders  them  quite  firm,  and  they  are  then 
placed  in  barrels  without  vinegar.  They  support 
long  voyages  very  satisfactorily,  if  properly  treated 
before. 

The  average  prices  per  category  and  per  kilogram 
of  2  2  pounds  are:  Nonpareils,  from  32  8  to61.7  cents; 
surfines,  24.1  to  46.3  cents;  capucines,  19.3  to  34.7 
cents;  capotes,  15.4  to  27  cents;  fine,  11.5  to  13.5 
cents;  mi-fine,  7.7  to  9.6  cents,  and  commune,  5.7  to 
6.7  cents. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Fruit  Flies  and  Their  Exclusion. 

By  Alexander  Craw,  Deputy  Horticultural  Commissioner,  at  the 
Convention  of  Fruit  Growers,  Los  Angeles. 

The  term  "fruit-fly  "  has  been  given  to  a  group  of 
Dipterous  (two  winged)  insects  that  deposit  their 
eggs  upon  fresh  fruits  while  the  latter  are  nearly  or 
quite  ripe,  and  still  hanging  upon  the  tree,  or  at- 
tached to  the  plant,  and  on  this  account  are  consid- 
ered the  most  troublesome  pests  the  horticulturists 
have  to  contend  with  in  countries  where  they  are 
indigenous,  or  to  which  they  have  been  unfortunately 
introduced. 

Bepeatedly  we  have  had  to  burn  up  importations 
of  infected  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  entering  the 
State.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  we  admit  no  fruit  lia- 
ble to  contain  their  maggots. 

The  Morelos  Worm. — One  of  the  first  fruit  flies  to 
demand  our  attention  was  the  "Morelos  orange 
worm."  This  pest  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Morelos,  about  100  miles  south  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  From  its  location  we  had  little  to  fear  from 
its  introduction  into  California,  until  railroads  began 
to  penetrate  and  traverse  that  country,  giving  rapid 
transit  to  perishable  fruits  and  thus  carrying  the 
pest  to  other  sections,  until  now  it  is  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  State  of  Mexico,  and  in  referring  to  it 
we  have  discarded  the  name  "Morelos  orange 
worm,"  and  use  a  broader  term  and  call  it  the 
"Mexican  orange  maggot"  (Trypeta  ludens). 

When  oranges  began  to  reach  the  Eastern  States 
from  Morelos  we  took  immediate  steps  to  prevent 
their  introduction  into  California  and  wrote  to  the 
heads  of  the  Mexican  railway  companies  not  to  re- 
ceive any  oranges  for  shipment  into  this  State,  and 
were  assured  that  none  would  be.  We  also  com- 
municated with  the  United  States  officials  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  re* 
garding  the  advisability  of  placing  quarantine  officers 
to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  such  fruit  by 
rail,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  Federal  law,  nothing 
could  be  done,  and  those  points  are  still  open.  When 
Acapulco,  and  several  other  Mexican  Pacific  coast 
districts,  became  infected,  infested  oranges  and 
sweet  limes  began  to  reach  us  by  sea  in  the  posses- 
sion of  passengers  and  crews  on  vessels  from  there, 
also  as  freight,  and  were  promptly  destroyed  by 
burning,  as  no  dipping  or  fumigation  could  be  relied 
upon  to  destroy  the  maggot.  In  preserving  the 
maggots  for  the  cabinet  and  to  send  as  specimens  to 
the  various  county  boards  of  horticulture  in  the 
orange  growing  districts  of  the  State,  we  used  95% 
alcohol  and  found  they  lived  from  eleven  to  forty-two 
minutes  therein.  Such  vitality  is  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  in  that  stage  of  their  existence  they 
live  in  a  solution  of  citric  acid. 

When  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  adopted 
such  radical  measures  to  prevent  the  entry  of  such  a 
pest  into  the  orange  groves  of  the  State,  the  Mex- 
ican government  became  alarmed  and  sent  out  circu- 
lar letters  to  the  Governors  of  the  various  States 
urging  them  to  use  all  possible  means  to  extirpate 
the  pest,  in  order  that  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  be  not  closed  against  their  oranges.  In  part 
the  circular  reads:  "This  department  being  de- 
sirous of  contributing,  to  the  extent  of  its  powers, 
towards  warding  off  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  from 
the  planters  of  the  country,  has  deemed  fit  to  ad- 
dress this  circular  to  you  urging  upon  the  necessity 
of  apprising  all  growers  of  the  fruit  in  question  of 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Horticulture  Board  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  of  encouraging  them  by  all  possible  means 
to  extirpate  this  pest,  which  has  justly  alarmed  said 
Board." 

No  oranges  have  been  received  as  freight  from 
Mexico  since  the  shipment  was  destroyed  that  ar- 
rived from  Acapulco  on  Sunday,  Nov.  24,  1901,  and 
referred  to  on  page  198  of  the  eighth  biennial  report 
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of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  The  shipper  of 
that  fruit  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  a  subsequent 
steamer,  and  from  him  I  learned  that  the  fruit  was 
carefully  inspected  after  it  was  picked,  and  again 
two  weeks  later  before  it  was  packed  for  shipment. 
He  had  gone  to  all  that  expense  and  trouble,  as  he 
intended  supplying  our  markets  with  early  oranges 
for  the  holiday  trade,  if  the  fruit  could  be  selected  so 
that  it  would  pass  inspection.  We  had  no  trouble  in 
finding  infection  in  the  shipment  and  it  was  burned. 
The  introduction  of  such  a  pest  into  the  orange 
groves  of  California  would  soon  seriously  interfere 
with  the  consumption  of  our  oranges. 

It  is  difficult  to  detect  a  maggoty  orange  from  ex- 
ternal appearance  and  only  internally  when  the 
maggots  are  full  grown  and  have  consumed  a  good 
portion  of  the  pulp.  The  maggot  is  the  same  color 
as  the  pulp,  with  the  exception  of  the  sharp-pointed 
mouth,  which  is  black.  Very  few  people  would  care 
to  risk  the  possibility  of  eating  from  one  to  sixteen 
maggots  in  each  orange,  so  would  not  use  oranges. 
The  Pacific  Mail  stewards  and  crews  of  the  various 
steamers  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Central 
American  ports  have  been  instructed  not  to  bring 
any  oranges  or  sweet  limes,  so  we  have  no  further 
trouble  from  that  source. 

During  the  time  the  opposition  steamers  were  run- 
ning between  Chili  and  San  Francisco,  via  Mexican 
ports,  we  had  to  frequently  take  oranges  from  their 
ships'  storerooms  and  even  from  the  tables  just  set 
for  meals  and  burn  them  in  the  ships'  furnaces  in 
order  to  remove  all  possible  danger  from  infestation. 

In  my  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
dated  June  30,  1902,  I  referred  to  a  seizure  of 
oranges  on  the  steamship  "Tucapel,"  that  called  at 
Acapulco,  Mexico.  In  the  presence  of  the  captain, 
several  apparently  sound  oranges  were  cut  and 
found  to  contain  maggots.  He  was  so  disgusted  he 
declared  he  would  "never  purchase  or  again  eat  an- 
other Mexican  orange,"  and  in  order  to  settle  his 
stomach  he  had  to  partake  of  something  stronger 
than  soda  water. 

South  Sea  Fruit  Fueb.  —  It  is  not  alone  from 
Mexico  that  we  have  to  fear  fruit  flies  that  attack 
oranges,  for  they  are  found  in  Fiji  and  portions  of 
Australia.  The  maggot  of  a  nearly  related  fruit  fly 
(Trypeta  fraterculus)  attacks  peaches  in  the  State 
of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  They  work  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  "orange  maggot."  There  is  little  danger 
to  us  from  that  source,  as  very  few  peaches  are  grown 
there  and  none  for  export.  Still,  forewarned  is  to 
be  forearmed,  and  it  gives  us  a  stronger  argument 
in  favor  of  national  horticultural  quarantine  at  our 
gateways.  Peaches  are  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  United  States  and  such  a  pest  would  be  a  wider 
spread  nuisance,  in  time,  than  the  orange  maggot. 

Unless  our  national  government  takes  action  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  infested  fruits  we  cannot 
hope  to  be  long  exempt;  with  the  ports  of  Eastern 
and  Southern  States  open,  the  flies  will  finally  get  a 
foothold. 

Since  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  per- 
sonal baggage  on  ships  plying  only  between  there 
and  our  local  ports  is  free  from  customs  inspection 
and  there  is  some  danger  of  the  introduction  of  a 
serious  fruit  fly  (Dacus  cucurbitae)  that  destroys  75% 
of  the  melon,  cucumber  and  summer  squash  crop 
about  Honolulu,  where  it  was  introduced  a  few  years 
ago,  I  believe,  from  Japan,  as  I  have  found  and  de- 
stroyed cucumbers  infested  with  that  pest  from  the 
latter  country.  For  several  years  we  have  refused 
admission  of  the  above  products  from  the  Islands. 
Formerly  they  were  imported  from  there  during  the 
winter  and  spring.  After  a  few  shipments  had  been 
burned,  Byron  O.  Clark,  then  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  Hawaii,  took  the  matter  up  and  ques- 
tioned my  right  to  destroy  any  but  those  found  in- 
fested. I  replied  that  I  had  no  time  to  personally 
inspect  every  melon,  cucumber  and  squash  to  ascer- 
tain if  they  were  free  from  eggs  or  Dewly  hatched 
larvae  of  the  fly.  I  suggested  that  he  advise  the 
planters  of  the  Islands  not  to  grow  such  crops  for 
California,  for  they  would  not  be  admitted.  I  noti- 
fied the  quarantine  officials  of  the  other  Pacific 
States  and  British  Columbia  of  the  danger.  Last 
January  Mr.  Wray  Taylor,  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, visited  us  to  consult  regarding  the  drafting  of 
a  horticultural  quarantine  law  for  the  Islands.  He 
stated  that  he  had  been  requested  to  ascertain  if 
such  products  as  were  mentioned  above  were  grown 
under  glass  and  an  affidavit  to  that  effect  accom- 
panied each  shipment,  would  they  be  admitted.  I  re- 
plied in  the  negative,  because  we  have  no  assurance 
that  the  ventilation  and  doors  were  fly  proof,  or  that 
the  flies  would  not  be  admitted  when  a  person  en- 
tered or  left  the  glass  house.  He  said  he  antici- 
pated what  my  answer  would  be. 

A  Bermuda  Fly. — Bermuda  has  a  peach  maggot 
(Ceratitis  capitata).  In  referring  to  this  species, 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  says:  "In  Bermuda  some  years 
ago,  the  peach  crop  was  almost  annually  completely 
destroyed  by  this  insect  and  this  has  been  practically 
the  case  since  1866. 

This  or  a  nearly  related  species  was  introduced 
into  Western  Australia  and  has  now  become  such  a 
serious  pest  there  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
raise  any  marketable  fruit  even  for  home  use  and  the 
government  has  sent  its  entomologist,  Mr.  George 
Compere,  a  former  Californian,  to  the  Mediterranean 


seaboard  to  look  up  the  natural  enemies  of  a  similar 
fly  found  there.  Mr.  Compere's  instructions  are  to 
find  the  enemy  of  the  pest  even  if  he  has  to  travel 
the  world  over.  He  has  had  extensive  correspon- 
dence with  various  countries  and  will  visit  those  that 
present  evidence  of  the  existence  of  some  check  to 
the  destructiveness  of  the  fly. 

The  Queensland  Fly.— Queensland  has  a  fruit  fly 
(Tephritis  tryoni)  that  attacks  all  kinds  of  deciduous 
fruits  and  is  doing  serious  damage  there.  That  pest 
is  also  reported  to  have  obtained  a  lodgment  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  principal  seaport  of  that  State  is 
Sydney,  with  which  we  have  direct  steamship  con- 
nection and  there  is  less  danger  of  introducing  the 
maggots  in  fruit  brought  by  passengers.  This  spring 
a  shipment  of  209  boxes  of  fresh  peaches,  plums  and 
pears  arrived  on  the  S.  S.  "Sierra,"  which  we  im- 
mediately quarantined  because  of  the  danger  of  in- 
troducing the  maggot,  as  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  inspect  and  fumigate  such  consignments  and  ren- 
der them  innocuous.  The  fruit  was  freshly  picked 
from  the  trees  and  soon  thereafter  placed  in  the  re- 
frigerator aboard  the  steamer,  thus  retarding  the 
development  of  either  eggs  or  small  maggots  that 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  packers,  and  made  it 
equally  difficult  to  detect  infection  on  arrival  here. 
A  legal  representative  of  the  shipper  was  present 
when  the  fruit  was  unloaded  and  demanded  that  an 
inspection  of  the  fruit  should  be  made  in  his  pres- 
ence, which  I  positively  refused  to  do,  as  in  my  judg- 
ment no  inspection  short  of  cutting  open  each  peach, 
plum  or  pear  could  be  made  that  would  insure  the 
safety  of  California's  fruit  industry.  Under  section 
III  of  our  Horticultural  Quarantine  law  it  was 
necessary  to  find  infection  in  order  to  commence 
action  against  the  fruit  as  a  nuisance.  The  matter 
was  urgent  and  my  refusal  to  inspect  the  fruit  would 
act  against  us,  should  it  be  taken  into  the  courts.  I 
determined  to  lay  the  matter  before  Mr.  Russ  D. 
Stephens,  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  at  Sacramento. 
We  submitted  the  case  to  Governor  Pardee  and  At- 
torney-General U.  G.  Webb,  and  through  their  ad- 
vice an  amendment  to  the  horticultural  law  was 
drawn  up  that  would  cover  such  a  case.  The  Legis- 
lature was  in  session  at  the  time  and  the  amended 
bill  was  immediately  presented  and  passed  both 
houses  without  opposition,  was  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  now  we  can  stop  such  imports  from  coun- 
tries where  such  pests  exist.  Before  the  bill  became 
a  law,  however,  that  shipment,  together  with  the 
boxes,  had  gone  up  in  smoke. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


Jordan  Almonds. 

Special  report  by  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum  of  San  Francisco 
for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Malaga,  Spain,  April  28. — The  approaching  sea- 
son's crop  of  the  famous  "  Jordan  "  almond,  gives 
promise  of  assuming  normal  proportions  for  the  first 
time  since  1899. 

This  forecast  means  that  approximately  100,000 
25-pound  boxes  will  be  available  for  exportation  at  a 
pronounced  decrease  in  prices  as  compared  to  last 
year's  figures. 

The  above  statement  seems  to  briefly  outline  the 
Malaga  almond  trade  situation  as  it  appears  to-day. 

Local  experts  say  that  the  absence  of  sufficient 
rain  during  the  time  the  almond  was  emerging  from 
blossom  may  possibly  result  in  the  fruit  being  smaller 
than  in  former  years.  The  high  quality  of  the  Jor- 
dan will,  however,  remain  unaltered  and  this  condi- 
tion would  not  affect  the  American  market  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  as  the  bulk  of  the  larger  sizes 
are  sold  in  England  and  but  few  reach  the  United 
States. 

The  most  reliable  information  is  that  this  year's 
crop  of  Jordans  will  be  more  than  double  the  produc- 
tion of  1902,  which  is  estimated  as  having  been  in 
the  vicinity  of  35,000  boxes.  This  output  was  an  un- 
usually small  one,  owing  to  cold  weather  that  froze 
the  blossoms  early  in  the  year,  while  the  large  crop 
expected  during  the  approaching  season  may  reason- 
ably be  said  to  be  due  to.  the  total  absence  of  such 
unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

The  trend  of  the  price  of  the  Jordan  almond  has 
been  steadily  upward  during  the  past  three  years  or 
since  the  last  large  crop  in  1899.  The  return  to  nor- 
mal conditions  will  inevitably  be  followed  by  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  prices.  All  the  Malaga 
exporters  are  united  on  this  point. 

"  Confectioners'  Jordans,"  the  size  most  in  demand 
by  American  buyers,  were  marketed  last  year  at 
from  $8.25  to  $10.50  per  box  of  25  pounds  f.  o.  b. 
New  York.  The  prices  during  the  season  of  1901 
for  the  same  grade  and  quantity  of  Jordans  fluctu- 
ated between  $6.50  and  $8  25.  About  75%  of  the 
Jordan  almonds  exported  to  the  United  States  are  of 
this  size. 

An  American  interest  in  the  Malaga  almond  crop 
centers  in  the  Jordan,  the  prospect  of  the  crop  of 
the  grade  of  almond  known  to  commerce  as  the 
"  Valencia  "  is  probably  worthy  of  but  brief  mention, 
inasmuch  as  this  almond  is  produced  in  every  section 
of  southern  Spain,  and  is  consequently  never  difficult 
of  purchase.    Reports  from  the  different  districts 


indicate  a  large  yield  of  the  Valencia  grade.  In 
quality,  shape  and  other  desirable  properties  this 
almond  is  considered  much  inferior  to  the  Jordan. 

At  present  the  local  market  is  quiet,  and  while 
estimates  vary  somewhat,  the  best  information  is 
that  about  2000  boxes  of  1902  Jordans  still  remain 
unsold,  but  that  the  present  price,  $9.85  per  box  of 
twenty-five  pounds,  is  considered  prohibitive  by 
American  buyers.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
entire  stock  now  in  the  local  storehouses  will  be  mar- 
keted during  the  next  month. 

D.  R.  Birch,  U.  S.  Consul. 


Olive  Oil  and  Pickles  in  Spain. 

By  J.  G.  Lay,  Consul-General  at  Barcelona,  In  Advance  Sheets 
of  United  States  Consular  Reports,  May  14,  1903. 

During  recent  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  olive  oil  produced  in  this 
country,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  compete  in  foreign  mar- 
kets with  the  French  and  Italian  oils  which  are  so 
universally  appreciated.  Some  measure  of  success 
has  already  attended  these  efforts,  and  this  has  en- 
couraged the  leading  Spanish  oil  crushers  to  spend 
money  on  improvements  in  their  machinery,  with 
every  prospect  of  a  good  return. 

A  few  particulars  about  the  production  of  oil  in 
Spain,  and  especially  the  preserving  of  the  olives, 
may  prove  of  interest  to  olive  growers  in  California, 
as  it  has  been  found  that  Spanish  olives  keep  longer 
and  are  better  preserved  than  those  from  that  State. 

The  pickling  of  green  olives  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry  here.  Besides  the  home  consumption, 
which  is  large,  some  6000  to  7500  tons,  valued  at 
about  $800,000,  are  annually  exported.  The  olives 
are  packed  either  in  bottles  or  kegs.  For  pickling, 
the  green  olives  are  carefully  selected;  all  those  that 
are  in  the  slightest  degree  bruised  or  damaged  are 
rejected,  as  only  the  perfect  fruit  is  capable  of  being 
preserved.  The  selected  olives  are  then  placed  in 
fresh  water  to  soak  for  several  days,  care  being 
taken  to  frequently  change  the  water;  they  are  then 
put  into  the  pickling  mixture,  which  is  a  solution  of 
common  salt  and  soda,  the  olives  being  entirely  cov- 
ered. This  is  the  general  method  adopted,  and 
though  some  manufacturers  may  slightly  alter  the 
solution  used,  and  add  to  it  some  aromatic  substances 
to  flavor  the  olives,  the  basis  of  the  preparation  is 
invariably  common  salt  and  soda. 

Ripe  and  half-ripe  olives  are  preserved  only  in 
small  quantities,  as  there  is  little  demand  for  them. 

As  already  mentioned,  until  quite  recently  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  method  of  extracting 
oil  in  Spain,  and  consequently  in  many  parts  the 
most  primitive  means  are  still  in  use. 

It  is  usual  for  the  small  grower  himself  to  extract 
the  oil  from  the  olives  grown  on  his  land;  and,  as  he 
frequently  does  not  own  the  necessary  appliances,  he 
borrows  them  from  the  nearest  town,  paying  for 
their  use  either  money  or  oil.  These  machines  are  of 
the  most  primitive  description.  The  olives  are  first 
crushed  in  a  mill  turned  by  a  horse  or  bullock;  they 
are  then  placed  in  lever  presses  and  the  oil  thus  ex- 
tracted, boiling  water  being  generally  used  in  the 
process.  These  wooden  presses,  though  powerful, 
are  very  slow,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  olives 
have  to  be  stored  until  the  presses  are  available,  with 
the  result  that  fermentation  sets  in,  and  this  natu- 
rally detracts  from  the  quality  of  the  oil.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  between  3000  and  4000  of  these 
presses  in  Spain.  Formerly  the  pulp  remaining  in 
the  presses  was  used  as  fodder  or  fuel,  but  now  it  is 
sold  and  a  second  extraction  of  oil  made  from  it. 
There  are  sixty-three  mills  in  Spain  for  extracting 
oil  from  this  pulp. 

The  largest  oil  manufacturers,  especially  those  in 
the  province  of  Catalonia,  have  been  the  first  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  improving  their  ma- 
chinery; the  old  crushing  mills  and  wooden  presses 
have  been  replaced  by  steel  cylinders  and  hydraulic 
presses,  so  that  not  only  is  a  greater  yield  obtained, 
but  the  quality  of  the  oil  is  better.  Nearly  all  the 
machinery  in  use  is  of  Spanish  make. 

After  being  extracted,  the  oil  is  run  into  earthen- 
ware jars  or  tin  tanks,  and,  after  a  certain  time, 
strained  so  as  to  separate  it  from  the  amurca.  It 
is  then  poured  into  deposits  to  be  kept  until  required, 
alcohol  being  sometimes  used  to  keep  off  the  action 
of  the  air. 

The  lower  grades  of  oil,  as  well  as  the  amurca,  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  common  soap. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  official  statistics 
showing  the  exports  of  olive  oil  during  the  past  two 
years : 


From  and  To. 

1901. 

1902. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 

From — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Southern  ports 
Eastern  ports . . 
Other  ports  

11,535 
8,123 
145 

$1,647,923 
1,160,509 
20,602 

40,269 
17,36^ 
277 

$5,752,724 
2,480,488 
39,659 

To- 

3,064 
16,739 

437,724 
2,391,307 

9,160 
48,749 

1,308,620 
6,964,262 

other  countries 
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Agricultural  Review. 


ALAMEDA. 

Red  Oats  for  Hay  — Livermore  Her- 
ald: F.  R.  Fassett,  president  of  the  Liv- 
ermore Warehouse  Co.,  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  future  of  red  oats.  He  believes 
that  they  will  eventually  supplant  wheat 
in  this  section  and  that  the  Livermore 
hay  of  the  future  will  be  principally  red 
oats.  His  company  disposed  of  about 
2000  bags  of  seed  this  year  and  he  esti- 
mates the  total  acreage  sown  in  the  valley 
at  about  2500.  Mr.  Fassett  says  that  the 
oats  were  brought  to  this  valley  from 
Halfmoon  Bay,  where  it  grows  to  perfec- 
tion and  is  proof  against  rust,  which  is  so 
destructive  to  most  vegetation  on  account 
of  the  excessive  dampness  of  that  section. 
This  variety  is  grown  extensively  in  Texas 
where  it  is  known  as  the  Russian  Red 
oat. 

BUTTE. 

Will  Try  Irrigation.— Chico  Rec- 
ord: William  Grant,  manager  of  the 
Balfour  -  Guthrie  Co.  lands,  west  of 
Biggs,  has  duly  located  a  water  right 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  water 
of  Butte  creek  at  a  point  on  section 
17,  township  18  north,  of  range  1  east. 
The  water  is  to  be  diverted  into  a  water 
ditch,  20  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  3  to 
4  four  feet  deep,  and  conducted  a  distance 
of  3  or  4  miles  to  the  Balfour-Guthrie 
Co. 's  lands,  known  as  the  Angus  ranch, 
where  it  will  be  used  to  irrigate  from  300 
to  1000  acres,  200  acres  of  which  will  be 
planted  to  alfalfa  this  coming  fall.  The 
work  of  construction  is  now  in  progress 
and  will  be  soon  completed. 

A  Fine  Fruit  Crop.  —  Biggs  Argus: 
Mr.  C.  E.  Cummings  has  seven  acres  of 
Royal  Ann  cherries,  the  trees  being  heav- 
ily loaded  and  some  breaking  down  with 
fruit.  On  one  branch,  about  7  inches 
long,  seventy-one  cherries  were  counted, 
and  this  only  a  sample  of  what  all  the 
trees  are  producing.  Besides  his  cherries, 
Mr  Cummings  has  a  five-acre  orchard  of 
apricots  which  are  yielding  a  full  crop  this 
year,  and  he  also  has  a  fine  crop  of 
peaches. 

COLUSA. 
Successful  Irrigation  Plant.  — 
Sun:  Col.  John  T.  Harrington  is  now  ir- 
rigating the  older  part  of  his  orange  or- 
chard. He  has  one  principal  ditch — or 
rather,  furrow — on  the  highest  land  and 
branches  other  furrows  off  from  this  in 
both  directions.  There  are  two  furrows 
between  each  row  of  trees,  so  that  each 
tree  gets  water  from  both  sides.  The 
water  is  turned  into  a  furrow  and  allowed 
to  stand  full  for  an  hour  or  more.  He 
will  go  over  two  acres  in  a  day.  His  en- 
gine is  a2£  H.  P.  gasoline,  and  is  throwing 
about  10,000  gallons  an  hour.  Col.  Har- 
rington will  cultivate  the  ground  thor- 
oughly as  soon  as  the  ground  gets  dry 
enough.  Most  of  his  orchard  was  flooded 
last  winter  and  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
wet,  but  he  thinks  more  water  would 
bring  better  results. 

INYO. 

Many  Bands  of  Sheep.  —  Bishop 
Register:  License  Collector  Shepherd, 
who  was  here  last  Friday,  reports  that  up 
to  that  time  there  had  twenty- seven  bands 
of  outside  sheep  come  into  the  county, 
containing  a  little  over  24,000  sheep.  In 
addition,  license  had  been  collected  on 
some  2500  sheep  owned  in  the  county. 
There  are  a  great  many  more  sheep  yet 
to  come.  Lambs  are  not  counted  in  the 
total,  as  no  license  is  collected  on  them. 

KERN. 

Fruit  Badly  Injured.— Bakersfield 
Echo:  Corbin  Wicker  of  Linn's  Valley 
reports  that  frosts  have  played  havoc 
with  the  fruit  crop.  Peaches,  apricots, 
prunes  and  apples  have  been  badly  injured 
by  the  cold  weather.  The  outlook  for 
fruit  in  that  part  of  the  county  is  very  dis- 
couraging. 

KINGS. 

A  New  Kind  of  Wheat.— Hanford 
Sentinel :  John  Russell  was  in  town  to- 
day and  had  with  him  a  bunch  of  a  new 
species  of  wheat,  known  as  Red  Sea  wheat, 
of  which  he  planted  a  small  quantity  last 
fall  to  see  what  kind  of  a  production  it 
would  yield  in  this  country.  He  got  the 
seed  from  the  East  and  the  bunch  which, 
he  had  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  The  peculiarity  about  it  is 
that  it  does  not  head  out  like  other  wheat, 
in  one  large  head,  but  has  several  heads 
on  each  stock.  The  sample  which  he  had 
had  about  fifteen  heads  on  each  stock,  and 
John  said  he  thought  it  would  prove  to  be 
a  great  product  in  this  country. 

Making  Hay  and  Planting  Corn.— 
Hanford  Sentinel:  A.  W.  Lane,  whose 
farm  lies  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Han- 
ford, has  just  harvested  his  grain  crop  for 
hay.  ,  Some  of  the  field  yielded  four  tons 
per  acre,  and  the  whole  thirty  acres  aver- 
aged three  tons  per  acre.  Mr.  Lane 
stacked  the  hay  and  measured  the  land 


and  is  giving  no  guess  work.  From  600 
square  rods  of  the  field  he  took  off  sixteen 
tons.  He  is  now  plowing  the  land  prepar- 
atory to  planting  it  to  corn  next  month, 
and  expects  to  harvest  a  ton  and  a  half  to 
the  acre.  He  plows,  harrows  and  rolls  the 
land,  then  furrows  it  out  and  runs  water 
down  the  furrows  where  he  plants  the 
corn,  but  he  never  floods  the  land  for 
corn.  By  this  method  he  avoids  growing 
weeds  that  otherwise  would  sprout.  The 
three  tons  per  acre  of  hay  will  bring  at 
least  $25  per  acre,  and  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
corn  to  the  acre  will  add  at  least  $25  more, 
making  a  total  yield  of  $50  per  acre  per 
season  at  grain  farming. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Vineyards  Promise  Well.— Herald: 
Wine  experts  claim  that  the  grape  crop  of 
1903  will  be  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of 
southern  California.  From  every  grape- 
growing  center  the  reports  indicate  a 
heavy  yield.  So  far  weather  conditions 
have  been  perfect.  The  excessive  rainfall 
this  year  has  apparently  cured  the  vine 
sickness  which  last  season  threatened  the 
life  of  the  vine. 

Lemons.  —  Pomona  Times:  Lemon 
picking  has  been  very  heavy  in  vicinity  of 
San  Dimas  this  spring,  though  the  work 
has  been  somewhat  delayed  on  account  of 
the  great  scarcity  of  laborers.  G.  E.  Cole- 
man, one  of  the  largest  lemon  growers 
here,  has  picked  16,400  boxes  since  Feb- 
ruary 1,  and  still  has  a  very  good  summer 
crop  on  the  trees.  In  the  smaller  orchards 
Frank  J.  Johnston  has  picked  3500  boxes 
from  five  acres  since  January  1,  and  James 
A.  Johnstone  has  picked  8300  boxes  from 
fifteen  acres  in  the  same  time.  The  out- 
look for  the  summer  is  very  encouraging. 

ORANGE. 
Light  Walnut  Crop.— A  pioneer 
walnut  grower  of  Fullerton  asserts  that 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  between  40% 
and  50%  in  the  walnut  crop,  and  that  the 
blight  of  disease  is  much  worse  this  year 
than  it  was  last  season.  Reliable  reports 
are  also  afloat  that  there  will  be  a  short- 
age of  fully  40%  in  the  Rivera  district.  In 
that  district  about  25%  of  the  walnuts  are 
hard  shells,  while  here  only  6%  are  hard 
shells.  As  the  crop  is  far  below  last  sea- 
son's output,  it  Is  believed  it  will  move  at 
much  higher  prices. 

PLACER. 
Large  Cherry  Trees.— Auburn  Re- 
publican-Argus :  Many  extensive  or- 
chards are  planted  to  cherry  trees  In  this 
county  and  they  are  considered  a  very 
profitable  Investment.  Trees  bear  some 
at  four  years,  and  at  seven  or  eight  years 
bear  a  good  crop.  The  trees  grow  to  an 
Immense  size  and  great  age.  What  is 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  cherry  tree  In 
the  world  Is  now  on  the  ranch  of  Robert 
Hector  at  Monte  Rio,  near  Auburn.  The 
tree  has  been  constantly  in  bearing  for 
the  past  forty  years,  and  is  located  on  the 
sunny  slope  near  the  American  river. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Large  Melon  Crop.— Redlands  Facts: 
H.  W.  Johnstone  says  that  cantaloupes 
will  be  on  the  market  in  a  few  days  in 
goodly  quantities  and  will  be  shipped  in 
carload  lots  in  about  a  week.  The  water- 
melons are  growing  rapidly.  Very  large 
crops  of  both  kinds  of  melons  are  ex- 
pected. 

Honey  Crop  Less  Promising.— En- 
terprise :  Cold,  windy  weather,  very  un- 
favorable for  honey,  has  been  lately  ex- 
perienced at  Elslnore,  and  also  some  frost. 
Fruit  is  coming  on  favorably,  as  also  Is 
hay,  but  warm  weather  is  badly  needed. 
The  olive  orchards  are  a  marvel  of  bloom. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Grasshoppers  Appearing.— Union : 
Grasshoppers  are  beginning  to  make  their 
appearance  in  several  places  In  the  back 
country,  particularly  at  Campo  and  in  the 
Warner  ranch  section.  There  are  already 
countless  numbers  of  them,  but  they  are 
too  small  to  do  any  damage  as  yet.  With- 
in a  few  weeks,  however,  the  hoppers  will 
be  big  enough  to  begin  their  work  of 
destruction  unless  they  are  destroyed  be- 
fore then.  The  Warner  ranch  people 
have  purchased  a  new  gasoline  machine 
with  which  they  will  experiment  in  de- 
stroying the  pest.  The  object  is  to  con- 
sume them  by  fire  or  intense  heat.  On 
the  whole  there  seem  to  be  fewer  In  that 
locality  this  year  than  last,  but  farther 
south,  in  the  Campo  section,  they  are  ap- 
pearing in  greater  numbers.  The  people 
there  have  so  far  taken  no  steps  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  scourge,  except  a  few  of 
the  Potrero  farmers,  who  are  digging 
ditches  and  driving  the  hoppers  into  them 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  them.  This 
device  has  been  very  successfully  em- 
ployed in  former  years.  The  Campo  peo- 
ple believe  that  they  will  be  able  to  har- 
vest their  hay  crop  before  the  grasshop- 
pers become  big  enough  to  begin  their 
real  destructive  work.  But  they  will  be 
able  to  do  considerable  damage  to  the 
ranges. 


SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Scarcity  of  Farm  Hands  —Stockton 
Record  :  There  are  thousands  of  tons  of 
hay  down  in  this  county  and  practically 
no  men  to  handle  it.  For  two  weeks  there 
have  been  glaring  signs  in  front  of  every 
employment  office  in  this  city  stating  that 
men  were  wanted  for  haying.  The  wages 
offered  ranged  from  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  day, 
but  the  men  were  not  forthcoming  for  the 
reason  that  better  wages  were  offered  for 
other  lines  of  what  is  termed  common 
labor.  A  great  deal  of  wheat  and  barley 
that  was  sowed  for  grain  was  put  back  by 
the  long  dry  spell  and  is  being  cut  for 
hay.  The  barley  harvest  is  almost  upon 
the  farmers  of  this  county,  making  a 
further  demand  for  farm  hands. 

SANTA  BARBARA.. 

Crops  Immense.— San  Luis  Obispo 
Tribune  :  F.  C.  Cherry  reports  prospects 
for  an  immense  crop  this  year  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Los  Olivos.  The  recent  wind  did 
little  damage.  Mr.  Cherry  sold  eighty 
acres  of  the  West  Coast  Land  Co. 's  land 
between  Los  Olivos  and  Santa  Ynez  to  M. 
C.  Fraters,  formerly  of  Port  Harford,  for 
$40  an  acre. 

Shipping  Lemons.  —  Press :  The 
lemon  market  is  looking  up  slightly,  with 
the  prospects  of  soon  reaching  the  sum- 
mer standard.  The  yield  is  going  to  be 
very  large  this  season  owing  in  part  to  the 
abundant  rains  of  the  past  season.  A 
shipment  of  about  600  boxes  was  made 
Saturday,  these  going  mostly  to  northern 
towns  having  no  midland  connections. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Fruit  Cannery  Operations.— Los 
Gatos  News,  May  29 :  The  Los  Gatos 
canneries  receive  fruit  on  Monday  next 
and  commence  packing  operations  on 
Tuesday.  After  the  first  week  when  the 
cherries  begin  to  mature  there  will  be  em- 
ployment for  between  200  and  300  persons. 
This  number  will  be  Increased  to  500  in 
July  when  the  cannery  works  on  apricots 
and  peaches.  The  work  promises  to  be 
steady  and  the  wages  are  good,  and  there 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  women  and 
girls,  in  fact  for  whole  families,  to  obtain 
steady  employment  for  the  season  in  Los 
Gatos.  Mr.  H.  D.  Curtis  is  brightening  up 
his  machinery  and  preparing  to  begin  his 
season  on  apricots.  He  will  handle  all 
kinds  of  fruit  as  usual,  and  will  dry  prunes 
either  on  shares  or  at  a  set  figure,  as  well 
as  by  actual  purchase.  Mr.  Curtis  will 
also  require  a  large  number  of  hands  in 
July  during  the  apricot  and  peach  season. 

SIERRA. 

Grazing  Permits  — Fresno  Republi- 
can: Forest  Superintendent  C.  S.  New- 
hall  Is  in  receipt  of  the  first  batch  of 
permits  from  Washington,  granting  the 
applications  of  local  ranchmen  and  cattle- 
men for  grazing  privileges  in  the  Sierra 
forest  reserve  for  the  season  of  1903.  The 
permits  number  139.  They  will  be  dis- 
tributed at  once. 

SONOMA. 

Kills  the  Tree  Scale.— Sebastopol 
Times:  Al  Dupont,  while  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  week,  procured  several  hundred 
Australian  flies,  which  he  subsequently 
turned  loose  in  his  orchard  near  this 
place.  Mr.  Dupont  had  been  told  that 
the  flies  would  destroy  the  scale  that  has 
for  a  number  of  years  retarded  the  growth 
of  his  fruit  trees,  and  he  decided  to  give 
them  a  trial.  His  experiment  has  been 
very  successful,  for  many  trees  on  his 
premises  have  been  entirely  stripped  of 
the  scale  within  the  past  few  days,  and 
the  encouraging  work  of  extermination  is 
still  being  carried  on. 

A  Big  Calf. — Healdsburg  Enterprise: 
The  average  weight  of  a  calf  at  birth  Is 
seventy-five  pounds,  and  only  In  excep- 
tional cases  one  reaches  as  high  as  100 
pounds;  but  a  farmer  named  J.  Sartori, 
of  Fairville,  Sonoma  county,  is  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  calf  of  the  brown  Swiss 
breed  that  weighed  140  pounds  at  its 
birth,  and  when  two  months  old  It  scaled 
300  pounds. 

STANISLAUS. 

Grain  Reserves  Very  Low.— Mo 
desto  Herald:  The  last  wheat  in  a  farm- 
er's hands  in  the  warehouses  of  the 
Grange  Co.  was  sold  Wednesday,  bring- 
ing $1.41  J .  The  owner  could  have  had 
$1.50  some  weeks  ago.  The  Grange  Co. 
have  not  to  exceed  500  tons  of  wheat  in 
all  their  warehouses,  which  is  less,  date 
for  date,  than  for  any  year  in  the  history 
of  the  institution,  with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  1898. 

The  Outlook.— Modesto  News:  Henry 
G.  Turner  of  the  Grange  Co.  says:  "In 
this  county  last  year  our  people  raised 
about  90,000  tons  of  wheat,  12,000  tons  of 
barley,  4000  tons  of  rye  and  a  few  scatter- 
ing pieces  of  oats,  the  latter  not  to  exceed 
500  tons.  This  year,  I  think,  we  will  raise 
10%  short  of  that  amount.  On  this  side 
of  the  San  Joaquin  river  we  will  raise  15% 
or  20%  short  of  last  year's  crop;  hut 


Simon  Newman  of  the  West  Side  tells  me 
they  will  have  twice  as  much  wheat  on 
the  West  Side  as  they  had  last  year. 
That  will  bring  the  county  average  up  to 
about  10%  short.  Barley  is  being  pinched. 
Farmers  in  this  county  universally  report 
that  their  barley  is  shrunk  in  the  head. 
A  good  many  farmers  think  that  wheat 
will  also  suffer  in  this  way;  but  if  we  con- 
tinue to  have  cool  weather  for  two  weeks 
more,  the  probability  is  that  the  wheat 
will  be  first  rate.  We  are  going  to  have 
the  poorest  rye  crop  we  have  had  in  five 
years.  A  good  deal  of  the  rye  at  Turlock 
will  not  be  cut  at  all.  I  can't  assign  any 
reason  for  this;  it  simply  didn't  grow.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  at  least  10,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Turlock  irrigation  dis- 
trict have  been  diverted  from  culture  of 
grain  to  that  of  alfalfa  and  other  products 
—  principally  alfalfa,  however.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  all  producing  now — some  of  it  is 
in  course  of  preparation — but  a  large 
share  is  in  alfalfa  now  and  is  producing." 

Irrigation  System  Nearing  Com- 
pletion.— Engineer  Crowe  of  Modesto 
Irrigation  district  states  that,  if  the  pres- 
ent force  of  men  and  teams  can  be  re- 
tained, the  irrigation  system  will  be  com- 
pleted about  July  10.  Indeed,  he  figures 
that  there  will  be  water  in  all  the  laterals 
by  July  15.  Over  85%  of  all  the  work  has 
been  completed,  but  from  12  to  15  miles  of 
comparatively  small  lateral  canals  and  a 
percentage  of  the  drops,  etc.,  remain 
for  operations. 

SUTTER. 

Turning  Wheat  Fields  to  Cow 
Pastures —Independent:  The  Tudor 
skimming  station  is  receiving  about  5000 
pounds  of  milk  daily  and  the  records  show 
that  the  receipts  are  increasing.  The 
farmers  thereabouts  find  that  raising  al- 
falfa and  milking  cows  is  a  shorter  road  to 
riches  than  raising  wheat,  and  many  of 
the  wheat  fields  have  been  turned  into 
cow  pastures. 

TULARE. 

Large  Land  Sale  —Advance:  The 
property  known  as  the  Alexander  Elk 
Bayou  place,  comprising  967  acres,  has 
been  sold  to  I.  B.  Hunsaker  and  J.  M. 
Estes  of  Tulare.  The  place  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  stock  and  dairy  farm. 
There  are  between  350  and  400  acres  of 
alfalfa  on  the  place  and  more  will  be  sown. 
They  will  put  on  all  the  milk  cows  the 
feed  will  keep,  and,  as  the  new  alfalfa  will 
permit,  they  will  add  more  cows. 

Fear  Apple  Crop  Is  a  Total  Fail- 
ure.— Porterville  Messenger:  J.  J.  Doyle 
came  down  from  his  mountain  ranch  and 
fears  the  result  of  last  Thursday  night's 
freeze.  "I  don't  believe  there  will  be  a 
single  mountain  apple  this  year  in  this 
part  of  the  country,"  said  Mr.  Doyle.  "I 
know  positively  that  mine  are  all  killed 
and  I  think  the  Nelson  orchard  and  In 
fact  all  the  orchards  in  that  part  of  the 
county  suffered  the  same  way."  All  day 
Thursday  of  last  week  snow  and  hail  fell 
along  the  Upper  Tule,  and  just  before 
nightfall  the  thermometer  moderated 
from  38°  to  41°.  Shortly  after  sundown, 
however,  it  began  to  grow  cold  and  at  4 
o'clock  Friday  morning  the  thermometer 
stood  at  28°— the  coldest,  Mr.  Doyle  says, 
it  has  ever  been  at  his  place  this  time  of 
year.  About  eight  years  ago  there  was  a 
heavy  snowfall  during  the  month  of  May, 
but  little  damage  was  done.  The  recent 
frost  not  only  took  the  apples,  but  the 
mountain  cherries  and  plums  as  well. 

YOLO. 

Labor  Scarce.— Woodland  Mail:  Men 
are  scarce,  and  hardly  enough  can  be  se- 
cured to  handle  the  hay  crops.  They  are 
demanding  $1.75  and  $2  per  day  and  are 
getting  it.  The  situation  bids  fair  to  be 
more  serious  than  ever  during  the  harvest 
and  fruit  season. 


PARSONS'  NEW  FRDIT  EYAPORATOR. 

Result  of  nineteen  years' experience.  A  complete 
success.  Capacity,  1  to  10  tons  and  upwards.  Sim- 
ple, safe,  reliable,  economical.  Any  fuel.  Wood  or 
wire  trays.  Trays  piled  on  cars  and  all  work  done 
on  same  level.  Trays  dry  evenly.  Just  the  thing 
for  finishing  late  pr  nes.  Solves  the  problem  of 
drying  olives.  Will  dry  anything.  No  machinery. 
Write  at  once  to  L.  W.  PARSONS,  Pollard  Road, 
Campbell,  Cal. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBATTXiT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Can 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  lfniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-    Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.    Bold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  chart  *  •  V.  Id,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
fHB  LAWBfflNCE-WELHAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


She  Feels  Like  Thirty  Cents  (Per  Pound). 

A  cow  of  grave  and  thoughtful  mien 
Lay  stretched  at  ease  upon  the  green; 
An  ancient  kine,  whose  snowy  brows 
Proclaimed  her  patriarch  of  cows. 

She  glanced  with  retrospective  gaze 
Across  the  plain  where  cattle  graze, 
And  resting  peaceful  and  sedate, 
Proceeded  thus  to  ruminate: 

"  For  some  decades  and  sundry  years 
I've  browsed  about  this  vale  of  tears, 
And  seen  full  many  a  shift  and  change 
Take  place  in  this  terrestrial  range. 

"  I've  Been  my  kinsfolk,  day  by  day, 
In  countless  thousands  led  away, 
To  fall  beneath  the  butcher's  stroke, 
Or  groan  beneath  the  driver's  yoke. 

"  In  cutlets,  joints,  steaks  and  chops 
We  grace  a  thousand  butcher  shops; 
Our  bones  by  all  mankind  are  gnawed, 
Our  hides  beneath  their  feet  are  trod; 

"We've  fried,  stewed,  roasted,  grilled  and 
broiled; 

Corned,  canned,  jerked,  embalmed  and 
broiled ; 

Dried,    tinned,    pickled,    chopped  and 
mashed, 

Pressed,    boned,    deviled,    smoked  and 
hashed. 

"  For  centuries  we've  been  misused, 
Humiliated  and  abused, 
But  now  at  last  our  day  has  come — 
The  great  bovine  millenium. 

"  When  man  must  pay  for  our  ills, 
And  dearly,  too,  in  long,  green  bills, 
For  now  we're  in  the  great  beef  trust 
And  pay  our  price  he  will  and  must. 

"No  more  he  sneers  at  corned  beef  hash, 
To-day  it's  worth  its  weight  in  cash; 
With  every  bite  of  juicy  beef 
He  mingles  bitter  tears  of  grief." 

Thus  musing  on  her  altered  state 
The  old  vaccine  waxed  quite  elate, 
And  when  the  butcher  came  to  slay 
She  ambled  peacefully  away. 

Remarking  calmly  as  she  went: 
"  Farewell  to  all.    I  die  content; 
The  man  that  whets  his  teeth  on  me 
Gets  all  that's  coming  to  him.  See?" 

Concluding  as  she  glanced  around: 
"I  feel  like  thirty  cents— per  pound." 

—  Inland  Printer. 


Jonas  Wilkins'  Birthday  Present. 

"Certainly  Jonas  must  have  a  birth- 
day present !  Now  the  question  is, 
what  shall  it  be  ?  "  said  black-eyed  May. 
"Just  think!  He'll  be  thirty  -  five 
years  old,  and  has  never  had  one,  ex- 
cept when  he  was  a  little  boy,  almost 
too  young  to  remember  !  "  she  added, 
sympathetically. 

"Did  he  say  that?"  asked  Jennie 
Deering,  with  a  curious  blush. 

"Yes,  he  told  Uncle  John  so,"  said 
Mary,  quickly,  "and,  when  Uncle  re- 
peated it  to  me,  I  just  decided  that  he 
should  have  a  present  this  year,  sure." 

"  Let's  send  him  something  that  is 
useful !  An  old  batchelor  needs  so 
many  thiDgs  that  he  would  never  think 
of  buying  himself.  We  could  send  him 
a  clock,"  said  Jennie,  but  again  May 
frowned  upon  the  sensible  suggestion. 

"No,  indeed  !  That  won't  do.  Jonas 
has  no  end  of  clocks  and  needs  no 
more.  Let's  give  him  something  that 
he  would  never  dream  of  getting  for 
himself." 

"Oh,  girls  I"  broke  in  Sallie  Green, 
with  a  ringing  laugh.  "I've  thought 
of  the  very  thing  !  Let's  give  Jonas  a 
wife  for  his  birthday  present !  He  has 
everything  else  that  he  needs,  and  you 
know  that  he  is  altogether  too  timid  to 
ever  secure  a  wife  without  some  assist- 
ance !  " 

"Won't  he  resent  it?"  asked  the 
girls,  timidly,  but  May  checked  them 
imperiously. 

"Certainly  not,  if  she  is  the  right 
one  I  What  man  would  ?  The  only 
thing  is  to  see  that  she  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  him,  for  Jonas  is  really  a 
splendid  fellow,  even  if  he  is  bashful. 
Jonas  shall  have  a  wife  for  his  birth- 
day, that  much  was  settled  !  Now, 
who  shall  she  be,  and  how  will  we  pre- 
sent her  ?  " 

The  three  girls  sat  for  a  moment  in 
silence;  then  suddenly  May  was  struck 
with  a  bright  idea.    The  other  girls 


stared  at  her  in  breathless  amazement 
when  she  told  them  what  it  was. 

"Why,  May  Gardner,  you  must  be 
crazy  I  "  they  cried  simultaneously. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  May  stoutly. 
"Now,  see  here,  girls,  be  sensible. 
Here  we  are,  getting  older  and  older 
every  day,  and  not  a  man  in  the  village 
that  is  marriageable  except  Jonas. 
Now,  we  all  like  him,  you  know  we  do; 
but,  if  we  wait  for  him  to  propose, 
we'll  all  die  old  maids,  and  that  would 
be  awful.  All  Jonas  needs  is  a  little 
encouragement,  and  no  one  will  ever 
know  that  we  used  our  influence  for 
each  other  ! " 

And,  finally,  her  reasoning  prevailed, 
possibly  by  the  aid  of  a  tender  senti- 
ment existing  toward  Jonas  in  the 
hearts  of  both  the  blushing  maidens. 

"  I  say,  Jonas,  you'd  oughter  be 
thinkin'  of  marryin',"  said  "Uncle 
John "  Gardner,  shortly  after  the  im- 
portant agreement  between  the  three 
young  ladies. 

"Is'poseso,"  said  Jonas,  absently, 
with  a  little  blush. 

"  'Pears  to  me  you'd  better  be  lookin' 
around,"  continued  the  old  farmer,  as 
indifferently  as  possible.  "  Your  thirty- 
fifth  birthday  is  comin'  and  you've  be'n 
half  your  life  without  a  wife.  Must  be 
sort  o'  desolate  fer  ye,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"That's  so,"  said  Jonas,  a  little 
mournfully.  "There  ain't  much  fun 
a-settin'  alone  o'  evenin's,  but  I'm  used 
to  it,"  he  added,  despondently. 

"  Pshaw  I  There  ain't  no  sech  thing 
as  gittin'  used  tew  it !  It  ain'tnat'ral  !" 
said  Uncle  John,  stoutly. 

"What'll  I  do?"  said  Jonas,  sheep- 
ishly. 

"  Ask  one  of  these  pretty  girls  around 
here  to  marry  you — sort  of  a  birthday 
present  to  yourself,  don't  you  know." 
The  old  man  chuckled  as  he  glanced 
slyly  at  Jonas. 

"They  wouldn't  have  me,"  said  Jonas, 
with  a  decided  shake  of  his  head. 

"  There's  three  of  'em  that  would  " — 
began  the  old  farmer,  but  checked  him- 
self abruptly.  He  had  come  very  near 
betraying  his  pretty  niece's  secret. 
' 'Just  you  ask  'em,"  he  finished  abruptly, 
but  with  an  encouraging  smile. 

"Which  one'll  I  ask  ?"  queried  Jonas. 

"Ask  'em  all  I"  said  the  old  farmer, 
with  a  roar  of  laughter.  He  had  evi- 
dently thought  of  something  that  was 
exceedingly  funny. 

"John  Gardner,  be  you  out  of  your 
head  ?"  said  Jonas,  half  angrily. 

But  the  farmer's  words  burned  in  his 
brain  long  after  he  had  parted  with  his 
friend  and  neighbor. 

And  that  evening  he  put  on  his  best 
suit  and  went  over  to  call  on  Jennie 
Deering. 

An  hour  before  midnight  they  were 
sitting  alone  in  the  kitchen,  for  the  old 
folks  had  gone  to  bed  in  a  most  accom- 
modating manner. 

"  Did  you  know  my  birthday  was 
next  week,  Jennie  ?"  said  Jonas,  sud- 
denly. He  was  sitting  as  near  her  as 
he  dared  when  he  asked  the  question. 

Suddenly  Jennie  giggled  in  a  most  un- 
accountable way. 

"Do  you  want  a  birthday  present, 
Jonas  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter that  bordered  on  hysterics. 

Jonas  looked  at  her  with  some  sur- 
prise, but  when  he  answered  her  he  was 
in  desperate  earnest. 

"  I  want  a  wife  !"  he  said,  boldly,  and 
then  blushed  as  red  as  a  poppy. 

"  That's  what  I  mean  !"  said  Jennie, 
still  hovering  on  hysterics.  "Do  you 
want  a  wife  for  a  birthday  present  ?" 

Jonas  caught  his  breath  and  looked 
at  her  sharply.  Had  she  turned  mind 
reader,  or  was  it  only  a  chance  ques- 
tion ? 

But  Jennie  was  desperately  in  ear- 
nest, as  well  as  Jonas.  She  had  to  ful- 
fill her  part  toward  securing  the  com- 
bination wife  and  present. 

"May  Gardner  or  Sallie  Green  would 
marry  you,  I  am  sure.  They  are  both 
nice  girls,  aLd  you're  bound  to  like 
them."  She  blurted  out  the  words  in 
the  most  astonishing  way,  and  then  fin- 
ished by  bursting  into  a  fit  of  crying. 

"But  I  don't  want  Sallie  Green  or 
May  Gardner  !  I  want  you,  or  nobody, 
for  my  wife  !"  Jonas  said  bravely. 

The  sight  of  her  tears  had  made  him 
bold,  and  he  was  holding  her  hands  now 
in  the  tenderest  fashion. 

And  before  12  o'clock  she  was  his 


promised  wife,  and  when  he  left  her 
there  was  only  one  cloud  upon  her  hap- 
piness. "The  girls  will  be  awfully 
mad,"  she  said  over  and  over,  "but, 
anyhow,  I  have  kept  my  promise — I  am 
going  to  give  Jonas  a  wife  for  his  birth- 
day."— New  York  News. 


Man's  Idea  of  Domestic  Science. 

The  Mistress  of  the  Home  of  1925  wil 
be  a  chemist.  She  will  be  a  trained 
scientist.  She  will  regard  her  kitchen 
as  a  laboratory  in  which  a  thousand 
wonderful  experiments  will  be  tried. 
The  idea  that  the  kitchen  is  a  place  of 
drudgery,  where  only  those  enter  who 
are  forced  by  circumstances,  will  have 
disappeared  ;  and  there  will  remain  only 
wonder  that  any  one  could  ever  have 
been  ignorant  enough  of  the  marvelous 
processes  of  science  to  have  taken  so 
little  interest  in  the  subject.  The  kit- 
chen itself  will  disappear  from  the 
basement  and  from  the  home  forever. 
In  its  place,  adjoining  the  dining-room, 
so  that  the  transit  from  the  fire  to  the 
table  may  occupy  but  a  second's  time, 
will  be  the  "household  laboratory." 
The  mistress  of  the  house  and  her 
daughters  find  no  more  interesting 
period  of  the  day  than  that  which  is 
spent  in  the  well-lighted,  well-ven- 
tilated, cleanly  and  comfortably  ar- 
ranged room  given  up  to  the  constant 
surprises  which  science  offers  to  those 
who  will  study  with  interest  her  won- 
ders in  the  realm  of  combinations  of 
food  materials  and  the  tranformations 
brought  about  by  varying  degrees  of 
heat. 

For  instance,  last  year  I  made  an  au- 
tomobile journey  with  a  party  of  army 
officers  from  New  York  to  Washington. 
Just  in  time  for  a  7  o'clock  supper,  we 
arrived  at  Havre  de  Grace,  that  old 
Maryland  town,  where,  as  a  boy,  I  had 
been  ferried  across.  Now,  we  ran  our 
automobile  on  a  flat  car,  and  were 
pulled  across  by  a  locomotive.  When 
we  were  all  seated  at  table,  a  door 
opened,  giving  view  of  a  stove  in  full 
operation.  Three  young  women  came 
quickly  through,  bearing  plates,  upon 
each  of  which  was  a  steak  perhaps 
three  by  three  inches.  Never  have 
I  tasted  such  a  delicious  steak.  It  was 
full  of  juice,  as  no  steak  of  Delmonico's 
ever  was.  I  fear  the  proprietress  was 
disheartened  by  the  way  every  member 
of  the  party  sent  back  for  more,  not 
once,  but  twice.  The  officers  were 
unanimous  that  they  had  never  tasted 
anything  so  perfect.  I  will  not  say 
that  one  day's  travel  had  not  added  to 
our  appetites.  But  there  were  old 
campaigners  present,  and  we  had  just 
come  from  the  Waldorf,  so  that  there 
were  some  not  easily  to  be  fooled. 

"  What  part  of  the  beef?"  No  one 
knew.    The  landlady  was  sent  for. 

"Cuts  out  of  the  porterhouse  ?  " 

"No.    Round  steak!" 

Could  it,  by  any  possibility,  be  the 
despised  round  steak  ? — that  part  of  the 
beef  which  would  cause  a  shudder  to 
pass  around  the  tables  at  Delmonico's  or 
Sherry's  if,  by  any  chance,  it  should  ap- 
pear ?  Yet,  I  will  venture,  not  in  forty 
years  have  either  of  these  dining-rooms 
seen  such  a  perfect  morsel  of  steak. 
And  it  was  all  a  mere  matter  of  science 
— of  knowing  how.  The  explanation  was 
simple  enough  when  it  came  to  be  made 
— almost  as  simple  as  Columbus'  egg- 
trick.  "  After  all,  the  round  steak  is  the 
most  nutritious  part  of  the  beef.  It  is 
inclined  to  be  tough  ;  the  problem  is  to 
remove  the  fiber." 

This  is  the  way  it  was  explained  by 
the  proprietress-chemist  of  this  Mary- 
land kitchen  : 

"Get  a  3-inch  round  wooden  pounder 
and  a  4  inch  wooden  plank  as  a  pound- 
ing-board. Then  cut  the  steak  into 
small  bits — say  3  by  3  inches,  a  little 
under  J  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Measurement  is  always  important — al- 
most essential.  Placing  on  the  block 
of  wood  the  small  piece  of  steak,  it  is 
hammered  and  pounded  and  beaten, 
and  then  beaten  and  hammered  and 
pounded  again,  until  not  a  fiber  is  left 
intact.  It  must  be  pounded  out  until 
it  covers  almost  twice  its  former  area, 
and  it  becomes,  consequently,  less  than 
i  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  then  looks 
ragged  in  places." 

In  this  way,  that  which  was  tough  has 


been  made  into  the  tenderest  of  steaks  ; 
the  change  being  a  physical  one,  not 
chemical. 

Then  comes  the  next  process  of 
science  ;  the  meat  is  to  be  cooked,  and 
must  retain  every  particle  of  its  juice. 
"Held  in  a  broiler  it  would  drop  its 
most  important  constituents,  but 
seared  with  a  very  hot  iron,  its  juices 
will  be  intact ;  not  a  particle  will  es- 
cape ;  then  the  heat  can  be  applied, 
gradually,  until  it  is  cooked  through- 
out." 

There  is  but  one  implement  of  the 
kitchen  that  will  accomplish  this,  so  my 
informant  told  me,  and — would  you  be- 
it  ? — this  scientific  tool  of  the  kitchen 
is  the  despised  skillet !  "The  interior 
must  be  perfectly  dry ,  containing 
neither  oil  nor  butter — simply  dry. 
Place  over  a  quick  fire  until  the  skillet 
is  truly  hot ;  then  the  meat  must  be  de- 
posited quickly  with  a  fork,  and  almost 
immediately  turned  over,  and  then 
turned  back  again,  and  then  back  once 
more." 

This  is  the  perfection  of  scientific 
cooking.  "Two  or  three  pieces,  just 
done  enough  and  no  more — steaming 
hot — they  are  lightly  tossed  into  a 
platter.  Then,  with  a  fork,  butter — 
good  butter,  mind  you — is  pressed  into 
every  interstice.  Just  a  trifle  of  salt 
and  pepper  is  added,  and  the  butter 
runs  away  from  the  meat  in  a  brown 
gravy,  mixed  with  some  of  the  ragged 
particles  that  have  been  beaten  out  of 
the  edges  of  the  meat." 

Then  quickly  to  the  table  !  No  pass- 
ing up  through  dumb  waiters  and  but- 
lers' pantries,  and  waiting  until 
the  courses  shall  be  finished.  The 
guests  must  be  seated,  waiting,  nap- 
kins on  knees  and  ready,  when  this  hot, 
delicious  morsel  shall  be  placed  before 
them.  Ah,  me  !  Those  Maryland  scien- 
tists I  What  a  degree  of  skill  they 
have  shown  in  their  food  laboratories  ! 
When  the  day  comes  that  the  mistress 
will  take  as  much  pride  in  her  kitchen 
as  in  her  drawing-room,  the  first  step 
in  the  solution  of  many  problems  will 
have  been  made. — John  Brisben  Wal- 
ker in  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 


Ptomaine  Poisoning. 

This  is  a  term  used  popularly  to  des- 
ignate the  symptoms  due  to  poisoning 
by  damaged  food.  Like  many  other 
popular  terms — and  not  a  few  scien- 
tific ones — it  is  not  strictly  correct, 
for  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of 
food  poisoning  the  offending  matter  is 
not  a  ptomaine  at  all,  but  a  poison  elab- 
orated by  certain  bacteria  present  in 
the  food.  This  poison  may  already 
exist  in  the  food,  or  it  may  be  produced 
in  the  sufferer's  body  after  the  bacte- 
ria have  been  admitted.  In  other  cases 
the  food  has  not  begun  to  putrefy,  nor 
has  it  been  contaminated  with  poison- 
producing  bacilli,  but  is  in  itself  poison- 
ous. This  happens  in  mushroom  poison- 
ing and  in  poisoning  by  certain  kinds  of 
fish. 

Preserved  foods — canned,  cold  stor- 
age, pickled — are  those  most  commonly 
responsible  for  poisoning,  since  the  bac- 
teria which  make  the  poison  or  induce 
ptomaine  formation  have  then  a  longer 
time  in  which  to  develop.  The  bacte- 
ria of  putrefaction  in  spoiled  fresh  meat 
are  often  of  a  comparatively  harmless 
kind,  so  far  as  their  effect  upon  the  liv- 
ing organisms  is  concerned,  and  by 
their  rapid  growth  they  choke  the 
other  and  more  noxious  kinds  and  pre- 
vent their  development. 

When  the  food  contains  ready- 
formed  poisons  the  symptoms  come  on 
soon  after  eating,  and  usually  disap- 
pear rapidly  if  a  fatal  ending  is 
averted ;  but  when  the  food  contains 
noxious  bacteria  which  are,  as  it  were, 
dormant,  and  need  the  conditions  found 
in  the  living  body  in  order  to  multiply, 
a  certain  period  elapses — from  several 
hours  to  a  day  or  more — before  the 
dangerous  symptoms  declare  them- 
selves. 

The  symptoms  of  food  poisoning  nat- 
urally vary  in  intensity  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  poison,  its  amount, 
the  susceptibility  of  the  individual,  and 
so  on.  There  may  be  only  an  acute  in- 
digestion, marked  by  nausea,  vomiting 
and  perhaps  diarrhoea,  or  the  poison 
may  overwhelm  the  nervous  system, 
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causing  collapse,  convulsions,  uncon- 
sciousness, paralysis,  and  then  death. 

The  first  thing  in  the  way  of  treat- 
ment is  to  get  rid  of  the  offending 
material  by  emetics  and  purgatives, 
although  nature  generally  attends  to 
that  with  the  first  signs  of  poisoning. 
After  that  a  cleansing  of  the  intestinal 
tract  from  the  disease  germs  may  be 
called  for,  and  stimulants  for  the  flag- 
ging heart  and  oppressed  nervous  sys- 
tem.— Youth's  Companion. 


For  the  Complexion. 

To  have  a  clear,  fair  complexion,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  drink  much 
water.  Moderate  drinking  with  the 
meals  is  recommended.  One-half  glass 
of  water  should  be  sipped  in  the  course 
of  each  meal,  provided,  of  course,  that 
other  beverages  are  not  taken  at  the 
same  time.  This,  with  one  glassful  be- 
tween meals,  one  at  night  and  one  be- 
fore breakfast,  completes  the  amount 
of  water  that  should  be  taken  daily. 
Alcoholic  beverages,  strong  coffee  and 
tea  should  be  tabooed. 

The  principle  of  the  Russian  bath  for 
the  face  is  to  bathe  it  with  such  hot 
water  that  it  will  make  one  jump  every 
time  it  is  applied  and  then  a  minute 
later  to  bathe  it  with  cold  water.  The 
reaction  which  this  causes  in  the  blood 
will  cause  the  skin  to  glow  and  tingle 
with  warmth.  Then  it  should  be  wiped 
dry  with  a  towel.  Day  by  day  the  skin 
will  grow  firmer  and  the  wrinkles  will 
gradually  disappear.  The  use  of  hot 
and  cold  water  for  the  face  is  import- 
ant in  many  ways.  Hard,  cold  water 
will  not  remove  the  grease  and  dirt 
which  settles  in  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
but  if  hot  water  be  first  used  and  then 
cold  the  dirt  will  be  removed  and  the 
skin  strengthened.  Dirt,  grit  and 
grease  will  settle  in  the  skin  when  the 
face  is  washed  only  with  Lard  cold 
water  if  a  fair  complexion  is  desired. 
The  water  should  be  softened  with  a 
little  borax  or  a  few  drops  of  ammonia. 
When  the  face  is  very  hot  it  should  not 
be  bathed.  Wait  until  it  cools  off  a 
little.  m 

Humorous. 

Canned  meats  and  fruits  ! 

And  green  stuff,  too. 
Canned  puddings,  fish  ! 
And  canned  beef  stew  ! 
But  hear  my  whole-souled,  thankful  cry, 
Praise  be,  they  cannot  can  the  pie  I 

— New  York  Sun. 

Mr.  Bacon — When  all  the  fools  are 
dead  I  don't  want  to  be  alive.  Mrs. 
Bacon — Well,  don't  worry,  you  won't  be. 

Mistress — "Did  the  fishmonger  send 
the  lobsters?"  Bridget  —  "  He  did, 
mum,  but  I  sent  thim  back.  They 
wuzn't  ripe  ! " 

"Contentment,"  said  Uncle  Eben, 
"  is  sumpin'  dat  money  can't  alius  buy; 
it  is  likewise  sumpin'  dat  poverty  kin 
generally  smash." 

"I  took  great  pains  with  that  pud- 
ding we  had  for  dinner,"  remarked  the 
young  wife.  "  And  so  did  I,  my  dear," 
rejoined  the  husband  as  he  poured  out 
a  double  dose  of  cholera  mixture. 

"Do  you  think  that  people  appreci- 
ate art  in  this  country?"  "Cer- 
tainly," answered  Mrs.  Cumrox. 
"Everybody  gets  interested  as  soon  as 
you  tell  'em  how  much  a  masterpiece 
cost." 

Mrs.  Bates — "You  must  miss  your 
husband  awfully,  Mrs.  Stipple;  he  was 
such  a  good  man."  Mrs.  Stipple— 
"Miss  him  1  I  guess  I  do  !  I  always 
depended  upon  him  so  to  whistle  the 
dog  into  the  house  at  night." 

"  Ah !  Rabbit  stew  on  the  bill  of 
fare,  eh?  I  think  I'll  have  some  of 
that.  By  the  way,  where's  my  old 
friend,  the  cat?"  "She  disappeared 
this  mornin',  sir,"  replied  the  waiter, 
"and  ain't  ben  seen  since."  "  H'm  ! 
Suppose  you  give  me  an  omelet  instead 
of  that  rabbit  stew." 

Mr.  Brisk — I  am  going  to  marry 
your  daughter,  and  I  called  to  ask  a 
few  questions  about  her  financial  pros- 
pects. How  do  you  stand  ?  Mr.  Bulky 
—How  do  I  stand  ?  On  two  good  feet, 
sir— two  good  feet  1  Try  one— zip.  Try 
the  other— zip.  How  do  you  like  'em 
Sir? 


Plant  Trees. 

This  day,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
The  wild  grape  by  the  river's  side, 

And  tasteless  ground  nut  trailing  low, 
The  table  of  the  woods  supplied. 

Unknown  the  apples  red  and  gold, 
The  blushing  tint  of  peach  and  pear  ; 

The  mirror  of  the  powpow  told 
No  tale  of  orchards  ripe  and  rare. 

Wild  as  the  fruits  he  scorned  to  till, 
These  vales  the  idle  Indian  trod, 

Nor  knew  the  glad  creative  skill — 
The  joy  of  him  who  toils  with  God. 

O  Painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  I 
We  thank  thee  for  thy  wise  design 

Whereby  these  humble  hands  of  ours 
In  Nature's  garden  work  with  thine. 

And  thanks  that  from  our  daily  need 
The  joy  of  simple  faith  is  born  ; 

That  he  who  smites  the  summer  weed 
May  trust  thee  for  the  autumn  corn, 

Give  fools  their  gold  and  knaves  their 
power 

Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  fall ; 
Who  sows  a  field  or  trains  a  flower, 
Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 

For  he  who  blesses  most  is  blest. 

And  God  and  man  shall  own  his  worth 
Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest 

An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 

And  soon  or  late  to  all  that  sow 

A  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given. 
The  flowers  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall 
grow, 

If  not  on  earth,  at  least  in  heaven. 

—John  G.  Whittier. 


a  minute  in  a  cool  place.  When  ready 
to  bake  split  them  in  two  lengthwise 
and  push  into  a  brisk  oven. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

An  attractive  and  delicious  dish  of 
cauliflower  is  prepared  by  boiling  a 
solid  head  and  afterwards  placing  it  on 
a  buttered  dish — one  of  the  French  or 
German  fireproof  ware,  now  common 
in  house-furnishing  shops.  Sprinkle 
with  Parmesan  cheese  and  buttered 
crumbs,  moisten  with  white  sauce,  and 
bake  until  brown.  A  border  of  green 
peas  may  be  added. 

Asparagus  is  comparatively  cheap 
now.  A  pretty  way  of  serving  it  is  to 
cut  green  peppers  in  slender  rings  and 
with  these  encircle  several  stalks  of 
asparagus.  Place  a  spoonful  of  Hol- 
landaise  on  each  plate. 

The  common  clothes  moth  is  not 
always  recognized  when  he  is  found  in 
worm  shape.  When  in  this  condition 
it  is  a  brown  creature  that  may  lurk  in 
the  crevices  of  the  floor  after  the  car- 
pet and  paper  are  removed.  Brush 
the  crevices  over  with  a  paint  brush 
dipped  in  turpentine  before  cleaning 
the  floor  with  hot  water  and  soda.  Re- 
member that  the  buffalo  moth  is  a  very 
different  creature.  When  he  first  ap- 
pears in  grub  state  he  is  a  fuzzy  little 
worm,  quite  active,  and  takes  his  name 
from  his  shaggy  appearance.  Kill  him 
when  you  can  and  attack  his  precincts 
with  benzine. 

Stockings  and  socks  past  all  useful- 
ness as  wearing  apparel  make  good 
holders  for  kitchen  utensils.  Cut  off 
the  feet,  fold  the  leg  part  over  several 
times  and  sew  the  ends  together.  Do 
not  omit  a  loop  of  tape  by  which  to 
hang  the  holder  up.  lOtherwise  it  will 
never  be  at  hand  when  it  is  needed. 

Rhubarb  at  this  time  of  year  is  par- 
ticularly refreshing  and  wholesome,  but 
few  persons  know  the  best  way  of  cook- 
ing it.  The  fragrant  stalks  are  espe- 
cially succulent  and  need  no  addition  of 
water  to  make  the  cooked  sauce  suffi- 
ciently juicy.  Peel  and  cut  them  in 
inch-long  pieces,  put  them  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  double  boiler,  with  a  little 
sugar,  and  steam  them  until  they  are 
tender.  The  juice  will  be  a  rich,  deli- 
cious syrup,  tinged  with  a  deep  pink 
color. 

For  Scotch  bread  roast  four  ounces 
of  almonds,  and  when  cold  pound  them 
with  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  reduce  to 
a  powder  and  sift  through  a  sieve. 
Arrange  on  the  table  in  a  circle  half  a 
pound  of  flour,  in  the  center  put  the 
almond  powder,  four  ounces  of  butter, 
one  egg,  one  separate  yolk  and  the  peel 
of  a  lemon  ;  mix  well  to  obtain  a  smooth 
paste.  Form  this  with  the  hands  into 
spindles  2  inches  long  ;  range  them  1J 
inch  apart  on  a  buttered  and  floured 
baking  sheet,  brush  over  twice  with 
beaten  egg  yolks  and  leave  standing  for 


The  Intelligence  of  Scotch  Collies. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  an 
exhibition  and  trial  of  collies  and  Eng- 
lish sheep  dogs  in  Westmoreland  county, 
England.  This  is  the  country  of  the 
western  moors — all  mountains,  hills, 
lakes  and  grazing  valleys,  like  portions 
of  Scotland.  In  Yorkshire,  Lancashire 
and  Cumberland,  and  in  Scotland  to  the 
north  there  is  also  much  grazing  coun- 
try, so  that  sheep  breeders  brought 
their  finest  dogs  to  the  exhibition. 

The  trials  were  held  over  wide 
stretches  of  country  and  dogs  were 
sent  out  to  find  sheep  that  had  been 
purposely  lost. 

Ah,  but  there  were  stories  told 
around  firesides  on  the  west  moors  dur- 
ing that  series  of  trials.  One  news- 
paper man,  who  had  been  sent  from 
London  to  make  sketches,  was  skeptical 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  dogs.  A  Welsh 
farmer  immediately  gave  an  order  in 
Welsh  to  his  dog  that,  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  was  dozing  by  the  fire. 
The  dog  got  up  and  went  out. 

"I  told  him  the  sheep  were  in  the 
"corn."  (He  meant  what  we  call 
wheat  or  rye  or  barley.  All  small 
grain  is  "corn"  in  Great  Britain). 

In  a  moment  the  dog  came  back  and 
stretched  himself  before  the  fire. 
Again  the  master  told  him  that  the 
sheep  were  in  the  corn.  The  dog  went 
out  as  before  and  came  back.  The 
third  time  the  master  repeated  the  re- 
mark. This  time  the  dog  rose,  looked 
his  master  in  the  face  and  gave  a  short 
bark,  lay  down  again,  and  closed  his 
eyes.  As  plainly  as  possible,  he  said: 
"They  are  not  in  the  corn;  I  went 
twice." 

Another  story  was  told  of  a  Scotch 
shepherd,  whose  inseparable  friend  was 
a  collie,  called  Highland  Mary.  Last 
spring  he  was  caught  in  an  unexpected 
snowstorm  in  the  mountains.  After 
hours  of  fighting  against  wind  and  cold 
and  snow,  he  and  Highland  Mary  got 
the  flock  home  and  he  let  the  faith- 
ful dog  into  the  kitchen,  where  she 
had  left  a  family  of  puppies.  The  mother 
was  tired;  the  puppies  hungry. 

"  It  was  the  fairest  sicht  to  see 
mither  an'  bairnies  cuddlin'  doon  by  the 
fire,"  said  the  shepherd,  who  had  dis- 
covered that  five  sheep  were  missing. 
Going  into  the  kitchen  he  called  the  dog. 

"Weel,  lassie,  ye  maun  gang  oot 
again." 

Highland  Mary  got  up,  licked  her 
puppies  all  over  in  farewell,  and  went 
out  in  the  storm.  It  was  near  morning 
when  she  returned  cold,  wet  and  weary 
to  impatient  babies. 

"And  there  was  a  mutton  bone  for 
Highland  Mary,  I'll  warrant,"  said  the 
newspaper  man. 

"Mutton  bone!"  cried  the  indignant 
Scotchman,  "there  was  parritch  and 
haggis  (sheep's  head  pudding)  for  the 
lassie  the  morn." 

Dog  fanciers  admit  that  for  intelli- 
gence and  faithfulness  to  duty,  the 
rough-coated  Scotch  collie  is  superior 
to  every  other  breed  of  dogs  in  the 
world.  Without  them  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  graze  sheep  in  the  Scottish 
highlands.  In  many  places  along  the 
brinks  of  cliffs  and  in  narrow  gorges 
only  animals  can  go,  and  these  dogs 
rarely  lose  a  sheep. 

They  keep  as  faithful  watch  over  the 
toddling  children  of  the  family,  taking 
them  and  bringing  them  home  from 
school  through  glens  and  over  lonely 
moors.  One  shepherd  at  the  West- 
moreland trials  told  how  his  collie  Lad- 
die saved  the  life  of  his  four-year-old 
baby  boy.  The  child  had  wandered  into 
a  ravine.  After  a  day  or  two  Laddie 
also  disappeared.  The  people  of  the 
whole  countryside  turned  out  to  hunt 
for  the  child.  After  five  days  the 
shouts  of  a  party  of  searchers  were 
answered  from  the  ravine  by  the  joyous 
yelp  of  a  dog.  There  in  a  gully  were 
baby  and  Laddie,  and  nearby  were 
scraps  of  meats  and  oat  cakes  which 
the  dog  had  got  by  foraging. 

You  may  believe  that  Laddie  also 
got  "  parritch  and  haggis "  when  he 
reached  his  warm  inglenook  in  the  cot- 
tage kitchen. — Little  Chronicle. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Steamed  Rice. — Half  a  cup  of  rice, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  and 
one-third  cups  of  boiling  water.  Put 
in  small  cups  in  a  steamer,  cover 
closely  and  steam  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Serve  with  stewed  fruit  and 
cream  or  sugar  and  cream. 

Scrambled  Eggs  en  Huile.  —  Put 
into  the  chafing  dish  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  pure  olive  oil;  add  eight  drops 
of  celery  extract,  a  dash  of  cayenne,  a 
little  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  parsley, 
chopped  fine,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
onion  juice.  Stir  until  well  blended 
and  hot,  and  then  add  six  eggs,  which 
have  been  already  broken  but  not 
beated.  Stir  constantly  until  they  are 
well  cooked  and  serve  at  once. 

Chicken  Pancakes. — Cut  the  breast 
of  a  cold,  cooked  chicken  into  dice- 
shaped  bits,  mince  some  skinned  and 
b'anched  mushrooms,  add  these  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  very  finely  chopped 
cooked  ham  and  a  truffle  finely  chopped. 
Let  these  simmer  in  just  enough  good 
stock  to  keep  them  moist  and  free 
from  burning.  Make  a  thick,  light 
pancake,  spread  some  of  the  mixture 
over  it,  put  another  pancake  on  top, 
garnish  with  parsley,  and  send  to  table 
at  once  while  hot  and  fresh. 

Curried  Veal.  —  Cut  into  small 
pieces,  half  an  inch  square,  about  a 
pound  of  cold  roast  veal;  put  in  the 
chafing  dish  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but- 
ter, an  onion,  a  tart  apple  and  a  clove 
of  garlic,  all  minced  fine;  then  stir  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  curry  powder,  and  half 
a  tablespoonful  of  flour;  add  the  meat 
and  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  stock,  or  the 
same  quantity  of  hot  water,  in  which  a 
dessertspoonful  of  fluid  beef  has  been 
dissolved.  Add  a  little  lemon  juice  and 
salt,  let  it  all  simmer  slowly  a  few  min- 
utes, and  serve  hot. 

HOLLANDAISE      SAUCE.  —  Put  two 

ounces  of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  with  a 
little  salt,  nutmeg  and  a  gill  of  water. 
Cook  over  the  fire  for  five  minutes.  In 
another  saucepan  have  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  vinegar  cooked  until  reduced 
one-half.  Add  to  the  other  ingredients 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  bechamel  sauce 
and  an  ounce  of  butter.  Mix  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water 
and  remove  the  sauce  from  the  fire; 
when  it  has  ceased  boiling  add  the  egg 
yolks,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  strain 
before  serving. 

Ginger  Layer  Cake. — Two  cups  of 
flour,  one  cup  of  Porto  Rico  molasses, 
one  cup  of  milk,  the  third  of  a  cup  of 
butter,  one  egg,  one  slightly  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  soda  sifted  with  flour, 
one  neaping  teaspoonful  of  ginger,  one 
cup  of  currants.  Beat  the  egg  a  little, 
add  the  molasses  with  the  butter 
melted  and  stirred  into  it,  then  the 
currants,  about  half  the  milk,  all  of  the 
flour;  beat  well  and  add  the  rest  of  the 
milk.  Bake  in  two  cakes  in  a  quick 
oven  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes. 


Eviction  of  a  Large  Family. 

An  eviction  of  a  large  family  was  an 
interesting  incident  on  Walnut  street, 
in  Brookline,  recently.  A  large  oak- 
tree  had  become  rotten  with  age,  and 
was  cut  down  with  considerable  labor. 
In  one  of  the  hollow  branches  a  squirrel 
family  had  established  comfortable  win- 
ter quarters,  and  their  consternation 
was  pathetic  when  the  blows'  began  to 
fall  upon  the  base  of  the  trunk.  They 
raced  back  and  forth  in  wild  procession, 
jumping  from  tree  to  tree  along  the 
row  and  back  again,  as  though  fully 
conscious  of  what  was  going  to  happen. 
After  the  tree  was  felled,  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  hollow  revealed  a  prodigious 
and  snugly  constructed  accumulation 
of  cotton  string,  sawdust,  leaves,  bits 
of  wool,  wisps  of  hay,  probably  taken 
from  a  near-by  barn,  and  a  quantity  of 
nuts  and  acorns.  Later  in  the  day, 
after  the  workmen  had  gone  and  all 
was  quiet,  these  stores  were  diligently 
removed  to  another  hollow  tree,  all  the 
members  of  the  family  assisting  in  the 
removal.  It  was  a  curious  and  inter- 
esting sight,  and  was  witnessed  from 
several  houses  in  the  neighborhood. — 
Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
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CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  In  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  Darned,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July.  Sipt. 

Wednesday   73X&74  70X®7IW 

Thursday   74*@73*  71*@70Sj 

Friday   733<@73*  70*®  

Saturday  * — @    ®  

Monday    @    @  

Tuesday   75*®   72*@72Ji 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per 
bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 

week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday                     45*@45X  iVi&ibM 

Thursday                          45*@45«  ib^CmUTi 

Friday   45»6®15*   @  

Saturday  * — @    @  

Monday    @    @  

Tuesday   47   @47&   @  

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was  as 
follows: 

Dec,  1903.  May,  1904. 

Thursday   fl  30X@1  30H   @  

Friday   1  30%@\  31   ®  

Saturday  *  @   — i — @  

Monday   1  3I*®1  32   ,«  

'luesday   1  3>*®I  31%   a.  

Wednesday   1  3IX@1  30%   @  

♦Memorial  Day. 

WHEAT. 
With  no  ships  loading  wheat  at  this 
port,  and  flouring  mills  running  lightly  in 
all  parts  of  the  State,  the  wheat  market 
could  not  well  be  much  more  lifeless.  It 
is  not  the  scarcity  of  ships  or  mills,  how- 
ever, that  is  causing  the  inactivity  in  the 
wheat  trade.  It  is  the  scarcity  of  wheat. 
There  is  so  little  doing  that  there  is  not 
much  other  than  bidding  figures  at  pres- 
ent upon  which  to  base  quotations.  The 
harvest  is  near  at  hand,  but  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  the  market  being  surfeited 
with  offerings  any  time  the  coming  sea- 
sen,  or  of  values  dropping  much  if  any 
below  the  prices  now  quotable.  Decem- 
ber wheat  has  made  further  gains  the 
pa-it  week,  touching  $1 . 324,  and  specula- 
tive operators  not  disposed  to  sell  very 
heavy  quantities  at  the  higher  range. 
The  charter  market  for  deep  sea  ships 
continues  weak,  with  every  prospect  of  so 
remaining  throughout  the  new  season.  A 
few  ships  are  reported  engaged  for  new 
crop  loading  at  19s.  6d.  to  Europe,  usual 
option  as  to  ports,  and  this  is  likely  to 
prove  a  maximum  freight  rate  for  some 
months  to  come.  If  ships  were  crowded 
on  the  market  to-day  for  loading  within 
the  next  three  months,  the  above  freight 
figure  could  not  be  realized.  Not  for  a 
long  time  has  the  amount  of  ocean  ton- 
nage seeking  engagement  at  this  port 
been  so  heavy  as  at  present.  The  fleet 
here  and  headed  this  way  has  a  carrying 
capacity  of  900,000  tons  wheat,  or  fully 
four  times  as  much  as  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity be  required  in  the  California  grain 
trade  the  coming  season. 

California  Milling   1  40  hi  si 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  32*@1  35 

Oregon  Club   1  30  '  @1  32* 

Washington  Blue  Stem    (at  

Washington  Club     ®  

Off  qualitiss  wheat    @  

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

D  ember,  1903,  delivery,  $1.30J@1.32J. 

May,  1904,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  Dec  ,  1903,  wheat  sold  at  $1  31} 
(?1  30j;  May,  1904,  $  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1802-03. 

LI  v.  quotations  6s5*d@6s6d  6s8*d(3  6s9d 

Freight  rates   2S*@25s  19(a  19*s 

Local  market  (1  12*®1  15  $1  32*@1  35 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  May  1  and  June  1 : 

Tons.                         May  1.  June  1. 

Wheat  35,577  *25,548 

Barlev                             8,836  tl0,681 

Oats                                6,050  4,017 

Corn                                  778  453 

♦Including  16,349  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
7818  tons  at  Stockton. 

flncluding  4430  tons  at  Port  Costa,  3979 
tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  10,029  tons 
for  the  month  of  May.  A  year  ago 
there  were  50,062  tons  wheat  in  near-by 
warehouses. 


FLOUR. 

Values  remain  quotably  as  last  noted, 
and  that  they  will  soon  be  materially 
lower  is  not  likely.  Prices  for  flour  would 
now  be  firmer  were  it  not  for  the  stiff 
figures  being  realized  from  dairymen  for 
mill  feed.  Millers  are  obtaining  their 
profits  on  the  feed  and  not  on  the  flour. 
Superfines  have  been  lately  offering  at 
figures  close  to  prices  asked  for  middlings 
and  have  been  taken  to  feed  dairy  cattie. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  40@2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75@3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   3  75®4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  00@4  25 

Fancy  bratds,  jobbing   4  2o@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  75 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  90 

BARLEY. 
There  is  not  much  activity  to  note  in 
the  market  for  this  cereal,  stocks  being 
too  light  to  admit  of  any  noteworthy 
wholesale  trading.  Quotable  values  have 
not  changed  to  any  great  degree  the  cur- 
rent week,  but  tendency  has  been  to 
easier  figures  on  feed  descriptions,  dealers 
looking  for  lower  prices  on  new  crop  offer- 
ings. That  the  market  will  come  up  to 
their  expectations  in  this  regard  is  by  no 
means  certain,  but  it  is  probable  there 
will  be  some  declines  for  a  time  at  least 
from  the  comparatively  high  levels  which 
have  been  lately  current.  New  barley  is 
now  being  offered  by  sample  from  various 
sections,  the  first  to  arrive  being  from 
Colusa  and  Bethany  on  Thursday  last. 
The  sample  from  Colusa  showed  good 
quality,  but  that  from  Bethany  was  on 
the  shoe-peg  order.  Two  cars  of  new 
barley  were  sold  yesterday  at  $1.07j@ 
1.10,  the  higher  price  being  for  light  col- 
ored barley  weighing  31 J  pounds  to  the 
bushel. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   II  06x@l  07* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  05  ®  — 

Brewing.  No.  1  to  choice   I  10  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  40  01  50 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  SO  (oil  35 

OATS. 

No  great  quantities  are  arriving  and 
storks  now  in  warehouses  here  are  of 
rather  light  proportions.  Values  are 
fairly  steady,  although  buyers  are  not 
taking  hold  In  very  active  fashion  at  ex- 
treme current  figures.  Present  stocks 
are  mainly  of  medium  grades,  offerings  of 
choice  to  select  being  the  exception. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   I  27>/,@l  30 

White,  good  to  choice   1  25   «.  I  27* 

White,  poor  to  fair   I  17*@1  22* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  15  »1  20 

Milling     1  20  eel  22* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  25   ®1  32* 

Black  Russian   1  10  ®1  15 

Red   1  12*®1  25 

CORN. 

The  general  tone  has  been  slightly 
easier,  not  In  consequence  of  any  great  in- 
crease in  stocks,  but  of  limited  demand  at 
prices  lately  asked.  Buyers  are  taking 
hold  very  slowly,  and  if  any  special  sell- 
ing pressure  was  exerted,  current  values 
could  not  be  maintained.  Some  old  and 
weevily  corn  was  unloaded  the  past  week 
at  prices  far  below  quotations. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  27* 

Large  Yellow   1  22*@1  27* 

Small  Yellow   1  45  @1  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  10  @1  20 

RYE. 

Market  is  quiet  but  moderately  firm  at 
figures  quoted.  There  are  no  large  hold- 
ings and  no  disposition  to  crowd  stock  to 
sale  at  material  concessions. 

Good  to  choice   1  12*@1  15 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Same  Inactivity  previously  noted  and 
no  changes  to  record  in  quotable  values. 

Good  to  choice   1  55   @1  70 

BEANS. 

While  there  have  been  few  radical 
changes  In  prices  the  past  week,  nearly 
all  the  fluctuations  that  have  occurred 
have  been  in  favor  of  the  selling  interest. 
One  dealer  has  Pinks  pretty  well  cornered 
and  is  asking  a  sharp  advance.  Tendency 
on  Large  Whites  and  Bayos,  which  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  present  local  holdings, 
has  been  against  buyers.  Llmas  and 
Black-eyes  do  not  appear  to  be  meeting 
with  much  inquiry,  although  asking 
prices  lately  have  been  at  a  comparatively 
low  range  and  materially  lower  than  re- 
alized early  In  the  season. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  50  @3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  10  ®3  25 

Large  White   3  10  @3  26 

Pinks   3  10  @3  26 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Reds   2  90  @3  00 

Red  Kidney     @  

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  65  ®3  75 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00  @3  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  ®2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
There  are  moderate  stocks  of  Green, 
which  are  being  steadily  held.  There  are 
very  few  of  the  Niles  variety,  and  present 
quotations  for  these  are  based  mainly  on 
jobbing  prices. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  80  @l  75 

Nlles  Peas   2  25  @  

HOPS. 

The  local  market  is  firm,  under  light 


offerings,  but  at  same  time  not  many  hops 
are  required  to  satisfy  the  immediate  de- 
mand at  extreme  current  figures.  The 
Eastern  market  is  thus  outlined,  accord- 
ing to  late  mail  advices,  by  a  New  York 
authority:  "Warm,  dry  weather  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  consumption  of 
beer,  and  we  are  Informed  that  most  of 
the  breweries  are  running  full  force.  This 
means  the  use  of  a  good  many  hops  and 
brewers  are  evidently  making  satisfactory 
reduction  in  their  stocks.  Some  new  pur- 
chases are  reported  from  day  to  day,  but 
buying  is  cautious  and  rarely  beyond  cur- 
rent needs.  Dealers  are  too  far  apart  in 
their  views  for  much  trading  between 
them,  but  those  who  own  hops  seem  to 
feel  some  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
present  values  and  are  not  disposed  to 
urge  sales  at  quoted  rates.  Crop  ad- 
vices are  interesting.  In  New  York 
State  the  continuation  of  dry  weather  is 
holding  the  vine  back,  and  the  yards  do 
not  look  as  well  as  they  should  at  this  sea- 
son of  vear.  Growers  who  have  some  of 
the  1902  hops  left  are  asking  18®20c.  for 
them.  In  California  and  Washington  the 
vine  is  reported  making  a  healthy,  vigor- 
ous growth.  Oregon  is  not  quite  so  prom- 
ising. The  Growers'  Association  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  have  pooled  their 
hops  and  it  is  said  that  6000  bales  are  con- 
trolled in  this  way;  up  to  25c.  is  asked  for 
these." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1902  crop  17*@20 

WOOL. 

Little  doing  in  this  center  in  the  way  of 
transfers  from  first  hands,  for  the  very 
substantial  reason  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  wool  being  offered  here  from  grow- 
ers. Purchases  continue  to  be  made 
almost  wholly  in  the  interior,  and  that 
this  will  be  the  case  throughout  the  year 
is  altogether  probable.  Prices  being  paid 
in  the  country  are  decidedly  stiffer,  rela- 
tively, than  the  majority  of  dealers  care 
to  quote  in  this  center.  Values  are  aver- 
aging fully  2c.  higher  than  last  year,  in  a 
measure  due  to  the  improved  quality  of 
the  clip. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   19  @  21 

Northern,  free..    17  @  19 

Northern,  defective   16  ®  17 

Middle  County,  free   16  «s  18 

Middle  County,  defective   14  @  16 

Foothill   14  @  16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free   12  @  14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective. .  10  @  11 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Values  for  hay  are  on  the  decline,  as  is 
to  be  expected  at  opening  of  the  season. 
Dealers  are  nearly  cleaned  up  on  old,  and 
are  endeavoring  to  get  values  down  to  as 
low  levels  as  possible  before  beginning  to 
stock  up  on  new.  While  the  crop  in  the 
hay  sections  tributary  to  this  center  prom- 
ises to  be  considerably  below  the  average, 
the  decrease  will  be  offset  to  a  marked  de- 
gree by  the  cutting  to  hay  in  the  interior 
of  a  large  acreage  which  had  been  in- 
tended for  wheat  and  barley,  but  which 
turned  out  too  poorly  to  harvest  to  grain, 
owing  to  dry  and  windy  weather  in  the 
Spring  months. 

NEW  HAY. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice,  %>  ton   10  00®  11  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  mixed   10  00®  10  50 

OLD  RAY. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   12  00®  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   11  00®  13  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   10  0P@  13  00 

Barley   9  50®  11  00 

Clover                                                 — ®  — 

Alfalfa   9  00®  11  00 

Volunteer   10  00®  11  (JO 

Compressed   11  00®  14  00 

Straw,  V  bala   40   ®  50 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Prices  for  Bran  and  Middlings  show  no 
material  change.  There  are  only  very 
moderate  stocks  of  mill  offal,  and  not 
likely  to  be  any  special  change  in  this  re- 
gard for  some  weeks  to  come.  Rolled 
Barley  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers.  Milled 
corn  was  barely  steady. 

Bran,  »  ton   24  00@25  00 

Middlings   28  I  0@30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   24  00@25  0.1 

Barley,  Rolled   23  50@24  50 

Cornmeal. . .    27  00@28  00 

Cracked  Corn   27  50® 28  50 

SEEDS. 

The  market  for  most  kinds  quoted  here- 
with is  exceedingly  quiet,  with  stocks  too 
light  to  admit  of  extensive  trading.  In 
quotable  values  there  are  no  changes  to 
note.  The  shipment  announced  last  week 
of  a  lot  of  Yellow  Mustard  from  Lompoc 
district,  which  went  aboard  sailing  vessel 
at  this  port  for  New  York,  was  followed 
by  the  arrival  the  current  week  of  another 
lot  of  539  sacks  from  same  section,  also  en 
route  East. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Utah   -®  — 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice   — «8  — 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75®  3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  03h>  8  26 

Per  lb. 

Canary  6  @— 

Rape   1*®  2* 

Hemp   3H@  4 

HONEY. 

Supplies  are  of  such  light  volume  that 
trade  at  present  is  wholly  of  a  retail  char- 


acter and  there  is  not  much  of  that. 
Choice  to  select,  especially  comb,  is  bring- 
ing in  a  small  way  fancy  figures  and  above 
quotations.  The  season  is  late,  but  mod- 
erate quantities  of  new  are  likely  to  be  on 
the  market  within  a  week  or  two. 

Extractei,  White  Liquid   6*®  7 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  6*®  6 

Extracted,  Amber   5  «t  .v, 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   4  @  4J< 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames  12  ®13 

Amber  Comb    9  «n 

Dark  Comb  7  ®  7* 

BEESWAX. 
Market  is  practically  bare,  particularly 
of  high-grade  stcck.  Indications  are 
there  will  be  no  trouble  In  the  near  future 
in  securing  prompt  custom  for  all  desira- 
offerings. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ¥  lb  27  ®29 

Dark  85  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Demand  is  not  very  brisk  for  Beef,  but 
offerings  are  not  particularly  heavy  and 
values  rule  fairly  steady.  Veal  in  prime 
to  choice  condition  sold  to  fully  as  good 
advantage  as  for  some  weeks  preceding. 
Market  for  Mutton  was  without  appreci- 
able change,  but  was  not  especially  note- 
worthy for  firmness.  Current  values  on 
Lamb  In  fine  condition  were  well  main- 
tained. Hogs  sold  at  lower  average  prices 
than  preceding  week,  local  packers  oper- 
ating slowly,  owing  to  the  recent  sharp 
declines  in  Eastern  centers,  under  heavy 
receipts. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  >  t.   7  ®  7* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6*®  7 

Beef,  3rd  quality  6  ®  6* 

Mutton— ewes,  8^8*c;  wethers   8*49  9 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  lbs   5V<i 

Hogs,  large  hard,  over  250  lbs   h%@  h\ 

Bogs,  small,  fat   5'3®  5X 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   9  (810 

Lamb,  Spring,  »  B)  10  ®10* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  all  Hides 
and  Pelts  In  prime  condition,  and  market 
is  firm  at  current  figures.  Tallow  is  meet- 
ing as  a  rule  with  prompt  custom  at  full 
values. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  23x36,  spot   :<\  <i  6 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June- 
July    6*£®  6 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  in  lots  of 

2  000,  ¥10)  5  55  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tt>   86  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  3*- lb   34  ©— 

POULTRY. 
Although  the  Inquiry  for  poultry  was 
not  very  active,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  for 
the  next  two  months,  chickens  In  first- 
class  condition  met  with  a  very  fair  mar- 
ket, especially  choice  young  stock,  medium 
size  to  full  grown.  The  floods  East  are 
apt  to  interfere  with  importations  for 
some  time  to  come.  Only  two  cars  of  im- 
ported arrived  the  current  week.  Tur- 
keys remained  unquotable.  Ducks  and 
Geese  were  In  light  request  at  reduced 
figures. 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   500  ®600 

Roosters,  old   5  00  ®550 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   8  00  ®10  00 

Fryers   6  00  &  7  to 

Broilers,  large   3  00  (A  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  ®  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   3  50  ®  4  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   4  00  «  5  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  50  ®  

Goslings,  »  pair   100  ®160 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   I  £0  @  1  75 

Pigeons,  young   1  75  ®  2  00 

BUTTER. 
Owing  to  the  filling  of  several  large  con- 
tracts for  packed  butter,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  considerable  creamery  product 
is  going  into  cold  storage  In  cubes  on 
speculative  account,  this  market  is  show- 
ing decided  steadiness.  In  addition,  re- 
ceipts are  on  the  decrease.  The  grass  is 
about  gone  in  many  sections  and  millstuffs 
are  too  high  to  make  it  profitable  to  feed 
cows. 

Creamery,  extras,  f  D)   23  @24 

Creamery,  firsts   22  @23 

Dairy,  select   22  ®23 

Dairy,  firsts   21  @22 

Dairy,  seconds   —  ® — 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   —  @— 

Mixed  Store   18  @19 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

CHEESE. 
There  is  a  very  fair  demand  for  good  to 
choice  well-seasoned  cheese,  and  with  no 
particularly  heavy  offerings  of  this  sort 
current  values  are  being  quite  well  main- 
tained. For  soft  cheese,  only  recently  out 
of  the  press,  there  is  little  positive  in- 
quiry, and  on  such  stock  concessions  to 
buyers  are  quite  common. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   11  <3— 

California,  good  to  choice   10*®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   U*®13* 

EGGS. 

Prices  were  materially  advanced  the 
past  week,  and  as  high  as  25c  was  asked 
for  choice,  but  sales  over  22Jc  were  the 
exception,  and  then  only  in  a  small  way 
for  very  select.  That  much  strength  will 
be  developed  Id  the  immediate  future  Is 
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not  probable,  as  the  demand  for  a  month 
or  so  will  be  light.  Eastern  ate  beginning 
to  be  landed  on  the  market  and  are  job- 
bing at  19@20c. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  22y,@— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  19  @2l 
California,  good  to  choice  store   18  (320 

VEGETABLES. 

Green  Corn  put  in  an  appearance  from 
Vacaville  on  Friday  last,  and  was  of  fairly 
good  quality  for  the  first  of  the  season, 
It  was  placed  at  $1.50  per  dozen.  Later 
arrivals  from  Brentwood  went  at  75c  per 
dozen.  Peas  arrived  more  or  less  out  of 
condition,  and  for  defective  stock  the  mar- 
ket was  weak,  while  choice  commanded 
good  prices.  String  Beans  were  more 
plentiful  and  lower.  Cucumbers  also  sold 
at  a  decline.  Tomatoes  were  in  light 
stock,  but  a  large  invoice  is  announced  as 
about  due  from  Florida.  New  Onions  were 
in  heavy  supply. 

Asparagus,  V  box   1  00  @  2  00 

Beans,  Lima,     Jb   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  #  lb   ...      3  ®  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  lbs. .  1  25  <»  — 

Cucumbers,  $  box   65  @  75 

Egg  Plant,  W  lb   —  ©  — 

Garlic,  *  tb   3y,@  4 

Mushroom^,  $  lb   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,     cental. . .    50  «d  75 

Onions,  new  Red,     sack   35  @  50 

Okra,  Dried,  *tt>   —  @  — 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  f,  ft   2Y,®  3 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  $  sack   1  25  «a  1  75 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   15  @  25 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  f,  box   50  ©  75 

Summer  Squash,  $  box   75  @  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  K»  crate        1  75  @  2  25 

POTATOES. 
Market  for  old  potatoes  is  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Present  offerings  are 
mainly  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
include  few  which  can  be  termed  fair  to 
select.  Such  as  show  good  condition  sell 
in  a  moderate  way  to  fair  advantage. 
New  potatoes  are  in  fair  receipt,  both  in 
boxes  and  sacks,  and  best  qualities  are 
meeting  with  a  tolerably  firm  market, 
being  in  good  request. 

River  Burbanks   —  @  — 

River  Reds,  *  ctl   35   @  50 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   —  <a  — 

Oregon  Burbanks   60  @  1  00 

New  Potatoes,  in  boxes,  per  cental.  .1  00  @  1  50 
New  Potatoes,  in  sacks,  per  cental. .   75  @  1  25 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  variety  of  summer  fruits  on  market 
is  on  the  increase,  several  kinds  being 
added  to  the  quotable  list  the  past  week, 
notably  among  them  Currants,  Loganber- 
ries and  Raspberries.  There  were  a  few 
Clackberries  also  in  evidence.  Peaches 
arrived  from  Vacaville  section  and  were 
shipped  to  Nome,  but  they  were  not  ripe 
and  consequently  did  not  receive  much  at- 
tention locally.  Black  Figs  were  in  moder- 
ate receipt  from  Palm  Springs  and  Yuma, 
those  from  first-named  place  selling  mainly 
at  $1@$1.25  per  box,  while  those  from 
Yuma  were  held  up  to  $2.  Early  green 
apples  were  offering  at  50c  per  small  box. 
Apricots  averaged  lower  than  last  quoted, 
except  for  choice  Royals,  which  were  too 
scarce  to  quote  in  regular  way.  Cherry 
market  Inclined  In  favor  of  buyers,  more 
particularly  for  common  qualities,  these 
being  most  plentiful.  Gooseberries  aver- 
aged about  as  last  quoted  for  com- 
mon, with  few  of  any  other  sort  on 
market.  Strawberries  were  in  fairly  lib- 
eral receipt  and  went  in  the  main  at  rather 
low  figures,  particularly  where  the  quality 
was  not  of  the  best  or  where  canners  had 
to  be  depended  on  for  custom. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  4-tier  box   — @  — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-box   — @  — 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-box   —  @  — 

Apricots,  Pringle,  H  crate   75©  1  00 

Apricots,  Pringle,  $  box   40®  75 

Cherries,  Black,  in  bulk,  $  lb   4@  6 

Cherries,  White,  in  bulk,  $  lb   2@  3K 

Cherries,  Black,  good  to  select,  V  flat  .  75®  1  00 
Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  ^  box.     50®  75 

Cherries,  Royal  Atne,  V  lb   6®  8 

Cherries,  White,  good  to  choice,  V-  box..     30®  60 

Gooseberries,  common,  ^  ft   2®  3 

Gooseberries,  English,     ft   — ®  — 

Loganberries,     chest   4  00®  7  00 

Raspberries,  *  chest   8  00@12  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f»  chest          4  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Mellnda,  $  chest   2  50®  3  50 

DRIED  FRUIT. 
While  the  dried  fruit  market  in  the 
main  presents  a  firm  tone,  there  is  not 
much  doing,  and  it  would  be  unusual  to 
have  any  great  amount  of  activity  at  this 
time  of  year.  Selling  prices  for  peaches 
have  lately  shown  more  marked  improve- 
ment than  quotations  would  indicate. 
Values  quoted  in  the  early  Spring  were 
based,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  in- 
quiry, on  asking  figures  of  holders  anx- 
ious to  realize,  while  recently  buyers  have 
been  bidding  close  to  full  quotations  with- 
out getting  the  goods.  The  past  week  5c. 
was  bid  on  a  lot  of  peaches  and  5$c.  asked, 
while  for  same  stock  buyers  refused  to 
name  4c.  a  few  months  ago.  Apples  are 
not  quotably  higher,  but  are  being  quite 
firmly  held,  and  to  purchase  freely  better 
prices  would  have  to  be  paid  than  have 
been  lately  current.  Prices  on  last  year's 
prunes  are  being  shaded  to  some  extent  in 
order  to  realize  on  some  holdings  in  weak 
hands,  bankers  wanting  the  money  ad- 


vanced on  the  stock.  But  new  prunes  are 
not  offering  for  future  delivery  at  low  fig- 
ures, nor  is  new  dried  fruit  of  any  sort 
obtainable  on  contracts  at  such  values  as 
have  been  ruling  for  1902  product.  While 
prices  are  not  likely  to  go  to  dizzy 
heights,  there  is  every  assurance  they 
will  be  materially  better  on  coming  crop 
than  producers  have  been  realizing  the 
past  year. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3H@  iYt 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @  9yt 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ft  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   754®  8 

Figs,  10-ft.  box,  1-ft  cartons  65  @75 

Nectarines,  <p  ft  354©  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   3yt®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  4W 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7  @  7^4 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   8  ffl  9 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5V4®  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   4H@  5 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   iy,®  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow   5H@  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  @  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes.  2@2^;  40-50s,  5@5Mc; 
50-60S,  4@.4Mc;  6O-70s,  2%@3c;  70-80S,  2M@2!*c; 
80-90s,  \%@2c;  90-lOOs,  lM@l^c;  small,  l@lHc. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    3  ®  3Y, 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3l/2 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   5  ®  5(4 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  <p  lb   4'/2®  5 

Plums,  unpitted,  ^  ft   \ys®  2 

RAISINS. 
The  market  is  quiet  at  quotably  un- 
changed values,  with  stocks  light.  A 
packing  house  contract,  much  the  same 
as  was  in  force  last  year,  is  being  circu- 
lated for  signatures. 

Prices  at  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 

2-  crown  London  Lavers,  20-lb  boxes,  $1.05  $  box; 

3-  crown  do,  $1.15;  4-crown  fancy  Clusters,  do,  $2; 
5-crown  Dehesas,  do,  $2.50;  8-crown  Imperials, 
do,  $3.  Loose  Muscatels,  f»  lb.,  4-crown,  by,c;  3- 
crown,  5^c;  2-crown,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Orange  market  is  heavily  stocked  with 
ordinary  qualities,  but  there  is  little  high 
grade  fruit.  Common  stock  is  going  at 
low  prices,  while  choice  oranges  are  sal- 
able at  fully  as  good  figures  as  for  some 
time  past.  Tendency  on  choice  to  select 
lemons  is  to  firmness,  but  the  lower 
grades  are  cheap  as  ever.  Limes  remain 
as  last  quoted. 

Oranges,  Washington  Navel,  $  box         1  00@2  50 

Oranges,  Valenclas,  $  box   2  00®3  00 

Oranges,  California  Seedlings   — @— 

Lemons,  California,  select,     box   2  bl)®— 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice   1  50(82  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good   75(a>l  50 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   75@2  00 

Limes,  Mexican,*  box   4  00®4  50 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  ruling  steady  and  are  only 
in  moderate  stock.  Walnuts  are  so  scarce 
as  to  be  hardly  quotable.  Peanuts  are  in 
fair  request  at  unchanged  values. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  5i4 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   4&@  5i4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5y,®  6!4 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  13  <»l3!.i 

Walnuts,  White,  standard  —  @— 

WINE. 

The  wholesale  market  is  exceedingly 
quiet,  not  much  being  offered  at  present 
from  first  hands.  Quotable  values  re- 
main as  previously  noted,  the  range  on 
dry  wines  of  last  year's  vintage  being 
about  16J@20c  per  gallon,  the  prices 
netted  by  the  grower  on  deliveries  made 
to  the  Wholesale  Dealers'  Association  be- 
ing little  if  any  more  than  the  inside 
quotation  above  named.  Sales  of  selec- 
tions to  outside  dealers  are  made  at  the 
higher  figures.  Receipts  of  wine  at  this 
port  last  week  were  222,200  gallons  and 
for  the  month  of  May  aggregated  1,146,650 
gallons.  Yesterday's  Panama  steamer 
took  52,620  gallons  and  62  cases  wine,  in- 
cluding 50,263  gallons  for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks  155,713 

Wheat,  ctls   77,160 

Barley,  ctls   43,458 

Oats,  ctls   4.460 

Corn,  ctls   2,214 

Rye,  ctls   1,085 

Beans,  sks   7,122 

Potatoes,  sks   12,864 

Onions,  sks   3,458 

Hay,  tons   2,865 

Wool,  bales   1,194 

Hops,  bales   147 


Since 
July  1,1902. 


5,501,010 
5,992,950 
4,775,376 
759,715 
135,823 
181  525 
687,693 
1,238,275 
194,165 
152,671 
65,185 
15,046 


Same  lime 
last  year. 


6,106,140 
9,855,080 
6,215,154 
780,691 
133,116 
270,761 
700,296 
1,342,061 
2.0,908 
137  657 
71  605 
9,033 


Canned  and  Evaporated 
Fruits  Wanted* 

Sole  selling  agency  of  a  first-class  firm  for 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

By  the  undersigned,  who  is  in  a  position  to  place 
large  quantities  amongst  the  leading  wholesale 
buyers. 

Highest  references. 

Alex.  S.  Duffus,  Jr., 

27  LEADENHALL  ST.,  LONDON,  E.  C,  ENGLAND. 

LAND  FOR  SALE. 

Of  ft  ACRES  good  land  in  Modesto  irrigation  dis- 
trict.  Price  $11,000;  half  cash.  Situated  on 
main  ditch;  is  convenient  to  railroad  station;  con- 
tains always  dry  spot  for  buildings  and  feed  yards. 
Adjoining  farm  with  good  buildings  may  be  rented 
in  connection,  if  desired. 

Address  F.  P.  COOK,  care  of  Leroy  Atwood, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   Aloffltt  tSz    T  o  \A/  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks  108,160 

Wheat,  ctls   55,541 

Barley,  ctls  13,847 

Oats,  ctls   851 

Corn,  ctls   1,437 

Beans,  sks   835 

Hay.  bales   4.760 

Wool,  lbs  267,614 

Hops,  lbs   2,312 

Honey,  cases   28 

Potatoes,  pkgs   2,332 


Same  time 
last  year. 

4,152,130 
9,130,439 
4,283,761 
3  861 
12,372 
24,781 
22,034 
1,241  854 
555,595 
6,136 
48,070 


Large  Sales  of  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

Isaac  Bird,  manager  of  the  California 
Pastoral  &  Agricultural  Co.  (Limited) 
of  the  Chowchilla  ranch,  Merced  county, 
Cal.,  advises  us  of  sales  of  bulls  since 
September  last  to  the  following  stock 
raisers:  W.  A.  Creps,  Earl;  J.  A. 
Evans,  Gridley;  J.  P.  Thompson,  Wat- 
sonville;  C.  S.  Moses,  Madera;  T.  J. 
Mull,  Tulare;  James  Ryan,  Capay  Val- 
ley; F.  W.  Henderson,  L.  H.  Apple- 
gate,  Milfcn  Wasson,  John  Furtado,  M. 
Rahilly,  S.  M.  Croop  and  L.  R.  Fancher, 
Merced;  John  McBriar,  Reedley;  Dib- 
blee  Estate  Co.,  Lompoc;  J.  R. 
Broughton,  Modesto;  Grogan  Estate, 
Tres  Pinos;  Joseph  Vasche,  Athlone; 
Edward  Gatzman,  La  Grange;  Newhall 
Land  &  Farming  Co.,  Kings  City;  P. 
F.  Wood,  Tulare;  H.  &  W.  Pierce, 
Gaviota,  and  T.  B.  Coghill,  Napa. 

Removal  of  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory. 

Readers  should  notice  the  new  adver- 
tisement of  the  Cutter  Analytic  Labor- 
atory in  this  issue,  because  it  announces 
a  fact  of  much  moment.  Owing  to  the 
advantages  of  uniform  temperature  in 
manufacturing  vaccines,  the  laboratory 
will  be  moved  to  West  Berkeley,  where 
a  fine  tract  of  land  has  been  secured 
for  buildings  and  other  facilities.  The 
main  offices  will  be  located  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Thus  this  creditable  local  estab- 
lishment is  advancing  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  stock  interests. 


LAND! 

Near  Stanford  University  and  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara 
County,  California. 


$1 


\  500  Goo<1  general  farm,  83  acres,  2^4  miles 


out.  House  11  rooms,  large  barn,  rich 
soil,  running  water,  quick  demand  for  all  produced 
on  the  place;  a  bargain  and  easy  terms. 
t/1  FlDe  orchard  6  acres  full  bearing  in 

vPt-ZjU.  towo  of  Mountain  View.  House  5  rooms, 
barn  and  outhouse;  a  beautiful  home  place. 
<C7finn  A  beautiful  tidy  place.  House  8  rooms, 
>p/UUU.  large  barn, etc.,  young  orchard  '.0 acres, 
3  miles  from  University ;  must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 

<to/rr»n  Splendid  orchard,  S5  acres  full  bear- 
4>0  JW«  ing,  5  miles  from  University ;  good  ltvel 
road,  house  8  rooms;  a  paying  proposition. 

I  have  listed  many  other  larger  and  smaller 
orchards,  also  town  iots  in  Mountain  View  and 
Palo  Alto,  also  good  orchard  land  ranging  frcm 
$1UC  to  $200  per  acre.  Write  for  what  you  require 
JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


WATER,  WATER, 
EVERYWHERE ! 

But  Not  Any  Too  Much  in  Montana 

Sealed  bids  will  be  opened  June  1st  at  noon  for 
the  purchase  or  long  lease  of  a  ditch  65 
miles  in  length  ending  at  Bannack, 
Beaverhead  Co.,  Montana. 
Apply  to  «.  8.  MACKENZIE, 

1160-3  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

rHCAD  D  ATP  ^  California.  Washington, 
vl  lCrtr  1  L.  J  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.  "(Map  of  California  free  1 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  18  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  a  fine 
150-acre  fruit  and  dairy  ranch,  located  2  miles  from 
Merged  and  creamery.  Good  improvements,  thor- 
ough system  irrigation,  hog  tight  fences,  alfalfa, 
oranges,  etc.  Annual  income  between  $4000  and 
$5000.   Enquire  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


W.  A.  PLUMMER, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

GRAIN  BAGS, 

Twines, 

TENTS,  AWNINGS  AND  WAGON  COVERS. 
1 1 1  CLAY  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MALTHOID 

ROOFING 


Malthcid  is  a  new 
roofing  ready  to  lay — 
can  be  used  in  any 
climate,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  for  it  is  not 
affected  by  heat,  cold, 
rains,  dampness,  acid 
or  gases.  Put  up  in 
rolls  with  complete 
directions  —  easily 
handled.  The  best 
roofing  for  all  low 
cost  work. 

Send  for  booklet  and  samples.  7 

The  Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
I  Denver,  Colorado. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimnte  urquainiance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  Wrary,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  17S-0,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Pres*.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  larpe 
majority  of  U- S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DT]V  alfalfa  land  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DUI  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes ;  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R. ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  116  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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SHARPLES 

Tubular  Farm 
SEPARATORS 

Built  on  the  Square, 

as  everybody  knows.  Entirely 
different  from  other  separators, 
new  in  principle.  Guaran- 
teed more  convenient,  ef- 
ficient and  durable  than 
any  other  kind. 

"Write  for  catalog 
No.  131. 
P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO., 
Chicago,  III. 

M]iW^|IM|IMll'I|IM|IM|IM|l'l[M| 


THE  VINEYARD. 

The  Grape  Acreage  of  California. 

Statistics  compiled  from  the  assessors'  returns  of 
all  tbe  counties  in  California  by  George  Rob- 
ertson, statistician  of  the  Raisin  Growers' 
Association,  Fresno. 

California  vineyards  and  the  planting 
of  new  vines  continue  to  make  steady 
progress  from  year  to  year,  more  espe- 
cially during  the  past  twelve  months, 
as  the  following  tables  comparing  the 
figures  with  those  of  the  previous  year 
will  show,  and  they  are  certainly  in- 
structive. It  has  long  been  well  known 
that  the  assessors'  returns  are  unreli- 
able, owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  exact,  but  they  are  sufficiently  cor- 
rect to  be  valuable  for  comparison  and 
for  showing  the  proportion  of  table, 
raisin  and  wine  grapes  cultivated  in 
the  various  counties.  The  best  author- 
ities agree  that  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  actual  acreage  in  vines  and  other 
fruit  not  less  than  20%  should  be  added 
to  these  figures.  But  in  some  counties 
the  acreage  is  understated  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  In  one  county  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  two  vineyards  alone 
make  up  nearly  the  whole  acreage  re- 
turned, and  in  an  official  publication 
the  same  county  claims  to  have  more 
than  double  the  acreage  on  the  assess- 
or's roll.  Another  county  has  at  least 
one  large  vineyard  with  700  acres  in 
wine  grapes,  but  returns  none  of  that 
variety.  More  illustrations  might  be 
given,  but  these  will  suffice. 

The  most  experienced  authorities 
cannot  tell  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy what  the  acreage  of  wine  or  rai- 
sin grapes  amounts  to,  nor  how 
many  acres  have  been  planted  within 
the  last  three  years,  but  the  total  for 
the  State  is  probably  nearer  250,000 
acres  than  the  230,000  declared. 

Although  forty-five  out  of  the  fifty- 
seven  counties  in  California  produce 
grapes,  many  raise  them  only  on  a 
small  scale  for  domestic  consumption, 
the  principal  producers  being  : 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

1—  Fresno  78,655 

2—  Yolo  17,000 

3—  Sonoma  16,155 

4—  Sacramento  15, 150 

5—  Santa  Clara   7,117 

6—  Alameda   6,900 

7—  Kings   6,500 

8—  San  Joaquin   6,036 

9—  Napa   5,000 

10— Tulare   4,500 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Acres. 

1—  San  Bernardino  15,500 

2—  Lob  Angeles   9,499 

3—  San  Diego   5,075 

4—  San  Luia  Obispo   3,025 

Compared  with  1901,  twenty -two 
counties  in  northern  California  and  six 
in  southern  California  show  increases, 
while  twelve  in  the  north  and  one — 
San  Diego — in  the  south  report  a  de- 
crease. The  principal  increases  and 
decreases  are  shown  by  the  following 
counties : 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Increase, 
Acres. 

1—  Fresno  2,901 

2—  Napa  2,000 

3—  Tulare  1,260 

4—  El  Dorado   875 

5—  Madera   852 

6—  San  Joaquin   769 

7—  Shasta   600 

8—  Sonoma   345 


Decrease, 
Acres. 

1—  Contra  Costa   660 

2—  Merced   543 

3—  Santa  Clara   340 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Increase, 
Acres. 

1  — L03  Angeles  6,084 

2—  Riverside  1,314 

3—  San  Bernardino  1,010 

Decrease, 
Acres 

1— San  Diego   500 


ACREAGE  BY  COUNTIES. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


700 


435 
600 


> 

°  H 

COUNTY.  3  O 

a 

1901. 

Alameda   7,000 

Amador  

Alpine   245 

Butte  

Calaveras   1,835 

Colusa   548 

Contra  Costa   3,525 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado   1  450 

Fresno   75,755 

Humboldt  

Glenn  

Inyo   117 

Kern   1,100 

Kings   6,350 

Lake  

Lassen  

Madera   1,4  8 

Marin  

Mariposa  

Mendocino   2  910 

Merced   2,843 

Modoc  

Mono  

Monterey   17 

Napa   3  000 

Nevada   520 

Placer   1,305 

Plumas  

Sacramento   14,800 

San  Benito   187 

San  Francisco  

San  Joaquin   5,267 

San  Mateo   235 

Santa  Clara   8  457 

Santa  Cruz   1,628 

Shasta   400 

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano   118 

Sonoma   14,810 

Stanislaus   317 

Sutter   607 

Tehama   3,494 

Trinity    10 

Tulare   3,240 

Tuolumne   2,265 

Yolo  '6,900 

Yuba   370 

Totals  185,888 


a  o 

a 

1902. 
6,900 
96 


1,836 
385 
2  865 


2,325 
78,656 


120 
1,100 
6  500 

800 


O  M 


100D 
96  I 
245  D 


163D 
660  D 

875  I 
2,901  I 


2  310 
431 
600 
3,100 
2  300 


3  I 

150  i 
100  I 

852  i 
4D 


16 


190  I 
543  D 


ID 


5  000   2  000  I 
530        10  I 
1,565      260  1 


15  151 

187 


350  I 


6,036 
200 
7,1  7 
1,669 
1,000 


769  I 
35  D 
1.340D 
41  I 

600  I 


1,290 
16  155 

605 
358 
3  125 
5 

4,500 
2  380 
17,000 
425 


152  I 
1  34S  I 
288  I 
249  D 
369  D 
5D 
1,260  I 
115  1 
10  I  I 
55  I 


191,632    8,744  I 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


Los  Angeles   3  415 

Orange   850 

Riverside   ^22 

San  Bernardino..  14  500 

San  Diego   5,575 

San  Luis  Obispo.  2,790 

Santa  Barbara  

Ventura   296 


9  499 
980 
1  686 
15  500 
5,075 
3  025 


6  081  I 
130  I 
1,314  I 
1.000  I 
500  D 
235  I 


328 


32  I 


Totals   27,748     36,043    8,295  I 

Grand  totals  213,636    230,675  17,039  1 

Out  of  the  fifty-seven  counties  in 
California  grapes  are  grown  in  forty- 
five,  but  no  vines  are  reported  in  the 
assessor's  returns  of  the  following 
twelve  counties :  Butte,  Del  Norte, 
Glenn,  Humboldt,  Lassen,  Modoc, 
Mono,  Plumas,  San  Francisco,  Sierra, 
Siskiyou,  Santa  Barbara. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


Kinds 
of 

Grapes. 

Bearing. 

Non- 
Bearing. 

Bearing. 

Non- 
Bearing. 

,  1901  

,        1902  , 

Table  , 

15  749 

3  455 

15  354 

4,016 

Raisin  . . . 

.  64,249 

4  840 

69  131 

5  042 

87,060 

10,535 

86  669 

14,420 

Totals. . 

.167,058 

18  830 

171,154 

23,478 

SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA. 

Table 

2,173 

140 

3,104 

200 

Raisin  . . . 

.  13,122 

2,000 

14,619 

1,000 

7,113 

3,200 

12  870 

4,250 

Totals. . 

.  22,408 

5,340 

30,598 

5,450 

G'd  totals.  189,466 

24,170 

201,752 

28,928 

Lameness 

In  a.  11  forms  and  Curb, 
Splint,  Spavin.  Sprained 
Cord,  etc.,  all  yield  readily  to 
and  are  permanently  cured  by 

Turtle's  Elixir 

Ustdattd  Endorsed by  Adams 
lixfrtss  Company. 

Nothinc  equals  it  when  used  internally  for  Colic, 
Distemper,  Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 

Turtle's  American  Condition  Powders 

—A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  dis- 

  eases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S   FAMILY  ELIXIR   cures  rheumatism. 

spr.iins  brulKS,  etc.  Kills  pah,  instantly.  Our  I0O-pra  l,„0k 
••Veterinary  Experience,  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  T UTILE,   ii  Beverly  St..  Boston,  Mass. 
48?  O'Farrcll  St.,  Kan  l>„n,  I.,  ,,,  Onl 
newtr,  of  so-called  Klixirs— none  eenulnr  bill  Tuttle's 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  ofler  only  ten.porarj ■  telit"  i  f  any. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TRICYCLE*,  WHEEL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chairs  gold,  rented  and  exchanged. 
BAAAES    TRICYCLE     CO  , 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
531  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


WEATHER  VANES 


HAND.  PLATFORM  and 
SPECIAL  TRUCKS. 

HALL'S  SAFES, 

The  Standard  for  Over 
Sixty  Years. 

COFFEE  MILLS. 
MONEY  DRAWERS.  Elc. 

OWE  SCALE  CO. 

12  &  14  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco.   Phone  Main  1306. 


That 
represents  t;re 
labor  saved  In 
feeding;  q 
machine  with 
traveling;  feed 
table  over  tho 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIOi 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
send  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOL1. 

AN  ACRB  OF  CORN 
and  Its  possibilities.     /"S\  G' 

f hooker  & co. 

16-13  Drumm  St. 
Price,  10c  in  stamps  Sin  Fhahciico 


F.H.DISBROW  NURSERIES. 

Citrus  Seed  Bed  Stock 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Black  Acad  is  and  Seedling:  Loquts. 

Res   532  Adella  Ave     Phone,  RED  2021. 
PASADENA,  CAL. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  wett  of  Cily  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.    :   A.  VAH  DSS  HATXLBH,  Fr«*  t. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  ol 
assaying.  160.  Established  1804.  Send  for  Circular 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Ban  Francisco,  Cal  ,  and  Washington,  D.  O. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation Is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  Invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbi  ts  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  Inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 

10.00    '•  " 
'•         "      11.60    "  " 
'•         "      12.50  " 
"         "       15.00  •■ 
"         "       17.50  " 

Agents  'Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

400  SANTA  KE  ATE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


IRRIGATORS  ATTENTION! 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

ECLIPSE  Centrifugal 
Pumps 

AND  CAN  FURNISH  PUMPING  PLANTS  IN 
ANY  SIZE,  INCLUDING  POWER. 

Send  for  Folder. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  34'  Bale  Sizes. 

MHrnifticturetl  Hnd  fur  B»!e  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,   San  Leandro,  Cal. 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

J.  G.  HOWLETT  MACHINE  WORKS, 

256  Fremont  Street,         San  Francisco,  Cal- 
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DON'T  WORRY 

Don't  lie  awake  nights  worrying  for  fear  your  wife  or  children  will 
get  caught  in  the  gears  of  your  cream  separator,  but  be  on  the  safe  side, 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

and  sleep  well.  The  U.  S.  is  the  kind  that 
has  the  gears  all  enclosed  in  an  iron  casing, 
so  thatit  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  one 
to  get  caught  and  injured  in  them.  Read  the 
following  item  clipped  from  the  St.  Charles, 
Minn.,  Union,  of  Feb.  19,  1903  : 

Mrs.  Gustave  Melcher,  of  Oak  Ridge,  had 
her  arm  caught  in  the  gearing  of  a  cream 
separator  and  torn  off  last  Sunday  morning. 
Dr.  Hear  was  called  and  amputated  the  in- 
jured member  below  the  elbow. 

REMEMBER  with  the  U.  S.  Separator  such 
accidents  are  impossible,  which  is  only  one 
of  the  many  advantages  derived  from  having 
an  Improved  U.  S.  Cream  Separator. 

For  further  information,  write  for  illustrated  catalogues. 
For  Western  Customers,  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  La  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  and  Omaha.    Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Kalis,  Vt. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


WE  PUT  MONEY  IN 
YOUR  POCKETS. 

JACKSON  SPECIAL  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS  take  just  half  the  power  of  other  makes  of  pumps 
and  consequently  only  half  the  fuel  required  to  operate 
them.  You  will  pay  for  your  plant  the  first  year  out  of  the 
saving.  Fuel  represents  money  whether  it  be  electricity, 
gasoline,  or  steam. 

BYRON  JACKSON 
HACHINE  WORKS, 

-411  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Jackson  Patent  High  FfflcleDcy  Horizontal 
Centrifugal  Pump  Di  ect  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


OUR  rXCELSlOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 


(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  fiat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channe's  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

304  FRONT  -TREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Good  goods.    Easily  transported.    Easily  applied.    Perfect  covering. 
Let  us  send  you  sample. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  I'nlted  States  fo 
 T  H  R  CELEBRATED 


;  $25.00 


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  12  ins. 
deep,  17  ins  wide,  12  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x36  inches ;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

tfSRSW  WW.  G.  WILLARD.  Dept.  114.  *VJW&  Br- 


it Is  Peculiar. 


That  is  why  homeseekers  everywhere  are  trying  to 
learn  all  they  can  about  the  reclamation  of  the  Colo- 
rado desert.  The  mere  fact  that  a  half  million  acres 
of  the  most  desolate  land  in  America  is  being  turned 
Into  a  modern  Egypt  appeajs  to  the  American  people.  People  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  subscribing 
for  the  one  newspaper  whose  special  mission  it  is  to  tell  of  the  greatest  recantation  work  in  America, 
and  this  is  an  invitation  to  others  to  do  likewise  The  Imperial  Press  is  published  weekly  at  Imperial, 
San  Diego  county,  Cal.,  in  the  heart  of  what  was  the  desert,  65  feet  below  sea  level.  Send  81  and  get  it 
or  a  year.    Edgar  F.  Howe,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


A.TBTSTTS 


Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventor*'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


[Largest  Nursery | 

I  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  I 


CALIMYRNA 
FIGS 

(Genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of 
Commerce) 

The  only  Pig  that  is  fit  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  has 
proven  a  grand  success  in 
California,  and  orehanlists 
should  not  hesitate  to  plant 
liberal  acreage.  "The 
Smyrna  Fig  at  Home  and 
Abroad,"  by  Geo.  C.  Roeding, 
87  pages  illustrated,  sent 
postpaid,  25c  (stamps). 


Contracts  made  now 
for  delivery  1904. 

Deciduous, 
Citrus  and 
Ornamental 
Trees  and 
Rose  Bushes. 

Finest  and  most  com- 
plete Nursery  Catalog 
published  mailed  for 
five  cents  postage. 


RESISTANT 
GRAPE  VINES 

Sole  agents  in  the  United 
States  for  largest  Nursery  in 
France  growing  Resistant 
Grapevines.  In  addition  to 
this  we  are  also  large  growers 
of  Resistant  Grape  Vinesour- 
selves.  Quotations  given  on 
rooted  Resistant  Grape 
Vines,  grafted  to  the  leading 
varieties  of  table  and  wine 
Grapes.  As  we  handle  in  car 
lots  we  can  make  very  low 
prices. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES  inc. 

GEO.   C.   ROEDING,   President  and  Manager 

p.o. box, a       FRESNO,  CAL. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
IX  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 
apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN: 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits!" 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify.  Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

What  the  Grange  Has  Done. 

Aaron  Jones,  Master  of  the  National 
GraDge,  in  a  speech  before  Sacramento 
Grange,  as  reported  by  the  Record 
Union,  said  : 

We  were  going  to  overturn  the  world 
thirty-six  years  ago,  when  the  Grange 
was  instituted,  but  we  did  not  do  it, 
and  I  am  glad  now  we  did  not.  Re- 
forms cannot  be  worked  in  a  day,  and 
too  much  haste  makes  too  many  mis- 
takes, and  the  early  advocates  of  the 
Grange  raised  too  much  needless  oppo- 
sition and  bad  feeling  between  the  town 
dwellers  and  the  farmers.  We  want 
to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  pity  for  those 
who  are  compelled  to  dwell  in  the 
towns,  shut  out  from  the  green  fields 
and  fresh  air.  We  want  to  wipe  out  all 
dissensions  between  the  corporations 
and  the  country.  We  want  to  cultivate 
a  feeling  of  harmony  between  all  inter- 
ests and  to  promote  prosperity  all  over 
the  land.  This  is  the  reason  the  Order 
is  growing  so  fast.  We  are  standing 
for  God,  for  justice,  for  home,  for  chil- 
dren and  for  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  country.  We  want  the  trusts  to 
understand  that  the  benefits  of  organi- 
zation must  be  enjoyed  by  the  humble 
as  well  as  the  wealthy,  and  that  the 
condition  of  the  farmer  must  be  im- 
proved as  well  as  that  of  those  in  other 
walks  of  life,  and  that  when  that  day 
comes  it  will  be  an  era  of  general  up- 
lifting and  prosperous  growth  for  the 
whole  nation. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  where  the 
Grange  is  strongest,  it  asserts  the 
most  influence  for  the  public  weal.  It 
works  with  the  church  and  the  public 
school  for  the  broader  education  of  the 
community  and  to  give  it  a  better  rep- 
resentation in  legislative  halls  and  else- 
where. And  when  the  home  is  made 
brighter  and  better,  what  greater 
thing  can  we  ask  ?  The  Grange  is  a 
great  supplement  to  the  church  and 
the  school  for  the  uplifting  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Grange  has  taught  the  farmer 
how  to  raise  larger  and  better  crops 
and  how  to  prepare  them  to  best  suit 
those  who  are  to  purchase  them,  and 
to  bring  a  better  return  to  the  produc- 
ers. The  Grange  years  ago  thought  it 
ought  to  have  a  representative  in  the 
President's  Cabinet,  and  was  laughed 
at  in  the  beginning,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  Congressmen  were  promising 
their  farmer  constituents  that  they 
would  secure  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  in  a  few  years  it  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  He  scans  the  con- 
suls' reports  and  sees  that  they  are 
prompt  and  full.  The  Grange,  when  it 
finds  things  detrimental  to  the  farm- 
ers' interests,  asks  that  they  be  reme- 
died, and,  as  it  is  backed  by  the 
500,000  membership,  attention  is  gener- 
ally paid  to  its  demands  and  they  are 
often  conceded.  Its  interests  are  care- 
fully looked  after  by  the  Legislative 
Committee,  and  although  it  has  some 
hard  fights  it  generally  gets  there.  So 
it  was  with  the  oleomargarine  bill.  It 
did  not  care  how  much  oleomargarine 
was  manufactured,  but  did  not  want  it 
sold  under  the  name  of  butter  and  in 
competition  with  real  butter.  So  with 
the  transportation  charges  of  railroads. 
The  railroad  condemns  the  farmers' 
land  and  builds  its  track  across  it  and 
charges  what  it  pleases  for  transport- 
ing his  grain  off  the  land.  The  inter- 
state commerce  law  was  passed  and 
greatly  lowered  the  charges,  saving  in 
eleven  years  $529,000,000  to  the  pro- 
ducers. That  can  be  put  down  to  the 
credit  of  the  Grange,  and  every  farmer 
who  is  benefited  by  it  should  become  a 
member  of  the  Grange. 

The  Grange  has  secured  rural  postal 
delivery.  It  created  public  sentiment 
and  obtained  what  it  asked. 

He  gave  an  amusing  account  of  the 
Legislative  Committee's  visit  to  the 
Postmaster  General  to  ask  for  a  larger 
appropriation  for  rural  delivery,  and 
the  cordial  reception  they  met  and  the 
granting  of  their  request : 

We  asked  $1,750,000,  and  I  was 
spokesman.  He  said  he  would  get  it  if 
he  could.  How  do  you  suppose  I  felt  ? 
I  tell  you  this  ceiling  would  have  been 
too  low  for  me  if  I  had  been  as  big  as  I 


felt,  and  it  would  have  taken  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  double-wide  cloth  to 
make  me  a  vest.  And  when  I  got  home 
and  told  my  wife  that  I  had  got  a  mil- 
lion and  three-quarters  for  my  rural 
delivery  she  said  :  "  Did  you  bring  it 
home  with  you,  Aaron  ?  "  To-day  we 
get  $12,600,000  for  free  rural  delivery. 
These  are  the  things  the  Grange  has 
done  for  the  country. 

Oakland  Orange. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Oakland  Grange 
held  a  special  meeting  Thursday  in 
honor  of  the  National  Master,  Aaron 
Jones.  An  able  and  instructive  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  him  in  the  fore- 
noon on  the  educational  and  fraternal 
features  of  the  Order,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  interesting  remarks  from 
State  Master  Charles  Emery,  State 
Overseer  Harry  Raap  and  State  Sec- 
retary Mrs.  Brasch.  At  noon  a  bounti- 
ful harvest  feast  was  served  by  the 
ladies,  and  at  2  o'clock  a  public  recep- 
tion was  tendered  the  National  Master 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Mayor,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  Stearns  welcomed  the  noted 
visitor  in  a  very  happy  manner.  Brief 
addresses  were  then  made  by  Prof. 
Wickson  and  Prof.  Hilgard  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  interesting  remarks 
were  made  by  State  Master  Emery. 

NlTA. 


Sheep  Shearing  Machinery. 

The  fact  that  sheep-shearing  ma- 
chinery is  constantly  advancing  in 
popularity  should  induce  all  who  have 
shearing  to  do  to  look  closely  into  the 
advantages  of  the  new  system.  The 
Cooper  Sheep  Shearing  Machine  Co., 
who  are  advertising  in  our  columns, 
are  ready  to  furnish  information  to  all 
interested  parties  who  wish  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  ma- 
chine shearing.  The  matter  is  worth 
attending  to  at  once,  so  that  prepara- 
tions may  be  made  for  the  fall  clip  in 
plenty  of  time. 

Fruit  and  Alfalfa. 

Modesto  and  Turlock  irrigation  districts', 
located  in  Stanislaus  county,  in  central 
California,  have  completed  their  extensive 
systems.  This  put9  180,000  acres  under  irri- 
gation, and  anything  that  can  be  grown  in 
California  can  be  grown  there.  Anyone 
desiring  information  about  that  locality 
can  get  the  same  by  applying  to  A.  B. 
Shoemake,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Nursery  Development. 

There  is  a  good  demand  in  Stanislaus 
county  for  home  grown  nursery  stock. 
Parties  desiring  to  engage  in  the  nursery 
business  there  can  obtain  further  infor- 
mation of  Reed  &  Richards,  Ceres,  Cal. 


Removal  Notice 


The  CUTTER  UAL1TIC  MBORJTOKY. 

On  account  of  extreme  summer 
heat  interfering  with  laboratory 
processes  WE  HAVE  MOVED 
OUR  LABORATORY  FROM 
FRESNO  TO  BERKELEY. 

Our  head  office  is  in  the  Rialto 
building,  coiner  Mission  and 
New  Montgomery  Streets,  San 
Francisco.     Our  P.  O.  address  is 

The  CUTTER  ANAUTIC  LABORATORY, 

Station  "K,"  San  Francisco. 

OUR  SPECIALTY  IS 

CUTTER'S 
BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  bo:  klet. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  prod- 
ucts, order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  all  trans- 
portation charges. 


HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco.   Telephone  Bush  348. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patonts  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
vontors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  19,  1903. 

728,644.— Floor  Scrubbing  Device— M.  C.  Bliss, 
New  Whatcom.  Wash. 

7:28,380.— Fishing  Spoon  — C.  F.  Breidensteln. 
S.  F. 

728,678.— Tire— L.  C.  Cummlngs,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

728,375.—  Dental.  Vulcanizer  —  C.  A.  Davis, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

728,680.— Artificial  Fuel— J.  T.  Davis.  S.  F. 

728,562.— Saw  Filing;  Gaoe  —  S.  J.  Galloway, 
Hillsboro,  Or. 

728,703.— Refrigerator— George  &  Rademacher, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

728,391.— Excavator— Grant  &  Shears,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

728,230.— Water  Wheel  Bucket— G.  J.  Henry, 
Jr.,  S.  F. 

728,803—  Seed  Planter  —  P.  Le  Sueur,  Cala- 
basas,  Cal. 

728,483.— Bed— T.  L.  Mahoney,  S.  F. 

728,403  —Carrier— McGehee  &  Latbwesen,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

728,404.— Carton— McGehee  &  Brower,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

728,487.— Hydraulic  Classifier— C.  W.  Merrill, 
Alameda,  Cal. 

728,752.—  Electrical  Apparatus  —  Naphtaly, 
Jones  &  Varney,  S.  F. 

728,755.— Lock  and  Latch— M.  C.  Patrick,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

728,415.— Cuff  Holder-W.  T.  Robinson,  S.  F. 

728,419.— Ball  and  Socket  Knuckle— S.  A. 
Schellenger,  Grldley,  Cal. 

728,811. -Lever  Vehicle— J.  Scott,  S.  F. 

728,314  —Rock  Drill— V.  Y.  Smith,  Globe,  Ariz. 

728,423  —Floor  Surfacer  —  Spence,  Prugh  & 
Zlmmer,  Oakland,  Cal. 

728,327— Game-C.  Tanron,  S.  F. 

728,521.— Clutch—  E.  Turney,  Portland,  Or. 

728,524  —Shipping  Case— C.  R.  Walter,  S.  F. 

728,527.— Heating  Stove-J.  H.  Waters,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 


San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

Next  session  begins  June  15,  1903.  Write 
for  catalogue  giving  full  detail. 

M.  L.  Pancoast,  Sec. 
510  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
E.  J.  Creely,  D.V.S.,  Pres. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
Incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  l2mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 
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COOPER  SHE£E^N, 


FINEST  MODEL  MADE.  $15.00, 

Complete  with  Grinding  Discs,  3  Combs,  6  Cutters. 
COOPER  SHEARING  MACHINE  CO., 

142  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO. 

QlMtaM0M  for  p<>i/rr  plants  nf  any  size  on  application. 


Page  Poultry  Fence 

Heaviest  und  strnncest  made  -fences  poultry  IN  and 
stock  OUT.  Dealers  don' t  keep  It.    Write  us. 
PAGE  IVOVfc.N  HIKE  I  1  M  ,  in..  Wi|;l  O.  MRU. 


HoGlCATTlEp0UlTRJNtTTiNGjl«8lH(f 


A  No.  I  Threshing  Outfit 

FOR  SALE. 

Consisting  of  Separator,  Engine,  Derrick  Wagon 
and  Spools,  Forks,  etc.,  Water  Wagons,  Cook 
House,  Feed  Wavon.  Barley  Crusher.  All  In  No.  1 
shape.   FOR  SALE  CHEAP.   Apply  to 

PERRY  ANDERSON,  RIO  VISTA,  CAL. 


Owners  of  Threshers  and  Harvesters, 

ATTENTIONI 

Would  you  be  Interested  in  a  NUT  WRENCH 
that  makes  easy  and  simple  the  problem  of  re- 
moving and  replacing  the  teeth  in  the  cylinder  of 
your  machine— a  Wrench  that  more  than  pays  for 
Itself  every  time  It  is  used?  If  so,  address  the  un- 
dersigned for  descriptive  matter,  price,  eto. 

VENTURA  MANUFACTURING  &  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Ventura.  California. 


PRINTING  We  furn'su  stock  and  do  printing 
rniHllnu.  at  the  following  prices:  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  S00  11.25.  1000  tl.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags.  etc..  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Faclflu  Commercial  Co.,  336  Davis  St. 
Nan  Francisco,  Cal. 


WRITE  and  FIND  OUT  What 


 THE  

Farmers'  &  Manufacturers'  Association 

OR  AMERICA 

The  work  of  the  FARMERS'  &  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  has  been  a 
pronounced  success.  The  results  shown  in  the  twelve  months  of  its  actual  work  are  highly  satis- 
factory. 

This  Association  has  created  a  co-operative  feeling  between  the  farmers  of  different  parts  of  the 
State  that  has  not  heretofore  existed. 

It  has  cultivated  cordial  relations  and  formed  business  connections  with  manufacturers  and 
dealers  throughout  the  Eastern  States. 

Of  the  list  of  subscribers  the  Association  commenced  with  the  first  of  the  past  year,  and  of  those 
who  have  subscribed  since,  there  is  not  one  delinquent 

The  Association  asks  your  co-operation  and  you  NEED  the  assistance  it  can  give  you  in 

PROCURING  THE  BEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  PRODUCE. 

Farmers'  &  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America, 

222  nission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack  of  All  Trades 

-A  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

of  the  most  modern  typo  for  farm  useT 
Pumps  Water— Saws  Wood  -Runs  Separators 

Shells  Corn— Grinds  Feed— Churns  Butter 
And  Is  adaptod  to  many  other  jobs  on  the  farm. 

Saves  Labor— Earns  Money 
Write  for  free  descriptive  catalogue  "Fa." 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company, 

San  Francisco,    Log  Angeles, 
Portland  Or 


G  R  E  E  IN  B  /\  IN  KL  ess&^S?"  »ad8tic  soda- 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEINS — Winners  over  Jerseys  ol  EVEKY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  8.  W. 

BULLS.  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  8 ALE. 

Short-horned  Durham  registered  bulls,  high  grade 
bulls,  high  grade  cows.  All  grades  $40  per  head. 
Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOL8TEIN8  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Oal. 


PETER  8AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F..  Oal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle.  Horses,  ^heer,  Hog*  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.O.O.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 

TB  OROUHH BRED  POL*  vo-CH'NA  -  FOR 
"ALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Klngsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Llndgren  &  Sons. 


FOR  HALE— Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
C.  Roedlng,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Geo. 


BERKSHIRE,  FOLAND-OHINA  &  DUROO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlleg  & 
Co  ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Poland-China  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.     Sutton  Bros.,  Lodi,  Cal. 

THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize- winning 
Berkshires.   Pigs  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  PerklnB,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WI LLI  AM  NIL  ffS  St  CO.. Los  ADgeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 
Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  or  Fowls. 

Dept.  81,  Box  2003,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f  'rs  of  Pacific 
I  no  a  ha  tor  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NO  HUMBUG.^! 

Swine  V.  bwck  Muker  ar.-i  Calf  D« homer.  Stop-  awloe 
from  rooting.  Make*  48  different  ear  marks.  Extract! 
Horni.  Prtccfl.oO.  Send  »1  for  trial.  Ifl  t  buIIb,  Bend  bal- 
tnos.  PatM  May  6.  1«>2.  He*  and  Calf  Holder  only  7&o. 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  If.  W.  from  PETALTJMA,  on  tne 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    FK .  iYIECHAJVl, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Poln's:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
kOSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OBOWOHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3V4— Foot, 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Everything  for  the  Farm  and  Dairy ! 


Another   Satisfied  User. 

Sonoma,  Cal.,  May  20th,  1903. 
Messrs.  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Dear  Sirs:— In  reference  to  your  No.  4,  3500  lbs.,  Simplex 
Turbine  Cream  Separator,  which  we  purchased  of  you 
some  time  since,  and  which  we  are  using  eve'y  day,  would 
state  that  same  runs  easily  and  skims  clean  and  is  satis- 
factory to  us  In  every  way.   Yours  truly, 

(Signed)      STORNETTA  BROS. 
COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS  FURNISHED. 
HERCULES  GASOLINE  ENGINES  AND  PUMPING  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Catalogues  and  Quotations:  We  Can  Interest  You. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,      SAN  FRANCISCO,      LOS  ANGELES. 


There  are  Two  Sides  to  Successful  Dairying- 
COWS  AND  A  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR. 


POOR  SEPARATORS  MAKE  POOR  FARMERS! 


ORDER  AND  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET 

Pasteur  Black  Leg  Vaccine 

If  not  obtainable  from  dealers,  refuse  substitutes  and  wire  your 
order  to  us.  Over  20,000,000  calves  successfully  vaccinated  with 
the  original  Vaccine  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  Powder  form 
and  Cord  form  both  for  Single  and  Double  treatment. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  COMPANY,  Ld., 

CHICAGO  =  NEW  YORK,  =  FT.  WORTH  =  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

>  nnniTi — 11    rur rn  py 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


MIDLAND  FELD. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself — NO  ACCESSORIES, 
InteUlgent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Peed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.        -  THE  PETALUHA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Const  Agents.  PETALUMA.  CAL. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MASTJf  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Ureat  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALINQ,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS 

No.  47-Another  of  our 
ten  stock  sizes.  We 
make  plans  and  esti- 
mates tor  special  sizes. 
These  houses  are  suit- 
able for  all  climates. 
They  are  stronq  and 
substantial,  built  en- 
tirely of  wood,  roofed 
with  the  best  material. 
Windows  and  doors  can 
be  placed  where  de- 
sired. Anyone  can  set 
them  up 

Send  for  illustrated 
Catalogue,  with  Prices. 
BURNHAM- 

STANDEFORD  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Wash- 
ington St..  bet.  1st  and 
2nd.  OAKLAND,  CAL 

San  Francisco  Office, 
40  NewlMontgomery  St. 
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Headers  and  Binders. 


10,  12  and  14-Foot  Cut. 

A  modern  machine  with  all  the  VALUABLE  IMPROVEMENTS. 
Roller  and  Ball  Bearings  used  wherever  possible.  A  long  pitman  and  long 
stroke  of  sickle  give  immense  cutting  capacity.  Guards  are  all  leger  plated. 
Heavy  Balance  Springs,  Convenient  Tilting  Lever,  Adjustable  Reel,  Large 
Sprocket  Wheels,  are  a  few  of  the  many  points  on  the  DEERING 
HEADER. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 


IDEAL  BINDERS  are  equipped  with  Deering  RoMer  and  Ball  Bear- 
ings, Frame  made  of  High  Ca  bon  Steel  hot  riveted  together  and  strongly 
reinforced  Self-aligning  Bushings  on  crank  and  gear  shafts.  Reel  easily 
adjusted  to  any  position. 


SEND  POSTAL  FOR  1903  DEERING  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE. 


Dccrc  Implement  Co. 

General  Agents, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OPPORTUNITY 
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Is  afforded  persons  seeking  homes  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  California  to  acquire  reliable,  de- 
tailed infoimation  in  regard  to  land  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  desirable  sections  of  the  State.  This 
property  is  about  150  miles  southeast  from  San 
Francisco  and  embraces  some  40,000  acies,  all  of 
which  is  under  irrigation  and  part  of  which  is  on 
the  market  at  very  low  prices — quality  of  land, 
climatic  conditions,  shipping  facilities,  markets, 
etc.,  considered. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  adapted  to  nearly 
every  product  of  the  State.  Special  success  is  at- 
tending the  many  small  farmers  already  engaged 
in  dairying,  fruit  raising  and  the  cultivation  of 
sweet  potatoes,  melons,  etc. 

Five  thousand  acres  have  been  divided  into 
tracts  of  from  20  to  100  acres  each.  Perpetual 
right  to  an  ample  supply  of  water  goes  with  the 
title  thus  insuring  the  settler  against  the  uncer- 
tainties of  seasonal  rainfall. 

That  earnest,  thrifty,  intelligent  men  and  women 
can  support  families  and  save  money  every  year  is 
shown  in  the  illustrated  pamphlet  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  inquirer  upon  request. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe 
R.  R.  main  lines  run  directly  through  this  property.  ^rj*- 

Prlces  and  Terms  of  Sale  Satisfactory  to  Any  Responsible  Buyer. 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co.,  ^ 


WM.  H.  CROCKER.  PRES. 
C.  E.  GREEN,  SEC.  &  TREAS. 


GEO.  CROCKER,  VICE-PRES. 
J.  D.  BRADLEY,  MGR. 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 
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VEGETABLES  MELONS  GRAPES 


Fun  Line  of  Haying  Tools! 

Hay  Carriers, 
Hay  Forks, 
Hay  Slings, 

Pulleys,  Etc. 

WRITE    FOR  CIRCULARS. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.    LOS  ANGELES.    PORTLAND,  ORE, 


J  the  Library. ♦ ♦ 


and  C>;^FORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  24. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  13,  1903. 


THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Hilltop  Groves  in  the  Bay  District. 

What  can  be  done  with  little  effort  in  the  way  of 
growing  trees  upon  the  hilltops  of  the  bay  district  of 
California  is  shown  by  the  results  of  a  planting  made 
about  fifteen  years  ago  on  a  bare  hilltop  on  the 
grounds  of  the  State  University  at  Berkeley.  This 
hilltop  has  an  elevation  of  about  800  feet  above  tide 
water,  and  in  1887  Prof.  Hilgard  had  a  plantation 
of  various  trees  made  to  determine  whether  it  is 
practicable  to  establish  a  mixed  forest  under  the 
hardest  conditions  of  drouth,  squirrel  and  gopher 
attacks,  cattle  browsing,  etc.  The  first  two  or 
three  years  some  scant  cultivation  was  given  once  a 
year  and  cattle  were  fenced  out,  but  after  that  the 
trees  were  allowed  to  take  their  chances  under  the 
harshest  conditions.  The  soil  is  adobe,  prone  to  bake 
and  crack  deeply.  No  irrigation  whatever  was 
given,  but  as  the  situation  is  open  to  the  sweep  of 
winds  from  the  ocean,  which  is  about  twenty  miles 
distant,  there  was  some  aerial  moisture  to  assist  the 
trees.  The  result  shows  that  a  number  of  trees  can 
be  established  under  such  trying  conditions,  and  Bul- 
letin 147  by  Inspector  Shinn,  who  resigned  his  con- 
nection with  the  University  last  year,  contains  some 
interesting  information. 

The  growth  of  the  common  blue  gum,  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  planted  in  1892,  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  trees  tested.  Pour  trees  standing  near 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  900  feet 
above  the  sea,  now  show  an  average  girth  of  28 
inches.  The  largest  girths  33  inches.  They  are 
from  40  to  50  feet  high  and  were  planted  8  feet  apart. 
They  are  now  growing  very  fast.  A  picture  shows 
three  of  these  trees. 

The  sugar  gums  (E.  corynocalyx),  which  are  two 
years  older  than  the  blue  gums,  are  planted  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  main  grove,  which  consists  largely 
of  oaks.  These  trees,  now  twelve  years  old,  range  in 
girth  from  20  to  30  inches,  and  are  20  to  25  feet  high. 

The  plantings  of  acacia  originally  made  included 


General  View  of  Grove  of  Oaks,  Eucalypts,  Etc.,  on  Hilltop  of  University  Grounds,  Berkeley. 


melanoxylon  and  decurrens.  The  former  have 
died ;  the  latter  are  so  large  and  healthy  as 
amply  to  justify  large  plantations  on  such  soils. 
One  of  two  Acacia  decurrens  near  the  north 
line,  close  to  the  fence  and  isolated  from  the 
main  grove,  is  shown  in  a  picture.  This  tree  stands 
on  a  northern  slope,  on  heavy  adobe  soil.  It  girths 
42  inches  near  the  ground.  The  main  stems  girth  27 
and  30  inches.  The  height  of  the  tree  is  30  feet. 
Cattle  have  destroyed  all  the  lower  branches.  Trees 
of  Acacia  decurrens  in  the  main  grove,  surrounded 
by  eucalypti  and  oaks,  girth  from  38  to  40  inches. 


The  Black  Wattle  (Acacia  Decurrens)  on  the  Hilltop. 


Eucalyptus  Globulus  in  Adobe  Soil  of  Berkeley  Hilltop. 


Of  the  oaks  planted  in  1887  ninety-eight  English 
oaks  and  fifteen  cork  oaks  remain.  Many  of  these 
are  branched,  shrubby,  and  spreading,  and  have  suf- 
fered from  being  browsed  upon;  but  forty-nine  of  the 
English  oaks  are  of  good  size,  with  trunks  girthing 
over  15  inches,  and  twenty  of  these  exceed  18  inches. 
The  average  height  of  the  English  oaks,  however,  is 
only  10  or  12  feet.  Eight  or  nine  trees  are  much 
taller  than  this,  and  are  conquering  the  unfortunate 
tendency  toward  a  shrubby  growth. 

The  best  cork  oaks  are  rather  larger  in  girth  of 
trunks  than  are  the  Englisb  oaks;  three  are  16,  20 

and  23  inches,  respect- 
ively, above  ground. 
Of  the  fifteen  trees,  six 
will  average  fully  10 
feet  in  height,  while 
the  others  are  more  or 
less  scrubby.  Cork 
and  English  oaks  are 
healthy,  and  seem  as 
well  established  as  any 
native  tree  in  the  ad- 
jacent gulches. 

The  general  ill  us - 
tration  shows  that 
the  grove  of  oaks, 
eucalypts  and  acacias, 
though  small,  covers 
the  ground  well,  is 
healthy  and'  gives  good 
evidence  of  the  value 
of  these  hilltops  for 
tree  growth.  On  even 
steeper  slopes  and  on 
the  very  crest  of  the 
Coast  Range,  numer- 
ous groves  of  blue 
gums  exist  which  are 
now  yielding  profitable 
returns.  Larger  for- 
ests should  therefore 
be  planted,  and  other 
species  of  eucalyptus, 
also  the  wattle  aca- 
cias and  oaks  should  be 
given  consideration. 
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The  Week. 

The  greatest  sensation  of  the  week  is  the  collapse 
of  Eppinger  &  Co.,  a  firm  which  stood  in  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  Big  Four  of  hateful  memory  to  the 
wheat  growers  of  California.  The  mass  of  iniquity 
which  is  coming  to  light  twice  a  day  in  the  columns 
of  the  San  Francisco  dailies  goes  far  to  convince  the 
grain  growers  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  old 
maxim  about  honor  among  thieves,  for  the  Eppinger 
outfit  seems  to  have  done  worse  things,  if  possible,  in 
dealing  with  their  city  partners  in  traffic  than  they 
did  to  their  rural  clients.  The  whole  story  is  one  of 
deception  and  imposition  involving  bogus  assets  of  all 
kinds,  fictitious  warehouse  receipts  and  other  snide 
affairs  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  amount  of 
money  which  has  vanished  in  unbusinesslike  business 
passes  a  million  dollars,  which  must  be  borne  by  the 
stockholders  of  California  banks.  Fortunately  there 
is  apparently  but  little  lost  by  people  who  cannot 
comfortably  endure  it.  Fortunately,  also,  there  is  no 
perceptible  effect  produced  upon  trade  or  prices,  and 
the  whole  affair  is  probably  to  be  explained  on  the 
basis  of  bad  men  doing  bad  business. 

Spot  wheat  is  unchanged.  There  was  a  little  flurry 
in  December  wheat  when  the  Eppinger  collapse  was 
announced,  but  the  market  settled  down  again  right 
away.  One  ship  has  arrived  under  charter  at  18s  9d 
for  wheat  or  barley;  no  clearances  have  been  made. 
Old  barley  is  firm  and  new  barley  is  easy  to  arrive, 
but  no  changes  in  values.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the 
minor  cereals,  and  there  is  little  doing.  Large  White 
and  Bayo  beans  are  firm,  while  Limas  and  Black- 
eyes  are  a  little  weak,  because  of  reports  of  large 
holdovers.  Bran  and  middlings  are  as  firm  as  ever, 
though  some  is  coming  from  the  north.  Hay  is  a  lit- 
tle firmer,  owing  to  lighter  receipts.  Beef  and 
mutton  are  in  easier  feeling,  while  hogs  are  un- 
changed. Good  butter  is  the  same  as  before,  but 
there  is  a  wider  range  of  values,  as  some  of  poorer 
quality  is  arriving.  Cheese  is  firm  and  in  good  de- 
mand. Eggs  are  slow  and  rather  weak,  except  for 
strictly  select,  as  common  grades  are  hurt  by  the 
supplies  of  Eastern.  Poultry  is  quiet  and  receipts 
small;  only  the  larger  young  stock  is  in  demand.  But 
few  old  potatoes  are  offering  and  they  are  firm,  while 
new  are  lower.  Onions  are  about  the  same,  with  a 
better  tone  on  reds;  yellow  onions  are  beginning  to 
arrive  from  the  river  country.  Apricots  are  selling 
well  and  shipping  cherries  are  in  good  demand.  There 
are  a  few  peaches  arriving  and  canteloupes  from 
Indio  and  Arizona.  Berries  are  in  lighter  receipt 
and  better  value.     Dried  fruits  are  firm,  but  little 


doing  in  futures,  as  dealers  are  slow  and  holders  not 
anxious  to  contract.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  im- 
proved, especially  lemons.  New  extracted  and  comb 
honey  arriving,  but  sales  mostly  small  and  prices  not 
established.  Hops  are  doing  little  here,  but  grow- 
ers are  asking  good  values.  Wool  sales  are  being 
held  at  Cloverdale  as  we  write  on  Wednesday,  and 
buyers  are  reported  active,  but  there  is  no  change 
here. 

Concerning  the  project  to  establish  dependable 
quotations  for  creamery  butter,  the  assembly  of  San 
Joaquin  creamery  men  at  Fresno,  as  noted  in  our  last 
issue,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  only  an  organi- 
zation could  reach  the  desired  end.  For  this  purpose 
a  committee  of  five  on  permanent  organization  was 
named,  as  follows  :  A.  B.  Evans  of  Fresno,  G.  T. 
McCabe  of  Modesto,  representing  the  creamery  in- 
terests, S.  N.  Dillon  of  Visalia  and  B.  T.  Vandenberg 
of  Armona,  representing  the  dairy  interests,  and  A. 
Rousel  of  San  Francisco,  representing  the  dealers. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  effort  will  be  to  gather  all 
the  creameries  of  the  State  into  one  corporation,  and 
in  the  same  company  will  be  all  the  private  dairies 
and  all  the  commission  dealers  in  dairy  products. 
Mr.  Evans,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  organiza- 
tion, said  his  idea  was  to  form  a  corporation  into 
which  all  should  come.  If  the  dealers  stay  out  the 
creameries  will  refuse  to  sell  butter  to  them,  and  any 
creameries  that  may  stay  out  will  be  discouraged  as 
much  as  possible  from  selling  butter  to  such  dealers. 
Any  dealer  who  offers  a  bonus  to  a  creamery  in  the 
corporation  will  be  complained  of  and  the  dealer  will 
be  dismissed  from  the  organization.  It  seems  per- 
fectly evident  that  the  vast  butter  trade  must  pro- 
ceed upon  sound  principles,  and  the  little  chicanery 
of  the  past  be  made  impossible.  This  can  be  done  by 
an  organization  of  all  the  reputable  elements  in  the 
trade,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  can  be  secured.  The 
local  difficulties  are  much  the  same  as  existed  in  the 
dairy  trade  in  New  York  State  and  in  Illinois  thirty 
years  ago,  and  to  overcome  them  the  Utica  and 
Elgin  Dairy  Boards  of  Trade  were  organized  and 
they  did  their  work  well.  The  same  results  can  be 
secured  here. 

We  are  glad  to  print  upon  another  page  a  letter 
from  Dr.  A.  R.  Sprague,  manager  of  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange,  explaining  the  merger  with  the 
fruit  distributors,  and  incidentally  approving 
mergers  in  the  case  of  other  efforts  to  secure  con- 
trol and  prevent  selling  California  fruit  against  itself 
in  distant  markets.  We  are  quite  in  sympathy  with 
the  proposition  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Mr. 
Sprague.  What  we  in  our  "  exuberant  humor,"  as 
Mr.  Sprague  has  it,  aimed  to  make  light  of,  was  the 
claim  made  a  year  or  so  ago  that  such  mergers  were 
unholy  alliances  and  that  to  them  was  clearly  due 
certain  co-operative  failures.  The  fact  has  been  all 
along  that  leading  growers  and  shippers  have  been 
running  their  own  mergers  and  have  sat  in  the 
audiences  smiling  in  their  sleeves  while  the  orators 
were  electrifying  the  small  fellows  who  did  not 
ship  anything  at  all  into  a  frenzy  of  denunciation 
of  everything  that  existed  and  glorification  of 
everything  that  did  not  exist.  This  always  im- 
pinged sharply  on  our  sense  of  humor,  and  when 
the  great  mergers  came  we  had  to  exuberate 
a  little.  Of  course,  we  believe  in  the  new  way 
to  rule  out  competition  and  conflict.  Get  to- 
gether all  the  smaller  interests  into  local  asso" 
ciations,  which  those  interested  can  see  both  ends  of, 
and  then  collect  these  units  and  other  units  into  an 
affiliation  or  alliance  which  shall  regulate  distribution 
and  promote  sale.  There  may  be  a  better  way  in 
the  future,  as  Mr.  Sprague  says,  but  at  present 
anything  will  do  which  will  prevent  those  who  now 
command  supplies  from  destroying  each  other's 
chance  of  a  profit.  ^ 

Those  interested  in  California  fruit  and  fruit  prod- 
ucts, who  are  contending  with  all  their  might  against 
the  reciprocity  route  for  escaping  their  present 
favoring  tariff,  do  not  realize  how  many  other  inter- 
ests are  in  line  with  theirs  nor  how  broad  are  the 
grounds  upon  which  reciprocity  treaties  should  be 
opposed.  The  best  review  of  the  whole  question 
which  we  have  seen  is  to  be  had  in  the  June  issue  of 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  published  at  683  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass.    We  make  this  explicit  reference  be- 


cause of  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  .  future 
of  many  of  our  fruit  interests.  As  it  occupies 
twenty-five  pages  of  the  magazine,  it  is  too  large  for 
transfer  to  our  columns,  and  should  be  secured  by  all 
who  lead  in  the  discussions  opposing  reciprocity  in- 
iquities. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North  of  Boston 
as  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Census  is  one  eminently  fit  to 
be  made.  He  has  displayed  notable  skill  and  interest 
in  statistical  work  for  the  last  30  years  and  has  ac- 
complished wonders  in  his  chosen  line  of  industrial 
science.  His  papers  prepared  on  manufacturing 
topics  for  the  census  of  1900  have  never  been 
equalled  for  accuracy  and  breadth  of  view.  Mr. 
North  will  bring  to  the  future  census  work  of  the 
Government  a  wealth  of  experience  and  a  fund  of 
suggestions  for  improvement,  which  will  prove  of 
great  economic  value  to  the  whole  country. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


The  Black  Aphis  of  the  Peach. 

To  the  Editor:— Enclosed  find  spray  of  peach 
tree  infested  with  brown  aphis,  and  also  with  some 
kind  of  fly  which  may  be  the  same  creature  under 
another  form.  I  have  sprayed  with  carbolic  tree 
spray  and  they  seem  to  like  it.  Last  year  I  tried 
kerosene  emulsion  for  them  on  two  small  nectarines 
set  out  the  same  year,  but  they  both  died,  either 
from  the  insects  or  the  kerosene.  I  have  picked 
them  off  by  hand  on  one  small  Climax  plum,  then  I 
washed  it  with  tobacco  water,  but  there  are  still 
some  left  and  the  tree  is  nearly  dead.  The  pest  is 
new  to  me  and  only  on  a  few  trees  here  and  there 
through  the  orchard,  so  I  wish  to  stamp  it  out  before 
it  gets  a  stronghold  here. — Subscriber,  Sea  View, 
Sonoma  county. 

This  is  so  serious  a  pest,  and  in  fact  such  a  menace 
to  the  very  life  of  our  peach  orchards,  that  we  give 
much  space  upon  another  page  to  a  full  exposition  of 
the  subject  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Clarke,  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  relation  of  the  aphis  family  to  our 
fruit  interests.  It  will  be  seen  by  his  essay  that  this 
insect  attacks  the  tree,  both  root  and  leaf,  in  some 
such  way  as  the  woolly  aphis  does  the  apple,  but  it  is 
a  far  more  serious  pest  than  the  woolly  aphis,  be- 
cause its  work  is  more  deadly  to  the  tree.  It  occurs 
in  both  winged  and  wingless  forms,  as  our  corre- 
spondent has  noted.  Every  peach  grower  should  be 
on  the  alert  against  the  establishment  of  this  pest  in 
his  orchard.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  introduced  on 
young  trees  which  carry  it  from  the  nursery,  and 
where  only  occasional  instances  are  found,  the  burn- 
ing of  the  tree,  root  and  branch,  without  carrying 
away  from  the  spot,  is  the  most  promising  method  of 
stamping  out  the  insect.  If  the  pest  is  allowed  to 
live  for  a  time  in  any  locality  it  is,  of  course,  liable 
to  be  carried  by  birds  and  otherwise  until  the  whole 
district  is  infested.  Do  not  temporize  with  the  in- 
sect; it  is  a  bad  one. 

Second  Crop  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  how  the  Califor- 
nia berry  growers  manage  to  have  a  fall  crop  of 
strawberries  ?  Do  they  gather  two  crops  from  the 
same  hills  or  are  their  patches  matted  and  the  sec- 
ond crop  from  the  new  plants  ?  Any  information 
you  may  be  able  to  send  me  regarding  this  matter 
will  be  a  great  help  to  me. — Fruit  Grower,  Oregon. 

Strawberries  in  California  are  almost  entirely 
grown  in  matted  rows.  The  production  of  a  second 
crop  is  due  largely  to  the  length  of  our  growing  sea- 
son and  to  the  development  of  later  buds  from  the 
crowns  of  the  old  plants.  In  some  cases,  of  course, 
there  may  also  be  fruit  upon  newer  plants,  which 
have  been  later  in  coming  to  maturity.  In  order  to 
get  a  second  crop  irrigation  must  be  resorted  to  to 
keep  the  plants  growing  strongly  during  the  sum- 
mer time.  _ 

Kafir  Corn  and  Indian  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:— What  is  the  feeding  quality  for 
hogs  of  an  acre  of  sorghum  cut  up  and  fed  from  the 
patch,  stalk  and  all,  after  the  seed  matures,  com- 
pared with  Indian  corn  fed  the  same  way  when  in 
roasting  ear  ? — Subscriber,  Redding. 

There  is  hardly  any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
nutritive  value  of  Indian  corn  and  the  best  of  the 
large  seeded  sorghums  like  Egyptian  corn  and  Kafir 
corn.  The  stalks  are  similar  in  composition  and  ex- 
perienced feeders  say  that  a  head  of  Kafir  corn  is  as 
good  as  an  ear  of  Indian  corn.    A  good  many  experi- 
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mcnts  have  been  tried  along  this  line,  with  the  above 
conclusions.  If  the  two  grains  and  stalks  are  about 
in  the  same  condition  of  maturity  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  feeding  value. 

Trials  of  a  Beginner  in  Citrus  Culture. 

To  the  Editor: — It  is  now  six  years  since  I  planted 
my  citrus  orchard  of  Washington  Navel,  lemoD  and 
pomelo.  I  have  taken  the  best  of  care  of  my  trees, 
had  the  land  thoroughly  cultivated,- and  still  I  have 
not  yet  made  enough  out  of  my  twenty  acres  to  pay 
annual  expenses.  Last  winter  I  had  about  90  or  100 
boxes  of  oranges  from  the  ten  acres,  but  a  large  per- 
centage of  these  were  very  large  and  had  thick  rind, 
making  them  only  culls. 

Finding  that  my  two  acres  of  Leonardy  pomelos 
had  a  large  number  of  seeds  (often  over  thirty  each), 
I  had  them  budded  over  to  Washington  Navels.  I 
retained  the  two  acres  of  seedless  pomelos — a  fine 
quality — but  greatly  to  my  disappointment  the  fruit 
grew  coarse  grained  and  very  thick  skinned  and  is 
much  marred  by  a  black  soot-like  deposit,  as  from 
scale.  The  trees  have  made  a  vigorous  growth  and 
the  foliage  is  very  dense.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
on  what  general  plan  I  shall  prune  these  trees  ? 
Should  not  the  tree  be  opened  more  to  the  sunshine  ? 
Most  of  the  fruit  grows  near  the  trunk  and  under  a 
heavy  mass  of  foliage. 

I  corresponded  with  fertizer  dealers  and  told  them 
just  bow  my  navel  oranges  and  pomelos  had  turned 
out  and  that  I  wanted  a  fertilizer  that  would  tend  to 
produce  thinner  skinned  and  juicier  fruit.  They  sent 
me  three  and  one-half  tons,  which  I  had  plowed  and 
spaded  in  in  April.  A  number  of  my  lemon  and  po- 
melo trees  have  a  sort  of  gum  rot.  Kindly  advise 
me  as  to  the  best  method  of  arresting  this  disease. 
Is  it  liable  to  spread  in  my  orchard  ?  What  is  the 
best  treatment  of  the  tree  trunk  after  the  gum  rot 
is  removed  in  order  to  preserve  the  tree  ? 

I  enclose  a  leaf  from  a  nectarine  tree  and  the  tip 
end  of  one  of  the  branches  of  a  loquat  tree,  which 
showed  many  such,  to  inquire  what  causes  this 
blight. — Reader,  Sacramento  county. 

We  doubt  if  anything  can  be  done  to  improve  the  size 
and  quality  of  your  citrus  fruit  until  the  trees  get  old 
enough  to  behave  themselves.  Young  trees  are  apt 
to  produce  excessively  large  and  coarse  fruit,  espe- 
cially when  pushed  by  fertilizers.  Your  soil  ought  to 
be  rich  enough  to  grow  a  young  tree;  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers should  come  later,  after  the  tree  has  attained 
considerable  size  and  grown  considerable  fruit.  The 
pruning  of  the  young  trees  should  be  done  carefully, 
thinning  out  the  branches  a  little  to  prevent  the 
foliage  from  becoming  too  dense,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  opening  the  trees  much  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun. 

The  smut  on  the  fruit  undoubtedly  comes  from  scale 
and  cannot  be  escaped  unless  you  succeed  in  killing 
the  scale.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  citrus  fruit 
growers  at  the  South  generally  use  fumigation  as 
the  most  effective  means,  but  that  requires  some 
skill,  and  an  outfit  of  tents  and  chemicals.  Where 
fumigation  is  not  available  spraying  several  times 
during  the  summer  with  kerosene  emulsion,  taking 
special  pains  to  reach  the  denser  parts  of  the  foliage 
and  twigs  where  the  insects  are  apt  to  congregate, 
will  have  to  be  practiced. 

The  best  treatment  for  gum  disease  is  to  scrape 
away  the  diseased  parts  and  paint  the  wound  with 
commercial  carbolic  acid  (a  dark  colored  liquid,  which 
is  sold  at  grocery  and  drug  stores  for  insecticidal 
purposes),  but  gum  disease  may  be  largely  prevented 
by  arranging  the  ground  so  that,  during  irrigation, 
the  water  does  not  directly  touch  the  bark.  It  is 
not  a  disease  strictly,  and  therefore  not  likely  to 
spread,  except  as  conditions  are  favorable  for  it  in 
each  tree. 

Your  nectarine  leaf  is  affected  by  the  "curl,"  the 
same  that  affects  peach  trees.  It  is  too  late  to  do 
anything  with  it  this  season. 

The  loquat  tips  are  dead,  but  whether  from  frost 
or  from  other  causes  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  If  you 
find  the  branches  dying  back,  and  the  leaves  sud- 
denly blackening,  it  is  probable  that  you  have  the 
same  blight  which  is  so  destructive  now  to  pear 
trees.  This  is  a  bacterial  disease  which  affects  both 
pears  and  loquats,  and  there  is  little  to  do  except  to 
cut  back  to  healthy  wood  and  burn  all  the  prunings. 

Escaping  the  White  Skin  of  the  Orange. 

To  the  Editor  : — How  can  I  extract  the  bitter 
from  the  orange  peel  ?  In  making  marmalade,  it  is 
such  tedious  work  to  separate  the  white  part  of  the 
peel,  which  contains  the  bitter.  I  believe  there  must 
be  some  way,  and,  perhaps,  by  a  very  simple  process. 
Will,  you  kindly  advise  me  how  to  do  it  ? — Reader, 
Ontario. 

Are  you  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  bitter 


principle  is  found  in  the  white  part  of  the  peel,  or  the 
rag,  as  it  is  usually  called  ?  Our  observation  has 
been  that  this  part  of  the  peel  is  tasteless.  How- 
ever, it  may  not  be  desirable  to  have  it  in  the  marma- 
lade, and  the  only  way  we  know  of  to  exclude  it  is  to 
peel  it  carefully,  so  that  the  knife  of  the  peeling 
machine  or  the  hand  knife  shall  remove  the  true  peel, 
only  leaving  the  white  tissue  attached  to  the  pulp  of 
the  fruit,  from  which  it  can  be  easily  pulled  off.  We 
do  not  know  any  easy  way  by  which  the  whole  peel 
can  be  taken  from  the  fruit  and  the  white  part  sepa- 
rated afterwards. 

Wild  Ginger. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  an  herb  that  grows 
here  on  the  north  hillsides  or  shaded  ground.  I 
should  be  thankful  to  you  to  give  me  the  name  for  it 
and  tell  me  if  used  for  any  medical  purpose. — 
Reader,  Amador  county. 

The  plant  which  you  send  for  identification  is  the 
wild  ginger  (Asarum  Hartwegi).  This  is  a  species 
common  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  region.  There  is  an- 
other species  called  Asarum  caudatum,  which  is  com- 
mon in  the  Coast  Range  region.  A  third  species, 
Asarum  lemoni,  also  grows  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  re- 
gion, but  is  not  very  common.  All  these  species  go 
by  the  name  of  "wild  ginger."  None  of  them  are 
known  to  have  any  medicinal  properties,  but  Dr.  Co- 
villein  his  bulletin  on  "  Plants  Used  by  the  Indians 
of  Mendocino  County  "  says  this  of  the  Coast  Range 
species,  A.  caudatum:  "It  is  so  remarkably  aro- 
matic that  it  is  probably  used  to  some  extent  by  the 
medicine  men.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  dried 
roots  retain  their  delightful  fragrance  for  many 
months.  They  would  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable perfume  to  be  worked  into  sachet  pow- 
ders." There  is  nothing  on  record  as  to  the  charac- 
teristics and  uses  of  the  species  Hartwegi  which  you 
send. 

For  Ten  Acres  in  Fresno. 

To  the  Editor: — From  reading  Prof.  Wickson's 
book,  "California  Fruits,"  I  infer  that  you  will  ad- 
vise and  counsel  planters  in  certain  matters  regard- 
ing the  soil  and  what  to  raise.  I  would  gladly  avail 
myself  of  this  favor,  especially  as  my  present  trade 
as  creameryman  does  not  give  me  any  qhance  of  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  fruit  growing.  What  I  would  like 
to  know  is  what  kind  of  fruit,  or  small  fruit  or  vege- 
tables, you  think  would  be  most  profitable  to  raise  on 
a  ten-acre  lot.  According  to  your  soil  classification, 
it  belongs  to  the  clay  loams.  Its  location  is  about  6J 
miles  east  of  Fresno.  One  of  the  main  objections  I 
have  is  the  rise  of  the  ground  water.  It  is  about  4 
feet,  at  the  present  time,  from  the  surface.  This 
year  I  had  it  put  into  alfalfa  and  wheat,  which  made 
a  fine  stand,  but,  naturally,  I  desire  to  make  more 
from  the  acre,  in  the  way  of  small  fruit — blackber- 
ries, dewberries,  etc.  I  would  like  to  plant  out  as 
border  some  profitable  fruit  trees,  considering  the 
near  local  market  of  Fresno,  with  its  canneries,  etc. 
— Creameryman,  Fresno  county. 

From  what  you  say  of  the  character  of  your  land 
and  of  the  water  rather  near  the  surface,  it  would 
seem  to  be  most  excellently  adapted  for  small  fruits 
of  all  kinds  and  garden  vegetables.  Theoretically, 
the  water  would  be  almost  too  near  the  surface  for 
the  best  results  with  fruit  trees,  although  pears, 
plums  and  prunes  upon  the  Myrobolan  root  ought  to 
stand  it  well.  Probably,  however,  you  would  be  slow 
to  plant  pears  because  of  the  progress  of  the  pear 
blight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  good  peaches,  figs,  etc. , 
are  grown  on  land  like  yours.  Really,  the  best  way 
to  decide  what  fruit  you  should  plant  for  profit  would 
be  to  examine  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  get  what 
information  you  can  as  to  their  profitability  on  older 
planted  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As  for 
small  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  should  think  that  you 
"would  find  a  very  good  market  in  Fresno,  especially 
if  the  vegetables  are  started  early,  so  as  to  give  you 
the  advantage  of  getting  into  the  local  market  a 
little  ahead  of  the  great  mass  of  the  growers. 
Almost  all  our  vegetables,  excepting  corn,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  melons  and  beans,  can  be  started  in  the 
fall  and  marketed  during  the  winter,  when  the  prices 
are  highest.  We  doubt  very  much,  however,  if  this 
would  be  successful  unless  you  could  live  on  the  land 
and  give  the  matter  the  same  close  personal  atten- 
tion that  you  know  is  necessary- in  creamery  work. 
For  absentee  ownership,  or  for  one  who  does  not 
care  to  put  in  all  his  time,  probably  nothing  would 
yield  more  than  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa.  No  one  can 
succeed  with  an  intensive  culture  of  small  fruits  and 
vegetables  unless  he  lives  wi'oh  them,  knows  the  right 
thing  and  does  it  at  the  right  time,  always. 


Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Apple. 

To  the  Editor:— What  is  the  cause  of  the  disease 
on  the  enclosed  samples  ?  It  affects  the  terminal 
limbs  and  principally  the  Spitzenberg  variety.  How 
can  I  cure  or  prevent  such  disease — besides  cutting 
back  to  sound  wood  ? — Constant  Reader,  Pescadero. 

The  disease  is  powdery  mildew  of  the  apple.  It  can 
be  checked  by  blowing  dry  sulphur  into  the  affected 
foliage,  just  as  sulphur  is  used  for  grape  mildew. 
The  winter  use  of  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  will  largely 
prevent  the  trouble. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
June  S,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  was  cool  during  the  first  of  the  week,  and 
extremely  hot  at  the  close.  Grain  ripened  rapidly.  Bar- 
ley harvest  is  in  progress  and  the  crop  is  turning  out 
very  good.  Wheat  harvest  will  commence  soon.  It  is 
expected  that  early  wheat  will  yield  a  large  crop  in  most 
places,  but  the  late  sown  will  be  light.  Hay  harvest  is 
nearly  completed  and  much  of  the  crop  has  been  stacked; 
the  yield  is  reported  very  light.  Fires  have  destroyed 
hundreds  of  acres  of  grain  in  Glenn  county.  Pastures 
are  dry,  but  stock  are  reported  in  fair  condition.  Decid- 
uous fruits  are  ripening  rapidly,  and  prospects  are  good 
for  heavy  crops  of  most  varieties.  Blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries are  plentiful.  Grapes  are  in  excellent  condition, 
and  will  probably  yield  a  large  crop. 

COAST  AND  BAY  COUNTIES. 
The  cool  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was 
followed  by  extremely  high  temperature,  over  100°  hav- 
ing been  recorded  in  several  piaces.  Brisk  northerly 
winds  prevailed  in  some  sections.  Haying  is  progressing 
rapidly  and  is  nearly  completed  in  some  places;  the  crop 
is  reported  somewhat  better  than  expected  and  is  of  good 
quality.  Grain  ripened  rapidly  and  will  soon  be  ready 
for  harvest.  Early  grain  will  yield  a  good  crop,  but  the 
late  sown  will  be  nearly  a  failure.  Beans,  hops,  beets  and 
corn  are  doing  well.  Pasturage  is  scarce.  All  deciduous 
fruits  are  in  good  condition  and  large  crops  are  assured. 
The  extreme  heat  caused  slight  damage  to  cherries  in 
some  places.    The  prune  crop  is  reported  about  average. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  until  Sunday,  when  it 
became  cloudy  and  sultry.  A  thunderstorm  occurred 
Sunday  evening  in  Kern  and  adjacent  counties,  accom- 
panied in  some  places  by  heavy  rain,  and  high  winds 
generally  over  the  southern  portion  of  the  valley.  The 
wind  caused  considerable  damage  to  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines,  and  In  some  localities  warehouses  were  un- 
roofed. Haying  continues  in  some  places.  Grain 
harvesting  is  progressing  rapidly — the  crop  is  fair. 
Barley  is  being  delivered  to  warehouses.  Fruit  is  doing 
well;  some  apricots,  in  carload  lots,  are  being  shipped. 
Packing  houses  are  getting  ready  to  handle  the  fruit 
crop.  The  grape  crop  will  come  up  to  the  average. 
Stock  are  doing  well,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  fat 
stock  of  all  kinds.    Irrigation  ditches  are  full  of  water. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Generally  clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  nearly  normal  temperature.  Conditions  were  very 
favorable  for  grain,  hay  and  fruit.  The  wheat  and  bar- 
ley crops  are  reported  in  excellent  condition,  with  Indica- 
tions of  a  very  heavy  yield;  harvest  will  commence  soon. 
Hay  harvest  is  progressing  rapidly  and  a  large  crop  is 
being  secured.  Sugar  beets,  beans  and  garden  vegetables 
are  in  good  condition.  Potatoes  are  yielding  a  fair  crop, 
excellent  in  quality.  Walnuts  will  probably  be  much 
below  average,  owing  to  blight  early  in  the  season.  Apri- 
cots will  be  light,  but  the  quality  is  reported  good.  Other 
deciduous  fruits  and  grapes  will  yield  large  crops.  Or- 
anges are  thrifty. 

Eureka  Summary. — Abnormally  warm  weather  the 
latter  portion  of  the  week;  soil  dry  and  vegetation  Is  suf- 
fering badly  from  lack  of  moisture.  Fruit  is  in  good 
condition. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Friday  warm,  otherwise 
week  was  cool,  with  cloudiness  along  the  coast.  Not  bad 
growing  weather,  but  retards  the  maturing  of  fruit. 
Hay  baling  and  stacking  continue.  Grapes  promise  a 
large  crop.   


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m 
Wednesday,  June  10,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum    Tempera-  I 
ture  for  the  Week.. .  j 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.02 

51  18 

51.96 

42  91 

86 

44 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

24.21 

31.74 

24.50 

104 

60 

.00 

16.62 

17  32 

23  41 

102 

52 

.00 

18.28 

18  98 

24.73 

96 

50 

T 

8.50 

6.87 

13  12 

106 

48 

.02 

2.36 

4.34 

5  53 

88 

60 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

18.49 

21  96 

17.42 

94 

50 

.00 

19.29 

10  60 

17  50 

84 

50 

.00 

11.75 

6.16 

7.62 

74 

56 

.00 

1.73 

.68 

2.89 

104 

60 

372 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  and  Cultivation. 

By  Mb.  John  Hofman  at  the  Twenty-eighth  State  Convention  of 
Fruit  Growers. 

The  topic  assigned  me  is  one  which  in  its  broadest 
sense  would  require  a  paper  so  long  that  but  little 
time  would  be  left  for  other  matters.  This,  however, 
being  a  fruit  growers'  convention,  I  presume  the 
handling  of  soil  here  discussed  will  relate  to  the 
orchard,  but  even  then  we  are  confronted  by  a  task 
of  considerable  magnitude,  if  every  kind  of  soil  is  con- 
sidered fully.  Let  us,  then,  in  order  to  condense  as 
much  as  is  practicable,  divide  our  soil  into  three  kinds 
and  simply  call  them  heavy  (containing  much  clay), 
loamy  and  light — sandy  or  gravelly.  Let  us  also  dis- 
cuss this  from  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical 
standpoint. 

In  thinking  of  irrigation  and  cultivation  our  minds 
naturally  consider  the  running  of  water  and  the 
stirring  of  the  soil  which  follows,  but  I  think  the  sub- 
ject is  much  broader  than  that,  and  in  reality  relates 
to  the  work — or  non-work,  if  I  may  use  the  term — 
which  is  given  the  land  throughout  the  entire  year. 
Here  in  southern  California  our  season  really  begins 
with  the  fall  rains.  Let  us  commence  our  reasoning 
at  the  same  time  and  begin  then  to  prepare  for  the 
following  summer. 

The  three  kinds  of  soil  previously  spoken  of  will 
require  different  treatment,  but  all  in  a  general  way 
should  be  handled  alike  at  this  season.  If  we  make 
an  exception  to  extremely  heavy  soil,  many  furrow 
each  way  with  heavy  plow  and  subsoiler,  which  en- 
ables the  land  to  take  in  the  winter  rains  more 
readily. 

Green  Manuring. — The  practice  of  green  manur- 
ing is  surely  a  good  one,  for  in  this  way  we  in  a 
measure  imitate  nature,  and  the  nearer  we  come  to 
copying  after  her  the  more  substantial  will  be  our 
work.  The  mere  fact  of  turning  under  a  wealth  of 
green  is  of  itself  of  great  value,  and  when  we  add  to 
this  the  fertilizing  benefits  derived  from  any  of  the 
nitrogenous  plants  the  benefits  are  multiplied  many 
times.  The  skeptic  says  as  much  is  drawn  from  the 
soil  as  is  replaced.  I  do  not  believe  it  and  point  to 
the  old  fields  grown  up  to  grass  and  weeds  for  years. 
This  land  is  not  deteriorating.  Aside  from  the  fertil- 
izing which  the  soil  receives  by  plowing  under  a  crop 
of  peas,  the  humus  added  is  of  great  value  in  assist- 
ing the  soil  to  remain  loose,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
ends  at  which  the  thoughtful  worker  aims,  for  such 
land  will  take  in  water  more  readily  and  retain  it 
longer  than  will  a  hard,  compact  soil. 

A  good  way  to  secure  a  rank  growth  of  peas  is  to 
plow  early  in  the  fall,  break  up  the  crust  which  has 
formed  during  the  summer — roots  can  now  be  cut 
with  comparative  safety — sow  peas  broadcast  or 
drill,  harrow  or  cultivate  the  ground,  draw  furrows 
to  allow  of  winter  irrigation,  if  necessary,  and,  unless 
the  season  is  unusually  wet,  irrigate  often  after  the 
peas  are  up  sufficiently  to  shade  the  ground.  Plow 
under  as  soon  as  the  pods  are  well  formed.  This  can 
be  done  by  using  a  sharp  plow,  heavy  chain,  coulter 
and  patience.  Plenty  of  the  latter  should  be  taken, 
and  the  chances  are  even  than  the  stock  will  be  fairly 
well  exhausted  by  the  end  of  the  first  day.  A  disk 
harrow  is  said  to  be  an  advantage  if  run  over  the 
land  before  plowing. 

There  are  a  number  of  native  plants  very  valuable. 
All  of  our  wild  clovers  and  lupines  are  good,  and  it 
has  often  seemed  strange  to  me  that  lupine  seed  are 
not  on  the  market.  The  plant  possesses  some  advan- 
tages over  even  the  pea,  being,  among  other  things, 
a  deep  rooter  and  more  easily  plowed  under. 

We  have  now  carried  our  orchard  to  say  the 
month  of  March — the  plowing  is  completed.  Many 
use  a  harrow  immediately  after,  but  the  custom  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  tends  to  pack  the 
ground,  and  should  later  rains  come  the  water  will 
be  taken  in  better  if  the  ground  is  rough.  By  smooth- 
ing a  little  moisture  is  saved,  but  the  evaporation  is 
light  at  this  season,  so  this  may  not  be  considered  of 
any  moment.  Should  the  land  break  up  very  lumpy, 
however,  it  may  be  advisable  then  to  use  a  harrow. 

After  the  peas  are  well  rotted  cultivation  will,  of 
course,  be  necessary,  and  it  is  best  to  do  this  very 
lightly  at  first  in  order  not  to  bring  the  vines  to  the 
surface. 

Basin  Irrigation.— There  are  two  generally  ac- 
cepted methods  of  irrigation,  the  basining  and  the 
furrow  system.  Each  is  well  known.  The  basining 
is  the  method  I  believe  earliest  adopted,  and  this, 
let  me  say,  consists  of  irrigation  by  flooding,  whether 
in  basins  or  by  allowing  the  water  to  spread  over  the 
entire  surface.  The  basining  proper  can  be  done  on 
any  land,  but  where  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
gently  over  the  surface  the  land  must  be  level  or 
nearly  so.  There  are  several  objections  to  either 
form  and  no  decided  advantage.  First,  the  entire 
surface  being  soaked,  the  evaporation  is  many  times 
what  it  would  be  were  furrows  used.  Virtually  all 
the  water  required  to  wet  the  top  f>  or  7  inches,  de- 
pending on  depth  of  cultivation  following,  is  lost,  and 
worse  than  lost,  for  in  this  moist  earth  capillary 
tubes  will  be  much  easier  made  than  in  a  covering  of 
dry  earth.    Second,  the  labor  in  preparing  for  and 


in  cultivation  after  is  much  increased,  as  well  as  the 
actual  running  of  the  water.  One  advantage  which 
the  advocates  of  this  system  claim,  that  of  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  water,  is  worth  considering, 
although  in  the  furrow  system  a  careful  irrigator 
will  so  arrange  his  streams  as  to  give  a  fair,  if  not 
an  actually  equal,  distribution  of  the  water  to  all 
the  trees. 

Furrow  Irrigation. — The  second  way  spoken  of  is 
that  by  furrows,  and  here  again  we  find  many  meth- 
ods employed,  from  the  shallow  affair  scarcely  below 
the  surface  to  the  deep  trench  through  which  the 
subsoiler  has  been  run  to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  It 
is  obvious  to  all  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
irrigator  is  to  get  the  water  down  deep.  It  seems 
useless  to  argue  this  or  state  the  reasons,  as  every- 
one is  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  subject.  The  deeper 
the  furrow  the  less  will  the  water  show  on  the  sur- 
face after  an  irrigation.  Six  or  eight  shallow  fur- 
rows drawn  between  two  rows  of  trees  amount  to 
little  better  than  basining,  except  in  the  cost  of 
preparation.  But  three,  two  or  even  one  deep  fur- 
row, made  with  a  heavy,  sharp  plow,  and  so  deep 
that  the  crust  which  forms  just  below  the  cultivation 
line  is  broken,  will  allow  the  water  to  sink  in  rapidly, 
and  virtually  none  will  be  lost  by  evaporation.  The 
heavier  the  soil  the  less  readily  will  the  water  be 
taken  in,  but  the  more  it  will  spread  laterally,  con- 
sequently fewer  streams  are  necessary,  but  they 
should  be  run  a  longer  time.  A  subsoiled  furrow  will 
allow  the  water  to  sink  very  rapidly,  and  a  large 
stream  is  accordingly  necessary.  This  method  has 
of  late  become  quite  popular  with  many,  but  to  my 
mind  it  can  be  overdone,  for  the  cutting  of  roots  to 
such  a  depth,  even  when  done  some  distance  from  the 
tree,  does  not  seem  a  natural  proceeding.  On  light 
soils  a  greater  number  of  streams  should  be  run,  if 
only  for  a  few  hours,  for  on  land  of  this  nature  the 
moisture  will  sink  quickly  and  spread  but  little.  On 
soil  of  this  kind  it  is  well  to  wet  the  space  between 
the  trees  by  checking,  zigzagging,  or  in  seme  other 
way. 

The  Subsoil. — Each  orchardist  must,  or  should, 
study  his  subsoil  carefully,  and  this  can  best  be  done 
with  pick  and  shovel  propelled  by  the  "hired  man," 
if  such  a  luxury  is  possessed.  Many  of  us  deliber- 
ately waste  water  by  running  a  longer  time  than 
necessary  on  the  light  soil.  A  rough  study  of  a  piece 
of  my  ground  has  caused  me  to  alter  my  methods 
materially.  I  ascertained  that  on  the  loamy  soil, 
with  some  rock  underneath,  water  which  had  been 
run  thirty-six  hours  had  penetrated  more  than  7 
feet,  and  at  a  depth  of  5  feet  had  spread  4$  feet  on 
each  side.  All  the  water  was  in  the  ground.  Two 
streams,  then,  in  the  space  between  rows  20  feet 
apart  would  wet  all  the  Land.  How  much  better  this 
way  than  the  soaking  of  the  surface  for  a  few  hours. 

The  plan  adopted  by  many  of  flushing  through  the 
streams  and  then  allowing  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
to  become  dry  and  crusted  over  before  regulating 
should  be  condemned.  By  so  doing  one  simply  coun- 
teracts all  the  effects  of  the  deep  furrow,  for  the 
water  will  spread  on  the  surface  without  penetrat- 
ing. When  the  work  is  finished  the  land  appears  to 
be  plentifully  irrigated,  but  use  a  shovel  and  see  how 
many  roots  are  really  treated  to  a  wetting.  I  have 
seen  trees  showing  signs  of  drouth  while  the  soil  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface  was  moist,  but  the  roots 
deep  down  were  dry,  and  those  on  the  surface  could 
not  draw  enough  to  satisfy  the  tree.  On  the 
lighter  soil  the  rows  should  be  short.  If  too  long,  the 
trees  at  the  upper  end  receive  a  far  greater  amount 
of  water  than  is  their  due.  Streams  150  feet  long 
will  answer  very  well.  On  the  slightly  heavier  soil 
they  may  be  twice  that  long.  As  a  rule,  the  longer 
the  stream  the  more  unevenly  will  the  water  be  dis- 
tributed. A  simple  and  effective  way  to  give  the 
trees  at  the  lower  end  of  the  place  their  share  is  to 
cross  furrow  say  one-third  the  way  up,  and  after  the 
streams  have  been  fairly  well  regulated  take  up  what 
would  be  wasted  by  cutting  in  between  the  trees. 
This  is  an  easier  and  better  way  than  to  depend  on 
regulating  entirely  at  the  head  ditch, 

Subirrigation. — There  is  yet  another  system  of 
irrigation  which  has  been  tried  by  some,  occasionally 
with  success,  but  oftener  with  failure.  I  allude  to 
what  is  called  subirrigatjon,  although  I  have  tried  to 
impress  upon  your  minds  that  all  trees  should  be  sub- 
irrigated.  The  system  invented  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Chap- 
man of  Covina  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  successful  as 
any  in  operation,  and  certainly  the  portion  of  the 
orchard  in  which  this  is  installed  compares  most 
favorably  with  any  seen.  Mr.  Chapman  has  given 
these  trees  no  irrigation  in  four  years  except  from 
this  underground  system.  He  is  confident  that  20% 
of  the  water  is  saved,  and  virtually  all  of  the  labor  of 
preparation,  so  irksome  when  continued  throughout 
a  long  dry  season.  Briefly  described,  the  system 
consists  of  a  main  from  which  run  laterals  to  the  top 
of  small  reservoirs  built  in  the  ground,  in  the  center 
of  a  square  made  by  four  trees.  The  small  pipes  are 
made  of  cement  and  in  a  very  ingenious  way.  A 
trench  having  been  dug  and  leveled,  two  pieces  2x6 
are  laid  edgeways  in  the  bottom  about  5  inches  apart. 
These  serve  as  frames.  A  floor  of  cement  is  laid, 
and  on  this  is  placed  a  2  inch  pipe  to  serve  as  a  core. 
Around  this  is  packed  cement,  which  soon  hardens. 
The  core  is  then  drawn  out,  leaving  a  rectangular 
pipe  of  cement  with  2-inch  opening.    The  reservoirs 


mentioned  are  also  built  in  the  ground,  being  when 
finished  circular  basins  with  cement  sides  and  earth 
bottom.  The  pipes  and  reservoirs  are  buried  in  the 
ground  deep  enough  to  be  safe  from  plow  point  and 
cultivator  teeth.  When  in  operation  the  reservoir  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  row  is  filled,  then  the  second, 
and  so  on  down  to  the  last.  When  this  is  full,  all  are. 
The  water  is  then  regulated  at  the  main  so  that  none 
wastes  from  the  bottom.  Mr.  Chapman's  trees  are 
24  feet  apart,  and  he  says  that  with  water  standing 
in  basins  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  moisture 
will  be  drawn  over  to  the  tree  and  will  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir.  The  cost  is  about 
$125  per  acre. 

There  are  other  and  cheaper  and  consequently  less 
permanent  systems.  An  inverted  V  flume  laid  under 
a  berry  patch  is  of  great  convenience,  and  is  said  to 
work  well — barring  gophers.  What  may  be  termed 
a  combination  of  the  furrow  and  the  subsystem  is 
made  by  running  a  single  furrow  near  a  row  of  trees, 
and  connecting  this  by  shovel  with  a  hole  dug  say  2 
feet  deep  between  the  trees,  allowing  the  water  to 
pass  down  the  furrow  and  keeping  the  holes  filled  the 
necessary  time.  This  has  been  tried  by  a  number  of 
our  orchardists,  but  the  extra  cost  of  digging  the 
holes  discouraged  the  continuance  of  the  practice. 

Cultivation. — So  much  for  irrigation.  The  culti- 
vation to  follow  is  of  almost  equal  importance.  It 
should  be  done  reasonably  deep,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  necessary  or  advisable  to  run  the  cultivator  in  8 
inches,  as  many  claim.  Land  in  which  there  are  no 
roots  will  retain  moisture  throughout  an  entire  sum- 
mer season  if  kept  free  from  weeds  and  cultivated 
perfectly  4  inches  deep.  Cultivation  should  be  done 
as  soon  after  irrigation  as  possible,  and  here  is  an- 
other advantage  the  deep  furrow  plan  has  over  any 
other,  as  it  allows  the  work  to  be  done  on  some  land 
within  a  a  few  hours  after  turning  off  the  water. 
Many  drag  a  smoother  or  light  harrow  over  the  fur- 
rows immediately.  The  dry  dirt  falling  in  closes  the 
pores  and  saves  evaporation  until  the  regular  culti- 
vation can  be  done.  This  cultivation  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  in  a  few  days,  but  the  latter  need 
not  be  more  than  4  inches  deep  if  done  with  a  fine 
tooth  cultivator.  A  heavy  chain,  the  ends  of  which 
are  fastened  to  the  outside  shanks  of  the  cultivator, 
acts  nicely  as  a  smoother,  and  adds  little  to  the 
draft.  This  in  a  rough  way  describes  the  necessary 
work  on  the  land.  It  will  be  repeated  at  regular  in- 
tervals until  relieved  by  sufficient  rain  to  warrant  a 
discontinuance  of  artificial  irrigation,  when  the  year's 
work  will  again  be  commenced. 


THE  DAIRY. 


A  Sacramento  Dairyman's  Methods. 

Mr.  Claud  Tribble  of  Elk  Grove  has  developed 
many  methods  from  his  experience  and  has  given  the 
Dairy  and  Produce  Review  an  outline  of  them,  from 
which  we  shall  take  certain  parts: 

In  May,  1901,  my  brother  and  I  rented  the  dairy 
of  A.  C.  Freeman  in  Sacramento  county  on  shares. 
I  never  saw  a  wilder  and  more  vicious  lot  of  cows. 
They  had  run  with  their  calves  for  about  three  years 
up  till  about  four  months  before  we  took  them  in 
charge.  Hired  help  of  the  kind  usually  available  for 
dairy  work  had  been  handling  them  and  the  parties 
were  as  vicious  as  the  cows.  The  cows  had  been  so 
badly  abused  that  some  of  them  would  jump  out  of 
the  corrals  when  we  brought  them  up  at  nights. 

We  began  by  talking  very  low  while  we  were  with 
them,  offering  fruit  and  petting  those  that  would 
allow  it.  The  first  two  months  these  cows  averaged 
$2  per  head  per  month,  their  milk  testing  4%  fat. 
During  the  same  months  for  1902  they  averaged 
$7.25  per  head,  their  milk  testing  5%.  We  kept  a 
note  of  our  neighbor  dairymen's  doings  and  when  we 
saw  they  made  mistakes  we  avoided  them. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  recite  our  many  mistakes 
and  experiences,  but  space  will  not  permit.  So  I 
will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  The  place  which  we  de- 
voted to  dairying  consisted  of  possibly  140  acres,  80 
of  which  were  sown  to  alfalfa,  and  on  this  we  had 
about  one-fifth  of  a  stand.  The  rest  of  the  land  was 
bottom  pasture  land  with  Canada  thistles  very  thick. 

Feeding. — In  the  beginning  we  tried  soiling  with 
alfalfa  for  night  ration,  but  the  cows  would  decrease 
in  milk,  so  that  we  drove  them  to  the  pasture  at 
night  during  summer  and  autumn,  where  they  might 
feed  unmolested  by  heat  and  the  flies  were  not  so  bad. 
In  the  fall  we  harvested  a  large  crop  of  pumpkins, 
which  we  tried  to  feed  for  night  ration,  but  it  was  a 
greater  failure  than  soiling.  This  proved  to  us  that 
the  alfalfa  pasture  was  better  than  any  other  manner 
of  feeding.  When  cold  weather  and  the  storms  came 
we  tried  leaving  the  cows  fastened  in  the  stanchions 
over  night,  but  the  poor  things  were  so  stiff  next 
morning  we  gave  it  up.  So  we  rolled  our  wagons 
and  tools  out  in  the  storm  and  gave  the  cows  the  use 
of  a  large  building  devoted  formerly  to  storing  ma- 
chinery. While  our  cows  were  making  butter  fat  in 
a  warm  barn  all  the  cows  along  the  river  were  out 
in  the  storms  consuming  their  food  energy  in  keep- 
ing warm. 

Breeding. — We  breed  our  cows  to  calve  after  the 
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middle  of  July,  so  we  had  the  advantage  of  the  best 
prices  for  butter,  and  when  green  feed  came  they 
gave  as  much  milk  as  they  would  if  bred  in  the 
spring,  and  the  drying-up  time  is  during  hot  weather 
and  when  flies  are  worst.  We  don't  breed  the  cows 
sooner  than  three  months  after  they  calve  and  the 
heifers  we  let  go  for  a  longer  period,  and  no  bulls  are 
allowed  to  run  with  the  cows.  We  find  we  have  had 
wonderful  success  in  calf  getting.  Not  more  than 
10%  have  had  to  be  served  twice.  We  try  to  dry  our 
cows  up  two  months  before  calving  time,  especially 
our  heifers. 

In  the  yield  referred  to  by  your  paper  we  milked 
twenty  mature  cows  and  eighteen  two  and  three 
year  olds  (not  sixty  as  stated);  they  averaged  $67.72 
above  the  cost  of  manufacturing  butter,  making  but- 
ter fat  294J  pounds  (which  does  not  include  over- 
churn),  and  5885  pounds  milk.  In  this  is  not  counted 
3£  gallons  of  milk  and  one  pound  of  butter  used  daily 
on  the  ranch.  Our  best  cow  gave  over  11,000  pounds 
of  milk,  testing  an  average  of  over  4%  butter  fat. 

During  1902,  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit, 
we  milked  outside,  having  made  mangers  in  our  cor- 
ral; we  fed  hay  so  the  cows  might  eat  while  they 
were  milked.  We  milked  exactly  on  time  each  cow 
in  her  turn,  and  milked  until  they  would  not  give  an- 
other drop.  The  cows  were  given  water  fresh  from 
the  well  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  them  supping 
the  cool  water.  In  the  late  summer  we  had  about 
one  and  one-half  acre  of  Bartlett  pears,  which  we 
fed,  and  they  seemed  to  be  excellent  feed,  as  the 
cows  improved  in  milk  when  they  were  fed  the  pears. 
We  fed  our  young  heifers  bran  for  a  short  while  after 
calving.  One  of  these  heifers  calved  July  16,  1902, 
and  in  four  days  after  calving  tested  4.8,  one  month 
after  tested  5.8,  and  two  months  later  tested  6.4, 
and  is  now  giving  an  average  of  22  pounds  of  milk  a 
day,  testing  6.4. 

The  foundation  of  this  herd  was  Durham  cows, 
having  been  bred  to  the  Jersey  for  seventeen  years. 
The  choicest  of  these  cows  were  sold  to  San  Fran- 
cisco dairymen  about  five  years  ago. 

We  have  the  special  purpose  dairy  type  of  cows 
and  they  have  paid  in  butter  more  than  our  neigh- 
bors have  in  butter  and  calves.  Our  steer  calves 
sold  for  $16  per  head  when  they  were  from  six  to  nine 
months  old,  and  we  were  offered  $22.50  per  head  for 
all  the  heifers  of  the  same  age.  (We  have  since 
bought  the  best  of  Mr.  Freeman's  herd).  With  the 
foundation  we  have  and  through  the  kindness  of 
Judge  Shields  in  placing  his  great  bull  and  his  reg- 
istered cows  with  us,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  we 
cannot  have  a  herd  that  will  average  400  pounds  of 
butter  per  cow  after  a  few  years  of  judicious  breed- 
ing and  care.  We  could  have  done  better  with  the 
same  cows  having  seen  our  many  mistakes.  Our 
great  secret  is:  We  love  our  cows  and  they  love  us. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


The  Trade  in  Wild  Animals. 

By  Harold  J.  Shepstone  of  London  in  the  Scientific  American. 

Hamburg  is  by  far  the  principal  depot  for  the  ship- 
ment of  wild  beasts.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade 
here  is  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  Mr.  Carl  Hagenbeck. 
Some  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  business  done  by 
this  well-known  dealer  is  evidenced  when  it  is  stated 
that  in  the  course  of  a  single  twelvemonth  he  dis- 
patched from  Hamburg  some  76  lions,  tigers  and 
panthers,  42  different  sorts  of  bears,  52  elephants, 
64  camels  and  dromedaries,  and  some  730  monkeys, 
besides  a  large  number  of  other  animals  and  birds. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  vast  collection  is  sent  to 
America,  to  the  various  towns,  and  is  purchased  by 
directors  of  zoological  gardens  and  by  circuses. 

During  the  week  the  writer  was  in  Hamburg  Mr. 
Hagenbeck  shipped  $2500  worth  of  animal  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  $3500  worth  to  Philadelphia.  He  was 
also  busy  preparing  a  large  consignment  for  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society.  When  Prof.  Horna- 
day,  the  director  of  Bronx  Park,  visited  Europe  in 
the  autumn  of  1902  he  spent  $17,000  among  the  Euro- 
pean dealers  in  the  purchase  of  animals.  He  bought 
6  lions,  2  tigers,  a|leopard,  jaguar,  cheetah,  2  black 
leopards,  mountain  goats  and  sheep,  a  chimpanzee, 
an  ibex,  a  wild  hog,  a  number  of  snakes  and  a  lot  of 
large  and  small  birds.  When  I  mentioned  this  to 
Mr.  Hagenbeck  he  admitted  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
growing  interest  in  zoos,  and  that  in  a  few  years' 
time  the  United  States  will  boast  of  some  magnifi- 
cent gardens.  He  also  told  me  that  his  thirty-six 
years'  experience  as  an  animal  dealer  had  taught 
him  that  the  three  great  nations  that  possess  an  in- 
born love  for  animals  and  desire  to  know  all  about 
them  are  the  Americans,  the  English  and  the  Ger- 
mans. 

The  great  worry  of  the  big  dealers  is  to  keep  their 
stock  up  to  date.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Ham- 
burg Mr.  Hagenbeck  told  me  he  was  daily  expecting 
some  of  his  travelers  from  Siberia  with  a  herd  of  30 
roedeer,  15  ibex,  wild  sheep  and  several  smaller  ani- 
mals and  birds.  One  man  was  bringing  home  3 
giraffes  from  the  Soudan,  as  well  as  some  Kudu  and 
other  antelopes.  In  a  week's  time  he  was  expecting 
a  shipment  from  German  East  Africa,  which  included 


20  zebras,  2  African  rhinocroses,  some  white-bearded 
gnus,  water  buck  and  other  antelopes,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  animals  and  birds.  From  West  Africa  he 
was  expecting  several  chimpanzees  and  also  some 
gorillas,  while  a  boat  due  the  following  day  from  Aus- 
tralia was  bringing  in  a  consignment  of  60  kanga- 
roos, several  big  red  "boomas"  and  a  number  of 
rare  birds.  There  were  also  other  travelers  on  their 
way  to  Hamburg  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
with  more  or  less  valuable  collections  of  wild  animals. 
As  to  his  present  stock,  one  has  only  to  add  that  it 
is  more  valuable  than  the  animals  found  in  any  one 
zoological  garden  the  world  over,  to  give  some  idea 
of  its  immensity  and  variety. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Hagenbeck  employs  a  staff  of 
sixty  European  hunters.  Many  years  ago  he  recog- 
nized the  need  of  establishing  depots  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  from  which  he  could  replenish  his  stock 
as  occasion  required.  He  has  five  depots  in  Asia, 
three  in  Africa,  several  in  Europe  and  one  in  Amer- 
ica. These  men  employ  the  natives  to  catch  the  ani- 
mals for  them.  Much  could  be  written  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  animals  are  captured. 
In  Nubia,  where  most  of  the  lions  are  now  obtained, 
the  natives,  by  carefully  watching,  know  exactly 
when  a  lioness  is  about  to  have  cubs.  They  then  go 
to  the  den  and  kill  the  mother  and  carefully  remove 
the  young  cubs  to  the  camp,  where  they  are  brought 
up  on  tame  goat's  milk.  When  about  two  months  old 
they  are  conveyed  to  the  coast  on  the  backs  of  camels 
and  shipped  to  Hamburg.  Lions  are  also  obtained 
from  Abyssinia  and  Senegal.  The  finest  lion  was 
that  obtained  from  the  Atlas  mountains  of  North 
Africa.  This  species  now  no  longer  exists,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  in  captivity.  Adult  Nubian  lions  fetch 
$1000  apiece  ;  Senegal  lions  range  in  price  from  $500 
to  $750.  Tigers  vary  in  price  from  $375  to  $1500 
apiece,  and  more,  according  to  variety  and  rarity  of 
the  animal.  Siberian  tigers,  for  instance,  sell  at  the 
latter  figure.  They  are  large,  beautifully  striped 
creatures.  In  the  winter  they  grow  a  long,  woolly 
winter  coat.  A  very  singular  variety  of  the  tiger 
tribe  comes  from  Russian  Turkestan.  Its  character- 
istic is  that  its  hind  quarters  have  brown  stripes,  in- 
stead of  black,  on  a  yellow  ground.  Mr.  Hagenbeck 
imported  one  three  years  ago  and  sold  it  to  the  Berlin 
zoo.  In  Bengal  Mr.  Hagenbeck's  agent  employs  a 
number  of  natives  who  catch  adult  tigers  in  pitfalls, 
while  if  they  come  across  a  mother  with  young  cubs 
she  is  at  once  shot  and  the  cubs  taken  away  and 
brought  up  on  goat's  milk. 

It  is  the  rarer  animals,  such  as  the  hippopotamus, 
the  rhinoceros  and  the  giraffe,  that  are  difficult  to 
secure.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  secure  an  adult  beast,  and  the  young  ones, 
when  finally  secured,  are  by  no  means  easy  to  rear. 
The  feeding  of  them  is  no  light  task.  A  baby  hippo 
will  drink  thirty  pints  of  milk  a  day,  and  a  rhinoce- 
ros almost  as  much.  To  arrange  for  such  a  supply 
in  a  desert,  hundreds  and  probably  a  thousand  miles 
or  more  away  from  any  civilized  center,  means  that 
a  large  number  of  goats  have  to  be  kept  with  the 
expedition  party.  African  elephants  are  also  very 
scarce.  Indeed,  only  five  have  been  imported  into 
Europe  since  1880.  Mr.  Hagenbeck  puts  this  down 
to  the  recent  wars  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  A  hip- 
popotamus is  worth  from  $2500  to  $3000,  a  rhinoce- 
ros slightly  more,  while  giraffes  sell  at  from  $2500 
up,  according  to  size,  age  and  condition  of  the 
animal. 

Up  to  1880  giraffes  were  very  cheap,  and  were  im- 
ported from  the  Egyptian  Soudan  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Between  the  years  1880  and  1890,  however, 
only  three  were  brought  to  Europe,  two  from  South 
Africa  and  one  from  Senegal.  They  are  caught  by 
African  hunters,  who  search  for  them  on  their  quick 
Abyssinian  horse3.  When  they  come  to  a  herd  of 
giraffes  they  drive  them  forward  as  fast  as  they  can 
at  such  a  pace  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  young  ones 
to  keep  up  with  the  mothers.  They  are  then  easily 
caught  and  supplied  with  little  halters  and  finally 
brought  into  the  camp,  where  they  are  fed  on  goat's 
milk,  also  on  corn,  and  various  kinds  of  plants. 
Zebras,  unlike  giraffes,  are  fairly  plentiful.  Mr. 
Hagenbeck  showed  me  a  letter  from  one  of  his  trav- 
elers, informing  him  that  at  a  recent  drive  which  he 
had  organized  in  German  East  Africa  fully  400 
zebras  were  surrounded,  besides  a  number  of  ante- 
lopes, some  of  the  latter  being  an  entirely  new  vari- 
ety. As  the  corral  was  not  large  enough  the  larger 
portion  of  these  animals  were  allowed  to  escape. 
Finally,  however,  85  zebras  and  15  antelopes  were 
captured. 

Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Hagenbeck  does  not  insure 
his  animals  after  dispatch  from  Hamburg.  He  pre- 
fers to  take  the  risk.  The  insurance  rates  are  much 
too  heavy,  for  if  proper  care  is  exercised  the  mortal- 
ity is  very  slight.  In  the  case  of  large  consignments 
Mr.  Hagenbeck  sends  one  of  his  own  men  to  attend 
and  feed  the  animals  on  the  voyage.  In  a  recent 
shipment  to  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  which  included 
lions,  Polar  bears,  panthers,  kangaroos,  antelopes, 
monkeys,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  larger  birds,  such 
as  eagles,  vultures,  etc.,  the  whole  collection  arrived 
safely  after  a  journey  of  nine  weeks,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  monkey.  In  another  shipment  of  $17,500 
worth  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  the  mortality  was 
very  small,  one  tiger  dying  of  sunstroke  while  cross- 
ing the  desert,  while  one  crane  succumbed  to  sea- 
sickness on  the  voyage.    The  shipments  to  America 


have  been  particularly  successful,  the  losses  sus- 
tained through  death  or  accident  being  very  trivial. 

In  conclusion,  attention  may  be  called  to  Mr. 
Hagenbeck's  recent  experiment  in  the  acclimation 
of  all  kinds  of  tropical  animals  and  birds.  He  is 
firmly  convinced  that  almost  any  tropical  animal  can 
be  acclimated  to  stand  a  northern  climate.  During 
the  winter  of  1901-02  he  kept  out  in  the  open  at  his 
park  at  Stellingen,  a  suburb  of  Hamburg,  a  pair  of 
South  African  zebras,  an  African  eland  antelope, 
several  Indian  antelopes,  large  and  small  Brahma 
cattle,  Indian  deer,  a  pair  of  South  African  ostriches, 
a  cassowary  from  New  Guinea,  several  Indian  and 
West  African  cranes,  as  well  as  other  tropical  water- 
fowls and  birds.  All  these  animals  were  placed  in 
unheated  stables  and  were  allowed  to  go  out  in  the 
open  whenever  they  pleased.  What  Mr.  Hagenback 
did  was  this  :  He  left  the  dung  in  the  stables  from 
the  middle  of  November  until  spring.  When  it  got 
too  high  a  part  of  it  was  taken  away  and  new  straw 
placed  on  top.  This  dung  gives  off  a  natural  heat 
and  makes  a  warm  bed  for  the  animals  to  lie  down 
upon.  During  the  winter  referred  to  the  thermome- 
ter in  Hamburg  registered  a  temperature  as  low  as 
10°  F.,  yet  the  animals  kept  exceedingly  well.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Hagenbeck  lost  a  number  of  other  tropical 
animals  at  his  other  depot  which  were  kept  in  heated 
stables.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  evidently  a  believer 
in  this  simple  method  of  acclimating  animals,  for  he 
kept  three  very  fine  giraffes,  which  he  purchased 
last  summer  from  the  great  dealer,  during  the  win- 
ter in  unheated  stables.  Their  bed  consisted  of  9 
inches  of  peat,  upon  which  the  dung  was  allowed  to 
remain.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  the  animals  are 
quite  healthy  and  doing  well. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


The  Merger  of  Exchanges  and  Commercial  Shippers. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Your  issue  of  June  6  comments 
upon  the  merger  of  the  exchanges  with  the  com- 
mercial shippers  and  seems  to  conclude  that,  because 
these  exchanges  have  now  made  a  truce  with  their 
antagonists,  therefore  their  previous  contentions 
were  quite  irrelevant,  most  tiresome,  and  wholly 
superfluous,  and  indulges  in  the  elegant  and  benevo- 
lent suggestion  that  should  the  shock  of  this  unhinge 
the  jaw  of  those  who  have  been  most  busy  in  securing 
co-operative  action  of  growers  during  the  last  few 
years  it  would  promote  calm  and  helpful  reflection. 
[We  did  not  say  just  that  nor  did  we  mean  those  who 
were  actually  participating  in  co-ope  rative  shipping, 
but  rather  those  who  talk  much  and  ship  noth- 
ing.— Ed.] 

I  cannot  think  that  these  observations  mean  more 
than  the  breaking  forth  of  that  exuberant  wit  which 
is  so  generally  delightful  in  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  in  no  sense  express  the 
calm  judgment  of  the  editor  upon  the  matter  at 
issue,  nor  the  degree  of  sympathy  felt  by  him  with 
the  effort  to  promote  among  growers  useful  co-opera- 
tive organizations.  But  lest  it  may  be  taken  seri- 
ously by  a  part  of  your  readers,  I  beg  to  offer  the 
following  suggestions  regarding  the  matter. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  best  thing  can  be  had  in 
government,  in  society  or  in  business,  and  when  this 
cannot  be  attained  the  adoption  of  something  much 
less  desirable  does  not  necessarily  prove  the  former 
advocacy  wrong,  but  only  for  the  time  unattainable, 
and  that  what  it  is  hoped  to  gain  by  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  ideal  is  worth  the  sacrifice  necessary  to 
secure  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  best  form  of  organization  for 
growers  is  one  in  which  they  form  no  partnerships 
with  antagonistic  interests,  but  after  nine  years 
effort  by  the  citrus  growers  of  the  South  to  induce 
all  to  agree  in  the  support  of  this  principle,  they  had 
secured  the  control  of  but  47%  of  the  citrus  product. 

When  the  commercial  shippers  representing  43% 
of  the  product  made  overtures  to  the  Exchange  look- 
ing to  the  elimination  of  competitive  selling,  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  concluded  that 
in  the  midst  of  a  most  difficult  season  much  would  be 
gained  by  the  growers  whom  they  represented  if 
they  should  consent  to  merge  the  marketing  agencies 
so  as  to  secure  a  proper  distribution  and  prevent 
overloading  any  one  market.  They  knew  this  could 
be  far  better  done  if  the  growers  who  produced  this 
43%  would  co-operate  with  the  47%.  But  these 
growers  had  steadily  refused  to  do  so,  although 
unanimously  agreeing  that  "the  Exchange  was  a 
good  thing." 

Therefore,  the  less  efficient  plan  was  agreed  to, 
since  it  was  hoped  the  gain  in  prices,  because  of 
regulated  distribution  of  fruit,  would  justify  the 
necessary  sacrifices;  for  sacrifices,  of  course,  there 
must  be  when  former  antagonists  agree  to  work  to- 
gether to  secure  some  common  good. 

The  situation  at  the  North  is  much  the  same  except 
that  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  California  Fresh  Fruit 
Exchange  was  much  greater,  showing  an  increase  of 
nearly  150%  the  second  year,  but  still  the  proportion 
of  the  whole  product  controlled  by  the  co-operative 
growers  was  much  smaller  than  in  the  South.  Since 
the  beginning  of  our  organization  we  have  never 
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ceased  to  deplore  the  losses  to  California  fruit  grow- 
ers because  of  the  utter  lack  of  any  system  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  product  in  the  East;  gluts  and 
famines  follow  each  other  in  the  various  markets,  seri- 
ously checking  consumption  and  demoralizing  prices. 

Until  the  present  year,  however,  the  commercial 
shippers  have  not  made  to  each  other  concessions 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  properly  distribute  even 
their  own  fruit.  Therefore,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
reason  why  this  Exchange  should  consider  any  change 
of  methods. 

But  this  year  we  were  assured  by  the  managers  of 
the  distributors,  the  Hon.  Alden  Anderson,  that  full 
power  had  been  given  him  so  that  he  could  secure 
such  distribution  of  the  fruit  as  would  keep  the  mar- 
kets in  a  normal,  healthy  condition  if  this  Exchange 
would  unite  with  the  distributors  for  this  object. 
We  replied  that  we  were  prepared  to  do  this  if  it 
could  be  shown  us  that  this  plan  could  be  worked  out 
successfully,  and  that  the  interests  of  this  organiza- 
tion would  be  properly  safeguarded. 

After  further  conference  we  seemed  to  be  justified 
in  joining  them  in  this  endeavor  to  make  this  great 
saving  for  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State,  and  we  are 
now  working  most  heartily  with  them  to  secure  it. 

But  we  still  profoundly  believe  that  the  better  way 
to  achieve  success  would  be  through  a  growers'  or- 
ganization controlling  95%  of  the  product. 

This  season's  work  is  but  experimental  and  may 
not  prove  to  be  the  best  way  available,  but  it  involves 
no  surrender  of  any  essential  good  (since  our  organi- 
zation remains  the  same  and  most  of  our  previous 
agents  are  still  selling  our  products,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  distributors),  and  it  may  prove  to 
be  the  method  by  which  finally  all  California  fruit  in- 
terests may  be  harmonized  in  the  consuming  market — 
the  basis  of  each  contributing  organization  being, 
that  a  strong  co-operative  organization  of  growers 
shall  be  an  important  part  of  it  so  that  their  grow- 
ers' interests  shall  be  safeguarded  and  all  shall  unite 
only  in  achieving  those  interests  common  to  all. 

A.  R.  Sprague, 
President  and  Manager  California  Fruit  Exchange. 

Sacramento,  June  6. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


The  New  Fertilizer  Law. 

By  E.  W.  Hiloard,  Director  or  the  University  or  California 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

At  its  last  session,  the  State  Legislature  passed 
an  Act  concerning  commercial  fertilizers,  to  take 
effect  the  first  day  of  July  of  this  year.  The  object 
of  this  law  is  to  provide  the  purchaser  of  commercial 
fertilizers  with  all  the  information  concerning  the 
various  brands  which  may  be  presented  to  him,  that 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent selection  of  the  material  desired. 

Registration. — To  this  end  the  law  requires  that 
every  parcel  or  package  of  commercial  fertilizer,  or 
material  used  for  manurial  purposes  (excepting  the 
dung  of  domestic  animals),  that  is  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  at  a  price  exceeding  $8,  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  plainly  printed  label  bearing  the  requisite  informa- 
tion. This  information  is  first  of  all  filed  by  the  man- 
ufacturer or  dealer,  under  oath,  with  the  director  of 
the  Experiment  Station  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit 
setting  forth  the  composition  of  the  various  brands  of 
fertilizers  to  be  sold  by  him  in  the  State. 

When  this  affidavit  has  been  filed  and  is  accom- 
panied by  the  necessary  license  fee,  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  will  issue  to  such  manufacturer 
or  dealer  a  ''certificate  of  registration,"  bearing  a 
certain  number.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  no  person 
is  permitted  to  offer  for  sale  any  fertilizing  matter 
the  value  of  which  exceeds  $8  per  ton  until  he  shall 
have  first  secured  this  "certificate  of  registration." 

Composition. — The  law  further  requires  that  each 
and  every  package  of  fertilizer  offered  for  sale  shall 
bear  the  word  "  registered"  and  the  number  of  reg- 
istry in  addition  to  the  information  as  to  its  composi- 
tion. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  law  has  to  do  with  both 
the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and  pot- 
ash in  the  fertilizer,  and  the  source  from  which  the 
several  materials  are  derived.  The  manufacturer 
must  state  in  his  affidavit,  and  on  the  label  attached 
to  his  fertilizer,  whether  the  nitrogen  present  is 
derived  from  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  fish  scrap, 
tankage,  bird  guano,  etc.;  and  similarly  with  refer- 
ence to  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

TnE  Label.— No  special  form  of  label  is  specified 
in  the  law,  and  each  manufacturer  is  at  liberty  to 
use  what  form  he  may  desire,  whether  it  be  in  the 
form  of  a  printed  tag,  or  whether  it  be  printed  on 
the  bags;  provided  only  that  it  conveys  the  informa- 
tion that  the  manufacturers  guarantee  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  package  to  which  this  label  is  affixed  will 
not  fall  below  the  percentages  of  phosphoric  acid, 
nitrogen  and  potash  shown  by  the  analysis  printed  on 
the  tag  or  bag,  also  the  source  and  character  of 
these  substances.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  law  allows 
any  manufacturer  to  compound  his  goods  as  he  sees 
fit  and  to  sell  what  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  states 
what  he  is  going  to  sell,  and  sells  what  he  claims  on 
his  label.  It  leaves  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
purchaser  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  materials 


named  as  composing  the  fertilizer  suit  his  case,  but 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  dealer  or  manufacturer 
to  state  clearly  the  nature  of  his  goods,  so  that  the 
purchaser  may  have  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  the 
material  he  is  purchasing.  It  is  clear  that  the  man- 
ufacturer must  file  a  statement  of  each  brand  as 
often  as  changes  are  made  in  the  materials  used  in 
its  manufacture.  In  his  application  for  registration 
the  manufacturer  may  include  as  many  brands  as  he 
chooses  from  the  same  mixture,  or  as  many  mixtures 
as  he  chooses  under  the  same  name,  but  in  each  case 
the  label  must  truthfully  and  clearly  represent  the 
composition  of  the  material  in  the  package.  Manu- 
facturers can  not  under  this  law  vary  at  will  the 
materials  used  in  the  mixtures  without  accounting 
for  such  variation. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  it  may  be  said 
here  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  only  becomes  nec- 
essary to  renew  the  registration  by  a  payment  of  the 
license  fee,  and  thus  the  same  number  may  be  re- 
tained from  year  to  year  if  so  desired.  In  this  way 
a  change  of  labels  may  be  avoided. 

That  there  may  be  a  check  upon  the  statements 
made  upon  the  labels  accompanying  the  packages, 
the  law  requires  the  director  of  the  Experiment 
Station  to  take  samples  of  all  brands  of  fertilizers 
sold  in  the  State  and  to  cause  them  to  be  analyzed  at 
least  once  each  year. 

Analyses  for  Purchasers. — It  also  provides  that 
any  purchaser  of  commercial  fertilizer,  upon  the  pay- 
ment to  the  University  of  a  nominal  fee  of  $2,  may 
submit  for  analysis  a  sample  of  the  same  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  as  the  director  may  prescribe, 
and  that  the  director  shall  report  the  result  of  such 
analysis  to  the  person  submitting  the  sample. 

The  law  further  requires  that  the  results  of  the 
analyses  shall  be  published  for  general  distribution  at 
least  once  a  year. 

The  special  tonnage  fee  applies  to  all  materials  sold 
to  parties  other  than  dealers,  irrespective  of  the 
amount  sold  to  any  one  purchaser.  Affidavits  of  the 
amount  sold  by  each  dealer  are  to  be  filed  each  quar- 
ter with  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University,  and  are  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
corresponding  amount  of  money  at  the  rate  of  25 
cents  per  ton.  This  tonnage  fee  applies  to  all 
"simples"  as  well  as  mixed  materials,  including 
nitrate  of  soda,  potash  salts,  plain  superphosphate, 
Thomas  slag,  tankage,  etc.,  excepting  only  such 
materials  as  sell  for  less  than  $8  per  ton. 

All  blanks  for  the  filing  of  reports  maybe  had  upon 
application  to  the  director  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Berkeley,  Cal. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  Black  Peach  Aphis  in  California. 

By  Mr.  Warren  T.  Clarke,  assistant  entomologist  at  the  State 
University  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

Our  California  climate  offers  a  cordial  welcome  to  a 
great  variety  of  trees,  both  useful  and  ornamental ; 
at  the  same  time  it  also  offers  as  cordial  a  welcome 
to  the  insects  which  prey  upon  the  trees.  Sooner  or 
later,  in  spite  of  the  conscientious  and  intelligent  in- 
spection made  by  our  State  and  county  horticultural 
officers,  many  of  the  insect  pests  known  and  feared 
in  other  localities  have  appeared  here,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  control  them  has  presented  itself  for 
our  solution. 

It  is  of  such  an  introduced  pest,  the  black  peach 
aphis,  that  we  will  speak  in  this  paper.  This  insect 
is  a  member  of  the  family  Aphidae,  which  is  the  larg- 
est of  four  closely  allied  groups.  These  four 
groups  belong  in  the  order  Hemiptera,  the 
true  bugs,  and  entomologists  have  brought  them 
together  under  the  name  Sternorhynchs.  This 
name  indicates  that  the  mouth  parts  of  the 
various  members  of  the  general  group  are  ap- 
parently placed  on  the  breast  of  the  insect.  The 
other  three  insects,  grouped  together  because  of  this 
character  of  the  mouth  parts,  are  the  Psyllidae,  or 
jumping  plant  lice,  the  AleurodidaS,  or  white  flies, 
and  the  Coccidse,  or  scale  insects,  which  need  no  in- 
troduction to  California  horticulturists.  All  of  these 
insects  obtain  their  food  by  puncturing  the  tissues  of 
the  growth  attacked  and  sucking  the  juices. 

The  black  peach  aphis  is  scientifically  known  as 
Aphis  persicrc  niger,  which  is  merely  its  common 
name  duly  Latinized.  What  is  now  claimed  by 
some  entomologists  to  be  the  same  insect  was  de- 
scribed and  named  by  Kaltenbach  Aphis  prunicola, 
and  if  the  identity  is  proven  then  this  latter  name  will 
supplant  the  former,  as  it  has  the  right  of  priority. 
How  this  may  finally  be  decided  is  not  pertinent  to 
the  purpose  of  this  paper,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  know  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  black  peach 
aphis  of  the  Eastern  States. 

At  the  East. — The  injury  done  by  it  in  that  part 
of  our  country  has  at  times  been  very  considerable. 
Slingerland,  in  Cornell  University,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  Bulletin  No.  49,  December,  1892, 
say  that  then  the  insect  was  "  very  common  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  great  peach-growing  districts  of 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
Growers  there  say  it  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
borer  (Sannina  exitiosa),  and  in  destructiveness  it 
ranks  next  to  the  fearful  mysterious  disease  of  peach 


yellows.  Trees  less  than  three  years  old  suffer  the 
most.  In  1890,  nearly  100,000  in  a  single  nursery,  in 
one  of  these  States,  were  killed  in  two  or  three 
weeks'  time,  while  many  other  large  nurseries  were 
either  entirely  destroyed  or  very  badly  affected,  and 
many  orcbardists  were  compelled  to  replant  hundreds 
of  trees."  The  destructive  capabilities  of  this  aphis 
are  reasserted  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  State  Entomol- 
ogist for  Illinois,  in  Circular  No.  36,  University  of 
Illinois,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  July,  1901. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  danger  attendant 
upon  the  possible  presence  of  the  aphis  in  nurseries. 
Indeed,  the  black  peach  aphis  is  recognized  in  peach- 
growing  sections  everywhere  as  a  most  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  industry. 

In  California. — During  the  spring  of  1902,  the 
writer  was  located  in  the  extensive  peach-growing 
section  of  Placer  county.  In  the  latter  part  of  March, 
when  the  spring  growth  of  the  peach  trees  was  well 
started  in  this  section,  an  aphid  was  noted  seriously 
injuring  the  young  and  tender  leaves  and  twigs.  In 
some  orchards  the  aphids  were  found  on  occasional 
trees  and  not  generally  distributed,  while  in  other 
orchards  solid  blocks  comprising  many  trees  were  in- 
fested. Infested  trees  were  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
region  noted,  which  is  some  fourteen  miles  long  and 
from  five  to  ten  miles  wide.  Indeed,  we  may  say 
that  no  part  of  this  section  was  at  that  time  entirely 
lacking  an  infection  point.  This  does  not  mean  that 
no  orchards  or  trees  were  free  from  the  pest,  for  in- 
deed on  very  many  places  no  aphids  were  found,  but 
rather  that  no  extensive  area  was  found  from  which 
the  aphid  was  entirely  absent.  We  were  able  at  the 
time  to  identify  this  aphid  as  the  black  peach  aphis, 
and  this  identification  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  Entomologist  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  to  when  and  how  it  was  introduced  into  the 
State  we  can  only  conjecture.  We  attempted  to  fol- 
low up  the  history  of  the  insect  in  the  Placer  county 
region,  and  learned  that  it  was  first  noted  seven 
years  before,  in  1895.  This  date  is  based  merely  on 
verbal  statements,  and  probably  means  that  it  be- 
came numerous  enough  to  be  noticeable  at  this  time. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  spread  of  the  pest 
in  the  region,  until  now  it  is,  as  above  noted,  well  dis- 
tributed over  the  section  in  question. 

Descriptive. — The  black  peach  aphis  is  a  charac- 
teristic member  of  the  family  Aphidae,  and  is  a  small 
brownish-black  insect,  which  appears  in  two  forms — 
wingless  and  the  winged.  The  adult  apterous,  or 
wingless,  insect  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  When  examined  under  a  hand  lens  it  will  be 
seen  that  two  short  processes  extend  from  the 
posterior  dorsal  side  of  the  abdomen  of  the  insect. 
These  processes  are  known  as  the  nectaries,  or 
honey  tubes,  and  through  them  the  insect  ejects 
a  sweetish  fluid  known  as  honey  dew.  When  it  is  not 
eating,  the  insect  keeps  its  rostrum  or  beak  close 
against  its  breast.  When  eating,  this  beak  is  held  at 
right  angles  to  the  body  and  against  the  leaf  or  twig 
on  which  the  aphid  is  resting.  This  is  pierced  by 
four  fine,  bristle-like  organs,  which  are  the  modified 
jaws,  and  through  this  arrangement  the  sap  is  con- 
veyed into  the  body  of  the  insect.  The  winged  in- 
dividuals, which  are  usually  found  accompanying  the 
wingless  ones,  but  not  in  such  large  numbers  as  these 
latter,  have  four  comparatively  long,  transparent 
wings,  which  are  carried  roof-shape  above  the  abdo- 
men when  the  insect  is  at  rest.  These  winged  in- 
dividuals are  somewhat  longer  and  more  slender  than 
the  wingless  specimens  and  are  darker  in  color.  They 
also  have  longer  antennse  and  nectaries.  The  winged 
aphids  are  able  to  fly  to  the  other  trees  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance,  and  the  infection  may  thus  be  spread, 
for  each  of  these  winged  ones  may  become  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  new  colony.  The  young  aphids  are 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  apterous  adults,  differ- 
ing only  in  being  smaller  and  lighter  in  color.  The 
life  history  of  the  black  peach  aphis  has  not  yet  been 
fully  worked  out.  It  presents,  however,  features 
that  are  common  to  all  plant  lice  and  which  render 
the  whole  group  extremely  interesting.  In  the  group 
the  phenomenon  of  parthenogenesis,  or  reproduction 
without  the  intervention  of  the  male,  is  quite  common 
and  undoubtedly  the  rule  with  the  black  peach  aphis, 
for  the  male  has  not  been  observed  by  me  in  Cali- 
fornia, nor  by  others  in  the  Eastern  States,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn.  While  among  the  Aphidze 
the  mother  insect  may  be  either  oviparous  or  vivipar- 
ous the  egg-laying  female  of  the  black  peach  aphis 
has  never  been  observed,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
species  is  carried  forward  through  the  year,  and 
from  year  to  year,  by  the  agamic,  viviparous  females. 
These  mother  aphids  produce  their  young  with  great 
rapidity.  Several  specimens  which  were  kept  under 
observation  by  me  last  spring  reproduced  at  the 
average  rate  of  six  living  young  each  day,  and  one 
mother  kept  this  up  for  fourteen  days,  having  in  this 
time  given  birth  to  eighty-four  young.  The  young 
aphids  begin  to  produce  offspring  in  from  three  to 
five  days,  and  the  possible  rate  of  increase  is  thus 
astonishingly  large.  When  we  consider  that  each 
little  aphid  as  soon  as  it  is  born  forces  its  setaceous 
mouth  parts  into  the  tissue  of  the  plant  on  which  it 
finds  itself  and  begins  to  suck  the  sap,  we  can  see 
what  a  drain  these  insects  may  become  upon  the 
trees  they  infest. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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ALAMEDA. 
The  Cherry  Crop.—  San  Leandro 
Reporter:  Growers  are  now  able  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  coming  cherry 
crop.  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  will 
be  light,  particularly  will  this  be  true  as 
regards  black  cherries.  Black  Tartarians 
will  be  a  light  crop.  Black  Biggarreaus 
are  a  failure,  some  trees  not  having  a 
single  cherry.  Governor  Woods  will  be  a 
full  crop,  but  growers  are  apprehensive  of 
rain,  which  invariably  ruins  this  thin- 
skinned  cherry.  Kockports  will  be  a  good 
crop.  Burr  seedlings  will  be  a  fair  crop. 
Pontiacs  will  be  light.  Royal  Annes  will 
not  have  a  very  heavy  crop,  but  the  cher- 
ries promise  to  be  of  fine  size. 

BUTTE. 

Heavy  Shipments  of  Cherries 
Going  North.— Biggs  Events:  Cherries 
from  Butte  orchards  have  been  in  great 
demand  in  Washington  and  Oregon  lately. 
Shipping  has  been  carried  on  night  and 
day  and  large  consignments  have  been 
forwarded  to  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  other  points  north.  The  fruit  is  of 
fine  quality  and  large  and  luscious. 

Profits  on  Cherries  — Chico  En- 
terprise: W.  J.  O'Connor,  who  is  super- 
intending the  picking  of  cherries  at  the 
Nursery  orchard  on  Rancho  Chico,  has 
the  figures  of  a  number  of  the  heaviest 
loaded  trees,  which  yielded  an  average  of 
thirty  boxes  of  cherries  weighing  thirty- 
five  pounds  to  the  box.  The  cherries  are 
of  the  Queen  Ann  variety,  and  at  the  rate 
of  average  mentioned  above  would  profit 
the  owner  $2000  clear  per  acre. 

EL  DORADO. 
Cattle  Struck  Out  for  the 
Mountains.—  Bee:  A  dispatch  from 
Georgetown,  dated  June  6,  says  that  ow- 
ing to  the  early  and  dry  season  quite  a 
number  of  cattle  have  struck  out  for  the 
ranges  in  the  higher  mountains,  before 
their  owners  were  prepared  to  take  them 
up.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  stockmen  to  get  their  herds 
together  this  spring. 

FRESNO. 
Fruit  Prices  and  Prospects.— 
Democrat :  The  growers  have  an  idea 
that  dried  apricots  on  future  delivery 
should  he  worth  8  cents.  The  offerings 
of  the  packers  are  for  6J  cents.  One 
prominent  packer  hints  that  the  price 
will  finally  settle  at  7  cents.  Peaches  are 
likewise  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  Deal- 
ers refuse  to  name  a  price  until  the  sup- 
ply is  at  hand.  Late  reports  indicate  that 
the  crop  will  be  about  25%  less  than  it 
was  last  year  in  Fresno  county.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  last  year's  crop  was 
phenomenal,  and  that  peaches  have  "off 
years  "  for  rest  and  recuperation.  The 
falling  off  from  last  year  is  not,  therefore, 
attributed  to  any  particular  climatic  influ- 
ence. The  few  apples  that  are  produced 
in  Fresno  county  have  been  injured  to 
some  extent  by  late  frosts  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  vineyard  outlook  is  not  so 
good  as  last  year.  The  high  winds  and 
hot  weather  following  close  after  had  a 
deleterious  effect,  seeming  to  affect  the 
bloom  and  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
clusters  in  perfect  form.  As  a  result, 
many  of  the  vineyards  will  show  a  con- 
siderable loss  over  last  year.  An  experi- 
enced man  who  is  representing  one  of  the 
packing  houses  in  traveling  about  the 
county  estimates  the  decrease  of  the  crop 
at  25%  from  last  year. 

KERN. 

Success  of  Pump  Irrigation.— 
Hanford"  Sentinel :  C.  A.  Fox  is  the 
owner  of  a  half  section  of  land  down  near 
Delano  and  has  it  rented  out  for  this  sea- 
son. Not  long  ago  it  gave  evidence  of 
making  a  fine  crop,  but  only  a  short  time 
since  Mr.  Fox  received  word  from  the 
renter  that  the  crop  would  not  be  worth 
cutting  on  account  of  the  dry  winds  and 
no  rain,  and  he  would  sell  it  for  sheep 
feed.  Almost  every  other  piece  of  wheat 
in  the  neighborhood  is  likewise  affected. 
This  difficulty  of  a  lack  of  rain  in  that 
section  is  causing  many  to  put  in  pump- 
ing plants,  and  Frank  Slitsz  is  one  of 
these  gentlemen.  Last  year  he  had  one 
of  these  new  plants  installed  on  his  prop- 
erty, and  has  since  seeded  forty  acres  of 
it  to  alfalfa,  which  he  irrigated,  and  only 
recently  he  cut  the  crop  and  says  that  he 
got  five  acres  of  good  hay  per  acre,  which 
all  told  will  bring  him  in  about  $2000,  and 
as  this  was  approximately  the  price  of  the 
plant  and  well,  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  his  invest- 
ment. 

KINGS. 

Stock  Generally  Healthy.— Han- 
ford Sentinel:  Frank  Griffith,  the  live 
stock  inspector  for  Kings  county,  has  filed 
his  report  for  May  with  the  county  super- 
visors. He  states  several  cases  of  black 
leg  have  been  discovered  among  young 


cattle  near  Corcoran,  but  the  majority  of 
stock  is  in  good  condition.  The  ranches 
of  P.  C.  Phillips  near  the  head  gate  of  the 
Last  Chance  ditch  are  infected  with  hog 
cholera  and  swine  plague,  and  many  ani- 
mals are  dying  in  spite  of  anything  that 
can  be  done  to  stamp  out  the  disease. 
Quarantine  rules  are  being  rigidly  en- 
forced and  spreading  is  prevented.  In 
the  herd  of  J.  S.  Nesbitt,  \\  mile  south  of 
Lemoore,  there  are  twenty-one  cows,  one 
of  which  had  tuberculosis.  This  one  was 
destroyed.  Several  others  of  the  cows 
afflicted  with  lump  jaw  have  been  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd  for  treatment. 
As  a  rule  the  stock  of  the  county  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

LASSEN. 
Profitable  Horses.— Fall  River  Tid- 
ings :  William  Brochman  and  sons  of 
Susan ville  are  engaged  extensively  in  rais- 
ing heavy  draft  horses  and  find  it  very 
profitable.  Last  week  they  sold  at  their 
Madeline  ranch  to  a  representative  of 
McKea's  mill,  nine  head  of  unbroken 
horses  at  $150  per  head.  They  weighed 
from  1500  to  1600  pounds  each. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Want  a  State  Fruit  Exchange  — 
Pasadena  Star  :  At  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Pasadena  Farmers'  Club, 
the  deciduous  fruit  industry  was  chiefly 
under  discussion,  and  a  committee,  with 
Thomas  Stone  at  the  head,  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Deciduous  Fruit  Ex- 
change in  Los  Angeles  looking  to  the 
formation  of  a  general  State  exchange  to 
handle  deciduous  fruits. 

Want  Mourning  Doves  Pro- 
tected.— Resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  Pasadena  Farmers'  Club  asking  the 
county  supervisors  to  legislate  for  the  bet- 
ter protection  of  the  mourning  dove,  "a 
bird  that  is  not  only  a  harmless  and  gen- 
tle creature,  but  of  much  value  to  the 
farmer." 

MONTEREY. 
Barley  and  Beets.— Salinas  Index : 
The  sugar  beet  crop  on  irrigated  land  will 
come  up  to  the  best  of  previous  seasons, 
while  that  on  unirrigated  land  shows  the 
bad  effect  of  the  recent  high  winds  which 
affected  nearly  all  California.  Common 
barley  shows  an  erratic  condition,  filling 
expectation  on  the  uplands,  while  on  the 
heavy  lands  in  the  valley  bottom  it  will 
fall  below  the  promise  of  three  weeks  ago. 
Chevalier  barley  is  holding  its  own  and 
will  be  of  excellent  quality  throughout. 
Some  of  the  barley  crops  which  did  not 
look  the  most  encouraging  a  few  weeks 
ago  have  developed  wonderfully  during 
the  recent  cool  weather. 

ORANGE. 

Will  Make  Ditches  —Anaheim  Ga- 
zette: George  Gerhart  of  the  Peatlands 
has  received  a  ditch-making  machine 
from  the  East,  to  be  used  in  making 
ditches  in  which  to  lay  tile  for  drainage 
purposes.  The  motive  power  will  be  fur- 
nished by  four  horses.  Its  capacity  is  100 
rods  per  day.  Only  one  man  is  needed  to 
operate  it.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ma- 
chine can  dig  ditches  at  half  the  cost  of 
hand  labor. 

Santa  Ana  Crops. — Continued  cool 
and  cloudy  climatic  conditions  have  con- 
spired to  make  crops,  especially  of  decidu- 
ous fruits,  unusually  late  in  the  Santa 
Ana  valley  this  year.  Hay  is  being  cut 
slowly  and  preparations  are  being  made 
for  harvesting  grain.  There  will  be  about 
a  half  crop  of  apricots,  and  they  will  be 
late.  Beans  are  growing  slowly,  owing  to 
the  chill  in  the  damp  ground.  The  har- 
vesting of  the  grain  crop  of  the  county 
commenced  last  Wednesday  on  the  fields 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  De  la  Habra  val- 
leys. The  crop  will  be  a  record  breaker 
in  quantity,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
grain  is  bright  and  of  a  heavy  weight. 
The  acreage  of  both  wheat  and  barley  is 
unusually  large. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Early  Cantaloupes.  —  Enterprise, 
June  5:  The  first  car  of  canteloupes  to  be 
shipped  out  of  Riverside  county  was  sent 
from  Coachella  to  New  York  Wednesday. 
The  f.  o.  b.  price  received  for  the  car  was 
$25  a  crate.  Each  crate  holds  fifty  canta- 
loupes, which  makes  the  price  to  the 
growers  50  cents  for  each  melon.  The 
melons  will  be  sold  in  New  York  for  $1 
apiece,  retail. 

SACRAMENTO. 

A  Short  Crop.— Record-Union:  Mr. 
Abe  Keithley  is  a  deputy  assessor  in  Cen- 
ter district  and  has  a  good  chance  to  see 
the  crops  as  he  travels  through  that  part 
of  the  county.  He  says  that  the  crop  is 
poor  on  account  of  the  drying  north 
winds  we  have  had.  Wheat  that  a  month 
ago  promised  to  go  four  sacks  to  the  acre 
does  not  now  promise  to  go  over  three. 
There  is  a  good  crop  of  hay,  however, 
and  it  will  likely  bring  a  good  price.  Last 
year,  of  the  grain  sown  on  the  Haggln 
grant,  the  grant's  share  was  21,000  sacks. 
This  year  it  looks  as  if  the  total  yield  on 
the  grant  will  not  be  over  that  amount. 


SAN  DIEGO. 
Spring  Wool  All  Sold.— Oceanside 
Blade:  The  spring  clip  of  wool  in  this 
county  and  Lower  California  has  practi- 
cally all  been  marketed.  The  demand  has 
been  good  and  prices  ranged  from  13c  to 
16c,  being  from  lc  to  2c  better  than  last 
year. 

New  Way  of  Buying  Grain.— Im- 
perial Press:  C.  A.  Mead,  representative 
of  the  Port  Costa  Milling  Co.,  has  been  in 
the  valley  buying  grain  and  has  secured  a 
large  portion  of  the  wheat  and  barley 
crop,  the  quantity  to  be  threshed  being 
estimated  by  Mr.  Mead  at  about  13,000 
acres.  He  acted  promptly,  and  the  first 
carload  of  grain  ever  shipped  from  the 
valley  was  loaded  Saturday,  May  30, 
though  Imperial  could  easily  have  beaten 
that  record  by  two  weeks.  The  basis  on 
which  the  grain  was  bought  by  Mr.  Mead 
was  a  guarantee  to  the  growers  of  65c 
per  100  pounds  for  barley  and  90c  for 
wheat,  the  company  to  pay  the  growers 
all  money  received  for  it  up  to  75c  for 
barley  and  $1.05  for  wheat,  and  one-half 
of  all  received  in  excess  of  these  prices. 
These  terms  proved  very  acceptable  to 
the  grain  growers  of  the  valley  and  most 
of  them  closed  at  once. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

New  Way  of  Packing  Cherries.— 
Lodi  Sentinel:  Some  of  the  finest  cherries 
ever  seen  in  Lodi  were  displayed  by 
Friedberger  &  Anderson  in  the  window  of 
the  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  office  this  week. 
Not  alone  was  the  fruit  of  the  choicest, 
but  it  was  packed  in  a  unique  manner. 
The  cherries  were  evenly  placed  in  small, 
square  cartoons,  eight  to  a  box,  appro- 
priately labeled,  and  these  in  turn  were 
packed  in  a  larger  box  weighing  about 
ten  pounds.  The  cartoons  are  labeled 
"California  Cherries.  From  Grower  to 
Consumer.    J.  A.  Anderson,  Lodi,  Cal." 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Lompoc's  Apple  Crop.  —  Journal: 
The  apple  crop  is  sufficiently  advanced  to 
permit  an  expert  orchardist  to  give  a 
fairly  good  estimate  of  the  yield.  Belle- 
fleurs  and  Pearmains  will  both  be  cut 
short  fully  one-half,  while  few  varieties 
are  up  to  the  usual  yield. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Fruit  Notes  — Los  Gatos  News,  June 
5:  We  are  pleased  to  record  for  the  past 
week  fairly  cool  days  and  cold  nights. 
We  have  also  had  considerable  overcast 
weather,  all  of  which  has  proven  bene- 
ficial to  the  growing  fruit,  particularly  to 
cherries,  which  are  ripening  slowly.  The 
Governor  Wood  variety  or  soft  whites  are 
much  smaller  than  usual.  Royal  Annes 
are  looking  very  well  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  of  good 
size.  The  prospect  for  apricots  improves 
as  the  days  go  by.  While  the  trees  are 
not  sufficiently  loaded  to  require  any 
amount  of  thinning,  there  are  many  places 
where  it  would  have  been  well  to  have 
thinned  them.  The  Los  Gatos  canneries 
are  operating  on  full  time,  as  the  Governor 
Wood  cherries  are  coming  in  very  rapidly. 
The  first  lot  of  Royal  Annes  arrived  yes- 
terday, and  by  next  week  the  canneries 
will  be  running  full  handed  day  and 
evening. 

The  Prune  Crop.— The  prune  crop  is 
sufficiently  developed  so  that  the  packers 
and  growers  alike  are  beginning  to  specu- 
late on  the  extent  of  the  crop  and  the 
opening  price.  The  orchards  appear  to 
be  In  prime  condition.  The  number  of 
prunes  on  the  trees  is  what  is  called  an 
average  yield.  In  most  orchards  it  Is 
about  what  the  trees  ought  to  bear  with- 
out injury  to  the  tree,  and  gives  a  more 
satisfactory  crop  than  when  the  trees  are 
loaded.  The  size  is  large  for  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  the  ground  is  moist  enough 
to  resist  any  dry  spell  that  is  likely  to 
come. 

SONOMA. 

Grapes  Doing  Well.—  Healdsburg 
Enterprise:  A  well-known  vineyardist, 
when  spoken  to  Wednesday  about  the 
grape  outlook,  expressed  a  very  encourag- 
ing view.  He  said  his  grapes  and  those 
of  his  neighbors  and  other  vineyards  that 
he  inspected  looked  none  the  worse  for 
the  dry  and  windy  weather  that  has  been 
prevailing  for  some  time.  He  thought 
the  crop  would  turn  out  good. 

Close  of  Egg  Storage  Season.  — 
Petaluma  Argus:  All  houses  have  now 
stopped  storing  eggs  and  are  shipping 
everything.  Thus  the  season  closes  a 
month  early  and  with  an  advance  of  3c. 
over  last  year's  prices. 

STANISLAUS. 

Wheat  Making  a  Fair  Showing.— 
Oakdale  Graphic,  June  4:  E.  R.  Crawford 
has  160  acres  of  wheat  on  river  bottom 
land  at  Langworth  ranch.  T.  F.  Snedlgar 
estimates  the  yield  at  fifteen  sacks  to  the 
acra.  The  stalk  measures  4  feet;  heads 
three  grains  to  the  mesh;  stalk  still  fresh 
and  green. 


SUTTER. 

Inspecting  Sheep. —  Yuba  City 
Farmer:  Deputy  Sheep  Inspector  W.  H. 
Chism  has  been  quite  busy  lately  inspect- 
ing the  flocks  in  this  county.  In  several 
localities  considerable  scab  was  found  and 
the  owners  instructed  to  dip  the  band  in 
which  the  affected  sheep  were  found. 
Some  of  the  sheep  had  recently  been 
brought  in  from  other  counties.  As  at 
this  season  of  the  year  the  sheep  men  are 
moving  their  flocks  from  one  locality  to 
another,  a  close  watch  is  being  kept  by 
the  inspectors  to  see  that  the  law  is  being 
complied  with  and  the  spread  of  the  scab 
prevented. 

Double-Headed  Barley.— At  the 
Stoker  farm,  southwest  of  Yuba  City,  Is  a 
field  of  double-headed  barley.  The  barley 
is  similar  to  the  ordinary  kind  except  that 
on  each  stalk  there  are  two  heads,  the 
stalk  branching  similar  to  corn.  It  is  of 
good  quality  and  will  make  a  large  yield. 

Grain  Crop  GOOD.— Independent:  In 
spite  of  the  unusual  dry  spring  months, 
the  yield  of  grain  in  Sutter  county  will  ba 
an  average  one.  It  is  true  that  late  sown 
barley  and  wheat  will  be  short,  but  it  has 
been  estimated  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  grain  acreage  of  the  county  is  sum- 
mer-fallow, and  as  the  summer-fallow  in 
every  part  of  the  county  looks  exceeding 
well,  it  is  safe  to  say  on  the  whole  that 
Sutter  county  will  harvest  an  average 
crop. 

TEHAMA. 

A  Cluster  of  Apples  —Red  Bluff 
News:  From  a  tree  owned  by  J.  F.  Lin- 
thicum  of  Red  Bluff,  a  small  twig  was 
plucked  on  which  were  fifteen  June  apples 
ranging  in  size  from  |  of  an  inch  diame- 
ter to  1£  inch  diameter.  The  twig  was 
only  4  inches  long  and  only  a  shade  more 
than  i  inch  thick.  The  tree  is  so  loaded 
with  apples  it  will  break  down  if  the  fruit 
is  not  thinned  out. 

Sale  of  Large  Cattle  Ranch. — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Beck  have  sold  the 
property  known  as  the  Vestal  ranch,  in 
the  Diamond  Range  country,  to  S.  H.  and 
W.  G.  Humason  and  N.  Beach  of  Minne- 
sota, who  propose  stocking  the  ranch  with 
fine  breeds  of  cattle.  The  ranch  includes 
about  5500  acres  and  was  sold  for  $35,000. 

Early  Apricots  —Red  Bluff  People's 
Cause:  The  first  apricots  to  make  their 
appearance  in  the  local  market  were 
brought  in  on  June  5  by  G.  W.  Freemyers 
from  his  Antelope  valley  orchard.  They 
sold  readily  at  4  cents  per  pound.  Mr. 
Freemyers  has  thirteen  trees  of  early  apri- 
cots at  his  home  and  they  are  heavily 
laden,  each  tree  having  about  400  pounds 
of  fruit  on  it.  Last  season  these  trees 
netted  Mr.  Freemyers  over  $100  and  will, 
perhaps,  do  better  than  that  this  season. 

TULARE. 

Prospect  Looking  Better  —Reg- 
ister: S.  A.  Allen  of  the  Westwood 
orchard  says  that  the  fruit  crop  out  there 
will  be  better  than  was  looked  for  several 
weeks  ago.  While  the  lower  branches  of 
the  trees  have  but  little  on,  the  upper 
branches  are  bearing  as  much  as  they 
should  have,  and  he  expects  to  get  a 
pretty  fair  yield  altogether.  R.  H. 
Beaver  also  reports  better  conditions  than 
he  did  last  month,  and  thinks  he  will  have 
quite  a  crop  of  peaches.  These  reports 
from  orchards  where  the  fruit  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  almost  ruined  by  frost, 
and  the  fact  that  in  several  of  the  orchards 
near  this  city  men  are  at  work  thinning 
peaches,  leads  to  the  presumption  that 
there  will  be  considerable  fruit  after  all  in 
this  neighborhood. 

About  Calves  — A  farmer  living  near 
Tulare  says  that  while  he  believes  in 
having  blooded  stock,  his  experience  has 
taught  him  that  the  main  thing  to  do  if 
one  wants  good  dairy  cows  is  to  see  that 
they  get  good  care  while  they  are  calves. 
A  blue-blood  calf,  if  not  given  good  feed 
and  plenty  of  it,  will  not  develop  into  as 
good  a  cow  as  one  of  ordinary  stock  which 
has  been  well  fed  and  cared  for.  Some 
farmers  let  young  stock  run  on  nearly 
barren  pastures,  as  though  anything  were 
good  enough  for  a  calf,  and  under  such 
treatment  they  need  not  expect  good 
dairy  stock. 

YUBA. 

Hop  Crop  Will  Be  Short.— Wheat- 
land Four  Corners:  The  hops  of  this  sec- 
tion are  going  backward  and  prospects 
are  for  a  little  over  half  a  crop.  The  vine 
growth  the  early  part  of  the  season  was 
unusually  fine  and  the  growers  figured  on 
a  heavy  crop.  All  the  early  growths  are 
now  burring  out.  These  vines  have  not 
yet  reached  the  top  wires.  The  later 
training  Is  not  yet  burring,  but  the  growth 
is  slow  and  It  is  feared  that  both  early  and 
late  training  will  make  less  than  half  a 
normal  growth.  The  hop  men  have  rea- 
son to  lament  this  condition,  as  they  have 
done  an  unusual  amount  of  plowing,  culti- 
vating and  fertilizing.  The  cause  of  the 
early  maturing  is  due  to  the  wet  winter 
primarily  and  the  subsequent  long  period 
of  dry  weather  and  north  winds. 
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The  Sick  Child. 

He  for  whom  the  world  was  made 

Cannot  lift  his  heavy  head, 

All  its  pretty  curls  puffed  out, 

Burnt  with  fevers,  parched  with  drought. 

He,  the  tyrant,  whimsical, 
With  the  round  world  for  his  ball, 
In  a  dreadful  patience  lies, 
Old  since  yesterday  and  wise. 

Like  a  martyr  on  the  rack 
Smiles,  his  soft  lips  burnt  to  black, 
While  the  fever  still  devours 
His  small  body,  sweet  as  flowers. 

Dreadful  patience  like  a  sword 
Stabs  his  mother's  heart,  dear  Lord; 
Make  him  naughty,  wild  and  gay, 
As  he  was  but  yesterday. 

Little  services  he  pays 
With  his  kisses  and  his  praise, 
While  his  eyes  ask  pardon  still 
That  he's  troublesome  and  ill. 

He  lies  smiling  with  a  fire 

In  his  cheeks  blown  higher  and  higher, 

By  the  wind  of  fever  fanned. 

Lord,  his  kisses  on  my  hand  ! 

Give  me  back  my  boy,  I  pray, 
Turbulent,  of  yesterday, 
Not  this  angel,  like  a  sword 
In  his  mother's  heart,  dear  Lord  ! 

—  Katharine  Tynan. 


Old  Time  Friends  in  the  School  Exhibitions. 

Mister  "Soldier  of  the  Legion,"  you  are 

dying  in  Algiers, 
And  the  boy  upon  the  "burning  deck  "  is 

shedding  bitter  tears, 
And  we're  getting  closer,  closer  to  the 

Hohenlinden  fight, 
And  we  really  fear  that  curfew's  going  to 

ring  again  to-night. 

Sir  John  Moore  will  be  buried  in  his  an- 
cient soldier  coat, 

While  not  a  drum  is  beaten  and  we  hear 
no  funeral  note, 

And  Mary,  known  to  all  the  girls  so  very 
long  ago, 

Will  lead  us  out  that  "  little  lamb  "  whose 
"  fleece  was  white  as  snow." 

And  Cato  will  tell  Plato  that  he  reasons 
very  well, 

While  Hamlet  on  the  future  in  soliloquy 
will  dwell, 

And  we'll  hearken  on  the  hilltops  and 

we'll  listen  in  the  glade 
To  the  wonder  and  the  thunder  of  the 

charging  "light  brigade."  . 

But  come,  old  friends,  and  lead  us  to  the 

meadows  far  away, 
For  the  boys  who  rang  the  curfew  once 

are  getting  old  and  gray, 
And  death,  the  reckless  reaper,  is  thinning 

out  the  line, 
But  in  dreams  they  drift  to  Bingen,  to 

"  Bingen  on  the  Rhine." 

—  Atlanta  Constitution. 


Joan. 


L 

A  good  old  sweet-smelling  garden, 
and  one  little  maid  among  the  flowers 
and  bees  and  butterflies.  All  alone  she 
was,  for  mother  did  not  come  out  into 
the  garden  much  these  days.  Joan 
stopped  before  a  tall  pink  hollyhock, 
and  spoke. 

"  I  don't  therink  this  is  such  a  nice 
summer  as  most,"  she  said.  "I 
used  to  say  '  fink,'  once — oh,  years  and 
years  ago,  wren  I  was  ker-wite  a  little 
baby,  but  I  say  '  therink '  now  'cause 
I'm  most  grown  up,  you  see." 

Then  she  walked  on  again  down  the 
little  twisted  gravel  path,  with  her 
hands  clasped  behind  her  and  brows 
grave  with  thought.  For  so  Man 
Daddy  used  to  walk  when  he  was  hav- 
ing a  big  "  therink." 

"  But  it's  whole  days — 'most  years — 
since  Man  Daddy  went  away,"  she  said, 
stopping  beside  a  gray  green  bush  of 
lavender,  "  and  he  said  good-by  so  hasty, 
he  squeezed  me  so  hard  that  he  hurt 
and  his  eyes  were  angry,  and  I  hadn't 
been  naughty  at  all.  Are  you  sorry, 
sweet  lavender  ?  "  She  buried  her  face 
in  the  fragrance,  then  trotted  on 
down  the  little  path,  till  she  came  to  a 
tall  foxglove.  She  tilted  back  her  yel- 
low head  and  gazed  up  at  the  white 
and  red  bells  with  wide  eyed  gravity, 
her  hands  still  clasped  behind  her  back. 

"  One  day,"  she  said,  "a  lady  came  to 


see  mother.  It  was — it  was  a  long,  big 
time  ago,  afore  you  were  borned, 
pretty  ladies  what  bow,  and  she  tried 
to  kiss  me  when  she  was  going,  but  I 
didn't  like  her,  you  see,  and  I  wouldn't 
kiss  her  and  I  ran  in  to  mother,  and 
mother  was  ill  on  the — I  forgot — the 
bed  without  covers  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  lady  was  smiling  ever 
so,  and  her  dress  was  as  long  as  a  new 
little  baby's,  and  that  was  the  day  Man 
Daddy  went  away." 

She  bowed  gravely  to  the  polite  fox- 
gloves and  trotted  on. 

Before  a  group  of  tall  white  lilies, 
she  stopped  again.  She  came  closer, 
and,  stretching  up  her  arms,  pulled  one 
gently  down  and  laid  her  soft  cheek 
against  the  snowy  petals. 

For  a  moment  the  baby  lip  quivered. 
"  Man  Daddy  loved  you  the  bestest  of 
all.  '  Queen  of  the  Garden ' — that's 
what  he  called  you,  you  know." 

Then  a  cry  went  up  in  the  warm, 
sweet  air.  "  I  want  Man  Daddy — oh,  I 
want  him  so  bad  !  " 

The  little  hands  were  unclasped  only 
to  be  locked  together  tighter  still. 
"For  I'm  most  grown  up,  you  see," 
whispered  Baby  Joan,  to  the  tall  white 
lily,  "and  grown-ups  don't  cry,  you 
know." 

She  left  the  lilies,  and  walked  on  in 
thought.  At  the  end  of  the  path  her 
wee  red  sunshade  was  tied  with  string 
to  a  nail  in  the  wall.  Such  a  long  while 
it  had  taken  to  fix  that  sunshade 
"propelly,"  but  Joan  eyed  it  proudly 
now. 

"Are  you  ker-wite  happy,"  she  said, 
peeping  round  at  the  clambering  white 
and  pink  convolvulus  behind  the  little 
parasol.  "  Poor  muslin  ladies,  didn't 
the  wind  blow  you  drefful  ?  " 

Then  she  watched  a  little  blue  but- 
terfly as  she  fluttered  about  from 
flower  to  flower,  and  finally  sailed  over 
the  wall. 

"If  I  was  a  butterfly,"  she  said  to 
the  convolvulus,  "  I  would  soon  find  Man 
Daddy."  She  sighed,  so  that  her  small 
muslin-pinafored  bosom  gave  a  big 
heave.  "But  then,"  with  another 
thought,  "I'd  have  to  leave  mother." 

She  sighed  again.  "Mother  says, 
'  Don't  worry,  Joan,' when  I  ask  when 
Man  Daddy's  coming  home,  and  then 
she  kisses  me  ever  so,  to  make  up." 

She  trotted  on  again  with  hands  be- 
hind her  back. 

A  woman  looking  from  a  window 
turned  away  in  anguish  from  the  small 
feminine  imitation  of  Man  Daddy. 

Suddenly  the  chubby  legs  twinkled 
in  wild  haste  up  the  garden,  across  the 
velvet  lawn,  out  of  the  open  gate  into 
the  road. 

"  I  can  go  'most  as  fast  as  a  butter- 
fly," said  Joan,  "  and  I'll  find  Man  Daddy 
at  the  nice  place  where  Fido  was  took 
when  he  was  lost,  where  there  was 
such  heaps  and  heaps  of  dogs.  I 
know  that  Man  Daddy'U  be  there," 
with  a  gleeful  chuckle  that  brought  the 
dimples  laughing  to  her  cheeks. 
"Mother  never  thought  of  that,  I 
b'lieve  it  was  the  lilies  that  put  the 
therink  in  my  inside." 

Along  the  hot,  dusty  road,  meeting 
no  one  in  this  peaceful  dinner  hour,  she 
trotted,  her  sunbonnet  dragging  be- 
hind and  her  yellow  hair  rivaling  the 
glowing  wheat  fields  on  either  side. 

In  her  desire  to  emulate  the  butter- 
fly she  got  over  the  ground  at  a  sur- 
prising pace.  She  put  all  her  heart  and 
soul  into  her  endeavor,  as  she  always 
did  into  everything  she  undertook. 
Life  to  Joan  was  a  deep  and  an  earnest 
thing.  She  hardly  knew  that  her  short 
legs  were  aching,  or  that  her  curls  were 
sticking  to  her  damp  little  brow.  By  the 
time  the  village  dinner  hour  was  over 
the  village  was  left  far  behind  by  Joan's 
determined  legs.  She  began  to  meet 
people,  and  a  few  asked  her  where  she 
was  going.  Joan's  beaming,  moist  smile 
and  her  answer,  "Man  Daddy — jus' 
there,"  with  a  grimy  forefinger  point- 
ing apparently  to  the  end  of  the  road 
or  lane  or  field,  satisfied  them.  But 
presently  Joan  stopped  to  talk  to  a 
great  sunflower  nodding  its  golden 
head  at  her  over  the  railing  of  a  little 
garden.  It  was  when  she  caught  sight 
of  its  friendly  face  that  she  knew  how 
her  legs  ached. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  sitting  down 
for  just  one  minute  beneath  the  sun- 
flower and  gazing  up  at  it  wistfully, 


"  I'm  not  really  a  butterfly,  and — my 
legs  hurt  a  little." 

The  sunflower  nodded  encouragingly. 

"  It's  a  long  way,"  said  Joan.  "  I've 
run  miles  and  miles,  pretty  good  lady 
— oh,  miles  and  miles — miles" — her 
voice  trailed  off  into  a  drowsy  murmur 
— "miles  1 "  she  said,  with  a  sudden  jerk 
and  sitting  upright.  She  gazed  up  at 
the  sunflower  reproachfully.  "I 
mustn't  go  to  sleep,"  she  said.  "I've 
got  to  find  Man  Daddy  in  the  big  place 
where  they  took  Fido  when  he  was  lost. 
It's  just  there,"  pointing  down  the 
road.  "  Good-by,  gold  lady.  I  must  be 
quick,  'cause  Man  Daddy  will  be  lone- 
some without  me  and  mother,  you  see, 
and  mother  will  be  lonesome,  too." 

She  started  at  a  run,  then  looked 
back  over  her  shoulder  at  the  sun- 
flower with  a  troubled  little  laugh. 
"My  legs  won't  work  propelly,"  she 
said,  and  struggled  on.  The  sun 
had  gone  behind  great  threatening 
clouds,  but  Joan  took  no  heed.  All  her 
mind  was  centered  on  getting  on.  She 
took  no  more  rest  till  she  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  group  of  poppies  growing 
in  the  grass  at  the  wayside ;  by  them 
her  legs  stumbled  and  gave  way,  and 
she  sank  down  on  to  the  grass.  She 
whispered  to  them  in  a  little  voice  that 
was  breathless  and  full  of  tears.  "I 
want  mother  and  Man  Daddy  !  "  she 
said,  and  then  she  lay  still  and  set  her 
teeth  together  to  keep  the  sobs  back. 
But  presently  she  sat  up.  "Dey's 
coming,"  she  gasped,  her  grammar 
growing  weak  in  her  extremity.  A 
sudden  gleam  lit  her  face. 

"  Grown-up  angels  cry  to  give  the 
flowers  water,"  she  said,  as  a  great  tear 
rolled  down  her  cheek,  and,  kneeling,  she 
bent  over  the  poppies  and  sobbed  her 
heart  out,  while  the  tears  splashed  onto 
the  flowers.  But  other  drops  came  and 
mingled  with  hers — great  angry  drops 
from  dark  clouds  overhead — drops  that 
beat  the  poppies  shuddering  to  the 
earth.  "  The  angels  are  crying,  too," 
murmured  Joan,  sleepily,  then  rolled 
over  and  lay  still. 

The  angel's  crying  was  long  and  ve- 
hement. It  woke  Joan  several  times, 
but  she  was  dazed  with  weariness. 
Once  she  murmured  with  a  smile : 
"It's  'most  a  cold  bath  'stead  of  a 
teppy  to-day,  mother,"  and  went  to 
sleep  again. 

In  the  dimly  lit  room  on  the  white 
little  bed  Joan  tossed  wearily  from  side 
to  side.  "You  see,  little  blue  ladies, 
it  hurts  bad  in  your  stummick — jus' 
here,"  laying  one  hot  little  hand  on  her 
chest,  "  but  I'm  not  crying,  you 
know." 

"  No,  my  brave  little  darling,"  mur- 
mured the  woman,  bending  over  her. 

"  But  you  is  mother  !  "  in  an  access 
of  utter  surprise.  "I  felt  it  on  my 
head.  I  finked — therinked — grown-ups 
never — Oh,  it  hurts,  mother  !  "  her 
fingers  clinging  around  her  mother's  ; 
it  hurts,  you  see,"  drawing  a  long  sob- 
bing breath.  Presently  she  began, 
anxiously:  "That  did  sound  like  cry- 
ing a  bit,  but,"  with  a  tremulous  little 
laugh,  "  it  wasn't,  really — " 

"  No,  no,  dear — I  know — try  to  go  to 
sleep,"  and  she  began  to  sing  a 
lullaby. 

"You  sing  very  nice,  all  of  you," 
babbled,  the  restless  voice.  "  I  do  like 
flower  singing — you  can  hear  the  wind 
shaking  their  voices — but  Man  Daddy 
won't  come  !  One  day,  it  was  years 
and  years  ago,  little  pink  ladies,  I  ran 
and  ran — you  see,  I'm  not  a  butterfly, 
but  then,  when  butterflies  use  their 
legs  they  go  quite  slow,  and  I  haven't 
any  wings,  you  see — " 

A  frock-coated  figure  bent  over  the 
bed  now,  and  the  woman's  eyes  never 
left  her  face. 

"Fever  high — she  must  be  soothed." 

"I  want  Man  Daddy — you're  not 
Man  Daddy — do  you  know,  one  day 
when  I  was  ker-wite  little — I  cut  mine 
finger — I  cried — wasn't  it  funny  ?  But 
Man  Daddy  tied  it  up  and  I  laughed 
'cause  he  said  it  was  a  dolly.  Would 
he  tie  my  stummick-up  if  he  was  here  ? 
It  hurts,  you  see — oh,  it  hurts  !  " 

Anguished  and  broken  came  the  wo- 
man's voice  :  "  I  do  not  know  where 
he  is." 

The  doctor  looked  grave,  and  pres- 
ently he  went. 

"Darling,  you  are  so   brave  and 


good,  will  you  try  to  go  to  sleep  to — to 
be  well  when  Daddy  comes  back  ?  " 

"  Is  he  coming  back,  mother  ?  Oh, 
it  hurts  !"  with  a  sob.  "It  hurts  so, 
mother." 

"If  you  go  to  sleep,  dear — oh,  do 
try  !    Joan,  do  try  !  " 

"I  will  shut  mine  eyes — tight, 
mother,  so — " 

The  restless  little  body  lay  rigidly 
still. 

"Think  of  the  sheep,  dear,"  said  the 
mother,  using  a  recipe  she  had  found 
successful  in  a  former  childish  illness. 
"  Count  them  as  they  come  up  to  the 
gate  and  jump  over  it.  See,  there  they 
go — one,  two,  three." 

Presently,  the  great  eyes  opened 
with  a  piteously  worried  look. 

"Mother,  they  stick!  They  won't 
jump  over  the  gate  at  all  !  " 

All  the  woman's  pride  had  gone. 

She  racked  her  brain  for  some  clew 
to  her  husband's  whereabouts.  At  last 
she  thought  she  had  one  faint  and 
elusive,  but  she  would  try — she  would 
telegraph.  She  crept  from  the  room 
while  Joan  lay  in  an  uneasy  doze,  and 
wrote  her  telegram,  then  sent  it  off 
with  a  wild  prayer  in  her  heart. 

The  night — so  long  that  Joan  thought 
after  each  doze  that  it  was  a  fresh 
weary  night  begun  again — passed  ;  the 
sun  rose  in  a  glory  that  flooded  the 
room  and  shone  pink  on  the  weary 
little  face  lying  on  the  crumpled  pillow; 
and  then,  when  the  pink  glory  had 
faded  and  left  only  one  bar  of  gold 
peeping  through  the  bars,  and  resting 
lovingly  on  the  yellow  curls,  he  came. 
Straight  to  the  little  bedroom  he  came. 

"  You  see,  queen  of  the  garden," 
babbled  the  restless  little  voice,  "it 
hurts  rather  bad.  He  loved  you  the 
bestest  of  all ;  but  he  won't  come — and 
I  musn't  cry,  you  see.    But  it  hurts." 

He  bent  over  her,  her  tiny  hands  in 
his. 

"Joan—" 

Joan's  beaming  smile  greeted  him. 

"  He  has  come,  queen  of  the  garden 
— Man  Daddy  has  come  ! "  she  said, 
with  an  infinite  content,  and  fell  asleep. 

When  she  awakened  the  pain  had 
"  'most  gone." 

"  I  knowed  you  would  take  it  away, 
Man  Daddy,  but"  wistfully— "I  didn't 
find  you,  did  I  ?  " 

He  glanced  across  the  bed  at  the  wo- 
man's down-bent  head. 

"  Yes,  Joan,  you  did.  If  you  hadn't 
looked  for  me  I  should  not  have  come." 

She  half  smiled. 

"  But—" 

"Never  mind  how,  little  one.  It's 
all  through  you  I  am  here." 

"  Honest  Ingin,  Man  Daddy  ?  " 

"  Honest  Ingin,  Joan." 

She  beamed,  satisfied. 

"If  I  hadn't  looked  for  you,  you 
wouldn't  have  corned.  Aren't  you  ever 
so  glad,  mother  ?  " 

Low  and  earnest  came  the  woman's 
answer  : 

"Yes,  dear." 

"May  I  go  and  tell  the  flowers  now, 
Man  Daddy  ?  " 
"Not  yet,  Joan." 

"But  you  haven't  tied  up  my  stum- 
mick into  a  dolly — " 

"Not  this  time.  Lie  still  and  be 
good,  little  one." 

"  Yes,  Man  Daddy.    Kiss  me." 

He  bent  over  and  kissed  her. 

"You,  too,  mother."  Then  suddenly 
she  dimpled  gleefully.  "I  want  a 
jumble  kiss,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  little  constrained  pause. 

"You  haven't  forgotted,  Man 
Daddy  ?  "  in  shrill  tones  of  woe. 

"No." 

"  Then  be  quick  !  " — holding  out  her 
hands.    "Come  'long,  mother." 

"We  must  humor  her,"  murmured 
the  mother,  with  downcast  eyes.  "It 
is  a  foolish  game,  but — " 

The  man  kept  his  arm  around  her 
when  the  "game"  was  over. 

"  We  must  pretend  well,  she  is  so 
sharp,"  he  muttered  weakly. 

Joan  lay  and  chuckled  drowsily. 
When  the  long  lashes  rested  on  the 
baby's  cheeks,  the  woman  made  a 
slight  movement  away  from  him ;  but 
his  arm  tightened. 

"  Suppose  she  wakened  ?  "  he  said. 

There  was  no  sound  then  in  the  room 
save  the  ticking  of  his  watch.  Pres- 
ently he  spoke : 

"  Nora,  I  cannot  go  away  again." 
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"Stay"— she  breathed— "I  do  not 
believe  that  tale." 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  ! " 

Silence  again.    Then — 

"  I  should  have  denied  it,  Nora." 

"No— no;  I  was  wicked  to  doubt 
you." 

"  I  deny  it  now,  before — 

But  she  stopped  him  with  a  kiss. 

"Man  Daddy,  kiss  me,  too.  May  I 
go  and  tell  the  flowers  in  the  mornin'  ? 
I  am  ker-wite  well  now." 

"Go  to  sleep  again,  little  one." 

She  shut  her  eyes  obediently,  then 
opened  them  with  a  gleeful  smile. 

"All  the  sheeps  are  jumping  over 
the  gate  now,  mother  ! "  she  cried — 
"every  one  of  them."— Margaret 
Westrupt. 


Use  Vinegar  Sparingly. 

Vinegar  is  one  of  the  common  condi- 
ments which  is  useful  perhaps  in  small 
quantities,  but  certainly  injurious  if 
taken  freely.  A  dinner  salad  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  for  six  per- 
sons is  a  good  proportion.  Vinegar, 
spices,  in  fact,  all  substances  which,  in 
themselves  preserve  food  materials, 
hinder  digestion.  A  little  acid,  a  very 
little,  will  sometimes  prevent  rapid, 
unnatural  fermentation  in  the  stomach, 
giving  time  for  a  weak  digestion  to  as- 
sert itself.  The  habit,  however,  if  con- 
tinued for  any  length  of  time,  will  in- 
crease the  digestive  troubles  by  con- 
stantly aiding  rather  than  strengthen- 
ing the  gastric  secretions. 

The  stomach  acid  is  mild  and  very 
easily  overpowered  by  either  strong 
alkalies  or  acids.  Pickles  preserved 
in  vinegar  are  always  to  be  condemned. 
They  create  an  appetite  by  irritating 
the  stomach,  and,  if  continued,  provoke 
gastric  indigestion.  Salads,  where  but 
a  small  quantity  of  vinegar  is  used,  are 
the  best  conveyors  of  this  condiment. 
Home  made  vinegars  are  strong  with 
acetic  acid,  and  have  no  virtue  over 
good  manufactured  vinegars  except  in 
flavoring.  The  apple  imparts  an  agree- 
able aroma,  which  makes  a  pleasant 
and  apparently  mild  flavor.  Grape 
vinegar,  made  by  adding  yeast  or 
"mother"  to  an  uncooked  sweetened 
grape  juice,  is  excellent,  and  with  a 
tarragon  flavor  is  one  of  the  best  salad 
seasonings. 

The  sweet  pickle  has  no  advantage 
over  the  sour  one.  Sugar,  added  to 
vinegar,  makes  it  pass  the  palate  more 
easily,  but  both  enter  the  stomach  as 
they  originally  were — the  sugar  as 
sugar,  the  vinegar  as  vinegar. 
There  is  no  combination  or  neu- 
tralization of  either.  The  perfectly 
natural  palate  refuses  all  very  hot,  bit- 
ter, sour  or  flat  foods.  But  to  meet  our 
artificial  cravings  we  overlook  this  fact 
and  cover  or  disguise  our  likings  that 
they  may  pass  unnoticed.  We  cannot, 
however,  deceive  the  stomach,  and  con- 
sequently we  pay  a  heavy  penalty. 

Seasoned  or  scented  vinegars  are 
made  by  adding  onion,  tarragon,  bay 
leaf  and  celery  to  plain  vinegars  ;  these 
when  used  in  moderation  have  a  di- 
etetic value.  One  ounce  of  tarragon 
added  to  one  quart  of  vinegar  is  quite 
sufficient.  One  ounce  of  bruised  mint, 
thoroughly  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of 
vinegar,  slightly  sweetened,  makes  mint 
sauce  for  lamb.  Onion  and  garlic  vin- 
egar should  be  made  fresh  at  each 
using,  or  they  have  an  unpleasant 
taste. 

The  best  combinations  are  meats 
and  green  vegetables  with  vinegar. 

Bad  combinations  with  vinegar  or 
severe  acids  are  sugars,  spices  and 
starches. 

A  sour  stew  of  meat  is  not  so  bad  ;  a 
little  vinegar  with  greens  is  an  advan- 
tage ;  but  when  added  to  beans,  to 
soften  the  legumin,  hinders  the  diges- 
tion of  the  starch,  which  is  false  econ- 
omy. 

To  have  perfect  digestion  and  good 
health,  with  corresponding  strength, 
avoid  severe  acids,  and  all  unwise  com 
binations. — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


"Wonder  why  Van  Major  is  always 
referring  to  his  "velvet  lawn'  ?"  "He's 
got  a  right  to.  He  told  me  that  with 
the  grass  seed  he  has  sown  and  the  new 
sod  he's  bought  it  has  cost  him  just 
$4.75  a  yard." 


Whims  and  Wrinkles. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  the 
woman  who  would  avoid  wrinkles  : 

Don't  speak  with  all  the  muscles  of 
the  face  in  play.  It  is  very  charming 
and  captivating  to  be  deeply,  deadly  in 
earnest,  but  facial  grimaces  form 
creases  which,  in  time,  will  become 
fixed. 

Don't  worry,  but  if  worry  you  must, 
keep  the  forehead  smooth  and  don't 
frown. 

Don't  wear  tight  shoes.  They  make 
a  young  face  look  drawn  and  wrinkled 
in  a  few  hours. 

Don't  neglect  the  ten  minutes  rest 
during  the  day,  with  the  feet  raised. 
It  gives  the  whole  body  a  great  sense 
of  repose  and  works  wonders  in  smooth- 
ing out  the  lines  of  the  face. 

Don't  let  insomnia  get  the  upper 
hand.  By  all  means  in  your  power  try 
to  break  up  the  habit.  Sleeplessness 
is  sometimes  by  unconscious  hunger, 
and  a  cup  of  hot  water  or  a  biscuit  will 
often  induce  sleep. 

Don't  go  too  long  without  food. 
Hunger  gives  a  strained  look  to  the 
face.  Now  and  then,  if  one  is  fatigued, 
a  bite  between  meals  will  invigorate  the 
whole  system  and  give  repose  and  re- 
laxation to  strained  muscles  and 
nerves. 

Don't  sit  facing  a  strong  light. 
Don't  scowl. 

Don't  use  violence  in  smoothing  out 
lines  on  the  face,  for  it  will  not  stand 
pounding.  The  manipulation  must  be 
gentle  and  even,  or  the  skin  will  be- 
come coarse  and  leathery. 

Don't  rub  the  lines  the  wrong  way, 
or  they  will  become  more,  instead  of 
less,  prominent.  Rub  across  the 
wrinkles  with  a  rotary  motion. 

Don't  loosen  the  skin  from  the  under- 
lying tissues,  or  stretch  it. 

Don't  forget  that  occasionally  dur- 
ing treatment  the  face  should  be  gently 
smoothed  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of 
both  hands. 

Don't  be  anxious  or  disheartened  or 
impatient.  These  passions  make  ugly 
lines  on  the  face. 

Don't  believe  that  there  is  any 
supernatural  virtue  in  being  ugly,  or 
that  it  is  so  very  frivolous  to  contrive 
that  a  man  shall  always  remain  in  love 
with  his  own  wife. 

For  the  man  who  loves  out-door 
sports,  and  the  woman,  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter, come  innumerable  desk  furnishings 
suggestive  of  the  chase.  An  inkstand 
is  sunken  in  the  tip  of  a  deer's  antler. 
The  handle  of  the  blotter,  as  well  as 
the  paper  kinfe  and  penholder,  is  of 
horn  or  bone,  invariably  tipped  with 
gold.  With  such  furnishings  as  this 
a  waste  basket  of  Indian  weave  is  suit- 
able. For  college  students  are  desk 
sets  in  their  respective  college  colors, 
but  there  is  absolutely  nothing  new  in 
the  way  of  designs,  and  only  a  college 
girl  can  see  beauty  in  vivid  blue,  red  or 
black  and  orange  leather.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  rage  for  individuality 
and  fitting  out  desks  to  follow  the 
general  scheme  of  the  library  or  den, 
the  silver  furnishings  have  suffered  an 
eclipse  and  may  be  picked  up  for  a  mere 
song.  One  is  always  safe  in  buying 
these,  provided  the  design  is  simple 
and  elegant,  for  the  reaction  is  bound 
to  come.  The  world  is  too  fond  of 
things  that  glitter  to  keep  sterling 
silver  under  a  cloud  for  many  moons. 

As  women  follow  most  faithfully  the 
changes  in  stationery,  it  is  not  remark- 
able that  new  grades  of  paper  are 
named  for  fabrics  favored  by  the  shop- 
pers. For  several  seasons  dealers 
have  been  showing  a  paper  called  linen 
lawn,  which  is  all  its  name  implies.  It 
is  a  trifle  rough  to  the  eye,  yet  soft  to 
the  pen,  closely  woven  and  somewhat 
rich  in  texture.  The  organdie  papers 
are  sheer  and  light  weight.  From 
London  comes  an  organdie  paper  with 
sprigs  of  flowers  in  an  upper  corner, 
but  it  has  not  found  favor  with  Ameri- 
can women. 

A  paper  just  reaching  the  market  is 
called  "Dotted  Swiss,"  and  when  held 
to  the  light  it  reveals  a  perfect  repro- 
duction of  the  dotted  effect  of  this 
popular  summer  material.  The  dots 
are  for  the  eye  only,  and  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  movement  of  the  pen. 

The  most  faddish  offering  of  the  hour 
shows  the  influence  of  the  handwork 


that  is  on  all  things  this  season.  It  is 
an  excellent  hemstitch  effect  on  paper, 
the  simulation  of  a  half-inch  hem  run- 
ning around  the  edge  of  the  sheet. 
Sometimes  there  are  two  lines,  either 
of  the  same  tint  as  the  paper  or  in  a 
contrasting  color.  At  one  shop  $1.50 
per  quire  is  charged  for  a  gray  paper 
of  this  sort,  which  shows  the  hemstitch- 
ing in  red.  Another  design  shows  a 
distinct  feather  stitching  between  the 
double  line  of  hemstitching.  This  is 
secured  by  embossing  of  the  most  skill- 
ful sort. 


Perfumes  and  the  Voices. 


Girls  and  others  who  take  singing 
lessons  are  experiencing  the  inconven- 
iences sometimes  attached  to  science's 
discoveries.  Those  whose  teachers  fol- 
low assiduously  the  latest  wrinkles  from 
Paris  have  been  instruct  ed  that  in 
future  they  must  rigorously  abstain 
from  the  use  of  perfumes  and  the  wear- 
ing of  odorous  flowers.  Needless  to 
say,  many  have  rebelled. 

The  new  regulation  has  been  evolved 
by  the  Parisian  professors  of  vocal 
music,  following  the  results  of  certain 
experiments  and  observations  made  by 
French  scientists.  According  to  a  well- 
known  teacher  of  singing  in  this  city, 
who  is  endeavoring  to  make  his  pupils 
live  up  to  the  new  rule,  the  experi- 
ments, which  are  primarily  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  teachers,  have 
proved  that  all  strong  perfumes  are 
injurious  to  the  delicate  membranes  of 
the  throat. 

Not  only  does  this  apply  to  the  con- 
centrated essences  that  come  in  bot- 
tles, but  even  to  the  fragrant  odors 
that  issue  from  the  flowers  themselves. 
The  violet's  perfume,  according  to  the 
experiments  made  with  the  laryngo- 
scope, is,  perhaps,  the  most  injurious 
of  all,  and  the  wearing  of  bunches  of 
these  simple  and  proverbially  modest 
flowers  has  been  strictly  forbidden  to 
all  who  are  anxious  to  cultivate  their 
voices. 

Prima  donnas  and  other  operatic 
singers  have  been  cautioned  concern- 
ing the  dangers  that  lurk  hidden  in 
their  corsage  bouquets,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  will  no  longer  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  magnificent  floral 
tributes  which  ardent  admirers  delight 
in  showering  upon  them,  by  ostenta- 
tiously nestling  their  faces  among  the 
dainty  blossoms  and  assuming  an  air  of 
ecstatic  bliss. 

After  all,  to  a  layman,  to  whom  the 
discovery  was  expounded,  it  really  did 
not  seem  so  startling,  and  as  usual,  in 
fact,  the  wonder  is  that  no  one  ever 
thought  it  out  before.  For  it  is  well 
known  that  the  sense  of  smell  depends 
for  its  appreciation  upon  the  tickling 
effect  produced  by  the  deposit  upon 
the  delicate  membranes  of  the  nose  of 
infinitesimally  minute  particles  thrown 
off  by  the  odoriferous  object. 

Some  substances  smell  not  at  all. 
That  is  because  they  either  throw  off 
no  such  particles,  or  because  the  par- 
ticles which  they  do  emit  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  affect  the  olfactory  mem- 
branes. 

Among  flowers  this  is  the  case  par- 
ticularly. Some  have  no  odor ;  they 
fall  into  the  class  of  substances  just  de- 
scribed. The  smell  of  others  is  un- 
pleasant because  they  throw  off  par- 
ticles which  are  obnoxious  to  the  mem- 
branes, and  the  latter  rebel. 

The  so-called  fragrant  flowers — 
notably  the  rose,  the  violet  and  the 
carnation — literally  tickle  the  olfactory 
membranes  to  a  sense  of  pleasure  and 
enjoyment,  though  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  some  persons  abhor  the  scent  of 
certain  flowers  that  to  the  majority  of 
mankind  seem  deliciously  fragrant. 

If,  then,  these  odoriferous  particles 
have  such  a  lively  action  upon  the 
nasal  membranes,  it  certainly  does  not 
appear  strange  that  when  inhaled,  as 
they  must  be  at  times,  they  would  have 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  membranes 
of  the  throat,  which  are  at  least  as 
sensitive  as  those  of  the  nose.  It  re- 
quires no  great  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  that  the  inhaling  of 
perfumes,  therefore,  might  seriously 
interfere  with  an  operatic  singer's 
powers,  which  are  so  keenly  depend- 
ent upon  the  perfect  condition  of  the 
laryngeal  membranes. — New  York  Sun. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Caramel  Pudding. — Four  eggs,  one 
quart  of  milk,  one  cup  of  sugar.  Put 
one  quart  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler  and 
add  three  eggs  well  beaten.  Put  the 
sugar  in  a  frying  pan  and  stir  con- 
stantly until  melted  ;  do  not  add  any 
water.  Then  pour  it  in  the  milk  and 
eggs.  If  wanted  thicker,  add  a  little 
cornstarch. 

Strawberry  Syrup. — Take  several 
boxes  of  fine,  ripe  strawberries  and 
press  their  juice  through  a  cloth.  To 
each  pint  of  juice  add  a  pint  of  simple 
syrup,  and  boil  gently  for  an  hour. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and,  when  cool, 
bottle,  sealing  the  corks.  Serve, 
mixed  with  water  to  taste,  in  glasses 
half  filled  with  crushed  ice. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes.  —  Remove  the 
seeds  and  pulp  from  the  tomatoes  by 
cutting  a  round  from  the  stem  end. 
Save  this  round  to  be  used  as  a  cover 
when  the  tomato  is  stuffed.  Fill  with 
minced  chicken  mixed  with  half  its  quan- 
tity of  hard-boiled  egg  yolks,  a  few  bits 
of  choppedjgreen  pepper,  and  moisten 
a  very  little  with  melted  butter  and 
onion  juice.    Add  needed  salt. 

Raspberry  Shrub.  —  Allow  eight 
quarts  of  berries  to  one  pint  of  acetic 
acid  and  four  quarts  of  water.  Put  all 
the  ingredients  into  a  stone  jar  and 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  stirring  occasionally.  For 
each  pint  of  juice  add  a  pound  of  sugar, 
boil  for  fiften  minutes,  and  bottle  while 
hot.  When  cool,  refill  the  bottles. 
Pound  the  corks  in  tightly,  cut  close  to 
the  bottle,  and  dip  in  hot  wax  to  seal. 

Stewed  Endive  With  Cream  Sauce. 
— Cut  the  outer  leaves  from  the  desired 
number  of  heads  of  endive  and  wash 
the  endive  thoroughly.  Drain  and  then 
boil  in  salted  water  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Remove,  put  into  colander 
and  let  cold  water  run  through  them. 
Chop  and  put  into  a  saucepan  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  butter.  Cover 
and  let  cook  for  twenty  minutes.  Un- 
cover, moisten  a  bit  with  cream, 
sprinkle  paprika  over  and  turn  onto 
fried  slices  of  bread.  Those  who  have 
favored  endive  as  a  salad  will  be  agree- 
ably surprised  at  finding  how  subtly 
this  way  of  cooking  it  appeals  to  them. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice  added 
to  the  water  in  which  rice  is  boiling  is 
said  to  aid  in  making  the  rice  whiter 
and  keeping  the  grains  separate. 

The  following  recipe  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  one  for  chapped  or  roughened 
hands:  Four  tablespoonfuls  of  pow- 
dered borax,  one-half  ounce  of  glycerine, 
one  block  of  gum  camphor,  one-half 
pint  bay  rum  and  one  pint  of  water. 

For  currant  wine,  select  dead-ripe 
currants.  Stem,  mash  and  strain  the 
fruit.  Add  granulated  sugar  and  water, 
having  allowed  one-half  pint  of  water 
and  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  each  quart  of  the  mashed  fruit.  Stir 
well  together  and  pour  into  a  clean 
cask,  leaving  the  bunghole  open.  It 
should  be  ready  for  bottling  in  a 
month. 

When  a  tempting  luncheon  seems  to 
be  lacking  in  nutritive  qualities,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  add  a  chocolate  dessert. 
Such  dishes  are  also  very  useful  for  the 
children's  table,  as  they  satisfy  the 
craving  for  sweets,  which  is  so  natural 
to  childhood,  and  are  often  preferred 
to  the  many  objectionable  confections 
which  so  many  children  eat,  for  lack  of 
something  better,  rather  than  because 
they  like  them. 

Sparkling  lemonade  is  made  by  sub- 
stituting carbonic  for  plain  water.  To 
make  a  sufficient  quantity  for  twenty- 
five  persons,  allow  three  dozen  lemons, 
three  pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  six 
oranges,  one  pineapple,  one  box  of 
strawberries  and  four  quarts  of  car- 
bonic water.  Squeeze  the  juice  from 
the  lemons  and  remove  the  pips.  Put  it 
into  the  punch  bowl  with  the  sugar  and 
stir  until  dissolved.  Slice  the  oranges, 
shred  the  pineapple,  and  hull  and  wash 
the  berries.  Then  add  them  all  to  the 
lemon  juice.  Put  a  large  cube  of  ice  in 
the  punch  bowl,  and  just  before  serving 
add  the  carbonic  water  which  has  pre- 
viously been  chilled. 
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San  Francisco,  June  10,  1903. 


CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July.  Stpt. 

Wednesday   74*«75  72*@72K 

Thursday   75  @76*  73?,@74X 

Friday   76*@76X  74*@73* 

Saturday   75*®75X  73X&73* 

Monday   74%@1b%  72X@73 

Tuesday   75*@75*  72*@72X 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per 
bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 

week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   47X@    @  

Thursday   47&@49   @  

Friday   49*<ai8*   @  

Saturday   48>*@48X   @  

Monday   48X@47X  47*®47 

Tuesday   47*®48*  46X@47^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  wa9  as 
follows: 

Dec,  1903.  May,  1904. 

Thursday   11  33X®1  31*      1  34  @  

Friday   1  32'8®1  32*   @  

Saturday   1  34*@1  32   @  

Monday   1  30X@1  31*   ©  

Tuesday   13.X@13IX   id,  

Wednesday   1  32X@1  31X   @  

WHEAT. 

The  spot  market  has  shown  the  same 
inactive  condition  as  for  some  weeks  pre- 
ceding, owing  to  paucity  of  supplies. 
There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  material 
change  in  this  regard  for  several  weeks  to 
come.  Stocks  in  the  entire  State  were  re- 
ported on  1st  inst.  at  only  50,000  tons,  half 
the  quantity  being  in  warehouses  un- 
listed on  the  Grain  Exchange  and  outside 
of  Port  Co9ta,  Stockton  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  was  some  flurry  in  the  specu- 
lative market  on  Saturday  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  Eppinger  &  Co.,  exporters 
of  wheat  and  barley,  and  a  member  of  the 
Big  Four  when  that  combine  operated. 
The  firm  was  heavily  short  on  December 
wheat  at  low  figures  and  long  on  grain 
charters  at  rates  above  the  current  mar- 
ket. They  speculated  on  California  hav- 
ing a  large  crop  this  season  and  lost.  It 
Is  one  of  the  few  cases  where  the  bears  In 
the  wheat  market  have  been  forced  to  the 
wall.  In  the  graveyard  of  financial 
wrecks  through  speculating  in  grain,  the 
bulls  are  by  far  in  the  majority,  both  as 
regards  large  and  small  fry.  There  have 
been  other  and  much  heavier  failures  in 
the  San  Francisco  Grain  Board,  where 
many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
dumped  into  the  speculative  pool,  and 
where  many  a  plunger,  large  and  small, 
has  come  to  grief.  That  more  will  follow 
In  the  same  course  Is  as  certain  as  that 
speculating  will  continue  on  lines  where 
the  guess  of  a  ten-year-old  boy  is  apt  to 
prove  as  good  as  the  judgment  of  an  old 
and  experienced  head.  There  is  at  pres- 
ent a  firm  tone  to  the  wheat  market,  with 
prospects  of  a  good  shipping  demand  and 
low  freight  rates  throughout  the  season. 
France  and  Germany  are  reported  to  be  in 
need  of  wheat  this  year,  the  shortage  of 
France  being  placed  at  not  less  than  28,- 
000,000  bushels. 

California  Milling   1  40  @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  32*@1  35 

Oregon  Club   1  30  @1  32* 

Washington  Blue  Stem    ®  

Washington  Club.    @  

Off  qualities  wheat    <&  

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

December,  1903,  delivery,  $1.34J@1.30| 

May,  1904,  delivery,  $1.34®—. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  Dec,  1903,  wheat  sold  at  $1.32| 
(5*1.31  J;  May,  1904,  $  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1903-03. 

Llv.  quotations  6s3*d@6s4d  6s8dfti.84s9d 

Freight  rates   23X@25s  18*®— s 

Local  market  »1  11!<®1  12*  (1  32!/,®l  35 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  In  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  In  this  city. 

STOCKS  OF  GRAIN  IN  STATE  JUNE  1. 

Stocks  of  cereals,  etc  ,  In  the  State  on 
June  1,  1903,  and  previous  dates  are  given 
by  the  Merchants'  Exchange  as  follows: 

1903.  1902.  1901.  1900. 

Flour,  bbls...    145,004  177,173  174,777  95,090 

Wheat,  ctls..  1,010.400  2,505.780  3,746.820  8,367,840 

Barley,  ctls  ..   601,820  567,080  746,220  2,108,520 

Oats,  ctls           100,200  112,320  43,580  147,980 

Rye,  ctls              17,960  53,800  80.260  54,240 

Corn,  ctls            23,600  48,980  13.820  28,780 

Beans,  sks  ...  333,073  312,748  118,000  114  088 


FLOUR. 

Stocks  are  not  of  large  volume,  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  augmented  to  any  marked 
degree  in  the  near  future.  Values  are 
being  well  maintained  at  the  prevailing 
range.  Although  the  quantity  going  out- 
ward is  not  heavy,  there  is  a  fair  move- 
ment, considering  the  rather  light  quan- 
tities now  being  offered,  and  the  absence 
of  any  special  selling  pressure. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t2  40@2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75@3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   8  75@4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  00@4  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  25@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  75 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  90 

BARLEY. 
Aside  from  offerings  of  new  by  sample, 
for  forward  delivery,  there  is  not  much 
barley  being  presented  for  sale.  Old  is  in 
good  request  for  feed  and  is  meeting  with 
a  moderately  firm  market,  but  there  is 
very  little  call  on  brewing  account.  New 
barley  is  not  desirable  for  immediate  use  for 
feed  and  cannot  be  used  for  malting  In  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  A  fairly  active 
demand  is  looked  for  In  the  immediate 
future  for  desirable  export  qualities.  Of 
the  three  ships  now  on  the  engaged  list, 
all  will  probably  take  some  barley,  and 
one  is  chartered  for  a  full  cargo  of  this 
cereal. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   11  0flK@l  08* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  05  <»1  07* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  ®1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  40  (3)1  50 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  30  @1  35 

OATS. 

Receipts  continue  of  light  proportions 
from  all  quarters.  Demand  Is  not  partic- 
ularly brisk,  but  there  is  enough  doing  to 
keep  values  defined.  Present  stocks  and 
offerings  are  largely  of  medium  qualities, 
lower  grades  making  a  slim  showing,  and 
choice  to  select  being  in  decidedly  small 
supply. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  27*@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice   1  25  01 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  17*@1  22* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  15  «61  20 

Milling   1  20  «tl  22* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  25  ®1  32* 

Black  Russian   1  10  @1  15 

Red   1  12*®1  25 

CORN. 

Holders  are  not  disposed  to  crowd  stock 
to  sale  at  less  than  full  current  figures,  as 
there  is  doubt  about  their  being  able  to 
replace  stocks  on  the  basis  of  values 
lately  current,  owing  to  heavy  damage  to 
crop  in  a  large  portion  of  the  corn  belt  of 
the  Missouri  river  section. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  27* 

Large  Yellow   I  22*@l  27* 

Small  Yellow   1  45  @1  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  10  @i  20 

RYE. 

Tendency  has  been  to  stiffer  prices,  with 
no  large  quantities  of  old  offering,  and 
new  promising  to  yield  much  lighter  than 
was  generally  anticipated. 

Good  to  choice   1  12*®  1  17* 

BUCKWHEAT. 

In  the  absence  of  any  trading  in  this 
cereal,  values  are  not  well  defined.  Quo- 
tations remain  nominally  as  last  stated. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

The  local  market  continues  fully  as  firm 
as  previously  noted,  with  slight  probabil- 
ity of  soon  being  any  more  favorable  to 
the  buying  interest.  Stocks  in  the  State 
are  reported  at  333,000  sacks  on  1st  inst , 
of  which  194,000  sacks  are  in  the  southern 
tier  of  counties  and  are  principally  Limas 
and  Black-eyes.  San  Francisco  ware- 
houses are  credited  with  99,000  sacks, 
mostly  Large  Whites  and  Bayos.  A  year 
ago  stocks  of  beans  in  entire  State  were 
reported  at  313,000  sacks. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   8  50  @3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  15  ©3  25 

Large  White   3  10  @3  26 

Pinks   3  10  @3  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  65  @3  75 

Reds   2  90  @3  00 

Red  Kidney     @  

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  65  ©3  75 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00  @3  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  ®2  26 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Little  doing  in  this  line  and  no  changes 
to  record  in  values.    Present  stocks  are 
largely  of  the  Green  variety  and  the  bulk 
of  these  are  In  comparatively  few  hands. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  60  ®l  75 

Nlles  Peas   2  25  ®  

HOPS. 

The  local  market  Is  firm  in  tone,  but  is 
not  showing  much  activity,  the  views  of 
holders  being  generally  above  the  Ideas 
of  buyers.  Prospects  of  coming  crop  in 
this  State  are  not  so  encouraging  as  earlier 
In  the  season,  the  dry  and  cold  weather 
of  the  soring  months  having  had  a  dam- 
aging effect  on  the  vines.  Late  mall  ad- 
vices from  New  York  report  the  following: 
"  About  470  bales  more  of  Pacific  coast 
hops  have  arrived  this  week  in  transit  for 
export,  which  confirms  previous  reports 
of  considerable  sales  on  English  account. 


This  in  connection  with  the  stronger  posi- 
tion taken  by  interior  holders  has 
strengthened  the  feeling  here,  and  there 
is  a  disposition  to  ask  more  money  on 
some  of  the  lots  now  In  store.  Business  is 
still  very  slack,  however.  Dealers  report 
very  few  goods  offering  on  the  market 
but  no  one  enquiring  for  much  stock. 
Brewers  seem  quite  Indifferent  and  there 
is  supposition  at  least  that  many  of  them 
carried  larger  supplies  than  were  calcu- 
lated on.  Occasional  sales  are  reported 
and  on  these  about  quoted  rates  are  real- 
ized. We  are  advised  of  a  few  lots  being 
purchased  In  the  interior  of  this  State  at 
20c,  and  growers  are  not  pushing  sales  at 
that,  owing  to  the  backward  condition  of 
the  yards;  the  dry  weather  had  seriously 
retarded  the  growth  of  the  vines." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1902  crop  18  @20 

WOOL. 

Market  in  this  center  has  developed  no 
new  features  since  last  review.  Most  of 
the  wools  here  represent  purchases  made 
In  the  Interior.  The  bulk  of  the  spring 
clip  is  now  in  second  hands.  Latest  trans- 
fers in  the  Interior  have  been  at  fully  as 
good  figures  as  have  been  current  this 
season.  Markets  in  all  producing  sections 
are  reported  as  showing  decided  firmness. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   19  @  21 

Northern,  free   17  ®  19 

Northern,  defective   16  @  17 

Middle  County,  free   16  @  18 

Middle  County,  defective   14  @  16 

Foothill     14  @  16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free   12  @  14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective. .  10  @  11 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
With  both  old  and  new  hay  offering 
less  freely  the  market  is  Inclining  against 
buyers.  Most  of  the  new  arriving  Is  show- 
ing very  good  quality.  Old  is  receiving 
the  preference  for  immediate  use  at  a  lit- 
tle higher  range  of  values  than  Is  obtain- 
able for  new  crop,  but  In  a  few  weeks  new 
hay  will  be  just  as  desirable  as  old  and  will 
command  fully  as  good  figures. 

NEW  HAY. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice,  t<  ton   10  00®  12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  mixed    9  50®  11  00 

Oat,  fair  to  good   9  00®  10  50 

Alfalfa   8  50®   9  50 

OLD  HAY. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   12  00®  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   11  50®  13  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   11  00®  13  00 

Barley   9  50®  11  50 

Clover   — ®  — 

Alfalfa   10  00®  11  50 

Volunteer   10  00©  11  00 

Compressed   11  00®  14  00 

Straw,  V  bale   40  ®  50 

MILLSTUFFS. 
There  were  moderate  receipts  of  Bran 
and  Middlings  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, but  very  little  arrived  from  any  other 
quarter.  Prices  are  without  quotable 
change,  but  any  fluctuations  In  the  near 
future  are  almost  certain  to  be  to  easier 
figures.  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn 
were  held  about  as  last  quoted,  and  offer- 
ings not  very  heavy. 

Bran,  V  ton   24  00® 25  00 

Middlings   28  10®30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   24  00@25  01 

Barley,  Rolled   23  50®24  50 

Cornmeal   27  00®28  00 

CraokedCorn   27  50@28  50 

SEEDS. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  locally  in 
any  of  the  varieties  quoted  herewith 
Values  are  nominally  as  previously  noted. 
Stocks  of  most  kinds  are  too  small  to  ad- 
mit of  noteworthy  operations.  Brown  or 
Trieste  mustard  could  be  placed  to  advan- 
tage, but  market  Is  almost  bare  of  same. 
Very  little  Yellow  Mustard  used  here, 
Eastern  centers  being  principal  consumers. 

Per  ell. 

Alfalfa,  Utah   -®  — 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice   — ©  — 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75®  3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  OJ.o  3  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  @— 

Rape   1*®  2* 

Hemp   3X@  4 

HONEY. 

Only  small  quantities  of  new  have  ar- 
rived in  this  market,  and  these  principally 
comb.  The  few  sales  of  new  comb  have 
been  at  a  wide  range  of  prices,  from  10@ 
15c  for  amber  to  white,  and  even  higher 
in  a  retail  way  for  select.  In  anything 
like  a  wholesale  transfer,  however,  It 
would  be  difficult  to  realize  over  12c  for 
best.  There  Is  so  little  extracted  on  the 
market  at  present  that  quotations  for  the 
same  are  largely  nominal. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*®  7 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  6*@  6 

Extracted,  Amber   5  @  f>H 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber  4  ®  iH 

White  Comb,  1-ft  frames  12  ®13 

Amber  Comb    9  ®U 

Dark  Comb   7  ®  7* 

BEESWAX. 
There  are  some  unfilled  orders  on  the 
market,  and  they  are  likely  to  remain  un- 
filled for  several  months  to  come,  stocks 
being  very  small. 

Good  to  choice,  light  »  lb  27  @29 

Dark  25  ®26 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Values  for  Beef  have  continued  in  much 
the  same  position  as  preceding  week,  with 
business  rather  light.  Veal  arrived  spar- 
ingly and  choice  did  not  lack  for  custom 
at  full  current  figures.  Market  for  Mutton 
was  easy  In  tone,  but  was  not  materially 
lower.  Lamb  was  in  fair  request  and 
values  ruled  tolerably  steady.  Hog  mar- 
ket was  devoid  of  any  noteworthy  firm- 
ness, but  that  any  marked  declines  In 
prices  will  be  experienced  in  the  near 
future  is  not  probable. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6*®  7* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6*®  7 

Beef,  3rd  quality   5*@  6* 

Mutton— ewes.  8@8*o:  wethers   8  ©9 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  lbs   b\fa  6* 

Hogs,  large  hard,  over  250  ft s   5X@  5X 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5\®  5X 

Veal,  small,  *  ft   9  (810 

Lamb,  Spring,  *  ft  10  ®10* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  market  for  Hides  and  Pelts  is  more 
quiet  than  for  some  time  past  and  easier 
in  tone,  in  sympathy  with  conditions  East. 
Tallow  is  selling  at  concessions  to  buyers, 
demand  being  on  the  decrease. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Cullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          —  ®10*  —  @  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fts        —  ©  9*  —  0  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fts         —  ®  8*  —  @  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fts.  —  ®  8*  —  @  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts.  —  ®  8*  —  ®7 

Stags   —  ffl  7     —   ®  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  8*  —  ®  7* 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @10    —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —  ®10*  —  ®  9* 

Dry  Hides   —   @17     —  @16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts.  —   @I4     —  ®I2* 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts   —  @19    —  ®I7 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin   1  00  ©1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   70  ®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   40  ®  65 

Pelts,  shearling.  V  skin   15  @  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each         3  00 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  60 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides  dry,  medium   1  50 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   1  25 

Tallow,  good  quality   6><®  6'4 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   5  @  5* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

The  Grain  Bag  markot  lacks  firmness, 
with  offerings  much  larger  than  will  be 
required  the  current  season. 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5*«5X 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June- 
July   5*@5X 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  in  lots  of 

2  000,  V  101  6  55  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ft   36  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  3*-ft   34  ®— 

POULTRY. 

Business  was  mainly  In  chickens,  and 
inquiry  for  this  fowl  was  less  active  than 
previous  week,  most  retailers  finding 
themselves  more  heavily  stocked  than 
the  demand  from  consumers  warranted. 
Large  and  fat  Young  Roosters,  free  of 
spurs,  and  fine  Fryers,  were  about  the 
only  kinds  for  which  the  market  dis- 
played any  firmess.  There  was  very  lit- 
tle Inquiry  for  Ducks  or  Geese,  even  at 
low  figures.  Pigeon  market  was  fairly 
steady. 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   550  ®650 

Roosters,  old   BOO  @550 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   8  00  ©10  00 

Fryers   5  00  ©  6  00 

Broilers,  large   350  ©450 

Broilers,  small  tc  medium   2  00  @300 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   3  50  @  4  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   4  00  ©  5  00 

Geese,  ?>  pair   1  25  @  1  50 

Goslings,  ¥  pair   1  00  @  1  50 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   1  E0  ©  1  75 

Pigeons,  young   1  75  ©  2  00 

BUTTER. 

Asking  rates  for  select  creamery  were 
advanced  to  25c  the  past  week,  but  sales 
at  this  figure  were  possible  only  in  a  small 
way  and  it  was  not  warranted  as  a  whole- 
sale quotation.  The  market  has  a  decid- 
edly firm  tone,  however,  for  all  desirable 
stock.  Considerable  of  the  butter  arriv- 
ing is  beginning  to  show  the  effects  of  dry 
feed  and  warm  weather. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft   23  §24 

Creamery,  firsts   ■  w33 

Dairy,  select   2'f  fg 

Dairy,  firsts   2'  f 23 

Dairy,  seconds   —  ® — 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   —  ®— 

Mixed  Store   18  ®1B 

Pickled  Roll   —  ®— 

CHEESE. 

Tendency  of  the  market  is  to  firmness, 
especially  for  all  well-seasoned  stock  of 
high  grade.  Young  Americas  are  In 
lighter  supply  than  regular  flats  and  are 
in  good  request.  There  has  been  a  fair 
outward  movement  of  cheese  lately  from 
this  center,  and  local  demand  has  been 
fully  up  to  the  average  for  this  time  of 
year. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11  *]Jtf 

California,  good  to  choice   10*^11 

California,  "Young  Americas"   U*©1»* 
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EGGS. 

Receipts  of  domestic  are  showing'  de- 
crease and  the  quality  is  also  averaging 
poorer.  For  a  few  select  comparatively 
good  figures  are  being  realized,  but  for 
the  common  run  of  offerings  the  market 
is  lacking  both  in  activity  and  fimness. 
Eastern  eggs  are  being  unloaded  here  and 
are  interfering  with  the  sale  of  the  home 
product. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  33  @24 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  21    @2  >.y, 
California,  good  to  choice  store   19  @21 

VEGETABLES. 
Most  kind  of  vegetabies  were  in  suffi- 
cient supply  to  cause  the  market  as  a 
whole  to  incline  in  favor  of  the  consumer. 
Peas  and  String  Beans  made  a  fair 
showing,  but  some  were  damaged  by  heat 
and  for  such  offerings  the  market  was 
decidedly  weak.  A  consignment  of  Toma- 
toes arrived  from  Mississippi  and  they 
were  held  at  $2@$2.25  per  crate.  Much 
of  the  Asparagus  was  in  poor  order,  and 
for  such  as  was  in  first-class  condition  the 
market  was  decidedly  firm.  New  Onions 
continued  to  arrive  freely  and  went  at 
generally  easy  figures.  Old  onions  are  in 
light  stock  and  there  is  now  very  little  In- 
quiry for  them. 

Asparagus,     box   1  00  @  1  75 

Beans,  Lima,  $  lb   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  ¥  fb   5    @  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fbs. .  1  00  ©  — 

Cucumbers,  $  box   1  00  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  V  ft   —  ®  — 

Garlic,  18  lb   3  @  4 

Mushroom",  $  ft   —  @  — 

Onions,  new  Yellow  Danver,  ?>  ctl.     90  ®  1  00 

Onions,  new  Red,  $  sack   40  ®  B0 

Okra,  Dried,  $ft   —  @  — 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  $  ft   2y,®  3 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  if*  sack   1  00  <a>  1  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  ft   17#@  25 

Peppers,  Bell,  3  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  $  box   —  @  — 

Summer  Squash,  small,  V  box          1  00  @  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ^  crate. . ..  2  00  @  2  50 

POTATOES. 
For  this  late  date  there  was  considerable 
inquiry  the  past  week  for  old  potatoes, 
with  few  sound  offering  and  for  such  the 
market  was  tolerably  firm,  with  sales  of 
Oregon  Burbanks  up  to  $1  15  in  a  small 
way.  New  potatoes  were  in  increased 
supply  the  greater  part  of  the  week,  and 
prices  averaged  a  little  lower  than  imme- 
diately prior  to  last  review,  but  for  most 
desirable  stock  the  market  was  by  no 
means  weak. 

River  Burbanks   —  @  — 

River  Reds,  ¥  ctl   35  @  50 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   —  ®  — 

Oregon  Burbanks   85  @  1  10 

New  Potatoes,  in  boxes,  per  cental.  .1  00  @  1  40 
New  Potatoes,  in  sacks,  per  cental. .    75  @  1  15 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Cantaloupes  arrived  Saturday  last  from 
Indio,  the  first  of  the  season,  and  one  crate 
was  placed  at  $8.  Early  this  week  $5  per 
crate  was  accepted,  and  tendency  was  to 
still  lower  figures.  Nutmeg  melons  from 
Yuma  Heights  sold  in  a  limited  way  early 
this  week  at  $5  per  crate.  Peaches  of  the 
Early  Alexander  variety  made  a  fair 
showing  for  this  date  and  were  held 
mainly  at  $1  25  per  box.  Apricots  of  the 
later  varieties  are  beginning  to  arrive  in 
quotable  quantity,  and  such  as  were  suffi- 
ciently ripe  to  be  desirable  met  with  a 
moderately  firm  market.  Cherries  were 
in  reduced  receipt,  but  prices  were  with- 
out marked  improvement,  although  for 
choice  stock  there  was  a  good  demand  at 
current  rates.  Berries  of  nearly  all  varie- 
ties now  coming  forward  brought  bettor 
average  prices  than  preceding  week,  the 
aggregate  of  receipts  being  materially 
lighter. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  4-tier  box   — @  — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,     50- box   — @  — 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-box   — @  — 

Apricots,  Koyal,  $  crate   75©  1  00 

Apricots,  Pringle,  $  box   40®  65 

Cherries,  Black,  in  bulk,     lb   3  @  6 

Therrles,  White,  in  bulk,  $  lb   2K@  3K 

Cherries,  Black,  good  to  select,  $  flat  .  60®  85 
Cherries,  Mack,  good  to  choice,     box.     50®  75 

Cherries,  Royal  Ame,  ^  ft   6®  7V4 

Cherries,  White,  good  to  choice,  ?  box..     40®  60 

Cherry  Plums,  ^  box    35®  50 

Gooseberries,  common,  ^  lb   2#  3 

Gooseberries,  English,  ^  ft   — ®  — 

Loganberries,  f,  chest   4  00®  6  00 

Peaches,  *  box   1  00©  1  25 

Raspberries,  *  chest   7  00^10  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest          7  00@10  00 

Strawberries,  Mellnda,     chest  3  10®  4  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  is  a  fair  outward  movement  in 
cured  and  evaporated  fruits  of  last  year's 
product  in  the  hands  of  jobbers,  and  at 
generally  firm  figures,  compared  with 
values  lately  current.  In  quotations, 
however,  there  are  no  special  changes  to 
record.  In  some  instances  slightly  im- 
proved figures  have  been  realized,  but 
mainly  under  special  conditions  that  would 
not  warrant  naming  the  higher  price  as  a 
regular  quotation.  Some  Santa  Clara 
prunes  of  last  crop  changed  hands  on  the 
2Jc  basis,  included  in  the  transfer  being 
some  40-50's  at5]c.  Aside  from  jobbing 
transactions,  there  is  not  much  doing  in 
dried  fruit  of  any  description,  neither  is 
there  any  great  quantity  of  any  sort  offer- 
ing at  present  wholesale  from  first  hands. 


To  purchase  freely  of  Prunes,  Peaches  or 
Apples  of  last  crop,  full  current  quotations 
or  more  would  have  to  be  paid.  Of  kinds 
other  than  those  named,  there  is  too  lit- 
tle offering  to  admit  of  any  noteworthy 
trading.  In  new  dried  fruit  for  forward 
delivery  nothing  of  consequence  has  yet 
been  done,  as  far  as  reported,  the  views  of 
values  entertained  by  growers  and  dealers 
being  too  far  apart  for  business.  It  is 
clearly  established,  however,  that  better 
prices  will  rule  than  prevailed  last  season. 
For  earliest  deliveries  of  new  Royal  Apri- 
cots 8c  will  likely  be  the  figure  for  choice 
in  sacks,  although  dealers  do  not  care  to 
bid  this  price,  at  least  not  openly. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   4  @  iYt 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @  9J4 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ^  ft  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   VA®  8 

Pigs,  10-ft.  box,  1-ft  cartons  65  @75 

Nectarines,  <S*  ft  ,  3Vt®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   3%®  iM 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   *H®  iVt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7  ®  7% 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   8  @9 

Pears,  halves,  choice   b%@  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   iVt@  5 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4V4®  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow   5J4®  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  ®6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2@2^;  40-50s,  5@5><o; 
50-60S,   4@4tfc;  60-70S,  2%@,3c\  70-80s,  2M®2*c; 
80-90s,  15i@2c;  90-lOOs,  lM@l^c;  small,  l@l^c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    3  ffl  3% 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3lA 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   5  @  5H 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  $  lb   4V4®  5 

Plums,  unpitted,  3  ft   iyt®  2 

RAISINS. 

In  the  way  of  business  or  quotations 
there  is  nothing  new  to  report.  Beyond 
an  effort  being  made  to  pool  issues  be- 
tween growers  and  packers  on  coming 
pack  the  market  is  featureless. 

Prices  at  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 

2-  crown  London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes,  $1.05  $  box; 

3-  crown  do,  $1.15;  4-crown  fancy  Clusters,  do,  $2; 
5-crown  Dehesas,  do,  $2.50;  6-crown  Imperials, 
do,  13.  Loose  Muscatels,  f,  ft.,  4-crown,  5^c;  3- 
crown,  5J4c;  2-crown,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  of  choice  to  select  quality  are 
meeting  with  a  rather  firm  market,  such 
being  in  light  stock,  but  demand  for  com- 
mon qualities  continues  slow  at  unim- 
proved prices.  Lemon  market  is  firm 
and  higher,  in  consequence  of  more  active 
inquiry  and  materially  decreased  supplies. 
Values  for  Limes  are  being  well  main- 
tained at  the  quoted  range. 
Oranges,  Washington  Navel,  $  box.  ...  1  25@2  75 

Oranges,  Valenclas,  f,  box   2  25@3  00 

Oranges,  California  Seedlings   75®  I  25 

Lemons,  California,  select,  *  box   2  5U®3  00 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice          1  75®2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good   1  00@I  75 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   75@2  00 

Limes,  Mexican,     box   4  00@4  50 

NUTS. 

Almond  market  is  quiet,  with  an  easy 
tone,  owing  to  prospects  of  good  European 
crop.  Walnut  market  is  firm,  with  spot 
stocks  nearly  exhausted  and  coming  crop 
promising  poorly.  Peanuts  are  being 
steadily  held. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  5H 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   4%@  554 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@ 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  13  ®\3yt 

Walnuts,  White,  standard  —  @— 

WINE. 

Nothing  new  observable  in  the  whole- 
sale wine  market  as  regards  general  tone 
or  quotable  values.  There  is  very  little 
doing  in  the  way  of  transfers  from  first 
hands.  Dry  wines  of  1902  vintage  are 
quotable  nominally  at  16$@20c  per  gallon, 
as  to  quantity  and  quality,  but  net  prices 
paid  by  the  Wholesale  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion are  little,  if  any,  in  excess  of  the 
lower  figure  named.  Receipts  of  wine  at 
San  Francisco  last  week  were  214,070  gal- 
lons. The  steamer  City  of  Para,  sailing 
on  6th  inst.,  carried  50,452  gallons  wine, 
including  49,016  gallons  for  New  York. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Can 
The  8are»t,  Bout  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
nnd  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish* 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  f  I. SO  per  bottle.'  Bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charts  p.  "  <l ,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
f  HE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  Q. 


PARSONS'  NEW  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 

Result  of  nineteen  years'  experience.  A  complete 
success.  Capacity,  1  to  10  tons  and  upwards.  Sim- 
ple, safe,  reliable,  economical.  Any  fuel.  Wood  or 
wire  trays.  Trays  piled  on  cars  and  all  work  done 
on  same  level.  Trays  dry  evenly.  Just  the  thing 
for  finishing  late  pr  nes.  Solves  the  problem  of 
drying  olives.  Will  dry  anything.  No  machinery. 
Write  at  once  to  L.  W.  PARSONS,  Pollard  Road, 
Campbell,  Cal. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks  102,401 

Wheat,  ctls   13,210 

Barley,  ctls   15,345 

Oats,  ctls   780 

Corn,  ctls   4,390 

Rye,  ctls    1,700 

Beans,  sks   7,223 

Potatoes,  sks   12,245 

Onions,  sks   4,915 

Hay,  tons   2,670 

Wool,  bales   1,288 

Hops,  bales   24 


Since 
July  1, 1902. 


5,603,441 
6,006,160 
4,790,721 
760,555 
140,013 
183  225 
694,9i6 
1,250,520 
199,060 
155,341 
66,453 
15,070 


Same  lime 
last  year. 


6,225,017 
10,067,086 
6,256,314 
783,697 
141,176 
271,591 
701,981 
1,360,261 
206,ii77 
140  055 
72  436 
9,097 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


F!our,  H  sks   78,088 

Wheat,  ctls   2,625 

Barley,  ctls   8,8« 

Oats,  ctls   180 

Corn,  ctls   585 

Beans,  sks   706 

Hay,  bales   2  923 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   220 

Honey,  cases   2 

Potatoes,  pkgs  


Since 
July  l,  1902. 

3  805,039 
5,261,554 
3,463,131 
37,465 
48.593 
42,666 
203,019 
1,168,059 
420,049 
4  125 
98,262 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4,158, 
9,3  '3, 
4,297, 
3 
13 
25 
23 
1,241 
556 
6 
49 


950 
010 
274 
,4.39 
854 
,682 
,136 
19 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  26,  1903. 

728,840.— Steam  Boiler— W.  N.  Best,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

729,261.— Soldering  Machine— Black  &  Smith, 
S.  F. 

729,123— Envelop— F.  S.  Boedefeld,  S.  F. 
729,037.— Car  Coupling— Bowen,  Neunham  &  Bar- 

nett,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
729,138.— Atomizer  Holder— J.  C.  Cramer,  Saw- 

telle,  Cal. 

729,317.— Electrical  Treatment— H.  Fleetwood, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
729,333.— Wool  Washer— Haas  &  Baruch,  S.  F. 
729,162.— Bottle— W.  B.  Hargan,  S.  F. 
728,912.— Street  Lamp— H.  M.  Hastings,  Geyser- 

ville,  Cal. 

729,169.— Stamp  Stem  Guide— J.  H.  Hendy,  S.  F. 
729,183.— Baling  Press — J.  Jensen,  Livermore, 
Cal. 

729,076.— Filing  Case— J.  Lee,  S.  F. 
729,205.— Oil  Burner— J.  H.  Morrissey,  S.  F. 
729,392.— Binding  Device— A.  Newell,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

729,025. — Bobbin— F.  J.  Rabbeth,  Redlands,  Cal. 
729,096.— Flier— F.  J.  Rabbeth,  Redlands,  Cal. 
729,222.— Heating  Pad— W.  Rickards,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

729,475. — Bottle — P.  J.  Wilson,  Ben  Lomond,  Cal. 


New  Preservative  Process  for 
Lemons  — Herald :  The  fumigation  of 
citrus  fruits  with  a  preparation  of  formal- 
dehyde, which  was  recently  undertaken 
by  Manager  T.  J.  Ashby  of  the  Pasadena 
Lemon  Growers'  Association,  has  met  with 
gratifying  success.  The  Eastern  agent  of 
the  association,  who  received  the  first 
shipment  of  fruit  upon  which  the  prepar- 
ation was  used,  was  heard  from  and  is 
enthusiastic  over  the  results.  Nearly 
every  box  of  fruit  upon  which  the  experi- 
ment was  tried  was  in  a  splendid  state  of 
preservation  when  the  destination  was 
reached,  there  being  only  5%  decay. 
There  were  also  thirty-six  boxes  of  lemons 
in  the  same  shipment  upon  which  for- 
maldehyde had  not  been  used  and  they 
showed  a  decay  of  25%. 


Wages  for  Farm  Hands— San  Jose 
Mercury:  The  Gilroy  Labor  Union  has 
adopted  the  following  schedule  of  wages 
for  farm  labor:  Wage  in  the  hay  field  is 
placed  at  $1.50  per  day  and  round,  the 
hours  to  be  from  7  A  M.  to  12  M.  and  from 
1  to  6  P.  M.  Where  board  is  not  fur- 
nished, $2  per  day  shall  be  the  compensa- 
tion. All  overtime  is  fixed  at  20  cents  per 
hour.  Threshing  crews  will  have  the 
same  pay  as  prevailed  last  year.  The 
only  change  in  conditions  is  in  the  hours, 
which  are  fixed  at  from  5  o'clock  A.  M.  to 
12  M.  and  from  1  to  7  P.  M  Lunch  will 
be  served  at  from  9  to  9:15  A.  M.  No  time 
less  than  half  a  day  will  be  counted  as 
loss  of  time.  Overtime  is  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  25  cents  per  hour. 


Sugar  Beet  Industry.  —  Chlno 
Champion:  There  are  now  under  con- 
tract for  the  Chino  factory  6000  acres,  and 
this  will  probably  be  increased  another 
1000.  In  addition  to  this,  1000  acres  con- 
tracted to  the  Oxnard  factory  will  be 
shipped  to  Chlno  for  working  up,  making 
the  total  acreage  to  be  worked  by  this 
factory  about  8000.  The  beet  crop  pros- 
pects at  the  present  time  are  exceptionally 
good.  At  Oxnard  nearly  18,000  acres  are 
out.  The  factory  will  open  the  season's 
campaign  about  July  1. 


W.  A.  PLUMMER, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

GRAIN  BAGS, 

Twines, 

TENTS,  AWNINGS  AND  WAGON  COYERS. 
1 1 1  CLAY  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MALTHOID 
ROOFING 


Malthoid  roofing  is 
made  in  California, 
where  the  materials  are 
produced  from  which 
the  best  roofings  are 
made. 

Malthoid  is  weather  and 
water-proof,  fire-resisting  — 
will  not  crack,  expand  or 
contract  —  neither  will  it 
sweat  or  run  from  heat. 

The  lowest  priced  good 
roofing  made. 

Send  for  booklet  and  sample!.  8 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  refereoce  li  brary ,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  o(  U  S.  Patents 
elnce  1878.  As  a  resu  t  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.N  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveat? 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Kendall's  Cures 

Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb 
and  all  forms  of 
Lameness* 

Kendall's  Gives  Besl  Results. 

Crivitz,  Wis.,  Feb.  14, 1903. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen:— Knclosed  please  And  a  two  cent  stamp 
for  which  send  me  your  "Treatise  on  the  Tlorse  and  His 
Diseases,"  (riving  iiill  direction!  for  using  Spavin  Cure, 
etc.  I  have  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  a  preat  deal  and 
have  always  obtained  the  best  results  with  it. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  FELDHt  SKN,  Sr. 
Works  thousands  of  cures  annually.    Endorsed  by  the 
heat  breeder* and  horsemen  ......  i  ,  r-    price  $  I ;  6  for 

S5.   As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask 
yourdruirt'ist  for  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  also  "A  Treat- 
ise on  the  Horse,*'  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.   B.  J,   KENOALL  CO.,   ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Selling  the  Florin  Berries. 

L.  M.  Landsborough  of  Florin,  when 
asked  by  a  Record-Union  reporter  con- 
cerning the  rumor  that  the  Oregon 
and  Washington  dealers  to  whom  the 
Florin  fruit  growers  have  been  ship- 
ping their  strawberries,  had  sent  them 
word  not  to  ship  any  more  at  present, 
and  that  consequently  it  was  likely 
there  would  be  a  glut  in  the  market, 
said: 

"  I  have  not  heard  of  any  such  action 
and  I  do  not  think  the  growers  have. 
We  have  had  trouble  lately  to  get  cars 
enough  for  our  shipments  and  have  bad 
to  ship  in  refrigerator  cars,  which  we 
do  not  think  as  good  for  the  purpose  as 
express  cars.  We  have  shipped  so  far 
about  130,000  cases  and  most  of  it  has 
arrived  in  good  shape,  but  the  short- 
age of  cars  and  unfavorable  weather 
have  been  drawbacks.  With  several 
feet  of  snow  at  Butte,  Montana,  which 
is  one  of  our  principal  markets,  it  can 
be  easily  judged  that  it  is  not  exactly 
strawberry  weather  up  there.  There 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  acreage  of 
strawberries  this  year  in  this  vicinity, 
making  the  crop  that  much  larger  and 
requiring  a  wider  market.  We  are 
shipping  right  along,  however,  and 
have  advices  that  prices  are  better." 

A  Prominent  Growers'  Views. — 
Sheriff  David  Reese,  a  prominent 
strawberry  grower  of  Florin  and  a 
member  of  the  Florin  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  in  discussing  the  berry 
situation,  said: 

"From  six  to  seven  carloads  of  ber- 
ries are  being  shipped  from  Florin 
every  day.  The  market  is  weak  and  in 
a  bad  condition,  and  growers  are  not 
realizing  what  they  ought.  The  acre- 
age of  the  Florin  district  has  nearly 
doubled  during  the  past  year.  Last 
year  we  shipped  from  four  to  five  car- 
loads each  day  and  found  a  ready  mar- 
ket and  good  prices.  I  am  doubtful 
whether  the  growers  will  make  any- 
thing this  season,  though  they  secured 
good  prices  during  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  Florin  Growers'  As- 
sociation, and  Oppenheim  and  Davies, 
the  other  Florin  shippers,  are  taking 
consignment  orders,  as  is  always  done 
when  berries  are  not  sent  on  specific 
orders,  but  that  does  not  indicate  a 
slump  in  prices. 

"  Some  of  the  shippers  may  have  re- 
ceived advices  from  commission  men 
that  the  markets  in  Portland,  Seattle, 
Spokane,  Butte  and  Helena  were 
glutted,  but  general  advices  to  that 
effect  have  not  been  received.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  growers 
are  not  now  realizing  a  profit. 

Local  and  Export  Varieties.  — 
"Three  kinds  of  berries  are  grown  in 
the  Florin  fieids — the  Jessie,  the  Dollar 
and  the  Triumph.  The  Jessie  is  a  poor 
shipper,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  the 
one  generally  placed  on  the  Sacra- 
mento market.  The  retail  price  of 
berries  in  Sacramento  is  not  indicative 
of  prices  in  outer  markets,  for  only  the 
very  quickly  perishable  berry  is  sent 
here.  Very  frequently  berries  retail 
for  from  65  to  75  cents  a  crate  (fifteen 
boxes)  in  Sacramento,  when  berries  for 
outside  markets  are  worth  $1  a  crate 
at  Florin. 

"  Growers  lose  money  on  berries  that 
sell  for  less  than  75  cents  a  crate. 
That  price  would  mean  that  the 
grower  receives  about  40  cents  a 
crate,  and  it  costs  the  grower  that 
much  or  more  to  place  them  on  the 
market.    Sacramento  has  this  advan- 


tage— it  gets  the  ripe  berries  that  are 
too  soft  to  ship. 

"  The  Oregon  crop  is  just  setting  in 
and  will  be  in  force  in  a  week.  That 
will  cut  off  our  trade  with  the  north, 
but  by  that  time  our  crop  will  be  prac- 
tically all  marketed. 

"Salt  Lake  has  been  a  fairly  good 
market  for  us  this  season.  We  send  a 
carload  to  that  city  every  other  day 
and  realize  fair  prices.  I  regret  to 
say  it,  but  I  am  afraid  the  Florin 
growers  will  make  nothing  this  sea- 
son." 

Canneries  Taking  Berries. — It  was 
stated  that  the  canneries  of  Sacra- 
mento had  contracted  for  200  tons  of 
strawberries  from  the  Florin  growers 
and  would  can  that  luscious  fruit  ex- 
tensively this  season.  A  Record-Union 
reporter  inquired  yesterday  at  the 
California  Fruit  Canners'  Association's 
office  of  A.  L.  Smith  in  reference  to 
the  statement,  and  was  informed  that 
it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  the 
cannery  to  use  that  amount,  and  that 
the  canneries  belonging  to  the  associ- 
ation use  much  more  than  that,  can- 
ning many  of  the  berries  raised  in  San 
Jose.  The  cannery  has  already  con- 
tracted for  100  tons  and  may  use  much 
more,  as  it  buys  for  other  canneries 
also. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  it  has  been 
running  on  asparagus,  using  about  500 
boxes  of  fifty  pounds  each,  or  25,000 
pounds  a  day.  The  asparagus  canning 
will  continue  until  about  the  middle  of 
June.  It  has  just  started  in  on  cher- 
ries and  in  a  week  or  two  will  begin 
canning  apricots.  It  is  employing 
about  350  hands  in  the  morning  and  a 
less  number  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Central  California  Canneries 
Company  has  contracted  for  fifty  tons 
of  strawberries  for  its  canneries  in 
Sacramento  and  may  use  more.  At 
present  it  is  canning  about  200  boxes  of 
asparagus,  about  five  tons,  daily.  It 
has  also  begun  on  cherries  and  is  em- 
ploying about  100  hands. 


Fruit  and  Alfalfa. 

1  Modesto  and  Turlock  irrigation  districtf, 
ocated  in  Stanislaus  county,  in  central 
California,  have  completed  their  extensive 
systems.  This  puts  180,000  acres  under  irri- 
gation, and  anything  that  can  be  grown  in 
California  can  be  grown  there.  Anyone 
desiring  information  about  that  locality 
can  get  the  same  by  applying  to  A.  B. 
Shoemake,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Nursery  Development. 

There  is  a  good  demand  in  Stanislaus 
county  for  home  grown  nursery  stock. 
Parties  desiring  to  engage  in  the  nursery 
business  there  can  obtain  further  Infor- 
mation of  Reed  &  Richards,  Ceres,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

Next  session  begins  June  15, 1903.  Write 
for  catalogue  giving  full  detail. 

M.  L.  Pancoast,  Sec. 
510  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
E.  J.  Creel y,  D.V.S  ,  Pres. 


Removal  Notice 

 OF  

The  COTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY. 

On  account  of  extreme  summer 
heat  interfering  with  laboratory 
processes  WE  HAVE  MOVED 
OUR  LABORATORY  FROM. 
FRESNO  TO  BERKELEY. 

Our  head  office  is  in  the  Rialto 
building,  coiner  Mission  and 
New  Montgomery  Streets,  San 
Francisco.     Our  P.  O.  address  is 

ThaCUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 
Station  "  K,"  Sao  Francisco. 

OUR  specialty  is 

CUTTER'S 
BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet. 

If  your  druggist  does  Dot  stock  our  prod- 
ucts, order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  all  trans- 
portation charges. 


Tubular 

Separators 


differ   widely   from"  the  complicated 
"bucket  bowl"  types.    Its  bowl  has  no 
J  complications:  all  others  have.    It  has  a 
(waist  high  milk  vat:  all  others^ 
lare  head  hieh.    It  has  bottomT 
\feed.  simple,  accessible  gear-l 
i  ine,  stands  on  its  own  bottom. T 
,  No  other  does.    Skims  clean, I 
kturns  easy.     Ask  any  user-f 
Free  Catalogue  N  o.  131 

tP.M.Sharples,West  Chester.Pa.l 

l  The  Sharpies  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills.' 


WEATHER  VANES 


HAND.  PLATFORM  and 
SPECIAL  TRUCKS. 

HALL'S  SAFES, 

The  Standard  for  Over 
Sixty  Years. 

COFFEE  MILLS, 
MONEY  DRAWERS,  Etc. 

HOWE  SCALE  CO. 

12  &  14  Pine  St..  San  Francisco.   Phone  Main  1305. 


JUST  A  LITTLE 

more  money  will  buv  Paire  Fence,  a  fence  that  fences 

ALL  the  Hock  ALLtlie  time.    Catalog  free. 

r  u.h  iTOVKH  WIBK  KK.NCK  CO.,  ADRIAN,  III  II. 


hOg1cattie 


WEST 


19  FRlEMONt  ST..SAN  FRAN 


rMftttUVAftl 

it«9hUW 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull 
Strong,  Chlcken- 
TlKht.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Whole.,!. 
Friers.   Folly  W.rrantrd.  Catalog  Free. 

COILKD  SFKINti  FF.Nt'K  CO. 
Box  fFlaetimler,  Indiana,  C.  8.  A, 


That 
represents  the 
labor  .a  red  In 
feeding  a 
machine  wTth 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
-°'<J  My'e  Plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIOi 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

•re  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
la  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
send  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  VfOLU 

AN  ACRB  OP  CORN 
and  Its  possibilities.     /"X\  Cen  l  Agts. 


(HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-1S  Drumm  St. 
San  Francibco 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading;  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago-     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
30  TeacherB;  70  Typewriting  Machines:  20.000 
Graduates:  1000  annual  enrollment:  500  average 
dally  attendance:  600  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.  Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  Oollege 
Journal— Free. 


DRTNTIkP  Wc  furnish  ail  stock  and  do  printing 
rniniinu.  at  the  following  prices:  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  (1.25,  1000  S1.75.  Bill  beads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  385  Davis  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


fit 


CITRUS  TREES 

That  will  grow,  bear  profi- 
table crops,  and  are  true  to 
name,  are  the  only  kind  that 
we  propagate.  Thirteen  years 
in  thecitnis  nursery  business 
—  hence  know  the  wants  of 
citrus  planters.  Sumptuously 
illustrated  catalogue cnciti-us 
culture  free;  send  for  a  copy. 

SAN  DIMAS 
CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS, 
R.  M.  HAGUE  CAL. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 


Standard  and  1+  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 
WM.  H,  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


COOPER  S1 


MACHINI 


FINEST  MODEL  MADE.  $15.00, 

Complete  with  Grinding  Discs,  3  Combs.  6  Cutters. 
COOPER  SHEARING  MACHINE  CO., 

142  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO. 

Qyintativnv  Utr  power  plants  of  any  size  on  application. 


PNEUMATIC 
FRUIT  GRADER; 


Saves 
Money. 

Sizes 

Everything 
from  Plums 
to  Oranges 


j  Packers  and  shippers  of  deciduous  f  rui  ts< 
r will  find  this  a  perfect  sizer  whichj 
►handles  the  fruit  gently  between  two\ 
►  soft  pneumatic  cushions.  No  bruising., 
'  Has  been  used  on  ripe  Georgia  peaches, 
)for  twa  seasons  with  entire  success. 

.    Write  tor  complete  description  and  price. 
fWrlgHt  Brothers.   Riverside.  Cf 


Telephone  Main  190. 
Blake,  Moffllt  dfc    T  o  w  n  e  . 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  Plrst  St.,  San  Pranclsco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 
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California  Polytechnic  School. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
First  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic  School,  a  new  State 
institution,  which  is  being  established 
at  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  catalogue  is 
a  sixteen-page  pamphlet  giving  de- 
tailed information  concerning  the  school 
and  is  well  illustrated  with  half-tone 
cuts. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  fur- 
nish to  young  people  of  both  sexes  men- 
tal and  manual  training  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  including  agriculture,  me- 
chanics, engineering,  business  meth- 
ods, domestic  economy,  and  such  other 
branches  as  will  fit  the  students  for 
the  non-professional  walks  of  life.  The 
school  aims  to  supply  a  need  which  is 
felt  not  only  in  California,  but  also  in 
every  other  State  in  the  Union.  That 
need  is  an  institution  which  will  give 
boys  and  girls  a  training  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  which  deal  peculiarly  with 
country  life — the  life  of  the  home,  the 
farm,  the  orchard,  the  dairy  and  the 
shop. 

The  school  has  an  equipment  of  280 
acres  of  land,  upon  which  farming 
operations  are  conducted  and  two  build- 
ings   now    being    constructed.  One 


building  is  for  recitation  and  adminis- 
tration purposes  and  one  is  a  dormi- 
tory, accommodating  thirty  people, 
and  providing  a  home  on  the  school 
grounds  for  a  few  teachers  and  a 
number  of  students. 

The  course  of  study  outlined  in- 
cludes domestic  science,  agriculture, 
horticulture,  animal  industry,  dairying, 
carpentry,  iron  work,  freehand  and 
mechanical  drawing,  physical  geogra- 
phy, botany,  entomology,  chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics,  English,  history 
and  civics.  The  school  announces  a 
three-year  course,  and  will  open  for 
students  in  September,  1903. 

The  school  is  open  to  any  boy  or  girl 
fifteen  years  of  age  who  has  com- 
pleted a  grammar  school  course,  or 
who  can  pass  an  examination  cover- 
ing essentially  the  same  ground.  Ap- 
plications to  enter  the  school  must  be 
made  on  forms,  which  will  be  mailed 
to  any  one  requesting. 

The  announcement  of  the  school  has 
a  good  ring,  and,  if  the  work  is  carried 
out  as  planned,  it  will  undoubtedly  do 
much  good  in  the  State  in  supplying 
needed  industrial  and  agricultural  edu- 
cation. If  you  want  to  know  all  about 
the  school,  write  for  a  catalogue  to 
Leroy  Anderson,  director,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Cal. 


Fruit  Handling  Machinery. 

We  have  the  largest  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  plant  on  the 
Pacific  coast  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  handling  ma- 
chinery. 

PRUNE  DIPPERS  AND  QRADER5.  ELEVATORS. 
WAREHOUSE  PLANTS  PROCESSERS 
ORCHARD  AND  WAREHOUSE  TRUCKS. 
EVAPORATORS  SUPPLIES. 
DRY  GROUND  TRUCKS  AND  CARS. 

p..       ,       Having  been  actively  engaged  in  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
P|  ,  .     coast  at  all  times  and,  in  fact,  having  witnessed  its  very 
ma1,.    !S   birth,  and  all  members  of  the  firm  being  practical  orchard- 
P"       ists,  we  are  in  a  position  to  know  what  is  required  in  this 
line  of  goods. 

W/z&~^sS\  If  interested  in  or  figuring  on  any  kind  of  fruit  handling 
machinery  let  us  hear  from  you  immediately  before  the 
season's  rush  comes.    If  in  a  hurry  phone  or  telegraph. 

ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MFG.  CO., 

SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 
I      |  CUT      THROUOH  HERE. 

ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MFG.  CO., 

i28  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Gentlemen — Would  like  your  representative  to  call  on  me  not  later 

than  in  regard 

to  

Name.  

Address  


Jackson  Patent  High  Efficiency  Horizontal 
Centrifugal  Pump  Dl  ect  Connected 
to  Electrlo  Motor. 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


WE  PUT  MONEY  IN 
YOUR  POCKETS. 

JACKSON  SPECIAL  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS  take  just  half  the  power  of  other  makes  of  pumps 
and  consequently  only  half  the  fuel  required  to  operate 
them.  You  will  pay  for  your  plant  the  first  year  out  of  the 
saving.  Fuel  represents  money  whether  it  be  electricity, 
gasoline,  or  steam. 

BYRON  JACKSON 
flACHINE  WORKS, 

-4- 1 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St 

SaN  FRANCISCO. 


STIDCKSKB 


M.W. 


A  name  that  guarantees 
something.    Has  stood  for  quality 
and  integrity  in  vehicle  making  for  a 
half  century.    Stands  for  the  same  things 
to-day.  Studebaker 

Vehicles  ™d  Harness 


The 


are  always  worth  what  they  cost.  Their  world-wide 
sale  and  multitudes  of  satisfied  users  attest  this  truth, 
lere  should  be  a  local  Studebaker  dealer  in  your 
community.    Serve  your  interests  by  seeing  him. 

He  sells  at  honest  prices  values  that  will 
not  fail  you  in  the  years  to  come. 
Catalog  direct  from  us  if  you  request, 
kind  wanted  and  name  of  dealer. 
STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.. 

SoutK  Bend,  Ind. 

J5an  Francisco,  Portland,  Ore., 
Salt  Lake  City. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Plne> 
apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut, Chestnut, Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Car. 

<fc  p   ROOF  PAINTS. 

•  *      •  PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  coating  for  Roofs,  Tanks,  Flumes.    Fire-proof.    Harden^  like 
slate.    Cheap;  durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Ready  Roofing.  Correspondence  solicited. 

FRANCIS   SMITH   8c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR   TOWN   \A/aTER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes, 

88  FREMONT  C'iREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
piled  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 
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A  Mosquito-Killing  Plant. 

To  the  Editor: — I  came  across  the 
enclosed  clipping  while  reading;  my 
English  paper — the  London  Weekly 
Times  of  May  1: 

A  growing  specimen  of  the  "  mosquito 
plant  "  (ocmlum  vlride),  which  I  have  just 
succeeded  in  bringing  home  alive  from 
northern  Nigeria,  has  been  accepted  by 
the  authorities  at  Kew,  where  it  can  now 
be  seen.  I  can  personally  testify  to  the 
extraordinary  effect  which  is  produced  on 
mosquitoes  by  the  pleasant  odor  of  its 
fresh  leaves,  and,  by  placing  two  or  three 
growing  pots  of  the  plant  in  each  room 
and  along  the  windward  veranda,  a  house 
can  be  kept  practically  free  from  these 
insects.  One  of  the  malaria-giving  speci- 
mens which  I  caught  alive  and  tenderly 
enclosed  within  a  leaf  of  the  plant  lost 
consciousness  in  a  few  seconds. 

The  scent  of  the  bruised  leaf  partly  re- 
sembles wild  thyme  and  eucalyptus.  The 
ordinary  wild  mint,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  somewhat  similar,  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  it.  The  natives  where  the 
plant  is  found  prefer  an  infusion  of  its 
leaves  to  quinine  in  cases  of  malarial  fever 
when  they  themselves  or  their  children 
are  attacked,  and  declare  that,  at  any  rate 
for  them,  the  infusion  invariably  proves 
more  efficacious  than  our  antidote. 

The  schools  of  medicine  which  follow 
the  modern  mosquito  malaria  theory 
might  therefore  give  the  matter  some  at- 
tention in  the  way  of  experiments  on 
fever  patients. 

In  India  alone,  where  soldiers  in  bar- 
rack rooms  are  not  supplied  with  mos- 
quito nets,  the  use  of  the  plant  would 
prove  an  undoubted  comfort,  even  if  found 
wanting  as  a  complete  protection  against 
malaria  — H.  D.  Larymore,  Capt.  R.  A., 
Resident  Northern  Nigeria,  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

I  shall  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  can 
inform  me  whether  this  plant  is  to  be 
obtained  in  California,  and  any  informa- 
tion you  can  give  me  will  be  appre- 
ciated.— F.  J.  Fitch,  Loomis. 

Ocmium  viride  is  a  member  of  the 
mint  family  (labiatse),  closely  related  to 
the  sweet  basil  of  the  gardens,  and  a 
native  of  tropical  West  Africa.  It  is 
a  low  shrub  2  to  4  feet  high  and  the 
leaves  are  much  used  in  the  manner  of 
tea  as  a  febrifuge  in  Sierra  Leone, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  "Sierra 
Leone  fever  plant."  We  find  no  refer- 
ence to  its  use  in  driving  away  mos- 
quitoes. It  is  cultivated  in  some  of  the 
English  gardens,  but  we  are  unable  to 
find  it  listed  in  any  of  the  seedsmen's 
catalogues.  If  any  of  our  readers  have 
the  plant  we  would  like  to  know  it. 


Water  Supply  of  Southern  California. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  water 
supply  available  for  domestic  use  and 
for  irrigation  in  southern  California 
has  been  begun  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Homer  Hamlin.  All  available 
information  regarding  wells,  discharge 
of  streams,  rainfall,  and  other  sources 
of  water  supply,  is  being  collected  and 
tabulated.  This  hydrographic  data 
will  be  placed  upon  topographic  maps, 
which  will  then  show,  in  addition  to  the 
surface  contours,  the  contours  and 
slope  of  the  water  plane  over  areas 
where  the  water  supply  is  of  economic 
importance.  These  maps  and  the 
tables  prepared  will  show  the  source  of 
the  underground  water  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  moves.  A  careful 
series  of  measurements  to  determine 
the  velocity  of  the  flow  of  underground 
water  through  gravels  and  sands  is  be- 
ing carried  on  at  Huron  street,  Los 
Angeles,  at  the  outlet  of  the  San  Fer- 
nando valley.  Successful  measure- 
ments have  been  made  at  bedrock  100 
feet  below  the  surface. 

Tests  are  being  made  of  the  waters 
to  determine  the  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  mineral  matter  held  in  solution, 
and  maps  will  be  prepared  showing 
over  what  areas  pure  or  alkaline  water 
is  found. 

The  irrigated  lands  are  being 
mapped,  with  the  canals,  principal  dis- 
tributaries, and  wells  from  which  the 
water  supply  is  obtained.  Measure- 


ments are  now  being  made  of  the  flood 
discharges  of  the  various  streams  that 
flow  from  the  mountains  and  sink  into 
the  porous  sands  and  gravels  of  the 
plain  below,  to  rise  again  farther  down 
as  springs  and  streams.  These  meas- 
urements will  show  the  amount  of 
water  absorbed  by  the  porous  strata 
and  the  rate  of  sinking  of  the  stream. 


Canned  and  Evaporated 
Fruits  Wanted* 

Sole  selling  agency  of  a  first-class  firm  for 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

By  the  undersigned,  who  is  in  a  position  to  place 
large  quantities  amongst  the  leading  wholesale 
buyers. 

Highest  references. 

Alex.  S.  Duffus,  Jr., 

27  LEADENHALL  ST.,  LONDON,  E.  C,  ENGLAND. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  Is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  thi 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  foi 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  lr 
rigation  Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  o' 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chlco,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chlco,  Butte 
County,  California. 


LAND! 

Near  Stanford  University  and  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara 
County.  California. 


$1 


1  500  (-*oc"'-?enera"arnl'  83.acres,  ihi  miles 


out.  House  11  rooms,  large  barn,  rich 
soil,  running  water,  quick  demand  for  all  produced 
on  the  place:  a  bargain  and  easy  terms. 
t^TCfk  Fine  orchard  6  acres  full  bearing  in 
iPIZSU.  town  of  Mountain  View.  House  S  rooms, 
barn  and  outhouse;  a  beautiful  home  place. 
SwflOn  A  beautiful  tidy  place.  House  8  rooms, 
>|)/vUVi  laree  barn,  etc,  young  orchard  !0  acres, 
3  miles  from  University ;  must  bs  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 

tfo/rrtrj  Splendid  orchard,  '5  acres  full  bear- 
4>0  JUU.  ing,  5  miles  from  University;  good  level 
road,  house  8  rooms;  a  paving  proposition. 

I  have  listed  many  other  larger  and  smaller 
orchards,  also  town  lots  in  Mountain  View  and 
Palo  Alto,  also  good  orchard  land  ranging  from 
IUC  to  1200  per  acre  Write  for  what  you  require. 
JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


Napa  County  Real  Estate 

ROR  SALE. 

Homeseekers  should  visit  the  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile Napa  valley  before  investing  elsewhere. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue,  "The  Garden 
Spot  of  California  "   Address  communications-  to 
THE  CALISTOGA  REAL  ESTATE  CO, 
Callstoga.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-20  ACRES, 

Well  fenced.  3Y,  miles  west  of  Mt.  View,  Santa  Clara  Co. 

Situation  practically  frostless.  A  stream  of 
clear,  cool  water  running  through  place  year 
round.  Soil  of  the  best.  14  acres  planted  to  apri- 
cots one  year  old.  A  splendid  place  for  a  healthy, 
profitable  home.  For  further  particulars,  address 
A.  B.  B0LAND.  Box  12.  Menlo  Park.  California. 


RT1Y  alfalfa  laEd  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DU  I  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes:  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R  ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  tl5  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  If  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  116  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco. 

CHEAP  RATES  ^VSSS^ 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free  ) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  18  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


Is  the  Butter  You  Eat  made  from  Cream 

Separated  by  a  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  ? 

IF   NOT,   YOU   SHOULD  SEE 
THAT  IT  IS. 

In  buying  butter  or  cream,  always  ask  if 
the  milk  was  run  through  an  Improved  U.S. 
Cream  Separator.  If  it  was  not,  you  may 
be  sure  the  product  is  not  as  good  as  it 
might  be,  for 

It  Take?  the  Best  to  Make  the  Best, 


and  it  has  been  proved  many  times  that 
The  U.  S.  Separator  Excels  All  Others. 


At  the  Pan-American  Model  Dairy  it 
Won   World's    Record   for  Clean 
Skimming,  averaging  for  50  con- 
secutive runs  .01  38  of  I 

For  further  particulars  write  for  illustrated  catalogues. 

For  Western  Customers,  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  I.a  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  anu    'inaha.  Address  ail  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


(Largest  Nursery] 
 West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  I 


CALIMYR.NA 
FIGS 

'Genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of 
Commerce) 

The  only  Fig  that  is  tit  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  lias 
proven  a  grand  success  in 
California,  anil  orchanlists 
should  not  hesitate  to  plant 
literal  acreage.  "The 
Smyrna  Fig  at  Home  and 
Abroad."  by  Geo.  O.  Hooding. 
87  paK'.'S  illustrated,  sent 
postpaid,  25c  (stamps). 


Contracts  made  now 
for  delivery  1904. 

Deciduous, 
Citrus  and 
Ornamental 
Trees  and 
Rose  Bushes. 

Finest  and  most  com- 
plete Nursery  Catalog 
published  mailed  for 
five  cents  postage. 


RESISTANT 
GRAPE  VINES 

Sole  acents  in  the  United 
States  for  laruest  Nursery  in 
France  trruwing  Resistant 
Grape  Vines.  In  addition  to 
this  we  are  also  lartre  growers 
of  Resistant  <lrai>e  Vinesour- 
sclves.  Quotations  given  on 
rooted  Kesistant  Grape 
Vines,  grafted  to  the  leading 
varieties  of  table  and  wine 
Grapes.  As  we  handle  In  car 
lots  wc  can  make  very  low 
prices. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

GEO.    C.    ROCDING,    PRESIDENT    AND  MANAGER 

p.o. box, s       FRESNO,  CAL. 


I 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

' — I  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
'  oughlv.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
*'W  hen  to  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A;ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.    134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Anjelea,  California. 


Everything  for  the  Farm 
and  Dairy ! 

Another    Satisfied  User. 

Petaluma,  Cal  ,  April  15th,  1903. 

BAKPR&  HAMILTON.  San  Francisco. 

Dear  Sirs :— I  am  using  one  of  your  No.  2  Simplex  Separators  and  don't  think 
it  can  be  Improved  upon.  It  handles  8G0  lbs  of  milk  per  hour  with  ease,  skim- 
ming down  to  a  trace  in  a  Wagner  Skim  Milk  Bottle,  runs  like  a  watch,  and  I 
am  more  than  pleased  with  it.  Yours  truly, 

F.  ZIMMERMAN. 
Send  for  Catalogues  and  Quotations:  We  Can  Interest  You. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

Sole  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES. 


QITY  fhresher 


_  small  and  compact 
thresher  of  tzre&t  capaHt  y . 
Strongly  nuilt.  Can  fee 
run  by  UgM  power.  Re- 
quired hut  a  few  men  to 
operate  H.  _jf^  <;uar- 
an  teed. 


Feed  and  Ensilage 
.Cutter. 


Knoll  aire 
.  uli.ru 
have  se If 
feeder  and 

blower  at- 
tachmentft 


Write  for  hook  about  enittlaee,  Illus- 
trated catalogue  and  prieeUat— DM 
BELLE  CITY   MFG.  CO., 

Box    (14  i  Racine,  Wis. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Treatment  for  Vermin. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  have  about  400 
chickens,  big  and  little,  infested  with 
body  lice,  the  big  gray  fellows  that  stay 
with  them  and  chew  night  and  day.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  them  ?— A 
Subscriber,  Fall  Brook. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Prevention  is  al- 
ways better  than  cure.  Certainly  so 
in  a  case  like  the  above.  A  little  ex- 
tra care  will  prevent  lice  from  obtain- 
ing a  foothold  in  the  flock.  Fine  dust 
should  be  furnished  for  dust  baths.  If 
hens  cannot  have  this  essential  luxury 
— for  luxury  they  evidently  esteem  it — 
without  providing  it,  procure  a  liberal 
supply  of  dust  from  the  highway. 
Keep  it  in  good  sized,  not  very  deep 
boxes,  mixing  it  with  a  little  air- 
slacked  lime  and  some  sulphur. 

In  a  case  like  the  above  considerable 
work  needs  to  be  done  to  free  the  flock 
from  vermin.  Some  persons  use  a 
dusting  machine.  Others  sift  what- 
ever insect  destroyer  is  used  among 
the  feathers  by  hand.  Any  fine  dust 
will  serve  the  purpose.  Sifted  coal 
ashes  in  which  have  been  placed  air- 
slacked  lime,  sulphur,  carbolic  acid  and 
some  naphthalene  flakes  is  excellent. 
There  is  nothing  better  and  one  merit 
this  preparation  possesses  is  its  cheap- 
ness. Even  the  ashes  alone  serve  a 
good  purpose.  Dust  thoroughly  and 
repeat  in  a  day  or  two.  Get  some  to- 
bacco stems  from  any  cigar  factory 
and  place  a  handful  in  each  nest  of  the 
laying  hens.  Or,  use  the  crude  naph- 
thalene flakes.  One  has  to  be  vigilant 
to  keep  down  lice,  which  breed  espe- 
cially fast  during  hot  weather. 

Paint  the  roosts  with  crude  petro- 
leum, or  the  refined  oil  in  which  has 
been  dissolved  a  liberal  amount  of  the 
naphthalene  flakes.  This  last  mentioned 
preparation  will  be  found  efficacious 
for  destroying  the  red  mites,  which 
will  take  full  possession  of  the  poultry 
coops  and  houses  if  one  does  not  guard 
against  this. 

Napa.         A.  Warren  Robinson. 


Prices  of  Holstein-Friesians. 

The  prices  of  Holsteins  of  the  best 
types  are  reaching  high-water  mark  in 
the  East,  according  to  a  recent  re- 
ported auction  sale  held  at  Lake  Mills, 
near  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  a  portion 
of  the  McGeocbherd  was  disposed  of  at 
auction. 

54  females  sold  for  $12,510,  an  av'e  of  $231 
13  bulls       "     "     2,035,    "    "     "  156 


67  head 


$217 


'    "  $14,545,    "  " 

One  three-year-old  heifer  sold  for 
$1400. 

There  was  but  a  slight  demand  for 
the  very  young  bulls,  and  many  of  the 
cows  were  over  six  years  of  age,  and, 
while  good  animals  as  a  rule,  the  best 
herdsmen  are  averse  to  paying  a  long 
price  for  cows  of  that  age. 

A  feature  of  the  sale  was  the  sale  for 
$900  of  a  six-year-old  bull — an  age  at 
which  bulls  are  usually  discarded. 


A  No.  1  Threshing  Outfit 

FOR  SALE. 

Consisting  of  Separator,  Engine,  Derrick  Wagon 
and  Spools,  Forks,  etc.,  Water  Wagons,  Cook 
House,  Feed  Waeon.  Barley  Crusher.  All  in  No.  1 
shape.   FOR  SALE  CHEAP.    Apply  to 

PERRY  ANDERSON,  RIO  VISTA,  CAL. 


Owners  of  Threshers  and  Harvesters, 

ATTENTION  I 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a  NUT  WRENCH 
that  makes  easy  and  simple  the  problem  of  re- 
moving and  replacing  the  teeth  in  the  cylinder  of 
your  machine— a  Wrench  that  more  than  pays  for 
itself  every  time  it  is  used?  If  so,  address  the  un- 
dersigned for  descriptive  matter,  price,  etc. 

VENTURA  MANUFACTURING  &  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Ventura,  California. 

School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying.  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hail, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Oten  All  Taar.  :  A.  VAH  DEE  HAZLLXH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Ban  Francisco,  Cal  ,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS — Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
A^ed,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing:.  V.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

BULLS.  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Short-homed  Durham  registered  bulls,  higrh  grade 
bulls,  high  grade  cows.  All  grades  $40  per  head. 
Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  St  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  St  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Qeronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8 AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  year?. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  dorses,  Sheep,  Hogs  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  8.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


THOROUGHBRED  PO LAND-CHINA*  FOR 
HALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Klngsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Llndgren  &  Sous. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Geo 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  St  DUKOC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  St 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Poland-China  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.     Sutton  Bros.,  Lodi,  Cal. 


THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.   Prize- winning 
Berkshlres.   Pigs  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


CHAS.  D.  PIERCE,  Pres. 


W.  FRANK  PIERCE,  Vke-Pres. 


POULTRY. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Tale 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


WILLIAM  NILK8  St  CO.. Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco Manu- 
facturer and 
Dealer  in 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  31,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f'rs  of  Pacific 
Incnbator  and  Brooder,   Send  for  Catalogue. 


FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWOHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


IN  REPOSE 


ATTENTION 


"CLIFF."  Registered  A.  K.  C.  No.  70.011 

If  you  need  a  dog  to  herd  your  cattle, 
GET  THE  BEST!   The  best  is  a 

Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie 

We  have  Puppies  and  full-grown  stock  constantly 

on  hand.   For  particulars  giving  pedigree,  etc 
Address,  Toyakano  Kennels,  Colfax,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


NO  HUMBUG.  Tor 


Stops 


>ek  Marker  MtdCftlfDahoi 
from  rooting.    Mtkei46  different  mi  mi 
Home,  Pi    .  f.  '      Send  |1  for  trial.  If  Itiultfl.tend  m 
ftooe.   I'm  !  M 1    '-     Bog  and  0»lf  Holder onlj  75c 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


RIVERSIDE  HERD 
HOLSTEINS. 


DE  K0L  OF  VALLEY  MEAD. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
19  lbs.  9  oz.  butter. 


ROMEO  AAGGIE  ACME. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
26  lbs.  11  oz.  butter. 


PARTIES  WANTING  FIRST  a  ASS  TOING  BULLS  will  do  well  to  write  us.  Prices 
reasonable,  breeding  and  quality  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined. 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  cost.   The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date: 


Lbs.  of 

Name.  milkin 
7  days. 

Romeo  Aaggie  Acme   431 

Fidessa    570 

Matty  Clay's  Aaggie  2d  499 

Ruda2d  Belle   401 

Minnewawa  Lily   364 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead   435 

Wynetta  Princess   391 

Minnewawa  Louise   510 

Drusa   399 

Wakalona   393 

Olympia  Clav   526 

Victor  Idlewild  2ni   371 

De  Natsey  Baker    377 

Aaggie  Martin   416 

Romt  Princess    368 

Western  Duchess   387 

Corona  Cliftien   410 


Age. 

7yr. 
4  " 
7  " 
7  " 
4  " 


Lbs.  and  oz 
butbr  yield 
in  7  days. 

26.11  oz. 
25. 

23.15  " 
20.9  " 
20.4  " 
19  9  " 
18.7  " 
22.9  " 
18.4  " 
18.3  •' 
18.2  " 
17.9  " 

17.7  " 

16.12  " 

16.8  " 
16.6  " 
16  3  " 


Lbs.  of 

Name.  milk  in 

7  days. 

Minnewawa  Salambo,  3  teats  403 

Mountain  Juliet   382 

Minnewawa  Duchess,  3  teats  ... 

Lady  Kurts  Alpa   378 

Corona  Acturas   344 

Eva  Blanco   355 

Korndy  Ke  Pietertje  Queen..  300 

Aral  n  De-Kol   332 

Oleander  De-Kol   324 

SegrisPietertjeDeKol2d....  &55 

Western  Princess   294 

Painted  Lady   327 

Mary  Ann  De  Kol   391 

Miranda  Acturas  325 

Hengerveld  Lass    306 

Princess  Louise  De-Kol  


Age. 

4  yr. 
7  " 
6  " 
6  " 
2  " 
2  " 


2  " 
2  " 

2  •' 

3  " 
3  " 
3  " 
3  " 
2  " 
2  " 

Wild  West  De  Kol   279    2  " 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSHIRES,   YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 


Lbs.  andoz. 
butter  yield 
in  7  days. 
16.1  oz. 

15.9  '■ 
15  6  " 
15.3  '« 
14.1  " 
14 

13.14  " 
13.7  " 

13.1  " 
12.11  " 
12  11  " 

12.10  " 
12.10  " 
12.3  " 

12.2  " 
12. 

10.19  " 


PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Address  all  communicat:ons  to  City  office,  14  TURK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.    'Phone,  SOUTH  103. 
STOCKTON,    G/\L.     'Phone,  SUBURBAN  281. 

Successful  Farmers  Irrigate. 

THE  HOST  SUCCESSFUL  FARHERS 
CLAIM  THEY  GET  THE  BEST 
RESULTS  WITH  KROGH  PUflPS. 


CHEAP  PUMPS  (LIKE 

CHEAP  LAND)  ARE 
DEAREST  in  the  END. 

BUY  A  KROGH  PUMP 
AND  YOU  GET  THE 
BEST    THAT  MONEY 
CAN  BUY. 


IA/RITE    US    AT  ONCE— 

WE  WILL  GIVB  YOU  VALUABLE  ADVICE  CONCIRHIHG  A  PLAHT  FOR  TOUR  WORK. 

KROGH  M'F'G  CO., 

510    MARKET    ST..       SAN  FRANCISCO, 


ORDER  AND  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET 

Pasteur  Black  Leg  Vaccine 

If  not  obtainable  from  dealers,  refuse  substitutes  and  wire  your 
order  to  us.  Over  20,000,000  calves  successfully  vaccinated  with 
the  original  Vaccine  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  Powder  form 
and  Cord  form  both  for  Single  and  Double  treatment. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  COMPANY,  Ld., 

CHICAGO  =  NEW  YORK,  -  FT.  WORTH  =  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 


./VtAINUI'ACTURHD  BY. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


■  ■irM     a  XT  l~\    C  JO  IT*  THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 

iVil  ULArN  U  rCuU.        poultry  in  the  world. 

TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpoje.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding;,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PETALUn A  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  P6TALUMA,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MARIS  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Ball  Calves  from  Ureat  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOT  A  LING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Two  Styles:     3  or  4  Bottom. 

Just  what  is  needed  in  the  Orchards 

and  Vineyards. 


Sc  HA/YIIL^FOIN,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 


OPPORTUNITY 


m 

Oh 


o 

1—1 


o 


Is  afforded  persons  seeking  homes  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  California  to  acquire  re  iable,  de- 
tailed info i  ination  in  regard  to  land  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  desirable  sections  of  the  State.  This 
property  is  about  150  miles  southeast  from  San 
Francisco  and  embraces  some  40,000  aces,  all  of 
which  is  under  ii  l  igation  and  part  of  which  is  on 
the  market  at  very  low  prices — quality  of  land, 
climatic  conditions,  shipping  facilities,  markets, 
etc.,  considered. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  adapted  to  nearly 
every  product  of  the  State.  Special  success  is  at- 
tending the  many  small  farmers  already  engaged 
in  dairying,  fruit  raising  and  the  cultivation  of 
sweet  potatoes,  melons,  etc. 

Five  thousand  acres  have  been  divided  into 
tracts  of  from  20  to  100  acres  each.  Perpetual 
right  to  an  ample  supply  of  water  goes  with  the 
title  thus  insuring  the  settler  against  the  uncer- 
tainties of  seasonal  rainfall. 

That  earnest,  thrifty,  intelligent  men  and  women 
can  support  families  and  save  money  every  year  is 
shown  in  the  illustrated  pamphlet  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  inquirer  upon  request. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe 
R.  R.  main  lines  run  directly  through  this  property. 

Prlces  and  Terms  cf  Sale  Satlsfactoiy  to  Any  Responsible  Buyer. 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co.,  2j 


90 

>■ 
M 


WM.  H.  CROCKER,  PRES. 
C  E.  GREEN,  SEC.  &  TREAS. 


GEO.  CROCKER,  VICE-PRES. 
J.  D.  BRADLEY,  MGR. 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED.  CAL. 


VEGETABLES  MELONS  GRAPES 

WRITE  and  FIND  OUT  What 


THE 


Farmers'  &  Manufacturers'  Association 


OF  A/VVERICA 

Can  Do 

The  work  of  the  FARMERS'  &  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  has  been  a 
pronounced  success.  The  results  shown  In  the  twelve  months  of  Its  actual  work  are  highly  satis- 
factory. 

This  Association  has  created  a  co-operative  feeling  between  the  farmers  of  different  parts  of  the 
State  that  has  not  heretofore  existed. 

It  has  cultivated  cordial  relations  and  formed  business  connections  with  manufacturers  and 
dealers  throughout  the  Eastern  States. 

Of  the  list  of  subscribers  the  Association  commenced  with  the  first  of  the  past  year,  and  of  those 
who  have  subscribed  since,  there  is  not  one  delinquent 

The  Association  asks  your  co-operation  and  you  NEED  the  assistance  it  can  give  you  in 

PROCURING  THE  BEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  PRODUCE. 

Farmers'  &  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America, 

222  Hission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


For  Hand,  Wind- 
mill, Irrigating, 
Spraying,  Road, 

Ship,  Wine, 
Whitewashing. 
Fire  Purposes, 
Power  Purposes, 

A<r  Purposes, 
Pumps  for  every 
conceivable  use 
and  for  all 

Red  Cross  Steel  Windmill.  Perfect.  Self-  depths  of  wells.  I 
Regulating  and  Absolutely  First  Class.  ' 

l  •  H  P  Stover  Handy  Boy  Gasoline  Engine. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES,      3.  «.  a,     HOr..  P0^r. 

SEND  FOB  C1TALOQUB,  MAII.KD  FREE. 

IRRIGATING  PUflPS 

Of  All  Kinds. 

IROH  PIPE,   BRASS  GOODS, 
HOSE,  ETC. 

WINDMILLS  AND  TANKS. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Centrifugal  Pumps. 


Windmill  Pump. 


13  FIRST  STREET, 


4W    SAN  FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORNIA. 

IRRIGATORS    ATTENTION  ! 

WE  MANUFACTURE 


Eclipse  Centrifugal  Pumps 

LAND  CAN  FURNISH  PUMPING  PLANTS  IN  ANY  SIZE,  INCLUDING  POWER. 
Send  for  Folder.  J 

IELATERITE    IS   MINERAL  RUBBER.] 

NO   MATTER  WHERE  YOUR  BUILDING   IS.  OR  WHAT  ITS  PURPOSE,  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  COVERING. 


"It    Never    Wears  Out. 


ELATERITE  ROOFING 


Trade  /Mark, 


EASY  TO  LAY.         GOOD  IN  ANY  CLIMATE.        THREE  WEIGHTS 

FOR  SAMPLES,  REFERENCES  AND  FULL  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE. 
ELATERITE    ROOFING  CO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  713  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES,  Byrne  Building. 

Factory 


FOBTLAND,  Worcester  Building. 
SEATTLE,  Arcade  Building. 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


It  Is  Peculiar. 


That  is  why  homeseekers  everywhere  are  trying  to 
learn  all  they  can  about  the  reclamation  of  the  Colo- 
rado desert.  The  mere  (act  that  a  half  million  acres 
of  the  most  desolate  land  In  America  is  being  turned 
Into  a  modern  Egypt  appeals  to  the  American  people.  People  In  all  parts  of  the  country  are  subscribing 
for  the  one  newspaper  whose  special  mission  it  Is  to  tell  of  the  greatest  reclamation  work  in  America, 
and  this  is  an  invitation  to  others  to  do  likewise  The  Imperial  Press  is  published  weekly  at  Imperial, 
San  Diego  county,  Cal.,  in  the  heart  of  what  was  the  desert,  65  feet  below  sea  level.  Send  It  and  get  it 
or  a  year.   Edgar  F.  Howe,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


GREEN BANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDERED  UAUSTIC  BODA. 

PURE  POTASH. 


This  Paper  no! 
j  be  Uktn  from 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  25. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY,  JUNE  20,  1903. 


THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Plants  for  Waste  Places. 

For  many  years  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  University  of  California  has  given  attention  to 
the  introduction  and  trial  of  plants  which  would  en- 
dure drouth,  alkali  and  other  hardships  sufficiently  to 
enable  owners  to  get  some  cattle  forage  from  lands 
which  would  otherwise  be  largely  waste  and  unprofit- 
able. There  has  also  been  constant  effort  to  get 
better  plants  for  better  lands,  and  the  public  has  not 
always  distinguished  wisely  between  the  two  quite 
distinct  undertakings.  The  result  has  been  that 
some  plants  commended  by  the  University  for  waste 
lands  have  been  heralded  as  substitutes  for  better 
plants  already  widely  known.  The  commendation  of 
the  saltbushes  have  been  thus  misinterpreted  in 
some  cases,  and  they  have  been  praised  as  a  substi- 
tute for  alfalfa.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  compared  with  alfalfa  at  all  and  are  not 
to  be  used  on  lands  where  land  and  water  supply  suit 
alfalfa;  but  there  are  many  lands  where  there  is  no 
water  for  irrigation,  or  where  alkali  is  too  strong  for 
it,  that  salt  bush  has  established  itself  and  proved 
valuable  as  pasturage  for  some  kinds  of  farm  stock. 
This  is  also  true  of  some  other  plants  which  have 
been  introduced  and  distributed,  and  the  way  to 
judge  them  is  not  to  compare  them  with  better  plants 
which  will  do  well  on  better  ground,  but  to  compare 
them  with  worse  plants  or  with  the  absence  of  plants 
and  then  their  value  appears. 

The  last  bulletin  of  the  experimental  station,  No. 
147,  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Shinn,  has  a  number  of 
interesting  notes  along  this  line,  and  at  this  time  we 
call  attention  to  his  latest  conclusions  about  the  salt- 
bushes,  as  grown  at  the  branch  stations  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  Note  first  the  results  at  the 
station  near  Jackson,  in  Amador  county,  which  is 
representative  of  conditions  along  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  The  experience  with 
Atriplex  semibaccata  covers  four  years.  It  has 
been  planted  on  both  red  and  granite  soils,  irrigated 
and  non-irrigated,  cultivated  and  not  cultivated.  If 
protected  from  the  hares  and  squirrels,  which  are 
numerous  and  very  fond  of  this  plant,  it  grows,  but 
no  better  than  some  other  forage  plants.  It  does 
not  hold  its  own  well  on  the  hillsides  with  other 


plants,  but  its  habit  of  early  winter  growth  gives  it 
some  value.  It  has  done  quite  well  on  granite  soil, 
plants  covering  a  circle  of  2  feet  in  diameter.  The 
hairy  vetch  seems  much  better  adapted  to  this  re- 
gion, and  is  more  easily  naturalized  in  the  pastures. 
Sheep,  and  as  noted,  wild  animals,  are  extremely 
fond  of  the  salt  bush — more  so  than  in  valley  dis- 
tricts, and  it  is  worth  growing  on  a  small  scale. 

At  Tulare,  where  the  alkaline  resistance  of  the 
"Australian  saltbush,"  Atriplex  semibaccata,  first 
attracted  attention  and  formed  the  basis  for  a  very 
wide  use  of  the  plant  on  alkali  lands,  taller  growing 
and  more  bushlike  species  have  also  demonstrated 
value.  The  engraving  shows  the  growth  of  two  of 
them.  A.  pamparum  and  A.  cachiyuyum 
(which  is  quite  similar)  are  very  tall,  strong 
plants,  withstanding  alkali  in  which  grape 
vines  have  failed.  If  cut  back  as  often  as 
necessary,  these  new  species  make  an  enor- 
mous growth  of  fresh,  soft  forage,  which  has, 
by  analysis,  as  high  a  food  value  as  A.  semi- 
baccata. These  are  Argentine  atriplexes. 
Cut  back  in  Januuary,  the  stocks  make  new 
shoots  20  inches  high,  fit  for  forage  in  three 
or  four  months.  This  indicates,  where  there 
is  sufficient  water,  at  least  three  or  four 
crops  a  year.  The  growth  in  warm  weather 
will  be  much  more  rapid  than  in  January- 
April. 

At  Paso  Robles  Atriplex  cachiyuyum, 
A.  pamparum  and  A.  nummularia  are  all 
doing  well,  make  very  heavy  growth  and 
stand  the  dry  climate  superbly.  They  have 
not  suffered  from  frost,  although  the  temperature 
fell  to  17°  Fahr.  three  nights  in  succession  in  Janu- 
ary, 1901. 

In  their  places  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
seem  designed,  the  saltbushes  are  destined  to  bear 
out  the  opinion  of  the  late  Prof.  John  A.  Myers  of 
New  York,  who  said,  after  careful  observation  in 
California:  "I  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in 
the  experiments  with  Australian  saltbush  (Atriplex 
semibaccata).  The  work  of  the  California  experiment 
station  in  introducing  and  developing  this  plant  for 
the  use  of  the  farmers  of  California  is  worth  more  to 
the  State  than  the  entire  experiment  station  has  cost 


Fruit  of  One  Hill  of  Kansas  Stock  Melon. 


Fruit  From  One  Hill  of  Tsama  or  Khama  Melon. 

since  its  beginning  or  will  cost  for  the  next  fifty 
years." 

Another  waste  land  plaut  is  the  Tsama  stock  melon, 
which  is  held  to  be  the  best  stock  melon  ever  tested 
at  the  southern  California  substation.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Kalahari  desert  in  South  Africa.  This  seed  was 
sent  several  years  ago  by  the  Division  of  Botany  at 
Washington.  It  did  but  poorly  at  first ;  but  now, 
after  three  years  of  further  trial,  it  is  evident  that 
it  yields  about  twice  as  much  to  the  acre  as  does  the 
Kansas  stock  melon,  and  stands  drouth  better.  The 
illustrations  show  comparative  yields  of  two  hills 
grown  under  similar  conditions,  on  poor,  sandy,  unir- 
rigated  soil.  The  melon  seems  as 
drouth-enduring  as  the  wild  gourds 
and  cacti,  which  thrive  with  an 
annual  rainfall  of  only  4  or  5  inches. 
The  melons  are  small,  round,  cov- 
ered with  small  prickles  and  are  not 
attractive;  but  stock  eat  them 
readily,  especially  when  somewhat 
wilted.  They  keep  extremely  well. 
Seed  of  this  stock  melon  has  been 
widely  distributed  by  the  Univer- 
sity for  two  seasons  past,  and  the 
seedsmen  are  beginning  to  grow 
and  advertise  it. 


Atriplex  pamparum. 

Growth  of  Two  Shrubby  Saltbushes  at  San  Joaquin  Valley  Substation. 


Atriplex  cachiyuyum. 


A  barbed  wire  fence  may  suc- 
cessfully be  used  as  a  telephone  line 
for  a  distance  of  5  miles  or  a 
greater  distance.  No  batteries 
are  required  other  than  those  al- 
ready in  the  telephone  boxes.  If 
the  wires  are  insulated  on  china 
knobs,  the  result  will  be  more 
satisfactory,  as,  unless  this  is  done, 
in  wet  weather  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  a  satisfactory 
conversation,  owing  to  loss  of 
electricity.  These  novel  telephone 
lines  are  in  use  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 
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The  Week. 

California  is  blessed  again  in  the  disasters  which 
our  favored  territory  has  escaped.  The  terrible 
floods  which  have  so  widely  devastated  the  Middle 
West  and  Southern  States,  have  not  only  wrought 
much  ruin  and  loss  of  life,  but  are  interfering  with 
food  supplies  of  large  districts.  To  fill  this  lack  Cali- 
fornia potatoes  and  onions  are  now  going  to  the 
SDuthwest  as  fast  as  cars  can  be  had  to  carry  them, 
and  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  demand  for  our 
surplus  products,  which  promises  to  continue 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  fortunate  that  in  this 
quiet  corner  of  the  country  there  are  supplies  to  add 
to  the  comforts  of  less  fortunate  regions.  Again,  it 
is  an  occasion  for  thanksgiving  that  our  people 
escape  disasters  like  that  which  a  terrific  torrent 
visited  upon  an  Oregon  town,  with  great  loss  of  life 
and  property.  Californians  have  not  learned  to  fore- 
go complaining,  but  probably  they  can  be  helped 
toward  the  possession  of  a  contented  spirit  by  think- 
ing how  light  their  afflictions  must  appear  when  com- 
pared with  those  other  people  are  called  upon  to 
bravely  endure.  _ 

Spot  wheat  is  unchanged  and  little  is  doing.  The 
first  new  wheat  reached  Stockton  from  Tulare  and  is 
counted  No.  2  shipping,  which  is  a  pretty  low  grade. 
Speculative  wheat  sagged  a  few  days  ago,  but  has 
recovered  and  is  firm.  The  Eppinger  iniquity  seems, 
however,  to  lessen  confidence  a  little,  and  until  the 
memory  of  warehouse  wrongs  and  borrowing  when 
repayment  was  impossible  fade  away,  proper  com- 
mercial trust  between  man  and  man  cannot  be  fully 
restored.  New  barley  is  being  talked  way  down,  as 
buyers  would  like  to  gather  it  in  at  95c@$l.  A 
cargo  of  old  barley  from  Port  Costa  is  in  the  stream, 
but  not  yet  cleared.  New  oats  are  coming  in  a  small 
way,  but  not  yet  quotable,  while  old  oats  are  fairly 
steady.  Corn  is  firm,  through  Western  flood  re- 
ports. The  first  barley  to  reach  the  city  has 
come  from  Moss  Landing.  Dealers  are  trying 
to  depress  beans,  but  only  Limas  and  Blackeyes  seem 
depressible.  There  seems  to  be  a  movement  to  buy 
Pinks  and  Bayos  as  low  as  possible.  Bran  is  in 
little  better  supply  and  easier,  but  not  lower,  while 
middlings  are  scarce  as  ever.  Rolled  barley  is  lower. 
Hay  holds  up  well,  if  of  desirable  quality,  but  the 
tone  is  weaker.  Beef,  mutton  and  hogs  are  un- 
changed, but  both  the  former  are  easy  and  the  latter 
firm.  Butter  is  strong,  with  an  upward  tendency, 
as  receipts  and  quality  are  both  descending.  Cheese 
is  firm  with  a  good  demand,  light  stocks  and  a  good 
prospect.  Eggs  are  slow  as  storing  has  ceased,  ex- 
cept when  forced.    Eastern  are  arriving  in  good 


condition  and  the  demand  is  light.  Poultry  is  un- 
changed. Potatoes  and  onions  are  firmer  and  active 
for  Eastern  shipment.  Fresh  fruits  are  in  full 
variety  and  good  stock  is  bringing  fair  prices. 
Lemons  are  very  strong  and  choice  oranges  are  go- 
ing well.  Dried  fruits  are  in  good  tone;  prunes  are 
moving  in  considerable  amounts.  Walnuts  are  going 
higher  and  are  scarce.  Honey  is  tending  downward, 
though  not  much  is  arriving  and  the  trade  is  only 
local.  Beeswax  is  scarce.  Hops  are  firm  in  the 
country  and  prices  on  contract  higher.  Wool  trad- 
ing is  done  in  the  country  and  prices  are  given  in  our 
Market  Review, 

The  hosts  of  our  readers  who  know  of  the  excellent 
work  of  Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  Deputy  State  Com- 
missioner of  Horticulture,  should  make  him  a  friendly 
call  when  they  come  to  the  city.  They  will  find  him 
now  comfortably  situated  in  Room  11  of  the  Ferry 
Building  at  the  foot  of  Market  street,  opening  di- 
rectly upon  the  grand  nave  through  which  all  who 
enter  the  city  by  the  ferries  pass.  It  is  fortunate 
that  in  the  changes  in  the  Harbor  Commission  a  chair- 
man should  be  seated  who  has  proper  regard  for  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  California  horticulture. 
Such  a  man  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Spear,  and  with  the  approval, 
no  doubt,  of  Governor  Pardee,  he  invited  Mr. 
Craw  to  come  up  higher  from  the  old  entry  in  the 
wharfinger's  shed,  where  all  his  beneficial  insects 
were  in  constant  danger  of  catching  pneumonia  from 
the  drafts,  not  to  speak  of  similar  risk  to  the  health 
of  their  kind  propagator.  We  called  upon  Mr.  Craw 
the  other  day  just  as  he  was  up  to  his  eyes  in  work 
making  up  colonies  of  comys  fusca  to  send  to  those 
whose  orchards  were  suffering  from  Lecanium  scales, 
and  the  way  he  has  devised  for  collecting  these  colo- 
nies and  packing  them  for  safe  transit  through  the 
mails  is  worth  crossing  the  State  to  see.  All  the 
appointments  of  his  office  and  laboratory  are  such 
that  Mr.  Craw  can  do  many  times  as  much  work  as 
formerly  and  more  effectively.  We  take  it  that 
there  is  not  in  the  world  just  such  a  place  for  unique- 
ness and  for  systematic  distribution  of  the  benefits  of 
economic  entomology.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  State 
and  to  the  present  administration  of  State  affairs. 

After  due  reflection,  we  are  disposed  to  protest 
against  the  term  "  turpentine  orcharding  "  which  is 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Foresty  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  name  for  a  treatise 
of  theirs  upon  a  newer  and  better  way  of  securing  the 
wine  of  the  pine  tree.  We  remember  that  the  word 
orchard  comes  from  older  words  which  mean  herb- 
garden,  and  that  some  cultivated  herbs  are  ranker 
than  turpentine,  but  the  primal  sense  of  the  word  is 
clearly  obsolete.  We  are  also  aware  that  the  modern 
term  orchard  includes  maple  trees  which  are  sys- 
tematically treated,  but  there  is  sugar  in  that  con- 
nection, and  sugar  is  nice.  It  is  certainly  straining 
analogy  to  bring  nasty  stuff  like  turpentine  into  the 
company  of  fruits,  simply  because  the  maple  has 
crept  into  such  company.  The  thought  of  the  or- 
chard, which  is  a  conception  of  delicious  odors  and 
flavors  and  beautiful  forms  and  colors,  is  cer- 
tainly defiled  by  association  with  the  nasty 
sights  and  smells  of  turpentine  gathering  even 
in  its  most  advanced  phases.  Such  debasement 
of  the  term  is  also  quite  unnecessary.  It  seems 
to  have  suggested  itself  to  its  originator  be- 
cause the  idea  of  care  and  systematic  work  is  in- 
volved in  the  improved  methods,  but  he  has  clearly 
overshot  his  mark,  because  if  we  are  now  taught 
truly  the  terms  forest  and  forestry  ought  to  mean, 
and  will  soon  mean,  all  that  is  good  and  desirable 
in  the  care  of  trees  and  their  products.  If  this 
be  true,  then  "  turpentine  forest  "  ought  to  satisfy 
the  most  eager  seeker  for  new  standards  in  policy 
and  economy,  but  if  he  must  have  something  a  little 
more  sentimental  to  wing  his  cultural  flight,  why  not 
press  "  arbor  "  or  li  grove  "  into  his  service?  "  Tur- 
pentine grove "  would  carry  the  thinkers  back  to 
the  old  orgies  of  heathenism,  which  were  indulged  in 
in  groves,  and  there  is  a  kinship  of  nastiness  in  the 
two.  Turpentine  has  no  place  in  an  orchard — except 
it  be  in  the  interior  of  the  boy  who  visits  the  orchard 
too  soon — and  we  protest  against  it.  Let  the  for- 
estry people  keep  to  their  forestry. 

Preparations  for  the  California  display  at  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair  are  progressing.  Commissioner 
Filcher  and  Wiggins  have  gone  to  look  over  the  Fair 


site  and  the  word  comes  back  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  their  preliminary  work  for  a  California 
building  and  that  it  will  be  of  the  modified 
Mission  architecture,  which  the  world  is  com- 
ing to  look  upon  as  a  sort  of  California 
trade  mark.  As  soon  as  further  arrange- 
ments are  complete  we  shall  have  the  commis- 
sioners back  again  working  energetically  to  enlist 
the  counties  in  active  co-operation  and  contribution 
toward  the  end  in  view.  Some  counties  are  already 
advancing  well  along  these  lines.  Nothing  will  help 
more  to  speed  the  development  now  in  progress  than 
to  make  a  good,  attractive,  sober  show  at  St.  Louis. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Johnson  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  next  issue  of  your  paper 
will  you,  if  possible,  give  advice  as  to  ridding  ground 
of  so-called  Johnson  grass  ?  The  land  is  along  the 
river  bottom  where  I  wish  to  plant  alfalfa. — Sub- 
scriber, Montpellier. 

If  we  could  name  an  easy  way  to  extirpate  John- 
son grass  our  fortune  would  be  made.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
make  a  clearing  of  it  from  any  piece  of  land  where 
it  chooses  to  stay.  Probably  the  best  you  can  do  is 
to  reduce  it  as  much  as  possible,  put  in  your  alfalfa 
and  let  them  fight  for  supremacy,  and  from  some 
points  of  view  a  certain  amount  of  Johnson  grass  is 
desirable  in  an  alfalfa  field  used  for  pasturage.  To 
reduce  the  Johnson  grass  as  much  as  possible  plow  up 
roughly,  throwing  the  furrows  on  edge  as  much  as 
you  can,  and  let  them  bake  in  the  sun  until  thoroughly 
dried  out.  Then  harrow  and  follow  with  a  hay  rake, 
gather  up  all  the  roots  you  can  into  winrows,  and 
burn  them  as  soon  as  dry  enough.  Then  cross-plow 
deeper  than  before  and  throw  up  another  layer  of 
roots  for  sun  baking  and  burning.  This  will  bring 
you  to  the  time  for  fall  sowing  of  alfalfa.  Irrigate, 
check  up  the  land  and  get  in  the  alfalfa  seed,  and  if 
the  rains  come  right  you  will  get  a  good  fall  stand  of 
alfalfa  before  the  Johnson  grass  wakes  up  much,  and 
your  alfalfa  will  grow  at  a  little  lower  temperature 
than  Johnson  grass  enjoys,  and  probably  hold  the 
lead  until  the  spring  heat  brings  up  Johnson  in  good 
shape.  The  only  way  we  can  get  Johnson  reduced  is 
to  burn  him,  for  he  hates  dry  heat  almost  as  much  as 
freezing.  If  we  could  freeze  the  ground  deeply,  as 
an  Eastern  winter  does  it,  we  would  hear  much  less 
about  Johnson  in  California.  The  present  law  about 
Johnson  grass  is  given  on  another  page. 

Vetch  Growing. 

To  the  Editor  : — Enclosed  find  a  plant  that  grows 
wild  here.  Is  this  a  vetch  ?  Can  vetch  seed  be 
planted  as  late  as  this  on  moist  ground  ?  The  soil  is 
sandy  and  moist,  good  berry  and  potato  ground. — 
Reader,  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  county. 

The  plant  which  you  send  is  one  of  the  California 
wild  vetch.  It  is  possibly  of  greater  economic  ac- 
count than  has  been  made  of  it,  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting if  you  could  make  some  sowings  of  it  in 
comparison  with  the  imported  vetches.  Vetch  seed 
can  be  sown  now  on  moist  or  irrigated  land  in  the 
coast  region  and  will  make  very  satisfactory  fall 
growth.  In  the  interior  the  vetches  do  not  enjoy  the 
intense  summer  heat  and  dry  air,  although  the  soil 
may  contain  moisture  enough;  in  such  parts  they  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  winter  and  spring  growth. 

The  Oak  Web  Worm. 

To  the  Editor: — What  can  be  done  toward  the  de- 
struction of  the  worm  pest  that  has  for  several  years 
infested  the  scrub-oak  trees  of  Belvedere,  Marin 
county  ?  I  refer  to  the  web-spinning  worm  that  has 
its  habitat  upon  leaves  of  the  trees,  which  they  devour 
before  swinging  themselves  free.  The  effort  we  have 
made  has  included  the  burning  of  pan-torches  each 
other  evening,  and  contemplated  the  cutting  off  of 
all  branches  hopelessly  dead,  besides  spraying  the 
trees  in  the  fall  and  early  spring.  What,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  the  results  of  such  treatment,  or 
what,  in  your  experience,  would  be  an  economical  and 
efficacious  method  of  warfare  to  adopt  against  this 
pest  ? 

Belvedere  is  practically  isolated  from  other  situ- 
ations where  the  scrub-oak  grows,  and  should  be  able 
to  show  good  results  in  any  collective  effort  at  ex- 
termination, over  which  our  citizens  seem  now  to  be 
quite  enthusiastic.  The  blight  of  our  trees  this  year 
has  been  so  bad  that  every  resident  has  been  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  his  civic  duties  in  this  direction. — 
Reader,  Belvedere. 

The  best  way  to  kill  the  caterpillars  would  be  to 
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spray  the  foliage,  at  about  the  time  the  worms  are 
first  appearing,  with  Paris  green,  the  same  as  used 
for  the  codlin  moth,  according  to  the  formula  pub- 
lished in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  25.  The 
use  of  the  lime  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
foliage  from  injury  by  any  free  arsenic  there  may  be 
in  the  Paris  green.  One  spraying  carefuliy  done 
ought  to  be  sufficient,  for  this  insect  is  not  like  the 
codlin  moth,  which  appears  in  successive  broods  dur- 
ing the  season.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  you 
have  a  fall  hatching  which  would  require  another 
spraying.  Fortunately,  this  caterpillar  has  natural 
enemies  which  usually  keep  it  in  check,  and  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  it  works  serious  harm  to  the  foliage 
of  the  oak.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  oaks 
will  be  destroyed,  because  the  insect  is  a  native  and 
the  trees  have  been  subjected  to  its  attack  at  inter- 
vals from  time  immemorial.  However,  if  you  are 
ready  to  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  spraying 
the  oaks,  you  can  save  the  foliage  in  the  way  stated. 

The  Corn  Ear  Worm. 

To  the  Editor: — What  can  I  do  to  prevent  worms 
in  ears  of  sweet  corn? — Grower,  Gardena. 

No  satisfactory  way  of  preventing  worms  in  the 
ears  of  sweet  corn  has  yet  been  announced.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  moth  lays  her  eggs  upon  the  silk 
of  the  corn,  and  if  this  could  be  poisoned  the  young 
worm  hatching  from  the  egg  might  be  killed  ere  he 
gained  access  to  the  ear,  but  people  are  naturally 
slow  to  experiment  with  rank  poisons  on  vegetables 
that  are  to  be  eaten  green.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  the  moth  might  be  killed  by  fires  or  light 
traps  while  the  corn  is  forming  ears;  also  that  the 
ears  might  be  enclosed  in  mosquito  netting,  or  other 
macerial,  to  prevent  the  moth  from  reaching  the  ear, 
but  these  you  will  see  are  expensive  prescriptions, 
nor  have  they  ever  proved  to  be  effective.  The 
whole  subject  is  one  which  should  be  systematically 
studied  and  many  experiments  made. 

The  Currant  Fruit  Fly. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  send  you  by  this  mail  some  cur- 
rants of  the  cherry  variety.  I  have  lost  over  half 
my  fruit  this  year.  Can  you  tell  me  the  remedy  for 
the  pest,  and  when  to  apply  it  ?  Very  many  dried 
like  the  specimen  enclosed  and  fell  off,  others  were 
quite  black  inside. — Amateur,  Mountain  View. 

The  currants  which  you  send  do  not  contain  any 
insects,  although  they  clearly  show  that  insect  work 
has  been  done.  Because  of  the  absence  of  the  pest 
it  is  not  possible  to  identify  it  exactly,  and  yet  from 
the  character  of  the  work  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  it  is  done  by  what  is  known  as  the  currant  fruit 
fly,  and  the  species  which  works  in  the  Eastern 
States  is  Epochra  Canadensis.  This  insect  is  a  yel- 
low or  orange-colored  fly  about  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon house  fly,  with  prominent  greenish  eyes.  It 
works  in  both  currants  and  gooseberries  and  punc- 
tures the  fruit  when  it  is  small,  deposits  an  egg  from 
which  hatches  a  maggot,  and  this  maggot  eats  and 
defiles  the  interior  of  the  fruit,  often  mining  out  the 
contents  of  the  seed,  as  your  specimens  show.  The 
fruit  thus  infested  ripens  prematurely  and  generally 
falls.  The  mature  larva  then  crawls  from  the  fruit, 
enters  the  ground  and  goes  into  the  pupa  state,  pass- 
ing a  large  part  of  its  life  under  the  ground  and  not 
far  from  the  surface.  One  reason  why  this  fly  is  not 
very  abundant  in  California  is  probably  because  con- 
stant cultivation  is  practiced  during  the  summer. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with  the  pupa, 
either  destroying  them  or  bringing  them  to  the  sur- 
face where  they  can  be  captured  by  birds.  The  fight 
against  the  insect  must  be  directed  against  the 
larva,  because  the  fly  does  not  eat  the  fruit  and  can- 
not be  poisoned.  Young  chickens  which  can  be 
trusted  to  run  about  among  the  bushes  without 
troubling  the  sound  fruit  above  will  pick  up  the  dis- 
eased currants  as  they  fall,  and  in  that  way  reduce 
the  pest,  but  frequent  summer  cultivation  seems  to 
be  the  most  promising  remedy. 

Pecans  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  pecan  nuts  be  grown  in  the 
irrigation  district  of  Modesto  ?  I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  they  do  not  grow  well  in  California.  Is  that 
right  ?  I  should  like  to  experiment  with  some  near 
Modesto,  if  there  is  any  chance  of  success  with  the 
thin-shelled  ones  as  now  grown  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
— NewoJomer,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Pecan  nuts  have  not  proved  satisfactory  in  the 
coast  district  where  the  summer  and  winter  temper- 


atures are  equalized  by  the  winds  of  the  ocean.  Al- 
though the  trees  grow  well  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
the  nuts  do  not  seem  to  mature  properly.  In  the  in- 
terior valley  there  is  a  greater  difference  in  the 
summer  and  winter  temperatures,  the  summer  tem- 
perature being  higher  and  winter  temperature  lower 
than  in  the  coast  district,  and  under  such  conditions 
the  pecan  nut  seems  to  behave  more  normally  and  to 
produce  nuts  satisfactorily.  This  is  true  in  the  case 
of  some  trees  which  are  thirty  or  forty  years  old  in 
the  Sacramento  valley.  What  will  be  realized  in  the 
district  about  Modesto  can  not  be  definitely  stated, 
because  we  are  not  aware  that  there  are  trees  in 
that  region  which  have  reached  sufficient  age  for 
demonstration;  but,  judging  from  what  has  been  said 
above  about  the  behavior  of  the  tree,  it  would  be  fair 
to  expect  that  satisfactory  results  might  be  obtained 
in  the  Modesto  district.  Nothing,  however,  short  of 
demonstration  would  warrant  one  in  making  very 
great  investment  in  that  line. 

An  Old  Fake. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  find  Eastern  newspaper 
clipping  advertising  the  "California  Cold  Process" 
for  preserving  fruit.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell 
me  whether  this  is  reliable  in  every  respect  ?  — 
Reader,  Corning. 

The  cold  process  proposition  we  regard  as  an  old 
fake.  It  has  been  offered  in  this  way  at  the  East  for 
the  last  ten  years  called  the  "California  Cold  Pro- 
cess," because  the  name  California  might  help  it  go, 
but  it  is  not  a  California  process,  nor  is  it  used  in 
this  State.  Some  years  ago  an  analysis  was  made 
of  the  material  which  the  advertisers  furnished  for 
$1,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  few  cents  worth  of  charcoal 
and  sulphur.  We  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  We  have  repeatedly  declined  to  receive 
advertisements  like  that  which  you  clip  from  an 
Eastern  paper. 

A  Dragon  Fly. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  formidable  insect  which 
I  find  in  a  fruit  tree.  Is  it  a  pest  or  does  it  live  on 
pests  ?— Reader,  Berryessa. 

The  insect  which  you  send  is  one  of  the  larger 
Dragon  flies.  It  has  no  relations  whatever  with 
horticultural  insects.  The  larva  lives  in  the  water 
and  when  full  grown  creeps  up  a  stem  of  grass  or 
some  other  aquatic  plant,  undergoes  its  transforma- 
tion and  liberates  this  beautiful  creature,  which 
spends  its  short  life  in  idly  floating  about.  It  has  a 
bad  reputation,  which  it  does  not  deserve,  for  sus- 
picious nurses  have  from  time  immemorial  frightened 
children  by  telling  them  that  this  beautiful  insect 
would  sew  up  their  ears  and  calling  it  "  Devil's  Darn- 
ing Needle."    Of  course,  it  merits  no  such  ill-fame. 

Eucalyptus  Rostrata  for  Honey  Bees. 

To  the  Editor:— Is  the  nectar  of  Eucalyptus  ros- 
trata injurious  to  bees  ?— Reader,  Kingsburg. 

There  have  been  reports  that  some  eucalypts  have 
killed  bees;  but  our  recollection  of  the  conclusion 
concerning  such  statements  is  that  the  bees  have  died 
from  other  causes.  Prof.  McClatchie's  masterly  work 
on  the  eucalyptus  does  not  mention  such  danger  to 
bees;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  the  value  of  eucalypts  as  a  source  of  honey. 
Rostrata  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  best,  because  of 
profuseness  of  bloom  and  length  of  the  blooming 
season.  _ 

Red  Spider  Again. 

To  the  Editor  :— I  am  forwarding  to  you  to-day  a 
piece  of  a  branch  of  an  almond  tree.  I  have  rented 
this  almond  orchard  of  ten  acres  and  have  a  very 
good  crop,  but  a  good  many  of  the  trees  are  looking 
unhealthy  and  on  examination  I  find  that  some  of 
them  are  covered  with  the  enclosed  and  some  only 
slightly  affected.  The  white  deposit  seems  to  be  eggs 
and  to  hatch  out  little  red  spiders.  I  am  inexperi- 
enced in  orchard  work  and  would  esteem  it  a  great 
favor  if  you  would  give  me  some  information  about  it. 
Will  it  spoil  my  crop  for  this  year  ?  This  is  a  very 
good  orchard,  but  has  been  neglected  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years. — Fruit  Grower,  Sacramento 
valley. 

You  are  right  about  the  white  deposit  on  the  bark 
of  your  almond  trees.  It  is  composed  of  the  egg 
shells  of  the  red  spider.  These  eggs  are  red  before 
hatching,  but  after  the  young  insects  have  escaped 
they  become  white.  The  fact  is  that  the  millions  of 
red  spiders  are-  now  free  upon  the  foliage  of  your 
trees  and  are  causing  the  unhealthy  appearance  of  the 


leaves  which  you  notice.  You  should  attack  them  at 
once  by  blowing  dry  sulphur  into  the  foliage.  Use 
the  same  kind  of  sulphur  that  is  used  for  sulphuring 
grape  vines,  either  being  ground  especially  fine,  or 
sublimed  in  order  to  get  a  very  fine  condition,  which 
distributes  well  and  adheres  well  to  the  foliage.  The 
spiders  are  killed  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  this 
fine  sulphur,  liberating  a  vapor  which  is  destructive 
to  them.  Unless  you  do  this  at  once  the  leaves  are 
likely  to  fall  from  the  trees  and  the  crop  ruined. 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
June  15,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  was  cooler  than  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding week  and  southerly  winds  prevailed  in  most  sec- 
tions. Grain  and  fruit  matured  rapidly  and  other  crops 
made  good  progress.  Haying  is  practically  completed, 
and  stacking  and  baling  are  progressing;  in  some  places 
the  hay  crop  is  better  in  quality  and  Quantity  than  pre- 
viously estimated.  A  good  crop  of  barley  is  being 
harvested.  Wheat  harvest  will  probably  commence 
within  a  few  days;  the  early  sown  will  make  a  good 
crop,  but  late  grain  is  nearly  a  failure.  Potatoes  are 
yielding  a  large  crop,  excellent  in  quality.  Apricots 
ripened  rapidly  and  are  being  gathered  and  dried;  the 
yield  in  some  places  is  better  than  expected.  Other  de- 
ciduous fruit  and  grapes  are  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gress and  will  yield  good  crops  in  most  sections. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Weather  conditions  were  more  favorable  than  during 
the  preceding  week,  and  all  crops  made  satisfactory 
progress.  The  hay  crop  is  turning  out  better  than  ex- 
pected in  some  places,  but  is  generally  below  average; 
stacking  and  baling  are  in  progress.  Grain  harvest  will 
commence  to-day  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  Late  sown 
wheat  is  being  cut  for  hay  in  many  places,  but  the  early 
sown  will  make  a  fair  crop.  Beans,  sugar  beets  and  corn 
are  looking  well.  Grapes  are  reported  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  heavy  crops  are  probable.  Nearly  all  varie- 
ties of  deciduous  fruits  are  of  a  superior  quality  and  will 
yield  good  crops  in  most  sections.  Grapes  and  fruits 
were  not  materially  injured  by  the  heat  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  week 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  first  part  of 
the  week,  and  partly  cloudy  and  cool  during  the  latter. 
High  winds,  with  sand  and  thunderstorms,  occurred  in 
many  places  on  the  9th  and  10th,  but  no  damage  is  re- 
ported. Haying  continues,  and  large  quantities  are 
being  baled  and  stacked.  Grain  harvest  is  progressing, 
and  some  grain  is  being  stored;  the  yield  is  reported 
light.  Grapes  are  setting  well  and  a  large  crop 
is  anticipated.  Fruit  is  making  favorable  progress,  and 
some  apricots  are  being  shipped.  Plowing  for  summer 
crops  is  in  progress  in  some  localities.  Green  feed  is 
scarce.  Stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 
Ditches  are  full  of  water. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Partly  cloudy  or  foggy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week  along  the  coast  and  generally  clear  and  warm 
weather  in  the  interior.  Grain  harvest  has  commenced 
in  several  places,  and  will  soon  be  general.  All  reports 
agree  that  wheat,  barley  and  oats  will  yield  the  largest 
crops  known  for  many  years,  and  that  the  grain  is  all  of 
superior  quality.  The  Imperial  district  is  said  to  have  an 
immense  grain  crop.  The  hay  crop  is  nearly  all  harvested 
and  is  being  baled;  the  yield  and  quality  are  above  aver- 
age. Sugar  beets,  beans  and  vegetables  are  in  good  con- 
dition. Apricots  are  late  in  ripening;  they  are  reported 
excellent  in  quality,  but  a  light  crop.  Grapes  and  other 
deciduous  fruits  are  looking  well  and  large  crops  are 
probable.    Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

Eureka  Summary.— Condition  of  grass  and  crops  on 
high  lands  is  practically  unchanged;  on  the  bottom 
lands  grass  and  grain  have  improved,  and  vegetables  are 
coming  up  nicely.  Fruit  throughout  the  country  is  ex- 
ceptionally promising.  ^ 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Slightly  warmer  week, 
with  scattered  showers  Wednesday.  The  weather  con- 
tinues fine  for  fruit  and  growing  crops.  Apricots  are 
coloring  fast;  in  sections  the  crop  is  good. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  June  17,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  theUnited  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


Growing  Wine  Grapes  in  California. 

By  Henry  Lachman,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  the  Report  of 
H.  W.  Wiley  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  on 
American  Wines  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

With  the  advancement  the  United  States  is  mak- 
ing commercially  and  the  improvement  of  her  manu- 
factured goods,  especially  steel  and  iron,  due  to  their 
being  equal  to,  if  not  excelling,  European  manufac- 
tures, she  is  bound  to  make  the  same  inroads  into 
the  world's  trade  with  her  farm  products  by  follow- 
ing the  same  lines  and  catering  to  the  European 
taste  by  the  adoption  of  European  standards. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  wine  produced  in 
California  comes  nearer  to  the  European  product 
than  that  produced  in  any  other  country  in  the  New 
World.  We  are  convinced  of  this  by  the  action  of 
the  jury  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  putting  out  of 
competition  all  California  wines  bearing  labels  desig- 
nating their  types,  which  the  French  considered  as 
imitations,  although  they  had  allowed  these  same 
labeled  wines  to  enter  into  competition  for  the  last 
twenty  years  and  until  the  Exposition  of  1900.  The 
writer's  earliest  recollection  of  medals  being  awarded 
for  California  wines  is  the  Vienna  Exposition  of 
1876.  (?) 

Although  there  has  been  wine  raising  in  California 
for  local  consumption  as  far  back  as  1860,  shipments 
to  Eastern  points  were  not  considered  until  about 
1870,  when  California  wines  received  recognition.  In 
former  years  California  had  but  few  varieties  of 
grapes  to  work  with.  The  Mission  was  the  principal 
wine  grape.  It  produces  fine  sweet  wine,  but  poor 
red  wine,  the  chief  objections  being  its  strong  tannin 
and  earthy  taste,  due  not  so  much  to  the  ground  as 
to  its  not  being  suited  for  light  dry  wines. 

After  the  planting  of  foreign  varieties,  such  as 
Zinfandels,  Mataros,  Carignans,  etc.,  the  production 
of  the  finer  types  of  red  wines  was  possible,  and  in 
the  last  eight  years  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  manufacture  and  maturing  of  wines,  wine  mak- 
ing haviDg  been  conducted  on  more  scientific  lines. 

Owing  to  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  phyl- 
loxera in  California,  which  in  a  few  years  will  have 
cleared  out  the  entire  old  vineyard  area  of  the  State, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  vineyards  will  be  replanted 
with  the  varieties  for  which  they  are  best  adapted. 
Elevation,  drainage,  sun  exposure  and  moisture 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  vines  set  out 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  roots  they  throw  out. 
Low  lands  with  boggy  spots  and  flat  areas  exposed 
to  frosts  should  be  left  unplanted.  When  trees  are 
planted  through  a  vineyard  the  vines  often  produce 
more  heavily,  the  grapes  being  protected  from  the 
hot  winds  as  well  as  frosts.  The  question  of  fertil- 
izers, which  has  been  overlooked  heretofore,  will  also 
have  to  be  considered.  All  this  requires  consider- 
able time  and  money.  The  question  that  confronts 
the  California  wine  maker  to-day  is  whether  the  re- 
turns will  justify  his  going  to  all  this  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. 

The  chances  of  loss  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines 
and  the  raising  of  crops  are  much  greater  than  on 
any  other  product.  The  vintner  has  many  things  to 
contend  with.  He  may  select  the  wrong  location. 
In  planting  he  may  not  choose  the  right  varieties. 
During  the  planting,  he  may  strike  a  bad  season  and 
be  delayed  a  year  in  the  setting  out  of  his  vineyard. 
When  his  vineyard  is  in  bearing,  there  is  the  danger 
of  frost.  If  he  escapes  the  frost  he  is  likely  to  suffer 
damage  by  sunburn.  He  has  also  climatic  conditions 
to  contend  with,  such  as  prolonged  cold  spells,  which 
are  likely  to  produce  coulure,  or  dropping  of  the 
grapes  from  the  bunches;  and  there  is  the  danger  of 
mildew  during  a  foggy  spell  just  before  the  vintage. 
Besides  all  this,  constant  care  is  required  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vines;  and  when  the  grapes  are  finally 
ripe  and  ready  to  be  gathered,  the  wine  maker's 
hard  work  begins. 

Harvesting. — In  California  wine  making  begins  in 
Fresno  county,  the  principal  sweet  wine  district, 
from  August  15  to  20.  The  red  varieties  are  the 
first  to  ripen,  and  consist  of  Zinfandels,  Mataros  and 
Carignans.  These  grapes  are  not  sweet  wine  vari- 
eties and  carry  a  high  percentage  of  acid.  Still, 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  high  tem- 
perature in  which  they  are  grown,  they  run  very 
high  in  sugar,  which  somewhat  reduces  their  free 
acid.  To  make  a  desirable  port  it  is  necessary  to 
blende  the  wine  made  from  these  grapes  with  other 
varieties,  such  as  Mission,  Rose  of  Peru,  Emperor 
and  Bouschet.  The  Trousseau,  the  principal  port 
wine  grape,  ripens  about  September  20,  and  is 
blended  with  this  wine  later. 

Following  the  red  grapes  come  the  Bergers,  Feher 
Zagas,  Malagas  and  Sultanas,  which  brings  the  har- 
vesting up  to  about  the  middle  of  September,  after 
which  the  second  crop  of  Malagas  mature.  The  sec- 
ond crop  of  Muscats  arrives  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber; the  first  crop  of  Muscats  is  generally  used  for 
raisins. 

Grapes  are  crushed  until  about  October  20.  Third 
crops  have  been  harvested  as  late  as  Christmas, 
when  there  have  been  long  seasons  and  no  steady 
rains.    Sometimes  the  third  crops  mature  fully,  con- 


taining as  much  as  24°  sugar.  In  Fresno  county,  as 
a  rule,  the  vines  are  not  staked,  and  the  yield  is 
from  six  to  ten  tons  to  the  acre. 

Before  the  grapes  are  gathered  they  are  tested 
for  their  saccharine  strength,  the  usual  method  be- 
ing to  pick  a  few  bunches  from  different  vines,  drop 
them  into  an  empty  cloth  flour  bag,  and  squeeze  the 
juice  through  into  a  cylindrical  vessel.  Oftentimes 
farmers  put  a  plug  into  a  piece  of  hose  and  drop  the 
saccharometer  into  this  makeshift.  Tin  cylinders 
are  most  generally  used,  being  less  breakable  than 
glass. 

After  the  grapes  have  been  tested  for  sugar  (the 
standard  being  not  less  than  24°  Balling  for  sweet 
wines)  gangs  of  men — Chinese,  Indians,  Servians — 
boys,  and  often  women,  proceed  to  pick  the  bunches, 
collecting  them  in  boxes  holding  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds.  The  price  paid  the  gatherer  is  based  on  the 
size  of  the  crop  and  upon  the  season.  Should  a  man 
be  able  to  fill  a  box  from  two  vines  (which  is  very 
good  picking)  he  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  ton. 
Should  the  crop  be  short,  and  it  takes  more  vines  to 
fill  a  box,  *he  price  is  often  raised  as  high  as  $2  per 
ton.  At  this  rate  the  pickers  average  from  $1.50  to 
$2  per  day.  They  board  themselves,  generally 
traveling  from  place  to  place  in  wagons  with  their 
wives  and  children.  Each  picker  is  given  a  number, 
which  he  marks  on  each  box  that  he  gathers.  Most 
of  the  vineyards  are  set  out  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  one 
row  missing  every  twenty,  which  gives  avenues 
about  16  feet  wide  through  which  the  wagons  pass 
and  gather  the  boxes  of  grapes  from  the  pickers. 
As  each  picker  delivers  a  box  to  the  driver  he  is 
given  a  tag  in  exchange.  These  tags  are  turned 
into  the  "  boss  "  contractor,  or  superintendent  who 
works  the  rangs,  and  the  amount  is  paid.  The  pick- 
ers have  to  supply  their  own  blankets  and  pay  50 
cents  daily  for  their  meals,  sleeping  quarters  being 
provided. 

If  grapes  are  shipped  to  a  winery  at  a  distant 
point,  they  are  hauled  to  the  depot  and  shipped  in 
boxes;  or  often,  in  the  Fresno  district,  where  the 
varieties  are  thick  skinned,  such  as  Muscats,  the 
grapes  are  dumped  from  the  boxes  into  the  cars,  fre- 
quently on  flat  cars,  in  the  same  manner  as  gravel  is 
loaded.  The  grapes  generally  reach  their  destina- 
tion within  forty-eight  hours  after  picking.  Should 
it  take  longer,  and  the  grapes  arrive  in  damaged 
condition,  they  can  only  be  used  for  brandy  making. 

In  the  bay  counties  (the  dry  wine  district)  the 
vintage  generally  begins  between  September  5  and 
10,  and  deliveries  continue  until  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber. There  is  very  seldom  any  crushing  done  in  No- 
vember in  the  dry  wine  districts,  except  possibly 
some  second-crop  grapes  or  Mission  varieties.  The 
first  dry  wine  grape  to  be  delivered  is  the  Zinfandel, 
after  which,  about  September  20,  come  the  Burgun- 
dies. The  Mataros  and  Carignans  arrive  from  the 
beginning  to  the  middle  of  October. 

The  first  dry  white  grape  delivered  is  usually  the 
Chasselas.  The  Reislings  follow,  then  the  Sauvig- 
nons,  and  the  Burgers  last.  In  the  bay  counties  the 
grapes  are  gathered  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
sweet  wine  districts,  but  the  deliveries  are  generally 
made  in  wagons  direct  to  the  wineries.  There  are 
some  Indians  (who  travel  with  the  squaws  and  chil- 
dren) and  Chinese  among  the  grape  gatherers,  but 
the  majority  of  the  laborers  are  white.  Usually  the 
people  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  participate,  as 
do  those  who  have  pre-empted  land  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  who  travel  down  to  the  farming 
sections  in  harvesting  time,  beginning  with  the  pick- 
ing of  cherries,  following  with  peaches  and  pears, 
then  the  hops  and  prunes,  and  lastly  the  grapes, 
which  affords  them  steady  employment  from  June  to 
about  November.  They  earn  from  $1.50  to  $2  each 
per  day,  which  is  about  the  same  as  the  pay  in 
Fresno  county,  and  generally  sleep  in  tents,  camp- 
ing out. 

Table  grapes  are  gathered  under  somewhat  differ- 
ent conditions,  the  grapes  being  culled  and  perfect 
bunches  selected.  These  people  are  known  as  pack- 
ers and  not  pickers,  the  pickers-  delivering  to  the 
packers.  Table  grapes  are  not  profitable  for  mak- 
ing wine,  on  account  of  their  thick  skin  and  little 
juice.  While  wine  grapes  produce  150  gallons  to  the 
ton,  table  grapes  will. produce  only  about  eighty  to 
ninety,  and  the  juice  is  not  so  desirable  on  account  of 
its  lack  of  acid.  The  wine  produced  from  table 
grapes  is  mostly  used  for  brandy  making. 

Varieties  of  California  Wine  Grapes. — The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  various  varieties  of  grapes 
grown  in  California,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre 
of  each: 

sweet  wine  grapes. 

Trousseau  

Sultana  

Palamlno  

Thomson's  Seedling. . 
Muscat  of  Alexandria 

Sweet  Water  

Feher  Zagas  

Malaga  

Emperor  

Dry  wine  varieties  grown  in  sweet  wine  districts  and 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sweet  wines. 

Zinfandel  

Mataro  

Carlgnan  

Burger  


Grown  chiefly  on  flat  land  and 
yield  six  to  ten  tons  to  the 
acre. 


Zinfandel. . 

Mataro  

Grenache  , 
Charbono . 


dry  wine  grapes. 
Red  grapes. 


Yield  four  to  six  tons  in  the 
valley:  two  to  four  tons  on 
the  hills. 


1 


Cabernet  Franc   

Cabernet  Sauvignon . 

Beclan   |  Yield  two  to  three  tons  per 

Merlot   f     acre  in  the  va'ley;  one  to  two 

Gamay   i     tons  per  acre  on  the  hills. 

Alicante  Bouschet   | 

Petite  Bouschet   J 


Petite  Syrrah.... 

Verdot  

San  Macaire  

Mondeuse  

Muenier  

Barbera,  Tenant. 
Chauche  Nolr  


Yield  three  to  five  tons  in  the 
valley;  two  to  three  and  one- 
half  tons  on  the  hills. 


White  grapeB. 

Golden  Chasselas   ] 

Gutedel   !  ...  .,  , 

Johannisberg  Riesling  YIeld, four  tons  Per  *cr*  }a  the 
Franken  Riesline  r  'alley ;  two  and  one  half  tons 
Gray  Riesling..  j     per  acre  on  the  hills. 

Traminer  


Sauvignon  Vert   ] 

Sauvignon  Blanc   | 

Semillon   f 

Muscat  de  Bordelals. .  J 

Folle  Blanche  

Colombar  


Burgers  

Verdal  

Green  Hungarian. 


Yield  three  to  three  and  one- 
half  tons  in  the  valley;  one 
and  one-half  to  two  tons  on 
the  hills. 

Yield  four  tons  in  the  valley; 
two  tons  on  the  hills. 

Yield  eight  to  twelve  tons  in 
the  valley;  five  to  eight  tons 
on  the  hills. 


RED  GRAPES  USED  FOR  WHITE  WINES 

Mission   1  Yield  four  to  six  tons  per  acre 


Malvoise  . 
Black  Pinot. 


)  Yiel 
in 

J  to 


Yield  from  six  to  ten  tons  per 
acre. 


the  valley;  three  to  four 
tons  per  acre  on  the  hills. 

TABLE  GRAPES  USED  IN  WINE  MAKING. 

Rose  of  Peru   } 

Black  Hamburg   |  Yield  four  to  six  tons  per  acrd 

Cornichon   \     in  the  valley;  three  to  four 

Tokay   |     tons  per  acre  on  the  hills. 

Emperor   J 

There  is  no  second  crop  from  the  white  varieties. 
There  is  a  second  crop  from  the  Zinfandels,  and  occa- 
sionally from  the  Mataros  if  the  season  is  long  and 
the  growth  heavy. 

THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Work  on  Five  National  Irrigation  Works  Soon  to  Begin. 

The  Government  definitely  has  decided  to  begin 
work  upon  five  great  irrigation  projects  in  the  arid 
West,  in  harmony  with  recent  enactments  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  estimated  that  between  600,000  and 
1,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  will  thus  be  made  avail- 
able to  cultivation  and  homes  for  thousands  of  famiiles 
created.  Secretary  Hitchcock  has  approved  the 
plans  for  irrigation  works  to  be  located  at  Sweet- 
water dam,  Wyoming;  Gunnison  tunnel,  Colorado; 
Truckee  and  Carson  rivers,  Nevada;  Milk  river  and 
St.  Mary's  lake,  Montana;  and  Tonto  creek,  Arizona, 
writes  W.  E.  Curtis  from  Washington.  Roughly  es- 
timated, they  will  make  possible  the  irrigation  of 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of  $7,560,000— an 
average  of  $7.50  an  acre.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, much  of  the  area  that  may  be  reached  by  water 
is  unsuitable  or  unavailable  for  cultivation.  It  is  not 
expected  that  more  than  60%  of  the  total  will  be 
found  worth  irrigating,  which  will  increase  the  aver- 
age cost  to  something  like  $12.50  an  acre.  The  cost 
is  eventually  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  land  re- 
claimed in  ten  annual  installments. 

Sweetwater  dam  is  to  be  located  on  Sweetwater 
river  at  Devil's  Gate,  40  miles  west  of  the  town  of 
Casper  and  a  similar  distance  north  of  Rawlins,  Wyo. 
The  total  area  to  be  reached  by  irrigation  is  100,000 
acres,  and  originally  it  was  supposed  that  nearly  all 
of  it  was  susceptible  of  cultivation;  but  subsequently 
investigations  have  discovered  large  patches  of  alkali, 
which  will  have  to  be  eliminated  from  the  estimates. 
Detailed  inspection  will  determine  the  exact  amount 
of  lands  that  may  be  reclaimed,  and  only  those  suit- 
able for  agriculture  will  be  included  in  the  project. 

The  Gunnison  tunnel  scheme  is  expected  to  reclaim 
nearly  100,000  acres  near  Montrose,  in  central  Colo- 
rado ;  but,  upon  closer  inspection,  this  area  will  un- 
doubtedly be  cut  down. 

In  Nevada  it  is  proposed  to  divert  water  from  Lake 
Tahoe,  California,  and  its  outlet,  the  Truckee  river, 
into  the  Humboldt  valley,  and  supply  settlers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Reno.  It  is  believed  that  nearly  200,000 
acres  may  be  reclaimed  there. 

The  Milk  river  project  in  northern  Montana  is  ex- 
pected to  reclaim  nearly  500,000  acres  in  the  vicinity 
of  Malta  and  Glasgow  ;  but  this  enterprise  is  at- 
tended by  serious  complications,  because  a  part  of 
the  water  supply  comes  from  Canada. 

At  Tonto  creek,  80  miles  above  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  im- 
mense impounding  reservoirs  are  to  be  located,  to 
provide  a  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  about  200,000 
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acres  in  Salt  River  valley,  which  is  already  thickly 
settled.  There  is  a  private  irrigation  system  already 
in  operation,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  its  source  of  supply  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  canals  already  built. 

The  land  necessary  for  ditches  and  reservoirs, 
which  is  now  owned  by  private  individuals,  must  be 
secured  by  condemnation  proceedings.  Public  land 
within  the  area  to  be  irrigated  can  not  be  entered 
except  under  the  homestead  laws  in  tracts  of  not  less 
than  forty  nor  more  than  160  acres.  When  the  plans 
are  finally  decided  upon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  required  by  law  to  give  public  notice  of  the  location 
of  lands  to  be  irrigated,  the  number  of  acres  that 
may  be  entered  by  any  one  person,  the  charge  per 
acre  for  the  water  and  the  number  of  annual  pay- 
ments required.  No  sale  can  be  made  to  any  but 
bona  fide  residents,  at  least  one-half  of  every  entry 
must  be  irrigated,  and  the  reclamation  charges  as- 
sessed againstt  the  claim  must  be  paid  before  a  pat- 
ent can  be  issued. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Strawberry  Culture  in  Southern  California. 

By  Dwight  Gbiswoid  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Tropico. 

In  speaking  of  berries  and  their  production  we  will 
conflne  ourselves  to  the  immediate  locality  and  the 
methods  here  followed  and  results  obtained.  Owing 
to  the  wide  scope  of  the  subject  we  can  only  touch 
briefly  upon  the  various  points  sufficient  to  provoke 
discussion. 

In  this  valley  the  cultivation  of  the  strawberry  has 
taken  the  lead  of  all  other  kinds;  though  blackber- 
ries, Loganberries  and  raspberries  grow  to  perfec- 
tion and  have  qualities  of  excellence  that  commend 
them  to  the  consumer  wherever  they  have  been  put 
upon  the  market. 

Soil  and  Fertilizer.— In  preparing  the  ground 
for  planting  care  should  be  taken  to  have  5  or  6 
inches  of  thoroughly  pulverized  surface  upon  a  good 
firm  subsoil.  Our  observation  has  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  soil  loosened  and  open  to  greater  depths 
is  worked  at  even  less  advantage  than  soil  where  the 
surface  has  only  been  scratched.  When  making  the 
final  preparations  for  planting  the  field  should  be 
free  of  all  weeds,  brush,  or  aught  else  that  will  pre- 
vent getting  a  smooth,  even,  well  graded  surface. 
All  labor  expended,  with  that  end  in  view  on  any 
particular  place,  will  be  repaid  many  times  over  in 
better  and  more  satisfactory  planting,  cultivating 
and  irrigating. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  found  commercial  fertilizers 
satisfactory  or  profitable  to  use  on  new  beds  either 
before  or  after  planting.  Stable  manures  when 
worked  into  the  soil  have  often  caused  the  fruit  to  be 
of  very  poor  quality  both  for  home  use  and  shipping. 

Planting. — In  planting  several  methods  are  used 
in  laying  out  the  beds,  either  in  single  or  double  rows, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil;  the  double  rows 
giving  the  best  results  in  sandy  porous  soil  where 
the  water  penetrates  quickly  and  the  surface  does 
not  bake  or  crust. 

The  methods  followed  here  require  from  30,000  to 
80,000  plants  per  acre,  planted  level  and  cared  for 
entirely  by  hand.  The  system  of  hand  cultivation 
permits  of  closer  planting  and  much  more  careful  and 
thorough  cultivation  at  all  times. 

From  the  time  the  plants  are  put  into  the  ground 
until  the  bloom  has  set  they  should  be  thoroughly 
cultivated.  But  when  the  fruit  has  well  advanced 
close  and  deep  cultivation  should  cea.se,  and  the  soil 
be  kept  moist  by  more  frequent  irrigation  and  light 
mulching  by  running  a  narrow  blade  through  the 
furrows. 

Plants  thrive  and  do  well  planted  at  any  time  from 
January  15  to  October  1.  The  time  of  planting 
should  be  governed  by  the  results  that  are  desired  in 
a  given  time. 

Experience  has  shown  that  young  plants  set  as 
early  as  July  and  August,  as  a  rule,  will  not  fruit  until 
the  following  spring  in  April  or  May.  Year-old  plants 
set  in  September,  with  favorable  weather  and  good 
care,  will  fruit  in  November  and  December.  These 
early  set  plants  all  bear  heavy  crops  of  fine  berries 
the  first  year  and  do  not  put  out  runners  until  late  in 
the  season.  Those  set  from  January  15  to  March  15, 
as  a  rule,  make  a  rapid  growth  and  put  on  one  fairly 
good  crop,  making  abundant  runners  early  in  the 
season. 

Year-old  plants  that  have  been  held  over  by  bed- 
ding out,  planted  in  September,  if  well  watered  and 
cared  for  are  more  apt  to  give  a  large  and  satis- 
factory fall  and  winter  crop  than  can  be  obtained  by 
any  other  method. 

Varieties.— While  there  are  several  varieties  of 
berries  that  do  well  here,  the  Brandywine  has  proven 
itself  so  much  superior  to  all  others  that  have  been 
tried,  both  for  length  of  season  and  profitableness, 
that  there  is  no  need  of  considering  any  other  kind. 
Its  universal  planting  in  this  valley  is  the  strongest 
recommendation  it  can  have,  and  justifies  the  repu- 
tation it  has  of  being  the  best  strawberry  grown  any- 
where in  the  State  of  Caifornia. 

Choosing  Plants.— Whatever  the  variety  planted 


care  should  be  used  in  the  selection  of  the  stock  and 
only  strong  vigorous  plants  be  used. 

It  takes  more  care,  labor  and  expense  in  every 
way  except  the  first  cost  of  plants  to  raise  fruit 
from  weak,  degnerate  stock,  while  the  net  returns 
are  cut  down  at  least  one-half. 

If  fresh  plants  cannot  be  obtained  it  is  better  to 
obtain  them  from  a  distance  and  from  soil  of  a  differ- 
ent nature.  Good  plants  will  do  better  the  fourth 
year  out  than  poor  plants  will  do  the  third  year. 

Continuous  replanting  will  soon  be  of  interest  to 
growers  in  this  locality  who  must  either  seek  new 
soil  or  replant  their  old  beds.  Other  sections  have 
reported  adversely  on  this  practice,  asserting  that  it 
cannot  be  profitably  done. 

It  is  being  tried  here  at  present  and  examination 
shows  the  beds  replanted  last  July  to  equal  in  growth 
and  promise  of  fine  fruit  anything  in  the  valley;  noth- 
ing but  pure  blood  and  bone  being  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

Preparing  for  Market. — The  preparing  of  the 
fruit  for  market  has  probably  received  more  atten- 
tion here  than  in  any  adjacent  locality.  The  system 
of  grading  in  the  field  and  completing  the  packing  at 
the  sheds  gives  better  supervision  of  the  pickers  and 
removes  the  fruit  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  and 
wind,  besides  requiring  the  minimum  amount  of  hand- 
ling. Better  results  can  be  obtained  by  having  the 
finishing  work  done  by  the  hour  rather  than  by  the 
piece. 

Marketing.  —  After  all  the  labor  of  preparing, 
planting,  cultivating  and  gathering  the  fruit,  the 
problem  of  marketing  still  confronts  the  grower  and 
determines  in  a  very  large  measure  the  amount  of 
profit  for  his  toil.  "  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade," 
but  competition  in  the  marketing  of  berries  is  the 
death  of  profit  to  the  grower. 

Every  season  finds  new  competitors  bidding  for  the 
market  already  occupied  and  prices  are  cut  to  force 
an  opening.  The  dealer  is  thus  provided  with  an 
opportunity  to  place  berries  at  a  lower  price  in  his 
competition,  the  market  is  demoralized  and  lower 
prices  prevail  all  around. 

The  practice  of  the  grower  in  contracting  his  crop 
for  the  season  at  the  highest  market  price  enables 
the  dealer  to  name  the  price  and  put  him  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undersell  his  competitors  at  any  time  he  sees 
an  advantage  in  doing  so. 


Deciduous  Fruits  in  Southern  California. 


By  Mr.  J.  W.  Mills  of  the  Pomona  Substation  of  the  University 
of  California  at  the  Los  Angeles  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

It  has  been  said  by  persons  who  are  not  posted 
that  southern  California  is  not  adapted  to  deciduous 
fruit  growing.  That  is  a  broad  statement  not  borne 
out  by  facts.  It  is  true  that  certain  lines  of  decid- 
uous fruit  growing  have  received  a  severe  blow  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  owing  to  the  long  series  of  dry 
winters;  and  certain  areas  in  which  it  is  safe  to,  or 
not  safe  to,  plant  have  been  clearly  defined.  This 
does  not  prove  that  the  conditions  in  the  south  are 
not  adapted  to  growing  deciduous  fruits.  It  only 
shows  that  we  are  in  a  better  condition  than  ever  to 
make  a  success  of  it. 

Prunes.— About  fifteen  years  ago  large  profits 
were  made  in  growing  prunes  in  the  south.  This 
stimulated  planting  until  large  areas  were  set  to  the 
trees,  some  of  the  land  not  being  adapted  to  prune 
growing  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
This  same  blunder  is  being  made  in  planting  citrus 
trees  to-day.  It  is  part  of  the  evolution  of  fruit 
growing  in  all  countries.  However,  it  has  developed 
that  the  south,  as  a  whole,  is  not  a  success  as  a  prune 
district  compared  with  the  north,  and  here  is  where 
we  must  admit  that  we  fall  short.  But  one  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer,  and  prunes  do  not  neces- 
sarily define  a  fruit  growing  district.  Central  Cali- 
fornia turns  out  the  largest  quantity  of  prunes  of  any 
one  district  on  the  coast,  but  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton can  produce  a  better  grade  of  that  fruit,  and 
Montana  carried  off  the  prune  prize  at  the  Chicago 
fair  with  the  Pacific  Coast  States  in  the  field.  Still, 
we  do  not  yield  the  palm  to  Montana  in  deciduous 
fruit  growing.  [Nor  do  we  concede  that  the  Oregon 
and  Washington  prunes  are  a  "  better  grade."  They 
are  different  and  which  is  better  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. We  count  the  California  better  for  many  rea- 
sons.— Ed.] 

Cherries. — Aside  from  small  areas  in  some  of  the 
canyons  and  mountain  valleys,  we  cannot  produce 
cherries  that  compare  with  those  grown  in  the  north 
and  must  look  to  that  region  for  the  bulk  of  that  lus- 
cious fruit. 

Peaches.— After  having  grown  up  in  the  peach 
district  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  I  have  yet  to  see 
and  eat  finer  appearing  and  better  flavored  peaches 
than  are  now  grown  in  the  Chino  valley.  It  has  been 
the  habit  of  certain  firms  to  ship  peaches  here  from 
the  north  for  canning  purposes.  This  might  lead  us 
to  think  that  we  cannot  raise  peaches  good  enough 
for  that  purpose,  but  the  facts  of  the  case  are  that  at 
the  price  offered  by  canners,  we  can  make  more 
money  raising  other  crops. 

Some  canners,  getting  tired  of  the  order  of  things, 
are  running  nursery  yards  in  connection  with  their 
legitimate  business,  and  urging  farmers  to  plant  cer- 
tain kinds  of  canning  peaches,  at  the  same  time  offer- 


ing to  buy  their  crops  at  higher  prices  than  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  These  same  men 
claim  that  they  must  have  the  best  grade  of  canning 
peaches  in  order  to  compete  with  the  best  grades 
put  up  in  the  north.  These  facts  sum  up  our  ability 
to  produce  the  goods  without  further  talk. 

Apples. — A  few  months  ago  one  of  the  largest 
buyers  on  the  American  continent,  a  man  who  ships 
apples  by  the  trainload,  out  of  Pajaro  valley,  told 
me  that  section  produced  the  finest  Bellflower  apples 
in  the  world,  flavor,  shipping  and  storage  qualities 
considered.  He  did  not  dwell  on  the  qualities  of 
other  varieties,  but  said  that  particular  variety 
developed  exceptional  qualities  in  that  particular 
locality. 

I  believe  that  the  same  principle  finds  application 
in  many  parts  of  the  southern  part  of  California. 
Before  writing  this  article,  I  asked  two  buyers,  ship- 
pers and  retailers  of  fruit,  where  they  obtained  their 
best  winter  apples.  They  both  said  without  hesita- 
tion that  they  had  never  been  able  to  get  better 
White  Winter  Pearmains  than  those  grown  at  a  cer- 
tain place  on  the  Chino  ranch  in  San  Bernardino 
county.  One  of  these  men  has  shipped  in  by  the 
carload  apples  grown  in  Oregon  and  east  of  the 
Missouri  river. 

The  coast  regions  of  certain  parts  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia are  becoming  famous  for  their  fine  apples, 
while  many  of  the  mountain  valleys  have  long  enjoyed 
this  distinction.  When  a  connoisseur  from  the  Michi- 
gan apple  belt  declares  that  the  apples  grown  at 
Julian  are  as  good  as  any  he  has  ever  tasted,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  deciduous  fruit  belt  really 
runs  across  us. 

Raisins. — Julian  brings  us  to  the  extremes  in  cli- 
matic conditions  in  the  south  that  are  favorable  to 
deciduous  fruit  growing.  In  sight  of  this  point  in  the 
mountains  where  apples  of  the  finest  quality  are 
raised,  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  fruit  district  in  the 
United  States.  From  Julian  we  look  down  on  what 
was  drifting  sand  that  produced  nothing  but  mesquite 
and  desert  plants,  but  which  now  produces  grapes 
and  other  deciduous  fruits  that  are  ripe  and  luscious 
a  month  earlier  than  those  shipped  from  the  hereto- 
fore early  districts  of  the  State.  Raisins  are  here 
made  by  placing  the  fresh  grapes  on  trays  and  stack- 
ing them  up  in  the  vineyard  or  under  sheds  where 
they  dry  quicker-than  they  do  spread  out  in  the  sun 
in  the  principal  raisin  sections  of  the  State.  Besides, 
such  fruit  sells  as  bleached  raisins  and  are  produced 
at  a  much  less  cost  than  standard  grades  are  else- 
where. Early  shipments  of  Thompson's  Seedless 
have  returned  $1  per  vine  from  vines  two  years  from 
the  cuttings. 

Fruit  or  Alfalfa. — One  hundred  miles  west  of 
this  and  within  the  influence  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  are 
found  large  areas  in  which  late  varieties  of  fruit 
mature  several  weeks  after  the  same  varieties  do  in 
any  other  part  of  the  State  that  has  so  far  been 
developed  to  fruit  growing. 

Numerous  other  features  favorable  to  deciduous 
fruit  growing  in  the  south  might  be  mentioned. 
There  are  also  several  things  which  have  prevented 
the  development  of  the  industry  in  the  south  further 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  direct  cause  is  the  high 
price  at  which  suitable  land  is  held. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  lands  which  now  produce 
alfalfa  and  walnuts  would  grow  deciduous  fruits  to 
perfection;  but  where  alfalfa  hay  sells  for  twice  as 
much  as  it  does  in  the  large  deciduous  fruit  districts, 
and  when  from  five  to  seven  crops  of  hay  can  be  cut 
and  cured  in  one  season,  their  is  little  incentive  to 
grow  deciduous  fruits. 

Walnuts  are  an  inexpensive  crop  and  pay  larger 
returns  than  are  ordinarily  obtained  from  even  ex- 
ceptionally good  crops  of  deciduous  fruits. 

The  Eucalyptus. — On  lands  less  valuable  than 
referred  to  above,  eucalyptus  trees  have  paid  better 
than  it  is  possible  for  any  kind  of  fruit  trees  on  like 
soil.  We  have  a  neighbor  who  paid  $250  per  acre  for 
land  on  which  to  grow  sugar  beets  and  alfalfa.  A 
railroad  afterward  cut  off  a  corner  which  he  planted 
to  Eucalyptus  globulus.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  he 
harvested  his  wood  and  found  that  it  netted  him  10% 
annually  on  his  investment,  with  practically  no  work 
after  setting  out  the  small  trees. 

With  these  conditions  we  cannot  look  for  much 
development  in  deciduous  fruit  growing  as  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  north  have  enjoyed.  Their  cheaper  lands 
which  are  in  larger  areas  than  we  have  here,  and 
with  unlimited  supplies  of  water,  naturally  preclude 
any  such  development. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  Black  Peach  Aphis  in  California. 

NUMBER  II  —CONCLUDED. 

By  Mb.  Warren  T.  Clarke,  assistant  entomologist  at  the  State 
University  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

How  It  Attacks  the  Tree. — A  further  item  in  the 
history  of  the  black  peach  aphis  that  renders  its 
presence  the  more  to  be  feared  is  the  fact  that  it  at- 
tacks the  roots,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  twigs  of 
the  tree.  Apterous  forms  only  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  roots,  but  these  are  continuously  produced  in  this 
situation.    These  root-infesting  aphids  may  be  found 
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on  the  smaller  roots,  from  3  inches  to  a  foot  or  more 
beneath  the  surface,  and  usually  occur  in  isolated 
colonies. 

The  characteristic  and  conspicuous  attack  of  the 
aphids  above  ground  begins  in  the  spring  when  the 
young  shoots  appear.  At  this  time  many  of  the 
aphids  from  the  wintering  colonies  on  the  roots  move 
up  to  the  leaves  and  twigs.  They  are  usually  first 
noticeable  upon  the  young  growth  on  the  lower  parts 
of  the  tree.  If  the  attack  is  severe,  the  tree  will  soon 
be  literally  covered  with  the  lice.  The  effect  of  these 
thousands  of  insects,  each  pumping  out  the  sap,  is 
disastrous  to  the  tree. 

This  above-ground  attack,  while  it  may  be  fatal  in 
the  case  of  young  trees,  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared 
on  older  trees  as  the  work  on  the  roots.  When  the 
tree  becomes  badly  infested  with  the  root  form  of  the 
aphid,  the  drain  on  it  is  so  great  that  its  productive- 
ness is  seriously  hampered,  and  in  time  death  is  sure 
to  follow.  This  is  the  fact  in  Eastern  States,  for 
Slingerland,  writing  of  the  insect  in  New  York,  says, 
when  referring  to  the  root  form:  "  Its  deadly  work 
frequently  appears  when  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  an  insect  as  its  cause.  A  stunting 
or  dwarfing  of  the  young  trees  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  symptoms  of  the  presence  of  the  pest.  Some- 
times three-year-old  or  four-year-old  trees  are  but 
little  larger  than  when  first  set.  The  foliage  of  such 
trees  presents  a  yellowish-green,  sickly  appearance. 
Rarely  a  tree  after  languishing  a  year  or  two  re- 
covers and  makes  a  good  tree.  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions, the  insect  may  appear  in  great  numbers  on 
the  tree  above  ground  and  its  growth  be  nipped  while 
yet  in  the  bud  ;  the  growing  shoots  dry  up  and  the 
young  tree  soon  dies."  This  description  agrees  ex- 
actly with  what  we  have  observed  in  this  State,  and 
it  is  certainly  quite  as  deadly  in  its  work  here  as  in 
the  Eastern  States. 

In  one  case  that  we  were  called  on  to  investigate 
during  the  past  spring  nearly  every  tree  in  a  newly 
planted  orchard  of  six  acres  died  from  the  above- 
ground  attack  of  the  aphids.  In  this  particular  case 
the  young  trees  were  planted  on  ground  from  which 
old  trees  had  been  removed  a  few  weeks  before. 
These  old  trees  had  been  infested  with  the  aphis,  and 
the  root  forms  had  probably  remained  in  the  earth 
with  the  parts  of  roots  not  removed.  When  this 
ground  was  planted  to  young  trees  the  aphids  passed 
from  the  old  roots  to  them  and  to  the  above-ground 
portions  of  the  trees,  and  they  succumbed  to  the 
overwhelming  attack.  The  injury  may  vary,  accord- 
ing to  the  abundance  of  the  insect,  from  such  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  trees  as  this  noted  to  a  mere 
checking  of  the  growth.  When  once  the  aphis  is 
fully  established,  however,  the  utility  of  the  tree  is 
seriously  impaired,  even  if  death  does  not  immedi- 
ately follow. 

When  the  aphids  appeared  above  ground  they  were 
invariably  accompanied  by  one  of  the  small  black 
honey  ants  (Myrmecocestes  melliger),  which  fed  upon 
the  "honey  dew"  excreted  by  them.  Slingerland 
(1.  c.)  states  that  in  New  York  the  "  pest  is  often  ac- 
companied by  a  small  yellow  ant,  which  has  been  seen 
transporting  the  aphids  to  places  of  safety.  It  is 
believed  that  the  distribution  of  the  root  forms  is 
thus  facilitated  by  the  ants,  and  they  may  also  aid  in 
setting  the  aphids  to  the  surface  in  the  spring." 
Many  growers  in  the  infested  regions  in  California 
have  noted  the  accompanying  ants,  and  some  have 
supposed  that  they  were  destroying  the  aphids. 

At  no  time  have  I  observed  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  ants  to  remove  or  destroy  the  aphids. 
While  I  have  frequently  observed  the  gathering  of 
the  "honey  dew"  by  the  ants,  any  further  relation 
between  the  ants  and  aphids  remains  still  a  con- 
jecture. It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  ants  do 
not  destroy  the  aphids,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  very 
friendly  toward  them,  and  possibly  they  assist  in  the 
migrations  of  the  lice,  as  hinted  by  Slingerland. 

Many  of  the  above-ground  form  of  the  black  peach 
aphis  were  destroyed  by  predaceous  enemies  in  the 
infested  region  during  the  past  spring.  Ladybugs 
(H.  convergens)  and  their  larva;  destroyed  many  of 
the  lice,  and  also  certain  syrphus  fly  larva:  and  lace- 
wing  fly  (Chrysopa  sp.)  larvae  did  good  execution,  yet 
at  no  time  were  these  friend9  of  the  orchardist  pres- 
ent in  sufficient  numbers  to  adequately  control  the 
pest.  The  rate  of  increase  of  the  aphids  was  so  great 
that  their  enemies  had  little  effect  upon  them,  and 
the  final  result  was  an  overwhelming  attack  upon  the 
tree.  The  approach  of  warm  weather  rapidly  re- 
sulted in  the  destruction  of  all  those  remaining  above 
ground,  and  the  root  colonies  only  remained  to  con- 
tinue the  drain  upon  the  trees. 

In  the  Nurseries. —The  root- infesting  habit  of  this 
aphid  renders  its  distribution  by  nursery  stock  quite 
possible,  and  indeed  it  was  probably  introduced  into 
this  State  in  this  way.  The  necessity  for  careful  in- 
spection of  peach  nursery  stock  becomes  quite  evi- 
dent, therefore,  as  we  should  strive  to  keep  this  pest 
out  of  sections  of  the  State  that  are  not  yet  infested 
with  it.  When  the  root  form  of  the  aphid  is  present 
on  nursery  stock  it  can  be  quite  readily  destroyed  by 
dipping  the  young  trees  in  a  solution  of  one  part  ker- 
osene or  distillate  emulsion  to  eleven  parts  water,  or 
by  subjecting  them  to  the  fumes  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas.  The  trees,  if  the  emulsion  is  used,  should  be 
thoroughly  cleared  of  all  adhering  dirt,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  solution  for  three  or  four  minutes. 


In  case  the  fumigation  method  is  used,  the  trees 
should,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  remain  in  the 
gas  chamber  for  about  forty  minutes.  If  either  of 
these  methods  is  used  the  insect  can  be  killed. 

If  the  aphid  once  becomes  well  established  in  a 
peach  orchard  or  nursery  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  very 
difficult  insect  to  combat.  We  have  found  that  the 
leaf  and  twig  infesting  forms  are  easily  killed  by  a 
spray  of  either  kerosene  or  distillate  emulsion  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  the  emulsion  to  eleven  or 
twelve  parts  of  water.  It  would  be  well  to  use  a 
spray  of  this  character  wherever  the  aphid  is  seen 
above  ground,  as  by  this  means  we  can  prevent  the 
winged  individuals  from  spreading  to  adjacent  trees. 
When  the  aphids  are  at  work  underground,  probably 
the  safest  and  most  economical  plan  is  to  carefully 
remove  and  burn  the  affected  trees.  Before  this  re- 
moval is  begun,  however,  the  aphids  on  the  leaves 
and  twigs  should  be  destroyed  by  means  of  a  thorough 
spraying,  in  order  to  avoid  shaking  living  insects  onto 
adjacent  trees  and  thus  spreading  the  pests.  Even 
though  the  affected  trees  are  burned,  the  aphids  will 
remain  present  in  the  ground  whence  the  roots  were 
taken,  and  this  ground  should,  therefore,  be  allowed 
to  remain  unoccupied  for  some  months,  or  planted  to 
other  stock  than  the  peach.  In  either  case  the 
aphids  would  succumb  to  starvation,  for  they  are  not 
known  to  feed  on  other  plants  than  the  peach,  "  ex- 
cept rarely  the  plum."  In  the  few  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  observation  where  plum  trees  were 
infested,  no  root  forms  were  found  and  the  trees  re- 
covered from  the  attack  in  a  few  weeks.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  these  infested  plum  trees 
were  growing  on  other  than  peach  roots.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  plum  is  growing  on  a 
peach  root,  it  is  possible  that  root  infestation  may 
follow. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  actual  presence  in  our  State 
of  the  black  peach  aphis,  and  to  us  remains  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  its  practical  control. 


THE  FIELD. 


Hints  on  Tile  Draining. 

The  following  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Wing 
for  the  Breeders'  Gazette  and  representing  mid-con- 
tinent experience,  are  also  suggestive  to  those  con- 
templating the  use  of  tile  in  this  State. 

Our  soils  vary  much.  The  easy  thing  is  to  drain 
good  black  land  with  a  porous  clay  subsoil.  There 
all  one  has  to  do  is  to  dig  the  ditch,  and,  by  the  way, 
dig  it  as  narrow  and  as  deep  as  there  is  pervious 
soil — about  3  to  5  feet;  grade  carefully  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  dips  in  the  ditch  and  no  tiles  that  will 
stand  full  or  partly  full  of  water  when  it  should  have 
run  out,  and  lay  the  tile  and  cover  with  earth  again. 
When  we  can  we  begin  to  lay  tile  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  ditch  so  that  water  carries  out  sediment  and 
leaves  the  tile  clear.  When  the  land  caves  badly  we 
can  not  always  do  that;  then  great  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised to  avoid  sediment  getting  in  and  to  hold  down 
the  grade. 

There  are  machines  for  ditching,  but  in  our  country 
where  stone  and  boulders  may  be  encountered  the 
machines  are  not  used  and  all  drains  are  dug  by  hand. 
It  is  hardly  safe  to  dig  when  there  is  not  a  little 
water  in  the  soil  to  show  the  grade,  especially  in  a 
flat  country.  How  much  fall  is  needed  ?  Very  lit- 
tle, though  more  is  better.  We  have  one  ditch  100 
rods  long  with  a  fall  of  10  inches.  It  works,  but 
much  more  slowly  than  it  would  could  we  have  gotten 
more  fall.  However,  we  do  not  despair  of  draining 
a  field  even  though  it  may  be  flat.  An  inch  is  ample 
for  100  feet. 

How  deep?  In  dense  watertight  clays  20  inches; 
in  more  open  clays  36  inches;  in  clays  with  porous 
subsoil,  if  you  mean  to  grow  alfalfa  and  enrich  the 
land  and  get  all  you  can  out  of  it,  48  inches.  Some 
clays  that  are  too  close  to  let  the  water  in  the  soil 
right  at  first  will  be  all  right  after  manure  has  been 
put  on  the  land  and  clovers  or  alfalfa  grown  on  it.  I 
have  known  total  failure  to  come  from  expensive 
draining  of  heavy  clays,  the  water  actually  standing 
over  the  tiles,  when  a  proper  course  of  manuring  and 
clovering  would  have  made  a  grand  clay  loam  of  that 
very  soil. 

How  close  together  should  the  tiles  be  placed  ? 
That  depends  on  the  kind  of  land.  In  open  black 
loams  usually  the  crevices  in  the  soil  permit  water  to 
pass  readily  through  horizontally  to  a  long  distance, 
and  tiles  may  be  laid  30  or  40  rods  apart.  In  tighter 
soils  they  must  be  closer.  Only  experience  in  that 
particular  soil  will  be  a  definite  guide.  We  drain  the 
lowest  and  wettest  places  first,  then  as  we  see  that 
it  is  needed  put  in  tiles  between. 

What  size  of  tile  is  best?  We  use  many  3£-inch 
tiles,  and  from  that  up  to  16  inches.  There  is  not 
much  need  of  laterals  larger  than  our  smallest.  The 
deeper  the  tiles  are  laid  the  smaller  they  may  be. 
Why  ?  Because  they  thoroughly  drain  a  great  bed 
of  earth  above  them  that  is  ready  to  take  up  a  big 
rain  and  give  out  the  surplus  slowly.  We  have 
learned  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  good  grade  with 
no  low  places  in  it  and  of  a  good  outlet  always  kept 
open.  Many  lines  of  tile  that  were  laid  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  that  we  know  of  only  by  memory, 
work  perfectly.    In  clay  soils  it  is  doubtless  well  to 


cover  the  joints  of  the  tiles  with  caps  or  broken 
fragments.  In  black  soils  the  water  enters  from  the 
lower  side. 

Tiling  springy  places  is  the  hardest  of  all.  One 
must  often  run  several  branches  close  together  to 
strike  the  right  spot.  Where  the  water  is  held  down 
by  a  strata  of  impervious  clay  overlaying  gravel  full 
of  water,  I  have  made  a  great  hit  by  digging  a  small 
hole  with  post-hole  diggers  down  through  the  clay 
layer  into  the  gravel,  when  immediately  the  water 
poured  up  and  directly  into  the  tile  instead  of  filter- 
ing up  in  many  minute  places  and  saturating  the 
whole  surrounding  country. 

We  find  in  draining  swamp  or  peaty  land,  land  that 
when  dry  will  burn,  that  it  must  be  drained  very 
deeply  or  the  draining  is  of  little  avail.  For  one  rea- 
son the  soil  will  settle  steadily  for  years,  probably 
until  it  is  all  consumed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  for 
its  decomposition  is  a  slow  burning,  and  some  day 
there  will  be  little  left  save  the  ash  and  silt  that  may 
be  mixed  with  it. 

Never  on  any  account  leave  the  tile  open  at  the 
upper  end.  Enough  water  will  filter  in  through  the 
minute  cracks  to  fill  it.  If  it  is  left  open  earth  will 
surely  be  carried  in  and  the  tile  filled  unless  it  has  a 
great  fall.  Remember  to  keep  out  outlets  so  that  all 
silt  will  be  carried  away.  Never  allow  willows  or 
elms  to  grow  beside  tile  drains.  Their  fibrous  roots 
will  fill  the  tiles. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


To  Study  Poultry  Diseases. 


Dr.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  the  director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley,  recognizes 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  residents  of  Petaluma 
to  obtain  authoritative  information  about  the  diseases 
of  poultry  prevalent  in  the  locality  and  of  the  best 
methods  of  preventing  their  occurrence.  In  conse- 
quence it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  begin  the  work  of 
the  Petaluma  Poultry  Experiment  Station  by  bring- 
ing into  the  community  for  a  few  months  an  expert 
on  poultry  diseases. 

By  rare  good  fortune  Dr.  Hilgard  has  succeeded  in 
engaging  for  this  work  Dr.  Veranus  A.  Moore,  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in 
the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  No  man  in  the  United 
States  is  better  prepared  for  the  study  of  the  dis- 
eases of  live  stock.  After  graduating  from  Cornell, 
Dr.  Moore  became  associated  with  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  by  patient  painstaking  work,  rose  to  the  position 
of  Chief  of  the  Pathological  Division.  During  his  ten 
years  work  in  the  bureau,  Dr.  Moore  enjoyed  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  the  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  the  diseases  of  domesticated  animals.  The 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  during 
this  period  bear  testimony  to  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  Dr.  Moore's  work,  a  considerable  amount  of 
which  has  been  directly  upon  poultry  diseases.  He 
has  made  extensive  studies  into  the  nature  of  roup, 
fowl  cholera,  "going  light,"  black  head  in  turkeys 
and  others.  He  is  unquestionably  the  highest 
authority  in  the  country  on  infectious  swine  diseases. 

In  1887  he  accepted  the  chair  of  comparative 
pathology,  bacteriology  and  meat  inspection,  New 
York  State  Veterinary  College,  and  of  bacteriology, 
Cornell  University  Medical  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
He  is  associated  with  that  university  at  the  present 
time  in  spite  of  flattering  offers  that  have  been  made 
in  attempting  to  induce  him  to  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment employ. 

Dr.  Moore  is  a  prolific  contributor  of  knowledge  in 
the  field  in  which  he  is  an  enthusiastic  and  inspiring 
worker.  He  is  the  author  of  "Laboratory  Direc- 
tions for  Beginners  in  Bacteriology,"  a  work  that  is 
extensively  used  in  the  teaching  of  bacteriology.  He 
has  very  recently  published  a  work  on  "The  Pathol- 
ogy and  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Infectious  Diseases 
of  Animals."  He  is  a  member  of  a  large  number  of 
scientific  societies,  to  the  meetings  of  which  he  is  a 
remarkably  constant  attendant  and  contributor  to 
their  programme. 

Dr.  Moore  will  spend  most  of  the  time  at  his  dis- 
posal in  California  in  Petaluma  studying  the  condi- 
tions under  which  diseases  occur,  in  company  with 
Dr.  A.  R.  Ward,  veterinarian  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  These  gentlemen  will  arrive  in 
Petaluma,  Monday,  July  22.  Dr.  Moore's  services 
will  be  available  for  about  two  months. 


The  Woodlot. 

A  unique  way  of  dealing  with  forest  problems  is  to 
illustrate  and  solve  them  by  means  of  diagrams,  as 
has  been  done  by  Henry  S.  Graves  and  R.  T.  Fisher, 
in  a  bulletin  entitled  "The  Woodlot,"  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Forestyof  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  bulletin  is  intended  for  the  guidance  of  farmers 
and  other  owners  of  small  timber  holdings  in  southern 
New  England  who  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of 
their  timber.  The  bulletin  contains  also  suggestions 
for  pruning,  protection  of  the  woods  from  fire,  graz- 
ing, insects  and  wind,  and  a  general  discussion  of  the 
character  of  woodlands  of  southern  New  England 
and  of  the  practicability  of  forestry. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Cherries  Plentiful  but  Small  — 
Niles  Herald:  Cherries  are  being  shipped 
in  large  quantities  from  the  section  of 
Newark,  but  they  are  small  and  poor  in 
quality. 

Free  Shipments  of  Sheep. — Liver- 
more  Herald:  Shipments  of  mutton  sheep 
and  lambs  to  the  San  Francisco  market 
continue,  about  a  thousand  being  loaded 
at  the  local  railroad  corrals  during  the 
week. 

BUTTE. 

Rancho  Chico  Cherries  — Chico  En- 
terprise: While  the  cherry  crop  on 
Rancho  Chico  was  very  light  this  season, 
the  figures  from  the  office  report  are  such 
as  to  make  even  the  most  ardent  lover  of 
cherry  pie  feel  that  there  i3  yet  hope  of 
attaining,  in  a  small  measure  at  least,  the 
unalloyed  blessings  of  indigestion.  Of  the 
six  choice  varieties,  the  Black  and  White 
Tartarian,  the  Governor  Wood,  the  Royal 
Ann,  the  Elton  and  the  Black  Republi- 
can, the  Black  Tartarian  made  the  heav- 
iest yield,  with  55  tons  and  490  pounds, 
the  White  Tartarians  being  an  almost 
complete  failure,  yielding  less  than  200 
pounds.  The  total  output  of  the  six  vari- 
eties named  was  119  tons  471  pounds,  or 
238,471  pounds.  One  tree,  a  Royal  Ann, 
made  a  yield  of  130  ten-pound  boxes— an 
amount  which,  if  sold  at  the  wholesale 
rate-  of  3$  cents  per  pound,  would  have 
made  the  crop  from  the  single  tree  bring 
$45  50.  The  cherries  were  shipped  to  can- 
neries south  of  Chico,  and  while  the  quan- 
tity falls  far  below  the  average  from  these 
orchards,  the  quality  was  good,  being  de- 
clared by  many  fruit  dealers  to  be  the 
best  that  entered  San  Francisco  this 
season. 

FRESNO. 
Contracts  With  Raisin  Growers. 
— Republican:  About  20,000  acres  of  a 
total  of  64,000,  approximately,  are  cov- 
ered by  the  contracts  for  five  years  re- 
ceived by  the  Raisin  Growers'  Association 
at  Fresno.  This  is  about  30%  of  the 
whole.  It  represents  an  increase  of  12$% 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  personal  can- 
vassing campaign  began  one  week  ago, 
and  as  several  days  were  of  necessity  de- 
voted to  the  preliminary  work  of  organiz- 
ing the  corps  of  canvassers,  it  speaks  well 
for  the  work  done.  But,  although  the 
contracts  are  coming  in,  they  are  coming 
in  slowly — therefore,  not  satisfactorily. 
There  is  only  three  weeks'  time  before 
the  arrangement  with  the  packers  is  to  be 
consummated,  with  70%  of  the  acreage  to 
be  secured. 

KINGS. 

Growers  Signing  Slowly.  —  Han- 
ford  Sentinel:  K.  H.  Sim,  who  is  can- 
vassing for  signers  to  the  five-year  raisin 
contract,  stated  Tuesday  that  not  over 
30%  of  the  acreage  in  this  county  has 
signed  up.  He  has  secured  something  like 
450  acres.  Mr.  Sim  says  it  is  surprising  to 
see  the  apathy  exhibited.  Some  vine- 
yardists  who  ask  as  high  as  $500  an  acre 
may  have  to  sell  for  a  fifth  of  that  if  they 
permit  the  Association  to  fall  through. 

May  Let  Calves  Do  the  Milking.— 
Some  of  the  dairy  ranchers  are  finding 
bard  work  to  secure  labor  for  the  dairy. 
Those  who  milk  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing else,  and  so  on.  One  dairyman  said 
last  week  that,  if  the  conditions  grew 
worce,  the  dairymen  would  let  the  calves 
do  the  milking,  and  that  would  be  easy 
and  make  more  meat,  but  less  work  and 
expense. 

NAPA. 

Handling  the  Ripened  Fruit.— 
Register:  These  are  busy  times  at  the 
cannery  in  East  Napa.  Four  carloads  of 
cherries,  containing  from  300  to  400  boxes 
each,  are  being  handled  there  daily.  Be- 
sides receiving  cherries  from  this  vicinity, 
shipments  are  being  received  from  Suisun, 
Cordelia,  Santa  Rosa,  Sebastopol  and 
other  points.  Although  most  of  the  cher- 
ries are  being  canned  and  stored  in  the 
building,  awaiting  wholesale  shipments, 
which  will  probably  begin  in  August, 
much  of  the  fruit  is  being  made  into  pick- 
les. Three  carloads,  embracing  over  250 
barrels  of  pickled  cherries,  have  within 
the  past  two  days  been  shipped  East.  The 
company  has  50  men  and  over  200  women 
employed. 

ORANGE. 
Celery  Growers  — Anaheim  Gazette: 
A  large  attendance  of  celery  growers  was 
present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  Smeltzer  on  Monday  last.  The 
membership  of  the  Association  now  com- 
prises 152  growers  and  is  larger  than  at 
any  previous  time.  The  report  of  Secre- 
tary Bentley  shows  that  the  season's  ship- 
ments amounted  to  989,865  dozen  buuches, 
for  which  $149,000  was  received.  There 
was  advanced  to  growers  and  secured  by 
mortgage  $8850  in  loans,  which  has  been 
repaid  with  interest  and  without  loss  to 
the   Association.    The   following  were 


chosen  directors:  Three  years  —  Moore, 
Whiteside  and  Johnson;  two  years — Ger- 
hart  and | Fowler;  one  year — Bentley  and 
Shaffer;  the  new  board  organized  by 
electing'  George  W.  Moore  president,  J. 
R  Fowler  vice-president,  and  C.  C.  John- 
son secretary. 

Big  Brown  Scale.— Blade:  Santa  Ana 
walnut  growers,  who  have  been  agitated 
over  the  appearance  of  the  big  brown 
scale  in  their  orchards,  are  assured  by 
Prof.  Pierce,  the  Government  pathologist, 
that  there  is  no  danger  from  the  pest,  as 
a  parasite  will  take  care  of  it  later  in  the 
season. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Big  Grain  Yield —Enterprise:  In  the 
Hemet  country  they  have  the  biggest 
crop  in  the  history  of  the  valley,  and  con- 
servative estimates  place  it  at  1,000,000 
sacks  from  that  vicinity,  with  prices  at  a 
good  figure,  making  the  income  fully 
31,000,000  for  the  crop.  William  Newport 
estimates  his  own  crop  at  150,000  sacks  of 
grain,  while  that  of  A.  Domingoni  is  so 
far  beyond  his  estimates  that  he  fears  a 
local  shortage  of  sacks. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Fine  Apricots  —  Heavy  Almond 
Crop.— San  Jose  Herald:  It  is  now  ap- 
parent, from  reports  received  from  every 
section  of  the  valley,  that  the  yield  of 
apricots,  while  only  fair,  will  be  of  su- 
perior quality.  The  growers  may  expect 
good  returns,  as  the  canneries  are  pre- 
paring to  handle  great  quantities  of  this 
fruit.  Toward  the  end  of  this  month  a 
good  proportion  of  the  orchards  will  com- 
mence to  turn  their  product  into  the  mar- 
ket. The  almond  crop  will  be  the  heav- 
iest known  in  many  years.  Conditions 
have  been  most  favorable  and  the  quality 
of  the  nuts  will  be  good.  English  walnuts 
are  also  doing  well.  Though  somewhat 
early  to  predict  the  size  or  quality  of  the 
peach  yield,  there  is  prospect  of  a  fair 
crop.    Apples  are  looking  well. 

Good  Prices  for  Cherries.  —  San 
Jose  Mercury:  The  cherry  shipping  sea- 
son is  at  its  height.  At  present  five  cars 
are  leaving  daily  for  the  East  from  this 
city.  The  varieties  being  shipped  are 
black  Tartarians  and  Royal  Annes.  Both 
are  of  fine  quality.  Shippers  say  that  this 
is  the  best  cherry  season  for  a  number  of 
years  as  regards  values.  From  the  open- 
ing of  the  season  prices  have  been  ruling 
high  and  some  indication  that  they  will 
go  higher.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  California  goods  are  landing 
on  a  comparatively  bare  Eastern  market. 
The  crop  of  cherries,  strawberries  and 
other  early  fruits  has  been  almost  a  fail- 
ure in  many  Eastern  States,  and  the  de- 
mand for  California  products  is  conse- 
quently sharp. 

Poor  Contract  for  the  Growers 
— Gilroy  Gazette:  Early  in  the  year  the 
commission  firm  of  Simpson  &  Hack  of 
Los  Angeles  made  a  contract  with  Gates 
&  Britton  for  the  output  of  their  cherry 
orchard  south  of  town.  The  price  agreed 
upon  was  3  cents.  Now  the  cherries  are 
being  shipped,  but  the  present  market 
price  in  Los  Angeles  is  10  cents  a  pound. 
It  is  said  that  Simpson  &  Hack  will  make 
a  net  profit  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  their 
deal.  Nearly  500  boxes  of  the  Bigarreau 
variety  have  already  been  expressed  and 
shipments  are  going  forward  daily. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Preparing  Fruit  Industry  Data. 
— Watsonville  Pajaronian  :  The  horti- 
cultural commissioners  of  this  county 
have  prepared  a  circular  to  be  mailed  to 
each  orchardist  in  the  county  in  order  to 
get  necessary  data  regarding  the  orchard 
industry.  The  circular  is  provided  with 
blank  lines  upon  which  should  be  written 
the  answers  to  the  varions  questions 
asked  by  the  commissioners  pertaining  to 
fruit  and  berries — variety,  age,  acres 
planted  this  season,  the  kind  of  spray  used 
against  fruit  pests,  if  any,  etc.  The  in- 
formation the  commissioners  want  will  be 
treated  as  confidential  as  regards  individ- 
ual orchardists,  and  nothing  but  aggre- 
gates will  be  made  public. 

Berry  Growers  Suffer  for  Lack 
of  Help. — The  strawberry  growers 
have  been  unable  to  secure  enough  help 
to  gather  the  berries  as  they  ripened,  and 
the  loss  has  been  very  heavy  in  the  ag- 
gregate. The  crop  was  good.  The  San 
Jose,  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  markets 
were  taking  the  crop  nicely,  and  the  pros- 
pects were  for  a  profitable  season.  The 
rapid  ripening  of  the  crop  during  the 
heated  period  last  week  and  the  scarcity 
of  help  changed  conditions  materially.  All 
the  crop  which  can  be  handled  is  being 
moved  with  the  labor  available,  but  about 
50%  more  laborers  could  have  been  em- 
ployed to  advantage.  The  crop  is  now 
shortening  and  the  complaint  about  labor 
shortage  is  apt  to  decrease  for  a  time. 

SHASTA. 
Heavy  Cherry  Crop.— Redding 
Searchlight :    H.  C.  Perrell,  rancher  and 
orchardist,  says  that  the  crop  of  cherries 


la  heavy  this  year,  and  some  of  his  trees 
are  yielding  500  pounds  apiece. 

SOLANO. 

Creamery  Returns  —Dixon  Tribune: 
The  Dixon  creamery  handled  nearly 
12,000  pounds  of  butter  during  May  and 
will  pay  the  patrons  $2500  for  the  same. 
The  average  price  per  pound  received  for 
butter  during  May  was  23}  cents.  Butter 
was  sold  on  a  falling  market  several  days 
of  the  month,  but  feed  is  drying  up  in 
many  dairying  districts  where  the  advan- 
tages of  irrigation  are  not  to  be  had,  and 
prices  are  again  on  the  rise.  The  cream- 
ery's product  is  now  selling  at  24  cents. 

SONOMA. 

Hops  Higher. —Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat  :  Growers  are  holding  hops  at 
firm  figures  and  in  consequence  the  deal- 
ers who  early  in  the  season  "sold  short" 
are  finding  it  hard  to  deliver  the  goods. 
Twenty-one  cents  was  freely  offered  yes- 
terday by  one  buyer,  with  16J  cents  for 
the  coming  crop.  Reports  received  from 
other  places  show  that  the  prices  here 
are  lower  than  almost  any  other  hop 
growing  section,  a  result  largely  due  to 
the  concerted  and  prolonged  efforts  of  the 
"bears,  "one  firm  notoriously  short  hav- 
ing kept  a  man  in  this  vicinity  for  several 
months  steadily  beating  down  the  mar- 
ket, and  others  sending  two  and  as  many 
as  three  men  at  a  time  at  brief  intervals 
to  perform  the  same  service. 

County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sion.— Healdsburg  Tribune  :  The  super- 
visors Saturday  adopted  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  horticultural  commission  for 
Sonoma  county,  and  appointed  as  com- 
missioners Allen  R.  Galloway  of  Healds- 
burg, James  B.  Moran  of  Sebastopol  and 
O  E.  Bremner  of  Bennett  Valley.  Only 
one  of  the  commissioners  will  receive  a 
salary  from  the  county.  It  will  be  his 
duty  to  inspect  orchards,  nurseries  and 
fruit  packing  establishments,  and  where 
Injurious  pests  are  found  to  exist  to  order 
the  fruit  destroyed  and  take  necessary 
measures  to  obliterate  the  pest.  In  nurs- 
eries and  fruit  houses  fumigation  will  be 
ordered  where  insects  are  found,  and  if 
the  order  is  not  complied  with  within  a 
reasonable  time  the  parties  will  be  made 
to  suffer  the  consequences.  The  commis- 
sion is  under  the  control  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  and  becomes  operative  on 
July  1. 

Poultry  Raisers  Organize  a 
Union.— Santa  Rosa  Republican  :  The 
Santa  Rosa  Poultry  Association,  an  or- 
ganization of  poultry  raisers  of  the  Todd 
district  section,  recently  came  into  exist- 
ence. The  temporary  officers  are  Charles 
Gillete  president,  O.  L.  Friesin  and  James 
Cahill  vice-presidents,  John  J.  Fitzgerald 
secretary  and  W.  J.  Dillard  treasurer. 
The  association  is  organized  for  mutual 
benefit  and  protection.  The  first  work  to 
be  taken  up  is  a  home  market.  Weekly 
sales  of  poultry  and  eggs  will  take  place 
here,  the  poultrymen  to  deal  directly  with 
the  city  merchants  or  their  agents. 

Ice  Cream  Instead  of  Butter.— 
Petaluma  Argus :  F.  W.  Johnson  has 
purchased  the  interests  of  his  partners  in 
the  Diamond  D  Creamery  and  has  begun 
the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  as  a  sum- 
mer specialty,  having  probably  the  larg- 
est factory  of  the  kind  in  California  and 
the  only  one  operated  by  a  steam  plant. 
The  machinery  arrived  last  week  and  the 
creamery  can  turn  out  500  gallons  of  ice 
cream  per  day.  The  freezers  are  turned 
by  steam  power.  Ten  gallons  are  frozen 
at  one  time  and  repacked  into  smaller 
packages  to  suit  the  demand.  Mr.  John- 
son has  already  worked  up  a  big  trade  out 
of  town  and  is  shipping  cream  to  San 
Francisco,  Santa  Rosa,  San  Rafael  and 
other  places,  besides  supplying  local  trade. 

STANISLAUS. 

Alfalfa  Growers  Thriving.— Mo- 
desto News:  Checking  for  alfalfa  is  going 
on  everywhere  in  the  Turlock  district, 
and  tracts  of  160  acres  covered  with  the 
waving  green  hay  is  a  common  sight. 
Irrigation  has  been  in  use  long  enough  in 
that  district  to  show  what  It  will  do,  and 
that  it  makes  the  lands  productive  is  cer- 
tainly shown  in  that  section.  F.  F.  Har- 
wick  has  just  finished  harvesting  his  first 
crop  of  alfalfa.  Mr.  Harwick  says  that 
he  has  now  "picked"  over  200  tons  of 
hay  and  that  he  will  have  another  crop  in 
about  five  or  six  weeks. 

Fifty  Dollars  Per  Acre  on  the 
Trees  — Ora  McHenry  has  sold  his  fig 
crop,  embraced  in  thirty  -  five  acres  of 
trees  on  the  Bald  Eagle  ranch,  for  $1750 
on  the  trees.  This  affords  a  net  revenue 
of  $50  per  acre.  The  figs  are  of  the  White 
Adriatic  variety. 

Red  Russian  Oats  a  Superior 
Hay.  —  Modesto  Herald:  C.  T.  Elliott 
tells  us  he  has  just  cut  a  crop  of  Red  Rus- 
sian oat  hay  on  bottom  land  that  yielded 
in  excess  of  three  toss  to  the  acre.  It 
grows  as  high  as  6  feet,  and  head  and 
stalk   are   alike   very   nutritious.  Mr. 


Eliiott  says  it  is  the  best  hay  he  knows  of; 
that  stock  work  on  it  and  thrive  without 
any  other  grain  ration,  affording  an  econ- 
omy farmers  can  well  appreciate.  The 
variety  was  first  brought  to  his  attention 
by  a  friend,  who  extolled  its  virtues  so 
highly  that  he  obtained  a  little  of  the 
seed  for  experimental  purposes. 

SUTTER. 
Almond  Growers  to  Organize  — 
Yuba  City  Independent:  A  meeting  of 
the  almond  growers  of  Sutter  and  Yuba 
counties  is  called  for  Saturday,  June  20th, 
to  be  held  in  Yuba  City  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  an  association.  The  principal 
object  of  the  association  is  to  market  the 
crop.  G.  W.  Pierce  of  Davisville  will  be 
present  and  address  the  meeting.  There 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  growers 
in  this  district  who  already  have  bearing 
trees  and  many  young  orchards  are  com- 
ing on. 

TEHAMA. 

Barley  Crop  Surprised  Him  —Red 
Bluff  News:  George  Howell,  of  Henley- 
ville,  has  a  barley  crop  that  has  been  a 
surprise  to  him.  A  tract  of  ordinary  land 
was  put  in  barley  for  hay,  but  a  few  days 
ago  he  looked  through  it  and  seeing  the 
heads  pretty  well  filled,  commenced  cut- 
ting and  threshing,  and  obtained  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  sacks  per  acre. 

TULARE. 

Pranks  of  the  Wind  — Times:  The 
wind  storm  which  prevailed  Saturday 
evening  was  the  most  severe  that  ever 
visited  this  portion  of  the  valley.  It  blew 
down  the  old  Thompson  warehouse  at 
Goshen,  which  was  owned  by  the  estate 
of  Elias  Jacob  and  which  was  rented  by 
the  Eppinger  Company.  The  structure 
was  200x75  feet  in  size.  It  was  completely 
demolished.  There  was  a  small  lot  of 
wheat  and  barley  stored  in  it  belonging  to 
the  Bank  of  Visalia,  which  was  taken 
from  the  wrecked  building  yesterday  and 
shipped.  Near  Traver  eight  telegraph 
poles  were  blown  down,  a  barn  was 
wrecked  and  the  eucalyptus  trees  at  the 
depot  was  stripped  of  limbs  and  foliage. 
A  substantial  barn  on  section  21,  i  mile 
north  of  the  White  House,  was  blown 
down  and  completely  demolished.  The 
structure  was  64x40  feet  in  size.  A  header 
that  was  housed  in  the  shed  was  badly 
broken  by  the  falling  building  and  about 
100  fruit  boxes  were  converted  into  kin- 
dling wood.  Many  of  the  oak  trees  were 
topped  by  the  wind.  A  header  bed  that 
stood  only  50  feet  from  the  barn  escaped 
damage.  On  section  16  the  drying  house 
belonging  to  Ben  Henry  and  George  D. 
Smith,  30x90  feet  in  size,  was  completely 
demolished  and  the  vineyard  sustained 
some  damage,  but  the  fruit  trees  were  not 
injured.  At  the  Harrell  ranch,  north  of 
the  St.  John  river,  a  hay  rack  on  wheels 
was  carried  forty  rods  by  the  force  of  the 
wind,  bringing  up  against  an  embank- 
ment which  the  wagon  tongue  pierced  to 
a  distance  of  6  feet.  A  hay  stack  30x30x 
180  feet  was  struck  by  the  wind  on  one 
corner  and  fifteen  tons  of  hay  was  scat- 
tered in  all  directions.  Some  young  prune 
trees  were  uprooted  on  this  ranch. 

Placing  Parasites  in  the  Or- 
chards.—Register:  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner P.  D.  Fowler  has  supplied  the 
orchards  of  D.  J.  F.  Reed,  Henry  Kelly 
and  Frank  Glannini  with  colonies  of 
Comys  fusca,  the  parasite  which  preys  on 
the  brown  apricot  scale  Mr.  Fowler  gets 
his  supply  from  State  Quarantine  Officer 
Alexander  Craw,  Room  11,  Ferry  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  by  whom  they  are  fur- 
nished for  free  distribution,  and  other  or- 
chards in  this  district  will  be  given  a  share 
of  the  parasite  when  more  arrive.  Last 
year  Mr.  Fowler  planted  colonies  in  three 
orchards— those  of  John  Dorr,  William 
Swall  and  his  own— and  the  results  were 
highly  satisfactory. 

Numerous  Pumping  Plants.— The 
representative  of  one  pump  firm  of  San 
Francisco  has  erected  fourteen  pumping 
plants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Exeter  and 
Lindsay  since  last  August.  All  the  wells 
are  furnishing  excellent  supply.  The 
power  used  is  electricity.  One  fact  of  in- 
terest is  that  wells  close  to  each  other 
give  forth  water  differing  many  dogreos 
in  temperature. 

YOLO. 

Raisin  Packing  Contract  — Wood- 
land Mall:  The  Woodland  Sultana  Raisin 
Growers'  Association  has  signed  a  lease  of 
the  local  packing  house  and  plant  and  has 
made  a  packing  and  selling  contract  with 
Guggenhlme  &  Co.  for  this  season's  crop. 
The  association  has  the  right  under  the 
contract  to  set  the  price  at  which  the 
crop  may  be  sold  and  also  has  the  right 
to  terminate  the  contract  under  condi- 
tions. The  crop  of  Sultana  raisins  In  Yolo 
county  this  year  will  approximate  2000 
tons,  a  very  large  percentage  being  In  the 
association.  Effort  will  be  made  to  bring 
the  whole  crop  within  the  agrtement. 
The  contract  is  as  near  the  Fresno  con- 
tract as  local  conditions  will  admit. 
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For  Other  Days. 

The  orchard  wo  must  plan  to-day- 
Set  every  tree  with  patient  care, 

For  each  will  many  times  repay 
Our  labor  with  its  fruitage  fair. 

Nor  will  it  be  to  us  alone 
That  they  will  bring  content  and  cheer; 

But  many  unto  us  unknown 
Will  share  their  bounty  year  by  year. 

And  when  we  all  have  passed  away 

And  many  changeful  years  have  flown, 
The  children  of  another  day 

Will  make  the  luscious  fruits  their  own. 
Of  us,  and  of  our  toil  to-day, 

They  will  not  dream;  nor  need  we  care, 
But  should  be  happy  that  we  may 

Help  make  their  days  more  glad  and 
fair. 

— E.  E.  Miller. 


The  Hen. 

Alas  !  my  child,  where  is  the  pen 
That  can  do  justice  to  the  hen  ? 
Like  royalty,  she  goes  her  way, 
Laying  foundations  every  day, 
Though  not  for  public  buildings,  yet 
For  custard,  cake  and  omelette, 
Or,  if  too  old  for  such  a  use, 
They  have  their  fling  at  some  abuse. 
As  when  to  censure  plays  unfit 
Upon  the  stage  they  make  a  hit; 
Or  at  elections  seal  the  fate 
Of  an  obnoxious  candidate. 
No  wonder,  child,  we  prize  the  hen, 
Whose  egg  is  mightier  than  the  pen. 

— Oliver  Hereford. 


Tamed  by  a  Woman. 

Arizona's  most  noted  bucker  was 
reared  on  Jack  Mitchell's  ranch  in 
Lonesome  valley,  not  many  miles  from 
Prescott. 

In  the  main  he  was  a  handsome 
beast,  stood  sixteen  hands  flush,  and 
weighed  1400  pounds.  But  his  head 
was  bowed  like  a  barrel  stave,  and  set 
with  small,  misshapen  eyes,  that  glared 
with  a  devilish  light. 

The  colt  took  a  great  fancy  to 
Mitchell's  daughter  Nell.  It  soon 
learned  to  follow  her  about  as  a  dog, 
and  would  come  on  a  run  for  a  lump  of 
sugar  or  a  bite  of  bread  when  she 
whistled.  Nell  broke  him  in  so  gradu- 
ally and  by  such  gentle  means  that  by 
the  end  of  his  third  year  she  could  sad- 
dle and  ride  Black  Wolf  anywhere. 

But  on  her  going  away  to  school 
Mitchell  thought  it  about  time  to  reap 
the  profits  of  his  money  and  care. 
There  were  any  number  of  standing 
offers  ranging  up  as  high  as  $300. 
Matters  stood  undecided  until  one  day 
a  Prescott  swell  chanced  to  stop  at  the 
ranch.  He  offered  $400  spot  cash,  and 
the  deal  was  closed,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  horse  was  to  be  de- 
livered as  soon  as  properly  gaited. 

So  next  morning  Mitchell  told  one  of 
his  stock  hands  to  "throw  a  saddle 
upon  Black  Wolf  and  finish  him  up." 
Not  dreaming  of  any  trouble  with  a 
pet  colt,  the  young  fellow  went  about 
his  task  with  whistle  and  song.  But 
hardly  had  he  touched  the  saddle  be- 
fore Black  Wolf  sent  him  sprawling 
through  the  air,  to  the  astonishment  of 
everybody. 

Then  the  regular  "broncho  buster" 
mounted,  but  after  a  short  struggle  he 
was  thrown  and  nearly  killed.  No  one 
else  on  the  place  dared  make  the  trial. 

Jack  Mitchell  was  as  mad  as  a  hornet 
and  sent  around  for  the  best  riders  in 
the  country,  and  promised  to  give  $50 
to  any  man  that  would  conquer  the 
horse.  But  one  and  all  they  were 
thrown. 

Finally  Bill  Zant,  a  Jerome  teamster, 
came  along  and  bought  Black  Wolf  for 
a  "wheeler."  He  said  he  guessed  the 
locoed  fool  could  not  do  much  damage 
in  a  twenty-mule  team. 

And  to  the  surprise  of  everybody, 
Black  Wolf  took  willingly  to  harness. 
In  six  months  he  was  the  stoutest 
puller  in  the  Yavapai  country.  But  no 
one  beside  Bill  could  do  a  thing  with 
him.  It  was  worth  any  other  man's 
life  to  go  into  his  stall. 

Some  time  during  the  following  sum- 
mer "Broncho  Charley"  came  over 
from  California.  He  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  going  on  the  road  with  a  wild 
west  show.    His  plan  was  to  form  his 


troupe  and  give  the  first  performance 
in  Prescott. 

About  over  the  ranges  he  skirmished, 
picking  up  riders,  ropers  and  rifle 
shots,  besides  a  dozen  or  so  of  spoiled 
horses  that  the  owners  were  glad  to  be 
rid  of  at  any  price.  Then,  engaging  a 
few  wild  steers,  and  striking  a  bargain 
with  some  Haulapai  braves,  Broncho 
Charley  rented  a  flat  on  the  edge  of 
the  town  and  set  the  day. 

Moreover,  he  placed  $100  in  the 
bank,  and  advertised  far  and  wide  that 
it  was  to  be  paid  to  anyone  bringing  in 
a  horse  which  could  not  be  ridden  by 
either  himself  or  his  men. 

But  hardly  had  the  mountain  breezes 
begun  to  flutter  the  handbills  along 
Montezuma  street  before  a  friend  came 
and  whispered  something  in  the  show- 
man's ear.  Without  stopping  for  any- 
thing else  Charley  mounted  a  horse  and 
spared  not  spur  nor  quirt  until  he  drew 
rein  at  Bill  Zant's  camp.  With  little 
ceremony  Charley  said  he  had  heard  of 
Black  Wolf,  and  that  he  wanted  him 
for  the  wild  west  show. 

"Well,"  said  Bill,  "  seeing  as  how  I 
ain't  a-using  him  just  now,  guess  it's  all 
right.  But  you  don't  want  to  let  him 
kill  anybody." 

Black  Wolf  was  led  forth  ready  for 
the  trial. 

"Now,  fork  him  and  I'll  jerk  off  the 
blind,"  said  Bill. 

Charley  did  manage  to  catch  both 
stirrups  but  that  is  all  he  remembered 
until  Bill  picked  him  up  bruised  and 
bleeding  from  a  corner  of  the  corral. 

"  Think  he'll  do  ?  "  asked  Bill  with  a 
grim  smile. 

"Yes;  guess  so.  But  for  heaven's 
sake  don't  say  a  word  about  this;  it 
would  spoil  everything." 

And  Broncho  Charley,  with  fallen 
crest,  led  the  horse  to  Prescott  by  a 
roundabout  trail. 

First  thing  next  morning  Charley 
had  another  lot  of  handbills  printed 
sayiDg  that,  aside  from  his  first  offer, 
he  would  give  $250  to  any  person  who 
would  successfully  ride  a  certain  horse 
belonging  to  his  outfit. 

Finally  the  time  rolled  round  for  the 
opening  of  the  great  fete.  The  third 
and  last  day  was  set  for  the  broncho 
riding.  By  an  hour  past  noon  the 
grandstand  was  packed  to  suffocation; 
even  the  roof  lent  its  puny  aid  in  seat- 
ing the  crowds,  while  the  fence  for  100 
yards  each  side  budded  with  boys. 

At  last,  in  all  the  glory  of  buckskin, 
long  hair  and  six-shooters,  Broncho 
Charley  rode  into  the  enclosure  and  an- 
nounced that  the  first  contest  would  be 
for  the  $100  prize.  "Now,"  he  said, 
"  bring  out  your  buckers." 

They  were  led  in  one  at  a  time. 
Coyote  Dan,  Buckskin  Hellion  and 
Black  Canyon  Paint,  that  showed  5 
feet  of  daylight  under  his  feet  every 
time  he  left  the  ground,  and  a  dozen 
others  —  all  big,  ugly  brutes.  Not  a 
horse  among  them  that  was  not  old  at 
the  business,  and  on  to  all  the  tricks  of 
the  range.  Baker's  Terror  was 
brought  in  last.  He  stood  like  a  lamb 
—as  easy  to  saddle  as  an  old  gentle 
horse.  Broncho  Charley  was  eager  to 
show  his  skill.  Now  was  his  time  to 
gain  cheap  glory. 

He  mounted.  Terror  stood  without 
moving  a  muscle  until  all  was  ready, 
when  suddenly  he  sprang  high  into  the 
air.  Then  he  followed  with  three  tre- 
mendous jumps  to  the  right,  and  at  the 
left  turn  flung  Charley,  long  hair,  buck- 
skin and  six-shooters  in  one  confused 
heap  over  the  five-bar  fence. 

And  it  looked  for  a  while  as  if  this 
horse  would  win  the  prize  for  his 
owner,  but  he  gave  up  after  flinging 
two  of  the  best  men  in  the  outfit. 

And  now,  after  an  intermission,  the 
humbled  showman  rode  out  and  pro- 
nounced the  second  contest: 

"Anybody  that  can  ride  the  horse 
I'm  about  to  bring  into  the  ring  will  be 
given  a  check  for  $250,  which  is  on  de- 
posit in  the  Cactus  Bank.  Mind  you, 
he  must  be  ridden  with  a  free  saddle — 
rolls  and  bucking  straps  are  barred. 
Now  come  on,  you  crack  riders,  and 
try  your  skill;  here  comes  the  horse." 

At  this  everybody  looked  toward  the 
entrance  to  see  Bill  Zant  leading  Black 
Wolf  into  the  ring.  Up  went  a  wild 
shout.  At  once  fell  the  hopes  of  all  the 
local  riders,  while  those  from  distant 
parts  of  the  Territory  groaned  and 


turned  pale  when  the  crowd  began 
shouting:  "Hurrah  for  Bill  Zant's 
Black  Wolf !  "  Too  well  they  knew  what 
that  name  meant. 

For  awhile  it  seemed  as  if  no  con- 
testants were  going  to  appear.  Finally 
three  came  forward — a  Californian,  a 
a  Mexican  and  Doc  Bright,  the  self- 
styled  king  of  southern  Arizona  cow- 
boys. 

At  the  drawing  of  straws  for  turns 
the  Mexican  drew  first  mount,  the 
Californian  second  and  Doc  Bright  last. 

Black  Wolf  suspected  something 
when  the  clinches  were  tightened,  but 
he  merely  smelled  of  his  master's  hand 
and  went  to  nibbling  grass. 

The  Mexican  felt  of  his  spurs.  Then, 
catching  the  horn  in  both  bands,  he 
sprang  lightly  into  the  saddle.  Bill 
jerked  off  the  blind  and  jumped  out  of 
the  way. 

Just  a  moment  the  horse  glanced 
about  him — just  a  moment  quivered 
from  bead  to  foot;  then,  dropping  his 
head  between  his  forefeet,  he  shot  up- 
ward like  a  rocket,  and,  with  marvel- 
ous agility,  wheeled  end  for  end  in 
midair. 

Hardly  had  he  landed  before  he  was 
off  again,  this  time  wheeling  in  the  op- 
posite direction  and  shaking  himself 
like  a  wet  dog  to  loosen  the  hold  of  the 
raking  spurs.  One  more  jump,  and 
the  Mexican  was  flung  whirling  to  the 
ground,  where  he  lay  until  some  of  his 
companions  carried  him  unconscious  out 
of  the  ring. 

Catching  the  horse  again,  Bill  called 
to  the  Californian  to  take  his  medicine. 
The  young  fellow  hesitated.  Then  re- 
membering that  the  honor  of  his  State 
must  be  upheld,  he  drew  up  his  belt  a 
hole,  tossed  his  hat  to  a  friend  and 
bounded  into  the  saddle  like  a  cat. 

But,  alas  !  Two  of  those  fearful  side 
sweeps  pitched  California's  honor  head- 
long into  a  heap  of  sand.  And  Califor- 
nia's honor  narrowly  escaped  a  broken 
neck. 

Wildly  the  Arizona  faction  cheered 
over  this  defeat.  Their  man  only  was 
left,  and  he  might  possibly  win  the  day. 
He  was  fresh,  while  the  horse  must  cer- 
tainly be  the  worse  after  bucking  two 
rounds. 

And  now,  as  the  Territory's  pride 
walked  into  the  ring,  the  assembled 
hundreds  went  beside  themselves  with 
joy.  But  Doc  was  not  overconfident. 
The  easy  defeat  of  the  other  contest- 
ants unnerved  him,  for  he  knew  them 
to  be  no  ordinary  riders.  Worse  than 
all,  he  was  handicapped  by  a  wide  repu- 
tation. In  his  heart  he  wished  he  had 
stayed  at  home. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  back  out  now. 
So,  taking  a  swallow  of  water,  he  flung 
away  his  hat  and  went  to  the  middle  of 
the  ring,  where  Black  Wolf,  though 
blindfolded,  was  pawing  the  earth  and 
snorting  fiercely. 

Taking  a  running  start,  he  bounced 
into  the  saddle.  "Let  him  go,"  and 
Doc  dug  the  spurs  deep. 

With  a  loud  bellow  Black  Wolf 
jumped  once  forward  to  get  a  start, 
then  left  the  ground  a  full  6  feet  and 
whirled  before  he  came  down.  Now  he 
plunged  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left; 
then  forward,  then  backward,  up  and 
down,  around  and  around,  until  Doc's 
nose  and  ears  were  running  blood.  An- 
other jump  and  the  grip  of  his  spurs 
was  shaken  loose.  Desperately  he 
clung  to  the  horn,  but  in  vain.  He  lost 
both  stirrups. 

At  last  Doc  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
Calling  to  mind  an  old  trick,  he  caught 
the  horn  with  both  hands  and  jumped 
clear  of  everything.  He  struck  on  his 
feet,  but  fell  from  exhaustion. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Bron- 
cho Charlie,  when  the  uproar  had  some- 
what abated,  "  the  money  is  yet  my 
own.  Is  there  any  other  person  that 
would  like  to  make  a  trial  for  it  ?  If 
so,  let  him  come  forward  without  de- 
lay." 

A  hush  fell  upon  the  audience. 
Would  anyone  be  so  foolhardy  as  to 
back  that  devil  after  the  best  riders  in 
in  the  country  had  failed  ? 

Presently  there  was  a  stir  at  the  far 
end  of  the  grand  stand,  a  moving  aside 
to  let  someone  pass.  All  eyes  turned 
eagerly  that  way  to  see  a  bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked  girl  step  down  from  the 
tiers  of  seats.  She  was  attended  by  a 
middle-aged  man. 


"Who  is  it?  Who  is  it  ?"  whispered 
hundreds  at  once,  and  hundreds  more 
answered,  "Why,  that's  Nellie  Mitchell 
and  her  father.  They  live  in  Lonesome 
valley." 

Broncho  Charley  dismounted  quickly 
and  came  forward.  "  Good  evening," 
he  said,  raising  his  hat  politely  to  Nell 
and  her  father.  "Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Why,"  answered  Nell,  with  many 
blushes,  "I  have  come  to  ride  that 
horse." 

"  What  ?  "  exclaimed  Charley,  start- 
ing back  in  astonishment.  "  Ride  that 
horse  ?  I  could  not  think  of  letting  you 
do  such  a  thing;  why,  you  would  be 
killed." 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  would.  Just  let 
me  try  him." 

"Yes,  give  her  a  trial,"  spoke  up 
Mitchel.  "  She  knows  what  she  is 
about." 

By  this  time  the  crowd  was  crazy 
with  curiosity  to  know  what  was  up. 
But  when  they  saw  Bill  coming  with 
the  side-saddle  exclamations  of  indigna- 
tion, wonder,  protest  and  approval 
swept  over  the  vast  throng. 

Again  Broncho  Charley  urged  the 
danger,  protested  and  pleaded.  But 
when  he  saw  that  Mitchell  remained 
firm  he  gave  in  and  walked  away,  con- 
cluding that  both  the  man  and  his 
daughter  must  be  locoed. 

With  a  deal  of  coaxing  and  whistling 
Black  Wolf  was  caught  again.  But  his 
anger  was  thoroughly  roused.  He 
looked  wildly  about  him,  pawed  the 
ground  and  reared. 

It  was  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  Bill  could  pacify  him  sufficiently 
to  get  Nell's  saddle  cinched  in  place. 
And  now,  as  the  horse  was  led,  snort- 
ing and  plunging,  to  the  center  of  the 
ring  Nell  and  her  father  came  forward. 

Scarcely  a  person  in  the  audience 
moved  a  muscle  as  Nell  began  talking 
in  soothing  tones  to  the  horse  ;  every- 
one feared  to  draw  a  long  breath  when 
she  took  a  lump  of  sugar  from  her 
pocket  and  called:  "Come,  now, 
Woolfy,  poor  boy;  come  and  get  your 
sugar." 

The  horse  stood  a  moment  watching 
her  intently.  His  ears  moved  uneasily. 
He  recognized  that  voice — knew  his 
young  mistress.  With  a  glad  neigh, 
he  walked  up  and  whinnied  his  thanks 
as  he  took  the  lump  from  her  hand. 

"  Poor  old  horse  1  "  she  said,  patting 
his  muzzle,  while  he  rubbed  his  head 
against  her;  "did  they  treat  you 
mean?   Now,  come;  let's  take  a  walk." 

So  saying,  Nell  threw  the  reins  over 
his  neck  and  went  over  to  the  fence, 
while  the  great  brute  came  trotting 
along,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  as  though  he  were  a  little  dog. 
Mounting  to  the  top  rail,  Nell  called: 
"  Come,  Woolfy ;  come  up  here  like  a 
good  horse  and  let  me  take  a  ride." 

Up  pranced  Black  Wolf,  but  with  the 
wrong  side  to  the  fence. 

"Ah,  now,"  she  said,  slapping  him, 
"  have  you  forgotten  ?  " 

Instantly  the  obedient  animal  wheeled 
about  and  Nell  quickly  seated  herself  in 
the  saddle. 

Then  with  a  "  Oo  on,  old  fellow,"  the 
horse  bowed  his  neck  and  cantered 
gayly  up  in  front  of  the  grandstand 
amid  the  wildest  enthusiasm  and  cries 
of  "  Arizona  is  ahead  yet  ?  Hurrah  for 
Lonesome  valley  "  1  and  everybody  took 
up  the  cry:  "Three  cheers  for  Lone- 
some valley  I" 

Promptly  Broncho  Charley  rode  to 
the  front.  His  head  was  uncovered 
and  he  had  a  white  envelope  in  his 
hand. 

The  confusion  ceased.  Then,  turning 
to  Nell,  he  said,  simply:  "  Miss  Mitch- 
ell, let  me  congratulate  you  on  doing 
what  the  best  horseman  in  the  West 
failed  to  do.  Please  accept  this  check; 
you  have  won  it  fairly  and  you  richly 
deserve  it." 

"And  now,  Miss  Nellie,"  spoke  out 
Bill  Zant,  coming  forward,  "  I  have  a 
word  I  want  to  say  just  here.  I  ain't 
anything  much  on  making  pretty 
speeches  or  anything  of  the  sort,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  when  Jack  Mitchell 
sold  this  horse  to  me  he  made  a  big 
mistake.  And  I'm  just  naturally  going 
to  undo  the  mistake  right  here.  Miss 
Nellie,  I  make  you  a  present  of  the 
horse — Black  Wolf  is  yours." 

And  as  Nell  rode  out  through  the  gate 
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the  Mexican  waved  his  hand  feebly  from 
the  blanket  where  he  lay:  "Bravo, 
Senorita  !  Bravo  !  "  —  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 


Child  Instincts. 


Many  ways  of  infancy  and  childhood 
seem  to  adults  unnatural ;  and  if  chil- 
dren chance,  as  they  frequently  do,  to 
exhibit  tendencies  animal  rather  than 
esthetic,  we  are  apt  to  consider  them 
such  as  to  be  properly  frowned  upon. 
Yet  it  might  often  contribute  to  one's 
equanimity  if  it  were  borne  in  mind  that 
child  instinct,  more  frequently  than 
reason,  is  in  the  right. 

For  example,  the  lusty  fit  of  crying 
incident  to  the  baby's  bath,  although  it 
may  prove  annoying  to  the  mother,  is 
one  of  the  best  possible  tonics  for  the 
infant.  The  vigorous  respirations  and 
increased  activity  of  the  muscular 
tissues  conduce  even  more  than  the 
bath  towel  to  a  healthful  glow  of  the 
skin.  The  infant  that  is  obstreperous 
enough  to  resent  with  loud  crying  its 
nurse's  efforts  to  soothe  it,  until  it  is 
again  in  its  flannels,  is  not  likely  to  take 
cold  from  its  bath. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  eating,  the 
child  sometimes  exhibits  singular  tend- 
encies. From  the  time  a  child  begins 
to  come  to  the  table  until  the  period  of 
youth,  he  often  shows  strong  likes  and 
dislikes.  Just  how  such  tendencies 
may  be  combated  is  perhaps  of  little 
moment,  but  in  the  quantity  of  food 
desired,  each  child  should  be  a  law  unto 
himself.  To  bribe  or  coax  a  child  to 
eat  more  than  he  wants  is  certainly  not 
commendable.  Many  who,  as  children, 
are  extremely  "  delicate  "  in  their  eat- 
ing, develop  in  later  life  digestive 
organs  of  superior  ability.  Overfeed- 
ing is  never  so  fraught  with  dangers  as 
in  childhood,  and  in  those  numerous 
cases  in  which  the  child  instinct  op- 
poses the  eating  of  as  much  food  as  is 
ordinarily  regarded  as  normal,  it  should 
be  respected.  In  the  event  of  a  small 
appetite  being  the  evidence  of  impaired 
vitality  or  disease,  other  concurrent 
symptoms  will  be  so  evident  as  to  lead 
to  consultation  of  a  physician.  Glowing 
cheeks  and  sturdy  limbs  are  admirable, 
and  a  delight  to  fond  parents,  but  to 
many  children  they  are  simply  not 
natural,  and  no  amount  of  food  can  pro- 
duce them. 

In  many  children  nature  exhibits  a 
conservative  tendency,  and  the  scrawny 
limbs  and  sallow  cheeks  may  be  an  in- 
dication of  conserved  energy  by  virtue 
of  which  some  organ  or  organs  may  not 
be  overtaxed  during  the  growing  age. 

The  diseases  of  childhood  often  result 
in  temporarily  damaged  organs,  which 
time  and  a  following  of  the  instincts  of 
preservation  which  nature  meanwhile 
imposes,  may  entirely  overcome.  Thus 
it  is  that  many  children,  regarded 
throughout  childhood  as  delicate  and 
not  likely  to  survive  till  adult  life,  not 
only  reach  manhood  and  womanhood, 
but  attain  qualities  of  extraordinary 
physical  or  metal  vigor. 

it  is  well  to  realize  that  very  rarely 
are  there  two  children,  even  in  the 
same  family,  similar  in  their  physical 
equipments,  and  that  therefore  no 
"rule  of  thumb"  method  of  rearing 
them  is  ever  eminently  successful. — 
Youth's  Companion. 

Suggestions  About  Swimming. 

The  following  suggestions  to  boys  and 
girls  are  from  an  instructor  in  the  art 
of  swimming  :  Never  bathe  alone  if  you 
can  avoid  it.  If  you  get  the  cramps,  do 
not  fight  the  water  aimlessly.  Try  to 
throw  yourself  on  your  back  to  float, 
kicking  out  vigorously,  as  cramps  may 
often  be  checked  in  this  fashion,  and 
call  for  assistance.  If  you  go  to  the  aid 
of  any  one  attacked  by  cramps,  keep 
clear  of  them  and  do  not  let  them 
clutch  you.  Assist  them  either  by  tow- 
ing them  by  the  hair  or  by  pushing 
them  in  front  of  you,  if  possible. 

Be  careful  not  to  swim  out  to  sea 
without  remembering  that  you  will 
have  as  far  to  swim  back.  Girls  should 
never  bathe  in  a  dress  of  material 
which,  when  wet,  will  cling  round  the 
limbs.  Dry  yourself  thoroughly  after 
bathing,  dress  quickly  and  take  a  short, 
brisk  walk  to  restore  perfect  circula- 


tion. When  you  get  home,  bathe  the 
face  and  hands  in  soft  water  to  prevent 
chapping. 

Those  who  cannot  swim  should  re- 
member that  in  floating  it  is  essential 
to  throw  the  head  well  back,  to  fill  the 
chest  full  of  air  and  to  have  the  legs 
and  feet  close  together  and  under  com- 
plete control.  Extending  the  arms 
straight  out  on  a  level  with  the  should- 
ers, palms  up,  is  a  good  plan  also.  To 
teach  swimming  or  floating,  a  spot 
where  the  water  shelves  gradually 
should  be  chosen,  and  the  friend  assist- 
ing should  stand  about  waist  deep  beside 
the  learner  with  a  hand  placed  firmly 
beneath  the  pupil's  spine  to  afford 
rather  moral  than  actually  physical 
support.  When  the  art  of  floating  has 
been  acquired,  you  can  easily  learn  to 
swim  with  a  little  instruction  from  a 
friend  who  can  swim,  remembering  to 
keep  the  head  and  chin  well  up,  and  to 
take  long,  even — not  irregular  or  flur- 
ried— strokes. 


Gall  Stones. 

Gall  stones  are  the  cause  of  biliary 
colic,  attacks  of  which  are  usually 
marked  by  intense  pain  and  alarming 
collapse. 

Gall  stones  are  composed  of  the  more 
solid  ingredients  of  the  bile,  so  that  they 
are  "  stones  "  only  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  hard  and  composed  in  part  of 
mineral  salts  in  a  soluble  state.  The 
occurrence  of  stone  in  this  region,  and 
in  other  cavities  of  the  body,  is  hence 
no  cause  of  wonderment,  but  is  a  result 
of  the  presence  of  the  solid  constituent 
in  too  great,  or  of  the  watery  elements 
in  too  small,  quantity. 

The  presence  of  gall  stones  in  the  gall 
bladder  or  in  the  narrow  passages 
through  which  the  bile  flows,  from  the 
liver  to  the  intestinal  canal,  is  not  al- 
ways announced  by  attacks  of  sharp, 
colicky  pain.  An  indefinite  soreness  or 
pain  of  irregular  duration  and  varying 
degree  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or 
from  that  point  to  the  right,  along  the 
border  line  well  marked  by  the  lower 
limit  of  the  bony  parts  of  the  chest 
wall,  may  be  due  to  gall  stones  or  to 
the  collections  of  thickened  masses  of 
bile,  which  are  the  precursors  of  gall 
stones.  These  masses  of  thickened  bile 
may,  of  themselves,  occasion  biliary 
colic  of  a  milder  form. 

Biliary  colic  is  one  of  the  nature's 
danger  signals,  but  one  rarely  heeded 
by  the  sufferer.  The  presence  of  gall 
stones  or  of  a  thickened  masses  of  bile 
indicates  the  need  of  a  larger  quantity 
of  liquid,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  solid, 
elements  in  the  food.  To  prevent  the 
formation  of  these  obstructions  and  to 
dissipate  such  as  may  have  formed, 
drink  more  water  and  eat  less  solid 
food. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among 
English  physicians  the  popular  treat- 
ment for  gall  stones  formerly  consisted 
in  large  part,  in  restricting  the  diet ; 
while  in  Germany  a  liberal  use  of  the 
mineral  spring  waters,  notably  the 
Carlsbad,  was  prescribed.  A  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  two  methods 
combined  has  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  both  these  measures  by  physicians. 
Solids  are  given  more  sparingly  and 
water  more  generously. 

Errors  of  diet  so  commonly  result  in 
disorders  within  the  bile  ducts  that 
these  disorders  are  more  common  than 
the  frequency  of  symptoms  would  lead 
one  to  suppose.  Devotion  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  is  not  consistent 
with  a  healthy  state  of  the  liver  and 
bile  ducts.  Soreness  in  this  region 
should  be  regarded  as  a  warning,  if  one 
would  escape  the  severe  manifestations 
which  continued  indulgence  in  full  and 
frequent  meals,  together  with  insuffi- 
cient exercise,  entails. — Youth's  Com- 
panion.  


Mamma — You  must  be  awfully  care- 
ful, darling.  The  doctor  says  your 
system  is  all  upset.  Little  Dot— Yes, 
I  guess  it  is,  mamma,  'cause  my  foot's 
asleep,  and  people  must  be  terribly  up- 
set when  they  go  to  sleep  at  the  wrong 
end. 

"  Do  your  neighbors  keep  chickens  ?  " 
No,"  answered  the  suburban  citizen ; 
"that's  just  the  trouble.  They  don't 
keep 'em.    They  turn 'em  loose." 


Domestic  Hints. 

Strawberry  Pudding. — Fill  a  pud- 
ding mold  with  alternate  layers  of 
sliced  sponge  cake  and  macaroons.  For 
a  quart  mold  have  a  pint  of  strawberry 
juice,  free  from  all  seeds,  add  to  it  half 
a  pint  of  cream,  the  sugar  that  it 
needs,  and  a  suspicion  of  sherry.  Pour 
over  the  contents  of  the  mold,  cover 
tightly  and  steam  for  two  hours.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream. 

Baked  Stuffed  Peppers. — Cut  green 
peppers  in  two  lengthwise.  Remove 
the  seeds  and  let  the  peppers  soak  in 
cold  water  for  half  an  hour.  Dry  them 
and  fill  with  a  stuffing  made  of  bread- 
crumbs, chopped  meat  and  seasoning — 
pepper,  salt,  sage  and  onion  juice  to 
taste.  Place  them  in  a  pan  and  bake 
until  brown  on  top.  Add  a  little  soup 
stock  or  melted  butter  and  hot  water 
before  placing  in  the  oven.  Serve  hot 
with  fish  or  meat. 

Ice  Cream  Cake. — Cream  one  cup  of 
sugar  with  one-half  cup  of  butter.  Add 
one-half  cup  of  milk,  one  and  three- 
fourths  cup  of  flour  sifted  with  two 
level  teaspoonsful  of  baking  powder. 
Beat  well  and  fold  in  the  beaten  whites 
of  three  eggs,  and  add  one-half  table- 
spoonful  of  vanilla.  Bake  in  two  round 
tins  or  one  biscuit  tin  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  Frost  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  thickened  with  confection- 
ers' sugar  and  flavored  with  vanilla. 
This  same  cake  recipe,  flavored  with 
almond  extract  and  frosted  with  a 
boiled  icing  containing  one-half  cup  of 
chopped  blanched  almonds,  makes  a 
delicious  almond  cake. 

Ego  Border  With  Rice  and  Curry 
Sauce. — Stir  four  eggs  together,  add 
three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  rich  milk,  a 
few  drops  of  onion  juice  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste;  beat  a  little.  Have  a 
border  mold  well  buttered  and  sprin- 
kled with  finely  minced  parsley,  pour 
the  mixture  into  it,  set  in  a  pan  of 
boiling  water  in  the  oven,  cover  and  let 
it  cook  until  firm — from  five  to  ten 
minutes.  Have  ready  some  rice  boiled 
twenty  minutes  in  plenty  of  salted 
water  and  well  drained,  and  a  cream 
sauce  into  which  a  slightly  heaping 
teaspoon  of  curry  powder  has  been 
stirred.  Turn  the  egg  border  out  on  a 
hot  platter;  fill  the  center  with  rice, 
pour  some  of  the  sauce  over  it  and  the 
rest  around  the  border.  Garnish  with 
parsley  and  serve  at  once. 

Stuffed  Potatoes.  —  Select  some 
sound  potatoes  of  equal  size,  wash 
them  very  thoroughly,  and  bake  them 
until  they  are  cooked  in  a  well-heated 
oven.  Cut  a  small  piece  from  the  top 
of  each  and  carefully  remove  the  inside, 
taking  care  not  to  break  the  skin  ;  add 
some  butter  (allowing  a  liberal  quan- 
tity) and  milk  to  the  potato,  pass  it 
through  a  masher,  and  beat  it  until  it 
is  light  and  creamy;  season  it  well  with 
celery,  salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg  and 
add  some  beaten  egg  (the  latter  may 
be  omitted).  Replace  sufficient  of  the 
potato  to  half  fill  the  skins,  pressing  it 
firmly  against  the  side  with  the  handle 
of  a  small  spoon,  and  fill  the  middle 
with  a  delicately  flavored  mince,  made 
either  of  chicken  or  veal  ;  put  a  small 
piece  of  butter  on  the  top  of  each 
potato  where  the  opening  is,  then  scat- 
ter with  browned  crumbs,  and  place  in 
a  quick  oven  for  about  ten  minutes. 
The  mashed  potato  which  is  left  can  be 
utilized  for  potato  rissoles  or  little 
loaves.   

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Ham  soaked  in  milk  over  night  will 
be  found  exceedingly  tender  and  sweet 
when  used  for  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

For  bee  stings  the  juice  of  roasted 
onion  is  said  to  possess  healing  qual- 
ities. Roast  the  onion  if  possible  in  hot 
coal  or  wood  ashes,  and  squeeze  the 
juice  on  the  stung  parts  as  hot  as  it 
can  be  borne. 

Cream  dressing  goes  well  with  a  mix- 
ture of  celery  and  apple,  of  apple  and 
white  walnuts,  or  of  chicken  and  celery, 
and  is  made  as  follows:  Rub  the  yolks 
of  three  hard-boiled  egg?  to  a  powder, 
and  mix  with  the  raw  yolk  of  one  egg 
until  a  smooth  paste  is  secured,  and 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  melted  butter, 


half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  little  pep- 
per and,  slowly,  one  cup  of  thick,  sweet 
cream.  Beat  thoroughly,  and  then  at 
the  last  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar. 

Washable  kid  gloves  would  be  more 
popular  if  the  proper  way  of  washing 
them  were  more  generally  known.  Ac- 
cording to  Harper's  Bazar  the  whole 
secret  lies  in  using  cold  water  instead 
of  warm,  and  castile  soap.  Stretch 
them  on  the  hands.  Black  washable 
gloves  have  long  been  worn  in  Paris. 

The  furnishing  of  the  veranda  as  a 
summer  parlor  is  a  fashion  that  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  not  be  abandoned.  It  is 
well  enough  to  fetch  chairs  and  per- 
haps tables  out,  as  they  are  called  for, 
but  the  comfort  of  having  the  chairs 
and  tables  already  there,  with  rugs 
underfoot,  movable  lattices  to  exclude 
the  glare  of  the  sun,  books  and  flowers, 
and  a  general  air  of  livableness,  is  not 
to  be  underestimated. 

Any  one  who  possesses  a  flatiron  and 
a  piece  of  clean  muslin  or  long  cloth 
has  only  to  heat  the  flatiron  fairly  hot, 
moisten  the  cloth  and  spread  it  over 
the  iron,  lying  on  its  side  on  the  table, 
to  have  a  capital  little  apparatus  for 
renovating  velvet.  Before  beginning 
the  work,  brush  the  velvet  thoroughly 
to  raise  the  nap  as  much  as  possible, 
using  a  soft  hair  brush,  and  not  an 
ordinary  whisk,  which  is  too  sharp  and 
harsh.  Remove  all  spots  with  gasoline. 
When  the  velvet  is  dry  and  as  clean  as 
it  can  be  got,  hold  it  over  the  steam 
rising  from  the  iron  until  the  creases 
have  disappeared.  As  the  cloth  dries, 
dip  it  freshly  in  water.  An  obstinate 
crease  will  often  come  out  if  it  is  passed 
back  and  forth  over  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  iron.  The  wrong  side  of  the  velvet 
should  be  held  toward  the  steam. 


Teaching  a  Dog. 

Take  him  out  to  some  field  where 
there  are  no  dogs  or  cats  to  chase,  and 
set  him  behind  you  in  the  right  position, 
saying  the  word  "heel"  as  you  walk 
along.  Of  course,  his  desire  will  be  to 
run  on  before;  but  if  called  back  each 
time  to  his  place  he  will  learn  your 
wish.  Should  he  keep  up  his  antics, 
you  must  take  a  whip  and  use  it  when- 
ever he  starts  ahead.  When  you  want 
him  to  "hie  on"  or  run  ahead,  wave 
your  arm  and  trot  on  a  little  distance 
as  the  order  is  given.  The  words  will 
soon  be  understood. 

The  pupil  has  now  had  his  kinder- 
garten training  ;  he  must  be  taught 
good  manners.  Say  either  "Shake 
hands"  or  "Give  me  your  paw,"  as 
you  take  his  right  forefoot  in  your  hand 
and  lift  it  up  to  shake.  He  will  learn 
to  raise  his  paw  when  you  tap  it  with 
your  finger,  and  finally  the  command 
alone  will  be  sufficient. 

Another  simple  trick  is  "  speaking." 
Holding  out  a  piece  of  food,  which  your 
pet  is  particularly  fond  of,  command 
him  to  speak."  At  first  he  will  prob- 
ably jump  for  it,  but  finding  that  of  no 
avail,  will  begin  to  whine  and  then  to 
bark.  When  he  gives  a  short,  sharp 
bark  let  him  have  the  prize  immedi- 
ately. It  will  not  take  long  to  make 
him  speak  without  a  reward.  When 
the  dog  speaks  he  is  probably  watching 
evry  movement  of  the  object  in  your 
hand,  and,  therefore,  is  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  "catch."  So,  instead  of  hand- 
ing it  to  him,  throw  it  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  his  nose.  He  will  make  a  snap 
for  the  expected  dainty,  and  it  may  fall 
in  his  mouth.  After  some  practice,  a 
ball  substituted  for  the  morsel  of  food 
makes  a  good  object. 

Use  the  whip  sparingly;  but  when 
your  command  is  understood  never  fail 
to  punish  disobedience.  If  you  treat  a 
dog  kindly  and  yet  enforce  orders,  he 
will  be  a  companion  who  obeys  your 
word  and  is  perfectly  willing  to  give  up 
his  life  in  your  service. — The  American 
Boy.  m  

"So   he    advertised  for  a  wife?" 
"  Yes,  and  he  got  twenty-three  letters 
from  other  men  saying  he  could  have 
■  theirs."    _   

The  Mother — Bobby,  didn't  your  con- 
science tell  you  that  you  had  done 
wrong  ?  Bobbie — yes'm  ;  but  I  don't 
believe  everything  I  hear. 
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CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  Darned,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July.  Sipt. 

Wednesday   76XS75H  73V4@72*; 

Thursday   76>s@75!»  73%®72% 

Friday   75X@75i<  72%®'.2% 

Saturday   75  <g.7b%  12%&73 

Monday   75}<@76  »K0?SK 

Tuesday   75«®76X  73H@73* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per 
bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 

week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   48X@48«   (a  

Thursday                          47X@48?4  47J4&471, 

Kriday                              48!<@)8i4  47&@479» 

Saturday                            4854®4R!*  47*(«47?„ 

Monday                             48H@48H  47>*®48 

Tuesday                            48«4(tt49^  i7%®i9% 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was  as 
lullows: 

Dec,  1903.  May,  1904. 

'Ihursday   11  32*@    @  

rrictay   1  3l%(al  30%   ®  

Saturday   I  30fc@l  BOM   @  

Monday   131   ®1  3IX   «0  

'luesday   1  3l!4@l  3254   ®  

\  ednesday   1  32  @1  32%   @  

WHEAT. 

Trade  continues  slow  in  the  local  wheat 
market  for  the  very  substantial  reason 
that  there  is  not  enough  offering  to  admit 
of  much  business.  New  wheat  has  put  in 
an  appearance,  but  mainly  only  by  sam- 
ple, and  that  there  will  be  any  heavy 
arrivals  of  new  crop  for  several  weeks  to 
come  is  not  probable.  The  first  car  of 
new  arrived  at  Stockton  June  10th  from 
Santos,  Tulare  county,  and  was  only 
No.  2  Most  of  the  new  wheat  which  has 
thus  far  been  exhibited  is  of  poor  quality. 
It  is  likely  that  the  entire  crop  will  show 
a  rather  low  average,  and  that  valu  s  in 
consequence  will  be  at  a  wider  range  than 
ordinarily  experienced.  Prospects  are 
quite  favorable  for  a  stiff  market  for  the 
better  grades,  strictly  No.  1  shipping  and 
upwards,  but  more  especially  for  choice 
to  select  milling  qualities.  Poor  wheat 
seldom  meets  with  a  firm  market,  but 
this  season  may  fare  better  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  prospective  crop  shortage  in 
a  large  portion  of  Europe,  as  also  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  the  winter  wheat 
is  concerned  in  the  Missouri  river  region. 
The  spring  wheat  of  the  middle  North- 
west was  at  last  accounts  looking  well,  but 
that  it  will  continue  in  fine  condition  up 
to  harvest  is  by  no  means  assured.  The 
grain  charter  market  for  deep  sea  ships 
is  dull  and  weak,  with  18s.  9d.  a  quotable 
extreme  on  wheat  cargoes  to  Europe, 
usual  option  as  to  final  destination.  No 
fears  need  be  entertained  of  any  attempt 
being  made  to  corner  ocean  tonnage  dur- 
ing the  cereal  year  now  opening. 

California  Milling   1  40  @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  3254@1  35 

Oregon  Club   1  30  @1  32% 

Washington  Blue  Stem    ®  

Washington  Club     @  

Off  qualltiss  wheat    @  

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

December,  1903,  delivery,  $1.30»@1.32jj. 

May,  1904,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  Dec,  1903,  wheat  sold  at  $1  32 
(?1.32jj;  May,  1904,  $  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Li  v.  quotations  6s3!4d@6s4d  6s8dr.i  8s8i jd 

Freight  rates   23*@25s  18*®— s 

Local  market  tl  n-,.u  1254  $1  32V4®1  35 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Considering  the  rather  limited  offerings, 
and  the  time  of  year,  which  is  generally  a 
quiet  period  in  the  flour  trade,  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  business  doing.  In  the 
matter  of  values  there  are  no  quotable 
changes  to  record,  but  market  is  tolerably 
firm  at  prevailing  prices,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  soon  materially  lower. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t2  40@2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75®3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   8  75@4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  00@4  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  25®4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  75 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  90 

BARLEY. 
Very  little  old  offering,  and  inquiry 
which  exists  for  same  is  mainly  for  feed 


descriptions.  In  a  limited  way  old  is  com- 
manding tolerably  stiff  figures  and  above 
the  range  of  regular  quotations,  which 
are  based  at  present  mainly  on  values  for 
new  barley.  Chevalier  of  last  crop  is 
virtually  out  of  stock,  and  as  new  of  this 
variety  has  not  yet  begun  to  come  for- 
ward, quotable  values  are  largely  nominal. 
It  is  reported,  however,  that  there  are 
orders  on  the  market  from  Australia  for 
Chevalier,  and  indications  are  that  good 
prices  will  be  obtainable.  Barley  of  the 
ordinary  variety,  suitable  for  export,  Is 
also  likely  to  meet  with  a  favorable  mar- 
ket, as  there  will  be  undoubtedly  a  good 
European  demand  for  same  and  very  rea- 
sonable freight  rates. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  new   f   95  ®  

Feed,  fair  to  good   90  ®  92% 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   1  00  @1  0254 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    ®  

Chevalier,  common  to  fair    ®  

OATS. 

Not  many  being  received  from  any 
quarter  and  receipts  are  likely  to  prove 
light  for  a  month  or  more  to  come.  Deal- 
ers are  operating  lightly,  however,  and 
only  for  immediate  needs,  awaiting  the 
new  crop.  Values  are  being  maintained 
at  about  same  range  last  quoted,  but  It 
would  require  very  litt'e  to  incline  them 
upward  or  downward,  just  as  there  might 
happen  to  be  pressure  to  buy  or  to  sell. 
New  have  already  arrived  in  small  quan- 
tity. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed    1  27!4®1  30 

White,  good  to  choice   1  25  Ml  2754 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  \7%@\  22% 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  15  ®1  20 

Milling   I  20  &\  22% 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  25   (31  32% 

Black  Russian   1  10  #1  15 

Red   1  1254@1  25 

CORN. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  Is  not  apt 
to  be  soon  crowded  with  offerings.  Sup- 
plies are  largely  of  common  quality. 
Buyers  are  not  taking  hold  freely  at 
prices  prevailing,  but  at  same  time  are 
given  little  opportunity  to  dictate  values. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  27% 

Large  Yellow   I  2254@1  2754 

Small  Yellow   1  45  @1  50 

Eastern,  In  bulk   1  10  @1  20 

RYE. 

Demand  and  offerings  are  both  of  light 
proportions.  Prices  are  being  well  sus- 
tained, however,  at  the  quoted  range. 

Good  to  choice   1  1254@1  11% 

BUCKWHEAT. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  doing  in  a 
wholesale  way  in  this  cereal.  Quotations 
remain  unchanged,  but  are  largely  nom- 
inal. A  lot  of  129  sacka  arrived  from 
Moss  Landing,  which  had  been  purchased 
prior  arrival. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

Dealers  who  are  lightly  stocked  and 
those  who  have  contracts  to  fill  are  trying 
to  depress  values,  but  they  are  not  meet- 
ing with  much  headway.  Local  stocks 
are  showing  steady  reduction,  with  ar- 
rivals light  and  fair  outward  movement 
for  this  time  of  year.  Market  should  be 
firm  for  most  kinds  at  the  values  ruling. 
The  largest  supplies  are  of  Limas  and 
Blackeyes,  and  these  are  mainly  held  at 
southern  coast  points  of  production. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   8  50  @3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   8  15  ®3  25 

Large  White   3  00  @3  10 

Pinks   3  00  @3  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice    3  65  @3  75 

Reds   2  90  @3  00 

Red  Kidney     @  

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  65 

Black-eye  Beans   3  00  @3  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  ®1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Same    inactivity     previously  noted. 
Stocks  are  not  heavy  and  are  being  in  the 
main  very  steadily  held. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  60  ffll  75 

Niles  Peas   2  25  ®  

HOPS. 

Not  many  hops  offering  in  this  center. 
Growers  generally  are  contending  for 
higher  figures  than  dealers  are  disposed 
to  pay.  Some  purchases  are  reported  in 
the  interior  at  relatively  stiffer  prices 
than  have  been  established  here.  Con- 
tracts for  1903  California  hops  are  re- 
ported up  to  16Jc.  Late  New  York  ad- 
vices furnish  the  following:  "  Upwards 
of  1000  bales  of  Pacific  coast  hops  came  in 
this  week  for  exportation  direct,  but  not 
all  of  these  will  be  cleared  before  the  close 
of  next  week.  This  about  completes  the 
deal  reported  some  time  ago  on  foreign 
account.  English  mail  and  cable  advices 
are  firm,  but  no  further  purchases  have 
been  made  here.  Our  local  market  has 
shown  a  little  more  animation,  dealers 
having  bought  several  hundred  bales, 
mostly  prime  Pacifies  at  a  cost  of  about 
21c.  Only  one  or  two  houses  are  carrying 
any  quantity  of  stock,  and  when  the 
other  dealers  want  hops  for  their  order 
trade  tbey  have  to  buy  wherever  they 
can  get  them.  Brewers  do  not  seem  in- 
clined to  take  on  increased  quantities,  but 


are  calling  for  useful  lots  as  their  needs 
require.  Prices  are  firm  throughout, 
with  some  kinds  showing  slight  Improve- 
ment. In  the  Interior  of  New  York  State 
more  business  has  been  reported,  mainly 
at  18@20Jc.  It  is  still  very  dry  and  the 
growing  crop  is  passing  through  a  critical 
period." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1902  crop  18  @20 

WOOL. 

At  the  Cloverdale  sale  held  last  week 
about  500  bales  were  disposed  of  and  20Jc. 
was  the  top  figure  reported  realized,  with 
all  business  close  to  the  20c.  mark.  San 
Francisco  operators  were  well  repre- 
sented at  the  sale.  Prices  were  over  lc. 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Locally  there 
is  nothing  of  consequence  doing,  there 
being  few  wools  offering  here  from  first 
hands.  Eastern  advices  are  rather  bear- 
ish in  tone,  but  this  is  generally  the  case, 
especially  when  manufacturers  are  carry- 
ing light  stocks  as  at  present. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   19  @  21 

Northern,  free   17  @  19 

Northern,  defective   16  ®  17 

Middle  County,  free   16  «s  18 

Middle  County,  defective   14  @  16 

Foothill   14  @  16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free   12  @  14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective. .  10  @  11 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Stocks  of  old  hay  are  nearly  exhausted, 
but  new  will  soon  be  sufficiently  seasoned 
to  satisfy  all  requirements.  Arrivals  of 
new  showed  some  increase  over  preceding 
week,  but  at  same  time  were  not  particu- 
larly heavy.  The  market  for  new  pre- 
sented a  little  easier  tone,  but  was  not 
materially  lower.  It  was  the  exception 
where  desirable  stock  did  not  meet  with 
prompt  custom. 

NBW  HAY. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice,  *  ton   10  00®  18  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  mixed   10  00®  11  50 

Oat,  fair  to  good   9  50®  11  00 

Alfalfa   8  50®   9  50 

OLD  HAY. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   12  50®  14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   12  00®  14  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   11  00®  13  00 

Barley   9  50®  11  50 

Clover   — ®  — 

Alfalfa   9  50®  10  50 

Volunteer   10  009  11  00 

Compressed   11  50®  14  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40  ®  50 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Stocks  of  Bran  and  Middlings  are  of 
much  the  same  light  proportions  as  for 
some  weeks  past,  and  market  cannot  be 
termed  favorable  to  buyers.  The  dally 
papers,  however,  are  quoting  higher  than 
warranted.  Figures  quoted  below  are 
based  on  jobbing  prices.  Dealers  are  slow 
to  bid  over  $24  for  Bran,  and  have  no 
trouble  in  buying  at  $25.  For  Middlings 
$27  Is  about  the  utmost  obtainable  for  lots 
ex-wharf  or  car. 

Bran,  fl  ton   24  00® 25  00 

Middlings   28  (0@30  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   24  00@25  00 

Barley,  Rolled   22  00@23  oo 

Cornmeal   27  50@28  50 

Cracked  Corn   28  00®  29  00 

SEEDS. 

For  the  several  kinds  named  below 
the  market  is  exceedingly  quiet  and  with- 
out new  feature.  Stocks  and  offerings 
are  light.  Values  remain  nominally  as 
last  quoted. 

Per  etl. 

Alfalfa,  Utah   -@  — 

Alfalfa,  Cal  ,  good  to  choice   — «  — 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75®  3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  00  a  3  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6  @ — 

Rape   IK®  2% 

Hemp   3H®  * 

HONEY. 

New  crop  is  arriving  In  moderate  quan- 
tity, both  Comb  and  Extracted.  Business 
is  mainly  on  local  account,  stocks  up  to 
date  being  too  light  to  admit  of  other  than 
a  limited  jobbing  trade,  and  prices  gener- 
ally asked  are  above  the  views  of  export- 
ers or  large  operators.  Offerings  are 
snowing  very  good  average  as  to  quality. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  654 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   8  ®  6 

Extracted,  Amber   454®  5 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   354®  4 

White  Comb,  1-lb  frames  12  @— 

Amber  Comb    8  @10 

Dark  Comb   7  ®  7% 

BEESWAX. 
Stocks  are  too  small  to  admit  of  much 
business.    Market  is  firm. 

Good  to  choice,  light  »  lb  27  @29 

Dark  25  @26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  for  Beef  is  fairly  steady,  but  de- 
mand is  not  particularly  active.  Veal  In 
prime  to  choice  condition  is  meeting  with 
ready  sale  at  full  current  values.  Mutton 
and  Lamb  are  arriving  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  Immediate  needs,  and  while  mar- 
ket is  rather  easy  in  tone,  it  is  not  appre- 
ciably lower.  Hogs  brought  about  the 
same  figures  as  previous  week,  with  ar- 
rivals not  very  heavy  and  the  demand  fair. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 


dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   654®  7 

Beef,  2nd  quality   6   ®  6% 

Beef,  3rd  quality  554®  654 

Mutton — ewes,  8®854c;  wethers   8  gl 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  lbs   ftv  i,  • 

Hogs,  large  hard,  over  250  lbs   594®  b% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5'B@  b% 

Veal,  small,  fl  lb   y  miO 

Lamb,  Spring,  V  &>  10  @1054 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
No  change  to  record  in  quotable  values 
for  Hides  or  Pelts,  but  market  Is  not  par- 
ticularly strong  at  current  figures.  Tal- 
low is  quiet,  but  fairly  steady  at  last 
quoted  decline. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Cull$. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          —  @1054  —  @  9 

Medium  Steers, 48  to  66  B>s. ...  —   @  954  —  ®8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  tbs         —  ®  854  —  @  7% 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  —  @  854  —  ®  754 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  —   m.  854  —   @  7% 

Stags  —  @  7    —  ®  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  854  —  @  754 

Wet  Salted  Veal   —  @10    —  ®  9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   —  @1054  —  ®  9% 

Dry  Hides   —  @17    —  @16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  —  ®I4    —  ®I2V4 

Dry  Calf ,  under  4  lbs   —  ®19    —  @i7 

Pelts,  long  wool.  f»  skin   1  00  @1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  »  skin   70  ®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  >  skin   40  ®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  @  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each         8  00 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small   2  00 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large   1  75 

Horse  Hides  dry,  medium   '  50 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small   I  ■ 

Tallow,  good  quality   8M@ 

Tallow,  poorer  grades   5  @  554 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
An  easy  tone  prevails  in  the  Grain  Bag 
market,  offerings  being  liberal  and  the 
demand  not  very  brisk.  In  Wool  Sacks 
there  is  virtually  nothing  doing.  Fruit 
Bags  are  beginning  to  receive  attention. 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6X-S654 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5*@7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   b%'«5% 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June- 
July...   b%@5% 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  in  lots  of 

2  000,  *  101  5  55  @- 

Wool  Sacks,  4-0>   36  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  354-ft   84  9— 

POULTRY. 
Although  there  were  no  large  arrivals 
of  either  California  or  Eastern  pultry,  the 
market  for  other  than  strictly  choice, 
large  and  fat  young  stock,  did  not  display 
any  special  firmness.  Consumers  are  not 
running  heavily  on  poultry  and  never  do 
at  this  time  of  year.  Two  cars  of  Eastern 
arrived  within  the  week,  principally  large 
chickens. 

Hens,  California,  »  dozen   5  00  ®600 

Roosters,  old   5  00  ®550 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   8  00  ®10  00 

Fryers   •">  50  ®  6  50 

Broilers,  large     3  50  ®  4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  @  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   8  50  @  4  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   4  00  ©  5  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  25  ®  1  50 

Goslings,  »  pair   100  @  J  50 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  w>  @  1 

Pigeons,  young   1  75  ®  -  oo 

BUTTER 
Tendency  on  choice  to  select,  both 
creamery  and  dairy  product,  was  to 
firmer  figures.  In  the  near  future  prices 
for  fresh  will  be  crowded  upward  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  In  order  to  divert  trade  to 
cold  storage  holdings.  Receipts  of  fresh 
are  showing  decrease,  but  Inquiry  from 
retailers  and  consumers  at  present  is  not 
very  lively. 

Creamery,  extras,  »  lb   24  @S5 

Creamery,  firsts   £3  @24 

Dairy,  select   23  «24 

Dairy,  firsts   22tf@21 

Dairy,  seconds   —  ®— 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   —  @— 

Mixed  Store   M  S20 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

CHEESE. 
Market  is  showing  healthy  condition. 
There  are  no  heavy  stocks  aDd  demand  is 
good.  Considerable  cheese  is  being 
shipped  to  coastwise  ports  north.  East- 
ern markets  are  reported  active. 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   1154®— 

California,  good  to  choice   H  @1'54 

California,  "  Young  Amerloas  "   HS@12>4 

EGGS. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  eggs  now 
coming  forward  are  showing  select  qual- 
ity, and  for  such  stock  the  market  Is  mod- 
erately firm,  with  sales  In  a  small  way 
slightly  above  quotations.  Defective  qual- 
ities move  slowly  and  at  a  rather  low 
range  of  values.  Stocks  of  eggs  in  cold 
storage  here  were  never  so  heavy  as  this 
season. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  23  ®24 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  2!  02254 
California,  good  to  choloe  store   1754@I9 

VEGETABLES. 
Most  kinds  in  season  were  in  fair  to 
liberal  supply.  Tomatoes  were  In  large 
receipt  from  Mississippi,  and  there  were 
increased  arrivals  from  southern  Califor- 
nia, causing  the  market  to  rule  easier. 
Egg  Plant  Is  beginning  to  arrive  In  quota- 
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ble  quantity.  Green  Corn  is  coming  for- 
ward in  considerable  amount  for  this 
early  date.  Onion  market  was  higher 
for  new  Red  and  firm  for  choice  new  Yel- 
low. 


1  oo  @  1  75 

-  @  - 

5     @  8 

i  oo  a  — 

17«@  25 


1  75 
20 
2 

90 
50 


®  3* 

@  - 
®  1  00 

@  eo 


2V4@  3 

1  25  «8  1  75 

10  @  12H 

15  @  20 

50  ®  75 

1  50  @  2  00 

1  50  @  1  65 


Asparagus,  #  box  

Beans,  Lima,  $  fb  

Beans,  String,  ^  lb  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100  fbs. . 

Corn,  Green,  doz  

Cucumbers,  V  large  box  

Egg  Plant,  V  &  

QarJtc,  *  n>  

Mushrocm«,  V  lb  

Onions,  new  Yellow  Danver,  f>  ctl. 

Onions,  new  Red,  $  sack  

Okra,  Dried,  |lb  

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  f>  lb  

Peas,  good  to  choice,  $  sack  

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  ft  

Peppers,  Pell,  f,  lb  

Rhubarb,  box  

Summer  Squash,  $  large  box  

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  f»  crate... 

POTATOES. 
Old  Oregon  Burbanks  are  still  coming 
forward  in  moderate  quantity,  and  desir- 
able qualities  are  meeting  with  a  tolerably 
firm  market.  New  potatoes  are  showing 
increased  receipt,  but  with  a  good  ship- 
ping and  local  demand,  values  are  being 
tolerably  well  maintained  at  the  quoted 
range,  and  there  are  do  special  accumula- 
tions of  desirable  qualities.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  new  potatoes  now  arriving 
are  in  boxes. 

River  Burbanks  

River  Reds,  ¥  ctl  

Garnet  Chile   — 

Early  Rose   — 

Oregon  Burbanks   95 

New  Potatoes,  in  boxes,  per  cental. .  85 
New  Potatoes,  in  sacks,  per  cental . .  75 


40  ®  65 


®  — 
@  1  10 
@  1  25 
@  1  10 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apricots  were  in  materially  increased 
receipt,  and  prices  averaged  lower  than 
previous  week,  with  firmness  of  the  mar- 
ket confined  to  the  most  select  qualities. 
Peaches  arrived  freely  for  this  early  date, 
but  there  were  few  which  were  sufficiently 
ripe  to  be  desirable.  A  few  early  Pears 
were  received,  mainly  small  and  unattrac- 
tive, and  such  failed  to  sell  to  advantage. 
Cherry  Plums  were  on  market,  also  a  few 
Clymans;  choice  of  the  latter  variety 
brought  tolerably  good  prices.  Tragedy 
Prunes  were  also  on  the  market,  but  in- 
cluded few  which  were  ripe.  Cherries 
were  in  reduced  supply  and  demand  was 
also  lighter;  much  of  this  fruit  was  rather 
ordinary  in  quality,  while  the  irjquiry  was 
mainly  for  choice  to  select.  Grapes  and 
Watermelons  put  in  an  appearance  from 
Arizona.  The  Grapes  were  Seedless  Sul- 
tanas and  were  held  at  $2  per  crate. 
Nutmeg  Melons  from  same  section  sold 
mainly  within  range  of  $1.25@$2.25  per 
crate.  Black  Figs  from  Yuma  com- 
manded up  to  $2  per  box  in  a  small  way. 
Canteloupes,  from  Coachilla  Valley, 
brought  $4@$5  per  crate.  Currants  made 
a  liberal  showing  and  prices  inclined  in 
favor  of  consumers.  Longworth  Straw- 
berries were  in  only  moderate  receipt  and 
sold  in  the  main  at  good  figures.  Straw- 
berries of  the  large  varieties  did  not 
bring  materially  better  prices  than  pre- 
ceding week.  Blackberries  were  not  in 
heavy  stock  and  sold  to  fair  advantage. 
Loganberries  were  plentiful  and  lower. 
Raspberries  sold  at  a  wide  range,  owing 
to  great  difference  in  quality.  Gooseber- 
ries did  not  arrive  in  great  quantity,  but 
only  for  choice  large  was  the  market  firm. 

Apples,  fancy,  f.  4-tier  box   — @  — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-box  

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^  50-box  

Apricots,  f  crate  

Blackberries,  derate  

Canteloupes,  crate   

Cherries,  Biack,  in  bulk,  V  lb  

Cherries,  White,  In  bulk,  lb  

Cherries,  Black,  good  to  select,  flat. . . 
Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  $  box. 

Cherries,  Royal  Atne,  lb  

Cherrtes,  White,  good  to  choice,  $  box. . 

Cherry  Plum«,  ~t*  box   

Gooseberries,  common,  lb  

Gooseberries,  Englisn,  %  lb  

Loganberries,  ^  chest   ■  

Nutmeg  Melons,  f,  crate  

Peaches,  9  box  '.  

Pears,  early  varieties,  V  box  

Plums,  Clyman,  $  crate  

Raspberries,  $  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest  

Strawberries,  Melinda,  ^  chest...   


50^  1  00 
35:a>  75 
75®  1  00 
3  00®  4  00 
214®  5 
2«@  3* 
35®  65 
30®  60 


3J@ 
30® 
2® 


2  00®  3  50 

1  00®  2  00 
50a>  1  00 
40®  75 
40®  75 

5  00®  10  00 
7  00@10  00 

2  50®  5  CO 


DRIED  FRUITS. 


The  market  for  evaporated  and  dried 
fruits  is  showing  in  the  main  a  decidedly 
healthy  tone,  with  as  much  or  more  doing 
than  could  be  reasonably  expected  under 
existing  conditions  :  the  advanced  date  of 
the  season,  the  light  stocks  of  most  kinds, 
and  the  general  inclination  of  holders  to 
demand  firmer  figures  than  have  been 
current  most  of  the  year.  Prunes  have 
been  going  outward  in  considerable  quan- 
tity lately,  mainly  to  Europe,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  improved  demand  values 
are  hardening,  stock  of  last  crop  being 
now  quoted  on  the  2J@2jc.  basis,  the 
latter  figure  for  Santa  Claras  For  new 
crop  Santa  Claras  asking  prices  are  at 
present  on  the  3Jc.  basis  for  forward  de- 
liveries, and  no  particular  selling  pressure. 
Peaches  are  not  quotably  higher,  but  to 
purchase  freely  it  is  likely  a  moderate  ad- 
vance would  have  to  be  paid.  Apricot 


market  is  decidedly  firm  for  both  spot 
and  futures.  For  early  deliveries  of  choice 
new  Royals  in  sacks  8£c.  is  being  asked. 
Apples  are  showing  more  firmness,  both 
here  and  East,  with  asking  rates  in  this 
center  fully  Jc  above  quotations  lately 
current. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice  4)4®  4\ 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @  9V4 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ^  ft  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   Hi®  8 

Figs,  10-ft.  box,  1-ft  cartons  65  @75 

Nectarines,  V  ft.   3H@  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   3%@  4H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4y,@  4% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7  @  7V4 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   8  @9 

Pears,  halves,  choice   Wt®  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good    4Vt®  5 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4yt@  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow    5tf@  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancv   4  @6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2y@2!4;  40-50s,  5M@5!4c; 
50-60S,  4K@4%c;  60-70S,  3®3!*c;  70-80S,  2H@2%c; 
80-90S,  2®2^c;  90-lOOs,  lH@l£c;  small,  lM@l%c. 
COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    3x®  3% 

Apples,  quartered   354®  3% 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   5  ®  5* 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  $  lb   4l/2®  5 

Plums,  unpitted,  V  ft   IK®  2 

RAISINS. 
The  market  is  quiet  and  without  quot- 
able change.  The  Growers'  Association 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing  the  nec- 
essary acreage  to  put  in  force  the  new 
agreement  with  the  packers,  but  is  mak- 
ing headway,  having  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  required  quantity. 

Prices  at  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 

2-  crown  London  Layers,  20-lb  boxes,  $1.05  ^  box; 

3-  crown  do,  $1.15;  4-crown  fancy  Clusters,  do,  $2; 
5-crown  Dehesas,  do,'  $2.50;  6-crown  Imperials, 
do,  $3.  Loose  Muscatels,  <S*  ft.,  4-crown,  5V4c;  8- 
crown,  5Mc;  2-crown,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Orange  market  is  firm  for  high  grade 
fruit,  with  little  of  this  sort  now  offering 
Valenclas  are  commanding  highest  aver- 
age figures,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  this 
time  of  year.  Lemon  market  continues 
favorable  to  sellers,  there  being  no  excess 
of  offerings  and  good  inquiry  at  the  ad- 
vanced figures.  Limes  are  in  rather  light 
supply  and  higher. 

Oranges,  Washington  Navel,  $  box.  ...  1  25@3  00 

Oranges,  Valenclas,  V  box   2  25@3  00 

Oranges,  California  Seedlings   75®  I  25 

Lemons,  California,  select,  %  box   3  25@3  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice          2  50®3  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good   1  25@2  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   75@2  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  *  box   5  00@6  00 

NUTS. 

Almond  market  is  quiet,  but  fairly 
steady,  there  being  no  heavy  offerings  at 
present.  Walnuts  are  in  light  stock,  and 
In  a  small  way  are  commanding  decidedly 
stiff  figures.  Peanuts  remain  quotably  as 
last  noted,  with  demand  fair  and  stocks 
only  moderate. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @I0 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  ,v; 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   4V%®  5'/s 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5V4@  654 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell  13  @13H 

Walnuts,  White,  standard  —  @— 

WINE. 

Little  doing  in  the  wholesale  wine  mar- 
ket, and  not  much  now  offering  from  first 
hands.  Quotable  values  remain  nominally 
as  previously  noted,  dry  wines  of  1902 
vintage  ranging  from  16J@20c,  as  to  qual- 
ity and  quantity,  but  little  over  the  inside 
figure  is  obtainable  from  the  Wholesale 
Dealers'  Association.  Vineyards  in  the 
principal  dry  wine  districts  of  the  State 
are  reported  showing  good  condition. 
Some  Napa  county  growers  are  talking  as 
high  as  $30  per  ton  for  grapes  of  coming 
crop,  but  buyers  show  no  disposition  to 
contract  at  anything  near  the  figure 
named.  The  steamer  San  Jose,  sailing  on 
the  13th  inst.,  carried  62,113  gallons  wine, 
Including  59,284  gallons  for  New  York. 
Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last 
week  were  273,350  gallons. 

Horticulturist  (on  his  travels) — Are 
you  having  any  trouble  in  this 
part  of  the  country  with  the  San  Jose 
scale  ?  Stage  Driver — I  can't  say  for 
certain,  but  I  heerd  some  of  the 
boys  say  the  bosses  had  refused  to  sign 
it. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows: 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cor* 
The  Safeit,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL.  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  ia  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charftei  v-  ^d,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
SHE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  '<X 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  U  sks  107 

Wheat,  ctls   11 

Barley,  ctls   36 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  

Rye,  ctls   

Beans,  sks  

Potatoes,  sks   15 

Onions,  sks   5 

Hay,  tons   1 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


Same  time 
last  year. 


6,374,740 
10,252,719 
6,285,204 
793,861 
146,486 
271,671 
701,071 
1,374,923 
2 .9,091 
141  924 
73  631 
9,097 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  time 
July  1, 1902.   last  year. 


Flour,  M  sks   57,948 

Wheat,  ctls   461 

Barley,  ctls   9,133 

Oats,  ctls   1  459 

Corn,  ctls   6£0 

Beans,  sks   539 

Hay,  bales   10,718 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   11,983 

Honey,  cases   27 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,785 


3  862,987 
5,265,015 
3,472,264 
38,924 
49.273 
43,205 
213,737 
1,168,059 
43i,032 
4,125 
100,047 


That 
represents  the. 
,  labor  saved  In 
fccdlDg  A 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 


FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  fie  strongest,  most  durable,  larrest 
capacity  machine  made.   A  full  stocl 
iscarried.   We  havethemostsuccessful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
send  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLU 

AN  ACRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities. 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


Gen'l  Agts. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-13  Di-umm  St. 
San  Francisco 


W.  A.  PLUMMER, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

GRAIN  BAGS, 

Twiners, 

TENTS,  AWNINGS  AND  WAGON  COVERS 
111  CLAY  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal 


Dividend  Notice. 

The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society, 

526  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  June  30,  1903,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  one-eighth  (3%)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Wednes- 
day, July  1,  1903. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 

Dividend  Notice. 

San  Francisco 
Savings  Union, 

532  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  Corner  of  Webb 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  June, 
1903,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  per 
annum  of  three  and  forty-two  one  hundredths 
(3  42-100)  per  cent  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  (3) 
per  cent  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  afler  Wednesday,  July  1st,  1903 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 


By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  l2mo..  331  pp.,  140  original  illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 


MALM)© 


Malthoid  Roofing. 

Fire  resisting.  Will 
thoroughly  protect  all 
buildings  covered  with 
it.  A  better  roof- 
ing for  less  cost  than 
any  other  roofing 
made.  Quickly  laid 
and  lasts  for  years. 

Senil  for  booklet.  I 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado. 


PATENTS: 

OBTAINED  6 

IN  ALL  Hi 

CIVILIZED    COUNTRIES.  • 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 1 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES.  I 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


330  Market  St., 


Smn  Francisco,  Oal. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  li  brary,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  resu' t  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Miniiig  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveat? 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONQ  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dividend  Notice. 

CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY, 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  MONTGOMERY  STS. 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1903,  divi- 
dends have  been  declared  in  the  savings  depart- 
ment of  this  Company,  as  follows:  On  Term  De- 
posits at  the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
on  Oidlnary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per 
annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on  and  afler 
Wednesday,  July  1,  19C3.  Dividends  uncalled  for 
are  added  to  the  principal  after  July  1,  1903. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 
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THE  STOCK  YARD.) 


Live  Stock  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 


The  Louisana  Purchase  Exposition, 
in  recognition  of  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  the  live  stock  industry,  and 
appreciating  that  St.  Louis,  the  seat  of 
the  World's  Fair  of  1904,  is  practically 
the  geographical  center  of  the  largest 
improved  stock-producing  area  on  the 
globe,  has  appropriated  $250,000  to 
prizes  for  which  the  world's  stockmen 
are  invited  to  compete. 

This  vast  sum  makes  possible  a  classi- 
fication much  in  advance  of  any  hereto- 
fore attempted,  with  prizes  on  a  scale 
of  generosity  before  unknown  in  the  his- 
tory of  expositions.  The  largest  sum 
previously  offered  by  a  like  enterprise 
was  $142,000  at  the  Columbian  in  Chi- 
cago in  1893. 

In  the  classification  every  branch  of 
improved  animal  industry  is  to  have  its 
proportionate  recognition,  whether  it 
be  the  Percherons,  Shorthorns,  pigeons 
or  pointers;  whether  the  meek-eyed 
cows  from  the  Channel  islands,  or  de- 
scendants of  the  American  bison  that 
once  made  populous  the  plains  beyond 
the  Missouri;  whether  the  petite  ponies 
from  the  Shetland  Isles,  or  the  robust 
mule  that  has  in  recent  years  so  rapidly 
advanced  in  public  esteem  by  his  proven 
usefulness  in  war  no  less  than  in  the 
prosaic  paths  of  peace. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  army 
of  exhibits  which  will  compete  for  the 
prizes  offered,  the  management  have 
allotted  thirty  acres  of  the  most  desir- 
able ground  in  all  the  Exposition  tract 
of  over  1200  acres,  most  of  which  it 
overlooks,  and  upon  this  hill  will  erect 
the  requisite  buildings,  combining  the 
desired  modern  features  of  utility  and 
adaptation  with  harmonious  and  pleas- 
ing architectural  effect.  The  building 
scheme  will  comprehend  between  forty- 
five  and  fifty  structures,  including 
thirty- three  barns  to  accommodate 
eighty  or  ninety  horses  and  cattle  each, 
several  others  with  slightly  less  capac- 
ity, four  octagonal  barns,  100x100  feet, 
to  accommodate  cows  to  be  used  in  a 
dairy  demonstration,  with  silos  and  feed 
barns,  a  grand  amphitheater  and 
arena,  250x450  feet,  for  an  exhibit  ring, 
and  a  building  for  public  sales  of  live 
stock  and  for  stockmen's  conventions, 
in  which  will  also  be  made  the  exhibits 
and  demonstrations  with  relation  to  live 
stock  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations. 

Aside  from  those  usually  shown,  vari- 
ous classes  of  horses  not  previously 
taken  up  at  expositions,  such  as  those 
for  artillery,  cavalry  and  ambulance 
use  in  the  military  service,  fire  depart- 
ment, express  and  ambulance  horses 
for  city  purposes,  will  be  given  the  con- 
sideration their  importance  justifies. 

Cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  as  with 
horses,  will  be  given  such  a  wide  range 
of  prizes  as  to  reward  generously,  inde- 
pendent of  the  specials  given  by  States 
and  breeders'  organizations,  the  exhib- 
itor, the  breeder  and  the  feeder,  aggre- 
gating offerings  so  inviting  that  they 
must  attract  the  choicest  products  that 
pasture  and  feed  lot,  supplemented  by 
human  skill,  have  yet  evolved. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive features  planned  for  the  Ex- 
position will  be  a  comparative  test  of 
breeds  of  cows  with  reference  especially 
to  their  dairy  qualities  in  both  butter 
and  cheese  production,  and  incidentally 
their  gains  in  flesh. 

Poultry,  pet  stock,  dogs  and  the 
minor  animals  and  fowls  are  to  be  rec- 
ognized more  fully  than  has  ever  before 
been  done,  and  every  energy  will  be 
bent  to  have  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  along 
with  the  other  magnificent  arrays  of 
the  world's  most  interesting  and  best, 
the  most  extensive  and  instructive  pres- 
entation of  animal  exhibits  ever  assem- 
bled. 


A  No.  I  Threshing  Outfit 

FOR  SALE. 

Consisting  of  Separator,  Engine,  Derrick  Wagon 
and  Spools,  Forks,  etc.,  Water  Wagons,  took 
House,  Feed  Waron,  Barley  Crusher.  All  In  No.  1 
shape.   FOR  SALE  CHEAP.   Apply  to 

PERRY  ANDERSON,  RIO  VISTA,  CAL. 


SHARPLES 

BULAR 
HAND 

AND 

POWER 

AIRY 

SEPARATORS 

The  largest  cream  separator  works  In  the  world 

Is  unable  tu  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  these  superior 
machines.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  Tubulara  sold 
every  year  to  dairymen  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  What 
does  this  demand  meant  Why  do  the  Tubulara  sell  bet- 
ter than  other  M|>amon>  Bk.uim  Ib.y  an  b«rur  machinal,  aa 
you  will  agree  If  you  oxamtoe  or*.  Write  for  freo  oatalorue  No.181. 


THE  SHARPLES  CO., 
Chicago,  llllnt 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Waal  Cheater,  Pa. 


The  Law  Against  Johnson  Grass. 

A  law  against  Johnson  grass  was 
passed  at  the  last  Legislature,  and  its 
provisions  are  so  sweeping  that  it  be- 
hooves all  citizens  to  know  what  they 
are. 

The  bill  became  effective  immediately 
after  its  passage.  It  is  one  of  the 
measures  introduced  by  Assemblyman 
Foster  and  was  supported  by  the  Fresno 
county  representatives.  It  aims  espe- 
cially at  the  ditch  companies  who,  it  is 
alleged,  have  been  great  sinners  in  this 
regard,  allowing  the  noxous  weeds  to 
grow  along  the  edges  of  the  canals  and 
the  seeds  to  float  along  until  they  found 
lodgment,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
land  so  injured. 

Section  1  of  the  act  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  one  owning,  controlling, 
leasing,  or  possessing  land  to  knowingly 
permit  "  that  certain  grass  known  as 
Sorghum  halepense,  otherwise  known 
as  Johnson  grass,"  to  mature  and  dis- 
seminate its  seed  on  land  so  owned, 
leased  or  possessed  by  such  person. 
Section  2  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  knowingly  to  sow  or  disseminate 
or  cause  to  be  sown  or  disseminated 
the  grass  on  land  owned  or  possessed 
by  another. 

Section  3  reads:  "  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  knowingly  sow,  dis- 
seminate, or  cause  or  permit  to  be  dis- 
seminated, any  seed  of  Sorghum  hale- 
pense, otherwise  known  as  Johnson 
grass,  over  or  along  any  roadway,  high- 
way or  right  of  way  for  ditch  purposes, 
adjacent  to  premises  owned  or  pos- 
sessed by  him." 

The  penalty  prescribed  by  Section  4 
is  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $100  or  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  three  months. 


Fruit  and  Alfalfa. 

Modesto  and  Turlock  irrigation  districts, 
located  in  Stanislaus  county,  in  central 
California,  have  completed  their  extensive 
systems.  This  puts  180,000  acres  under  irri- 
gation, and  anything  that  can  be  grown  in 
California  can  be  grown  there.  Anyone 
desiring-  information  about  that  locality 
can  get  the  same  by  applying  to  A.  B. 
Shoemake,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Nursery  Development. 

There  is  a  good  demand  in  Stanislaus 
county  for  home  grown  nursery  stock. 
Parties  desiring  to  engage  in  the  nursery 
business  there  can  obtain  further  infor- 
mation of  Reed  &  Richards,  Ceres,  Cal. 


"  A  LESSON  OF  THE  TIMES  " 

Is  the  title  of  a  very  neat  and  attractive  banger 
in  several  colors  and  halftone  effects,  handsome 
enough  for  home  decoration, which  the  studebaker 
Bros.  Mfg  Co.  are  sending  out.  The  upper  panel 
pictures  the  unpretentious  but  now  famous  Stude- 
baker  blacksmith  shop  of  1852— the  bud  in  which 
was  wrapped  up  the  brilliant  Studebaker  future. 
This  humble  shop,  that  by  growth,  development 
and  enlargement,  Is  the  logical  predecessor  of  all 
that  the  great  plant  now  boasts.  Following  this 
is  an  excellent  reproduction  of  the  plant  as  It  now 
is,  with  the  legends  "  Largest  in  the  World  "  and 
'  Plant  Covers  101  Acres."  Below  are  tastefully 
grouped  the  five  Studebaker  brothers,  whose  faces 
have  become  so  familiar  This  hanger,  20x  38  Inches 
in  size,  tinned  top  and  bottom,  may  be  had  by 
writing  the  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South 
Bend,  led.,  and  enclosing  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
pay  postage. 


Owners  of  Threshers  and  Hamsters, 

ftTTENTIONI 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a  NUT  WRENCH 
that  makes  easy  and  simple  the  problem  of  re- 
moving and  replacing  the  teeth  In  the  cylinder  of 
your  machine— a  Wrench  that  more  than  pays  for 
Itself  every  time  It  is  used?  If  so,  address  the  un- 
dersigned for  descriptive  matter,  price,  etc. 

VENTURA  MANUFACTURING  &  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Ventura,  California. 


Money  makes  the  mare  go,  but  it  takes  a  De  Laval  to  make 

cows  pay. 


When  400,000  Farmers 

scattered  all  over  the  world  prefer  one  make  of  Cream 
Separator  to  all  other  kinds,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  Separator  of  their  choice  must  be  vastly  superior  to 
the  other  machines. 

This  is  the  history  of  the 

DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

which  possesses  the  "Alpha-Disc"  and  "Split-Wing"  im- 
provements, and  these  400,000  farmers  are  finding  the 
DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR  the  best  invest- 
ment they  ever  made  in  dairying. 

Might  not  this  be  true  with  you,  too? 

If  you  need  anything  in  the  way  of  Dairy  Supplies,  write  to 
us.    We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  dairy  apparatus 
and  supplies  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Our  new  "20th  Century"  Catalogue  sent  on  request;  a  lesson 
in  dairying  on  every  page. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 


217-219  Drumm  St. 
SAH  FSANCISCO.  CAL. 


65  Front  St. 
PORTLAND.  ORE 


Cows  and  a  De  Laval  Separator  make  the  successful  dairyman. 


AND  STILL  ANOTHER! 

Sacramento,  Cal  ,  June  13,  1903. 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Uentlemen:— We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Simplex  Sepa- 
rator jou  placed  in  our  creamery,  on  trial,  has  come  up  ...  our  fullest 
expectations.  We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  results  of  this 
macbiDe.  Having  the  capac  ty  of  3500  lis  of  milk  per  hour,  it  Is 
easy  and  simple  to  clean,  while  It  skims  thoroughly  up  to  lis  full 
capacity.  We  have  found  no  other  machine  superior  to  it  in  any 
respect,  and  would  be  pleased  to  recommend  It  to  anyone  desiring 
an  up-to-date  separator.  Very  respectfully, 

BARTON-FiSHliR  CREAMERY, 

S.  N.  Nash,  Mgr. 

Send  for  Complete  Printed  Matter  and  New  1903  Creamery  Catalogue. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

Sole  Coast  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES. 


DEWEY.STRONG&CO, 

PATENTS 

330MARKET^r"sR 


PRINTTHf  We  furnish  all  stock  and  do  printing 
rniniinu.  at  the  following  prices:  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  11.25.  1000  $1.75.  Bill  heads,  note  beads, 
cards,  tags,  etc,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Paclflo  Commercial  Co.,  385  Davis  St. 
Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Vineyard  Geing  PLOWS 


Two  Styles:     3  or  4  Bottom. 

Just  what  is  needed  in  the  Orchards 

and  Vineyards. 


Sc  H/\/V\ILHTOINf  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 


WRITE  and  FIND  OUT  What 

 THE  

Farmers'  &  Manufacturers'  Association 

OR  AMERICA 

Can  IDo  F'oir  YOU! 

The  work  of  the  FARMERS'  &  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  has  been  a 
pronounced  success.  The  results  shown  In  the  twelve  months  of  Its  actual  work  are  highly  satis- 
factory. 

This  Association  has  created  a  co-operative  feeling  between  the  farmers  of  different  parts  of  the 
State  that  has  not  heretofore  existed. 

It  has  cultivated  cordial  relations  and  formed  business  connections  with  manufacturers  and 
dealers  throughout  the  Eastern  States. 

Of  the  list  of  subscribers  the  Association  commenced  with  the  first  of  the  past  year,  and  of  those 
who  have  subscribed  since,  there  is  not  one  delinquent 

The  Association  asks  your  co-operation  and  you  NEED  the  assistance  it  can  give  you  in 

PROCURING  THE  BEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  PRODUCE. 

Farmers'  &  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America, 

222  flission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PERFECT  GROWN  CITRUS  TREES 

The  cut  to  the  left  shows  a  budded  citrus  tree 
as  grown  in  the  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  shaped  head  to  make  a  first-class 
and  profitable  tree  when  planted  out.  It  is  a  one- 
year-old  bud,  affording  a  splendid  object  lesson  of 
the  superior  orange  and  lemon  trees  we  are  now 
offering.  Our  monograph  on  "Citrus  Culture,"  — 
finely  illustrated  —  tells  all  about  planting  and 
care  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  If  you  will  write 
we  will  be  pleased  so  send  you  one. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES         San  Dimas,  Cal. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack  of  All  Trades 

-A  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

of  the  most  modern  type  for  farm  use1! 
Pumps  Water— Saws  Wood— Runs  Separators 

Shells  Corn— Grinds  Feed— Churns  Butter 
And  is  adapted  to  many  other  jobs  on  the  farm. 

Saves  Labor — Earns  Money 
Write  forfree  descriptive  catalogue  "Fa." 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company, 

fan  framisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland.  or. 


Jackson  Patent  High  Efficiency  Horizontal 
Centrifugal  Pump  Dl  ect  Connected 
to  Eleotric  Motor. 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


WE  PUT  MONEY  IN 
YOUR  POCKETS. 

JACKSON  SPECIAL  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS  take  just  half  the  power  of  other  makes  of  pumps 
and  consequently  only  half  the  fuel  required  to  operate 
them.  You  will  pay  for  your  plant  the  first  year  out  of  the 
saving.  Fuel  represents  money  whether  it  be  electricity, 
gasoline,  or  steam. 

BYRON  JACKSON 
HACHINE  WORKS, 

411  market  St.,  Sari  Francisco. 


DBWF-Y.  ST10NG  fc  CO*  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


(Largest  Nursery  1 
West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  I 


CALIMYRNA 
FIGS 

(Genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of 
Commerce) 

The  only  Pig  that  is  fit  for 
commercial  pu rposes.  It  has 
proven  a  grand  success  in 
California,  und  orciar.lists 
should  not  hesitate  to  |i  ant 
liberal  acreage.  "The 
Smyrna  Fig  8t  Home  and 
Abroad."  by  Geo.  C.  Roeding, 
87  pages  illustrated,  sent 
postpaid,  25c  (stamps). 


Contracts  made  now 
for  delivery  1904. 

Deciduous, 
Citrus  and 
Ornamental 
Trees  and 
R.ose  Bushes. 

Finest  and  most  com- 
plete Nursery  Catalog 
published  mailed  for 
five  cents  postage. 


RESISTANT 
GRAPE  VINES 

Sole  agents  in  the  United 
States  for  largest  Nursery  in 
France  growing  Resistant 
Grape  Vines.  In  addition  to 
this  we  are  also  large  growers 
of  Resistant  Grape  Vinesour- 
selves.  Quotations  given  on 
rooted  Resistant  Grape 
Vines,  grafted  to  the  leading 
varieties  of  table  and  wine 
Grapes.  As  we  handle  in  car 
lots  we  can  make  very  low 
prices. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES  inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  President  and  Manager 

p.o.  box  is       FRJLSNO,  CAL, 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

IV .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
'XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond.Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FORESTRY. 


Eucalyptus  Compound  for  Consumption. 

From  Advance  Sheets  of  U.  S.  Consular  Reports 
for  June  6,  1903. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  Berlin,  at  which  were  pres- 
ent many  of  the  most  eminent  medical 
scientists  of  Germany,  there  were  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Danelius  and  Prof.  Theo- 
dor  Sommerfield  an  elaborate  thesis 
describing  their  experiments  with  a 
new  system  of  treatment  for  tubercular 
disease  by  inhalation,  or  rather  fumiga- 
tion, with  the  combined  fumes  of  euca- 
lyptus, sulphur  and  charcoal.  These 
experiments  have  been  a  subject  of 
keen  and  sustained  interest  among  the 
foremost  medical  men  of  Berlin  during 
the  past  six  months.  The  high  author- 
ity of  the  tests  which  have  been  made, 
the  encouraging  nature  of  the  results 
reported,  and  the  fact  that  these  re- 
sults may  constitute  an  important  step 
toward  the  scientific  mastery  of  a  dis- 
ease which  has  become  one  of  the  most 
widespread  and  fatal  scourges  of  the 
human  race,  give  to  the  proceedings  of 
last  night  a  popular  interest  which 
transcends  all  the  ordinary  limits  of 
pathological  discussion.  Concisely 
stated,  the  history  and  nature  of  the 
new  method  are  the  following: 

During  his  extensive  travels  in  Aus- 
tralia Mr.  Robert  Schneider,  a  German 
merchant,  with  a  practical  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  noticed  that  the  natives 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Australia 
used  a  decoction  made  by  boiling  the 
leaves  and  roots  of  the  eucalyptus  tree 
as  a  remedy  for  consumption,  which  is 
a  prevalent  disease  in  many  sections  of 
that  country.  He  further  observed 
that  the  natives  living  in  districts 
where  the  eucalyptus  tree  grew  abun- 
dantly were  generally  immune  from  the 
disease,  and  that  natives  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  frequently  came  from 
other  regions  to  live  in  the  eucalyptus 
district,  and  with  generally  favorable 
results.  Prom  all  that  he  could  ob- 
serve and  learn  by  inquiry,  Herr 
Schneider  concluded  that  the  effective 
remedial  agent  was  the  eucalyptus, 
which  is  known  in  materia  medica  as  a 
germicide  and  antiseptic  of  recognized 
efficiency. 

With  the  aid  of  a  physiological  chem- 
ist, he  prepared  a  combination  of  flow- 
ers of  sulphur,  powdered  charcoal,  and 
the  pulverized  eucalyptus  leaves,  im- 
pregnated with  essential  oil  of  euca- 
lyptus. This  mixture  has  been  named 
"sanosin,"  and  is  the  material  which 
has  been  used  in  the  recent  experi- 
ments. Since  the  time  of  Galen  the 
fumes  of  sulphur  have  been  known  to 
exert  a  curative  effect  upon  sufferers 
from  phthisis,  and  it  appears  that  the 
combination  of  sulphurous  acid  with 
eucalyptus  and  carbon  has  a  peculiarly 
effective  potency  in  attacking  the  bacil- 
lus of  tuberculosis.  On  account  of  its 
extreme  volatility,  sanosin  is  put  up  in 
sealed  glass  tubes,  each  containing  a 
dose  of  about  two  grams  (thirty-one 
grains),  in  which  condition  it  is  to  be 
sold,  like  other  medicines,  through 
authorized  druggists.  When  used,  the 
tube  is  broken  and  its  contents  poured 
on  an  earthenware  plate  heated  by  a 
spirit  lamp;  the  volatile  eucalyptus 
quickly  evaporates,  and,  in  combination 
with  the  small  quantity  of  sulphurous 
acid  fumes  generated,  medicates  with 
an  aromatic,  penetrating  odor  the  air 
of  a  closed  room,  in  which  the  tuber- 
culous patient  lives  and  inhales  the 
curative  influence  in  an  easy,  natural 
way. 

The  new  remedy  was  brought  to  Ber- 
lin in  September  of  last  year,  where, 
after  due  consideration,  it  was  taken 
in  hand  for  elaborate  scientific  test  and 
practical  experiment.  Prof.  Theodor 
Sommerfield,  of  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin— a  leading  authority  in  pulmonary 
disease — and  Dr.  Danelius,  also  a  lung 
specialist,  took  charge  of  the  experi- 
ments and  a  special  clinic  or  hospital 
ward  was  opened  for  that  purpose  in 
the  Moabit  quarter.  Other  physicians 
were  assigned  to  the  various  details  of 
the  work.  One  made  regular  and  fre- 
quent examinations  of  the  sputa  of  the 
patients  under  treatment,  keeping 
careful  record  of  the  changes  in  each 
case  from  day  to  day;   another  made 


daily  inspections  of  their  general  con- 
dition, temperature,  pulse,  appetite, 
etc.,  so  that  the  collective  record  in 
each  individual  case  is  the  work  of  sev- 
eral different  expert  physicians.  The 
patients  were  taken  from  the  poorest 
class  of  sufferers,  many  of  whom  live  at 
Berlin  in  damp,  unsanitary  dwellings, 
and  throng  the  public  hospitals  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  So  prevalent  and 
fatal  is  tubercular  disease  among  this 
class  that  notwithstanding  all  that 
science  has  hitherto  done  to  restrain 
its  ravages,  the  death  rate  in  Berlin 
alone  from  that  disease  averages  ten 
per  day.  Each  patient,  before  being 
admitted  to  the  new  treatment,  was 
required  to  present  a  certificate  from 
the  Royal  Hospital  showing  that  he  or 
she  had  been  treated  there  and  was 
suffering  from  progressive  tuberculosis; 
many  when  admitted  had  reached  a 
stage  at  which  hope  of  relief  by  ordi- 
nary means  had  been  practically  aban- 
doned. Thus  far  120  patients  have 
been  treated,  of  whom  it  is  stated  more 
than  50%  have  been  discharged  as 
cured.  Some  have  been  enabled,  while 
under  treatment  and  sleeping  in  the 
hospital  at  night,  to  spend  portions  of 
the  day  engaged  at  their  usual  occupa- 
tions. The  purpose  of  the  meeting  last 
evening  was,  first,  to  listen  to  formal 
theses  prepared  and  read  by  Dr.  Dan- 
elius and  Professor  Sommerfeld,  de- 
scribing the  process  of  treatment  and 
giving  the  detailed  records  of  a  number 
of  typical  cases,  and,  secondly,  to  pre- 
sent in  person,  for  examination  by  the 
assembled  physicians,  several  of  the 
patients  who  had  been  previously 
treated  for  tubercular  disease  by  one 
or  more  of  the  physicians  present,  had 
received  certificates  from  them  on  en- 
tering the  eucalyptus  clinic,  and  were 
now  presented  for  examination  as 
cured. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  or  pur- 
pose of  this  report  to  venture  any 
opinion  as  to  the  effectiveness  or  per- 
manent value  of  this  new  remedy.  So 
many  sensational  cures  have  been  an- 
nounced in  recent  years  for  phthisis, 
cancer  and  other  widespread  human 
diseases  that  the  average  layman  is 
constrained  to  receive  the  announce- 
ment of  further  discoveries  in  the  same 
field  with  a  certain  incredulity.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  conceded 
that,  in  view  of  the  dominating  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  the  record  of 
what  sanosin  has  thus  far  accomplished 
is  entitled  to  more  than  mere  passing 
recognition.  The  period  of  experiment 
is,  of  course,  too  brief  to  form  the  basis 
of  any  definite  conclusion.  There  is  a 
general  unwillingness  among  physicians 
to  accept  the  arrest  of  tubercular  dis- 
ease for  so  short  a  period  as  six  months 
as  proof  of  a  permanent  cure.  Others 
doubt  whether  any  process  of  inhala- 
tion alone  can  reach  the  ultimate  seat 
of  the  disease.  It  will  probably  be  safe 
to  accept  for  the  present  the  conserva- 
tive but  positive  statement  of  Dr. 
Engel,  the  expert  charged  during  the 


Removal  Notice 

 OF  

The  COTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY. 

On  account  of  extreme  summer 
heat  interfering  with  laboratory 
processes  WE  HAVE  MuVED 
OUR  LABORATORY  FROU 
FRESNO  TO  BERKELEY. 

Our  head  office  is  in  the  Rialto 
building,  comer  Mission  and 
New  Montgomery  Streets,  San 
Francisco.     Our  P.  O.  address  is 

TheCUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

Station  "  K,"  San  Francisco. 

OUR  SPECIALTY  IS 

CUTTER'S 
BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  prod- 
ucts, order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  all  trans- 
portation charges. 


recent  experiments  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  sputum,  in  which  he  has  had 
a  long  experience  under  other  forms  of 
treatment.  His  statement  is  that 
under  no  other  treatment  has  he  seen 
the  character  of  the  sputum  change  so 
rapidly  and  uniformly,  through  the 
diminution  and  disappearance  of  bacilli 
and  the  elastic  fibers  peculiar  to  tuber- 
cular diseases,  as  under  the  treatment 
with  sanosin. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  deliber- 
ate testimony  of  Dr.  Danelius  and  Pro- 
fessor Sommerfeld  that — 

The  inhalations  act  with  greater  cer- 
tainty in  removing  the  catarrh  which 
accompanies  pulmonary  phthisis  than 
any  other  medicinal  or  physical  meas- 
ures directed  to  the  same  end.  This  is 
shown  especially  by  the  fact  that  the 
expectoration  on  the  one  hand  de- 
creases or  disappears  entirely,  or,  on 
the  other  hand  —  in  acute  cases  — 
changes  its  character.  The  fact  that 
the  patient  generally  is  quickly  re- 
lieved from  the  troublesome  and  irri- 
tating cough  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, especially  as  the  sleep  which  is 
absolutely  requisite  for  a  recovery  from 
fundamental  disease  can  then  be  ob- 
tained. The  appetite  in  almost  every 
case  increases  under  the  influence  of 
the  inhaled  vapors,  and  through  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  food  the  second 
preliminary  condition  for  the  cure  is 
furnished.  Frank  H.  Mason, 

Consul-General. 

Berlin,  May  14,  1903. 


/^/^ODTTD  SHEARING 


FINEST  MODEL  MADE.  $15.00, 

Complete  with  Grinding  Discs,  3  Combs.  6  Cutters. 
COOPER  SHEARING  MACHINE  CO., 

142  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO. 

Quotations  Jor  power  plants  of  any  size  on  application. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

.  L.  C  MOREHOUSE. 
WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3V4-- 4-B  Foot, 


FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FKE8NO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chlco,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

LAND! 

Near  Stanford  University  and  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara 
County.  California. 

$1  1  £ftf\  (iood  general  farm,  H  acres,  2Si  miles 
\  \  fOUU.  out.  House  11  rooms,  large  barn,  rich 
soil,  running  water, quick  demand  for  all  produced 
on  the  place:  a  bargain  and  easy  terms. 
t/1  ")Cfi  Flne  orchard  «  acres  full  bearing  In 
JrrZjU.  town  of  Mountain  View.  House  5  rooms, 
barn  and  outhouse;  a  beautiful  home  place. 
t7nnn  A  beautiful  tidy  place.  House  8  rooms, 
4*/ uUUi  lar»e  barn,  etc.,  young  orchard  !0  acres, 
3  miles  from  University ;  must  bs  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 

d-ornn  Splendid  orchard,  '.5  acres  full  bear- 
4>ODUv.  ing,5  miles  from  University;  good  level 
road,  house  8  rooms;  a  paying  proposition. 

I  have  listed  many  other  larger  and  (mailer 
orchards,  also  town  lots  in  Mountain  View  and 
Palo  Alto,  also  good  orchard  land  ranging  from 
111  0  to  |iU0  per  acre  Write  for  what  you  require. 
JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County.  Cal. 

Napa  County  Real  Estate 

ROR  SALE. 

Homeseekers  Bhould  visit  the  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile Napa  valley  before  investing  elsewhere. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  catalogue,  "The  Garden 
Spot  of  California  "  Address  communications  to 
THE  CALISTOGA  REAL  ESTATE  CO  , 
Calistoga,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE-20  ACRES, 

Well  fenced.  3'/,  miles  wesi  of  Mt.  View,  Santa  Clara  Co. 

Situation  practically  frostless.  A  stream  of 
clear,  cool  water  running  through  place  year 
round.  Soil  of  the  best.  14  acres  planted  to  apri- 
cots one  year  old.  A  splendid  place  for  a  healthy, 
profitable  home.  For  further  particulars,  address 
A.  B.  B0LAND.  Box  12,  Menlo  Park.  California. 

IJTTV  alfalfa  land  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DU  I  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R  ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  t<5  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  119  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

rHPAD  DATP4  California.  Washington, 
\->  1  ltrtr   t\_r\  1  Oregon.  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free  I 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 
Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICKS: 


12  inches  long,  t  9.00  per  1000 
14       "          "      10.00    "  " 
10       "         "      11.60  " 
18       "         "      12.80  " 
24       "          "      15.00    •'  " 
30       "          "       17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

400  SANTA  MS  ATE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


June  20,  1903. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  2,  1903. 

730.074.  — Bicycle  Pump  — W.  A.  Allen,  College 

PlSCG  SStl" 

730.075.  — Safety  Snap— C.  P.  Allison,  Lodl,  Cal. 
729,992.— LOADING  Ore— J.  Baker,  Jr.,  S.  F. 

729.718.  — Cleaning  Sand  Filter  Beds  —  H.  W. 
Blaisdel,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

729.719.  — Cleaning  Sand  Filter  Beds  —  H.  W. 
Blaisdel,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

729.720.  — Cleaning  Sand  Filter  Beds  —  H.  W. 
Blaisdel,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

729.721.  — Cleaning  Sand  Filter  Beds  —  H.  W. 
Blaisdel,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

729.722.  — Cleaning  Sand  Filter  Beds  —  H.  W. 
Blaisdel,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

730,086  —Sand  Drier— H.  W.  Bohrman,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

729,534  — Coupling-M.  P.  Boss,  S.  F. 

729,724  —Sack  Sewing  Machine  —  J.  L.  Boyle, 
Harrisburg.  Or. 

729,726.— Jar  Closure— Annie  E.  Bray,  Los  Gatos, 
Cal 

729,728.— Pipe  Wrench— F.  D.  Bullard,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

729,731  — Glove— F.  H.  Busby,  S.  F. 

729,545.— Barrel  Tap  — M.  J.  Chaplin,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

729,741.— Vise— G.  W.  Drew,  S.  F. 
729,743.— Under  Reamer— M.  H.  Dunn,  Fullert  n, 
Cal. 

729.853  Speaking  Tube  Mouthpiece— Finck  & 

Herbstritt,  S.  F. 
729,579.— Motor  Vehicle— J.  D.  Harp,  Modesto, 

Cal. 

729,933.— Ice  Vehicle  —  I.  N.  Henness,  Ilwaoo, 
Wash. 

729,870.— Pump— B.  Jackson,  S.  F. 
730,139.— Railway  Spike— J.  W.  Macauley,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

729,622.— Hub  Attaching  Device— G.  H.  Marker, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

730,141  —Picture  Frame  Hanger  — F.  A.  Mat- 
thews, Eureka,  Cal. 

729,631.— Mirror  Receptacle-J.  A.  Miller,  S.  F. 

729.883.— Grain  Screen— Mood  &  Lyman,  Colfax, 
Wash. 

729,890.— Hammer- G.  W.  Peek,  Greenview,  Cal. 
729,728.— Sound  Recorder-E.  J.  Romano,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

729,903  —Baling  Press— G.  Senger,  S.  F. 
730,172.— Churn— M.  F.  Still,  Lapanza,  Cal. 

A  Growing  Basinets. 

The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company's  Pacific 
Coast  branch  is  just  getting  settled  in  its  new  six- 
Boor  building  at  Nos.  9  and  II  Drumm  street,  San 
Francisco.  A  large  and  complete  stock  of  dairy 
machinery  on  hand  and  several  carloads  on  the 
way  from  the  East  indicates  a  rapidly  expanding 
business;  hence  the  more  commodious  quarters. 
This  company  has  secured  the  exclusive  PaciBc 
Coast  agency  for  the  '  Farrington  Duplex"  Pas- 
teurizer, a  fact  that  will  be  of  speoial  interest  to 
all  progressive  dairymen.  An  illustrated  descrip- 
tive circular  of  the  Pasteurizer  can  be  had  upon 
request. 


Unexcelled  for  Man  or  Beast. 

Apassiz,  B.  C,  April  28,  1903. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co  ,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  And  postage  for  your 
horse  book.  Have  been  using  your  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  for  myself  and  on  horses  and  I  find  it 
an  unexcelled  preparation  for  man  or  beast. 

Very  truly  yours,         ROBERT  MAITLAND. 


Now  You're  Happy 

If  your  farm  is  fenced  with  THE  PAGE.  Your  crofs 

are  protected,  your  stock  safely  enclosed. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WlltK  rEKCE  t0.3Al»lilAIf. J11CI1. 
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ESSIES  ■ 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,  /w  o  f  f  !  t  t  dfc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL.8TEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
bntter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  ».  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  r. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE-Short  Horned 
Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOL8TEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

A.  J.C.C.  J  ERSEY8.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailllard,  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  ft  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F..  Oal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horsec,  Sheer,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.O.O.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


THOROUGHBRED  POLAND-CHINA ■<  FOB 
PALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Lindgren  &  Sons. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Geo. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  ft  DUROO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nile*  ft 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshires.  Pigs  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Oal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bd  en  Vale 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Bcllpae  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


WILLIAM  Nil.  KS  ft  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WILLIAM  NILES  ft  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CBOLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 

Sb£  poultry  supplies 

of  every  description.  Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Dept.  81,  Box  2602,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f 'rs  of  Pacific 
Incnbator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


PARSONS'  NEW  FRDIT  EYAPORATOR. 

Result  of  nineteen  years' experience.  A  complete 
success.  Capacity,  1  to  10  tons  and  upwards.  Sim- 
ple, safe,  reliable,  economical.  Any  fuel.  Wood  or 
wire  trays.  Trays  piled  on  cars  and  all  work  done 
on  same  level.  Trays  dry  evenly.  Just  the  thing 
for  finishing  late  pr  >nes.  Solves  the  problem  of 
drying  olives.  Will  dry  anything.  No  machinery. 
Write  at  once  to  L.  W.  PARSONS,  Pollard  Road, 
Campbell,  Cal. 


NO    HUMBUG.  inOnl. 

Swine  V.htock  Mtrkcr  *nd  C»If  Dehorner.  Stops  bwIm 
from  rooting.  Makes  48  different  eu  murks.  Extracts 
Horns.  Price  91 -60.  Send  $1  for  trUl.  If  It  suits,  send  b»l- 
tneo.  P»t'd  May  6, 1902.  Hog  and  Calf  Holder  only  76o. 
FARMER  BRIGHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


Pq}&  Ocp.2/  /e$0.  Ocf.  /  /395,  <Scp?  6  /see. 


Anderson  Combined  Dipper, 
Perforator  and  Spreader, 

The  above  is  but  one  of  the  many  different  styles  we  make.  The 
annual  sales  have  amounted  to  more  than 
100  machines. 

If  interested  in  anything  in  fruit  hand- 
ling machinery  of  any  kind  write  us  par- 
ticulars and  you  will  hear  from  us  imme- 
diately. 

As  our  plant  is  now  the  most  thoroughly 
equipped  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  we  are  in  a 
position  t)  supply  anything  and  every- 
thing in  this  line  from  common  Pulleys  to 
complete  Drying  Plants  and  Warehouses. 

ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MFG.  CO., 

128  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Our  New 
Catalogue 
Just  Out! 
Send  for  It. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

II— I  fflfllMUFACTUR  ED    I  1  V  jWflai  

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpoje.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  It.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Heal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THB  PETALUflA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PBTALUMA,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MARIN  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Hull  Calves  from  Ureat  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

AH  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
UHOWCHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


IRRIGATORS  ATTENTION! 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

ECLIPSE  Centrifugal 
Pumps 

AND  CAN  FURNISH  PUMPING  PLANTS  IN 
ANY  SIZE,  INCLUDING  POWER. 

Send  for  Folder. 


WEATHER  VANES 


HAND.  PLATFORM  and 
SPECIAL  TRUCKS. 

HALL'S  SAFES, 

The  Standard  for  Over 
Sixty  Years. 

COFFEE  MILLS, 
MONEY  DRAWERS,  Etc. 

HOWE  SCALE  CO. 

12  &  14  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco.   Phone  Main  1305. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
Ossn  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DXR  NAnXBW.  Praa't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatton 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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Headers  and  Binders. 


IDEAL  BINDERS  are  equipped  with  Deering  Roller  and  Ball  Bear- 
ings, Frame  made  of  High  Carbon  Steel  hot  riveted  together  and  strongly 
reinforced  Self-aligning  Bushings  on  crank  and  gear  shafts.  Reel  easily 
adjusted  to  any  position. 


10,  12  and  14-Foot  Cut. 

A  modern  machine  with  all  the  VALUABLE  IMPROVEMENTS. 
Roller  and  Ball  Bearings  used  wherever  possible.  A  long  pitman  and  long 
stroke  of  sickle  give  immense  cutting  capacity.  Guards  are  all  leger  plated. 
Heavy  Balance  Springs,  Convenient  Tilting  Lever,  Adjustable  Reel,  Large 
Sprocket  Wheels,  are  a  few  of  the  many  points  on  the  DEERING 
HEADER. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 


SEND  POSTAL  FOR  1903  DEERING  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE. 


Deere  Implement  Co. 

General  Agent?, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OPPORTUNITY 
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Is  afforded  persons  seeking  homes  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  California  to  acquire  reliable,  de- 
tailed info i  mation  in  regard  to  land  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  desirable  sections  of  the  State.  This 
property  is  about  150  miles  southeast  from  San 
Francisco  and  embraces  some  40,000  acies,  all  of 
which  is  under  ii  rigation  and  part  of  which  is  on 
the  market  at  very  low  prices — quality  of  land, 
climatic  conditions,  shipping  facilities,  markets, 
etc.,  considered. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  adapted  to  nearly 
every  product  of  the  State.  Special  success  is  at- 
tending the  many  small  farmers  already  engaged 
in  dairj  ing,  fruit  raising  and  the  cultivation  of 

sweet  potatoes,  melons,  etc. 

Five  thousand  acres  have  been  divided  into 
tracts  of  from  20  to  100  acres  each.  Perpetual 
right  to  an  ample  supply  of  water  goes  with  the 
title  thus  insuring  the  settler  against  the  uncer- 
tainties of  seasonal  rainfall. 

That  earnest,  thrifty,  intelligent  men  and  women 
can  support  f  am  ides  and  save  money  every  year  is 
shown  in  the  illustiated  pamphlet  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  inquirer  upon  request. 

Both  the  Soulhe«n  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe 
R.  R.  main  lines  run  directly  through  this  property. 

Prices  ani  Terms  tf  hU  Satisfactory  to  joy  Responsible  Buyer. 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co., 


WM.  H.  CROCKER,  PRES. 
C  E.  GREEN,  SEC  &  TREAS. 


GEO.  CROCKER,  VICE-PRES. 
J.  D.  BRADLEY,  MGR. 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL 


CD 
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VEGETABLES  MELONS  GRAPES 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS 

No.  47  -  Another  of  our 
ten  stock  sizes.  We 
make  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  special  sizes. 
These  houses  are  suit- 
able for  ail  climates. 
They  are  strong  and 
substantial,  built  en- 
tirely of  wood,  roofed 
with  the  best  material. 
Windows  and  doors  can 
be  placed  where  de- 
sired. Anyone  can  set 
them  up 

Send  for  illustrated 
Catalogue,  with  Prices. 
BDRNHAM- 

STANDEF0RD  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Wash- 
ington St..  bet.  1st  and 
2nd.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 

San  Francisco  Office, 
40  New  Montgomery  St. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  R0UND-H00P  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  Hat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  8  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  8  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sb.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  8AN  FRANCISCO. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  sample  of  our  W.  &  P.  Roofing, 
and  to  tell  you  its  advantages  over  all  others. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

GREENBANK  f3iSs^IP°*AD8TI08ODA- 


to  be  taken  from 
the  Library. ♦♦♦♦ 
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LIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXV.    No.  26. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  27,  1903. 


THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


An  Alaskan  Scene. 

The  summer  aspect  of  an  Alaskan  scene  may  ir- 
terest  people  who  have  thought  little  about  the 
country  except  as  a  neighbor  of  the  North  Pole. 
The  scene  is  on  Copper  river,  a  stream  of  much  min- 
ing significance,  and  the  region  indicated  lies  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  Alaska,  which  is  the  most  tem- 
perate of  the  Territory.  Copper  river  and  its  trib- 
utaries drain  the  Chugach  and  Wrangell  mountains. 
In  fact,  this  group  of  streams  has  done  much  to  mark 
out  the  former  mountains,  which,  as  a  range, 
have  been  carved  by  the  numerous  streams  of  the 
region  from  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  which  for- 
merly existed  as  a  high  plateau.  The  Wrangell  moun- 
tains have  originated  essentially  through  the  upbuild- 
ing of  volcanic  materials  on  a  surface  which  is  the 
extension  of  the  Chugach  plateau.  Volcanic  activity 
has  been  continuous  in  this  group  from  the  time  of  its 
inception,  probably  in  the  Miocene,  down  to  the  most 
recent  time. 

The  Chugach  plateau  is  considered  to  have  origin- 
ated in  the  uplift  of  a  land  surface,  and  from 
the  fact  that  this  feature  of  erosion  has  been 
found  to  bevel  the  edges  of  folded  and  upturned  lower 
Cretaceous  strata  its  ag'  is  considered  to  be  late 
Mesozoic  or  Tertiary. 

At  the  close  of  this  long-continued  erosion  period 
the  whole  region  had  been  so  completely  reduced  that 
all  topographic  evidences  of  any  dynamic  revolutions  of 
Mesozoic  date  were  completely  effaced.  There  could 
have  been  no  elevations  worthy  of  the  name  of  moun- 
tains ;  no  greater  eminences  than  low  hills  existed 
to  break  the  monotony  of  the  extensive  rolling  plains. 
The  upraising  of  the  region  was  accomplished  in  sev- 
eral stages,  but  the  intervening  pauses  were  of  very 
short  duration  when  compared  with  the  earlier 
period  of  base  leveling. 

The  Chugach  mountains  occupy  a  coastal  belt 
connected  with  the  mountains  of  the  Saint  Elias 
range  toward  the  east  and  with  Kenai  peninsula 
toward  the  west.  The  width  of  this  belt  is  about  60 
miles,  and  the  mountain  summits  reach  an  elevation 
varying  between  5000  and  7000  feet,  though  usually 
grouped  about  the  elevation  of  6000  feet,  while  above 
this  occasional  peaks  rise  to  perhaps  8000  feet.  To 


one  who  crosses  the  range  by  way  of  the 
valleys  and  low  passes  this  general  uni- 
formity of  level  is  not  apparent,  but 
from  any  considerable  elevation  within 
the  region  the  impression  is  strikingly 
presented  that  the  summits  of  the  Chu- 
gach mountains  represent  the  surface 
of  an  ancient  plateau  from  which  the 
mountain  masses  had  been  carved. 

The  plateau  character  is  well  seen 
from  the  foothills  of  Mount  Blackburn, 
in  the  Wrangell  group.  The  level  crest 
line  is  a  very  striking  feature  to  the  eye, 
for  at  a  distance  of  25  or  30  miles  the  de- 
tails of  the  dissection  which  the  plateau 
has  suffered  since  its  uplift  are  lost,  and 
only  the  uplift  is  noted.  On  a  clear  day 
the  snow-covered  peaks  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Saint  Elias  may  be  plainly  dis- 
tinguished, rising  high  above  the  general 
level  of  the  plateau. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Copper  river, 
ramifying  over  an  area  of  approximately 
25,000  square  miles,  take  practically  all 
of  the  drainage  of  the  Chugach  and 
Wrangell  mountains. 


A  Valuable  Wild  Vetch. 

The  cultivated  vetches  of  European 
origin  are  proving  of  considerable  value 
in  some  parts  of  California  both  for  for- 
age and  green-manure  purposes.  Their 
readiness  to  grow  at  the  mild  tempera- 
tures of  our  valleys  and  their  hardiness 
against  light  freezing  make  them  service- 
able at  a  time  when  the  summer  legumes 
are  inactive.  We  have  several  wild 
vetches.  The  one  noted  at  present  is  dis- 
cussed in  Kennedy  and  Doten's  report  on 
the  forage  plants  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains,  recently  published  as  a  bulle- 
tin by  the  Nevada  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Large  patches  of  the  plant  were 
found  by  these  explorers  in  partly  shaded  places 
under  the  trees  on  Talbot's  range.    It  has  somewhat 


Copper  River,  Alaska.    View  Looking  Down  Stream  Above  Bremner  River. 


Torrey's  Vetch  (Lotus  Torreyi),  A  Good  Forage  Plant  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 


the  general  appearance  of  alfalfa  when  growing. 
The  ground  was  entirely  given  up  to  it  for  a  distance 
of  fifty  yards  or  more.  A  patch  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
bear  trapper's  camp  was  cut  and  dried  a  little,  and 
then  fed  to  the  camp  horses,  who  enjoyed  it  even 
better  than  when  fresh.  If  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion this  vetch  is  likely  to  prove  valuable.  Seed 
should  be  collected  at  the  earliest  opportunity  and 
experimented  with.  It  has  strong  underground 
stems  or  runners,  which  form  a  thick  mat  and  enable 
it  to  withstand  trampling. 

Jared  G.  Smith  speaks  of  a  related  species  (Lotus 
Americanus)  as  follows:  "It  is  very  common  in  the 
prairie  region,  especially  along  the  upper  Missouri, 
and  in  some  parts  of  California.  It  blooms  all  sum- 
mer, and  being  readily  eaten  by  all  kinds  of  stock,  is, 
on  this  account,  a  valuable  plant  on  the  ranges, 
withstanding  close  pasturing  and  trampling,  and  re- 
seeding  itself  freely,  no  matter  how  closely  it  may  be 
eaten  down.  Cattle  and  sheep  become  'rolling  fat' 
on  pastures  where  this  vetch  abounds.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  native  forage  plants,  and  should 
be  given  an  extended  trial  in  cultivation,  being  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  drier  soils." 

But,  as  the  species  discussed  by  Mr.  Smith  is  an 
annual  and  the  Torrey's  wild  vetch  a  perennial,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  latter  might  prove  to  be  a 
more  valuable  forage  plant  for  the  wooded  ranges. 
Sheep  are  very  fond  of  it  and  it  is  considered  a  rich 
feed.  We  would  like  to  have  reports  from  readers 
on  this  plant,  particularly  as  to  its  range  ;  for  if  it 
will  endure  exposure,  it  should  be  installed  on  many 
dry  hillsides  which  need  perennial  plants. 
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The  Week. 

This  issue  brings  us  to  the  close  of  another  volume 
and  next  week  will  open  the  sixty-sixth  half  year  of 
the  life  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  The  closing 
volume  has  made  a  good  record  in  estimation  of  sub- 
scribers. Not  only  has  patronage  been  good,  but 
words  of  warmth  and  appreciation  have  been  freer 
than  usual,  even  in  an  experience  which  has  been 
brightened  by  so  many  of  them.  The  work  of  ren- 
dering available  to  our  readers  the  latest  and  best 
information  from  all  trustworthy  sources  bas  always 
proved  very  interesting  and  inspiring,  but  never 
more  so  than  now,  while  there  is  so  much  activity  in 
current  agricultural  affairs  and  such  surety  of  com- 
ing progress  and  development.  The  many  topics 
upon  which  we  try  to  teach  our  readers  to  be  wiser 
and  more  effective  workers  can  be  inferred  from  the 
index  of  the  volume,  which  occupies  the  last  page  of 
this  issue.  The  subscriber  who  keeps  his  papers  and 
binds  or  simply  stitches  them  together  with  a  cord, 
has  a  reference  volume  for  which  he  cannot  find  a 
substitute — for  there  is  no  other  paper  which  does 
the  work  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  nor  enjoys 
a  like  position  in  the  agricultural  public  mind  of 
California. 

Little  is  doing  in  spot  wheat,  for  shippers  cannot 
get  the  grain  at  their  prices.  Wheat  options  are 
stiff  and  higher,  having  gained  about  3  cents  per 
cental  since  our  last  report.  Seven  ships  are  now  on 
the  engaged  list,  one  spot  charter  being  taken  at 
17s.  6d.  There  has  been  a  heavy  movement  of  flour  to 
Asia,  one  ship  taking  31,000  barrels.  Barley  spot  is 
firmer;  cars  are  scarce  to  bring  in  the  new  crop. 
Barley  to  arrive  is  lower.  One  cargo,  nearly  all  bar- 
ley, has  gone  abroad,  and  a  ship  to  load  barley  has 
been  taken  at  San  Diego.  New  red  oats  are  selling 
fairly  considering  quality,  which  is  not  high.  Corn  is 
high  and  light  supply — both  Eastern  and  California 
holding  the  same  figures.  Rye  is  firm.  White  beans 
are  unchanged;  limas  are  weak,  while  pinks  and 
blackeyes  are  lower.  Bran  and  middlings  are  easier-  i 
Hay  is  fairly  steady.  Meats  are  unchanged;  beef 
and  mutton  being  quiet  and  hogs  firm.  Butter  has 
the  same  general  range,  but  there  is  a  little  vari- 
ation here  and  there  as  a  house  has  too  little  or 
too  much  of  it.  Cheese  holds  up  well  and  is  in 
fair  demand.  Eggs  are  demoralized;  hot  weather 
eggs,  both  Eastern  and  Californian,  are  break- 
ing each  other,  and  the  only  kind  which  go  into 
storage  are  sent  in  the  hope  of  helping  the  present 
condition.  The  amount  of  eggs  now  in  storage  is 
greater  than  ever  before.    Poultry  is  in  the  same 


shape  as  eggs,  with  five  cars  of  Eastern  fighting  the 
local  supply.  At  the  close  there  is  a  fair  movement, 
but  at  low  prices.  Potatoes  are  firm  and  higher, 
while  onions  are  less  active  and  easier.  Choice  cher- 
ries have  sold  well.  The  supply  of  apricots  is  ample; 
some  wharf  sales  have  been  made  at  $20  per  ton. 
Peaches  are  more  abundant.  Many  early  plums  are 
neglected.  Loganberries  and  currants  are  in  large 
supply;  fine  raspberries  and  strawberries  have  sold 
well.  The  oranges  now  in  are  poor  and  neglected. 
Lemons  are  steady  for  choice  and  slow  for  low  grades. 
Dried  prunes  have  had  fair  movement;  one  ship  has 
taken  seventy-six  tons  for  Germany.  New  prunes, 
four  sizes  Santa  Clara,  are  reported  sold  at  3  cents, 
but  straight  goods  cannot  be  had  for  that.  Ex- 
tracted honey  is  freer;  new  comb  is  wanted  for  local 
trade.  Growers  are  holding  hops  stiffly  above  buy- 
ers figures.  Wool  sales  at  Qkiah  were  about  at 
Cloverdale  prices.  There  is  little  wool  here  in  first 
hands.  Eastern  markets  are  firm.  Dakota  sales 
are  reported  3  to  4  cents  above  last  year. 

Fruit  is  going  overland  at  a  good  rate  this  year: 
the  total  being  286*  cars  up  to  June  16  against  197 
cars  last  year.  This  week  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
cars  daily  are  going  East  from  Sasramento.  There 
ought  to  be  a  grand  total  this  year  if  strikes  or 
other  labor  troubles  do  not  intervene,  because  there 
is  a  great  summer  fruit  vacancy  at  the  East  and 
California  is  the  hope  of  the  consumer  who  wishes 
something  juicy  during  the  heated  spell.  There 
ought  to  be  a  thorough  cleanup  of  all  we  can  gather 
in  the  fruit  line  this  year,  for  after  the  fresh  fruit 
demand  there  will  be  all  the  rest  of  the  year  for  our 
canned  and  dried  fruits.  Already  local  prices  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  preparations  of  the  canners  to 
do  large  things  and  good  dried  fruits  have  a  very 
promising  outlook  surely.  It  looks  as  though  only 
high  prices  would  secure  the  good  fruit.  The  croak- 
ers and  bears  who  are  so  afraid  that  everybody  but 
they  themselves  will  plant  too  many  fruit  trees,  will 
get  a  good  twist  on  the  tongue  this  year.  There 
never  was  a  better  outlook  for  really  good  products 
in  the  fruit  line. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  is  going  to  work 
zealously  to  overcome  the  handicaps  and  put  up  a 
good  State  Fair  this  year.  In  the  first  place  Gov- 
ernor Pardee  has  made  a  lot  of  good  appointments 
to  the  directorate.  They  are  as  follows :  E.  W. 
Howard  of  San  Mateo  county,  largely  interested  in 
stock  raising  and  agriculture;  Frank  H.  Burke,  the 
well-known  Holstein  breeder,  proprietor  of  the  La 
Siesta  Stock  Farm  at  San  Jose,  and  a  well-known 
real  estate  dealer  and  man  of  affairs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; Ex-Senator  William  Johnson  of  Sacrmento, 
ex-Master  of  the  State  Grange,  ex-president  of  the 
State  Dairy  Association,  etc.,  a  man  of  great  capac- 
ity for  making  things  succeed  both  for  the  public  and 
for  himself.  J.  W.  Wilson,  of  Sacramento,  has  been 
a  director  heretofore  and  has  always  done  much  to 
make  the  fairs  successful.  At  the  meeting  in  Sacra- 
mento on  Monday,  Mr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Suisun, 
was  unanimously  made  president,  which  was  a  good 
thing  to  do.  It  looks  as  though  there  would  be  no 
permanent  secretary  elected  at  present  and  this  will 
keep  Mr.  Dowden  in  place,  which  is  also  a  good 
thing.  The  fair  will  open  August  31  and  continue 
two  weeks.  Let  everyone  do  something  to  make  it 
a  grand  success.  It  ought  to  be  a  rallying  place  for 
the  great  display  at  St.  Louis  next  spring. 

Director  Leroy  Anderson  of  the  California  Poly- 
technic School  at  San  Luis  Obispo  is  to  be  invited  to 
judge  the  live  stock  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year.  This  is  a  wise  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  a  fitting  compliment 
to  Dr.  Anderson.  He  has  made  many  friends  since 
he  came  to  the  State  University  three  years  ago, 
and  we  presume  it  is  proper  to  show  them  how  much 
Dr.  Anderson  thinks  of  them  and  of  California  by  the 
statement  that  he  recently  declined  the  offer  of  the 
headship  of  a  new  live  stock  department  at  Cornell 
University  in  order  that  he  might  remain  in  Cali- 
fornia and  build  up  the  new  agricultural  school  at 
San  Luis  Obispo,  which  was  placed  in  his  hands 
about  a  year  ago.  We  presume  it  is  proper  also  for 
us  to  tell  Dr.  Anderson's  many  friends  among  the 
readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  that  he  was 
married  during  the  present  month  to  Miss  Isabelle 
Goden  of  Los  Angeles,  a  graduate  of  the  University 


of  California,  and  a  lady  of  exceptional  grace  and 
j  goodness.  We  hope  then  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son's numerous  manifestations  of  good  will  for  Cali- 
fornians  that  he  will  refuse  all  offers  to  change  his 
j  field  and  will  give  his  life  to  the  development  of  the 
important  institution  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  to  such 
other  trusts  and  honors  which  California  may  have 
in  store  for  him. 

Dr.  V.  A.  Moore  of  Cornell  University,  the  noted 
teacher  and  investigator  in  veterinary  subjects,  of 
whose  visit  to  California  mention  was  made  last 
week,  has  been  in  Petaluma  during  the  week,  with 
Dr.  A.  R.  Ward  of  the  University  of  California,  lay- 
ing out  the  work  of  investigating  poultry  diseases 
provided  for  by  the  last  Legislature.  Dr.  Moore  ex- 
pects to  stay  in  the  State  several  weeks  and  to  visit 
many  parts  of  it  in  the  interest  of  animal  health  and 
sanitation,  along  lines  in  which  he  has  won  such  wide 
reputation. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


English  Walnuts  in  Distress. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  on  our  place  a  bard- 
shell  English  walnut  tree,  fourteen  years  old,  which 
has  borne  nuts  four  years,  but  not  a  full  crop.  This 
year  it  has  only  a  very  few  nuts,  and  the  tree  has 
every  indication  of  dying.  It  has  not  leafed  out  well 
and  the  ends  of  the  limbs  are  dead.  There  is  a  ditch 
of  running  water  near  the  tree.  We  have  had  fear- 
ful north  winds  that  may  have  effected  it.  We  dis- 
like to  loose  it  as  it  affords  delightful  shade.  Any 
suggestions  from  you  would  be  most  thankfully  re- 
ceived.— Tree  Lover,  Penryn. 

From  the  description  given  in  your  letter  it  seems 
probable  that  your  walnut  tree  is  suffering  from  an 
accumulation  of  water  about  the  roots,  which  for 
lack  of  depth  of  soil  or  otherwise  cannot  escape. 
When  there  is  a  failure  of  proper  leafage,  or  when 
the  limbs  die  back,  the  trouble  is  usually  at  the  root, 
and  although  the  walnut  tree  likes  constant  and 
adequate  supply  of  water,  the  roots  will  not  endure 
continued  saturation.  If  it  were  possible  for  you  to 
change  the  ditch  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  tree 
and  then  cut  back  the  dead  limbs  to  good  healthy 
wood  it  is  probable  that  the  tree  would  recover.  If 
it  is  not  possible  to  change  the  line  of  the  ditch  per- 
haps you  could  put  in  a  tight  board  flume  or  some 
other  arrangement  so  that  the  water  would  be  car- 
ried alongside  the  tree  without  continually  seeping 
away  into  the  soil.  There  seems  to  be  no  change  for 
betterment  of  the  tree  unless  the  soil  conditions  can 
be  improved. 

Date  Palm  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — How  can  I  get  seeds  or  plants  of 
any  variety  of  date  palm  which  you  think  would 
prove  successful  at  Imperial,  on  the  Colorado  desert. 
If  so,  would  like  to  give  it  a  trial.  Do  you  think 
pineapples  would  thrive  on  the  desert  ? — Colonist, 
Riverside. 

You  can  get  date  palms  quite  easily  by  planting 
the  seed  of  the  dried  dates,  which  germinate  and 
grow  easily  if  planted  in  a  sandy  loam,  partly  shaded 
and  kept  continually  moist  but  not  too  wet.  The  ob- 
jection in  procuring  plants  in  this  way  from  the  seed 
is  that  the  plants  do  not  come  true  from  the  seed 
but  are  likely  to  bear  fruit  inferior  to  that  from 
which  the  seed  is  taken.  The  only  way  to  get  dates 
of  a  certain  kind  is  to  take  an  off-shoot  or  sucker 
from  the  plant  which  bears  the  desirable  fruit.  It  is 
very  difficult  and  expensive  to  get  these  because 
they  have  to  be  secured  in  the  date  growing  coun- 
tries of  the  old  world.  The  Government  has  made 
several  importations  of  them  and  they  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  a  limited  extent,  but  there  are  very  few 
such  plants  to  be  had  and  their  multiplication  by  off- 
shoots, or  suckers,  is  scant  and  slow.  For  these 
reasons,  although  it  will  be  quite  easy  for  you  to  get 
as  many  date  palms  as  you  desire  by  growing  them 
from  the  seed,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  get  any  number  which  will  be  sure  to  bear  a 
desirable  kind  of  fruit. 

Pineapples  will  not  grow  successfully  on  the  des- 
ert. The  winter  temperatures  are  too  low  and  the 
dry  air  and  heat  of  the  summer  are  not  suited  to  a 
plant  which  grows  naturally  under  moist  tropical 
conditions. 

Cassava  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  particularly  anxious  to 
learn  about  cassava  in  California.    While  this  is 
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grown  in  the  southern  States  so  successfully,  where 
the  soil  is  sandy,  it  is  questioned  whether  it  would 
prove  successful  in  California.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  the  result  of  your  investigation  regarding  the 
soil  suited  to  its  growth,  and  whether  it  could  be 
produced  successfully  in  our  State  for  feeding  hogs 
and  cattle.  Dj  you  think  the  soil  around  Loomis,  in 
Placer  county,  would  be  suited  to  the  plant? — 
Reader,  San  Francisco. 

The  efforts  we  have  made  at  the  University  sta- 
tions at  Tulare  and  in  southern  California  to  grow 
cassava  have  been  failures.  The  effort  has  also  bee^ 
made  by  a  number  of  private  parties  without  suc- 
cess. The  plant  does  not  seem  to  enjoy  the  heat  and 
dry  air  of  our  valley  plains.  If  it  succeeds  anywhere 
it  will  be  on  moist  bottoms,  where  there  is  a  higher 
percentage  of  atmospheric  humidity.  There  are 
such  creek  bottoms  in  the  vicinity  of  Loomis,  where 
the  plant  might  succeed,  if  it  would  succeed  any- 
where in  California,  but  such  lands  would  be  too  val- 
uable for  other  purposes,  for  where  you  can  get  a 
good  growth  of  alfalfa,  it  is  idle  to  think  of  giving 
the  land  to  cassava.  On  inferior  or  dry  uplands,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  made  thus  far,  the  plant 
would  be  a  complete  failure. 

The  Piemelon  for  Stock. 

To  the  Editor: — I  noted  in  your  State  (around 
Hanford)  a  citron  or  piemelon  much  in  appearance 
like  a  watermelon,  but  much  heavier,  and  which 
would  stay  out  all  winter  on  the  ground.  Stock  of 
all  kinds  seem  to  like  them  and  fatten  on  them.  I 
brought  some  of  the  seed  home  with  me  to  give  to 
some  of  our  farmers.  Have  you  any  articles  on  this 
melon  ?  If  so,  please  kindly  send  them  to  me,  or  if 
you  have  a  catalogue  of  publications  I  would  thank 
you  for  it. — Farmer,  Tennessee. 

We  have  published  little  about  growing  these  pie- 
melons,  because  that  is  generally  understood  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  planting  and  culture  are  the  same  as 
for  field  squashes,  watermelons,  etc.,  and  our  winters 
are  so  free  from  freezing  that  the  melons  are  not  in- 
jured by  being  left  in  the  field  until  they  are  wanted 
for  stock  in  the  corrals.  The  vines  are  killed  gener- 
ally by  the  frost,  but  the  fruit  remains  unharmed. 
This,  of  course,  would  not  be  the  case  in  wintry  cli- 
mates. Suggestions  about  the  use  of  piemelons  in  a 
climate  different  from  ours  can  be  had  by  securing 
publications  concerning  them  from  Kansas,  because 
this  melon  is  largely  used  in  Kansas  for  stock  feed- 
ing. If  you  should  address  Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn,  Sec- 
retary State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
he  can  send  you  something  that  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Leaf  Failure. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  tell  me  through  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  what  is  the  matter  with  the  sam- 
ple of  rose  leaves  and  apple  leaves  enclosed  ?  We 
give  them  plenty  of  water  and  keep  the  ground  well 
stirred  around  them,  but  still  the  leaves  dry  and 
wither,  and  our  chestnut  trees  that  we  set  out  this 
spring  leafed  out  and  seemed  to  grow  for  awhile, 
then  the  leaves  dried  and  fell  off  and  the  trees  are 
dying.  The  twigs  begin  to  die  at  the  ends  and  die  to 
the  body  of  the  tree,  then  the  body  dies  from  the  top 
downwards.  Is  it  a  blight  ?  Dj  you  know  a  rem- 
edy? If  so,  will  you  please  answer  through  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  ?— Mrs.  E.  Boles,  San  Joa- 
quin county. 

The  leaf  and  twig  failure  is  probably  due  to  soil 
conditions.  There  is  no  blight  or  other  disease  dis- 
cernible. Both  the  aspect  of  the  leaves  and  what 
you  say  of  the  behavior  of  the  twigs  indicate  root 
failure,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  there  is  suspi- 
cion of  lack  of  moisture.  Have  you  dug  down  and 
found  the  earth  moist  enough  so  that  it  "balls" 
when  pressed  in  the  hand,  or  nave  you  been  pouring 
water  on  the  surface  and  find  just  the  color  of  moist- 
ure, but  no  water  available  for  the  uses  of  the  plant 
in  the  lower  soil  ?  The  color  of  moisture  is  not 
enough  ;  that  much  moisture  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  the  soil  by  the  roots  ;  there  must  must  be  more 
than  that  to  sustain  the  plant.  In  tree  planting  on 
loose,  sandy  soil  the  moisture  goes  out  by  the  lower 
route  and  the  tree  gets  into  distress  in  spite  of  sur- 
face watering  and  stirring.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  causes  of  root  failure  than  drouth,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  leaf  is  similar.  A  touch  of  alkaii  or 
of  salt  will  do  it,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  a  lack  of 
moisture  enough  to  compensate  for  growth  and 
transpiration. 

To  Expel  Ants. 

To  the  Editor: — We  are  very  much  troubled  with 
the  little  red  ants.    It  amounts  to  almost  the  same 


as  the  plague  in  Egypt,  as  they  are  all  over  the 
house,  even  to  the  linen  closet  on  the  second  floor. 
We  have  tried  everything  we  can  think  of  and  would 
be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  offer  us  some 
suggestions. — Subscriber,  East  Oakland. 

The  latest  prescription  for  banishing  ants,  and 
which  seems  to  have  succeeded  admirably  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Harry  East  Miller, 
a  San  Francisco  chemist,  as  follows  :  Take  one 
tablespoonful  of  glycerine  and  put  it  in  an  old  saucer, 
then  add  one  teaspoonful  of  Paris  green  and  thor- 
oughly mix,  rubbing  the  Paris  green  into  the  glyce- 
rine until  it  becomes  a  light  green  paint.  Then  with 
a  small  brush  or  pointed  stick  put  a  thin  layer  of 
this  green  paint  around  all  the  cracks  through  which 
the  ants  appear  to  get  entrance.  We  have  the  testi- 
mony of  several  parties  who  have  tried  this  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  that  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and 
that  the  ants  are  seen  no  more.  You  must  under- 
stand that  the  Paris  green  is  a  virulent  poison  and 
must  be  used  carefully  and  put  well  into  the  cracks 
and  crevices,  so  that  it  will  not  be  likely  to  attach 
itself  to  anything  that  is  edible.  We  hope  that  this 
may  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  many  other  things 
which  you  have  tried,  and  would  like  to  hear  what 
your  degree  of  success  may  be. 

Probably  After-Effect  of  Curl  Leaf. 

To  the  Editor: — I  inclose  you  some  leaves  from 
my  Late  Crawford  peaches  that  appear  unhealthy. 
They  were  badly  affected  with  curl  leaf  early  in  the 
season,  and  the  leaves  still  continue  to  fall  off,  though 
I  supposed  curl  leaf  did  not  last  as  long  as  that. 
The  leaves  now  failing  do  not  seem  to  have  curl  leaf. 
The  moisture  condition  of  the  soil  is  good,  as  I  ascer- 
tained by  digging.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  any  dis- 
ease other  than  curl  leaf  is  causing  this  unhealthy 
condition  ? — A  Subscriber,  Fresno. 

There  is  no  disease  discernible.  The  trouble  seems 
to  be  from  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  tree  follow- 
ing the  attack  of  curl  leaf.  This  is  not  unusual  with 
the  Late  Crawford,  which  is  not  a  tree  of  strong 
constitution  and  is  sometimes  killed  outright  by  con- 
tinued effects  of  the  curl  leaf  fungus.  The  leaves  you 
send  are  exceedingly  thin  in  texture  and  the  partial 
browning  may  be  due  to  the  sunheat  upon  such  thin 
delicate  tissure,  but  whether  it  be  thus  caused  or 
whether  it  be  the  dying  of  a  weak  leaf  without  a  sec- 
ondary cause,  the  first  cause  was  the  curl  leaf  oper- 
ating on  a  variety  which  is  very  susceptible  to  its 
attack.  Probably  nothing  can  be  done  except  main- 
tenance of  fair  moisture.  The  trees  may  die  or  may 
pull  through. 

The  Moon  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — As  I  have  run  a  market  garden 
it  does  not  take  me  long  to  figure  up  the  difference 
between  good  fertilizers  and  good  cultivation  and 
moon  effects  on  vegetation,  but  are  there  any  scien- 
tific people  who  dispute  the  moon's  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  ?  If  the  moon 
does  cause  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  why  is  it  that 
there  is  no  tide  on  Lake  Superior  and  the  Caspian 
Sea  or  any  other  inland  body  of  water  not  extending 
into  extremes  of  temperature  ?  All  lakes  and  inland 
seas  not  connected  with  main  oceans  that  connect 
the  frigid  zone  with  the  torrid  have  no  tides. — Red- 
dingite. 

This  carries  the  question  of  the  moon's  influence 
beyond  the  agricultural  lines  and  consequently  be- 
yond our  field  of  discussion.  It  may  be  suggested, 
however,  that  the  water  is  more  mobile  than  the 
land,  consequently  yields  to  the  moon's  attraction 
and  rises  and  falls  as  she  passes.  The  reasons  why 
we  have  no  tides  in  land-locked  waters  is  that  there 
is  not  a  free  mass  of  water  large  enough  to  be  notice- 
ably disturbed  nor  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  cur- 
rents because  of  the  action  of  immovable  barriers. 
If  this  is  not  right,  please  do  not  say  anything  about 
it.  We  are  here  to  discuss  agriculture,  not  astron- 
omy. _ 

Some  Fritillarias  Poisonous. 

To  the  Editor:— On  page  339  of  the  May  30th  issue 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  I  note  that  you  state 
that  the  bulbs  of  Fritillaria  mutica  are  not  at 
all  poisonous,  and,  since  I  found  that  the  Mendo- 
cino county  Indians  would  not  eat  the  roots  of 
this  plant,  I  write  to  ask  if  you  have  any  scien- 
tific basis  on  which  to  found  your  conclusion  that 
it  is  not  poisonous.  Dr.  H.  H.  Behr  considers 
the  plant  suspicious.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the 
bulbs  of  one  of  the  Kamtschatka  species  is  consid- 
ered good  food,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  two  or  three 
other  species,  especially  F.  imperialis,  are  considered 
poisonous. — V.  K.  Chesnut,  Asst.  Botanist,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Washington. 

We  regret  to  say  that  at  the  moment  we  cannot 


give  the  information  asked.  Our  reply  in  the  issue 
of  May  30  was  made  on  the  basis  of  information  given 
us  by  a  botanical  friend  who  is  now  doing  field  work 
in  the  wilds  and  is  out  of  reach.  Have  any  other 
readers  points  about  the  character  of  the  mutica 
bulbs? 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
June  22,  1903. 

Alexander  McAdib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Nearly  normal  weather  conditions  prevailed  during  the 
week.  Late  sown  grain  has  been  improved  to  some  ex- 
tent by  favorable  weather,  but  will  be  a  light  crop. 
Early  wheat  has  commenced  in  several  places,  and  the 
yield  is  nearly  up  to  the  average.  Barley  harvest  con- 
tinues; the  grain  Is  of  line  quality  and  the  yield  fully 
average.  The  hay  crop  is  being  rapidly  baled  and 
stored;  in  Tehama  county  it  is  reported  less  than  half 
the  average  yield,  and  it  is  light  in  nearly  all  sections. 
Hops  in  Yuba  county  are  said  to  be  very  light.  Corn 
and  potatoes  are  doing  well.  Apricots  are  nearly  all 
gathered,  and  most  of  the  crop  is  being  dried;  the  yield 
is  better  than  expected  in  some  places.  The  prune  crop 
is  not  as  good  as  last  year  in  Butte  county.  Large  ship- 
ments of  peaches  and  plums  are  being  made  from  Sacra- 
mento. Grapes  are  in  excellent  condition  and  will  yield 
heavily.    Citrus  fruits  are  thrifty. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  during  the  wesk  was  favorable  for  crops 
of  all  kinds.  Fogs  along  the  coast  were  beneficial  to  late 
grain,  and  in  some  places  a  small  crop  will  be  harvested. 
Early  grain  harvest  is  progressing  in  many  places;  wheat 
and  barley  are  yielding  fair  crops,  though  below  average 
in  some  sections.  Hay  harvest  is  nearly  completed  and 
baling  is  progressing;  the  yield  is  generally  light,  but 
the  quality  is  good.  Grasshoppers  are  doing  slight  dam- 
age in  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  Sugar  beets, 
beans  and  corn  are  in  good  condition.  Apples  are  ripen- 
ing and  a  large  crop  is  probable.  Apricot  drying  is 
progressing.  Peaches,  pears,  prunes  and  plums  are 
doing  well  and  will  yield  heavily.  Reports  from  all 
sections  indicate  that  the  grape  crop  will  be  unusually 
large. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  clear  and 
pleasant,  and  very  beneficial  to  the  fruit  crop.  Fruit  of 
all  kinds  is  making  good  progress.  Apricots  are  ripen- 
ing rapidly  and  drying  has  commenced;  the  fruit  is  of 
excellent  quality.  Grain  harvest  is  progressing  rapidly; 
wheat  and  barley  generally  yielding  better  than  was  ex- 
pected, but  the  crop  will  be  light.  Haying  continues  in 
some  sections;  the  second  crop  of  alfalfa  and  some  late 
sown  grain  being  cut.  Grapes  are  setting  well  and  a 
large  crop  is  expected.  Summer  crops  are  making  good 
growth.  Green  feed  is  scarce,  but  stock  are  in  good  con- 
dition and  healthy.    Irrigation  water  is  plentiful. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  was  generally  warm  and  clear,  but  with 
cool  nights  and  fogs  along  the  coast.  Grain  harvest  is 
progressing  rapidly  in  nearly  all  sections,  and  wheat  and 
barley  are  yielding  large  crops.  The  cool,  foggy  nights 
retarded  the  growth  of  corn,  but  improved  beets  and 
beans.  The  sugar  beet  crop  in  Ventura  county  is  re- 
ported unusually  good;  harvest  will  commence  soon. 
Mustard  harvest  has  commenced  in  Lompoc;  the  crop  is 
reported  light,  but  Is  much  earlier  than  usual.  Hay  bal- 
ing is  progressing;  the  yield  and  quality  are  very  good. 
Grasshoppers  caused  slight  damage  to  grain  and  hay  at 
Campo,  San  Diego  county.  Apricots  and  peaches  are 
ripening  slowly.  There  will  be  a  large  yield  of  grapes 
and  nearly  all  deciduous  fruits  except  apricots.  River- 
side oranges  will  yield  heavily. 

Eureka  Summary.— Favorable  conditions  prevailed 
along  the  coast;  crops  made  good  progress,  and  the  out- 
look for  hay  is  more  encouraging.  No  material  improve- 
ment in  condition  of  grass  and  crops  on  high  lands. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Normal  weather  condi- 
tions, except  more  cloudy  than  usual  in  coast  sections. 
Apricots  are  of  better  quality  than  usual.  Some  sections 
report  a  light  crop  of  poaches. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  H. 
Wednesday,  June  24,  1903,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date.... 

Maximum    Tempera- 1 
ture  for  the  Week.. .  j 

Minimum  Tempera- 
t ure  for  the  Week. . .  j 

.12 

51  58 

51.96 

43  39 

64 

48 

Red  Bluff  ; 

.00 

24.21 

31.74 

24.82 

96 

60 

.00 

18.62 

17  31 

23.84 

90 

64 

.00 

18.28 

18  98 

24.91 

70 

50 

.00 

8.50 

6.87 

13  21 

94 

52 

.00 

2.36 

4.34 

5  58 

90 

60 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.00 
.00 

18.49 
19.29 

21  96 
10.60 

17.5! 
17.85 

86 

80 

46 
54 

.00 

11.75 

6.16 

7.67 

72 

56 

.00 

1.73 

.68 

2.89 

104 

68 

404 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  on  Good  Roads. 

President  Roosevelt's  Speech  at  the  National  Good  Roads' 
Convention  at  St.  Lou's. 

When  we  wish  to  use  descriptive  adjectives  fit  to 
characterize  great  empires  and  the  men  who  made 
those  empires  great,  invariably  one  of  the  adjectives 
used  is  to  signify  that  the  empire  built  good  roads. 
When  we  speak  of  the  Romans,  we  speak  of  them  as 
rulers,  as  conquerors,  as  administrators,  as  road 
builders. 

There  were  empires  that  rose  overnight  and  fell 
overnight;  empires  whose  influence  was  absolutely 
evanescent ;  which  passed  away  without  leaving  a 
trace  of  their  former  existence  ;  but  whenever  the 
Roman  established  his  rule,  the  traces  of  that  rule 
remain  deep  to-day,  stamped  on  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  people,  and  stamped  in  tangible  form 
upon  the  soil  itself. 

Passing  through  Britain  fifteen  centuries  after  the 
dominion  of  Rome  has  passed  away,  the  Roman  roads 
as  features  still  remain.  Going  through  Italy,  where 
power  after  power  has  risen  and  flowered  and  van- 
ished since  the  days  when  the  temporal  dominion  of 
the  Roman  emperors  transferred  its  seat  from  Rome 
to  Constantinople  ;  going  through  Italy  after  the 
Lombard,  the  Goth,  the  Byzantine  and  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  middle  ages  have  ruled  that  country,  it  is 
the  imperishable  Roman  road  that  reappears.  The 
habit  of  road  building  marks  in  a  nation  those  solid, 
stable  qualities  which  tell  for  permanent  greatness. 

Right  to  Demand  Good  Roads. — Merely  from  the 
standpoint  of  historical  analogy,  we  should  have  a 
right  to  ask  that  this  people  which  has  tamed  a  con- 
tinent, which  has  built  up  a  country  with  a  continent 
for  its  base,  which  boasts  itself,  with  truth,  as  the 
mightiest  republic  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
which  we  firmly  believe  will  in  the  century  now  open- 
ing rise  to  a  position  of  headship  and  leadership  such 
as  no  other  nation  has  ever  yet  attained — merely 
from  historical  analogy,  I  say,  we  should  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  such  a  nation  build  good  roads. 

Much  more  have  we  a  right  to  demand  it  from  the 
practical  standpoint.  The  difference  between  the 
semi-barbarism  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  civilization 
which  succeeded  it  was  the  difference  between  poor 
and  good  means  of  communication.  And  we,  to  whom 
space  is  less  of  an  obstacle  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  any  nation,  we  who  have  spanned  a  conti- 
nent, who  have  thrust  our  border  westward  in  the 
course  of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  until  it  has  gone 
from  the  Atlantic  over  the  Alleghanies,  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  across  the  great  plains, 
over  the  Rockies,  to  where  the  Golden  Gate  lets 
through  the  long-heaving  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and 
finally  to  Alaska  and  the  Arctic  regions,  to  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Orient,  the  tropic  isles  of  the  sea,  we,  who 
take  so  little  account  of  mere  space,  must  see  to  it 
that  the  bests  means  of  nullifying  the  existence  of 
space  are  at  our  command. 

Railroads  no  Substitute. — Of  course,  during  the 
last  century  there  has  been  altogether  phenomenal 
growth  in  one  kind  of  road  wholly  unknown  to  the 
people  of  old — the  iron  road.  The  railway  is,  of 
course,  something  purely  modern.  Now,  a  great 
many  excellent  people  have  proceeded  upon  the  as- 
sumption that,  somehow  or  other,  having  good  rail- 
ways are  a  substitute  for  having  good  highways — 
good  ordinary  roads.  A  more  untenable  position  can 
not  be  imagined.  What  the  railroad  does  is  to  de- 
velop the  country,  and,  of  course,  its  development 
implies  that  the  country  will  need  more  and  better 
roads. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  matter,  I  am  tempted  to 
say,  of  national  humiliation  that  there  should  be  so 
little  attention  paid  to  our  roads — that  there  should 
be  a  willingness,  not  merely  to  refrain  from  making 
good  roads,  but  to  let  the  roads  that  were  in  exist- 
ence become  worse  ;  and  I  can  not  too  heartily  con- 
gratulate our  people  upon  the  existence  of  a  body 
such  as  this,  ramifying  into  every  section  of  the 
country,  having  its  communications  in  every  State  of 
the  country,  and  bent  upon  this  eminently  practical 
work  of  making  the  conditions  of  life  easier  and  bet- 
ter for  the  people  who  of  all  others  we  can  least  af- 
ford to  see  grow  discontented  with  their  lot  in  life — 
the  people  who  live  in  the  country  districts. 

Industrial  Development.  —  The  excessive,  the 
wholly  unheard-of,  rate  of  our  industrial  development 
during  the  past  seventy-five  years,  together  with  the 
good  sides,  has  bad  some  evil  sides.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
to  see  our  cities  built  up,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
our  country  districts.  The  healthy  thing  is  to 
see  the  building  up  of  both  the  city  and  the  country. 
But  we  can  not  expect  the  best,  the  most  eager,  the 
most  ambitious,  young  men  to  stay  in  the  country,  to 
stay  on  the  farm,  unless  they  have  certain  advantages. 
If  farm  life  is  a  life  of  isolation  and  mental  poverty, 
a  life  in  which  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  for 
one  man  to  communicate  with  his  neighbor,  you  can 
rest  assured  that  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  leave  it 
on  the  part  of  those  very  people  whom  we  should 
most  wish  to  see  stay  on  the  farm. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  encourage  in  every  way  any 


tendency  to  check  an  unhealthy  flow  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  city.  There  are  several  tendencies  in  evi- 
dence. The  growth  of  electricity  as  applied  to  means 
of  transportation  tends,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  exer- 
cise a  centrifugal  force  to  offset  the  centripetal  force 
of  steam.  Exactly  as  the  uses  of  steam  have  tended 
to  gather  men  into  masses,  so  now  electricity,  as  ap- 
plied to  transportation,  has  tended  to  scatter  them 
out  again.  Trolley  lines  running  out  in  the  country 
are  doing  a  great  deal  to  render  it  possible  to  live  in 
the  country,  and  yet  not  lose  the  advantages  of  the 
town.  The  telephone  is  not  to  be  minimized  as  an  in- 
strument with  a  tendency  in  the  same  direction. 
Rural  free  delivery  is  playing  its  part  along  the  same 
lines.  But  no  one  thing  can  do  as  much  to  offset  the 
tendency  toward  an  unhealthy  trend  from  the  coun- 
try into  the  city  as  the  making  and  keeping  of  good 
roads. 

Effects  of  Good  Roads. — They  are  needed  for 
the  sake  of  their  effects  upon  the  industrial  conditions 
of  the  country  districts,  and  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
say  that  they  are  needed  even  more  for  their  effect 
upon  the  social  conditions  of  the  country.  If  winter 
means  to  the  average  farmer  the  existence  of  a  long 
line  of  liquid  morasses,  through  which  he  has  to  move 
his  goods  if  bent  on  business,  or  to  wade  and  swim  if 
bent  on  pleasure;  if  winter  means  that,  if  an  ordi- 
nary rain  comes,  the  farmer's  girl  or  boy  can  not  use 
his  or  her  bicycle;  if  a  little  heavy  water  means  a 
stoppage  of  all  communication,  why,  you  have  got  to 
expect  that  there  will  be  a  great  many  young  people 
of  both  sexes  who  won't  find  farm  life  attractive. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  among  many  others,  that  I 
feel  the  work  you  are  doing  is  so  pre-eminently  one 
for  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  fact  that  you  are  doing  it.  In  our 
American  life  it  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the 
amount  of  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  asso- 
ciations of  individuals  who  have  gathered  together  to 
work  for  a  common  object  which  was  to  be  of  benefit 
to  the  community  as  a  whole.  And  among  all  the 
excellent  objects  for  which  men  and  women  combine 
to  work  to-day,  there  are  few  indeed  who  have  a 
better  right  to  command  the  energies  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  movement,  and  the  hearty  sympathy 
and  support  of  those  outside,  than  this  movement  in 
which  ycu  are  engaged. 


A  Supervisor's  Conclusions  on  Oiling  Roads. 

Supervisor  Morris  Brooke  of  Sacramento  county 
delivered  an  interesting  and  instructive  address  upon 
the  subject  of  oiling  adobe  roads  before  the  Conven- 
tion of  Supervisors  recently  held  at  Martinez. 

The  Adobe  Road. — The  problem  of  rendering 
adobe  roads  firm  and  suitable  for  heavy  traffic,  es- 
pecially in  winter,  is  one  which  has  taxed  the  weary 
brain  of  many  a  road  commissioner,  and  has  finally 
been  given  up  in  despair,  as  the  nature  of  this  variety 
of  soil  offers  little  or  no  resistance  either  to  rain  or 
sun.  The  rain  melts  it,  transferring  it  into  a  soft, 
oozy  black  substance,  which,  churned  by  travel  into 
the  consistency  of  uncooled  jelly,  sticks  to  the  wheels 
and  harness,  impeding  the  motion  of  the  vehicle  and 
the  movements  of  the  animals,  thus  increasing  the 
labors  and  decreasing  the  profits  of  the  farmers  who 
are  compelled  to  haul  their  produce  over  such  roads. 
As  it  dries  it  cuts  into  great,  irregular  ruts  and 
cracks,  making  it  almost  impossible  for  man  or  beast 
to  find  a  place  whereon  to  set  his  foot,  thus  necessi- 
tating a  much  greater  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the 
load  to  the  same  amount  of  horse  power;  and,  finally, 
as  the  summer  heat  comes  on,  the  dry,  black  cakes 
cut  up  into  powder  by  the  action  of  travel,  forming 
a  bed  of  thick  dust,  which,  filling  the  deep  ruts  and 
rising  in  black,  suffocating  clouds  about  both  team 
and  driver,  renders  breathing  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. 

How  to  Cure  It. — This  being  the  nature  of  the  soil 
under  discussion,  the  most  reasonable  and,  in  fact, 
the  only  remedy  apparent  would  seem  to  be  the  ap- 
plication of  some  material  which  would  cause  it  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  weather.  A  macadam  surface 
might  answer  the  purpose,  but  is  much  too  expensive 
for  serious  consideration.;  besides,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  secure  an  adobe  foundation  than  of  any 
other  soil.  Summer  sprinkling  and  strawing  have 
been  tried  and  found  wanting.  It  behooves  us,  there- 
fore, to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  oil  as  applied  to  an 
adobe  surface,  and  aim  to  discover  whether  such  ap- 
plication may  be  made  successfully,  or  whether  a 
more  satisfactory  result  might  be  gained  by  surfac- 
ing with  other  materials.  When  oil  as  a  road  sur- 
facer  first  became  popular  grave  doubts  were 
entertained  as  to  its  applicability  to  an  adobe  soil, 
but  experiments  have  been  made  in  certain  localities 
with  very  satisfactory  results,  and  my  personal  ob- 
servation and  experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
oil,  if  applied  properly,  or,  as  I  may  say,  "  according 
to  Hoyle,"  will  prove  as  great  a  success  upon  adobe 
soil  as  it  has  been  proved  to  be  upon  all  others. 

Preparation  for  Oiling. — In  order  successfully  to 
oil  an  adobe  road  certain  features  of  sprinkling,  grad- 
ing, etc.,  should  be  closely  observed.  The  road  first 
should  be  well  rounded  and  crowned  before  the  last 
spring  rains,  in  order  to  secure  a  reasonably  firm 


foundation;  when  the  weather  commences  to  get  dry 
sprinkle  it  with  water  sufficient  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  dust.  When  ready  to  apply  the  oil, 
sprinkle  very  heavily  with  water,  then  harrow  it  un- 
til well  ridged;  after  this  apply  the  oil  very  hot,  but 
not  in  too  great  quantity,  as  a  priming  coat.  All 
travel  should  be  kept  off  the  oiled  portion  of  the  road 
for  several  days,  or  perhaps  for  only  two  or  three 
days,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  weather;  then 
harrow  it  thoroughly  to  mix  with  the  soil.  It  should 
then  be  allowed  to  stand  for  about  three  days  if  the 
weather  be  hot,  or  longer  if  it  be  cool;  then  permit  it 
to  be  traveled  over  for  two  or  three  weeks  until  the 
volatile  oils  have  been  absorbed  by  the  earth  and  at- 
mosphere. 

Before  applying  the  second  coating  of  oil  it  is  de- 
sirable, if  at  all  possible  to  do  so,  to  spread  a  thin 
layer  of  coarse  sand,  fine  gravel,  sediment  or  red 
clay,  whichever  is  the  most  easily  procurable,  over 
the  oiled  surface.  This  surface  coating  may  be  spread 
with  shovels,  but  a  sanding  machine  is  much  more 
efficacious,  being  quicker,  sprinkling  the  material 
more  evenly,  and  is  on  the  whole  much  more  economi- 
cal than  the  use  of  shovels.  A  much  heavier  coat  of 
oil  should  then  be  applied,  and  travel  on  that  portion 
of  the  road  should  be  suspended  until  the  oil  has  had 
time  to  incorporate  with  the  soil  and  the  volatile  oils 
have  disappeared.  A  third  and  last  coat  of  oil  should 
then  be  applied,  heavier  still  than  the  second  coat, 
and  should  be  protected  in  like  manner  until  it  has 
reached  a  condition  when  travel  may  be  resumed. 
The  oiled  surface  should  be  from  12  to  14  feet  in 
width,  or  wider  if  necessary,  and  by  applying  the  oil 
properly  and  methodically  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  a  surface  can  be  obtained  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness and  solidity  to  render  it  impervious  alike  to 
water  and  to  heat.  I  should  think  that  from  400  to 
450  barrels  of  oil  per  mile  should  be  used  to  surface 
properly  an  adobe  road,  although  250  to  300  barrels 
per  mile  is  the  variously  estimated  quantities  used 
upon  other  soils. 

Subsequent  Treatment. — Such  a  surface  would 
act  as  a  carpet  in  covering,  shedding  the  water, 
which  must  also  be  drained  off  the  sides  of  the  road. 
This,  however,  can  be  very  easily  accomplished  with 
but  trifling  expense.  After  such  a  road  has  once 
been  finished  it  is  easily  kept  in  repair,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  fifty  or  sixty  barrels  per  mile  each  year, 
or  even  less,  would  keep  such  a  road  surface  hard  and 
smooth,  utterly  impervious  to  the  effects  of  weather 
or  the  strain  of  traffic,  and  would  prove  a  boon  to 
the  people  who  travel  it  which  they  can  not  appreci- 
ate until  they  have  tried  it. 


THE  RANGE. 


Range  Problems  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

By  C.  H.  Shinn,  Chief  Ranger,  in  the  Fresno  Republican. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  season  has  been  in  many 
respects  a  hard  one,  in  that  the  late  rains  were 
scanty  and  the  frosts  unusually  severe.  The  sad  re- 
sult is  not  only  visible  over  the  entire  foothill  country 
— that  low  belt  ranging  in  elevation  from  600  to  1500 
feet — but  is  manifest  to  almost  an  equal  extent  in  the 
lower  oak  and  pine  belt,  up  to  3500  feet,  and  in  the 
true  timber  region,  still  higher. 

Everywhere  as  the  cattle,  whose  owners  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  permits,  move  into  the  Sierra 
reserve  they  find  short  feed  on  the  hillsides.  They 
rush  into  the  already  overstocked  and  comparatively 
limited  areas  of  meadow,  which  should  properly  be 
left  unfed  for  several  weeks  longer,  and  there  is  evi- 
dently trouble  ahead,  for  it  is  impossible  that  all  the 
cattle  now  going  in  can  come  out  in  good  condition. 

Government  Work. — I  have  lately  returned  to  my 
headquarters  after  taking  a  number  of  trips  about 
the  reserve,  studying  this  very  problem  of  our  over- 
stocked ranges,  with  Dr.  David  Griffiths,  who  is  the 
assistant  agrostologist  in  charge  of  the  field  work  of 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  bureau  of  plant  indus- 
try at  Washington.  We  were  profoundly  impressed 
with  what  we  saw.  To  state  the  case  briefly,  all  the 
ranges  are  in  poor  condition,  and  those  north  of  the 
San  Joaquin  river  are  especially  so.  Their  condition, 
everywhere,  is  beyond  what  the  trying  season  would 
justify,  and  they  are  growing  rapidly  worse,  so  that 
unless  a  united  effort  is  made  to  rest,  restore  and 
improve  the  present  conditions  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  ranges  will  steadily  dwindle. 

Few  persons  realize  the  vast  extent  and  excellent 
organization  of  the  field  operations  of  the  present 
department  of  agriculture  (of  which  agrostology  is 
one  small  but  very  active  and  useful  part.)  That 
great  department  has  in  its  employ  experts  who  have 
become  world  famous  and  deservedly  so,  and  they  are 
steadily  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  country  investi- 
gating problems  which  directly  affect  the  welfare  of 
thousands  of  persons  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  They  patiently  investigate;  they  report 
conditions  and  work  out  the  most  available  and  prac- 
tical methods  of  bettering  those  conditions;  they 
even  show  by  actual  experience  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  that  what  they  suggest  or  advise  can  be  done 
by  the  average  man.    There,  of  course,  their  work 
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stops,  and  those  citizens  whose  interests  are  directly 
involved  must  take  it  up. 

Such,  variously  modified  by  all  sorts  of  local  condi- 
tions, is  the  general  theory  under  which  government 
experts  are  enabled  to  aid  our  American  communi- 
ties. Dr.  Griffiths,  for  instance,  came  up  from 
Arizona,  where  he  has  been  superintending  some  very 
important  operations,  to  see  just  what  the  Sierra 
reserve  region  has,  and  what  it  lacks,  from  the 
agrostological  standpoint,  and  he  is  still  at  work  col- 
lecting grasses,  clovers  and  other  forage  plants,  and 
studying  the  composition  of  our  upland  pastures.  If 
it  can  be  arranged,  he  will  come  again  for  a  much 
longer  stay,  both  earlier  and  later  in  the  season,  and 
he  will  make  a  report  on  possible  experimental  work 
here.  He  delivered  a  brief,  practical  address  to  the 
cattle  association  at  Fresno  Flats,  and  has  talked 
with  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  this  mountain  re- 
gion. Everywhere  he  has  made  warm  friends,  and 
has  aroused  much  interest  in  his  work  and  confidence 
in  his  methods. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  attempt  to  give  in  detail 
the  results  of  this  preliminary  survey  of  the  field. 
But  one  thing  is  evident;  our  ranges  are  too  much 
occupied  by  brush  and  waste  areas;  our  grasses  are 
nearly  all  of  the  annual  types;  our  soils  present  pecu- 
liar difficulties,  and  the  universal  overstocking  is  pro- 
ducing violent  and  detrimental  changes  in  the 
composition  of  even  our  best  pastures.  Broadly 
speaking,  then,  the  remedy  lies  in  the  direction  of 
rest,  change  and  renewal  with  perennial  grasses, 
clovers  and  other  forage  plants.  The  forestry  prob- 
lem is  evidently  to  determine  to  what  extent  and 
degree  a  definite  improvement  of  the  range  is  com- 
patible with  the  improvement  of  the  forest  itself. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  entire  question  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  and  important  now  before  this  commu- 
nity. It  is  of  direct  and  immediate  interest  to  many 
hundreds  of  land  owners  whose  farms  and  pastures 
are  outside  of  the  reserves. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Treatment  tor  Hog  Cholera. 

Some  of  our  readers  have  not  made  note  of  the  ad- 
vice previously  given  in  these  columns  about  .the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  hog  cholera,  and  it  will 
be  helpful  to  them  to  read  extracts  from  a  report  by 
Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
on  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  hog  cholera  and 
swine  plague. 

The  Questions. — Can  hog  cholera  be  cured  ?  and, 
if  so,  what  remedy  will  restore  the  diseased  ani- 
mals to  health  ?  These  are  the  first  questions  asked 
by  the  swine  grower,  and,  to  his  mind,  should  be  the 
objective  point  of  all  investigations.  With  all  diseases 
of  this  class,  however,  prevention  is  cheaper  and  in 
every  way  more  satisfactory  than  medical  treatment. 
The  great  aim  of  the  Government  and  the  farmers 
should  be,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infec- 
tious diseases.  Every  swine  grower  should  use  the 
utmost  precautions  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
these  plagues  into  his  herd.  In  spite  of  such  pre- 
ventive measures,  many  herds  will  become  infected. 
Until  federal  government  or  individual  States  enforce 
measures  of  eradication,  it  is,  consequently,  legitmate 
to  ask  and  to  answer  the  question  as  to  the  proper 
medical  treatment. 

Not  Evert  Case. — Before  formulating  this  treat- 
ment it  should  be  explained  that  a  remedy  which  will 
cure  every  case  is  not  to  be  expected.  There  has 
never  been  discovered  a  remedy  for  a  single  one  of 
the  infectious  diseases  of  man  or  animals  which  will 
cure  every  individual  attacked.  Some  forms  of  these 
diseases  are  so  violent  and  rapid  that  the  animals  are 
dead  almost  before  they  are  observed  to  be  sick.  Un- 
der such  conditions  there  is  not  time  for  the  most 
active  remedy  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect. 

In  many  outbreaks  the  type  of  the  malady  is  less 
virulent  and  there  is  time  to  treat  the  animals  after 
they  are  sick,  and  also  the  whole  herd  after  some 
members  of  it  have  shown  that  they  are  diseased. 
For  a  long  time  after  beginning  the  investigations  of 
the  infectious  diseases  "of  swine,  the  writer  was  doubt- 
ful if  any  remedy  or  combination  of  remedies  could 
be  made  which  would  produce  any  marked  effect. 
The  experiments  of  the  last  year,  however,  indicate 
that  treatment  if  properly  applied  may  be  success- 
ful. With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  E.  A.  de  Schweinitz, 
chemist  of  the  Bureau,  and  Dr.  V.  A.  Norgaard,  in- 
spector, a  number  of  formulas  have  been  developed 
and  used  in  the  field  with  good  results  : 

The  Medicine. — The  most  efficacious  formula 
which  has  been  tried  is  the  following  : 

Pounds. 


Wood  charcoal  1 

Sulphur  1 

Sodium  chloride  2 

Sodium  carbonate  2 

Sodium  hyposulphite  2 

Sodium  sulphate  1 

Antimony  sulphate  (black  antimony)  1 


These  ingredients  should  be  completely  pulverized 


and  thoroughly  mixed.  In  case  there  is  profuse  diar- 
rhoea the  sodium  of  phosphate  may  be  ommitted. 

The  dose  of  this  mixture  is  a  large  tablespoonful 
for  each  200  pounds'  weight  of  hogs  to  be  treated 
and  it  should  be  given  once  a  day.  Thin  hogs  are 
effected  with  these  diseases;  they  should  not  be  fed 
on  corn  alone,  but  should  have  at  least  once  a  day  a 
soft  feed  made  by  mixing  bran  and  middlings,  or 
middlings  and  cornmeal,  or  ground  oats  and  corn,  or 
crushed  wheat  and  hot  water,  and  then  stirring  into 
this  the  proper  quantity  of  the  medicine.  Hogs  are 
fond  of  this  mixture.  It  increases  their  appetite 
and  if  they  once  taste  of  food  with  which  it  has  been 
mixed  they  will  eat  it,  though  nothing  else  will  tempt 
them. 

How  to  Give  It. — Animals  that  are  very  sick  and 
will  not  come  to  the  feed  should  be  drenched  with  the 
medicine  and  shaken  up  with  water.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  drenching  hogs,  or  they  will 
suffocate.  Do  not  turn  the  hog  on  its  back  to  drench 
it,  but  pull  the  cheek  away  from  the  teeth,  so  as  to 
form  a  pouch  into  which  the  medicine  may  be  slowly 
poured.  It  will  flow  from  the  cheek  into  the  mouth 
and  when  the  hog  finds  out  what  it  is  it  will  stop 
squealing  and  swallow. 

Prevention. — This  medicine  may  also  be  used  as  a 
preventive  of  diseases,  and  for  this  purpose  should  be 
put  in  the  feed  of  the  whole  herd.  Care  should,  of 
course,  be  observed  to  see  that  each  animal  receives 
its  proper  share.  In  cases  where  it  has  been  given 
a  fair  trial  it  has  apparently  cured  most  of  the  ani- 
mals which  were  sick  and  has  stopped  the  progress 
of  the  disease  in  the  herds.  It  also  appears  to  be  an 
excellent  appetizer  and  stimulant  of  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  assimilation,  and  when  given  to  un- 
thrifty hogs  increases  the  appetite,  causing  them  to 
take  on  flesh  and  assume  a  thrifty  appearance. 

This  is  a  resume  from  the  reports  from  the  tests  of 
this  medicine  during  the  last  year.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  are  earnestly  requested  to 
try  this  mixture  and  report  their  results  to  this 
bureau  for  the  benefit  of  the  hog  raising  industry. 

Treatment. — Suceess  or  failure  with  this  remedy 
depends  largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used. 
If  it  is  improperly  administered,  or  the  hogs  left  out 
in  cold  storms  and  compelled  to  remain  day  and  night 
in  mud  6  inches  or  a  foot  deep,  under  the  necessity 
of  searching  through  this  mud  to  find  an  ear  of  corn 
in  order  to  get  anything  to  eat,  the  farmer  might  as 
well  save  his  money  and  let  his  hogs  die,  as  nothing 
which  we  have  been  able  to  find  will  save  them  under 
such  conditions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sick  ani- 
mals can  be  made  reasonably  comfortable,  and  given 
soft,  easily  digestible  food  to  eat,  the  medicine,  of 
which  we  have  just  given  a  formula,  may  be  used 
with  confidence  that  it  will  give  good  returns  for  its 
cost  and  the  trouble  of  its  administration.  Ap- 
parently it  is  not  as  beneficial  in  swine  plague  as  in 
hog  cholera. 

In  treating  hogp  for  these  diseases  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  nearly  all  cases  there  is  more  or 
less  inflammation  of  the  internal  organs,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  To  treat  such 
diseases  successfully  the  animals  should  be  kept  dry 
and  comfortable,  and  where  drafts  of  air  will  not 
blow  upon  them.  The  food  must  be  such  as  can  be 
digested  by  the  irritated  and  inflamed  organs  which 
are  charged  with  this  function.  With  these  general 
principles  in  mind  the  farmer  may  undertake  to  treat 
his  sick  hogs  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  He 
may  not  save  them  all,  but  he  should  be  able  to  pre- 
serve a  good  proportion  of  them. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 

By  E.  J.  Cebely,  D.  V.  S.,  Dean  of  S.  F.  Veterinary  College,  510 
Golden  Gate  Avenue. 

PREMATURE  BAG-MAKING. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  Jersey  heifer,  fifteen 
months  old,  due  to  calve  in  October  (bred  January  2). 
Udder  as  large,  full  and  hard  as  might  be  expected  at 
calving  time.  What  should  be  done  for  her  ?— Dairy- 
man, Humboldt  county. 

Let  nature  take  care  of  this  case  unless  the  mam- 
mary gland  is  too  painful.  The  colostrum,  or  first 
milk  of  the  mother,  has  purgative  properties  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  and  health  of  the  offspring,  and  it 
is  inadvisable  to  milk  for  several  weeks  previous  to 
calving. 


THE  STABLE. 


What  of  the  Horse  To-day? 

This  is  a  question  which  many,  both  in  town  and 
country,  are  asking  in  view  of  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions. A  writer  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette  reaches 
conclusions  which  should  comfort  the  horseman. 

Few  Good  Horses  to  Be  Had. — More  and  more  as 
the  present  situation  is  examined  into  carefully  and 
analytically  does  the  conviction  force  itself  on  the 
reasoner  that  we  are  about  to  encounter  a  vcry 
strenuous  era  in  the  horse  breeding  business.  It 
needs  but  a  glance  to  convince  the  investigator  that 
we  have  only  a  very  few  really  good  horses  of  any 


sort,  and  these  are  very  nearly  if  not  quite  cornered 
in  the  hands  of  the  professionals  down  to  the  two- 
year-olds,  and  even  some  of  the  best  of  these  have 
already  been  bought  in  anticipation  of  a  market 
being  found  for  them  a  year  sooner  than  if  they  had 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  their  breeders.  If  it  is  pos- 
sibe  for  horses  to  go  higher  than  they  now  are  they 
will  go  higher,  but  according  to  most  of  the  users  the 
point  of  profitable  consumption  has  almost  been 
reached,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  question  that 
enormous  sums  of  money  are  now  being  spent  in  the 
effort  to  perfect  some  sort  of  an  auto-truck  which 
will  work  well  under  all  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  the  city  streets.  Sooner  or  later,  some  authori- 
ties say,  the  auto-truck  will  become  a  reality,  and  in 
view  of  that  which  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
automobile  for  speeding  and  pleasure  purposes  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  faith  is  well  grounded 
on  the  solid  rock  of  inevitable  progress. 

The  Automobile. — Figure  and  reason  as  spe- 
ciously to  ourselves  as  we  may,  we  must  in  justice 
to  the  existing  status  admit  that  the  mechanical 
method  of  propulsion  on  the  road  is  already  to  be 
dealt  with  and  will  continue  to  be  a  factor  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  horse  trade.  There  is  no  denying  that 
the  automobile  is  in  general  use.  The  speed  attained 
at  comparatively  small  cost  and  the  safety  of  these 
self-propelled  vehicles  when  they  are  managed  by 
sane  men  and  women  have  led  some  of  the  rich  to 
discard  the  use  of  horses  altogether,  and  others  to 
use  horses  only  for  intramural  journeys  short  and 
crooked.  Nowadays  the  rich  club  dwellers  go  motor- 
ing to  the  country.  They  skim  over  the  roads  at  a 
speed  never  attained  by  horses,  and  in  a  short  time 
reach  the  links  or  what  not  invigorated  by  the  rapid 
transit  through  the  pleasant  summer  air.  From  the 
busy  marts  of  trade — in  Chicago,  for  instance — some 
men  motor  out  to  Wheaton,  a  distance  of  24  miles  or 
thereby,  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  while  dozens 
of  others  make  journeys  of  15  miles  daily,  night  and 
morning,  some  parts  thereof  being  done  at  a  rate  of 
a  mile  a  minute,  and  not  so  long  ago  a  smooth  stretch 
of  9  miles  was  encompassed  by  a  racing  motor  in  less 
than  seven  minutes.  A  15-mile  jaunt  behind  a  rare 
good  pair  of  horses  is  a  very  pleasant  outing,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  so  as  in  a  fast  motor  car  when  the 
time  taken  is  like  unto  that  consumed  on  the  iron 
highway  of  the  locomotive.  The  crazy  heads  will  for 
a  time  continue  to  make  fools  of  themselves  and  bring 
discredit  on  the  motor,  but  the  fool  killer  is  abroad 
in  many  disguises  these  days  and  the  ranks  of  his  vic- 
tims are  daily  swelling,  while  in  a  corresponding 
ratio  the  crop  of  accidents  caused  by  reckless  motor- 
ing is  daily  growing  more  meager. 

Will  Stimulate  Demand  for  Better  Horses. — 
Now,  when  we  range  beside  these  facts  as  already 
stated  that  the  inventors  are  being  spurred  on  by 
the  hope  of  mighty  reward  to  evolve  a  practical  and 
practicable  auto-truck,  we  must  not  fail  to  leave  a 
place  for  the  latter  in  any  calculations  we  may  make 
in  connection  with  the  breeding  of  horses.  The 
breeding  of  horses  is  very  much  the  same  the  world 
over,  and  what  holds  good  of  one  sort  holds  good  of 
another,  no  matter  how  radically  they  may  differ  in 
class  and  use.  For  instance,  we  see  that  the  demand 
among  those  best  able  to  pay  the  long  prices  is  for 
the  very  best.  The  Croesus  who  goes  a-motoring  to 
his  club  his  15  miles  in  thirty  minutes  or  less  does  not 
horse  his  wife's  brougham  or  victoria  with  medi- 
ocre or  inferior  animals.  He  wants  Milady  to  have 
as  swell  a  turnout  as  any  one  else  and  he  gives  his 
order  accordingly.  There  are  hundreds  doing  ex- 
actly the  same  thing,  with  the  net  result  that  there 
are  twenty  buyers  for  every  really  high-class  horse 
offered,  and  the  price  goes  skyward  in  consequence. 
It  is  very  plain  that  no  slipshod,  any-old-way  scheme 
of  horse  breeding  will  ever  supply  this  sort  of  a  de- 
mand. Investigation  of  the  market  reports  pub- 
lished weekly  by  this  journal  will  show  that  the  best 
demand  for  drafters  is  for  the  very  best  grades.  It 
is  the  same  for  saddlers,  for  roadsters  and  for  ponies. 

This  all  being  true,  where  is  the  place  for  the  infe- 
rior stallion  ?  Who  has  any  right  to  use  him  ?  Who 
has  any  real  right  to  import  him  ?  Who  has  any 
right  to  keep  him  entire  and  sell  him  for  stud  pur- 
poses, granting  even  that  he  is  pure  bred  ?  There 
never  has  been  a  place  which  by  right  belonged  to 
the  scrub  stallion  to  fill,  but  supposing  we  grant,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  once  was  long 
years  ago,  where  is  it  now  ?  Where  is  it  to  be  in  a 
few  years  to  come  ?  A  minus  quantity,  surely,  but 
just  as  surely  as  there  will  continue  to  be  scrub 
farmers  who  think  a  horse  is  a  horse,  irrespective 
of  all  else,  just  so  surely  will  there  be  scrub  horses 
produced  to  sell  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production 
and  to  drag  down  the  values  of  others  bred  with  skill 
and  for  a  specified  purpose. 

And  Will  Make  It  Worse  for  Poor  Horses.— It 
is  very  much  of  a  question  if  there  will  be  need  for  all 
the  horses  that  are  being  produced  just  now.  Every 
available  mare— good,  bad  and  indifferent — has  been 
pressed  into  the  breeding  ranks,  and  as  of  yore  the 
scrubbier  the  mare  the  cheaper  and  more  inferior 
the  horse  to  which  she  is  mated.  What  will  the  prog- 
eny of  such  trash  sell  for  when  mature  ?  Unless  all 
signs  fail  it  will  be  for  little  more  than  the  worth  of 
the  litter  that  was  spoiled  when  it  was  ushered  into 
this  vale  of  tears.  A  pleasing  prospect,  this,  that  is 
ahead  of  such  scrub  breeders  of  scrub  horses.  How- 
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ever,  this  matter  affects  strongly  more  interests 
than  merely  that  of  the  men  who  deliberately  and  of 
choice  breed  such  horses.  It  is  a  matter  for  more 
hands  and  heads  than  one.  The  importers  and  breed- 
ers should  line  up  to  avert  the  fall  which  must  in  time 
materialize.  If  the  cheap,  inferior  foreign-bred  stal- 
lion was  not  brought  to  these  shores  he  could  not 
infest  our  stocks  with  his  ill-favored  spawn,  and  if 
the  breeders  would  cull  closely  and  use  the  knife 
relentlessly,  possible  damage  would  be  headed  off  in 
its  incipiency.  It  is,  perhaps,  Utopian  to  speak  of 
co-operation  among  the  dealers  in  the  leaving  of  infe- 
rior stallions  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  for  this 
is  a  land  of  commercialism,  but  the  man  will  serve 
his  interests  and  those  of  his  clientage  who  brings 
only  good  ones  and  only  those  better  than  ever  be- 
fore, if  that  is  possible. 

FRUIT  nARKETING. 


THE  FIELD. 


An  Optimistic  Forecast. 

Mr.  M.  Theodore  Kearney  takes  a  very  encourag- 
ing outlook  for  California  produce  during  the  current 
season.  He  has  collected  and  published  in  the  Fresno 
Republican  a  number  of  newspaper  and  other  reports 
of  conditions  here  and  at  distant  points,  and  reaches 
the  following  conclusions: 

The  above  extracts  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
present  situation  and  of  the  golden  opportunity 
clearly  within  the  reach  of  our  California  farmers. 
I  may  add  to  the  foregoing  that  owing  to  very  bad 
weather  all  over  Europe  the  past  spring  the  fruit 
crops  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  there  will 
surely  be  a  very  active  demand  for  California  fruits 
to  meet  the  deficiency.  I  am  therefore  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
very  high  prices  will  prevail  when  the  business  of 
supplying  the  market  and  consequent  competition 
between  buyers  sets  in.  I  venture  to  say  that  I 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  cured  apricots  go  to 
15  cents  a  pound.  I  know  they  have  sold  in  previous 
years  of  scarcity  at  18  cents,  and  I  well  remember 
one  season  when  cured  peaches  sold  freely  at  18  to  20 
cents,  and  that  two  carloads  were  purchased  in 
Fresno  by  a  dealer  at  22  cents  per  pound.  It  is  not 
two  years  since  the  Grecian  currants,  by  no  means  a 
choice  variety  of  fruit,  went  from  2\  to  12  cents  per 
pound,  owing  to  a  short  crop.  What  has  been  may 
be  again;  but  I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  as  say- 
ing that  I  do  not  advise  any  grower  to  hold  for  any 
such  extreme  prices.  There  is,  however,  a  very 
large  margin  between  the  prices  and  the  figures  at 
which  the  speculative  packers  would  like  to  buy  our 
fruits  at  this  time. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  especially  important  at 
this  time  to  give  this  information  to  the  raisin  grow- 
ers, in  order  that  they  may  realize  the  fact  that  we 
shall  have  this  year  such  an  opportunity  as  we  have 
not  had  in  many  years  to  secure  very  high  prices,  and 
that  they  may  be  stimulated  to  take  the  only  practical 
and  common-sense  way  of  securing  these  large  profits, 
which  are  within  our  reach,  and  that  is  by  combina- 
tion and  a  stern  determination  to  act  as  one  man  in 
the  marketing  of  our  crops. 


The  Deciduous  Fruit  Movement. 

A.  R.  Sprague,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  in  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  fruit  situation,  said  to  the  Sacramento 
Bee:  "The  experience  of  the  week  just  ended  dem- 
onstrated the  increased  efficiency  of  the  present 
organization  for  the  distribution  of  fruit,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  last  year.  The  markets  were 
kept  steady  and  normal.  We  confidently  expect 
that  during  the  incoming  week  and  during  the  season 
thereafter  to  the  close  of  the  shipping,  with  larger 
supplies  of  fruit,  the  distribution  will  be  still  wider, 
and  the  market  will  be  kept  steady  and  satisfactory 
at  all  points. 

"The  local  outlook  is  certainly  good.  This  week 
fruit  will  begin  to  come  in  more  rapidly.  The  cool 
weather  has  kept  back  the  supply  of  fruit  more  than 
was  expected,  but  this  has  resulted  in  a  better  qual- 
ity of  fruit.  While  the  supply  has  been  more  scanty 
than  last  year,  the  shipping  quality,  as  already  re- 
marked, has  been  superior." 

Change  of  Name. — One  of  the  important  changes, 
says  the  Bee,  in  the  matter  of  a  name  that  occurred 
last  week  was  that  of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange, 
that  dropped  the  word  "Fresh"  from  its  corporate 
name.  This  was  done  in  order  to  give  the  corpora- 
tion a  wider  scope  in  its  title.  President  Sprague 
says:  "  Doubtless  it  would  be  well  to  explain  that 
we  desired  to  drop  the  word  '  Fresh  '  from  the  name 
1  California  Fresh  Fruit  Exchange,'  organized  two 
years  ago,  and  our  attorney  advised  us  that  to  avoid 
a  court  process,  which  would  be  necessary  for  a 
change  of  name,  the  better  way  would  be  to  organize 
under  the  new  name  and  have  the  old  organization 
transfer  all  of  its  interests  to  the  new,  all  officers, 
directors,  etc.,  being  duly  elected  in  the  new." 


Suggestions  on  the  Handling  and  Use  of  Alfalfa. 

Although  our  climatic  and  soil  conditions  are  quite 
different,  there  is  much  that  is  suggestive  in  the  ex- 
periments being  made  at  the  Eastern  experiment 
stations  in  the  growing  and  handling  of  alfalfa.  We 
have  given  data  of  this  kind  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  following,  which  seems  to  be  quite  a  careful  com- 
pilation of  recent  experimental  determinations,  in 
the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  will  carry  information  to 
some  readers: 

Growing.  —  All  clovers  should  be  cut  when  the 
nutrient  materials  are  in  the  most  digestible  form. 
Account  must  always  be  taken  of  the  weather,  as  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  cure  crops  with  succulent 
foliage.  In  the  humid  region,  clovers  are  not  grown 
as  extensively  for  hay  as  they  otherwise  would  be, 
simply  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  cure  them  per- 
fectly. In  the  drier  portions  of  the  United  States, 
say  from  the  middle  of  Kansas  west  or  possibly  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  there  is  usually  a  long 
period  of  weather  free  from  rainfall.  During  this 
time,  the  clovers  can  be  cut  and  cured  in  the  very 
best  condition. 

Alfalfa  is  the  great  cultivated  forage  crop  in  this 
section.  It  is  away  ahead  of  any  grain,  grass  or 
clover,  and  on  cattle  and  sheep  ranches  almost  en- 
tirely displaces  grains.  The  problem  of  securing  the 
crop  in  the  best  possible  condition  is  not  as  complex 
as  farther  east,  but  requires  considerable  skill.  For 
young  stock  and  milch  cows,  the  crop  should  be  cut 
when  coming  into  bloom,  say  when  about  one- tenth  of 
the  blossoms  have  opened.  If  allowed  to  remain 
until  it  is  in  full  bloom  it  will  contain  more  carbohy- 
drates and  fiber,  but  there  will  be  no  perceptible  in- 
crease in  the  protein  constituents.  The  late  cut  fod- 
der does  very  well  for  work  horses  and  stock  being 
fattened.  In  fact,  it  is  more  desirable  for  these 
classes  than  the  early  cut,  as  it  goes  farther  and 
builds  up  fat  more  quickly.  It  also  supplies  heat  and 
force  for  working  animals.  On  the  average  farm 
then,  the  time  of  cutting  alfalfa  will  depend  some- 
what upon  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  Most 
farmers  can  take  care  of  all  the  alfalfa  necessary  in 
the  early  stages.  On  large  ranches  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  cut  all  the  crop  at  just  the  right  time. 

Curing. — The  point  in  securing  alfalfa  is  to  get  it 
into  stack  without  the  loss  of  many  of  the  leaves. 
These  shatter  very  easily  and  if  the  cutting  is  de- 
layed until  the  plant  begins  to  dry  up,  very  little  but 
woody  stems  are  available  by  the  time  the  hay 
reaches  the  manger.  Begin  cutting  in  the  morning 
and  cut  as  much  as  can  be  raked  up  and  put  into 
shocks  during  the  afternoon.  Start  the  rake  going 
as  soon  as  the  alfalfa  has  wilted,  the  point  being  to 
prevent  thorough  drying  out  in  the  sun.  Put  into 
shocks  while  yet  quite  green,  then  allow  to  remain  in 
this  condition  until  it  is  cured.  The  greater  part  of 
the  alfalfa  will  cure  in  the  shade  and  retain  its 
natural  green  color.  It  is  then  very  highly  digesti- 
ble and  also  exceedingly  palatable.  Rains  or  dew 
should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  hay  if  possible. 
Consequently  do  not  cut  more  in  one  day  than  can  be 
shocked  during  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  If 
the  alfalfa  is  very  heavy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  go 
over  the  field  with  the  tedder  three  or  four  hours 
after  cutting,  then  after  drying  a  little  while  it  can 
be  raked  and  shocked.  As  soon  as  thoroughly  dried, 
it  may  be  stacked  in  the  field  or  put  in  hay  sheds  or 
barns. 

Effect  of  Wetting. — In  the  humid  region  where 
there  is  difficulty  in  curing  alfalfa,  it  can  be  put  into 
the  stack  while  the  stems  are  still  tough,  provided 
ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  salt  per  ton  are  used  in 
stacking.  It  is  also  advisable  where  stacking  the 
material  while  quite  green,  to  put  in  alternate  layers 
of  alfalfa  and  dry  straw.  The  feeding  value  of  the 
straw  is  increased  and  the  danger  from  molding 
greatly  lessened.  After  the  alfalfa  is  in  the  stack, 
it  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible  in  feeding. 
During  the  handling  there  is  more  or  less  loss  of 
leaves — the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  alfalfa  hay. 

EFFECT  OF  RAIN  ON  ALFALFA  HAY. 

Hay  not  Hay 

damaged,  damaged. 

Ash                                                 12.2%  12.7% 

Crude  fiber                                       26.5"  38.8" 

Ether  extract                                     3.9"  3.8" 

Protein                                             18.7"  11.0" 

Nitrogen  free  extract                         38.7"  33.6" 

These  results  were  obtained  in  Colorado,  where  the 
damaged  hay  was  exposed  to  a  total  rainfall  of  \\ 
inch.  Protein  and  nitrogen-free  extract,  the  best 
part  of  the  hay,  was  decreased  while  fiber  was  in- 
creased over  12%.  This  table  scarcely  represents 
the  entire  loss,  for  the  palatability  was  greatly  re- 
duced and  this  is  a  quality  that  can  hardly  be  meas- 
ured. Stock  will  eat  badly  damaged  clovers,  but  the 
fattening  properties  are  not  as  great  as  those  of 
well-kept  hay.  The  Utah  station  found  that  alfalfa 
hay  contained  the  greatest  amount  of  protein  if  cut 
when  in  full  bloom. 

The  Crops. — In  most  sections  of  the  West  two  to 
four  and  sometimes  five  crops  of  alfalfa  are  cut  each 


year.  The  first  cutting  usually  tends  toward  coarse- 
ness and  consequently  is  not  the  very  best  hay.  The 
second  cutting  is  probably  the  most  desirable,  being 
fine  and  moderately  well  developed,  and  containing 
the  highest  percentage  of  nutrients.  The  other  cut- 
tings are  especially  desirable  for  young  animals  and 
milch  cows,  as  they  correspond  more  nearly  to  pas- 
ture grass.  Ail  who  have  had  any  experience  with 
rowen  know  it  is  of  great  value  as  a  dairy  ration. 
These  late  cuttings  of  alfalfa  correspond  somewhat 
to  rowen.  The  yield  ranges  from  two  to  six  tons  per 
acre  for  the  season.  The  alfalfa  from  an  acre  is 
worth  about  twice  as  much  as  the  corn  from  the 
same  acre. 

The  Utah  Experiment  Station  has  made  a  number 
of  tests  as  to  the  best  time  to  cut  alfalfa  and  con- 
cludes that  the  greatest  amount  of  protein  is  secured 
when  the  alfalfa  is  cut  in  full  bloom.  On  the  experi- 
ment farm,  cutting  around  the  first  week  in  July  is 
usually  the  best.  At  any  rate,  the  station  author- 
ities believe  that  alfalfa  should  not  be  cut  until  after 
the  blossoms  are  all  out.  Individual  preference  will 
modify  this  practice.  Every  farmer  must  use  his 
own  judgment. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


Seaside  Farmers'  Institute. 


To  the  Editor  : — I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
all  interested  in  southern  California  and  elsewhere, 
and  there  should  be  a  great  many,  to  the  great  feast 
that  we  are  to  have  at  the  Seaside  Institute,  or  sum- 
mer school,  which  will  convene  (under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  California),  at  Long  Beach,  and 
last  from  July  27  to  August  1.  The  following  repre- 
sents what  is  already  promised.  I  greatly  desire 
that  any  one  who  may  wish  other  topics  presented, 
or  may  desire  to  hear  other  persons,  would  signify 
the  same  to  me.  There  will  be  course  lectures  each 
day  of  the  week  upon  the  following  topics  and  from 
the  persons  named  :  "Science  and  Practice  in  Horti- 
culture," Prof.  A.  J.  McClatchie,  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Phoenix,  Ariz  ;  Chemistry  in  Agriculture," 
Prof.  L.  H.  Louchridge,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley;  "The  Dairy  Interests,"  Mrs.  Minnie  E. 
Sherman,  Fresno,  Cal. ;  "  Floriculture,"  Mr.  Ernest 
Braunton,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  "Entomology  for 
the  Orchardist,"  by  myself.  This  last  will  be  spe- 
cially valuable  to  horticultural  commissioners  and 
inspectors.  There  will  also  be  round  table  talks, 
which  will  occupy  an  hour,  in  charge  of  the  persons 
mentioned,  as  follows:  "Spraying  or  Fumigation, 
Which?"  R.  C.  Allen,  Bonita;  "Quarantine  Against 
Insects,"  Prof.  Alexander  Craw,  San  Francisco; 
"Education  for  the  Farmer's  Son  and  Daughter," 
Prof.  George  A.  Gates,  Pomona  College,  Claremont; 
"Shall  We  Bud  Our  Lemon  Groves  to  the  Orange  ?" 
C.  C.  Teague,  Santa  Paula;  "Shall  We  Extend  Our 
Citrus  Groves  ?"  N.  W.  Blanchard,  Santa  Paula; 
"Food  Adulteration,"  Hon.  Elwood  Cooper,  Santa 
Barbara;  "Organization,"  Prof.  C.  B.  Sumner, 
Claremont;  "  Shall  the  Farmer  Raise  His  Own 
Vegetables?"  F.  Kahles,  Santa  Barbara.  Cal.; 
"Fertilization  of  Our  Orchards,"  F.  L.  Palmer, 
North  Pomona;  "Frosts  in  the  Citrus  Belt,"  E.  W. 
Reid,  Ioamosa;  "Bacteria  in  Agriculture,"  Roy  K. 
Bishop,  Orange;  Care  in  Handling  Fruit,"  C.  C.  Chap- 
man, Fullerton:  "  Successful  Grape  Culture,"  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Sherman,  Fresno;  "  Desirable  Legislation,"  A.  J. 
Cook,  Claremont;  "The  Horticultural  Commission," 
J.  W.  Jeffrey,  Los  Angeles,  and  S.  A.  Pease,  San 
Bernardino;  "Direct  Legislation,"  Dr.  John  R. 
Haynes,  Los  Angeles;  "  Direct  Primaries ";  "Our 
State  Agricultural  Department  and  the  Rancher," 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Reed  and  E.  L.  Koethen,  Riverside; 
"Work  of  the  Experiment  Stations,"  Prof.  A.  J. 
McClatchie,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  "The  Dairy  and  the 
Dairy  Animal,"  President  LeRoy  Anderson,  San 
Luis  Obispo;  "Microbe  Diseases,"  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  "Cattle  Dis- 
eases," Dr.  A.  R.  Ward,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley;  "Co-operation,"  Mr.  Edwards,  Redlands, 
and  A.  H.  Naftzger,  Los  Angles. 

I  shall  illustrate  my  talk  on  insects  by  numerous 
specimens  and  shall  supplement  the  lectures  by 
work  in  the  field  and  orchard.  I  presume  the  other 
courses  will  be  similarly  illustrated.  All  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  above,  with  the  exception  of  Messrs. 
Cooper  and  Teague,  have  promised  attendance,  and 
may  be  expected  to  be  with  us  and  take  charge  as 
suggested  above.  It  is  hoped  that  all  our  ranchers, 
and  especially  our  farmers'  clubs,  will  make,  if  need 
be,  a  strenuous  effort  to  be  present  at  this  summer 
school.  There  will  be  no  charges  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  make  the  stay  most  interesting  and 
profitable.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  func- 
tion will  become  annual  if  it  proves  a  success  this 
present  season.  Indications  already  seem  to  war- 
rant an  abundant  success.  As  the  meetings  belong 
to  the  University  system  of  Farmers'  Institutes 
there  is  no  charge  for  attendance.  All 
are  welcome.  A.  J. 

University  Conductor  for  Farmers' 
Southern  California. 


interested 

Cook, 

Institutes, 
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FRESNO. 
Canneries  Running  on  Apricots. 
— Republican,  June  19:  The  canning  sea- 
son has  opened  in  Fresno  for  a  two  or 
three  weeks'  run  on  apricots.  The  Cali- 
fornia Canning1  Co. 's  plant  started  Mon- 
day and  the  Griffin  &  Skelley  Co.  began 
operations  Tuesday.  Each  house  is  em- 
ploying about  250  hands,  and  expect  a  run 
of  two  or  three  weeks.  The  price  of  apri- 
cots is  quoted  at  $20  for  an  average  qual- 
ity. The  apricot  crop  in  this  neighborhood 
is  fairly  good,  almost  equal  to  last  year's. 
Heavy  winds  knocked  down  a  good  deal 
of  the  ripe  fruit;  but  as  the  crop  was  quite 
heavy,  it  could  stand  considerable  thin- 
ning. The  early  varieties  of  peaches  will 
come  in  between  the  10th  and  15th  of  July, 
and  hence  there  will  not  be  a  long  shut- 
down this  year  between  the  fruits.  The 
peach  crop  is  heavy  and  there  will  be  a 
long  season's  run  on  them. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Creamery  Prices.  —  Areata  Union: 
The  following  prices  were  paid  for  butter 
fat  by  the  creameries  in  this  section  on 
June  15:  Areata,  24c;  Minor,  22|c:  Pre- 
mium, 25c;  Shulz,  Niggle  &  Co.,  23c. 
Creameries  in  Eel  river  valley  paid  the 
following  prices  on  above  date:  Abram- 
son,  24$c;  Capitol,  25c;  Cold  Brook,  24c; 
Cold  Spring,  24Jc:  Cream  Valley,  25c; 
Crown,  24^c;  Eel  River,  24c;  Excelsior, 
24Jc;  Ferndale,  24£c;  Grizzly  Bluff,  25c; 
Georges,  24c;  Independence,  25£c;  Pioneer, 
25|c;  Riverside,  25£c;  Silver  Star,  25c; 
Sunset,  25c. 

KINGS. 

Raisin  Growers  Signing  — Hanford 
Sentinel:  The  raisin  growers  of  Kings 
county  are  all  right  with  the  association, 
and  if  all  the  others  of  the  raisin  growing 
districts  will  do  as  Kings  county  growers 
have  done,  there  will  be  the  strongest 
association  that  ever  existed.  We  are  re- 
liably informed  that  82%  of  the  vineyard 
acreage  of  this  county  have  signed  the 
five  year  contract. 

Hay  and  Corn.— Silas  Mouser  has  just 
taken  twelve  and  a  half  tons  of  grain  hay 
from  three  acres  of  land.  He  says  It  is 
good  hay.  Mr.  Mouser  will  now  plow  the 
land  and  irrigate  it  and  raise  a  ton  or  two 
of  yellowlfcorn  to  the  acre  off  the  same 
land  this  season. 

Good  Yield  of  Wheat.— Frank  Howe 
says  that  the  crop  of  wheat  which  he  and 
his  brother,  Ernest,  and  Robert  Doherty 
put  in  a  few  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of 
Kings  river  is  going  to  make  a  very  good 
yield,  but  will  not  be  ripe  until  July  1. 
He  thought  the  700-acre  piece  would  aver- 
age about  twelve  sacks  to  the  acre. 

Heavy  Yield  of  Barley.— Hanford 
Journal:  Hy  Clawson,  who  is  farming 
both  at  Summit  lake  and  at  the  mouth  of 
Kings  river,  states  that  Mack  Lovelace  is 
harvesting  barley  on  his  land  on  Kings 
river,  south  of  Lemoore,  that  is  going 
thirty-six  sacks  to  the  acre  and  which 
weighs  112  pounds  to  the  sack.  This  bar- 
ley is  not  yielding  this  way  in  spots,  but 
runs  the  same  way  on  the  whole  section 
that  he  owns. 

MENDOCINO. 

Wool  Sale.— Ukiah  Republican  Press: 
Between  700  and  800  bales  of  wool  were  in 
the  warehouse  at  wool  sale  this  week. 
The  market  opened  at  20  cents.  The 
Gambrel  wool  was  the  first  to  go  at  that 
figure.  From  then  on  the  price  ranged 
from  20  to  20J  cents.  Henry  Singley  se- 
cured the  latter  figure  for  his  clip.  Con- 
siderable was  sold  at  20^  cents  and  some 
brought  an  eight  of  a  cent  more. 

The  Crop  Outlook. —  Reports  are 
coming  in  to  the  effect  that  a  far  larger 
crop  will  be  harvested  than  at  first  sup- 
posed. Although  this  has  been  a  remark- 
ably dry  year  for  this  section,  we  have 
had  cool  weather  and  the  crops  have 
matured  well.  In  some  parts  the  yield 
will  be  greater  than  last  year.  Mendocino 
was  never  known  to  have  a  drouth  and 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  one. 

MONTEREY. 
Examples  of  Irrigation  — Salinas 
Index  :  The  brothers  L.  and  L.  Wiley  at 
the  Soledad  Mission,  combine  farming  and 
dairying.  They  mtlk  175  cows  and  make 
250  pounds  of  cheese  daily,  employing  con- 
stantly ten  men.  They  have  ninety  acres 
in  alfalfa,  which  is  irrigated,  and  which 
they  crop  five  times  a  year,  and  which 
yields  two  and  a  half  tons  of  good  hay  per 
acre  at  each  cutting.  From  the  milk  at 
the  dairy  they  carry  fifty  calves  and  the 
whey  is  fed  to  fifty  or  sixty  hogs,  all  with 
profit.  The  uncertainty  of  farming  with- 
out irrigation  caused  these  men  to  take  up 
dairying  under  the  irrigation  system  and 
it  has  proven  very  profitable.  They  get 
water  from  the  Spreckels'  canal  and  ditch 
system  brought  out  of  the  Arroyo  Seco 
river  and  pay  $1.50  per  acre  for  it;  they 
also  get  irrigation  water  from  the  Gould 
pumpa.    John  Ober,  who  is  a  practical 


farmer  near  the  Soledad  Mission  has  a 
barley  crop  on  irrigated  land  which  he  ex- 
pects to  yield  not  less  than  thirty  sacks  to 
the  acre  this  year.  He  also  conducts  a 
dairy  and  finds  it  pays  exceedingly  well. 

NEVADA. 
Walnuts  Ruined.— A  dispatch  from 
Nevada  City  states  that  during  the  last 
week  the  weather  in  Nevada  county  has 
been  extremely  cold.  The  thermometer 
has  gone  below  the  freezing  point  several 
times.  As  a  result,  the  entire  crop  of  wal- 
nuts has  been  ruined.  As  the  acreage  is 
quite  heavy  the  loss  will  be  considerable. 
Fruit  was  too  well  advanced  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  cold. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Valuable  Chickens  Devoured  by 
Wildcats.— Sun  :  Sam  Butler  reports 
a  terrible  slaughter  made  in  his  chicken 
yards  at  Arrowhead  by  wildcats.  The 
animals  stole  down  from  the  mountain 
side  Monday  night,  entered  the  yards  and 
killed  125  of  his  choicest  birds.  Many  of 
them  were  barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
the  owner  places  his  loss  at  $1000.  The 
morning  after  the  forage  he  went  to  the 
chicken  corral  and  found  dozens  of  the 
hens  and  several  cocks  scattered  about 
the  ground,  their  necks  gnawed  partly  in 
two.  Some  few  of  the  birds  were  carried 
into  the  mountains  and  others  found  were 
partly  devoured.  Mr.  Butler  owns  some 
of  the  finest  birds  in  the  country,  pairs  of 
them  having  taken  first  prize  in  this  city, 
Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento.  The  "cock 
of  the  walk  "  in  his  yard  is  valued  at  $200 
and  took  the  blue  ribbon  in  a  New  York 
exhibition  previous  to  being  purchased  by 
Mr.  Butler. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Raisin  Men  Expect  Big  Crop.— 
Sun  :  The  raisin  men  of  the  county  re- 
port indications  at  present  excellent  for  a 
large  yield  of  raisins  this  year— consider- 
ably larger  than  last.  The  crop  last  sea- 
son amounted  to  about  1200  tons,  or  100 
carloads.  Ed  Fletcher,  interested  in  the 
El  Cajon  Packing  Co.,  believes  that  the 
output  this  year  will  amount  to  1500  tons. 
The  grapes  are  yet  very  small,  but  they 
are  sufficiently  advanced  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  crop.  Very  good  prices 
have  been  obtained  for  the  yield  of  last 
season,  between  3£  cents  and  4  cents  a 
pound  in  the  sweat  boxes,  while  four 
years  ago  they  did  not  bring  more  than 
li  cent.  The  better  prices  are  believed  to 
be  due  to  the  handling  of  the  crop  by  the 
Raisin  Growers'  Association. 

Big  Crops  in  San  Jacinto  Valley. 
— The  harvest,  which  is  now  on  in  the 
San  Jacinto  and  Temecula  valleys,  is  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  section. 
Speaking  of  the  outlook,  a  well-known 
railroad  engineer  said  :  "I  have  been  on 
the  road  now  for  over  ten  years  and  I 
never  saw  anything  like  the  crop  the 
ranchers  now  have  on  their  hands.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres,  stretching  farther 
than  the  eye  can  reach,  which  look  for  all 
the  world  like  one  great  ocean  as  the  wind 
sweeps  over  it,  rolling  the  grain  in  great 
billows.  In  no  place  is  there  anything 
but  a  rank  growth.  The  grain  stands 
over  5  feet  and  is  heading  out  with  great, 
full  beards.  Just  now  the  ranchers  are 
cutting  their  hay  crop,  and  this  will  prob- 
ably be  moved  before  the  threshing  be- 
gins, but  I  anticipate  that  the  railroad 
will  have  to  use  double-headers  almost  en- 
tirely in  both  valleys,  and  even  then  there 
will  be  difficulty  in  getting  the  crop  to 
market.  Unlike  other  seasons  when  crops 
have  been  large,  the  harvest  has  matured 
without  a  hard  fight  against  pests.  In 
some  sections  squirrels  have  been  a  nui- 
sance, but  there  is  hardly  an  insect  pest 
present  in  numbers  large  enough  to  cause 
damage." 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Prices  for  Apricots  — Stockton  In- 
dependent :  Throughout  the  northern 
part  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  the  yield  of 
apricots  is  not  over  half  an  average  crop 
and  prices  are  being  held  up.  The  agents 
of  the  shippers  and  canneries  have  been 
making  an  effort  to  secure  contracts  from 
the  growers  for  all  of  their  fruit,  and  at 
first  offered  $12  to  $14  a  ton  for  it,  but  it 
is  understood  that  as  high  as  $16  a  ton  is 
being  offered,  and  the  indications  are  that 
first  quality  of  the  fruit  will  sell  for  $20  a 
ton.  Last  season  most  of  the  orchardists 
realized  only  $10  a  ton  for  their  apricots, 
and  some  of  them  dried  the  fruit  rather 
than  accept  the  low  figures. 

Prospects  for  Heavy  Grape 
Yield. — While  it  is  still  early  to  specu- 
late much  on  the  grape  yield  the  present 
indications  are  that  there  will  be  even  a 
larger  crop  than  last  year,  when  the  yield 
was  heavy.  The  weather  has  been  most 
favorable  throughout  the  spring  and  the 
bunches  on  the  vines  will  be  unusually 
large  and  the  berries  appear  to  be  setting 
well.  No  prices  have  been  named  as  yet, 
but  the  vineyardlsts  expect  to  secure  lib- 
eral figures,  even  if  the  crop  is  excep- 
tionally large. 

Expect  Big  Prices  for  Hay.  — 


Stockton  Record:  The  farmers  are  ready 
for  baling  hay  as  soon  as  prices  can  be 
fixed.  The  present  price  is  $8  50  to  $9  per 
ton,  but  many  are  holding  out  for  a  higher 
figure,  and  expect  the  same  price  for  new 
hay  as  was  paid  last  year  for  old,  which 
was  $14  per  ton.  There  is  a  larger  acre- 
age of  barley  this  year  than  of  wheat,  and 
the  total  harvest  will  be  more  than  a  half 
crop. 

Remedy  for  Alfalfa  Bloat.  — 
Stockton  Herald:  The  feeding  of  cattle  on 
green  alfalfa  often  causes  them  to  bloat, 
As  this  is  the  case  with  stock  in  this 
vicinity  the  following  remedy  is  recom- 
mended: Cause  the  animal  to  stand  with 
the  hind  feet  in  a  ditch  and  the  fore  feet 
on  the  bank.  This  will  relieve  them  by 
causing  them  to  belch  the  gas.  From  two 
to  ten  minutes  time  is  usually  required. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Mustard  Crop.  —  Lompoc  Record: 
The  mustard  crop  in  the  valley  is  vari- 
ably affected  by  worms.  Some  crops  are 
all  but  ruined,  while  others  are  but 
slightly  affected,  and  some  crops  are  not 
affected  in  the  least.  So  diverse  is  the 
damage  that  it  will  not  be  known  how 
badly  the  crop  is  affected  until  the  total 
yield  is  divided  by  the  acreage.  The  esti- 
mate by  those  capable  of  judging  does 
not  reach  more  than  50%  of  the  average 
crop,  which  would  bring  this  year's  aver- 
age to  about  five  bags  per  acre.' 

The  Cereal  Harvest.  —  Harvest 
hands  are  very  scarce  in  this  county. 
Early  rains  will  be  apt  to  find  much  grain 
unthreshed,  as  a  much  larger  area  than 
usual  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
county  has  gone  into  cereals  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  the  harvest  in  wheat, 
barley  and  oats  will  be  quite  up  to  the 
average  of  the  best  years  of  production  in 
the  last  decade. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Small  Quantity  of  Hold-over 
Prunes— San  Jose  Herald:  Whatever 
the  size  of  the  season's  prune  crop,  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  hold-over  fruit  in 
this  section  of  the  State  to  effect,  in  any 
degree,  the  condition  of  the  market.  On 
January  1st  there  were  between  700  and 
800  carloads  remaining  unsold.  Ship- 
ments made  since  that  time  indicate  that 
the  amount  of  marketable  fruit  now  on 
hand  does  not  exceed  400  cars,  and  this 
will  be  materially  reduced  by  a  steady  de- 
mand between  now  and  September  1st. 

This  Year's  Fruit  Yield.— A  Los 
Gatos  dispatch  says  the  crop  of  cherries 
averages  larger  than  last  year,  and  is  of 
better  quality.  Apricots  are  looking  very 
well,  and  the  crop  is  not  so  short  as  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  county.  Moor- 
parks  are  dropping  quite  heavily,  per- 
haps more  so  than  usual,  but  the  remain- 
ing fruit  promises  to  be  of  fine  size. 
Pears  are  a  poor  crop  in  general,  and 
where  there  is  a  good  crop  they  are  very 
scabby.  This  vicinity  has  not  borne  a 
good  crop  of  pears  for  about  three  years. 
The  mountain  pears  looks  better,  though 
they  are  more  or  less  affected  with  scab. 
There  is  a  heavy  crop  of  peaches,  both 
freestone  and  clingstone,  and  the  fruit 
promises  to  be  of  good  size.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  estimate  the  crop  of  prunes 
numerically.  Generally  speaking,  the  crop 
is  light,  but  it  will  probably  make  up  con- 
siderably in  weight  as  the  trees  are  fairly 
well  filled  with  large  fruit.  Weather  con- 
ditions have  been  all  that  could  be  de- 
sireed,  and  with  no  hot  spells  between 
now  and  the  first  of  August,  there  will 
likely  be  a  most  excellent  quality  in  all 
varieties. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Voted  for  Disincorporation.  — 
Watsonville  Pajaronian:  At  a  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Pajaro  Valley 
Fruit  Exchange,  held  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  rooms  Saturday,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  stock  was  represented,  and  it 
was  decided  to  disincorporate.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  stockhold- 
ers, C.  O.  Silliman,  president  of  the  or- 
ganization, Frank  Mauk  secretary,  A.  N. 
Judd  and  James  McGowan  carried  the 
plan  into  effect.  A  motion  was  adopted 
instructing  the  president  and  secretary  to 
convert  the  assets  into  cash  and  close  up 
the  Exchange  business  in  a  legal  form. 
The  assets  amounted  to  about  $1500  in 
cash  and  notes,  and  said  sum,  less  expense 
of  disincorporation,  will  be  divided  among 
the  stockholders. 

SONOMA. 
The  Fruit  Industry.— Santa  Rosa 
Republican:  Mr.  L.  A.  Jordan's  most  re- 
cent observations  were  taken  in  the  Vine 
Hill  and  Trenton  country.  He  says  the 
country  never  looked  better  at  this  time 
of  year,  despite  no  late  rains.  Where  the 
crop  will  be  shorter  than  last  season,  the 
size  and  quality  promises  to  more  than 
make  up  for  the  deficiency.  This  will  be 
particularly  the  case  with  prunes,  which 
will  be  light.  It  is  the  opinion  of  observ- 
ers, however,  that  the  weight  will  equal 
that  of  last  year,  notwithstanding  this 


fact,  and  the  size  and  quality  will  be 
superior.  Cherries  were  never  better. 
Plums,  apricots,  peaches  and  pears  hang 
well  and  apples  give  great  promise.  But 
most  of  all  is  expected  from  grapes.  Last 
year  was  considered  a  record  breaker  with 
regard  to  grapes.  The  vineyardlst  who 
contracted  to  supply  ten  or  more  tons, 
generally  supplied  thirty.  It  will  be  even 
greater  this  year,  however,  if  present  in- 
dications are  reliable. 

Co-operative  Cannery.  —  Healda- 
burg  Tribune:  The  work  of  preparing  to 
open  the  co-operative  cannery  in  Healds- 
burg  is  well  under  way.  A  force  of  about 
twenty-five  women  and  girls  is  now  en- 
gaged in  packing  the  prunes  which  have 
so  long  occupied  bins  in  the  big  ware- 
house of  the  Miller  &  Hotchkiss  Co.,  and 
which  formerly  served  as  their  cannery. 
These  prunes  will  be  shipped  to  New  York 
and  some  of  them  will  go  to  Europe. 
About  ten  carloads  will  go  out  from  this 
warehouse  as  soon  as  the  fruit  can  be  pro- 
cessed and  put  into  marketable  shape.  As 
soon  as  the  prunes  are  out  of  the  way  the 
bins  will  be  removed  and  the  work  of  in- 
stalling the  machinery  for  the  cannery 
will  begin.  Three  carloads  of  machinery 
arrived  last  week.  The  cannery  will  be 
equipped  with  all  modern  appliances  for 
preparing  fruit  for  market. 

STANISLAUS. 
Harvest  Notes.  —  Modesto  Herald: 
George  Stewart  of  Crow's  Landing  says 
barley  in  that  quarter  is  yielding  from  ten 
to  seventeen  sacks  to  the  acre.  Some  of 
the  farmers  have  their  harvesters  in  the 
wheat,  which  is  returning  an  average  of 
seven  to  eight  sacks.  Some  of  it  may  run 
as  high  as  ten  sacks.  George  Moye 
brought  the  first  barley  to  the  Grange 
Co. 'sModesto  warehouses  on  Thursday. 
It  came  from  the  Kimble  land,  north  of 
town,  now  owned  by  O.  McHenry  and  H. 
B.  Rice.  The  yield  Is  about  fifteen  sacks 
to  the  acre,  much  larger  than  the  stand 
apparently  calls  for.  It  is  of  fair  brewing 
grade. 

SUTTER. 

Profits  on  Cherries. —  Yuba  City 
Farmer:  The  Giblin  Bros  ,  below  Yuba 
City,  who  have  one  of  the  finest  cherry 
orchards  of  this  section,  report  that  from 
302  trees  they  delivered  thirty  tons  to  the 
cannery  here  at  5  cents  per  pound,  besides 
selling  some  at  retail  for  6  cents.  Of  the 
trees  seventy  were  of  the  black  variety. 
The  fruit  delivered  to  the  cannery  would 
therefore  gross  $3000.  The  cost  of  pick- 
ing and  delivering  was  less  than  |  cent  per 
per  pound,  or  $550,  leaving  $2550  as  net 
returns  from  less  than  three  acres.  As 
the  trees  need  very  little  pruning  and  no 
thinning,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  $50  would 
cover  all  the  cost  of  caring  for  them,  in- 
cluding the  cultivation,  or  a  net  return  of 
$2500,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  $850 
per  acre.  The  land  on  which  this  orchard 
is  located  is  slough  land  and  very  rich. 

Thompson  Seedless  Prospects  — 
Independent :  The  Thompson  Seedless 
raisin  growers  in  this  county  are  jubilant 
over  the  prospects  of  a  big  crop.  They 
say  there  is  nothing  that  can  prevent  a 
big  yield  now,  except  an  unusual  hot 
wave,  such  as  swept  over  the  valley  last 
summer  just  at  the  proper  time  to  cook 
the  young  grapes  and  tender  vines.  Mark 
Pease  has  put  in  an  order  for  three  car- 
loads of  trays  and  box  lumber,  in  antici- 
pation of  his  crop.  The  prospects  in  the 
Stabler  and  Onstott  big  vineyards  are 
first-class. 


Fruit  and  Alfalfa. 


Modesto  and  Turlock  Irrigation  districts, 
located  in  Stanislaus  county,  in  central 
California,  have  completed  their  extensive 
systems.  This  puts  180,000  acres  under  irri- 
gation, and  anything  that  can  be  grown  in 
California  can  be  grown  there.  Anyone 
desiring  information  about  that  locality 
can  get  the  same  by  applying  to  A.  B. 
Shoemake,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Nursery  Development. 

There  is  a  good  demand  in  Stanislaus 
county  for  home  grown  nursery  stock. 
Parties  desiring  to  engage  in' the  nursery 
business  there  can  obtain  further  infor- 
mation of  Reed  &  Richards,  Ceres,  Cal. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cor* 
The  Safent,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  tor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING,  impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  8I.50  per  bottle.'   Bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  v~.  1d,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  'O. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


"Dear,  Old-Fashioned  Columbine!" 

A    SERMON   PREACHED  BY  A  FLOWER. 

Slender  stamens,  dainty  tint, 
Sunset  rose  and  sunrise  glint, 
Bringing  reminiscent  hint 
Of  a  region  half  divine, 
Where,  in  happy  childhood's  years, 
Knew  I  aught  of  doubt  or  fears, 
Ah,  you  bring  both  smiles  and  tears- 
Dear,  old-fashioned  Columbine  ! 

From  the  city's  busy  street, 
From  its  hurry  and  its  heat, 
To  a  garden  cool  and  sweet, 

To  a  home  that  once  was  mine, 
You  have  led  my  fancy  back 
O'er  the  shining,  golden  track 
"Which  we  tread  but  once,  alack  I 

Dear,  old-fashioned  Columbine ! 

When  you  came  to  me  to-day 
From  that  garden  far  away, 
Did  you  hear  me  softly  say, 

"  Oh,  I  love  you,  posy  mine  ?" 
Can  you  ever  feel  or  know 
Why  I  love  and  prize  you  so, 
Why  you  set  my  soul  aelow— 

Dear,  old-fashioned  Columbine? 

Frailly  fashioned,  fragile  flower, 
Would  were  mine  the  magic  power 
To  prolong  your  little  hour, 

And  to  make  you  ever  mine  ! 
Ah,  I  love  you,  for  you've  brought 
To  my  heart  a  helpful  thought, 
And  a  lesson  wisdom  fraught- 
Dear,  old-fashioned  Columbine  ! 

If  with  simple,  silent  art 
You  could  do  so  sweet  a  part, 
I,  who  have  a  human  heart, 

Own  a  mission  more  divine; 
'Tis  to  guide  some  homesick  one, 
Toiling  on  from  sun  to  sun, 
Homeward  when  life's  day  is  done, 

Dear,  old-fashioned  Columbine ! 


Her  Wedding  Silver. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  girls  are 
going  to  give  Mabel  for  her  wedding 
present,  but  I  know  what  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  give  her — and  that  is  silver — 
table  silver.  I  shall  get  her  a  lamp  or 
a  set  of  books,  or  a  rocking  chair— or 
— or — anything,  providing  it  isn't  sil- 
ver." 

Such  an  announcement  against  the 
conventional  was  naturally  greeted 
with  cries  of,  "What  'n  the  world  has 
happened  to  you  ?  "  and  "For  goodness 
sake  ! "  and  like  expressions  of  aston- 
ishment. 

"Well,  I'm  just  judging  from  my 
own  experience.  Of  course,  she  will 
be  hopping  mad  at  first  if  I  don't  send 
her  silver,  but  after  she's  been  mar- 
ried a  year  or  two  you  will  hear  her 
tongue  ringing  with  praises  for  my  far- 
sightedness !  Now,  when  I  was  mar- 
ried I  was  presented  with  enough  table 
silver  to  start  a  respectable  sized 
silver  shop.  Silver  and  cut  glass  hav- 
ing always  been  a  hobby  of  mine,  I  per- 
fectly reveled  in  the  thought  of  how 
my  table  would  shine  and  sparkle  with 
pretty  things,  after  I  came  home  and 
settled  down  to  housekeeping.  Of 
course,  I  had  duplicates,  but  I  wouldn't 
think  of  exchanging  them  for  some- 
thing I  really  needed." 

The  girls  exchanged  meaning  glances. 

"  But  I  wouldn't,  truly  I  wouldn't.  I 
packed  them  all  away  in  the  little  safe 
that  brother  George  bought  me  for 
that  purpose,  and  which  I  had  moved 
up  into  my  bedroom." 

"I  never  saw  it;  where  does  it 
stand  ?  "  inquired  one  of  the  girls. 

"Why,  my  dear,  you  have  sat  down 
in  front  of  it  and  written  a  letter  on  it 
any  number  of  times,  thinking  it  only  a 
writing  desk.  In  it  I  also  keep  my 
company  pieces  of  value  which  I  only  use 
on  state  occasions.  Then  I  have  an  old- 
fashioned  traveling  bag  in  which  I  keep 
the  small  table  silver,  such  as  knives 
and  forks,  tea,  after-dinner  and  dessert 
spoons,  the  carving  set,  individual 
salts,  my  creamer  and  sugar  bowl,  and 
all  the  little  pieces  which  are  in  daily 
use.    And  it  is  all  such  a  worry  ! 

"Like  every  other  housekeeper,  I 
am  afraid  to  leave  my  silver  down- 
stairs in  the  dining-room  all  night  for 
fear  burglars  might  chance  to  pay  us 
a  visit.  And  after  the  day's  work  is  done 
that  silver  has  to  be  washed  and 
counted,  and  that  has  become  a  terrible 
task. 

"And  then,  when  I  leave  the  house 


for  a  visit  over  night,  I  am  worn  to  a 
shadow  trying  to  contrive  a  hiding 
place  for  it  that  burglars  won't  sus- 
pect. I  assure  you  I'm  beginning  to 
realize  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
1  Blessed  is  he  that  hath  nothing.'  For, 
unless  it  chances  to  be  Mary  Ann's 
night  in,  Bob  and  I  are  obliged  to  decline 
any  invitation  which  will  tear  us  away 
from  that  blessed  silver.  I  had  no  idea 
when  I  got  married  that  I  should  de- 
generate into  a  caretaker  of  silver, 
else  I  should  have  applied  for  a  position 
in  the  Treasury  at  once,  where  I  would 
at  least  be  rewarded  for  my  vigilance," 
and  she  drew  a  long  sigh. 

"Why,  I've  positively  thought  of 
little  else  than  thieves  and  silver  since 
I've  been  married.  Every  night  for  a 
month  after  we  came  home  from  our 
wedding  trip  I  had  the  nightmare,  in 
which  I  could  see  thieves  blowing  up  the 
safe,  packing  my  wedding  silver  in 
that  tea  cloth  with  the  Mexican  drawn- 
work  corners  that  mother  gave  me, 
disappearing  through  the  window, 
while  I  stood  looking  on  at  the  per- 
formance, powerless  to  make  a  sound 
or  do  a  thing  !  " 

"How  dreadful!"  exclaimed  the 
girl  with  the  auburn  hair. 

"And  then,  too,  you  never  know  and 
never  can  guess  what  all  the  silver 
pieces  are  for.  Listen  !  After  we  had 
settled  down  Bob  said  to  me  one  day  : 
1  I'd  like  it,  dear,  if  you  could  contrive 
to  have  a  sort  of  family  luncheon  and 
invite  a  few  of  my  relatives.  I'd  like  to 
have  them  see  what  a  nice  little  house- 
keeper I  married ;  besides,  it  would 
sort  of  square  us  up,  you  know,  for  the 
fine  wedding  presents  they  all  gave 
us.' 

"I  agreed  to  this  heartily,  and, 
thinking  to  show  my  appreciation  of 
their  generosity  toward  us  when  we 
were  married,  I  put  on  my  thinking 
cap  and  contrived  a  luncheon  composed 
of  only  such  dishes  as  would  give  me  a 
chance  to  use  the  silver  and  glass 
which  they  had  given  us,  thus  deli- 
cately conveying  to  each  one  of  them 
the  idea  that  housekeeping  in  general, 
and  luncheon  in  particular,  would  have 
been  a  failure  but  for  their  thoughtful- 
ness. 

"Well,  the  day  of  luncheon  arrived, 
and  with  it  the  guests — all  eager,  I 
suppose,  to  see  how  Bob's  wife  could 
entertain.  I  had  cut  flowers  for  the 
occasion,  and  had  ordered  the  ice 
cream  to  be  moulded  in  the  form  of 
hearts.  I  proposed  to  show  them  that 
ours  was  an  ideal  marriage — none  of 
the  marry-you-for-your-money  kind  of 
partnership,  so  common  everywhere 
nowadays. 

"  After  we  were  all  seated  and  fairly 
launched  I  pressed  the  bell  for  Mary 
Ann.  As  she  passed  the  currant  jelly 
to  Aunt  Amelia  in  the  cut-glass  dish 
that  Aunt  Sarah  had  given  us  for  that 
purpose,  I  thought  I  detected  a  pe- 
culiar look  on  her  face.  In  fact,  she 
looked  up  two  or  three  times  as  though 
she  were  going  to  speak,  and  then  she 
settled  back  in  her  chair  again.  I  be- 
gan to  get  nervous,  for  I  didn't  know 
but  that  in  opening  the  jar  Mary  Ann 
had  broken  the  glass  and  accidentally 
sprinkled  some  of  it  in  the  jelly.  But 
when  it  came  around  to  me  I  could  see 
nothing  wrong  with  it.  I've  always 
understood  that  it  was  a  trying  ordeal 
for  a  young  wife  to  be  passed  upon  by 
her  husband's  relatives,  but  never  did 
I  imagine  it  was  anything  like  what  I 
was  suffering  that  day.  As  each  dish 
was  passed  with  its  respective  fork  or  ' 
spoon — each  a  gift  from  some  one  of 
those  present — reposing  carelessly  on  it, 
I  watched  to  see  the  smile  of  gratifica- 
tion which  I  couldn't  but  believe  would 
show  itself  upon  the  face  of  the  donor, 
but,  to  my  surprise  and  mortification, 
each  helping  seemed  to  evoke  the  same 
peculiar  smile  that  I  had  observed  on 
Aunt  Amelia's  face  when  she  had 
helped  herself  to  the  jelly. 

"  I  began  to  feel  like  a  martyr  at  the 
stake,  and  I  resolved,  then  and  there, 
never  to  invite  another  relative  of 
my  husband's  to  break  bread  with 
me  again.  I  noticed  that  they  all 
seemed  to  have  a  dreadful  time,  some- 
how managing  their  tea  in  the  new 
cups  which  mother's  sister  sent  us 
from  New  York.  However,  I  thought 
that  possibly  this  was  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  that  they  had  ever  been  to  a 


swell  luncheon,  and  pity  rather  than 
fear  filled  my  heart.  From  then  on  I 
pretended  not  to  notice  their  awkward- 
ness, and  only  prayed  that  the  meal 
would  soon  come  to  an  end.  As  the  ice 
cream  made  its  appearance,  with  the 
spoons  Aunt  Mary  had  given  us  lying 
alongside,  on  the  cut-glass  ice-cream 
saucers  that  my  own  uncle  had  given 
us,  I  again  straightened  up  and  grew 
talkative. 

"  'I  think  those  spoons,'  I  called  to 
where  she  sat,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  '  are  just  as  sweet  as  they  can 
be  !  What  odd  handles  they  have,  too 
— so  long  ! '  I  thought  I  would  show 
her  that  the  kind  of  ice-cream  spoons 
that  I  had  been  accustomed  to  were 
entirely  different. 

"'Yes,  my  dear,'  she  answered, 
sweetly,  '  that's  so  they  can  reach  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  to  stir  up  the 
lemonade.' 

"I  could  feel  the  color  rush  to  my 
cheeks.  I  was  so  flustered  that  I  just 
said,  sillily,  'Why,  of  course.' 

"  1  That's  what  I  told  you  I  thought 
they  were  for,'  put  in  that  husband  of 
mine  '  but  you  said  you  knew  better, 
and  as  it  was  only  a  trifling  matter, 
anyway,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
shouldn't  allow  it  to  get  us  into  our  first 
quarrel.'  And  he  smiled  at  me  from 
across  the  table.  '  Now  that  you've 
met  Aunt  Amelia,  why  don't  you  find 
out  what  that  spoon  with  the  hole  in 
the  bowl  is  for.  I've  had  my  doubts  all 
along  about  it  being  for  jelly.' 

"  '  Well,  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  my 
dear,  when  the  maid  passed  it  to  me 
with  the  jelly  ;  then  I  was  afraid  you'd 
think  me  a  meddlesome  old  woman,  so 
I  concluded  to  let  it  go,'  spoke  up  Aunt 
Amelia,  in  such  a  friendly  way,  "but 
it  really  is  a  spoon  for  cracked  ice.  I 
never  saw  one  before  myself,  and  so  I 
bought  it  because  I  wanted  to  give  you 
something  that  wouldn't  be  apt  to  be 
duplicated.'  The  dear  soul !  She  put 
it  so  sweetly  that  I  just  got  up  and 
went  over  to  where  she  sat  and  gave 
her  a  kiss. 

"'And  now,'  with  a  glance  at  my 
husband,  '  that  we're  all  so  well  ac- 
quainted I  don't  suppose  it  would  be 
out  of  place  if  I  should  ask  some  of  the 
others  to  explain  the  uses  of  their 
gifts,  would  it  ? '  At  this  they  all 
laughed  good-naturedly. 

"  'Well,'  began  Uncle  Harry,  '  those 
forks  are  used  for  oysters  ;  the  clerk 
told  me  they  were  for  strawberries, 
but  I  reckon  it's  all  the  same.' 

"  '  That's  what  made  the  oysters  so 
hard  to  manage,  I  guess.  I  noticed 
that  they  kept  slipping  up  on  the 
tines,'  thought  I. 

"  '  That  spoon  that  Bob  used  for  the 
fruit  is  really  a  tomato  server,'  went 
on  Cousin  Emma,  '  for  I  was  with 
mamma  when  she  bought  it.' 

"'And  that  bowl  over  there,  with 
the  Oriental  spoon,  is  for  mayonnaise 
dressing  ;  at  least  I  think  that  is  what 
Caroline  wrote  me,'  she  continued, 
while  every  one  at  the  table  stared  at 
the  bowl  which  I  had  thoughtfully  filled 
with  powdered  sugar,  and  placed  right 
alongside  the  strawberries,  where  it 
would  be  handy. 

"  '  So  long  as  you  don't  mind  our  tell- 
ing you  what  the  different  things  are 
for,'  said  Aunt  Mildred,  pleasantly, 
'  why  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  my  dear, 
that  that  long-handled  fork  and  spoon 
are  not  for  salad,  but  are  intended  for 
olives  and  pickles  when  they  are  served 
in  the  bottle.' 

"'Well,'  honestly  confesses  Uncle 
Billy,  '  I've  really  forgotten  what  that 
queer-look  ing  spoon  I  bought  at  Biff  any 's 
is  for,  myself ;  they  have  so  many  new- 
fangled things  nowadays  that  they 
didn't  have  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  cream  ladle  or 
some  such  thing.' 

"'No!'  said  I,  triumphantly,  'it 
isn't  !  That  is  a  cheese  scoop  ! '  But 
I  fear  I  rather  spoiled  the  impression  I 
had  hoped  to  convey — for,  upon  being 
questioned  as  to  how  I  knew,  I  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  I  had  seen  one  in 
a  silver  catalogue  that  some  jewelry 
firm  had  mailed  me. 

"  Well,  we  all  had  a  good  laugh,  and 
our  formal  luncheon  turned  out  to  be 
a  very  informal  one,  after  all,  and  I 
have  always  felt  thoroughly  at  home 
with  Bob's  relatives  ever  since,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  of  the  ice  having 


been  broken,  as  it  was  at  that  first 
luncheon." 

"  Well,  what  was  wrong  with  the 
tea  cups  ?  "  inquired  the  girl  who  never 
forgot  anything. 

"Oh,  yes  !  That  was  the  worst  of 
all ! "  concluded  the  one  who  had  been 
telling  her  troubles  to  the  others.  "Do 
you  know  that  the  very  [next  week  af- 
ter my  eventful  luncheon  Priscilla 
Clark  gave  a  pre-nuptial  luncheon,  and 
the  very  first  course  was  clam  bullion 
served  in  cups  like  mine." — I.  E.  M.  in 
New  York  Times. 


Blushes. 

Blushing  is  not  an  art,  neither  is  it  a 
sign  of  ill  breeding,  as  some  unkind  peo- 
ple maintain.  The  fact  is,  it  is  just  as 
natural  for  some  persons  to  blush  as  it 
is  for  others  to  turn  pale.  The  same 
laws  of  nature  which  govern  the  one 
rule  govern  the  other.  The  capillaries, 
or  small  blood  vessels,  which  connect 
the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  body,  form, 
particularly  over  the  cheeks,  a  network 
so  fine  that  it  is  Decessary  to  employ  a 
microscope  to  distinguish  them.  Ordi- 
narily, the  blood  passes  through  these 
vessels  in  normal  quantities,  leaving 
only  the  natural  complexion.  But  when 
some  sudden  emotion  takes  possession 
of  the  heart  its  action  increases  and  an 
electric  thrill  instantly  leaps  to  the 
cheeks.  The  thrill  is  nothing  more  than 
the  rush  of  blood  through  the  invisible 
capillaries  just  beneath  the  delicate 
transparent  surface  of  the  skin. 

The  causes  that  bring  about  this  con- 
dition in  the  circulating  system  are  called 
mental  stimuli.  They  consist  of  joy, 
anger,  shame  and  many  other  emotions. 
Sudden  horror,  remorse  or  fear,  on  the 
contrary,  influence  the  nerves  which 
control  the  blood  vessels,  and  the  face 
becomes  white.  Blushing  and  pallor 
result  from  the  sudden  action  of  the 
mind  on  the  nervous  system.  So  if  the 
mind  be  forewarned  and  prepared  for 
emotions,  both  habits  can  at  least  be 
partially  overcome.  But  when  the 
nervous  system  is  highly  strung,  it 
would  be  a  lifelong  if  not  a  futile  task 
to  endeavor  to  effect  a  perfect  cure. 
It  is  the  sensitive  nervous  girl  who 
blushes  easily,  while  the  girl  stolid  by 
nature,  or  who  by  conventional  educa- 
tion has  her  nerves  under  perfect  con- 
trol, seldom  blushes. 


How  Large  Can  Ships  Be  Made? 

The  news  reaches  us  that  ship  build- 
ers are  planning  and  completing  ships 
of  28,000  tons  for  the  great  carrying 
trade  between  this  country  and  the 
Orient.  Like  the  sky  scraper  build- 
ings, ships  are  constantly  getting  big- 
ger, and  the  next  century  may  provide 
veritable  towers  of  Babel  to  reach  up- 
ward and  Noah's  arks  of  immense  size 
and  tonnage  to  ride  the  storm  seas. 

The  possibilities  of  the  trade  with  the 
Orient  are  practically  limitless.  The 
Japanese  promise  to  be  excellent  cus- 
tomers and  China,  overcrowded  China, 
needs  all  she  can  reach  in  the  way  of 
food  and  clothing.  These  United  States 
can  furnish  bread  and  meat,  as  well  as 
clothing,  but  we  must  have  ships 
enough  to  convey  all  these  necessaries 
to  the  teeming  millions  across  the  great 
Pacific  ocean.  The  ships  of  large  ton- 
nage can  be  navigated  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  smaller  ones,  like  a  train 
with  double-header  engines  may  be  run 
more  cheaply  than  a  single  locomotive. 
A  ship  with  28,000  tons  will  need  a  few 
more  men  to  man  it  than  a  6000-ton 
ship,  but  the  saving  will  be  great  in 
general  expenses.  Iron  ships  can  plow 
any  sort  of  waters,  and  when  a  ship  is 
stroDgly  built  it  is  just  as  safe  with 
28,000  tons  of  lading  as  the  smaller 
vessels.  Perhaps  passenger  travel  will 
become  aerial  after  awhile,  and  the 
heavy  railroad  train  will  be  confined  to 
freight  and  merchandise. 

The  Boy  and  His  Father. 

Emil  Steffens,  Sr.,  the  lithographer, 
made  the  following  translation  of  a  par- 
agraph in  the  Staats-Zeitung,  entitling 
it  "What  a  Boy  Thinks  About  His 
Father."  Many  copies  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Steffen's  house  and  circulated: 

"At  ten  he  thinks  his  father  knows  a 
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great  deal.  When  he  is  fifteen  he 
thinks,  '  Well,  I  know  just  about  as 
much.'  At  twenty  he  thinks  he  knows 
again  as  much.  When  he  comes  to  be 
thirty  years  old  he  thinks  he  ought  to 
ask  his  father's  advice  sometimes.  At 
forty  he  thinks  his  father  does  know  a 
little  more.  At  fifty  he  looks  for  his 
father's  advice.  At  sixty,  when  his 
father  is  dead,  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  not  a  smarter  man 
on  God's  earth  than  his  father  was." — 
New  York  Free  Press. 


pared  in  this  manner  possesses  unlim- 
ited keeping  qualities. — Dr.  H.  Shafer 
in  San  Diego  Union. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Making  of  a  Summer  Girl. 

A  girl  might  as  well  be  out  of  the 
world  as  out  of  shape. 

The  shapeless,  flat-chested  young 
woman  cannot  hope  to  be  a  typical 
summer  girl,  for  the  girl  of  summer  is 
full  in  the  chest,  round  in  the  neck  and 
full  busted.  The  girl  who  is  flat,  who 
has  no  curves,  who  resembles  in  no  way 
the  models  of  the  art  studios,  may  be  a 
nice  girl,  but  she  is  not  attractive  out- 
wardly. 

A  few  years  ago  the  thin-chested  girl 
might  have  passed  muster  as  being  in 
good  health  and  standing  well  in  the 
community.  But  now  even  her  dress- 
maker dislikes  her.  As  for  her  friends, 
they  think  her  consumptive,  and  her 
acquaintances  regard  her  as  lacking  in 
style. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  flat-chested  girl 
pads.  No  amount  of  padding  will  make 
her  look  round.  There  will  be  a  slop- 
ping in,  a  queer  flatness,  a  tendency  to 
hollowness,  that  cannot  be  disguised,  no 
matter  how  industriously  the  sawdust 
be  packed  or  how  skillfully  it  be  dis- 
posed. 

There  is  only  one  thing  for  the  flat- 
chested  girl  to  do,  and  that  is  to  develop 
herself.  She  must  take  a  course  of  ex- 
ercises which  will  plump  her  out  and 
make  her  full  across  the  chest. 

The  full-busted  women  say  that  their 
pretty  figures  are  due  not  so  much  to 
bust  development  as  to  the  development 
of  the  chest.  As  soon  as  the  shoulders 
are  thrown  back  and  the  military  car- 
riage is  adopted  the  girl  becomes  pretty 
of  figure. 

But  let  a  thin  girl,  who  is  flat  in  the 
chest,  try  to  stand  with  her  shoulders 
squared  and  the  effect  is  pitiful.  She 
does  not  look  any  fuller  in  the  bust  than 
she  did  before,  while  the  angularities  of 
shoulders  and  neck  become  painfully 
apparent. 

To  get  a  full  chest,  then,  requires 
practice  and  time;  and  not  only  prac- 
tice and  time,  but  a  certain  amount  of 
patience  and  application.  More  than 
all  these,  it  needs  a  little  knowledge, 
for  the  girl  who  goes  at  it  headlong  will 
come  to  grief.  She  will  tire  herself  and 
grow  thinner  and  flatter,  instead  of 
rounding  out  as  she  desires. 

Deep  breathing  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  a  full  chest.  It  is  said  that  the  hero- 
ines of  the  popular  artists,  the  Gibson 
girls,  the  Christy  girls,  and  the  airy, 
fairy  girls  of  the  pretty  sketchy  prints, 
are  all  followers  of  the  deep-breathing 
methods.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that 
they  must  practice  it  every  day  and 
that  they  are  trained  to  long  inspira- 
tions, for  in  no  other  way  could  the 
chest  stand  out  so  roundly  and  the  bust 
be  so  full  and  pretty. — N.  Y.  Sun. 

Preserving  Lemon  Juice. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  free  and 
constant  use  of  lemon  juice  is  that  it 
will  keep  but  a  limited  time,  and  conse- 
quently the  loss  and  decay  is  consider- 
able. This  difficulty,  however,  has  now 
been  overcome,  since  a  process  has 
been  found  by  which  the  fresh  juice  is 
preserved  for  years. 

The  process  is  as  follows:  The  ex- 
pressed juice  is  poured  through  a  cloth, 
and  then  mixed  with  about  one-fourth 
of  its  volume  of  powdered  talc,  where- 
upon it  is  shaken  fifteen  minutes,  al- 
lowed to  stand  and  filtered.  Filter 
through  paper,  add  to  filtrate  10%  of 
sugar  and  bring  to  a  boil.  During  this 
time  place  the  bottles  to  receive  the 
juice  in  a  kettle  of  water,  fill  them  with 
water  and  boil  them  in  the  kettle. 
Empty  the  bottles,  pour  in  the  boiling 
lemon  juice  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
close  up  at  once  with  a  good  cork  pre- 
viously dipped  in  paraffine.    Juice  pre- 


Codfish  Tongues  (Chafing  Dish). — 
Put  into  the  chafing  dish  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  in  which  bruise 
a  clove  of  garlic  with  a  small  wooden 
spoon;  take  out  the  garlic;  stir  in  until 
smooth  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  pep- 
per and  salt.  Add  a  pint  of  Moselle  or 
any  white  wine,  and  when  hot  stir  in 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  ;  in  this 
warm  the  codfish  tongues,  which  have 
been  previously  cooked  in  salted  water 
for  about  thirty  minutes. 

Strawberries  Scalloped.  —  Equal 
quantities  of  fresh  strawberries  and 
bakers'  stale  bread  grated.  Begin  with 
a  layer  of  the  berries,  sprinkle  well 
with  sugar,  then  a  layer  of  bread- 
crumbs, dot  with  bits  of  butter,  then 
another  layer  of  fruit  and  sugar;  finish 
with  breadcrumbs  and  butter;  sprinkle 
a  little  sugar  over  the  top  and  bake 
half  an  hour  in  a  good  oven.  Serve  hot 
with  cream.  Currants  and  raspberries, 
either  separately  or  mixed,  and  black- 
berries also  make  excellent  puddings. 

Onion  Soup. — Melt  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  butter  in  a  spider;  when  it  bub- 
bles add  four  large  onions,  washed, 
skinned  and  cut  in  slices;  let  them  sim- 
mer without  browning  for  about  half  an 
hour,  then  stir  in  a  slightly  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  flour.  When  it  thickens 
pour  in  gradually  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
boiling  milk,  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste,  press  through  a  puree 
sieve  and  return  to  the  fire.  While  it  is 
getting  hot,  beat  together  two  egg 
yolks  and  half  a  cup  of  cream,  remove 
from  the  stove  and  stir  the  eggs  and 
cream  into  it  rapidly;  pour  at  once  into 
the  tureen  and  serve. 

Stewed  Prunes. — Weigh  out  eight 
ounces  of  prunes.  Look  them  over 
carefully  and  soak  over  night.  In  the 
morning  drain  thoroughly  and  cook  in 
half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  with  the  yel- 
low peel  of  a  lemon,  a  2-inch  piece  of 
cinnamon,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
and  four  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar.  Simmer  for  two  hours  slowly, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  time  draw  the 
saucepan  forward  and  add  a  pint  of 
claret  wine.  Set  the  prunes  back  on 
the  stove  to  be  thoroughly  heated.  Stir 
well,  but  do  not  break  them,  and  be 
careful  not  to  let  them  boil  again.  Then 
turn  them  into  a  stone  jar  and  serve 
when  cold. 

Rice  Cake. — A  delicate  rice  cake  for 
dessert  may  be  made  as  follows:  Put  a 
pint  of  cold,  fresh  milk  in  a  saucepan 
over  a  hot  fire.  When  it  boils  add  a 
heaping  cup  of  well-washed  rice.  Let 
the  rice  cook  slowly  in  the  milk  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  cool  it  in  the 
saucepan  for  half  an  hour.  Add  six 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and 
stir  them  in  well.  Then  add  three  whole 
eggs  and  flavor  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
orange-flower  water  or  orange  ex- 
tract. Boil  some  good  puff  paste  very 
thin,  line  a  tin  pudding  mould  holding 
about  three  pints  with  the  paste;  add 
the  rice  with  the  eggs,  sugar  and 
flavoring,  and  put  the  pudding  in  a 
moderate  oven  to  bake  for  forty  min- 
utes. Then  cool  the  pudding,  cover  it 
with  an  icing  and  serve.  This  makes  a 
firm  cake  which  should  be  well  flavored 
with  orange  extract  and  garnished 
with  a  little  acid  jelly.  The  orange  ex- 
tract is  made  by  soaking  the  yellow 
peel  of  a  California  orange  in  90%  alco- 
hol for  at  least  two  weeks.  Grate  the 
peel  into  the  alcohol  or  pack  it  in  thin 
slices,  and  see  that  there  is  enough  of 
it  to  fill  the  bottle  completely. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  lifeless  taste  of  boiled  water  will, 
it  is  said,  be  removed  if  the  water  is 
beaten  just  before  being  poured  with  a 
Dover  egg  beater. 

One  dram  of  boric  acid  mixed  with 
four  ounces  of  distilled  witch  hazel  makes 
a  good  lotion  for  a  greasy  skin.  Apply 
with  a  soft  cloth  or  velvet  sponge. 

A  cupful  or  two  of  finely  ground  wal- 
nuts or  pecans  mixed  with,  the  custard 
in  the  freezer  will  greatly  improve  the 


vanilla  ice  cream.  The  nuts  should  be 
so  fine  that  they  are  not  discernible. 

A  careful  housewife  has  discovered 
that  common  salt  sprinkled  over  any 
object  that  is  stained  with  lamp  black 
will  remove  the  dirt  if  rubbed  in  and 
then  removed.  Several  applications 
may  be  necessary. 

Baked  ham  is  an  agreeable  substitute 
for  fried  ham,  with  its  continuous  per- 
formance of  sputter  and  spatter.  Cut 
in  slices  as  for  frying,  then  place  in  the 
oven  in  a  tin  to  bake  for  half  an  hour. 
It  is  said  to  be  quite  as  delicate  and 
savory  as  when  cooked  on  the  top  of  the 
stove. 

Frozen  eggs  are  a  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  cold-storage  idea.  It  seems 
that  every  egg  dealer  receives  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  cracked  eggs, 
which,  although  perfectly  fresh,  could 
be  sold  only  for  immediate  consumption, 
and  then  only  at  a  great  reduction. 
Dealers  now  break  the  shells,  putting 
the  yolks  into  tins  separate  from  the 
whites,  seal  them  and  freeze  them,  and 
when  a  restaurant  wants  to  use  a  few 
yolks  or  whites,  all  it  has  to  do  is  to 
thaw  out  a  can. 

Stuffed  tomatoes  may  be  prepared  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  nearly  all  palatable 
and  nutritious.  For  any  of  them  choose 
large,  solid  tomatoes,  cut  in  half  and  re- 
move the  center  and  the  seeds.  The 
filling  may  be  creamed  sweetbreads, 
boiled  rice  mixed  with  minced  meat, 
highly  seasoned,  or  with  chopped  nuts. 
A  very  good  filling  is  minced  meat, 
a  little  onion  juice,  slivers  of  celery  and 
the  scooped  out  center  of  the  tomatoes. 
Stuff  the  tomato  shells,  sprinkle  dry 
breadcrumbs  over  the  tops,  put  a  bit 
of  butter  on  each  and  bake  in  a  moder 
ate  oven  for  an  hour.  Make  a  gravy  in 
pan,  adding  cream,  and  pour  over  the 
baked  tomatoes. 


Humorous. 

If  an  S  and  an  I  and  an  O  and  a  U, 

With  an  X  at  the  end,  spell  Su, 
And  an  E  and  a  Y  and  an  E  spell  an  I, 

Pray,  what  is  the  speller  to  do  ? 
Then  if  also  an  S  and  an  I  and  a  G 

And  an  H  E  D  spell  clde, 
There's  not  much  left  for  the  speller  to  do 

But  to  go  and  commit  Siouxeysighed. 

"  Too  bad  about  Dr.  Killum  falling  into 
the  well,  wasn't  it  ?  "  Serves  him  right. 
He  should  have  attended  to  the  sick 
and  left  the  well  alone." 

"Now,"  Johnny,  said  the  teacher,  who 
had  been  describing  a  warship  to  the 
class,  "  how  is  the  deck  divided  ?  "  "A 
deck  is  divided,"  replied  the  bright 
boy,  "into  spades,  hearts,  diamonds 
and  clubs." 

"Wal,"  said  Farmer  Wilkins  to  his 
city  boarder,  who  was  up  early  and 
looking  round,  "ben  out  to  hear  the 
haycock  crow,  I  'spose?"  and  he 
winked  at  the  hired  man.  "No,  re- 
plied the  city  boarder,  "I've  been  out 
tying  a  knot  in  a  cord  of  wood." 


LAND! 

Near  Stanford  University  and  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara 
County,  California. 


$1 


I  S00  Good-?eneral  farm' 83  acres.  %y»  miles 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


out.  House  11  rooms,  large  barn,  rich 
soil,  running  water,  quick  demand  for  all  produced 
on  the  place;  a  bargain  and  easy  terms. 
t/1  Fine  orchard  6  acres  full  bearing  in 

JJIZDU.  town  of  Mountain  View.  House  5  rooms, 
barn  and  outhouse;  a  beautiful  home  place. 
<C7nnfl  A  beautiful  tidy  place.  House  8  rooms, 
4>/UUU.  large  barn,  etc,  young  orchard  '.0  acres, 
3  miles  from  University ;  must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 

d-orAA  Splendid  orchard,  55  acres  full  bear- 
4>ODUU.  ing,  5  miles  from  University ;  good  level 
road,  house  8  rooms;  a  paying  proposition. 

I  have  listed  many  other  larger  and  smaller 
orchards,  also  town  lots  in  Mountain  View  and 
Palo  Alto,  also  good  orchard  land  ranging  from 
$ltC  to  $200  per  acre.  Write  for  what  you  require. 
JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cat. 


Napa  County  Real  Estate 

ROR  SALE. 

Homeseekers  should  visit  the  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile Napa  valley  before  Investing  elsewhere. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue,  "The  Garden 
Spot  of  California  "  Address  communications  to 
THE  CALISTOGA  REAL  ESTATE  CO  , 
Callstoga,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-20  ACRES, 

Well  fenced,  34  miles  west  of  Mt.  View,  Santa  Clara  Co. 

Situation  practically  frostless.  A  stream  of 
clear,  cool  water  running  through  place  year 
round.  Soil  of  the  best.  M  acres  planted  to  apri- 
cots one  year  old.  A  splendid  place  for  a  healthy, 
profitable  home.  For  further  particulars,  address 
A.  B.  B0LAN0,  Box  12.  Menlo  Park,  California. 


Dividend  Notice. 

San  Francisco 
Savings  Union, 

532  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  Corner  of  Webb 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  June, 
1903,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  per 
annum  of  three  and  forty-two  one  hundredths 
(3  42-100)  per  cent  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  (3) 
per  cent  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Wednesday,  July  1st,  1903. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Dividend  Notice. 

The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society, 

526  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  June  30,  1903,  a 
dividend  has  been  deolared  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  one-eighth  (3Vs)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Wednes- 
day, July  1,  1903. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


Dividend  Notice. 

CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY, 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  MONTGOMERY  STB. 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1903,  divi- 
dends have  been  declared  in  the  savings  depart- 
ment of  this  Company,  as  follows":  On  Term  De- 
posits at  the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per 
annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after 
Wednesday,  July  1,  19C3.  Dividends  uncalled  for 
are  added  to  the  principal  after  July  1,  1903. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


Mutual  Savings  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

710  MARKET  ST.,  OPP.  THIRD. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  June  30,  1903,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  (3) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes, 
payable  on  and  after  Wednesday,  July  1,  1903. 

GEO.  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 

DT|V  a!fa'fa  land  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
DU  I  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R. ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  115  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  118  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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FORESTRY. 


The  Wool  Growers  and  the  Reserves. 

To  the  Editor: — Through  the  efforts 
of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, the  department  of  forestry  of  the 
United  States  has  commenced  an  ex- 
haustive and  careful  examination  of  the 
forest  reserves  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  and  Territories,  having  in  view 
an  extension  of  grazing  privileges  in 
such  reserves.  While  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  Association  has  always 
favored  the  policy  of  establishing  re- 
serves of  forest  lands  on  watersheds 
adjacent  to  the  headwaters  of  prin- 
cipal streams,  it  has  opposed  the  whole- 
sale reservation  of  watersheds  whether 
forest  lands  or  not.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  fully  85%  of  the  lands  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  can  only  be  used  for 
grazing  livestock  on  the  natural 
grasses,  settlers  depend  largely  upon 
stock  raising  for  subsistence.  The 
wholesale  withdrawal  of  large  areas  of 
these  lands  as  forest  reserves,  without 
regard  to  existing  conditions,  has  seri- 
ously interfered  with  the  welfare  of  the 
resident  settlers  by  depriving  them  of 
grazing  lands  necessary  for  the  exist- 
ence of  their  flocks  and  herds,  without 
which  they  cannot  hope  to  earn  a 
livelihood. 

As  an  example  of  the  extreme  to 
which  the  reserve  policy  has  been  car- 
ried, in  Wyoming  alone,  where  stock 
grazing  is  the  principal  industry,  the 
Yellowstone  National  park,  the  Sho- 
shone Indian  reservation,  two  military 
reservations  and  a  large  number  of 
forest  reserves,  have  taken  away  from 
the  use  of  settlers  fully  one-third  of  the 
area  of  the  State.  In  other  States  con- 
ditions are  nearly  as  bad. 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  this  as- 
sociation that  large  portions  of  these 
forest  reserves  are  in  no  sense  forest 
lands,  and  that  no  good  is  subserved  by 
depriving  the  settlers  and  stockmen 
of  the  use  of  the  grazing  thereon.  By 
order  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Barrett 
of  the  department  has  already  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  new  Yellow- 
stone reserve  in  Wyoming.  This  ex- 
amination has  proven  the  truth  of  the 
contention  of  this  association,  as  a  large 
portion  of  this  reserve  has  already  been 
returned  to  the  public  domain  and  is 
open  for  the  use  of  stockmen.  Mr. 
Barrett  is  now  engaged  in  examining 
the  old  Yellowstone  reserve. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Richards,  the  new  com- 
missioner of  the  general  land  office,  is 
giving  this  matter  his  personal  atten- 
tion and  is  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Big  Horn  Basin  in  Wyoming  examining 
into  the  conditions.  President  Roose- 
velt has  also  recently  taken  advantage 
of  his  presence  in  the  West  to  ride 
through  a  portion  of  one  of  the  Wyom- 
ing reserves.  On  Monday,  June  1,  the 
President  held  a  conference  with  Com- 
missioner Richards  at  Cheyenne.  As  a 
result,  all  the  reserves  will  be  carefully 
examined  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Where 
practicable,  non-forest  portions  of  the 
reserves  will  be  eliminated  and  other 
portions  will  be  opened  to  grazing  by 
flocks  and  herds  of  residents  and  tax- 
payers in  the  vicinity  of  the  reserves. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  establish- 
ment of  future  reserves,  only  actual 
forest  lands  will  be  included  and  efforts 
will  be  made  to  accomodate  such  live- 
stock as  belong  to  settlers  and  tax- 
payers now  using  those  lands  for  graz- 
ing purposes. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  new 
policy  in  relation  to  the  forest  reserves 
will  greatly  relieve  the  condition  of  set- 
tlers in  the  vicinity  of  these  reserves. 

Mortimeh  Levering, 
Secretary  National  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation. 

Denver,  June  12. 


NO  HUMBUG. 

Bwtos  V ,  buck  Markar  tad  Calf  D.homw.  Stop*  iwln 
from  rooting.  Mtke-|43  different  ear  mark*.  Eztjnvoti 
Uorna.  Prlcell.oO.  Send  H  for  trial.  If  It  lulu.eend  bal- 
Moe.   1  M     '  *  -     Hok  aad  Calf  Holder  oal7  Tfre. 

FARMER  BRICHTON,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


f  HFAP  DATP»;  California.  Washington, 
^1 1  K/*  I  LZJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free  > 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Q  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  338  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


'SHARPLES 
TUBULAR] 
FARM 

separator; 

Just  one  Tubular,  all  the 

others  are  of  the  "bucket 
bowl"  type.  Plenty  of  the 
old  style,  bucket  bowls,  but 
only  one  of  the  Tubular 
style.  Others  have  tried  to 
imitate,  but  they  can't  get  around  the1 
Tubular  patents.   If  you  want  the 

Improved  Tubular  Separator 

come  to  us;  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
old  style  bucket  bowl,  go  to  any  of  the 
others.   Write  for  catalogue  No.  131. 
The  Sharpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies,. 
Chicago,  III.  West  Chaster,  Pa. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTKINH — Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVKKY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-y r.  and  J-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1896.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-olda, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhama  competing.  V.  H.  Burke. 
80  Montgomery  St..  8.  7. 

THOMAS  WAITK,  Perkins.  Cal.  Jersey  Cattle. 
Prize-winning  Berkshire  Hogs,  all  ages. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.  Address  K.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTKI.NS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

A.  J.C.C.  J  KRSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  A  BON,  Lick  House,  S.  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  dorses,  Sheer,  Hotrs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Oorrespondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS — The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


THOROUGHBRED  POLAWD-OHINAi  FOR 
BALE,  either  sex.  Boars  ready  for  service.  Clark 
&  Bishop.  Rlngsburg,  Cal.  Sue's  Llndgren  Sl  Sons. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo 
C.  Roedlng,  Fresno,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nlles  & 
Co  ,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Established  In  1876. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


POULTRY. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  alien  Yale 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Oal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  NIL  KS  &  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chlckenB,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WILLIAM  NILE8  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Oal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rusa.  Cal.   Breeder  ami  Im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  SOS  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 

£^  POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  or  Fowls. 

Dept.  II,  Box  2G02,  San  Francisco.  M'n'f 'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

FOR 
SALE. 

Registered  and  High-Grade  SHORTHORNS. 

All  Inoculated  for  Texas  Fever,  at 
OHOWOHILLA  STOCK  FARM. 

Address....  ISAAC  BIRD,  Merced,  Cal. 


CHAS.  D.  PIERCE,  Pres. 


W.  FRANK  PIERCE,  Vice-Pres. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD 
HOLSTEINS. 


DE  KOL  OF  VALLEY  MEAD. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
19  lbs.  9  oz.  butter. 


ROMEO  AAGGIE  ACME. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
26  lbs.  11  oz.  butter. 

will  do  well  to  write  us.  Prices 


PARTIES   WANTING  FIRST  CI  ASS   YOTNG  BULLS 

reasonable,  breeding  and  quality  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  In  the  United  States,  re 
gardless  of  cost.   The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date: 


Xame . 


Lb*.  0/  Lb*,  and  "Z 

milkin  Age.  buttir  yield 

7  daw.  in  7  day*. 

Romeo  Aaggle  Acme              431  7  yr.  '26.11  oz. 

Fidessa                                  570  4  "  25. 

Matty  Clay's  Aaggle  2d          499  7  "  23  15  " 

Ruda2d  Belle  401  7  "  20.9  " 

Mlnnewawa  Lily                    364  4  "  20.4  " 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead            435  3  "  19  .9  " 

Wynetta  Princess                391  2  "  18.7  " 

Mlnnewawa  Louise               510  4  "  22.9  " 

Drusa                                     399  5  "  18.4  " 

Wakalona                            893  5  "  18.3  " 

Olympia  Clay                        526  6  "  18.2  •' 

Victor  Idlewlli  2nl                371  4  "  17.9  " 

De  Natsey  Baker                    877  2  "  17.7  " 

Aaggle  Martin                      416  6  "  16.12  " 

Rom  a  Princess                        386  3  "  16.8  " 

Western  Duchess                   387  7  "  16.6  " 

Corona  CliftJen                     410  6  "  16  3  " 


Lb*,  of 

Name.  milk  in 

7  da  y*. 

Mlnnewawa  Salambo,  3  teats  403 

Mountain  Juliet   382 

Mlnnewawa  Duchess,  3  teats  ... 

Lady  Kurts  Alpa   378 

Corona  Acturas   344 

Eva  Blanco    355 

Korndy  Ke  Pietertje  Queen..  300 

Aral  n  De-Kol   332 

Oleander  De-Kol   324 

SegrisPietertjeDeKol2d....  355 

Western  Princess   294 

Painted  Lady   327 

Mary  Ann  De  Kol   891 

Miranda  Acturas  325 

Hengerveld  Lass    806 

Princess  Louise  De-Kol   2£9 


Wild  West  De  Kol   279 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSHIRES    YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE 


Age. 

4  yr. 
7  " 
6  " 
6  " 


3  " 

8  " 

3  " 

3  " 

2  " 

2  " 

2  " 


Lbs.  ami  oz. 
baiter  yield 
ill  7  day*. 
16.1  oz. 

15.9  " 
15  6  " 
15.3  " 

14.1  " 
14  " 
13  14  " 
13.7  " 
13  1  •• 
12.11  " 
12  11  " 

12.10  " 
12  10  " 
12  3  " 

12.2  " 


10.19 


PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Address  all  communicat'ons  to  City  office,  14  TURK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.    'Phone,  SOUTH  103 
STOCKTON,    CrtL.      Phone,  SUBURBAN  281. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 


■  JVlrTNUFACTURED    U  Y, 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpeje.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  ■•The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  It.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  *  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Heal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUflA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CAL. 


SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAX  AHSELM0,  MART*  CO. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Ball  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 

Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALINQ.  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack  of  All  Trades 

-A  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

of  the  most  modern  type  for  farm  usel 
Pumps  Water— Saws  Wood— Runs  Separators 

Shells  Corn— Grinds  Feed— Churns  Butter 
And  Is  adapted  to  many  other  jobs  on  the  farm. 

Saves  Labor — Earns  Money 
Write  for  free  descriptive  catalogue  "Fa." 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company, 

tan  Fran<iseo,    Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Or. 


O-    H-  EVANS 

Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 

MARINE  ENGINES 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


FRANCIS    SMITH   &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  Or  

 -Ts 


FOR    TOWN    \A/ /A     fc£  R    \J\J OR  KS. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  >"ooi 
with  Asphaltum. 
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THE  APIARY. 


The  Production  of  Honey  and  Wax  in 
California. 

By  George  Robertson  In  the  Fresno  Evening 
Democrat. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  exact 
up-to-date  statistics  regarding  the  bee 
industry,  as  the  swarms  of  bees  and  the 
production  of  honey  vary  greatly  from 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  weather  and  climate  and  other 
circumstances.  To  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest and  pride  in  the  rapid  progress 
and  agricultural  development  of  Fresno 
county  the  facts  and  figures  here  pre- 
sented cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 

The  production  of  honey  has  as- 
sumed large  proportions  in  the  United 
States,  more  especially  in  California, 
which  holds  first  place  in  this  import- 
ant industry. 

It  is  only  a  little  more  than  half  a 
century  since  the  honey  bee  was  intro- 
duced on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  earlier 
bees  in  this  country  were  the  common 
brown  or  black  German  bee,  but  in 
1860  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  introduced  the  Italian  bee, 
twenty  years  later  the  Cyprian,  and 
later  the  Carniolan.  There  are  others, 
but  these  four  proved  the  most  pop- 
ular. 

There  are  numerous  points  which  are 
valuable  as  a  source  of  supply  for 
"nectar"  for  the  bees,  but  they  vary 
according  to  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate.  For  example,  alfalfa,  which 
is  so  valuable  in  California,  does  not 
produce  "nectar"  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  other  leading  products  for 
bee  forage  in  this  State  being  fruit 
trees,  manzanita,  cleome,  monarda, 
mesquite,  black  and  white  and  blue 
sage.  The  color,  aroma  and  flavor  of 
honey  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
forage  or  feed  for  the  bees. 

The  leading  States  in  bee  keeping, 
besides  California,  are  Texas,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  and  the  largest  producers 
of  honey  California  and  Texas.  The  pro- 
duction is  not  only  very  uncertain,  as 
it  depends  so  much  on  the  season  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  flowers  and  other 
plants,  but  it  varies  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  States.  The  greatest 
average  production  of  honey  in  the 
Western  States  is  27.2  pounds  to  a 
swarm,  while  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  it  is  as  low  as  11.1  pounds,  but 
as  high  as  28.3  in  California. 

Wax  as  a  product  is  expensive  to  the 
bee  and  also  to  the  bee  keeper,  as  ex- 
periments show  that  it  takes  10  to  20 
pounds  of  honey  to  produce  1  pound  of 
white  comb  for  surplus  storage,  and 
about  half  that  quantity  for  1  pound  of 
brown  comb  for  brood  rearing. 

NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OP  SWARMS. 

The  following  figures  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  bee  in- 
dustry: 

No  Farms 

With        No.  Value 
Bees.     Swarm9.      of  Bees. 

U.  S  707,261    4,109,626  $10,186,513 

California..    6,915      129,44i  363,885 


POUNDS  AND 


VALUE  OF 
WAX. 


HONEY  AND 


Pounds  Pounds 

Honey.  Wax. 

U.  S  61,796,160  1,765,315 

California.  3,667,738  115,330 


Value  of 
Honey 
and  Wax. 
$6,664,904 
331,939 


Of  the  counties,  San  Diego  is  the 
largest  producer  of  honey  in  California, 
and  Fresno  the  second.  Although 
there  have  been  large  increases  during 
the  last  few  years  in  Tulare,  Kings  and 
Kern,  the  two  former  are  far  ahead  of 
the  others. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

In  1860  California  produced  only 
12,276  pounds  of  honey  and  584  pounds 
of  wax.  In  1890  California  was  the 
fifth  largest  producer,  with  a  total  of 
3,939,899  pounds.  In  1899  the  average 
value  of  bees  and  production  of  honey 
per  swarm  in  California  was  : 

Value  of  bees  $2.81 

Value  of  honey  and  wax   2.56 

Pounds  of  honey  28.3 

In  1901  the  crop  of  honey  was  a 


CALIFORNIA   BEES  AND  HONEY. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


COUNTIES. 


Alameda  , 

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa. . 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado. . . . 

Fresno  

Glenn  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Kern  

Kings  

Lake  

Lassen  

Madera  

Marin  

Mariposa  

Mendocino. . . . 

Merced  

Modoc  

Mono  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada  

Placer  , 

Plumas  , 

Sacramento. . . 

San  Benito  

San  Francisco. 
San  Joaquin. . 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Clara. . . 
Santa  Cruz... 

Shasta  

Sierra  , 

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Yolo  

Yuba  


Totals 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


COUNTIES. 


Los  Angeles  

Orange  

Riverside  

San  Bernardino  

San  Diego  

San  Lui9  Obispo. ... 

Santa  Barbara  , 

Ventura   

Totals  

Indian  Reservation.. 

Totals  California 


Pounds 

T~*nn  ri  H  a 

X.  UUI1UO 

Swarms 

Value 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Honey 

Wax 

Bees. 

Bees. 

Pro- 

Pro- 

duced. 

(]  nPArl 

U  ULOU  . 

674 

$  1,995 

6,780 

470 

92 

340 

2,300 

25 

801 

2,000 

8,100 

60 

806 

1,717 

9,010 

200 

488 

1,220 

11.490 

170 

716 

1.373 

10,610 

60 

991 

2,973 

29,050 

450 

358 

879 

2,870 

170 

557 

1,120 

10,180 

240 

10,674 

34,162 

567  800 

13,300 

411 

820 

5,320 

140 

1,476 

3,673 

28,980 

370 

3  832 

15,521 

146,320 

2,970 

5,694 

21,218 

211,326 

3,460 

6,057 

20,542 

221,080 

7,580 

633 

1,377 

8,190 

1,030 

1,276 

4,193 

49,930 

260 

197 

591 

7,442 

60 

82 

255 

740 

54 

135 

1,080 

30 

486 

1,215 

4  980 

110 

3,949 

11,133 

148,000 

3,050 

1,763 

7,049 

23,560 

610 

247 

996 

4,850 

430 

3,018 

7,390 

85,850 

2,220 

319 

851 

4,900 

120 

335 

1,035 

3,730 

210 

526 

1,124 

6,190 

150 

316 

858 

4,530 

60 

1,524 

4,655 

48,600 

1,040 

449 

1,145 

10,370 

320 

1,926 

4815 

80,000 

1,750 

247 

741 

5.150 

140 

1,972 

6,110 

41.890 

1,340 

27  7 

767 

4,370 

50 

1,379 

3,175 

20,780 

470 

129 

387 

1,980 

20 

2,907 

7,165 

75,000 

700 

dec 

boo 

1,955 

9,470 

630 

1,034 

2,628 

21,460 

300 

1,060 

2,818 

20,700 

660 

5,543 

9,150 

112,740 

1,070 

523 

1,320 

4,910 

190 

55 

157 

1,340 

120 

7,008 

22,283 

258,000 

5,530 

426 

11,035 

11,100 

460 

1,767 

4,981 

48.780 

330 

254 

642 

4,200 

75 

73,979 

$223,584 

2,397,(28 

53.100 

Swarms 
of 
Bees. 

Value 

of 
Bees. 

Pounds 

of 
Honey 
Pro- 
duced. 

Pounds 
of 
Wax 
Pro- 
duced. 

8,923 
3,312 
8  286 
5,052 
20,002 
2,106 
2  833 
4,926 

$  20,067 
7  877 
22,683 
16,959 
50,000 
4,902 
5,873 
11,890 

150,620 
45,130 
92,100 
123,450 
466, 29D 
76,780 
162,390 
152,660 

7,630 
12,990 
13,230 
7,910 
11,400 
1,710 
3,910 
3,430 

55,440 
25 

$140,251 
50 

1,269,420 
1,290 

62,210 
20 

129,444 

$363,885 

3  677,738 

115  330 

bountiful  one.  Last  year  showed  a  con- 
siderable decrease,  but  the  coming  sea- 
son is  likely  to  be  a  record  year,  the 
abundant  rains  and  favorable  weather 
having  produced  a  luxurious  growth  of 
bee  forage  in  many  parts  of  the  State, 
more  especially  in  northern  California. 

Apiarists  have  a  promising  future 
before  them,  as  bee  raising  and  the 
production  of  honey  and  wax  is  likely 
to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  minor  industries  of  California. 

CALIFORNIA  HONEY  CROP. 

Year.  Pounds. 

1892   1,240,000 

1893    2,680,000 

1894   4,275,000 

1895   4,000,000 

1896   5,350,000 

1897   7,878,000 

1898   1,820,000 

1899   2,822,000 

1900   2,208,000 

1901   4,600,000 

1902  (estimated)   3,600,000 
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PARSONS'  NSW  FRDIT  EYAPORATOR. 

Result  of  nineteen  years'  experience.  A  complete 
success.  Capacity,  1  to  10  tons  and  upwards.  Sim- 
ple, safe,  reliable,  economical.  Any  fuel.  Wood  or 
wire  trays.  Trays  piled  on  cars  and  all  work  done 
on  same  level.  Trays  dry  evenly.  Just  the  thing 
for  finishing  late  pr  nes.  Solves  the  problem  of 
drying  olives.  Will  dry  anything.  No  machinery. 
Write  at  once  to  L.  W.  PARSONS,  Pollard  Road, 
Campbell,  Cal. 


Scbool  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
OmlUTtir.   :  A.  VAK  DER  HAILLKH,  Pre»'t . 

Assaying  of  Ores.  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  136;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  153.  Established  1804.  Send  for  Clroular 


NOTHING   SO  GOOD 


has  ever  been  pie- 
sented  to  the  pub- 
lie  and  which  has 
been  of  such  won- 
drous merit  as 


Kendall's 
Spavin 
Cure. 


It  is  the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Sparine,  Rlngbonei,  Spllutl, 
Curbs  and  all  forms  of  Lameness.  It  cures  without  a  blemish  be- 
cause it  does  not  blister.  Price  $1.  6  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  fof 
family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KENDALL'S 
SI'AVIN  CURE,  also  "A  Trentlse  on  the  Horse, "  the  book  free,  of 
addresi    DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls.  VI. 


COOPER 


SHEARING 

MACHINE. 


FINEST  MODEL  MADE.  $15.00, 

Complete  with  Grinding  Discs,  3  Combs,  6  Cutters. 
COOPER  SHEARING  MACHINE  CO., 

142  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Quotations  for  power  plants  of  any  size  on  application. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and     Ba,e  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  f  jr  Sate  by 

L.  C  MOREHOUSE. 
WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


WEATHER  VANES 


HAND,  PLATFORM  and 
SPECIAL  TRUCKS. 

HALL'S  SAFES, 

The  Standard  for  Over 
Sixty  Years. 

COFFEE  MILLS. 
MONEY  DRAWERS,  Etc. 

HOWE  SCALE  CO. 

12  &  14  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco.   Phone  Main  1305. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines;  20,000 
Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
dally  attendance;  K00  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.  Both  sexes.  Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— tree. 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Improved 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR  IS  THE  ONE  TO  BUY 

Below  are  a  few  of  them  : 

Mi     Costs  no  more  than  inferior  machines 
Gets  More  Cream  out  of  the  Milk 
\  Is  less  expensive  to  operate 

Increases  the  quantity 
Improves  the  quality 

Will  wear  longer 
Soons  pays  for  itself 
Has  its  gears  enclosed 
Bowl  has  few  parts  to  wash 
Has  simple  self-emptying  Bowl 
Has  many  other  points  of  superiority 
More  fully  described  in  our  catalogues 
•  •^v,      which  are  free  for  the  asking,  all  making 
The  U.  S.  Separator  the  Standard  Separator  of  the  World 

For  Western  customers,  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  I.aCrosse,  Minneapolis 
Sioux  City  and  Omaha.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


305 1 


AND  STILL  ANOTHER! 

Sacramento,  Cal  ,  June  13,  1903. 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:— We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Simplex  Sepa- 
rator you  placed  In  our  creamery,  on  trial,  has  come  up  10  our  fullest 
expectations.  We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  results  of  this 
machine.  Having  the  capac  ty  of  3500  lbs  of  milk  per  hour,  it  is 
easy  and  simple  to  clean,  while  it  skims  thoroughly  up  to  its  full 
capacity.  We  have  found  no  other  machine  superior  to  it  in  any 
respect,  and  would  be  pleased  to  recommend  it  to  anyone  desiring 
an  up-to-date  separator.  Very  re-pectfullv, 

BARTON-FlSHER  CREAMERY, 

S.  N.  Nash,  Mgr. 

Send  for  Complete  Printed  Matter  and  New  1903  Creamery  Catalogue. 


J  BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

^fi?  Sole  Coast  Agents. 


Sole  Coast  Agents, 
SACRAMENTO,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES. 


Successful  Farmers  Irrigate. 

THE  HOST  SUCCESSFUL  FARHERS 
CLAIM  THEY  GET  THE  BEST 
RESULTS  WITH  KROQH  PUHPS. 

CHEAP  PUMPS    (LIKE  a 

CHEAP  LAND)  ARE  A-*^ 
DEAREST  in  the  END.  MltMhA 

BUY  A  KROGH  PUMP 
AND  YOU  GET  THE 
BEST    THAT  MONEY 
CAN  BUY. 


WRITE    US    AX  ONCE— 

WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  VALUABLE  ADVICE  COHCERBIlfG  A  FLAHT  FOR  TOUR  WORE. 

KROGH  M'F'G  CO., 

MARKET    ST.,       SAN  FRANCISCO, 


WE  PUT  MONEY  IN 
YOUR  POCKETS. 

JACKSON  SPECIAL  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS  take  just  half  the  power  of  other  makes  of  pumps 
and  consequently  only  half  the  fuel  required  to  operate 
them.  You  will  pay  for  your  plant  the  first  year  out  of  the 
saving.  Fuel  represents  money  whether  it  be  electricity, 
gasoline,  or  steam. 

BYRON  JACKSON 
riACHINE  WORKS, 

-4-11  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Patent  High  Efficiency  Horizontal 
Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electrio  Motor. 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


P 


ATENTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc.  DEWKY,  BTRono  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  St.,  8.  F.,  Cal.,  and  018  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  Largest  Nursery  I 

m  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  I 


CALIMYRNA 
FIGS 

(Genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of 
Commerce) 

The  only  Fitr  thru  is  fit  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  has 
proven  a  grand  success  in 
California,  and  orciur.lists 
should  not  hesitate  to  plant 
liberal  acreage.  "The 
Smyrna  Fig  at  Home  and 
Abroad."  by  Geo.  (J.  Rued  in*. 
87  pages  illustrated,  sent 
postpaid,  25c  (stamps). 


Contracts  made  now 
for  delivery  1904. 

Deciduous, 
Citrus  and 
Ornamental 
Trees  and 
Rose  Bushes. 

Finest  and  most  com- 
plate  Nursery  Catalog 
published  mailed  for 
five  cents  iwsuige. 


RESISTANT 
GRAPE  VINES 

Sole  atrents  in  the  United 
States  for  largest  Nursery  in 
France  growing  Resistant 
Qrape Tines.  In  addition  to 
this  we  are  also  large  growers 
of  Resistant  t:  rape  Vines  our- 
selves. Quotations  given  on 
rooted  Resistant  Grape 
Vines,  grafted  to  the  leading 
varieties  of  table  and  wine 
Grapes.  As  we  handle  in  car 
lots  we  can  make  very  low 
prices. 


PA  I  D  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES  inc. 

CEO.  C.  ROE  ding,  President  «no  Manager 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


P.O.  BOX  18 


j 


13  FIRST  STREET,  \g 


m   SAN  FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA. 

IRRIGATORS    ATTENTION ! 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

Eclipse  Centrifugal  Pumps 

LAND  CAN  FURNISH  PUMPING  PLANTS  IN  ANY  SIZE,  INCLUDING  POWER. 
Send  for  Folder.  J 

W.  &  P.  PAINTS. 

For  wine  cellars,  brewery  floors,  refrigerators,  walls.  Gives  out  no  noxious 
fumes  or  gases  and  can  be  used  in  safety  in  confined  places.  Lowest  in  price. 
Best,  irrespective  of  price. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

L  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 

apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut.  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  "WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet.-"  : 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  In  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
F»rlc«»,   $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — The  business  of 
the  Grange  was  not  taken  up  with 
until  after  the  usual  noonday  lunch,  and 
this  gave  the  members  time  to  attend 
to  their  trading  and  shopping  before 
Grange  opening  and  left  them  free  to 
attend  to  Grange  work  when  it  was 
taken  up. 

After  the  reading  and  approval  of 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  Bro. 
P.  D.  Fowler,  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  at  a  previous  meeting,  on 
"What  influences  can  be  exerted  by 
the  Grange  that  will  secure  the  proper 
recognition  of  agriculturrl  matters  in 
agricultural  colleges,"  reported: 

Whereas,  A  prominent  policy  of  the 
Grange  is  and  ha9  always  been  to  promote 
agricultural  education  and  maintain  the 
interest  of  agriculture  iu  all  of  its  de- 
partments; and 

Whereas,  The  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  the  only  association  of  a 
national  union  existing,  is  making  every 
effort  to  promote  agricultural  education, 
we,  therefore,  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  agriculturist,  as  well  as  his  interest, 
to  affiliate  with  and  become  a  member  of 
the  Order,  and  there,  by  united  and  con- 
tinued effort,  imbue  all  agriculturists  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  it  more  careful  and 
thorough  consideration,  to  ascertain  what 
our  agricultural  colleges  are  doing  and 
can  do  so  that  there  may  be  created  a 
public  sentiment  and  a  demand  for  a  bet- 
ter and  more  complete  agricultural  educa- 
tion, a  sentiment  that  will  expect  the  best 
and  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  It  is  the  sense  of  Tulare 
(Cal.)  Grange,  No.  198,  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Grange  in  the  State  and  Nation  to  take 
up  this  subject  and  urge  our  legislators  in 
each  State  and  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  States  to  see  that  agricultural  col- 
leges of  the  various  States  are  provided 
with  sufficient  means  to  carry  on  the 
great  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

In  considering  the  subject  it  was  ad- 
mitted the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
California  deserves  credit  for  what  it 
is  doing  but  with  larger  means  and 
more  students  much  more  can  be  done. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  College  to  ask 
for  more  means,  and  of  the  Legislature 
to  give  it,  because  agriculture,  inten- 
sively and  extensively,  is  now  and 
always  will  be,  the  leading  and  pre- 
dominating industry  of  the  State,  and 
as  such  deserves  the  State's  greatest 


Portable  Fence 

la  now  In  order.    You  have  it  in  THE  PAGE. 

PAGK  WOVEN  WIRE  EENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull 

Strong,  Chicken- 
Tight.  Sold  to  the  FarmeratWholesnle 
Friers.   Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  209,     Winchester,  Indiana,  I  .  S.  A, 


That 
represents  the 
labor  saved  In 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
sbnd  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLU 

CORN 


and  its  possibilities. 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


Gen  1  Agts. 

]  HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-18  Druinm  St. 
San  Francisco 


encouragement.  As  for  students  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Tulare  Grange 
regrets  there  is  not  twenty  where  there 
is  one,  but  it  is  firmly  of  the  belief  that 
when  in  the  preparatory  schools  studies 
are  taught  which  will  prepare  students 
for  an  agricultural  college,  then  there 
will  be  all  the  students  the  college  can 
accommodate. 

The  Grange,  at  a  previous  meeting, 
having  approved  H.  R.  bill  15,269.  cre- 
ating a  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  recom- 
mended that  on  such  roads  as  shall  be 
aided  in  their  construction  under  the 
provisions  of  said  bill,  only  vehicles 
having  tires  of  such  a  width  as  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  National  Road  Laws 
of  France,  be  permitted  to  use  the 
same.  A  communication  from  Hon.  M. 
J.  Daniels,  M.  C,  was  read  approving 
the  bill  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Grange,  and  that  the  use  of  such  roads 
be  privileged  only  to  wide- tired  ve- 
hicles. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Berwick 
was  read  and  the  subject — A  Parcel 
Post  Delivery — was  referred  to  a  spe- 
cial committee. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed 
to  interview  the  supervisors  and  have 
them  make  an  appropriation  for  exter- 
minating squirrels. 

The  secretary  was  requested  to  write 
to  Senator  Bard  for  copies  of  the  Year 
Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  1902. 

The  June  subject  of  the  National 
Grange  was  called  and  discussed: 
"  What  can  be  done  by  the  Grange  to 
aid  and  improve  Farmers'  Institutes?  " 
It  was  agreed  to  ask  for  one  in  Tulare 
next  spring,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Grange  will  arrange  for  it.  Bro.  Shoe- 
maker sent  in  a  paper  on  the  subject. 

J.  T. 


Removal  Notice 

 OF  

The  COTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY. 

On  account  of  extreme  summer 
heat  interfering  with  laboratory 
processes  WE  HAVE  MOVED 
OUR  LABORATORY  FROM. 
FRESNO  TO  BERKELEY. 

Our  head  office  is  in  the  Rialto 
building,  coiner  Mission  ami 
New  Montgomery  Streets,  San 
Francisco.     Our  P.  O.  address  is 

ThaCUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 
Station  "  K,"  San  Francisco. 

OUR  SPECIALTY  IS 

CUTTER'S 
BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Write  for  BLACK  LEG  booklet. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  prod- 
ucts, order  airect  from  us;  we  pay  all  trans- 
portation charges. 


Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collies 

TOKAYANO  KENNELS 

Colfax,  Placer  Co.,  Calif. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,  moffltt  dk   T  o  \a/  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 


^OEWEY,  STRONG  &C0., 

(i  ^patents!  aj 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


A  Little  Harness  Talk 


may  profit  you  if  j'ou're  about  to  buy.   You  know  "  ^? 

there's  harness  and  harness.   Some  look  well  and  wear  poor- 
and  they  don't  look  well  long.  Some  neither  look  well  nor  wear 
well.    It  pays  to  buy  quality. 


v  Studebaker  Harness 

have  quality  and  you  can  depend  upon  it — can  always  depend  upon  it.  The  materials 
are  right,  the  very  best  obtainable,  such  as  give  you  long,  faithful  service.  Then  the 
cutting,  the  stitching,  the  making — they  are  faultless  in  Studebakers.  There  are  many 
patterns,  work  harness,  driving  harness,  etc.,  to  serve  any  possible  use  you  may  put 
them  to,  and  all  show  good  taste. 

There's  a  Local  Studebaker  Dealer  in  most  every  community  who 
can  show  them  to  you.  If  there  is  not  in  yours,  write  us  about  it  and  we'll 
send  you  harness  book  and  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  what  you  want. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bei\d,  Ind. 

San  Francisco,  Portland,  Ore., 

k   \  Salt  Lake  City. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

_  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
v strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  s  ole  Agts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  An  eles,  California. 

■■■■ 


[ELATERITE    IS   MINERAL   RUBBER. 1 

NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOUR  BUILDING  IS,  OR  WHAT  ITS  PURPOSE,  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  COVERING. 


"It    Newer   Wears  Out,' 


ELATERITE  ROOFING 


Trade  mark, 


EASY  TO  LAY.         GOOD  IN  ANY  CLIMATE.        THREE  WEIGHTS. 

FOR  SAMPLES,  REFERENCES  AND  FULL  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE. 
ELATERITE    ROOFING  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  713  Market  Street.  PORTLAND,  Worcester  Building. 

LOS  ANGELES,  Byrne  Building.  SEATTLE,  Arcade  Building. 

Factory:    OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


gELLE  QiTV  Jhresher 


A  email  and  compact 

thresher  of  great  capacity. 
Strongly  built.  Can  be 
run  by  light  power.  Re- 
Quires  but  a  few  men  to 
operate  it.  jf&j  Guar- 
antee 


and  Ensilage 
Cutter. 


Ensi 
ciitlpr 
have  self 
feeder  and 

blower  at- 
tachments. 


Write  for  book  about  ensilage,  illus- 
trated catalogue  and  pricelist— free. 
BELLE  CITY  MFC.  CO., 

Box  ||4  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDERED  98%  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PURE  POTASH. 


PNEUMATIC 
FRUIT  GRADER: 


Saves 
Money. 

Sizes 

Everything 
Irom  Plums 
to  Oranges 


'Packers  and  shippers  of  deciduous  fruits< 
'will  find  this  a  perfect  sizer  whichi 

►  handles  the  fruit  gently  between  two^ 

►  soft  pneumatic  cushions.   No  bruising. 

'  Has  been  used  on  ripe  Georgia  peaches} 
ffor  two  seasons  with  entire  success. 

_Write  tor  complete  description  and  price. 

ight  Brothers,   Riverside.  Cal.' 


PRTNTIKf!  We  ,urt>ish  all  stock  and  do  printing 
l  IU tt  1 1 P  U.  at  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  $1.25,  1000  $1.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  325  Davis  8t  , 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  June  24,  1903. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  Darned,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July.  Stpt. 


Wednesday                      7ft*«76J6  73*«i74* 

Thursday                          76H@77X  M  @75?4 

Friday                              77*@76*  74*®75ii 

Saturday                          76*676  S  74X«7o!i 

Monday                            77   @78*  75>i@76W 

Tuesday                            77X@7B*  75X®76>„ 


CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per 
bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 

week: 

July.  Sept. 


Wednesday                       49i<®50&  48?,jia50 

Thursday                          50*@51*  49*@50?6 

Friday                              51*@19*  50X@49* 

Saturday                         49X&50X  49*®f>u* 

Monday                            50  (S505j  49?i<&50* 

Tuesday                            49%(ft60J4  49ii@50% 


PAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was  as 

follows: 

Dec,  l»03.  May,  1904. 


Thursday  tl  33*@1  32*   @  

riiiiay   1  33*@1  32%   ®  

Saturday   I  32Ji®l  33*   @  

ikonday   134  ®1  34*   ®  

T  uesday   1  34  @1  34*   «a  

V\  ednesday   1  35*@1  35   @  


WHEAT. 

Little  is  doing  in  this  cereal  in  this  cen- 
ter in  the  way  of  spot  transfers.  Not 
much  new  wheat  has  yet  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  tidewater  warehouses,  and 
stocks  of  old  are  practically  exhausted. 
Requirements  of  the  exporting  trade  are 
not  heavy  or  exacting  at  present,  there 
being  only  seven  ships  on  the  engaged  list, 
aDd  most  of  these  are  likely  to  load  prin- 
cipally with  barley.  The  only  wheat 
clearance  thus  far  for  June  was  a  part 
cargo  of  2,000  centals  on  Wednesday  last 
per  British  ship  Loch  Grave  for  Europe. 
At  corresponding  date  a  year  ago  the 
June  clearances  footed  up  329,268  centals. 
That  the  outward  movement  will  be  soon 
of  much  more  liberal  proportions  than 
lately  is  altogether  probable.  Ships  are 
here  and  near  at  hand  in  abundance  seek- 
ing business.  Low  freight  rates  by  deep 
sea  vessels  are  assured  for  the  entire  sea- 
son. A  recent  spot  charter  was  at  17s  6d 
to  Cork  for  orders,  usual  option  as  to  final 
port,  and  the  freight  market  cannot  be 
termed  firm  at  these  figures.  The  above 
rate  is  equivalent  to  $4.25  per  long  ton,  or 
just  19c  per  cental.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  shortage  of  wheat  supplies  in 
continental  Europe,  the  comparatively 
light  supplies  in  this  country,  and  the  low 
cost  of  transporting  outward,  very  good 
prices  should  prevail  for  wheat  through- 
out the  season,  especially  for  desirable 
export  and  milling  grades.  The  specula- 
tive market  showed  no  very  marked  fluc- 
tuations the  past  week,  but  the  general 
tendency  was  to  firmness,  with  stiffest 
figures  of  the  week  current  at  the  close. 


California  Milling   1  40  @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  32*@1  Si 

Oregon  Club   1  30  @1  32(4 

Washington  Blue  Stem    ®  

Washington  Club     @  

Oft  qualitlss  wheat    @  


PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

December,  1903,  delivery.  $1.32J@1.35A. 

May,  1904,  delivery,  $1  3*7®.- — . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  Dec,  1903,  wheat  sold  at  91.35 
®1.35i;  May,  1904,  $1-37®  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-08. 

Llv.  quotations....  6s3*d@6s4d  6s8'/jd(S.6s9d 

T~.~i  .ut    233i@25s  17*@-s 

Local  market  81  llval  12*  tl  :«-2.*i  35 

FLOUR. 

Values  are  being  well  maintained  at  the 
quoted  range.  Spot  stocks  are  of  very 
moderate  proportions,  and  no  marked  in- 
crease in  the  supplies  is  expected  for  some 
weeks  to  come.  Local  trade  is  only  fair, 
but  there  has  been  an  improved  export 
demand,  mainly  from  Asia,  on  account  of 
materially  reduced  freight  rates.  The 
last  China  steamer  took  30,715  barrels. 


Superfine,  lower  grades  82  40@2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75@3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   8  75@4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  O0@4  25 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  25@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  75 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@3  90 


BARLEY. 

Market  has  not  shown  much  activity 
the  Current  week.    There  has  been  con- 

Jerable  barley  offering,  principally  to 
arrive,  and  no  lack  of  inquiry  for  ship- 


ment as  well  as  on  local  account,  but  there 
has  been  too  much  difference  in  the  views 
of  buyers  and  sellers  as  to  values  for  any 
great  amount  of  business  to  be  transacted. 
Shippers  are  talking  95c@81  for  good  to 
choice  export  stock,  but  are  not  obtaining 
any  at  this  range.  The  ship  Loch 
Grave  sailed  from  here  the  past  week  for 
Europe  with  55,300  centals  old  barley, 
valued  at  $60,400.  There  is  some  inquiry 
for  Chevalier,  mainly  on  Australian  ac- 
count, but  no  transfers  have  been  re- 
ported, and  there  is  nothing  so  far  upon 
which  to  base  quotations.  Speculative 
trading  in  No,  1  feed  for  December  deliv- 
ery was  mainly  within  range  of  89}@91|c. 


Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  new   I  97*@l  00 

Feed,  fair  to  good   92*®  95 

Brewing.  No.  1  to  choice  new   1  02*®1  07* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    ®  

Chevalier,  common  to  fair    ®  


OATS. 

While  new  oats  are  being  offered,  mainly 
by  sample,  no  large  arrivals  are  looked  for 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  coming  month. 
Stocks  of  old  are  rather  light,  and  are 
being  in  the  main  steadily  held,  but  the 
market  presents  a  weak  undertone.  Deal- 
ers are  purchasing  only  for  most  urgent 
and  immediate  needs,  anticipating  an 
easier  market  as  soon  as  new  begin  to 
arrive  freely. 


White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  27*@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice   1  25  ul  27* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  17*@1  22* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  15  ©1  20 

Milling     1  20  ttt  22* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  25  @1  32* 

Black  Russian   1  10  @1  15 

New  Red   1  07*@1  17* 


CORN. 

There  is  no  corn  now  arriving  from  the 
East  and  none  expected  very  soon.  Local 
stocks  are  light  of  both  imported  and 
home  product.  Market  Is  unfavorable  to 
buyers,  and  there  is  no  prospect  at  pres- 
ent of  prices  for  this  cereal  touching  low 
levels  this  year.  At  current  values,  how- 
ever, not  much  is  required  to  satisfy  the 
demand. 


Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  22*@1  27* 

Large  Yellow   1  22*@1  27* 

Small  Yellow   1  45  @1  50 

Eastern,  in  bulk    @  


RYE 

Spot  stocks  are  light  and  there  is  little 
offering  to  arrive.  Market  is  firm  at  the 
quotations. 

Good  to  choice   1  15  @1  17* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Nothing  doing  in  a  wholesale  way. 
Quotable  values  remain  nominally  as  pre- 
viously noted. 

Good  to  choice   1  55   @1  70 

BEANS. 

Lccal  market  is  quiet  and  Is  not  note- 
worthy for  strength,  although  to  pur- 
chase freely  full  current  figures  or  more 
would  have  to  be  paid.  Some  wholesale 
operators  are  doing  all  they  can,  however, 
to  depress  values,  with  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  buy  at  lower  figures  than  have 
been  lately  current.  Stocks  in  this  cen- 
ter are  principally  Large  Whites,  with 
Bayos  and  Pinks  coming  next  in  the  mat- 
ter of  quantity,  but  of  the  latter  there  are 
not  many  offering.  Llmas  and  Black-eyes 
are  in  good  supply  at  producing  points 
South,  and  market  for  these  varieties  is 
easy  in  tone. 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                    3  50  @3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              3  15  ©3  25 

Large  White                                  3  00  @3  10 

Pinks                                                2  90  @3  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                        3  65  @3  75 

Reds                                                 2  90  @3  00 

Red  Kidney     @  

Llmas,  good  to  choice                        3  50  ©3  65 

Black-eye  Beans                            2  90  @3  CO 

Garbanzos,  large                             2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                               1  25  @1  50 


DRIED  PEAS. 
Very  little  trading  at  present.  Supplies 
are  mostly  Green  or  Blue  and  are  mainly 
in  few  hands. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  60  ®l  75 

Nlles  Peas   2  25  @  

HOPS. 

Market  in  this  center  is  very  quiet,  with 
few  hops  offering,  either  spot  or  to  arrive. 
Growers  generally  are  contending  for 
stiff er  figures  than  dealers  are  willing  to 
pay,  and  values  are  not  clearly  defined. 
Owing  to  the  dry  Spring,  the  vines  in  this 
State  are  not  showing  very  promising  con- 
dition. Advices  by  mail  from  New  York 
report  as  follows:  "Increasing  interest  is 
shown  in  the  growing  crop.  In  New  York 
State  the  danger  from  drouth  has  largely 
passed,  but  the  yards  need  more  rain.  Out 
in  Oregon  conditions  have  improved  and 
the  outlook  is  brighter.  Reports  from 
Washington  are  very  favorable  and  an  in- 
creased yield  is  expected.  Mall  advices 
from  Germany  indicate  fine  growing 
weather  and  the  vines  are  up  the  pole  3 
to  4  feet.  The  yards  In  England  look  well. 
Of  course,  it  Is  too  early  to  make  any  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  total  crop,  but  at  the 
present  writing  the  outlook  is  more  favor- 
able than  a  year  ago.  The  prices  ruling 
in  the  interior  this  week  have  been  18@20c 
for  the  best  lots  of  State  hops,  and  16@16c 


for  inferior  grades;  at  those  figures  some 
business  has  been  done.  Our  local  market 
remains  quiet.  Brewers  follow  closely  a 
hand-to-mouth  policy.  Dealers  would  buy 
borne  lots  at  the  rates  recently  current, 
but  holders  ask  more,  and  this  restricts 
business." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1902  crop  18  @21 

WOOL. 

The  local  market  remains  In  practi- 
cally the  same  condition  as  for  some  time 
past.  There  are  no  wools  of  consequence 
offering  here  from  firet  hands,  purchasing 
being  done  almost  wholly  in  the  interior. 
The  wools  pooled  at  Ukiah  were  reported 
sold  at  20@20ic.  The  market  shows 
healthy  condition.  There  is  very  little  of 
the  spring  clip  in  the  State  now  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  growers. 

SPRING. 


Humboldt  and  Mendocino                     19  ®  21 

Northern,  free                                       17  @  19 

Northern,  defective                              16  (g>  17 

Middle  County,  free                             16  @  18 

Middle  County,  defective                      11  @  16 

Foothill                                                14  ®  16 

San  Joaquta  and  Southern,  free             12  ®  14 


San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective. .  10  @  11 


Mutton— ewes,  8@8*c;  wethers   8  0  9 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  150  to  250  lbs   5  V*  6* 

Hogs,  large  hard,  over  250  lbs   5*®  6X 

Hogs,  small,  fat   55s®  5X 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   9  ©10 

Lamb,  Spring,  ft  lb  10  @— 


HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

There  have  been  in  this  department 
no  changes  worth  mentioning  since  last 
review.  There  Is  a  moderate  demand  and 
values  throughout  are  being  tolerably 
well  maintained  at  the  quoted  range. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Grain  Bags  are  being  moved  Into  the 
Interior  for  current  harvest  requirements, 
but  offerings  are  in  excess  of  the  demand 
and  the  market  is  weak.  Buyer  June- 
July  contracts  for  standard  Calcuttas,  in 
the  hands  of  speculative  holders,  were  re- 
ported sold  down  to  5§c. 


Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   8««6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   55(®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5X165* 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June- 
July    — @— 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentln,  in  lots  of 

2  000,3*  10:)  6  55  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4-lb   36  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  3*- lb   34  ©— 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 
While  the  hay  market  presents  in  the 
main  an  easy  tone,  It  is  more  on  account 
of  anticipated  liberal  arrivals  than  of 
heavy  offerings  at  present.  Receipts  of  new 
are  on  the  increase,  but  are  not  proving 
much  in  excess  of  immediate  demand.  Old 
hay  is  virtually  off  the  market,  compelling 
the  trade  to  run  more  heavily  on  new 
than  ordinarily  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Straw  was  In  light  supply  and  commanded 
in  the  main  firm  figures. 

NEW  HAY. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   10  00®  12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00®  12  00 

Tame  Oat,  good  to  choice   10  00®  11  50 

Wild  Oat,  fair  to  good   9  00©  10  50 

Barley   9  50®  11  00 

Clover   8  00®  11  00 

Alfalfa   8  50®  10  50 

Compressed   10  00®  12  50 

Straw,  «  bale   40®  52* 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Tendency  on  Bran  and  Middlings  Is  to 
easier  figures,  more  especially  on  the 
former,  but  no  marked  decline  In  quotable 
values  have  been  yet  effected.  Rolled 
Barley  is  firm  at  the  last  quoted  decline. 
Milled  Corn  is  being  firmly  held. 

Bran,  *  ton   23  50@24  50 

Middlings   27  10@.<9  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   24  00@26  00 

Barley,  Rolled   22  00@23  00 

Cornmeal   27  50@28  50 

Cracked  Corn   28  0O@29  00 

SEEDS. 

Little  doing  in  this  department.  Offer- 
ings of  most  kinds  quoted  herewith  are 
too  light  to  admit  of  much  trading.  In 
quotable  values  there  is  little  change  to 
record. 

Per  ell. 

Alfalfa,  Utah   -®  — 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice   —  ©  — 

Flax   2  00®  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75®  3  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  00.o  3  25 

rer  lb. 

Canary   5*@— 

Rape  mm  2* 

Hemp   3X@  4 

HONEY. 

Business  continues  of  a  light  order  and 
is  principally  on  local  account.  The  new 
crop  is  coming  forward  slowly,  arrivals  up 
to  date  not  being  sufficiently  heavy  in  the 
aggregate  to  admit  of  extensive  wholesale 
operations.  Large  transfers  would  be 
difficult  to  effect  at  extreme  current  rates. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  ®  5* 

Extracted,  Amber   4*®  5 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   S*@  4 

White  Comb,  1-tb  frames  12  ®— 

Amber  Comb    8  @10 

Dark  Comb   7  ®  7* 

BEESWAX. 

Market  is  very  lightly  stocked  and  is 
decidedly  firm  at  the  range  of  values 
quoted. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  lb  27'/,@29 

Dark  25  @26 

"  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Movement  in  Beef  Is  not  very  brisk,  nor 
is  the  market  especially  firm,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  business  is  at  figures  warranting  no 
special  changes  In  quotations.  Veal  is  in 
light  receipt,  and  where  desirable  as  to 
size  and  condition,  does  not  lack  for  cus- 
tom, bringing  fully  as  good  prices  as  for 
some  time  past.  Mutton  is  in  fair  supply, 
with  market  easy  in  tone,  but  not  quot- 
ably  lower.  Lamb  is  not  offering  in  ex- 
cessive quantity  and  is  salable  to  fair 
advantage.  Hogs  were  in  moderate  re- 
ceipt, with  the  demand  sufficient  to  ab- 
sorb all  offerings  at  current  values,  the 
market  showing  steadiness. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  proHt. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6*®  7 

Beef, 2nd  quality   8  ®  6* 

Beef,  3rd  quality  T  5*@  6* 


POULTRY. 

There  were  tolerably  heavy  receipts  of 
Eastern  poultry  and  arrivals  of  California 
poultry  were  large  for  the  time  of  year. 
Demand  was  light  and  the  market  as  a 
whole  was  weak.  Only  large  and  fat 
young  chickens  were  especially  sought 
after  or  could  be  depended  on  to  bring 
good  figures.  Full  grown  and  spurless 
Young  Roosters  were  so  scarce  as  to  be 
hardly  quotable. 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   450  ®600 

Roosters,  old   5  00  @  5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  ©  9  00 

Fryers   3  50  ®  4  50 

Broilers,  large     3  00  ®  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  @  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   350  @  4  50 

Ducks,  young,  fl  dozen   4  00  ©  5  00 

Geese,  »  pair   1  00  ®  1  50 

Goslings,  »  pair   1  00  @  1  50 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   1  £0  ®  1  75 

Pigeons,  young   1  75  ©  

BUTTER. 
Stocks  of  fresh  creamery  and  dairy 
were  not  very  evenly  distributed.  Some 
dealers  had  more  than  they  could  handle 
to  advantage,  while  other  houses  were 
short  in  supplies.  Dealers  were  bullish 
or  bearish  as  they  happened  to  be  lightly 
or  heavily  stocked.  Quotable  values  were 
no  lower.  Some  fancy  brands  of  cream- 
ery sold  to  retail  trade  at  26c,  while 
equally  fine  butter  was  secured  by  jobbers 
at  24c.  Consumers  are  not  using  much 
butter  at  present.  With  anything  like 
an  active  demand,  prices  would  speedily 
advance. 

Creamery,  extras,  f>  lb   26  g— 

Creamery,  firsts   24  ®— 

Dairy,  select   24  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts   23  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   21  ®22 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   —  ®— 

Mixed  Store   18  @1» 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

CHEESE. 
There  are  no  heavy  supplies  of  any  de- 
scription on  market,  and  especially  are 
the  small  sizes  in  limited  stock.  While 
the  market  is  tolerably  firm,  the  inquiry 
at  full  current  figures  is  mainly  for  imme- 
diate needs. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   12  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice   11  @ll* 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   11  *@12* 

EGGS. 

Market  has  been  slow  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, with  offerings  ahead  of  the  demand. 
Most  of  the  eggs  now  arriving  show 
rather  low  average  as  to  quality,  as  is 
usual  during  the  mid-summer  period.  To 
make  matters  worse,  considerable  quaatl- 
ties  of  Eastern  warm  weather  eggs  have 
been  lately  landed  here.  Sales  of  Eastern 
seconds  have  been  made  to  bakers  at  154c 
by  parties  having  accumulations  and  be- 
ing anxious  to  realize. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  21  ®22 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  !8  $20 
California,  good  to  choice  store   16  ©17 

VEGETABLES. 

Another  carload  of  Tomatoes  arrived 
this  week  from  Mississippi,  and  there 
were  fair  receipts  of  this  vegetable  from 
southern  California;  the  market  was 
rather  easy  in  tone.  Green  Peas  and 
String  Beans  were  in  reduced  receipt,  and 
for  desirable  qualities  the  market  Inclined 
against  buyers.  Cucumbers  were  in  fair 
supply  and  easier.  Summer  Squash  made 
a  better  showing,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  than  at  any  previous  date  this 
season.  Onion  market  was  somewhat 
lower,  with  a  less  active  movement  out- 
ward. 

Asparagus,  V  box   1  26  @  2  25 

Beans,  Lima,  ¥  D>   —  ®  — 

Beans,  String,  »  lb   5  ©  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. .     75  ©  — 

Corn,  Green,  *  doz   16  ®  80 

Cucumbers,  ¥  large  box   175  @225 

Egg  Plant,  »  lb   17*©  SO 

Garlic,  «t   2  0  8* 

Mushrooms,  fl  lb   —  ®  — 

Onions,  new  Yellow  Danver,  V  ctl.     76  ©  90 

Onions,  new  Red,  f>  sack   40  ®  60 

Okra,  Dried,  *  lb   —  ®  — 

Peas,  Sweet  Garden,  *  fb   3  ©  4 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  "p  sack   —  0 
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Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  B>   17S4®  20 

Peppers,  Bell,     lb   17/t@  20 

Rhubarb,  9  box   50  @  75 

Summer  Squash,  $  large  box   1  00  @  1  25 

Tomatoes.  Los  Angeles,  K*  crate   1  50  @  1  75 

POTATOES. 
There  were  do  heavy  arrivals  of  new 
potatoes,  and  with  good  demand  most  of 
the  week,  both  for  shipment  and  on  local 
account,  the  market  was  quite  firm. 
Some  small  lots  of  very  select  quality  went 
to  the  local  Italian  trade  at  higher  figures 
than  were  warranted  as  regular  quota- 
tions. The  bulk  of  the  businf  ss  was  on 
shipping  account,  with  most  of  the  pur- 
chases within  range  of  $1.10@.1.25.  Old 
potatoes  were  in  light  supply  and  included 
few  which  were  desirable,  the  season  for 
old  being  virtually  ended. 

River  Burbanks   —  @  — 

River  Reds,  *  ctl   40  @  65 

Garnet  Chile   —  @  — 

Early  Rose   —  @  — 

Oregon  Burbanks   95  @  1  10 

New  Potatoes,  in  boxes,  per  cental.  .1  15  @  1  30 

New  Potatoes,  in  sacks,  per  cental.  .1  25  @  1  35 

The  Fruit  Market. 


FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apricots  continued  to  arrive  freely  and 
for  the  general  run  of  offerings  the  mar- 
ket was  lacking  in  firmness.  A  few  of 
superior  quality  sold  above  quotable  rates. 
Peaches  were  in  increased  supply,  and 
prices  were  at  a  lower  range  than  last 
quoted;  while  it  was  the  exception  where 
offerings  were  fully  ripe,  the  average 
quality  showed  decided  improvement  over 
earlier  receipts.  Pears  of  the  early 
varieties  were  in  fair  supply  and  went  at 
generally  easy  figures,  most  buyers  taking 
hold  sparingly.  Figs  were  on  market  in 
quotable  quantity,  but  went  at  a  very 
wide  range  of  prices,  owing  to  great  dif- 
ference in  quality,  as  well  as  in  size  and 
style  of  package.  Plums  were  not  in 
large  supply,  but  were  not,  in  the  main, 
very  attractive,  and  moved  slowly  at  a 
low  range  of  prices  for  this  early  date. 
Cherries  showed  decreased  receipt  and  for 
choice  the  market  ruled  firm.  Seedless 
Sultana  Grapes  from  Yuma  were  offered 
at  $1.50  per  crate.  Watermelons  were 
held  at  40c  apiece.  Cantaloupes  brought 
rather  stiff  prices  in  a  limited  way.  The 
berry  market  was  without  important 
changes.  Currants  and  Loganberries  sold 
at  lowest  figures.  Select  Raspberries  and 
choice  Longworth  Strawberries  brought 
good  prices. 

Apples,  fancy,  V  4-tier  box   — @  — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  V  50-box   — @  — 

Apples,  common  to  fair,     50-box   50®  1  00 

Apricots,  V  crate   40,<o  75 

Blackberries,  $  crate   75@  1  00 

Cantaloupes,  f»  crate   3  50,g>  4  50 

Cherries,  Black,  in  bulk,  f,  lb   3®  6 

Cherries,  White,  in  bulk,  $  lb   2%®  3% 

Cherries,  Black,  good  to  select,  $  flat  .  40®  75 
Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  f*  box.     35®  65 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  *  fb   4«9  6 

Cherries,  White,  good  to  choice,     box..     35®  60 

Cherry  Plums,  f,  box    2i®  35 

Figs,  Black,  2  layer,  «  box   1  00®  1  50 

Pigs,  Black,  1  layer,  v  box   50®  75 

Figs,  White,  ^  box   40®  75 

Gooseberries,  common,  ^  lb   2^w  3 

Gooseberries,  English,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Grapes,  Seedless  Sultana,  $  crate   — @  1  50 

Loganberries,  ^  chest    2  00®  3  50 

Nutmeg  Melons,  $  crate   — @  — 

Peaches,  $  box   30®  60 

Pears,  early  varieties,     box   25®  50 

Plums,  Clyman,  if*  crate   35®  50 

Raspberries,  <S»  chest   4  00®  8  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest          6  00®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Mellnda,  $  chest   2  50®  5  CO 


MA1THOID 
ROOFING 


For  all  climates;  heat,  cold, 
rain,  gases,  fumes  and  fire  do 
not  affect  it.  Comes  in 
rolls  ready  for  laying.  Low 
freight  charges.  Inexpen- 
sive to  apply,  cheap  in  the 
first  place"  and  lasts  for 
years. 

Send  for  booklet.  2 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
JJKSSJW     Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Denver,  Colorado. 


SUGAR,  $4.65  FOR-  J  00  LBS. 

This  is  the  very  best  cane  dry  granulated  sugar. 
One  sack  with  sample  grocery  order.  Write  for 
Catalogue,  free.  C.  M.  GARDNER  &  CO.,  room 
S10,  708  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  is  a  fair  jobbing  trade  with  Pacific 
coast  points  in  last  year's  product,  and 
some  wholesale  movement  in  prunes  out- 
ward, mainly  to  Europe,  one  lot  of  152,000 
pounds  going  per  steamer  Monday  for 
Germany.  Quotable  values  remain  prac- 
tically the  same  as  a  week  ago,  with  a 
generally  firm  tone  to  the  market.  Aside 
from  apples,  peaches  and  prunes,  local 
holdings  are  now  of  insignificant  propor- 
tions. Stocks  of  the  three  varieties  above 
named  are  showing  steady  reduction,  and 
the  carry-over  is  likely  to  prove  much 
lighter  than  was  generally  estimated  a  few 
months  ago.  At  current  values  wholesale 
handlers  are  running  no  risks  in  purchas- 
ing, particularly  of  prunes,  as  higher 
prices  than  are  now  prevailing  on  1902 
stock  are  already  assured  for  this  year's 
product.  In  the  way  of  futures  there  is 
scarcely  anything  doing,  buyers  not  caring 
to  contract  at  high  figures,  and  dealers 
fearing  to  get  their  fingers  scorched  by 
shorting  the  market  at  low  prices.  A  few 
prunes  for  future  delivery  are  reported 
sold  on  the  3c  basis  for  Santa  Claras  and 
2|c  for  outside  stock,  but  as  a  party  in  the 
dried  fruit  trade  remarked,  these  sales 
will  likely  be  covered  if  at  all  with  new 
outside  prunes  for  the  Santa  Claras  and 
with  old  Santa  Claras  for  new  outside 
stock. 

EVAPORATED  OE  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  60- fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   4H®  45£ 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @  9^4 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ^  ft>  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7!4@  8 

Figs,  10-fb.  box,  l-ft)  cartons  65  @75 

Nectarines,  V  B>   3V4®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   3%@  4M 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4>4®  4%. 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  extra  fancy   7  @  7H 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   8  ®9 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5V4®  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   4H@  5 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4tf@  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow    5  @  5(4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  ®  6V4 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2<4(&2</,  \  40-50s,  5tf(a5(4c; 
50-60S,  4M@4*c:  6O-70s,  3w  3^c;  70-80s,  2Vi(<u2&c; 
80-90s,  2®2'^c;  90-lOOs,  l'/jCq-l^c;  small,  lli@l%c. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced    3>4<ft  35£ 

Apples,  quartered   3(4®  3% 

Figs,  White,  In  bulk   5  @  5(4 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  $  lb   4\i@  5 

Plums,  unpitted,  $  fl>   1(4®  2 

RAISINS. 
Scarcely  any  movement,  as  is  generally 
the  case  at  this  time  of  year.  Stocks  are 
light  and  are  held  at  quotably  unchanged 
figures.  Many  of  the  growers  who  are  un- 
willing to  sign  the  five-year  contract  with 
the  packers  signify  a  willingness  to  join 
the  compact  for  one  year,  and  there  are 
others  who  do  not  object  to  two  or  three 
years 

Prices  at  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 

2-  crown  London  Lavers,  20-lb  boxes,  $1.10  fl  box; 

3-  crown  do,  $1.15;  4-crown  fancy  Clusters,  do,  $2; 
5-crown  Dehesas,  do,  $2.50;  6-crown  Imperials, 
do,  13.  Loose  Muscatels,  $  tt>.,  4-crown,  5(4c;  3- 
crown,  5(4c;  2-crown,  5c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  orange  season  is  nearly  ended. 
Stocks  and  demand  are  both  light.  Pres- 
ent offerings  include  very  few  of  desirable 
quality.  Lemon  market  was  moderately 
firm  for  choice  to  select,  but  weak  for  the 
lower  grades.  Limes  were  steadily  held 
at  last  quoted  advance. 

Oranges,  Washington  Navel,  $  box.  ...  1  00@2  75 

Oranges,  Valencias,  ¥  box   1  25@2  75 

Oranges,  California  Seedlings   75@l  25 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box   3  CJO®  

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice          2  25ffl2  75 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good   1  25@2  25 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   75@2  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   5  50@6  00 

NUTS. 

Present  trading  in  almonds  is  mostly  of 
a  light  jobbing  character  and  at  generally 
unchanged  values,  but  market  is  not  note- 
worthy for  firmness.  Walnut  market  has 
a  very  strong  tone,  both  for  spot  and 
futures,  with  few  offering.  In  peanuts 
there  is  a  fair  jobbing  trade,  with  values 
steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  5(4 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime....        4(4®  5(4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5(4®  6(4 

Walnuts.  White,  soft  shell  13  @13(4 

Walnuts,  White,  standard  —  @— 

WINE. 

The  wholesale  market  is  very  quiet. 
Dry  wines  of  1902  vintage  remain  quotable 
at  16J@20c  for  offerings  from  first  hands, 
but  there  is  very  little  being  presented  for 
sale,  most  of  last  season's  product  having 
been  disposed  of  by  growers.  There  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  large  carry-over  stock  of 
sweet  wines  in  the  hands  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  in  consequence  not  much  sweet 
wine  will  be  made  this  year,  but  brandy 
instead,  there  being  no  large  supplies  of 
latter.  Receipts  of  wine  at  this  port  last 
week  were  200,025  gallons.  The  steamer 
City  of  Panama,  sailing  on  Saturday  last, 
took  32,723  gallons  and  5  cases,  mostly  for 
New  York.   _ 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 


THE  GENU  NE 


"  Spalding  "  Bolster  Spring 


WITH  "ADAMS"  PATENT  END  PLATE. 


The  best  Bolster  Spring  on  the  market.  Why  not  buy  the  best  and 
save  breakdowns  and  blacksmiths'  bills  ? 

Insist  on  your  dealer  furnishing  you  the  Genuine  "  Spalding."  To  be 
had  only  from  our  agents  or  from  us  direct. 

Address 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sacramento,  San  Fre ncisco,  Los  Angeles. 


pared  with  corresponding  time  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks  135,447 

Wheat,  ctls   20,755 

Barley,  ctls   84,150 

Oats,  ctls   1,500 

Corn,  ctls   3,070 

Rye,  ctls    1,335 

Beans,  sks   2.533 

Potatoes,  sks   20,266 

Onions,  sks   7,370 

Hay,  tons    3,219 

Wool,  bales   1,117 

Hops,  bales   87 


Since 
July  l,  1902. 


5,846,547 
6.038,236 
4,911,283 
763,015 
146,205 
184  550 
700,729 
1,286,685 
212,060 
159,840 
68,095 
15,157 


Same  lime 
last  year. 


6,507,926 
10,346,263 
6,317,979 
802,470 
150,346 
272,501 
706,475 
1,393,049 
212,839 
144  678 
75  558 
9,261 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  %  sks   16,452 

Wheat,  ctls   2,003 

Barley,  ctls  56,102 

Oats,  ctls   220 

Corn,  ctls   30 

Beans,  sks   45 

Hay.  bales  

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs  

Honey,  cases   2 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,555 


W.  A.  PLUMMER, 


Importer  and  Manufact  -  of 
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TENTS,  AWNINGS  AND  WAt  /  COYERS. 
1 1 1  CLAY  STR  £eT, 

San  Francisco,  Jai 


PATENTS 


New  Patents 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  9,  1903. 

730.431.— Brake  Lever— E.  M.  Akers,  lone,  Or. 
730,336. -Box  Fastener  —  A.  Bennett,  Puyallup, 
Wash. 

730,431.— Animal  Trap— C.  C.  Bowen,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

730,345.— Gas  Engine— A.  M.  Coburn,  Daunt,  Cal. 
730,622.  —  Bicycle  Balance  —  M.  L.  Edmunds, 
Bandon,  Or. 

730,451  — Blank  Holder— R.  B.  Friend,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

730,452.— Toilet  Paper  Holder  —  R.  B.  Friend, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
730,765.— Boiler— G.  Hansen,  S.  F. 
730,370.- Lifter— W.  H.  Hendrix.  Seattle,  Wash. 
730.463  — Siphon  Trap-J.  E.  Keyt,  S.  F. 
730,464.— Stove— F.  Krux.  S  F. 
730,677. — AWNING — H.  C.  Marcus,  Bohemia,  Or. 
730,835  — Process  Treating  Ores  —  D.  Mosher, 

S.  F. 

730,560.— Wave  Motor  — G.  Nobletodd,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

730,402  —Rope  Tramway  Tower  —  B.  C.  Riblet, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

730,571. — Game  Board— H.  H.  Rolfe,  S.  F. 

731,583  — Solar  Printer  — H.  Stender,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

730,412— Fruit  Grader— R.  Strain,  Fullerton, 
Cal 

730,414  —Drill  Tool  Socket— E.  Strickland,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

730,415.— Underreamer-E.  Strickland,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

730,587.— Wrench— J.  B.  Tupper,  S.  F. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  nnd  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  library,  ^-mtainlng  offi- 
cial American  reports  sine-  ]7&0,  wi i  h 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  PiWts.  S  thrtijfn' 
All  worthy  inventions  patenttu-^ 
Dewey,  Stronq  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  coun«el  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

9I8  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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State  Board  of  Trade   78 

State  Fair  Accommodations   13 

Steele,  I.  C  ,  Death  of   4 

•St  Louis  World's  Fair  886,  £62,  2F9  « 

St.  Louis  World's  fair  Commission  308  » 

Strawberries.  Irrigated   * 

Strawberries,  Large  <7 

Strawberries,  Southern  California   9 

Strawberry  Caterpillar  11 

Strawberry  Growing,  Florin  879,  341  «i 

•Strawberry  Growing,  Fresno  IS 

Strawberry  Lice  9 

Strawberry,  Second  Crop   D 

Stump  Killing  67.  5 

•Stump  Puller.  California,  in  Hawaii   1 

Summer  School  for  Fruit  Pickers   3 

Sunburn  of  Branches   1 

Sweet  Potato  Growing   3 


Tea  Growing  41 

Telephone  for  Farmers   110,119  i 

Texas  Fever  278  3 

Thrips.  Essay  by  Prof.  Cook   3 

Ticks  in  Chicken  Houses   9 

Ticks,  Lawsuit  About  8 

Tobacco  Growing  56,  108,  165,  263  I 

Tomato  Growing   7 

Tomato.  The  Tree   1 

Tuberculosis,  Views  on  102,  117,  1 

Tuberculosis,  Inoculation  for    0 

Turkey  Growing   0 

Turnip  Seed  Growing   7 

Turnip,  Wild   9 

Turpentine  Orcharding   I 


University  Investigations.   - 

University  Summer  Schools     1 

•University  Trees  on  Hilltop   1 


Vegetables,  Growing  6,  I 

Vetch  Growing   1 

Veterinarian,  Distinguished  i 

Veterinary  Prescriptions,  21,  22,  86, 164, 197,854,  . 

278,  310 

•Vine  Budding   161,  I 

Vine,  Emptror  I 

Vine,  Erinose  of  

Vine  Grafting  I 

Vine  Investigations,  United  Slates   

Vine  Planting  I 

Vine  Planting,  Triangular  

•Vine  Pruning,  High  

Vinegar  From  Prunes  ' 

•Vines,  Resistant  2,6,  83,  163.  306.  3'8, 

•Vineyard  at  Exeter  

•Viticultural  Stations,  U.  S..  ln  California  

•Vitis  Arlzonlca  

•Vitts  Candlcans  

•Vitis  Riparia  

•VHIs  Rupestrls  St.  George.   

Volume,  Close  of  65th,  Pacific  Rural  Prbss.  . 


w 


•0, 


Walnut  Blight  or  Bacterlosls  

Walnut  Erinose  '• 

Walnut  Grafting  

Walnut  Growing   . .  66,  98,  195,  246,  263,  823. 

Walnut  Marketing  182. 

Water,  Duty  of  

Water  Rights,  Riparian  and  Irrigation  

Water  Supply  of  Southern  C»ll  ornia  

•Watermelon,  Improved  Kleckley  Sweet. 

Watermelons,  Arizona  j... 

Weather  ami  Crops   Each  Is> 

Weather  Discussion,  Hlochman  52,  84, 

Weed  Seeds  In  Alfalfa  Seed  

Weeds  ln  Orchard  

Weevil  Killing   . 

Wheat,  Egyptian,  Seven-Headed   

Wheat  Gluten  

White  Fly  of  Citrus  Trees  

Whitewash  for  Trees  

Whitewash,  Government   i 

Wildcat  and  Cfflckens  • 

Wine  Grape  Varieties   876,> 

Wine  Interest,  Outlook  of   I 

Wool  Growers'  Association   187,407,' 

Wool  Prices   279,296,811,- 

Woolly  Aphis,  Treatment  for  18,  50, : 


